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EBERLE'S  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.— A  Treatise  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  in  2  vols.  8to.  By  John  Eberie, 
M.  D.,  late  Professer  of  Materia  Medica  and  Obstetrics  in  the 
Médical  Collèges  of  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Lezington, 
Ky.,  &C.,  &c,  with  notes  and  additions  by  George  McClellan,  M.  D., 
and  oiher  distinguished  Physicians,  embraciug  ail  the  late  im-^ 
provements  aud  discoveries  in  Practice. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  yaluable  works  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
that  has  ever  issued  from  the  American  or  En^lish  press. 

The  distin^ished  éditer  of  the  North  Amencan  Médical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  speùing  of  this  work,  8aTS,^-"The  workof  I>r.  Eberie  ia  con- 
fessedly  one  of  yery  great  merit.  It  does  much  crédit  to  his  industry  and 
leamin^,  while  itplaces  in  a  very  &T0urable  point  of  view  his  abilities  as 
a  piactitioner.  The  talents,  industry,  and  variety  of  lesearch  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  System  of  Practical  Medicine,  are  possessed  by  few, 
and  when  we  say,  as  we  do  with  great  candeur,  that  the  Treatise  before  us 
wiU  bear  a  very  fkrourable  comparison  with  any  modem  work  of  the  same 
ciass,  while  it  is  &r  superior,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  soundness  of  its 
pathological  yiews,  generâlly  speaking,  as  to  the  excellence  of  its  therapeutic 
pieeepts,  to  the  more  popular  of  the  English  sjrstems,  we  confer  upon  it 
and  its  author  no  mean  praise." 

THE  DISPENSATORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  con- 
sistiug  of — 

18L  A  TREATISE  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA,  or  the  Natural, 
Commercial,  Chemical  and  Médical  History  of  the  substances  em- 
ployed  in  Medicine. 
2d.  A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY:  comprising  an  account  of 
the  préparations  directed  by  the  American  and  British  Phannaco- 
pœias,  and  designed  especially  to  illnstrate  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the 
United  States.  By  George  B.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Philadelphia  Collège  of  Pharmacy  ; 
and  Franklin  Bâche,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Collège 
o{  Pharmacy  and  in  the  Franklin  Institute. 

The  abore  is  one  of  the  most  TaluaUe  works  of  the  kind  ever  issued  from 
the  American  Press. 

One  among  the  moet  distinguished  of  the  médical  fiu:ulty,in  noticing  the 
great  value  of  this  work  to  the  student  and  practitioner,  says,  "We  tnere» 
liae  hailed  with  no  inconsiderable  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  Ditpen- 
tatory  of  the  United  Statu,  conrinced  from  our  knowledge  of  its  autncn 
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tbnt  it  would  prove  a  most  valnable  addition  to  our  médical  literature. 

We  hâve  not  been  disappointed  in  thèse  expectations,  and  feel  fully  per- 

stiàded  that  it  will  take  tne  first  rank  among  works  of  this  character. 
The  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Phaimacy  observe,  as  regards  the  merits  of 

thu  work,  "  We  recommend  it  most  cordiaUy  to  the  Médical  fratemity,  to 

thu  practical  phannaceutist,  and  especially  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  the 

stiident  of  meuicine  or  pharmacy." 

We  cannot  refiain  from  expressing  our  fîrm  conviction,  that,  as  a  whole, 

this  Ditpensatory  is  the  best  work  in  the  English  language,  on  the  subjects 

of  whicn  it  treats  ;  and  we  know  of  no  work  so  well  calculated,  in  the 

eyes  of  onr  neighbours  of  Enrope,  to  raise  the  character  of  American 

science. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THE- 
RAPE  UTICS,  8  vois,  in  one,  fourth  édition,  improved.  By  John 
Eberle,  M.  D.,  late  Professer  of  Materia  Medica  and  Obstetrics  in 
ihe  Médical  Collèges  of  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Lex- 
ington,  Ky.,  and  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  &c. 

Eberle  on  Diseases  and  Physical  Education  of  Chiidren,  1  vol. 
This  is  a  new  édition  much  improved,  containing  a  table  exhibiting  the 

doses  of  medicinés,  according  to  the  différent  âges. 

Eberle's  Notes  for  Students,  new  édition. 

Thèse  works  are  among  the  most  popular  of  this  distinguished  aathor's 

writings,  and  we  hope  wifi  be  found  in  the  library  of  every  physician. 
DR.  EBERLE'S  works  are  used  in  many  of  our  Médical  Schools  as 

Tezt  Books,  and  are  mach  approved. 

P.  S. — AU  the  new  Médical  Books  for  sale  as  soon  as 
published. 


RUSCHENBERGER'S    VALUABLE    SERIES. 

GRIGG  &  ELLIOT  hâve  lately  published  the  following  very 
TBluable  séries  of  books,  by  Dr.  Wm.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger  : 
1.  Eléments  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
i.  Eléments  of  Mammalogy,  the  Natural  Hi^tory  of  Quadrupeds. 

3.  Eléments  of  Omithology,  the  Natural  History  of  Birds. 

4.  Eléments  of  Herpetology  and  Ichihyology,  the  Natural  History 
of  Reptiles  and  Fishes. 

5.  Eléments  of  Conchology,  the  Natural  History  of  Shells  and 
Mollusca. 

6.  Eléments  of  Entomology,  the  Natural  History  of  Insects. 

7.  Eléments  of  Botany,  the  Natural  History  of  Plams. 

8.  Eléments  of  Geology,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Earth's  Struc- 
ture. 

"  A  knowledge  of  Natural  History  is  not  only  valuable,  but  deeply  inte- 
lesdng;  and  no  one's  éducation  can,  with  such  facilities  as  thèse  works  aâbrd, 
be  considered  complète  without  ii."^National  JnteUigencer. 

"We  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  Dr.  Ruschenbe^r's 
excellent  séries  of  elementary-  text-books,  designed  for  the  use  of  CoUeges 
nd  Schools  on  the  subject  of  Natuial  History.    Eight  volumes  hâve 
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already  appeared,  comprising  the  foUowing  diTkioBs;  Avatomy  and  Phy- 
siolo^  ;  Mammaiogy  ;  Omimoiogy  ;  Herpetology  aad  Ichtfayoiogy  ;  Con- 
cfaolo^;  Entomologr;  Botaoy  andG«ology.  Tais  séries  bas  been  adopted 
in  several  of  our  Collèges  and  Public  Scnools,  and  witb,  as  we  learn,  un- 
qualiâed  satisfaction.  One  admirable  featare,  among  othera  whicb  cha- 
tacterize  tbese  works,  is  their  perspicuity  and  simplified  arrangement, 
combining  a  vast  amoont  of  information  in  the  smallest  c<Hnpass — a  mode 
of  imparting  instruction  quiteup  to  the  labour-savinK  and  time-economizing 
spirit  of  the  âge.  Origg  &  Êlliot,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  publishers; 
and  they  are  for  sale  by  James  Langley,  Wiley  &  Putnam,  and  the  Book- 
seikis  generally." — Démocratie  Revitw^  AprÙ,  1846. 

In  addition  to  numerous  flattering  notices  of  the  American  Press,  the 
publishers  hâve  received  upwards  of  one  hundied  recommendations  from 
the  most  ptominent  professors  and  distinguished  teachers  of  our  country, 
to  the  saperior  claims  of  thèse  works,  and  urging  their  introduction  as  Class 
Bocks  into  ail  the  Schools,  Académies,  &c.,  throughoat  the  United  States. 

As  thèse  littje  books  are  very  cheap,  we  hope  al!  parents  will  pro- 
cure  a  set  for  their  cbildren  for  home  amusement  and  instruction. 


VALUABLE   WORKS 

roR 

PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE   LIBRARIES, 

PUBLISHED  BY  GRIGG  &  ELLIOT. 
SPIiCilDID  LIBRARY  EDITIONS, 

Crabbe,  Heber  and  Pollok's  Poetical  Works,  steel  portraits,  complète  in 

one  ToL  8to.,  bound,  Ubrary  style. 
The  saine  work,  calf  extra,  embossed  gilt. 
Byron's  Works,  complète  in  1  toI.  8vo.,  including  ail  bis  snppressed  and 

attributed  poems,  bound,  library  style. 
The  same  work,  calf  extra,  embosised  gilt. 
Cowper  and  TÎiomson's  Prose  and  Poetical  Works,  complète,  in  1  vol. 

8vo.,  botmd,  library  style. 
The  same  work,  calf  extra,  embossed  gilt. 
Rogers,  Campbell,  Montgomery,  Lamo  and  Kirk  White's  Poetical  Works, 

complète  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  bound,  library  style. 
The  same  wotk,  calf  extra,  embossed  gilt. 
Mihon,  Young,  Gray,  Beattie  and  CoUins's  Poetical  Works,  complète  in  1 

vol.  8vo.,  Imimd,  Library  style. 
The  same  work,  calf  extra,  embossed  gilt. 
Mrs.  Hemans's  Poetical  works,  complète  in  1  voL  8to.,  bound,  library 

style. 
The  same  work,  calf  extra,  emboesed,  gilt. 

<Ij*  Tbis  is  a  new  and  complète  tdition,  with  a  splendid  eneraved  likenevs  ofMrs. 
Hemans,  on  ateel,  and  contains  ail  the  Poems  in  the  last  London  and  American  edi- 
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McMahon's  American  Oardener,  9th  édition,  greatly  improved,  8to. 
Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  beautifully  illustrated,  2  Tok.  8to. 
Laurence  Steme's  Works,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  written  by  himself, 

8vo. 
Burder's  ViDage  Sermons.    For  Family  Reading. 
Josephus's  Works,  2  vols.  Sto.,  sheep,  gilt. 

(Xj*  The  only  readable  Edition  pablisbed  in  this  coantiy. 
Say's  Political  Economy,  Syo.,  new  édition. 
Mason's  Popular  System  of  Farriery,  new  édition. 
Hind's  Popular  System  of  Farriery,  new  édition. 
The  Stock  Raiser  s  Manual,  hy  W.  Touatt,  with  plates. 
The  Importance  of  Family  Religion,  by  Rev.  S.  G.  Winchester,  1  vol. 

l%no. 
Seneca's  Morals.    ««Should  be  found  in  every  Library." 
Shoberl's  History  of  Persia,  with  12  fine  coloured  plates,  fancy  paper. 
'  Bigland's  Natural  History  of  Animais,  12  fine  coloured  plates,  fancy  paper. 
Bigland's  Natural  History  of  Birds,  Fishes,  &c.,  12  coloured  plates,  fancy 

paper. 
Dictionary  of  Select  and  Popular  duotations,  9th  édition. 
The  American  Chesterfield,  containing  a  complète  Treatise  on  Carving, 

with  cuts. 
The  Southern  and  Western  Songster,  plate. 
The  Daughter's  Own  Book. 
Bennett's  Letters  to  Young  Ladies. 
The  Gentlemen  and  Ladies'  Book  of  Politeness,  and  Propriety  of  Deport- 

ment,  by  Mrs.  Celnart. 
The  Life  of  Geniral  Jackson. 
Winchester's  Family  Prayers,  fine  édition. 

The  New  Testament,  royal  8vo.,  large  type,  new  édition,  for  Family  use. 
Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Sons  in  Collège,  by  Samuel  Miller,  D.D. 
Bigland's  Natural  History,  with  24  cdoured  plates,  half  mor.  ex.  gt.  éd. 
Bigland's  Natural  History,  60  plates. 
Shakspeare,  2  vols.  8vo.,  plates. 
Bunyan's  complète  Works,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Weems's  Life  of  Marion. 

Do.       do.       Washington. 
Po^glott  Bible,  18mo.,  plain  sheep,  rolled  éd. 

Do.        do.        do.     morocco  tucks,  gt.  éd. 

Do.        do.        do.     plain  Eng.  calf,  gilt  éd. 

Do.        do.        do.     £ng.  calf,  super,  ex.  do. 

Do.        do.        do.     Turkey,  mor.  gilt  éd. 
Pe'arl  Pocket  Bible,  best  édition  published,  plain  sheep. 

Do.  do.  do.  do.        mor.,  tuclû,  gt.  éd. 

Do.  do.  do.  do.        plain  Eng.  cf.  gt.  éd. 

Do.  do.  do.  do.        calf,  sup.  extra  gilt. 

Do.  do.  do.  do.        Tur.  mor.  ex.  gt.  éd. 

(Cj"  ah  the  above  Bibles  are  in  the  best  Pbiladelpbia  binding. 

*«*  PMie,  primUe,  and  $oeial  librariet,  and  ciU  vho  jntrdkate  to  $eU  again,  $upplied 
on  tke  moti  reatonabU  (emu  wtiA  <very  artielt  in  tke  Book  and  Stationary  tint;  inehi 
^ng  Ke«>  novelê,  and  ail  nno  workt  in  evtry  deparlment  ofliterature  and  $cienct. 

AU  ordort  mil  6e  Ikankfully  received  and  promptly  atttnded  to. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Tbb  objects  of  a  Dispensatoiy  are  to  présent  an  account  of  medi- 
cinal  substances  in  the  state  in  wbich  they  are  broaght  into  the  shops, 
and  to  teach  the  modes  in  ^hich  tbey  are  prepared  for  use.  The 
importance  of  thèse  objects,  and  the  gênerai  vaine  and  even  neeessity 
of  a  work  of  tkis  nature,  will  not  be  disputed.  It  may,  however, 
be  a  question,  how  far  the  wants  of  the  médical  and  pharmaceutical 
commonity  in  this  country  are  supplied  by  the  IHspensatories  already 
in  circulation  ;  and  whether  such  a  deficiency  exista  as  to  justiff  the 
oSêr  of  a  new  one  to  the  public  attention.  The  great  merits  of  the 
Works  sererally  eatitled  "  The  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,"  and 
"  The  London  Dispensatory,"  the  former  edited  by  the  late  Andrew 
Dnncan,  M.  D.,  the  latter  by  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.  D.,  are 
well  known  whereTer  the  English  language  is  apoken.  Founded,  as 
they  both  are,  upon  the  excellent  basis  laid  by  Lewis,  they  are  never- 
theless  entitled,  firom  the  great  addition  of  ralaable  materials,  and  the 
distinctiTe  character  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  thèse  materials, 
to  be  cottsidered  as  original  works  ;  while  the  style  in  which  they 
bave  been  executed  speaks  strongly  in  faveur  of  the  skill  and  industry 
of  their  authors.  But  they  were  calculated  especially  for  the  sphère 
of  Great  Britain,  and  are  too  déficient  in  ail  that  relates  exclusively  to 
tfais  country,  to  admit  of  being  receired  as  standards  hère.  In  the 
history  of  our  commerce  in  drugs,  and  of  the  nature,  growtfa,  and 
collection  of  our  indigenous  médical  plants  ;  in  the  chemical  opéra- 
tions of  our  extensive  laboratories  ;  and  in  the  modes  of  preparing, 
dispensing,  and  applying  medicines,  which  hâve  gradually  grown  into 
use  among  us  ;  &ere  is  much  that  is  peculiar,  a  knowledge  of  whidi 
is  not  to  be  gained  firom  foreign  books,  and  is  yet  necessaiy  to  the 
character  of  an  accomplished  American  pharmaceutist.  We  bave, 
moreover,  a  National  Pharmacopœia,  which  requires  an  explanatory 
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commentaiy,  in  order  that  its  precepts  may  be  fully  appreciated,  and 
advantageously  put  into  practice.  On  thèse  accounts  it  is  désirable 
that  there  should  be  a  Dispensatoiy  of  the  United  States,  -which,  while 
it  embraces  whatever  is  useful  in  European  phannacy,  may  accurately 
represeat  the  art  as  it  exists  in  tbis  country,  and  ^re  instruction 
adapted  to  our  peculiar  wants.  It  appears  due  to  our  national  cha- 
racter,  lliat  such  a  work  should  be  in  good  faith  an  American  work, 
newly  prepared  in  ail  its  parts,  and  not  a  mère  édition  of  one  of  the 
European  Dispensatories,  with  hère  and  there  additions  and  altéra- 
tions, which,  though  they  may  be  useful  in  themselves,  cannot  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  other  materials  so  as  to  gire  to  the  whole 
an  appearance  of  unity,  and  certainly  would  not  justify  the  assump- 
tion  of  a  new  and  national  title  for  the  book.  Whether  in  the  Dis- 
pensatories -which  hâve  been  published  in  the  United  States,  thèse 
requisites  bave  been  satisfactorily  fulfiUed,  it  rests  with  the  public  to 
détermine.  That  Taluable  treatises  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 
hare  been  issued  in  this  country,  no  candid  person,  acquainted  with 
our  médical  literature,  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  In  ofifering  a  new 
work  to  the  médical  and  pharmaceutical  professions,  the  authors  do 
not  wish  to  be  considered  as  underraluing  the  labours  of  their  pre- 
decessors.  They  simply  conceire  that  the  field  bas  not  been  so  fully 
occupied  as  to  exclude  alL  compétition.  The  pharmacy  of  conti- 
nental Europe  is  ground  which  bas  been  almost  untouched  ;  and 
much  information  in  relation  to  the  natural  history,  commerce,  and 
management  of  our  own  drugs,.haslain  ungathered  in  the  possession 
of  individuals,  or  scattered  in  separate  treatises  and  periodicals  not 
generally  known  and  read.  Since  the  publication  of  the  last  édition 
of  our  National  Pharmacopœia,  no  gênerai  explanation  of  its  pro- 
cesses bas  appeared,  though  required  in  justice  both  to  that  work  and 
to  the  public.  The  hope  of  being  able  to  supply  thèse  deficiencies 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  présent 
undertaking. 

The  Pharmacopœia  of  the  United  States  bas  been  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  this  Dispensatory.  It  is  followed  both  in  its  gênerai  division 
of  medicines,  and  in  its  alphabetical  arrangement  of  them  under  each 
division.  Precedence  is,  in  every  instance,  given  to  the  names  which 
it  recognises  ;  while  the  explanations  by  which  it  fixes  the  significa- 
tion of  thèse  names,  are  inserted  in  immédiate  connexion  with  the 
titles  to  which  they  severally  belong.  Every  article  which  it  désig- 
nâtes is  more  or  less  fully  described  ;  and  ail  its  processes,  after  being 
literally  copied,  are  commented  on  and  explained  whenever  comment 
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and  explanation  appeared  necessaiy.  Nothing,  in  fine,  bas  been 
omitted,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  authors,  could  serre  to 
illostrate  its  meaning,  or  promote  the  ends  which  it  was  intended  to 
subserre.  This  course  of  proceçding  appeared  to  be  due  to  the 
national  character  of  the  Pharmacopœia,  and  to  the  important  object 
of  establishing,  as  far  as  possible,  throoghout  the  United  States,  uni- 
fonnity  both  in  the  nomenclature  and  préparation  of  medicines.  In 
one  particular,  convenience  required  that  the  plan  of  the  Pharma- 
eopoeia  should  be  departed  from.  The  medicines  belonging  to  the 
department  of  Matesia  Misica,  instead  of  being  arrangea  in  two 
divisions,  corresponding  with  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Cataloguet 
of  that  work,  hare  been  treated  of  indiscriminately  in  alphabetical 
succession  ;  and  the  place  which  they  respectirely  hold  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia  is  indicated  by  the  employment  of  the  term  Secondary,  in 
connexion  with  the  name  of  each  of  the  medicines  included  in  the 
latter  catalogue. 

But,  though  precedence  bas  thus  been  given  to  the  Pharmacopœia 
of  the  United  States,  those  of  Great  Britain  bave  not  been  neglected. 
The  nomenclature  adopted  by  the  différent  British  Collèges,  and  their 
formuls  for  the  préparation  of  medicines,  hare  been  so  extensively 
followed  tbroughout  the  United  States,  that  a  work  intended  to  repre- 
sent  the  présent  state  of  pharmacy  in  this  country  would  be  imperfect 
without  them  ;  and  the  fàct  that  the  writings  of  British  physicians 
and  surgeons,  in  which  their  own  officinal  terms  and  préparations  are 
exclusively  employed  and  referred  to,  hare  an  extensire  circulation 
among  us,  renders  some  commentary  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
serions  mistakes.  The  Pharmacopœias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  hare,  therefore,  been  incorporated,  in  ail  their  essential  parts, 
into  the  présent  work.  Their  officinal  titles  are  uniformly  giren — 
always  in  subordination  to  those  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia, 
when  they  express  the  same  object  ;  but  in  chief,  when,  as  often  hap- 
pens,  no  corresponding  medicine  or  préparation  is  recognised  by  our 
national  standard.  In  the  latter  case,  if  différent  names  are  applied 
by  différent  British  Collèges  to  the  same  object,  that  one  is  generally 
preferred  which  is  most  in  accordance  with  our  own  System  of  nomen- 
clature, and  the  others  are  giren  as  synonymes.  The  medicines 
directed  by  the  British  Collèges  are  ail  described,  and  their  processes 
either  copied  at  length,  or  so  far  explained  as  to  be  intelligible  in  ail 
essential  particulars. 

Besides  the  médicinal  substances  recognised  as  officinal  by  the 
Pharmacopœias  alluded  to,  some  others  hare  been  described,  which, 
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either  from  the  lingering  remains  of  former  réputation,  or  from  récent 
reports  in  their  farour,  or  from  liieir  important  relation  to  medicines 
in  gênerai  use,  appear  to  bave  daims  upon  tbe  attention  of  the  phy- 
sician  and  apothecary.  Opportunity  bas,  moreover,  been  taken  to 
introduce  iacidentally  bnef  accounts  of  substances  used  in  other 
countries  or  in  former  times,  and  occasionally  noticed  in  médical 
books;  and  tbat  the  reader  may  be  able  to  refer  to  them  when  desi- 
rons of  information,  their  names  bave  been  placed  with  those  of  the 
standard  remédies  in  the  Index. 

In  thè  description  of  each  medicine,  if  derired  immediately  from 
the  animal,  vegetable,  or  minerai  kingdom,  the  attention  of  tbe  authors 
bas  been  directed  to  its  nataral  history,  the  place  of  its  growth  or  pro- 
duction, the  method  of  collecting  and  preparing  it  for  market,  its 
commercial  history,  the  state  in  which  it  reaches  us,  its  sensible  pro- 
perties,  its  cbemical  composition  and  relations,  the  changes  which  it 
undergoes  by  time  and  exposure,  its  accidentai  or  fraudnlent  adultéra- 
tions, its  médical  properties  and  application,  its  economical  uses,  and 
the  pbarmaceutical  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  If  a  chemical 
préparation,  the  mode  and  principles  of  its  manufacture  are  indicated 
in  addition  to  the  other  particulars.  If  a  poison,  and  likely  to  be 
accidentally  taken,  or  purposely  employed  as  such,  its  peculiar  toxi- 
cological  efiects,  together  with  the  mode  of  counteracting  them,  are 
indicated  ;  and  tbe  best  means  of  detecting  its  présence  by  reagents 
are  explained. 

The  authors  bave  followed  the  exunple  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in 
giving  botanical  descriptions  of  the  plants  from  which  the  medicines 
treated  of  are  derived.  In  relation  to  ail  indigenous  médicinal  plants, 
and  those  naturalized  or  cultirated  in  this  country,  tbe  advantages  of 
such  descriptions  are  obvious.  The  pbysician  mày  often  be  placed  in 
situations,  in  which  it  may  be  highly  importait  tbat  he  sboold  be 
able  to  recognise  the  vegetable  which  yields  a  particular  medicine  ^ 
and  the  apothecary  is  constantly  liable  to  imposition  from  the  coUec- 
tors  of  herbs,  unless  possessed  of  the  means  of  distinguishing,  by 
infallible  marks,  the  various  products  presented  to  him.  A  knowledge 
of  foreign  médicinal  plants,  though  of  less  importance,  will  be  found 
useful  in  various  ways,  independently  of  the  gratification  afforded  by 
the  indulgence  of  a  libéral  curiosity  in  relation  to  objects  so  closely 
eonnected  with  our  daily  pursuits.  The  introduction  of  thèse  botani- 
cal notices  into  a  Dispensatory  appears  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  ; 
as  they  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  objects  for  occasional  référence 
tkMi  for  regular  study  or  continuons  perusal,  and  therefore  coincide 
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inth  the  gênerai  design  of  the  work,  which  is  to  collect  into  a  con* 
renient  form  for  consultation  ail  that  is  practically  important  in  rela- 
tion to  medicines.  The  authors  hâve  endearoured  to  preserre  a  due 
proportion  between  the  minuteness  of  the  descriptions,  and  their 
Talue  as  means  of  information  to  the  student  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
tfais  plan,  hâve  generally  dwelt  more  at  kngth  upon  our  native  plants, 
dian  upon  those  of  foreign  growth  :  but,  in  ail  instances  in  which 
diey  hare  deemed  anj  botanical  description  necessary,  they  haye 
taken  care  to  include  in  it  the  essential  scientific  character  of  the 
genus  and  species,  with  a  référence  to  the  position  of  the  plant  in 
the  artificial  and  natural  Systems  of  classification  ;  so  that  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  éléments  of  botany  may  be  able  to  recognise  it 
when  it  cornes  under  his  observation. 

La  preparing  the  Dispensatory,  the  authors  hâve  consnlted,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  of  the  older  works  of  authority,  the  greater  number  of 
(he  treatises  and  dissertations  which  hâve  recently  appeared  upon  the 
various  subjects  connected  with  Pharmacy,  and  especially  those  of  the 
French  writers,  who  stand  at  présent  at  the  head  of  this  department 
of  médical  science.  They  hâve  also  endeavoured  to  collect  such 
detached  iacts  scattered  through  the  various  scientific,  médical,  and 
pharmaceutical  joumals,  as  they  conceived  to  be  important  in  them- 
selves,  and  applicable  to  the  subjects  under  considération  ;  and  hâve 
had  fréquent  recourse  to  the  reports  of  travellers  in  relation  to  the 
natural  and  commercial  history  of  foreign  drugs.  The  occasional 
références  in  the  body  of  the  work  will  indicate  the  sources  from 
which  they  hâve  most  largely  drawn,  and  the  authorities  upon  which 
they  hâve  most  relied.  In  relation  to  our  own  commerce  in  drugs, 
and  to  the  opérations  of  our  chemical  labqratories,  they  are  indebted 
for  information  chiefly  to  the  kindness  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  thèse 
branches  of  business,  who  hâve  always  evinced,  in  answering  their 
nomerous  inquiries,  a  promptitude  and  politeness  which  merit  their 
warm  thanks,  and  which  they  are  pleased  to  hâve  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging.* 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necçssary  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
British  Dispensatories,  by  inserting  into  the  work  a  treatise  upon 

*  Tbt  authors  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  thejr  are  pecaliariy  indebted  for  assist- 
aaee  to  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Smith,  président  of  the  Philadelphia  Collège  of  Pharmacy,  to 
whoin,besides  moeh  important  information  in  relation  to  the  varions  branches  of  the 
Apotbecary's  business,  they  owe  the  prefatory  remarks  on  Pharmacy  vbich  are 
plaeed  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  and  the  several  articles, 
te  tlie  Hateria  Medica,  npon  Letehei,  litmui,  and  the  CarbomtU  and  Su^hate  of  itag- 
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Chemistty  under  the  name  of  Eléments  of  Phannacy.  Such  a  treatise 
mvst  necessarily  be  veiy  meagre  and  imperfect  ;  and,  as  Systems  of 
chemistry  we  in  the  hands  of  ereiy  physician  add  apothecary,  \roald 
uselessiy  occupy  the  place  of  Taluable  matter  of  less  easy  access. 

The  authors  may  perbaps  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  relation  to 
themselves,  that  they  bave  expended  much  time  and  labour  in  the 
préparation  of  the  work  ;  bave  sougbt  diligently  toi  âicts  fhim  eyeiy . 
readily  accessible  source  ;  hâve  endeavoured,  by  a  comparisoa  of 
autborities,  and  a  close  scrutiny  of  évidence,  to  ascertain  the  truth 
-whenever  practicable  ;  and  bave  exerted  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
their  abilities  to  render  the  Dispensatoiy  worthy  of  public  approbation, 
both  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  contents,  and  the  gênerai  ac- 
curacy  of  its  statements.  They  are  conscious,  nevertheless,  that  in 
so  great  a  multiplicity  of  détails  numerous  errors  and  deficiencies  may 
exist,  and  that  the  faults  of  undu«  brevity  in  some  cases,  and  prolixity 
in  others,  may  not  bave  beeh  entirely  avoided  ;  bat  they  venture  to 
hope  that  a  candid  public  vnll  make  ail  due  allowances  ;  and  they 
take  the  liberty  to  invite  from  ail  those  who  may  feel  interested  in  thé 
diffusion  of  sound  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  the  communication  of 
friendly  suggestions  or  criticisms  in  relation  to  the  objects  and  exécu- 
tion of  the  work. 

Philade^hUiy  Jamary,  1833. 
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IiT  the  serenl  éditions  of  this  Dispensatory  subséquent  to  the  firet,  such 
modifications  of  the  original  plan  as  set  fotth  in  the  foregoing  préface,  and 
such  additions  and  emendations  hâve  been  made,  as  were  thought  calculated 
to  inciease  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  and  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the 
adrancing  knowledge  of  the  times.  In  the  second  édition,  an  Appendix  was 
introdnced  containing  notices  and  descriptions  of  numerous  drugs,  whidi, 
though  net  in  geneial  use,  were  possessed  of  scHoe  interest  &<mi  their  former 
or  existing  relations  to  Medicine  and  Pbaimacy.  In  the  third  édition,  the 
authoiB  adopted  the  présent  plan  of  treating,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  of 
those  medicines  and  préparations  exclusively  which  are  recognised  in  the 
American  and  British  Pharmacopœias,  while  aU  others  deemed  worthy 
ci  notice  were  plac«d  in  the  Appendix  ;  thus  giving  a  précision  to  the 
arrangement  which  was  before  wanting.  In  the  préparation  of  the  fourth 
édition,  many  changes  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  previous  publica- 
tion of  the  revised  London  Phannacopœia  of  1836.  On  no  revision  of 
the  Dispensatory  did  the  authors  bestow  so  mnch  labour  as  on  the  one 
preparatory  to  the  fifih  édition.  The  new  éditions  of  the  United  States 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias  required  comment  ;  and  the  récent  phar- 
macoli^cal  treatises  of  Dr.  Pereira  and  Dr.  Christison,  containing  much 
original  obserration,  and  the  Médical  Flora  of  Dr.  Lindley,  not  to  speak 
of  other  valnable  works  in  différent  departments  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Phannacy,  a^rded  a  great  mass  of  new  material  for  sélection  and  arrange- 
mewt.  The  periodical  press  had  also  presented  much  that  demanded 
notice;  and  the  changes  in  the  commerce  in  drugs,  and  the  varions  modi- 
fications in  pfaarmaceutical  opérations,  resuhing  from  increased  expérience 
and  the  advancement  of  science,  ealled  for  careiul  personal  examination 
and  inquiry.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  authors,  by  pruning  redundances 
and  ctmcentrating  the  new  matter  within  the  emallest  poodble  space,  to 
swell  the  Dispensatory  as  little  as  consisted  with  the  great  object  of  utility; 
bat,  with  ail  their  endeavoura,  they  were  compclled  to  exceed  the  former 
limita  by  more  than  one  hundred  pages.  The  short  period  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  pubhcation  of  the  fifth  édition,  has  left  them  compara- 
tirely  little  to  add  in  the  présent.  They  hâve,  however,  endeavoured  to 
sélect  and  condense  from  the  periodical  joumals  every  thing  of  value  which 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  work;  and,  in  ofièring  it  for  the  sixth  time  to 
the  public,  they  feel  themselves  justified  in  expressing  the  hope  that  it 
willbe  found,  not  less  than  formerly,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  médical  and 
pharmacentical  community. 

PhiladelpUa,  May,  1846. 
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U,  S.'—f^  Thb  Pharkacoposia  of  the  United  Btates  of  America.  By 
authority  of  the  National  Médical  Convention,  held  at  Washington,  A.  D. 
1840." 

Lond. — ^LoNDOfr  Pharmacopœia,  Â.D.  1836. 

£d. — ^Edinbukoh  Pharmacofocia,  A.  D.  1841. 

Dtib. — ^Dublin  Pharmacopsia,  A.  D.  1826. 

Off.  Syn. — Officinal  Synonymes,  or  the  titles  employed  by  the  Phanna- 
copœias  with  the  accompanying  explanations,  when  thèse  titles  are  not 
giren  in  chief. 

Sex,  Sytt. — The  Sbxual  System,  or  the  artificial  System  of  Linnœus, 
founded  on  the  sexual  organization  of  plants. 

j^cU.  Ord, — ^The  Nattral  Order  to  which  any  particular  genus  of  plants 
belongs.  When  not  otherwise  stated,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
natural  orders  referred  to  are  those  recognised  by  Professor  Lindley,  of 
the  University  of  London,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany." 

Gen.  Ch. — The  Generic  Chabactbb,  or  scientific  description  of  any  par^ 
ticular  genus  of  plants  under  considération. 

Off.  Prep. — Officinai.  Préparations  ;  including  ail  the  préparations  into 
which  any  particular  medicine  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  or 
the  British  Collèges  enters.  When  the  same  préparation  has  received 
différent  names  in  the  différent  Pharmacopoeias,  only  one  of  thèse  names 
is  mentioned,  and  precedence  is  always  given  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopœia. . 

Sp.  Gr.— Specipio  Gbavity. 

Equiv.,  or  jE^g.— Chemical  Equivalent,  or  the  number  representing  the 
smallest  quantity  in  which  one  body  usually  combines  with  others. 

lÀnn.,  LiNN«0s.— Vm««.,  haBisv.—De  Cand.,  De  Candolle. — TfUld.  S^. 
Plant,,  Willdenow'b  édition  of  the  sfecies  flantarum  of  LiNNiBus. 
—Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  Woodville's  Médical  Botany,  2d  édition. — B., 
Baumë's  Hydbombtbr. 

Fr.,  Frbnoh. — Germ.,  Qerman. — Itai.,  Italian. — Span.,  Spanish. — 
Arab.,  Arabic. 
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PART  I. 


MATEBIA   MEDICA. 

Thx  Materia  Medica,  in  iU  raost  eompfebeniiTe  sensé,  embraees  ail 
those  substances  which  are  capable  q[  making  sanative  impressions  on  the 
hninan  System  ;  bat  as  the  tertn  is  en^>Ioyed  ii»  this  work,  it  bas  a  more  re- 
stiicted  signification.  The  Pharmacopoeia»  of  the  United  States  aod  Great 
Britain  very  appropriately  arrange  medicines  ia  two  distinct  divisions,  one 
indadÎBg  ail  those  whidi  are  furnished  immediately  by  nature,  or  tbrowa 
ioto  eomiBerce  by  the  manufacturer;  the  olher,  those  which  are  prepared  by 
the  apothecary,  and  are  the  objects  of  officinal  directions.  The  former  are 
enamerated  under  ttie  title  of  "  Materia  Medica  ;"  the  latter,  nnder  that  of 
^  Pripasations,"  or  "  Préparations  and  Compositions.",  la  Dispensa- 
tories,  which  majr  be  considered  as  comnientaries  on  the  Pharmacopœias, 
the  same  arrangement  is  usually  followed  ;  and  the  anthors  of  the  présent 
vork  adopt  it  the  more  willingly,  as,  independently  of  the  weight  of  auth»- 
lity  io  ils  favonr,  it  has  the  recomraendation  of  beiog  the  roost  convenient. 
By  this  plan,  ail  the  directions  which  relate  to  the  practical  opérations  of 
the  apothecary  are  coUected  in  one  place,  and  are  thas  more  easily  referred 
10  than  if  mixed  indiscriminately  with  other  matters,  as  they  must  be  by 
any  mode  of  arrangement  whieh  makes  no  distinction  between  the  original 
médicinal  substances  and  their  préparations.  Under  the  head  of  Materia 
Medica,  therefoie,  in  this  Dispensatory,  we  treat  of  medicines  in  the  state 
only  in  wbicfa  they  are  produced  by  nature<  or  come  into  the  bands  of  the 
apothecary.  Of  dKse  medicines,  such  as  are  recognised  by  our  National 
Pharmacopieia  are-  raost  nunutely  described  ;  but  we  consider  also  ail  that 
are  incinded  in  the  officinal  catalogues  of  the  British  Collèges. 

Ânother  point  in  which  we  accord  with  the  Pharmacopœias,  is  the  alpha- 
betical  arrangement  of  the  objects  of  the  Materia  Medica.  As  a  Dispensatory 
is  intended  rather  for  référence  than  for  regular  perusal,  ii  is  important  that 
its  contents  shonld  be  so  disposed  as  to  facilitate  consuttatioih  Medicines, 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  are  considered  as  independent  objects,  to  be  dudties 
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Beparately,  and  without  any  référence  to  communitj  of  sonrce,  or  similarity 
of  character.  Their  scientific  classification  belongs  to  worlis  which  treat  of 
them  rather  in  their  relations  than  their  esseniial  propertiea  ;  and  différent  Sys- 
tems hâve  been  adopted  according  to  the  set  of  relations  towatds  which  the 
inind  of  the  author  has  been  especially  direcled.  Thas,  the  naturalistclassifies 
them  according  to  the  affinities  of  the  eeveral  objecta  in  nature  from  which 
they  are  derived  ;  the  chemist,  according  to  their  composition  ;  the  practi- 
tioner  of  medicine,  according  to  their  effects  upon  the  System  in  a  state  of 
healtb  and  disease.  But  none  of  tbeae  classifications  is  without  imperfec- 
tions ;  and  a  simple  alphabetical  arrangement  is  decidedly  préférable  in  every 
case  in  which  the  medicines  are  considered  solely  in  their  individual  capa- 
city.  Yet,  as  it  comes  within  the  soqpe  of  this  work  to  treat  of  their  pby 
siological  and  therapeutical  effects,  and  as  the  terms  by  which  thèse  effects 
are  expressed  are  also  the  tilles  of  classes  to  which  the  medicines  belong, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  présent  the  reader  widi  the  outlines  of  a  System  of 
classification,  by  oonsuliing  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  précise 
meaning  we  attach  to  the  terms  employed  to  designate  the  pecoliar  action 
of  différent  médicinal  substances. 

Remédies  are  divided  into  gênerai  and  local,  the  former  acting  on  tbe 
whole  System,  the  latter  on  particular  parts  or  organs. 

I.  GENERAL  REMEDIES  indude  1.  Arterial  Stiutlants,  some- 
times  called  Incitants,  which,  while  they  raise  the  actions  of  the  system  above 
the  standard  of  health,  exhibit  their  influence  chiefly  upon  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries  ;  2.  Narcotics,  which  especially  affect  the  cérébral  functions,  and  are 
either  stimulant  or  gedalive  according  as  they  increase  or  diminish  action  ; 
3.  Antispasmodics,  which,  with  a  geperal  stimulant  power,  exert  a  pecu- 
liar  influence  over  the  nenrous  system,  ezhibited  in  the  relaxation  of  spasm, 
the  calming  of  nervous  irritation,  &c.,  without  any  spécial  and  decided 
tendency  to  the  brain  ;  4.  Tonics,  which  moderately  and  permanenlly  exalt 
the  énergies  of  sU  parts  of  the  frame,  without  necessarily  producing  any 
apparent  increase  of  the  heallhy  actions  ;  and  6.  Astringents,  which  hâve 
the  property  of  producing  contraction  in  the  living  tissues  with  which  they 
may  oome  in  contact. 
X  n.  LOCAL  REMEDIES  may  be  divided  into  four  sections  :  a.  TTiose 
t^cting  the  funetion  of  a  part,  namely,  1.  Emetics,  which  act  on  the 
/  stomach,  producing  vomiting;  2.  Cathartics,  which  act  on  the  bowels, 

/  producing  a  purgative  effect;  3.  Dittretics,  which  act  on  the  kidneys,  pro- 

ducing an  increased  flow  of  nrine  ;  4.  Antilithics,  which  act  on  the  same 
organs,  preventing  the  formation  of  calculous  matter  ;  6.  Duphoretics, 
which  increase  the  cutaneous  discharge  ;  6.  Expectorants,  which  augment 
the  sécrétion  from  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  or  promote  the  dis- 
charge of  the  secreted  matter;  7.  Emhenaoooces,  which  excite  the  men- 
Btrual  sécrétion  ;  8.  Sialaoooues,  which  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  ;  and  9. 
Erkhinks,  which  increase  the  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  :  b.  Thoae  (peeling  the  organization  of  a  part,  including  1.  RtmE- 
FACiKNTS,  which  produce  redness  and  inflammation  of  the  skin  ;  2.  Epis- 
PAsncs  or  Yesicatories,  which  produce  a  serons  discharge  beneath  the 
cuticle,  forming  a  blister;  and  3.  Escharotics  or  Gacstics,  which  destroy 
the  life  of  the  part  upon  which  they  act  :  c.  TTiow  operating  by  a  mecha- 
tUccd  agency,  coneisting  of  1.  Denotxxnts,  which  lubricate  the  surface  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  prevent  the  contact  of  irritating  substances,  or 
ntingle  with  thèse  and  diminish  their  acrimony  ;  and  2.  Emollients,  which 
serve  as  vehioles  for  the  application  of  warmth  and  moisture,  at  the  same 
time  exeluding  the  air:  a.  Thou  which  act  on  exlraneous  matters  coti' 
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taâned  toithin  the  orgem»,  inclading  1.  ÂNTHULioNTiai,  which  destroy 
wonns,  or  expel  tbem  ironi  the  bowels  ;  and  2.  Antacios,  which  neutralize 
acid,  whether  existing  in  (he  alimentary  canal,  or  circalating  with  the  blood. 
It  is  believed  that  ail  anbatanoes  employed  as  medicines,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  which  are  so  pecoliar  in  their  action  aa  scarcely  to  admit 
of  classification,  may  be  distributed  without  violence  among  the  above 
classes.  Some  substances,  however,  in  addilion  to  the  propertiea  of  tho 
daaaes  to  which  they  are  severally  attached,  posaess  othera  in  common, 
which  give  them  practical  value,  and  authorize  their  association  in  distinct 
gnmps,  not  recognised  in  the  System  of  classification,  but  constantly  referred 
to  in  médical  language.  Thus  we  hâve  RcnuentAim,  which,  when  inter- 
nally  administered,  diminish  animal  temperatare;  Altkrativxs,  which 
change,  in  some  inexplicable  and  insensible  manner,  certain  morbid  actions 
of  the  System  ;  and  Oarvinativbs,  which,  by  promoting  contraction  in  the 
moscnlar  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  casse  the  expulsion  of  flatus.  It 
is  common,  moreover,  to  attach  distinct  names  to  groupa  of  remédies,  with 
référence  to  certain  éffeots  which  are  incident  to  the  properties  that  serve  to 
arrange  them  in  some  more  comprehensive  class.  Thus  Nakcotics  fre- 
qnendy  promote  sleep  and  relieve  pain,  and  in  relation  to  thèse  properties 
are  callêd  Soporifics  and  ânodtnss  ;  and  varions  medicines,  which  by 
diversified  modes  of  action  serre  to  remove  chronic  inflammation  and  en- 
largements  of  the  glands  or  viscera,  are  called  DiossmuxifTs.  Thèse 
terms  are  occasionally  employed  in  the  foUowing  pages,  and  are  hère  ex- 
plained,  in  order  that  the  sensé  in  which  we  use  them  may  be  accurately 
oaderstood.  W. 
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ABSINTHIUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Wormwood. 

"  The  tops .  and  leaves  of  Artemisia  Absinthium."  U.  S.  "  Artemisia 
Absinthium."  Lond.     "  Herb  of  Artemisia  Abainthium."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  ARTEMISIA  ABSINTHIUM.  Suramilates  florentes.  Dvib. 

Absinthe,  Fr.;  tiemeiner  Wermolh,  Otrm.;  Arsenzio,  ïlal.;  Artemiaio  Axenjo,  Span, 

Artemisia.  Stx.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua. — Nal.  Ord.  Compo8it2B 
Senecionideœ.  De  Cand.  Asteraees.  lÀndley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Réceptacle  sub-villons  or  nearly  naked.  Seed-doton  none. 
Calyx  imbricate,  with  roundisli,  converging  scales.  CoroUaa  of  the  ray 
none.  ffïUd. 

Several  species  of  Artemisia  hâve  enjoyed  some  réputation  as  medicines. 
The  leaves  of  the  .â.  Abrotaniim,  or  southernwood,  hâve  but  recently  beea 
discharged  front  the  Pharmacopceias.  They  hâve  a  fragrant  odoar,  and  a 
warm,  bitter,  nauseous  taste  ;  aud  wero  employed  as  a  tonic,  deobstruent,  and 
anthelmintie.  Similar  virtues  hâve  been  ascribed  to  the  .â.  Sanlonica.  The 
,â.  ponliea  has  been  occasionally  subslituted  for  common  wormwood,  but 
is  weaker.  The  ^.  vtdgaria,  or  mugwori,  formerly  enjoyed  considérable 
réputation  as  an  emmenagogne,  and  has  recently  come  into  some  notice,  ia 
conséquence  of  the  recommendation  of  its  root  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy  by 
Dr.  Burdach  of  Oermany.  For  this  purpose,  it  should  be  coUected  in  au- 
tamn  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  side  roots  only  dried  for  use.  Thèse 
should  be  powdered  as  they  are  wanted,  the  ligneous  portion  being  rejected. 
The  dose  is  about  a  drachm,  to  be  administered  in  some  warra  vehicle  in 
anticipation  of  the  paroxysm,  and  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  at  intervais 
of  half  an  hour,  till  perspiration  is  produced,  the  patient  being  con6ned  to 
bed.  In  the  intervais,  it  may  be  given  every  second  day.  This  is  merely 
the  revival  of  an  old  practice  in  Germany.  The  Jl.  vulgaris  of  this  countrjr 
is  thought  by  Nuttall  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  may  not  possess  similar 
propertics.  In  China,  moxa  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the 
artemisia  Chinenris,  and  J3.  Indien,  which  are  for  this  reason  ranked  among 
the  officinal  plants  by  the  Dublin  Collège.  (See  Moxa.)  The  medicine  known 
in  Europe  by  the  name  of  wormseed,  is  probably  the  product  of  différent 
species  of  Artemisia.  (See  ^artemisia  SarUonica.)  But  the  only  speciea 
which  requires  parlicular  description  is  the  .3.  Absinthium. 

Artemisia  Abiinthium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1844;  Woodv.jWW.5o/. 
p.  54.  t.  22.  Wormwood  ia  a  perennial  plant,  with  branching,  round,  and 
striated  or  furrowed  stems,  which  rise  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  are 
panicled  at  their  summit.  The  lower  portion  of  the  stem  lives  several 
years,  and  annually  sends  up  herbaceous  shoots,  which  perish  in  the  winter. 
l'he  radical  leaves  are  triply  pinnatifid,  witli  lanceolate,  obtuse,  dentate  divi- 
sions; those  of  the  stem,  doubly  or  simply  pinnatifid,  with  lanceolate,  some- 
what  acute  divisions  ;  the  floral  leaves  are  lanceolate;  ail  are  hoary.  The  flow- 
ers  are  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  hemispherical,  pedicelled,  nodding,  and 
in  erect  racemes.   The  florets  of  the  disk  are  numerous,  tliose  of  the  ray  few. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  is  aiso  cultivated  for  médical 
use.  It  is  among  our  garden  herbs,  and  has  been  natnralized  in  the  mouft| 
tainous  districts  of  New  England.  The  leaves  and  flowering  summits  are 
the  parts  employed,  the  larger  parts  of  the  stalk-being  rejected  They  should 
be  gaihered  in  July  or  August,  when  the  plant  is  in  flower.  They  préserve 
their  peculiar  sensible  properties  long  when  dried. 
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Wonnirood  has  a  sIroDg  odour,  and  an  intenselj  bitler,  nauseous  taste, 
wbich  it  unparts  to  water  and  alcohol.  A  dark  green  volatile  oil,  upon  which 
the  odoor  dépends,  is  obtained  by  distillation.  The  constituents,  according 
to  Braconnot,  ue  a  very  bitter,  and  an  almost  insipid  azotized  matter,  an  ex* 
cessively  bitter  resinous  substance,  a  f  reen  volatile  cil,  chlorophylle,  albumen, 
starch,  saline  matters,  aod  lignia.  Among  the  saline  substances,  Braconnot 
fousd  one  consisting  of  potassa  and  au  acid  wbich  he  supposed  to  be  pecu* 
liar,  and  denominated  abstnthic  acid,  but  which  is  now  asserted  to  be  per&ctly 
identica]  wiih  ibe  snccinic.  This  aeid  may  be  recognised  among  the  products 
of  the  dry  distillation  of  wormwood.  {Annal,  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.  xlviii. 
122.)  The  substance  formerly  called  sait  of  wormteood  {tal  absinlhiî)  la 
impnre  carbonate  o{  potassa,  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  asbes  ofthe'plant. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Cfses.  Wormwood  was  known  to  the  ancien ts. 
It  is  higbly  tonic,  and  probably  enters  the  circulation,  as  it  is  said  to  render 
tbe  flesh  and  milk  of  the  animais  fed  with  it  bitter.  It  formerly  enjoyed  great 
repntation  as  a  remedy  in  numerous  complaints  attended  with  a  debiliiated 
OMiditioQ  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  the  System  gene'rally.  Before  the 
iatrodoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  it  was  much  used  in  the  treatmeht  of  inter* 
mittenta.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  possess  anthelmintic  virtues.  At 
présent,  however,  it  is  litde  used  in  regular  practice  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. A  narcotic  property  has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some  writers,  in  con- 
séquence of  ils  tendency  to  occasion  headache,  and,  when  long  continued,  to 
prodnce  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  This  property  is  supposed  to  de. 
pend  on  tbe  volatile  oil,  and  therefore  to  be  less  obvious  in  the  décoction  than 
in  the  powder  or  infusion.  In  large  doses,  wormwood  irritâtes  the  stomach, 
and  excites  the  circulation.  The  herb  is  somelimes  applied  externally,  by 
way  of  fomentation,  as  an  antiseptic  and  discutient  The  dose  in  substance 
is  from  one  to  two  scruples;  of  the  infusion  made  by  maceraling  an  ouoce  ia 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  from  one  to  two  flnidounces. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractum  Artemisis  Absintbii.  Dub,  W. 

ACACIA.  U.S.,Lond. 
Gum  Arabie. 

"  The  concrète  juice  of  Acacia  vera  and  other  species  of  Acacia."  U.  S, 
"Acacia  vera.  Gummi."  Lond. 

Off:  Syn.  6UMMI  ACACIiS.  6nm  of  Tarions  species  of  Acacia.  Ed. 
ACACIA  ARABICA  et  ACACIA  VERA.  Gummi.  Dub.  * 

G<Mniiie  Arabique,  Fr.;  Arabiiehes  Gnmmi,  Qtrm;  Gonima  Arabici,  Ual.;  Gooia  Ara- 
biffa,  Spaa.;  Samagh  Arabee,  Arab, 

Acacia.  Sex.  Syst.  Polygamia  Monœcia.  —  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosœ, 
7Vt6.  Mimoseae. 

This  genus  is  one  of  those  into  which  the  old  genus  Mimosa  of  Linnœus 
wasdivided  by  Willdenow.  The  name  .acacia  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  desiguate  the  gum-tree  of  Egypt,  and  has  been  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  the  new  genus  in  which  that  plant  is  incUided. 

Gen.  Ch.  BERHArHRODnE.  Calyx  five-toothed.  CoroUa  five-cleft,  or 
fonned  of  five  petals.  Stamens  4-100.  Pistil  one.  Légume  bivalve.  Mâle. 
Calyx  five-toothed.     CoroUa  five-cleft,  or  formed  of  five  petals.     Stament 

4-100.  mod. 

Several  species  of  Acacia  contribute  to  fumish  the  gum  Arabie  of  the  shops. 
Among  the  most  important  are  the  Jl.  vera  and  d.  Arabica,  confouoded 
together  by  Linnsus  under  the  title  of  Mimosa  Nilotica. 

2* 
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Jleaeiavera.  WUld.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  1805;  Hayne,  Darstel.und  Bachreib. 
fye.  X.  34.  Thia  is  a  tree  of  middling  size,  with  numerous  scattered  branches, 
of  which  the  younger  are  much  bent,  and  covered  with  a  reddish-brown 
bark.  Tbe  leaves  are  alternate  and  bipinnate,  with  two  patrs  of  pinnse,  of 
which  the  lower  are  usually  fumished  with  ten  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  apper 
with  eight.  The  leaflets  are  very  small,  oblong-Iinear,  smooth,  and  sup- 
ported  upon  very  short  footstalks.  On  the  common  pétiole  ia  a  gland  between 
each  pair  of  pinnae.  Both  the  common  and  partial  pétiole  are  smooth.  Two 
sharp  spines,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long,  of  the  colonr  of  the  smaller 
branches,  and  joined  together  at  their  base,  are  found  at  the  insertion  of  each 
leaf.  The  âowers  are  yellow,  inodorous,  small,  and  collected  in  globular 
heads  supported  upon  slender  peduncles,  which  rise  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  in  number  from  two  to  five  together.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth,  flat, 
two^valved  légume,  divided  by  contractions,  occurring  at  regutar  intervais, 
into  several  roundish  portions,  each  containing  a  single  seed.  This  species 
ilonrishes  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Sénégal,  and  is  probably  scattered  over  the 
whole  intervening  portions  of  the  African  continent.  The  Acacia  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  considered  by  Sparrman  and  Thunberg  as  the  Mimosa 
Nilotica  of  Linn.,  and  hence  treated  by  some  authors  as  identical  with  the 
présent  species,  appears  to  be  distinct,  and  bas  received  the  name  of  .acacia 
Karroo.     It  exudes  a  gum,  which  is  collectecfat  the  Cape. 

A.  Arabica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  1805  ;  Hayne,  Darstd.  und  Besehrdb. 
X.  32. — Acacia  Nilolica,  Delil,  lU.fiar.  de  V  Egypt.  p.  79. — Acacia  vera. 
Vesling.  JSEgypt.  p.  8.  This  species,  though  often  litlle  more  than  a  shrub, 
attains  in  favourable  situations  the  magnitude  of  a  considérable  tree,  being 
sometimes  forty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  doubly  pinnate,  having  from  four  to  six  pairs  of 
pinnœ,  each  of  which  is  fumished  with  from  ten  to  twenty  pairs  of  minute, 
smooth,  oblong-Iinear  leaflets.  The  common  pétiole  bas  a  gland  between 
the  lowest  pair  of  pinnœ,  and  often  aiso  between  the  uppermost  pair.  Both 
the  common  and  partial  pétiole,  as  well  as  the  young  branches,  are  downy. 
The  thoms  are  straight,  and  disposed  as  in  the  former  species.  The 
flowers  are  also  arranged  as  in  the  A.  vera,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  similar 
shape.  The  A.  Arabica  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  gum- 
bearing  species.  It  grows  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Sénégal,  and  other 
parts  of  Âfrica,  flonrishes  also  in  Arabia,  and  is  abundant  in  Hindostan, 
where  its  gum  is  used  fur  food  by  the  natives. 

Besides  the  two  species  above  described,  the  foUowing  afTord  considérable 
quanttties  of  gum: — The  ^.  Sénégal,  a  small  tree,  inhabiting  the  hottest 
régions  of  Africa,  and  said  to  form  rast  forests  in  Senegambia  ;  the  A.  gum- 
mifera,  seen  by  Broussonet  in  Morocco  near  Mogador  ;  the  A.  Ehrenbergi- 
ana,  a  shrub  six  or  eight  feet  high,  named  in  honour  of  the  German  traveller 
Ehrenberg,  who  observed  it  in  the  déserts  of  Lybia,  Nubia,  and  Dongola  ; 
the  A.  Seyal,  growing  in  the  same  conntries  with  the  last-mentioned  spe- 
cies,  and  also  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Senegambia  ;  the  A.  Adansonii  of  the 
Ihre  de  Sénégambie,  which  is  said  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  Sénégal 
gum  ;  and  the  A.  tortilia,  which  Sometimes  attains  the  height  of  sixty  feet, 
and  inhabite  Arabia  Félix,  Nubia,  Dongola,  and  the  Lybian  désert.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  gum  is  obtained  also  from  other  species  not  hitherto 
described,  growing  in  the  hot  latitudes  of  Africa.  The  A.  decurrens  and 
A.floribtmda,  natives  of  New  HoUand,  yield  by  exudation  a  tolerably 
pure  gum,  which  bas  not  yet,  however,  been  extensively  collected.  Other 
trees,  moreover,  not  belonging  to  the  genus,  afford  a  similar  product, 
especially  the  Feronia  dephmtum  of  Hindostan,  the  gum  of  which,  accord- 
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ing  to  Ainalie,  is  nsed  for  médical  purposes  hy  ail  the  practitionert  of  Lower 
India. 

The  gum-bearing  Acacias  are  ail  thorny  or  prickly  trees  or  ahruba,  cal- 
colated  by  nature  for  a  dry  and  aandy  soil,  and  flourishiag  in  deaens  where 
few  other  treea  will  grow.  We  are  told  that  camels,  attached  to  the  cara- 
rans,  dérive  from  them  tbeir  chief  sustenance  in  many  parts  of  those  deso- 
kte  régions  in  which  Africa  abounda.  In  thèse  situations  tbey  hâve  a 
stDDted  growth,  and  présent  a  bare,  withered,  and  uninviting  aspect  ;  bot  in 
a  fiaTonrable  situation,  as  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  tbey  are  often  luxuriant 
and  beantiful. 

Their  bark  and  nnripe  fruit  contain  tannin  and  gaUic  acid,  and  are  some- 
times  Dsed  for  tanaing  leather.  An  extract  was  fonnerly  obtained  from  the 
immature  pods  of  the  ^.  Arabica  and  A.  vera,  by  expression  and  inspissa- 
tion.  It  was  known  to  the  aneients  by  the  name  of  acacia  verte  tuccui, 
and  was  highiy  lauded  by  Bome  of  the  Greek  médical  writers.  It  is  at  pré- 
sent little  osed,  though  diescribed  in  most  of  the  European  works  on  Phar- 
maey.  It  is  a  solid,  hesTy,  shining,  reddish-brown  substance,  of  a  sweetish, 
acidnlons,  styptic  taste,  and  soluble  in  water.  Ils  virtues  are  probably  those 
of  a  mitd  astringent.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  préparation  is  said  to 
be  nsnally  substitnted  for  it  called  acacia  nostras,  obtained  by  expression 
and  jnspissation  from  the  unripe  frnit  of  the  Pruma  <ptno«a,  or  wild  plum 
tree. 

The  gnm  of  the  Acacias  exudes  sponlaneousiy  from  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
and  branches,  and  hardens  on  exposore  ;  but  iocisions  are  sometiroes  made 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  exudation.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  favoured 
by  diaease  ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Jackson,  that,  in  Morocco,  the  greatest  pro- 
doct  is  obtained  in  the  driest  and  hottest  weather,  and  from  the  most  sickly 
trees.  An  elerated  température  appears  to  be  essential  ;  ft>r  in  cooler  cli- 
mates,  thongh  the  tree  may  flourish,  it  yields  no  gum.  According  to  Ehren- 
berg,  the  varieties  in  the  colour  and  other  characters  of  the  gum  do  not 
dépend  npon  différence  in  the  species  of  the  plant.  Thus,  iVom  the  saroe 
tree,  the  gum  will  exude  frothy  or  thick,  and  clear  or  dark  coloured,  and  will 
assume,  upon  hardening,  différent  shapes  and  sizes  ;  so  that  the  pièces,  when 
eoUected,  require  to  be  assorted  before  béing  delivered  iolo  commerce. 

Commercial  Hittory  and  Varieties.  The  most  common  varleties  of  this 
dnig  are  the  7\trkey,  the  Barbary,  the  Sénégal,  and  the  Indian  Chan$  to 
which  may  be  added  the  Cape  Gum. 

1.  TuRKBY  Gum.  Gum  Arabie  was  formerly  procured,  chiefly,  if  not 
exdnsively,  from  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  and  mnch  is  stiU 
obtained  from  the  same  sources.  It  is  collected  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia, 
Kordofan,  and  Datfur,  whence  it  is  taken  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandrie.  A 
considérable  qnanlity  is  also  bronght  to  the  same  port  from  Arabia.  We 
obtain  it  in  this  eountry  throngh  Srayrna,  Trieste,  Marseilies,  or  some  other 
entrepôt  of  the  Mediterranean  commerce.  Two  varieties  of  the  gum  hâve 
long  been  noticed,  one  more  or  less  coloured,  the  other  white,  which  were 
formerly,  aod,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  are  still  distinguished  by  the 
tilles  of  gum  gedda,  and  gum  luric,  derived  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Jidda  and  Tor,  from  which  the  varieties  were  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
respectively  exported.  The  gum  from  Egypt  is  commonly  known  to  our 
dmggists  by  the  name  of  Turkey  gum,  and  is  the  kind  with  which  the  apo- 
thecaries  are  asually  snpplied.  Thongh  interspersed  wilh  roundish  pièces 
of  varions  sizes,  it  consists  chiefly  of  small,  irregular  fragmenta,  which  are 
commonly  wbitish,  or  slighdy  tingcd  wilh  yellow  or  reddish-yellow.  It  is, 
oo  the  whole,  ligbter  coloured,  more  brittle,  more  readily  soluble,  and  much 
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freer  from  impuritiea  than  the  other  commercial  varieties,  aod  containa  much 
of  that  form  of  gum  Arabie,  whicb  is  characterlzed  by  innumerable  minute 
fiasures  pervading  ils  subatance,  and  impairing  its  transparency.  The  beat 
cornes  in  casea. 

2.  Barbary  Gum.  Mach  gum  Arabie  is  at  présent  obtaiaed  from  Bar- 
bary  ;  and  Mogador,  a  port  of  Morocco,  is  the  chief  entrepôt  of  the  trade. 
According  to  Jackson,  the  natives  call  the  tree  which  affords  it  attaUh. 
They  gather  it  in  the  months  of  July  and  Augusl,  when  the  weatlier  is  hot 
and  very  dry.  Two  kinds  are  brought  to  Mogador,  one  from  the  neighboar- 
ing  provinces,  the  other  by  caravans  from  Timbuctoo,  This  may  account 
fior  the  fact  that  the  Barbary  g^um  in  part  resembles  the  Turkey,  in  part  the 
Sénégal.  When  firat  deposited  in  the  warehouaes,  it  bas  a  faint  amell,  and 
makes  a  crackling  noiae,  oceasioned  by  the  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  small 
maasea  aa  they  become  more  dry.  The  Barbary  gum  is  exported  in  caska, 
and  reachea  the  U.  States  through  the  route  of  English  commerce. 

3.  SsNBOAi,  Gum.  Thia  variety  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Dntch.  The  French  afterwarda  planted  a  colony  on  the  western  coaat  of 
Africa,  and  took  poaaeasion  of  the  trade  ;  but  ainee  the  last  great  European 
war,  it  bas  been  fargely  shared  by  the  Engliah.  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sénégal,  and  Portendic,  conaiderably  further  north,  are  the  ports  in 
which  the  commerce  in  gum  lias  chiefly  centred.  Immense  foresta  of  the 
Acacia  exiat  at  some  distance  in  the  interior.  Thèse  are  composed  chiefly 
of  two  différent  trees,  called  by  the  natives  vereek  or  nereck,  and  nebuel  or 
nebued,  the  former  of  which  yields  a  while  gum,  the  latter  a  red.  Thèse 
are  probably  distinct  speeiea,  the  vereek  being,  according  to  M.  Rain,  the 
.â.  vera,  and  the  nebttel  the  .â.  Sénégal.  According  to  Adanaon,  there  are 
several  other  species  in  the  neighbourhood  which  yield  gum.  In  the  mouth 
Qf  November  the  jnice  begins  to  exude  from  the  trees.  The  dry  winds, 
which  prevail  aller  the  rainy  aeason,  cause  the  bark  to  crack  ;  the  juioe  flows 
oui,  and  hardens  in  masses,  which  are  often  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
aometimes,  according  to  M.  Rain,  as  latge  aa  the  egg  of  the  68trich.  At 
this  period,  the  Moors  and  negroes  proceed  to  the  forests  in  earavans,  collect 
the  gum  in  leather  sacks,  and  convey  it  to  the  coast,  where  they  exchange 
it  for  British  goods.  Sénégal  gum  is  imported  into  the  United  Statea  chiefly 
firom  Bordeaux.  It  is  usually  in  roundish  or  oval  unbroken  pièces,  of  vari- 
oua  aizes,  sometimea  whitish,  but  generally  yellowish  or  reddish,  or  brown- 
ish-red,  larger  than  those  of  the  Turkey  gum,  less  brittle  and  pulverizable, 
and  breaking  with  a  more  conchoidal  fracture.  The  French  give  the  name 
of  Chan  Cmam  {Gomme  de  Galam)  to  a  variety  consisting  of  pièces  more 
irregolar  in  shape,  often  angular  and  broken,  and  mixed  with  smaÛ  fragments, 
so  as  to  resemble  Turkey  gum  in  appearance.  {Guibourt.^ 

4.  India  Gum.  Considérable  quantities  of  gum  are  imported  into  this 
eoantry  from  India.  Ainslie  states  that  it  is  derived  from  the  ^.  .arabica f 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  it  is  taken  to  Calcutta  in  the  Arab 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in  pièces  of  varions  size,  co- 
loar,  and  quality,  some  resembling  the  broken  fragmenta  of  the  Turkey  gum, 
thongh  much  less  chinky  ;  others  large,  roundish,  and  tenacious,  like  the 
Sénégal.  Its  taate  is  aweeter  than  that  of  the  other  varieties.  It  is  usually 
much  contaminated,  containing,  beside  the  gennine  gum  Arabie,  portions 
of  a  difierent  kind  of  gum,  having  the  characteristic  propertiea  of  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Bassora.  Thia  is  distingnished  by  its  inaolubiliiy  in  water, 
with  which,  however,  it  unités,  swelling  up,  and  forming  a  aofit  viseid  mass. 
It  owes  its  propertiea  to  the  présence  of  bassorin.  The  pièces  of  this  gum 
bear  a  considérable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  genuine  article,  and  may 
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easîly  escape  détection.  Their  want  of  solubility,  however,  is  a  ready  tMt. 
More  or  less  of  a  similar  substance  is  fouad  in  the  parcels  of  gum  Arabie 
from  oiher  sources;  and  we  haye  seen  one  parcel,  said  to  hâve  corne  from 
Barbary,  chieây  composed  of  it.  Besides  this  impurity  in  tbe  India  gum, 
tfaere  are  of^n  others  more  readily  detected.  Among  thèse,  we  hâve  ob- 
serred  a  yellowish-white  resiuous  substance,  which  has  the  sensible  pro- 
peities  of  ihe  turpentines.  If  proper  care  be  used  in  assorting  this  com- 
mercial variety,  it  may  be  employed  for  ail  the  purposes  of  good  gum  Arabie 
The  India  gum  is  bronght  into  this  country  partly  from  Calcutta,  partly  by 
way  of  England.  It  usually  cornes  in  large  cases.  We  bave  seen  a  parcel 
of  gum  said  to  bave  come  direcdy  from  tbe  Red  Sea,  enclosed  in  large  saea 
made  of  a  kind  of  matting,  and  béaring  a  close  resemblance  to  the  gum  from 
Calcolta,  except  that  it  was  more  impure,  and  contained  numerous  large, 
irregular,  very  brîttle  masses,  not  much  less  than  the  fist  in  size. 

5.  Cape  Gum.  Pereira  mentions  that  gum  has  recently  been  imported 
ÏBto  Great  Britain  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  collected  pro- 
bably  from  the  .âcada  Karroo,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gariep  and  in  other  parts.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  in  tears  or  frag- 
ments, and  ia  considered  an  inferior  variety.  Noue  of  it  probably  reaches 
this  country. 

General  Pnpertie».  Gum  Arabie  is  in  roundish  or  amorphous  pièces,  m 
irregnlar  fragments  of  various  sizes,  more  or  less  transparent,  hard,  briltle, 
polverizable,  and  breaking  with  a  shining  fracture.  It  is  usually  white,  or 
yellowish-white  ;  but  frequently  présents  various  shades  of  red,  and  is  some- 
times  of  a  deep  orange  or  brownish  colour.  It  is  bleached  by  exposure  to 
the  light  of  the  sun.  In  powder  it  is  al  ways  more  or  less  purely  white.  It 
is  inodorons,  has  a  very  feeble,  slightly  sweetish  taste,  and  when  pure  dis- 
solves wholly  away  in  the  mouth.  The  spécifie  sravity  varies  from  1-31  to 
1-48.  (Berzdiut).  Gum  Arabie  consista  essentially  of  a  peculiar  proximate 
piinciple  of  plants  usually  called  gum,  but  for  which  the  name  of  areMn,* 

*  Moch  confasion  hu  ezisted  in  tho  tue  of  the  word  gum,  which  haa  been  employed  to 
eipreaa  nrions  concrète  vegetable  juices,  and,  Dt  tbe  saroo  time,  >  peculiar  proximata 
prineiple  of  plants.  It  is  now  proposed  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  former  of  thèse  sppli- 
eetioDs,  and  to  designate  the  prineiple  alluded  to  by  a  distinct  name.  Withia  a  few  years 
tbe  sobject  of  the  gnms  bas  been  investigated  by  M.  Guérin,  wbo  has  repealed  and  cor* 
leeled  the  expérimenta  or  former  chemists,  and  thrown  new  light  upon  the  nature  nf  thèse 
sabatances.  Several  of  the  facls  mentioned  in  the  text  bave  been  derived  from  bis  me- 
moir,  poUished  in  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phy».,  t  XLir,  p.  248.  M.  Guérin  conaiders 
as  eharacteristic  of  gums,  the  property  of  aSording'  macic  acid,  when  acted  on  by  nitrio 
•eid.  He  recognises  io  the  diSèrent  gums  three  distinct  proximate  principles  ;  namely, 
].  arati»,  or  tlie  pure  cum  of  cbemical  writers,  which  is  the  eosential  constituent  of  gum 
Arabie  in  ail  its  varieties;  2.  Aastorin,  which  enters  largcly  into  the  composition  of  Bas- 
Bora  gnra  and  tragacanth  ;  and  3.  ceratin,  which  constitules  the  portion  of  cherry  gum 
insoloble  in  cold  watcr.  Of  arabin  sufficlenl  is  said  in  the  texL  Bassorin  will  be  treated' 
of  onder  the  hcad  of  Bassora  gum.  (See  Jppendix.)  Of  «raiin  it  may  be  proper  to  sajr 
■  few  words  in  this  place.  The  gums  which  exude  from  ibe  cherry,  a priool,  peach,  and 
plom  trees,  ond  which  tbe  Frenoh  cal]  gomme  du  poyt,  appear  to  be  identical  in  compo- 
sition, consinting  of  a  portion  soloble  in  culd  watcr,  which  is  arabin,  and  a  portion  inso- 
laUe,  which  was  formerly  thonght  to  be  the  same  with  bassorin,  but  has^been  proved  by 
M.  Guérin  to  be  difTerenl,  and  is  appropriately  dcnoniinated  cerasin.  This  prineiple  i» 
eolourless,  semitransparent,  taatelcso,  inodoroua,  uncrysfallixable,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  in- 
■olnble  in  cold  watcr,  in  which  it  solUns  and  swells  a  litUe,  and  convertible  by  the  action 
of  boiliog  water  into  arabin,  with  which  it  appears  to  be  isomeric  In  tbia  last  property 
H  differs  materially  from  basuorin,  which  is  not  ohanged  by  boiling  watcr.  M.  Guéria 
mCgesU  (hat  the  natoral  beat  of  the  climate,  in  tropical  countries,  producea  the  sama 
rffeet  npon  the  exoded  gums  as  artificial  beat  in  colder  régions,  and  that  oonseqacntly 
tbe  aeaeia  gara  ooosisls  cbiefly  of  arabio.— Airfs  lo  Mrd  tditUm. 
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origintdly  proposed  by  Chevreul,  bas  been  adopted  by  the  French  chemisUu 
In  describing  ita  chemical  relations,  therefore,  we  describe  those  of  the  pria» 
ciple  alluded  to.  Water,  either  cold  or  hot,  dissolves  it,  and  forms  a  viscid 
solution  called  mucilage,  which,  whea  evaporated,  yields  the  gam  uachanged. 
(See  Mucilago  Acacix.)  It  is  insoluble  in  alcobol,  elber,  and  the  cils  ;  and 
àlcohul  précipitâtes  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  The  diluted  acids  dissolve 
it,  but  not  more  freely  than  water.  The  concentrated  acids  décompose  it. 
Triturated  witb  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  températures,  it  is  converted  into 
a  substance  similar  to  the  gummy  product  which  results  from  the  action  of 
the  same  acid  on  linen  rags  and  saw-dust.  Heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  deeomposed  with  the  évolution  of  catbon.  The  diluted  acid, 
wben  boiled  with  it,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  saccharine  substance. 
Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  mncic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  produces 
oxalic  and  malic  acids.  It  combines  with  several  of  the  salifiable  bases.  With 
the  alkalies  and  earths  it  forma  soluble  compounds.  By  the  subacetate  of 
lead  it  is  precipitated  from  its  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  white  insoluble  com- 
poand  of  gum  and  protoxide  of  lead;  and  a  délicate  test  of  its  présence  ia 
any  liquid  is  thus  aflbrded.  It  enters  into  combination  witb  several  salts. 
A  solution  of  borax  coagulâtes  it.  When  added  to  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
potassa,  it  précipitâtes  a  compound  of  gum,  potassa,  and  silica,  while  a  com- 
pound  of  gum  and  potassa  remains  dissolved.  Its  solution  yields  a  precipi- 
tate  with  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  forms  a  brown,  semi-transparent jelly,  when 
mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  In  solution  it  unités 
with  sugar  ;  and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  a  transparent,  solid  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  susceptible  of  crystallization. 

Gum  Arabie  undergoes  no  change  by  time  when  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Its 
aqueous  solution,  if  strong,  remains  for  a  considérable  length  of  time  unal- 
tered,  but  ultimately  beoomes  sour  in  conséquence  of  the  production  of  acetic 
acid.  At  a  température  between  300°  and  400°,  the  gum  becomes  soft,  and 
fflay  be  drawn  into  threads.  Ât  a  red  beat  it  is  deeomposed,  yielding,  among 
other  substances,  a  minute  proportion  of  ammonia.  When  burnt,  it  leaves 
about  three  per  cent,  of  ashes,  consisting,  according  to  Guérin,  of  the  car- 
bonates of  potassa  and  lime,  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  silica.  The  lime  extsts  in  the 
gum  oombined  with  an  excess  of  malic  acid,  which  gives  to  its  solution  the 
property  of  reddening  litmus  paper.  Besides  pure  gum,  or  arabin,  gum  kn- 
bic  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  some  azotized  body,  which  is  thonght 
to  occasion  a  slight  opalescence  in  its  solution,  several  saline  substances,  and 
a  considérable  quantity  of  uncorabined  water,  amounting,  according  to  Gué- 
rin,  to  16  or  17  per  cent.  Pure  gum  may  bc  obtained  by  treating  the  com- 
pound of  gum  and  protoxide  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  ulti- 
mate  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  but  the  proportions  are 
stated  somewhat  diiTerently  by  différent  chemists.  Thns  its  formula  bas 
been  variously  given,  C^HuDu'i  (^uH^iOm,;  and  CuH„0,i. 

The  properlies  above  described  belong  to  gum  Arabie  generally.  There 
are,  however,  pharmaceutic  varieties  which  présent  différences  deserving 
notice.  1.  Gum  thtU  is  transparent  and  readily  soluble.  This  constitutes 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  commercial  varieties  dislinguished  by  the 
Dames  of  Turkey  gum  and  Sénégal  gum.  It  is  characterized  by  its  transpa- 
Tency,  ready  solubility,  and  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  thickness  and 
viscidity  of  its  solution.  Under  this  head  roay  be  included  the  gomme 
blanche'fendillée  of  Guibourt,  and  other  French  writers.  It  is  diminguished 
by  the  whiteness  and  déficient  transparency  of  the  pièces,  attributable  to  the 
minute  cracks  or  fissures  with  which  they  abound,  and  whioh  render  them 
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very  britde  and  CMÏly  poIverisaUe.  This  peenliar  «tnwtofe  ia  genertUy 
•iâibed  to  tbe  inflaence  of  solar  beat  and  light;  but  ia  conjeetared  bj  HajHM 
lo  arise  from  the  exudatioB  of  ihe  jnice  in  tbe  frotby  state  noticed  by  Ehrei^ 
berg.  Tlwaffa  the  pièces  are  somewhat  opaqae,  each  of  the  minnte  frag- 
menta into  wbieh  they  tavy  be  broken  ia  perfeclly  tranaparent  and  bon»- 
feneooa.  This  Tarietj,  in  cooaeqaenee  of  ita  prompt  and  entire  solnbility, 
ia  oaually  preferred  for  médical  nae,  and  for  moat  parposea  in  pharmaey. 
3.  Gton  ut»  transparent  and  Ut»  solùble.  Guibourt  baa  proposed  for  por- 
tiona  of  tbia  gam  the  name  of  gomme  ptUiatiée,  from  the  drenmstance  tbat 
the  masaea  are  always  apparently  covered,  on  some  part  of  their  aarfaee,  by 
a  yeUowiah  opaque  pellicle.  Other  portiona  of  it  hâve  a  mamillary  appear- 
ance  on  tbe  surface.  Ils  tranaparency  ia  less  perfect  thaa  that  of  the  former 
Tariety;  it  ia  leas  freely  and  leas  completely  diaaolved  by  water,  and  forma 
a  more  riscid  solntîon.  It  melta  with  diffieulty  in  the  month  ;  and  adhères 
lenacioaaly  to  tbe  teetb.  It  ia  found  in  ail  the  conmeroial  varieties  of  gnm, 
bot  leaat  in  that  from  Egypt.  Ita  peouliaritiea  may  probaUy  be  aaerlbed 
to  rariaUe  proportions  of  batsofin  aesociated  with  the  s<rinble  arabin.  B»» 
tween  thèse  two  Tarietiea  of  gom  tbere  are  insenaible  gradatiena,  so  that 
it  woukl  be  difficnlt  always  to  ciaasify  the  apecimena  which  may  corne  nndar 
notice. 

jH^mritiea  and  adultération».  In  parcels  of  gnm  Arabie  there  ara  s«n«- 
times  pieees  of  a  dark  coloor,  opaque,  and  incorporated  with  ligneoaa, 
eartby.  or  other  impnritiea.  The  inferior  are  often  mixed  with  or  aubati- 
toted  for  the  better  kinds,  eapeeially  in  powder  ;  and  portions  of  insolnUe 
gnm,  bdellinm,  and  other  concrète  jnices  of  unknown  origin,  are  foond 
among  tbe  genoine.  Flour  or  starch  is  sometimes  fraudulently  added  to  the 
powder,  bnt  is  easily  detected  by  the  blue  colonr  which  it  produees  with 
solution  of  iodine.  In  conséquence  of  the  impuriliee,  and  différence  in 
quality,  gnm  Arabie  shonid  generally  be  assorted  for  pharmaeentical  use. 

Èftdiad  Propertiet  and  Uses.  This  gnm  is  nsed  in  medicine  chiefly  as 
a  demuleent.  By  the  viscidity  of  ils  a<dution,  it  serres  to  cover  and  sheathe 
înflamed  aBTfaeee;  and  by  blending  with  and  diluting  irritating  mattera,  tenda 
to  Uunt  their  acrimony.  Hence  it  ia  advantageoualy  employed  in  eatarrhal 
affections  and  irritation  of  the  fonces,  by  beiog  held  in  the  month  and  al- 
ktwed  slowly  to  dissolve.  Intemally  administered  it  bas  been  fonnd  e^fte- 
cially  nseful  in  infiammatory  affections  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucotis 
membrane;  and  its  employment  bas  even  been  extended  to  similar  affectiona 
of  the  longs  and  nrinary  organa.  Whether  it  is  bénéficiai  in  the  latter  casea 
in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  dilution  reaulting  from  ita  watery  Tehicle, 
ia  a  donbtfnl  point.  By  aome  phyaicians  it  is  thonght  to  posseas  a  po«- 
tively  sédative  influence  over  the  action  of  inflamed  surfaces  to  which  it  ia 
applied  in  the  stale  of  solution.  As  an  article  of  diet  in  fébrile  cases,  and 
oîhers  reqniring  an  adhérence  to  a  very  rigid  regimen,  it  is  perhaps  superior 
to  almost  any  other  substance.  If  not  positively  sédative,  it  is  certainly  net 
in  the  least  irritating,  while  it  is  snfficiently  nourishing  to  prevent  tbe  inja- 
rions  action  of  the  organs  upon  themselves.  Its  nutritive  properties  hâve 
been  denied  ;  bot  the  fact  of  their  existence  resta  on  incontrovertible  évidence.  • 
The  Moors  and  negrœs  live  on  it  almost  exclusively  doriag  tbe  period  of 
ita  coileetion  and  conveyance  to  market;  the  Bnshman  Hottentots,  in  times 
of  searcity,  support  themselves  upon  it  for  days  together;  and  we  are  told 
tbat  the  apea  of  Sonth  Afiica  are  very  fond  of  it.  Six  oanees  a.  day  are 
s»d  to  be  niffieient  to  suatain  lifia  in  a  healthy  adult.  In  many  cases  of 
dWsese,  ils  solution  may  with  propriety  eonstitute  the  exclusive  drink  aad 
food  of  tbe  patient.     It  is  beat  prepared  by  dissolving  an  oance  of  the  gom 
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in  a  pitit  of  bmling  water,  and  allowing  the  solntion  to  cool.  In  pharmacy, 
gam  Arabie  ia  extensively  usecl  for  the  suspension  of  insoluble  sabstances 
in  water,  and  for  the  formation  of  pills  and  trochea. 

OJ^.  Prep.  Gonfectio  Amygdate,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Mistara  Amyg- 
dalee,  U.  S.  Ed.,  Dub.;  Mistura  Cretœ,  U.  S.}  M acilago  Acaciee,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Cretn  Compositas,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Pulvis  Tra- 
gaeanth»  Composiuw,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Troehisci  Aobcis,  Ed.  W. 

ACETOSELLA.  Lond. 
Wood-sorrd. 

\    "Oxalis  Acetosella."  Ijtni. 

Otcille  d«  bûcheron,  Snrelle,  Pr.;  Sanerkiee,  €ferm.;  Alleloja,  Jtal.;  Aeederillt,  Span. 

OxALU.     Stx.  Sytt.  Decandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Oxalidaceœ. 

Oen.  Ch.  Cah/x  five-leaved.  PetaU  five,  connected  by  tbe  clawa.  Ski- 
mens  unequal,  the  five  shorter  exterior  ones  connected  at  the  base.  Cap- 
niles  opening  elastically  at  the  corners,  five-angled.  Seeda  covered  with 
an  arillns.    Pursh. 

OxaHs  AcetoieUa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  780.;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  663. 
t.  201.  The  wood-sorrel  is  a  small  perenniat,  herbaceous,  stemless  plant, 
with  numerous  radical  leaves,  which  are  ail  lemate,  and  supported  apon 
slender  hairy  pétioles.  The  leaflets  are  obcordate,  entire,  hairy,  of  a  yel> 
lowish-green  colour,  but  freqnenlly  purplish  on  their  under  surfece.  The 
scape  or  flower-stalk,  which  usually  exceeds  the  pétioles  in  length,  is  fur- 
nished  with  two  scaly  bractes  near  the  middle,  and  terminâtes  in  a  large 
-white,  or  ilesh-coloured  flower,  marked  with  reid  streaks.  The  styles  are 
of  the  same  length  with  the  inner  stamens. 

This  plant  is  a  native  both  of  Europe  and  N.  America.  In  this  coontry 
it  is  foimd  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  régions  of  the  interior.  It  sélects 
«hady  places,  such  as  woods,  groves,  and  hedges,  and  fiowers  in  May.  Other 
indigenous  species  of  Oxalis,  more  widely  dilTused  than  the  O.  Acetosdla, 
might  be  substituted  for  it  withoot  disadvantage,  as  they  possess  similar 
properties.  They  ail  hâve  ternate  leaves  with  obcordate  leaflets,  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  O.  violacea,  bear  yellow  flowers.  The  whole 
herbaceous  portion  may  be  nsed. 

Properties,  WoodHSorrel  is  without  smell,  and  has  an  agreeable  sonr  taste. 
It  owes  ils  acidity  to  i!t\e  binoxalate  of  potassa,  yt\nc\i  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rated  for  use,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  stdt  <f  torrd.  This  is  prepared, 
in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  from  différent  species  of  Oxalis  and  Romex, 
by  the  following  process.  The  plants,  previously  bruised,  are  macerated  for 
eorae  days  in  water,  and  then  submitted  to  pressure.  The  iiquid  thus  ob- 
tained  is  mixed  with  clay  and  occasionally  agitated  for  two  days.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  clear  liqnor  is  decanted,  and  evaporated  so  that  crystals 
may  form  when  it  cools.  Thèse  are  purified  by  sdution  and  a  new  crys- 
tallization.  Five  hundred  parts  of  the  plant  afibrd  four  parts  of  the  acidu- 
lous  sait.  The  same  sait  may  be  prepared  by  exactly  neutralizing  with 
potassa  one  part  of  oxalic  acid  in  solution,  then  adding  one  part  more  of  the 
acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  so  that  it  may  crystallize  upon  cooling. 
Binoxalate  of  potassa  is  in  rhomboidal  crystals,  of  a  sour,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste,  spluble  in  forty  parts  of  cold  and  six  parts  of  boiling  water  {^Kan€), 
and  nnalterable  in  the  air.  It  contains  72  parts  or  two  équivalents  of 
oxalic  acid,  47-15  parts  or  one  équivalent  of  potassa,  and  18  parts  or  two 
équivalents  of  water.    The  qiiadroxalate  of  potassa  is  often  snbstituted 
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Sm  tfae  binozalate.  Itis  prepared  in  the  sune  manner,  «xeept  tbat,  intteMl 
or  one  part,  three  parts  of  the  acid  are  added  to  the  original  portion  neutral- 
i«d  by  potassa.  Both  salis  are  kept  in  the  shops  under  the  names  of  sait 
^  *?j  •  ****^"*'  *<^  "f  Semons,  and  are  employed  for  removing  iron 

Boold  and  ink  stains  from  linen,  and  sometimes  as  a  test  for  lime.  Both 
"•J^^DO'Js,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  uncombined  oxalic  acid. 

Afediad  PropeHxt».  This  and  other  species  of  sorrel  are  réfrigérant; 
and  their  infusion,  or  a  whey  made  by  boiling  them  in  milk,  may  be  u*ed 
*»  a  pleasant  drink  in  fébrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  A  solution  of 
tee  bmoxalate  of  potassa  is  ased  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  sobstitute 
forlemonade.  The  firesh  plant,  eaten  raw,  is  said  to  be  uscful  in  scorbaUc 
CMea.  ^_ 


ACETUM.  U.S.,Lond. 
Vinegar. 

"Impare  Alnte  acetic  acid  prepared  by  fermentation."  V.S.  "Acetom. 
Fermentatione  paratum."  Lond. 

Cf.  awu  ACETUM  BRITANNICUM.  Brituh  vinegar.    ACETUM 
OALLICUM.  H-aieh  vinegar.  Ed.;  ACETUM  VINL  Dub. 
VmugTe,  Fr.;  Ewigr,  Gtrm;  Acelo,  hal;  Vinijrre,  ^n. 

Vinegar  is  a  aour  liquid,  the  product  of  the  acetons  fermentation.  Viewed 
ehemieally,  it  is  a  very  dilute  soltition  of  acetic  acid,  containing  foreign 
matlets.     (See  .âàdum  Aeaieum.) 

The  aeetous  fermentation  can  be  induced  in  ail  liquors  which  hâve  under- 
fone  or  are  saseeptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation.  Thns  sugar  and  water, 
sMcharine  vegetable  juicee,  infusion  of  malt,  eider,  and  wine  may  be  con- 
wrled  into  vinegar,  if  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  ferment,  and  exposed, 
«ilh  aeecM  of  air,  to  a  température  between  7&°  and  90°. 

In  différent  conntries,  différent  liquors  are  used  for  conversion  into  vine- 
gar. In  France  and  other  wine  countries,  wine  is  employed;  in  Britain, 
infuion  of  malt;  and  in  the  Uniied  States,  for  the  most  part,  cider.  For 
the  use  of  the  vehite  lead  manufacturer,  it  lia«,  of  later  years,  been  exten- 
sively  made  from  potatoes. 

The  metbod  puraued  in  making  wine  vinegar  at  Orléans,  in  France,  where 
it  is  manufactnred  in  the  greatest  perfection,  is  as  follows.     Casks  are  em- 
ployed of  about  the  capacity  of  88  wine  gallons,  those  being  preiêrred  which 
hâve  been  previously  used  for  a  similar  porpose.    They  are  placed  apright 
in  three  rows,  one  above  another;  each  cask  having  an  opening  at  the  top 
of  aboat  two  inehes  in  diameter.     In  sunimer,  no  artificial  beat  is  used;  but 
in  winter,  the  température  of  the  manufactory  is  maintained  at  about  68". 
Tht  wiae  intended  to  be  converied  into  vinegar  is  kept  in  separate  casks, 
eantaining  beech  shaviogs,  on  which  the  lees  are  deposited.     Twenty-two 
gaflons  of  good  vinegar,  boiling  hot,  are  first  introduced  into  ea(^  vinegar 
eaak,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  about  two  gallona  of  the  wine,  drawn 
off  dear,  ara  added  ;  and  the  same  quantity  is  added  every  eight  days,  until 
the  casks  are  fall.     After  this,  the  vinegar  takes  about  fifteen  days  to  form. 
At  the  esd  of  that  time,  oniy  half  the  contents  of  each  cask  is  drawn  off; 
vd  it  is  filled  np  again  by  the  addition  of  two  gallona  of  wine  every  eight 
d>y«  as  at  firat.     In  some  cases,  however,  the  quantity  of  wine  added,  and 
the  intenrab  b^ween  the  successive  additions,  are  greater  or  less  than  thos« 
kneindiealed;  the  variations  in  this  respect  depending  upon  the  progresi 
of  Ihe  fanentatifla.    To  deleroùne  this  point,  tbe  vinegar  nakers  plunge  f 
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stave  into  the  cask  ;  and  if,  upon  withdrawing  it,  they  find  it  eovered  with 
froth,  they  judge  that  the  fermentation  is  goiog  on  properly,  and,  accord- 
ingly,  add  more  wine. 

When  the  infusion  of  malt  is  employed,  the  process  is  .as  foHows.  The 
infusion,  when  properly  cooled,  is  put  into  large  and  deep  fermenting  tuns, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  yeast,  and  kept  in  fermentation  for  four  or  five  days. 
The  liquor  is  now  distributed  into  smaller  vessels,  placed  in  a  room  heated 
by  means  of  .a  stove,  and  kept  there  for  about  six  weeks,  or  until  the  whole 
is  soured.  It  is  then  transferred  to  common  barrela,  which  are  placed  ia 
the  open  air,  the  bung-holes  being  simply  covered  with  a  tile  to  keep  out  the 
rain  ;  in  which  situation  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  several  montha,  or 
until  perfect  vinegar  is  formed.  The  process  is  then  completed  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner.  Large  tuns  are  prepared  with  faUe  bottoms,  on  which  is 
put  a  quantity  of  the  refuse  of  raisins  «nd  other  fruit,  technically  called  râpe. 
Thèse  tons  are  worked  in  pairs,  one  being  completely  filied  with  the  vine- 
gar from  the  barrels,  and  the  oûier  only  tbree-fourths  filied.  In  the  latter, 
the  fermentation  takes  place  more  rapidly;  and  the  process  is  rendered  more 
active  alternately  in  one  or  the  bther  tun,  by  filling  up  each  daily  from  the 
other,  until  the  process  is  completed. 

In  the  United  States,  cider  is  the  principal  liquid  from  which  vinegar  is 
prepared.  When  it  is  made  on  a  large  scale  from  cider,  the  liquor  is  placed 
m  barrels  with  their  bung-holes  open,  which  are  exposed  during  the  sum- 
mer  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  acetificatiou  is  completed  in  the  course  of 
about  two  years.  The  progress  of  the  fermentation,  however,  must  be 
watched  ;  and  as  soon  as  perfect  vinegar  is  formed,  it  should  be  racked  off 
into  clean  barrels.  Without  this  précaution,  the  acetous  fermentation  would 
ran  into  the  putrefactive,  and  the  whole  of  the  vinegar  be  spoiled.  The 
early  cider  is  notso  good  for  conversion  into  vinegar  as  the  late,  in  consé- 
quence of  the  abundance  of  malic  acid  in  the  former;  for  it  must  be  recol- 
lected  that,  in  cider,  the  malic  acid  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  the  acetous 
fermentation,  but  the  alcohol  which  it  contains  as  a  vinous  liquor. 

Vinegar  is  now  made  by  the  improved  Oerman  method,  by  which  the 
time  consumed  in  its  formation  is  greatly  abridged.  A  mixture  is  made  of 
one  part  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  four  to  six  parts  of  water,  and  one- 
thonsandth  of  honey  or  extract  of  malt  to  aet  as  a  ferment.  This  mixture 
is  allowed  to  trickle  through  a  mass  of  beech  shavings,  previously  steeped 
in  vinegar,  and  contained  in  a  deep  oaken  tub,  called  a  vinegar  generator. 
The  tub  is  fumished,  nèar  the  top,  with  a  shelf,  perforated  with  numerons 
email  holea,  which  are  loosely  filied  with  packthread  about  six  inches  lon|[, 
prevented  from  slipping  through  by  a  knot  at  one  end.  The  alcoholic 
mixture,  first  heated  to  between  75°  and  83°,  is  placed  on  this  shelf,  and 
slowly  percolates  the  beech  shavings,  whereby  it  becomes  minutely  divided. 
It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process  that  a  current  of  air  should  pass 
through  the  tub.  In  order  to  establish  this  current,  eight  equidistant  holes 
are  pierced  near  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  forming  a  horizontal  row,  and  four 
glass  tubes  are  inserted  vertically  in  the  shel^  of  sufficient  length  to  pro- 
ject  above  and  below  it.  The  air  entera  by  the  holes  below  and  passes 
oui  by  the  tubes.  The  contact  of  the  air  with  the  minutely  divided  liqnid 
rapidly  prorootes  the  acetificatiou,  which  consists,  essentially,  in  the  oxida- 
tion  of  the  alcohol.  During  the  process  the  température  rises  to  100°  or 
104°,  and  remains  nearly  stationary  while  the  process  is  going  on  favour- 
ably.  The  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a  discharge  pipe  near  the  bottom,  and 
miyt  be  passed  three  or  four  times  through  the  tub,  before  the  acetification 
is  completed,  which  generally  occupies  frotn  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  houn. 
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Yîneg^r  mvj  be  clarified,  withoat  injoring  \\A  aroma,  hy  throwing  about  a 
tambler  fall  of  boiling  milk  into  from  fifty  to  sixty  wine  gallons  of  the  liquid, 
and  stirring  the  mixture.  This  opération  has  thé  effect,  al  the  same  ttme,  of 
lendering  red  vinegsr  pale. 

The  séries  of  changes  which  occur  daring  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
ealled  acelijication.  During  ils  progress,  there  is  a  disengagement  of  heat; 
the  liquor  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  turbid,  and  filaments  fbrm,  which  are 
ebserred  to  move  in  various  directions,  nnttl,  finally,  the  fermentation  being 
eompleled,  they  are  deposited  in  a  mass  of  a  pultaceous  consistence.  The 
liqoor  now  becomes  transparent,  its  alcohol  has  disappeared,  and  acetic  acid 
bas  been  forraed  in  its  place.  How  then  is  this  change  of  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid  effected  ?  Liebig  supposes  that  it  takes  place  in  conséquence  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  substance,  ealled  aldebyd,  into  which  the  alcohol  is  changed 
by  the  loss  of  a  part  of  its  hydrogen.  The  alcohd,  consisting  of  four  equiv. 
of  Carbon,  six  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  oxygen,  loses  two  eqniv.  of  hydro- 
gen through  the  influence  of  the  atmosphère,  and  becomes  aldehyd,  coq- 
posed  of  four  eqniv.  of  carbon,  four  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  oxygen.  Thi», 
by  the  absorption  of  two  equir.  of  oxygen,  becomes  four  equiv.  of  carbon, 
four  of  hydrogen,  and  four  of  oxygen  ;  that  is,  hydrated  acetic  acid.  Thns 
the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  consists  in,  firat,  the  removsJ  of  two 
equir.  of  hydrogen,  and  afterwards  the  addition  of  two  eqniv.  of  oxygen. 
Aldehyd  is  a  colourless,  very  inflammable,  ethereal  liquid,  having  a  pungent 
taite  and  smell.  Ils  density  is  0-79.  It  absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity,  and 
is  thns  converted  into  acetic  acid,  as  just  stated.  Its  name  alludes  to  its  rela- 
tion to  alcohol,  o/cohol  dehydtogeniXieA.  Ils  aqueoas  solution  is  decomposed 
by  eaustic  potassa  with  formation  of  aldehyd  resin.  This  is  a  soft  light- 
brown  mass,  which,  when  heated  to  213°,  gives  off  a  very  nauseous  soapy 
smell. 

Froperliea.  Vinegar,  when  good,  is  of  an  agreeable  penetrating  odour, 
and  pleasant  acid  taste.  The  ïtetter  sorts  hâve  a  grateful  aroma,  which  is 
probaUy  due  to  the  présence  of  an  ethereal  substance,  perhaps  acetic  ether. 
The  colour  of  vinegar  varies  from  pale  yellow  to  deep  red.  When  long 
kept,  particnlarly  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  muddy  and  ropy,  acquires 
an  unpleasant  smell,  putréfies,  and  loses  its  acidity.  This  resuit  may,  in  a 
good  measure,  be  prevented  by  boiling  it  for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  coagn- 
ute  and  separate  the  glaten,  and  immediately  transferring  it  to  bottles,  which 
most  be  well  corked. 

The  emential  ingrédients  of  vinegar  are  acetic  acid  and  toater;  bot  besides 
thèse  it  contains  various  other  substances,  derived  from  the  particular  vinons 
liqnor  from  which  it  may  hâve  been  prepared.  Among  thèse  may  be  men- 
tioned,  colouring  matter,  gum,  starch,  gluten,  sugar,  a  liitle  idcohol,  and  fre- 
quently  malic  and  tartaric  acids,  with  minute  portions  of  alkaline  and  earthy 
salts.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  vinegar  should  be  free  from 
sulphuric  acid,  and  of  such  a  strength  that  a  finidcance  would  be  saturated 
by  abont  thirty-five  grains  of  crystallized  bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

In  the  last  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia  (1841),  two  kinds  of  vinegar  hâve 
been  made  officinal,  malt  vinegar  and  wine  vinegar,  nnder  the  names  of 
BritUh  vinegar  and  French  vinegar.  In  this  Pharmacopœia  the  former 
is  stated  to  vary  in  density  from  1-006  to  1-019,  the  latter  from  1-014  to 
1-022.  Spécifie  gravity,'  however,  is  not  an  accurate  index  of  the  strength 
of  vinegar. 

Malt  vinegar  has  a  yellowish-red  colour.  That  of  British  manufacture 
nsnally  contains  sulphuric  acid,  which  the  manufacturer  is  allowed  by  law 
to  add  in  a  proportion  not  ezceeding  one-thousandth  part.    The  strongest 
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kind,  called  proof  vînegar,  contains  fnom  4-6  to  6  per  cent,  of  «cetic  acid. 
The  Edinburgh  Collège  does  not  recognise  this  impurity,  although  eano- 
tioned  by  Ihe  Britieh  laws,  and,  therefore,  rejects  the  vinegar  if  it  give  évi- 
dence of  the  présence  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  contrary,  the  London 
Collège  admit*  the  vinegar  if  the  precipitate  of  sniphate  of  baryta,  obtained 
on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  does  not  ezceed  l'14 
grains  to  the  fluidounce  (Impérial  measure.) 

H-ine  vinegar  is  nearly  one-sixth  stronger  than  pure  malt  vinegar.  It  is 
of  two  sorts,  the  white  and  the  led,  according  as  it  is  prepared  from  white 
or  red  wine.  White  wirie  vinegar  is  usually  preferred,  and  that  made  at 
Orléans  is  the  best.  Eed  toine  vinegar  may  be  deprived  of  its  colour  and 
rendered  limpid,  by  being  passed  through  animal  charcoal.  According  to 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopcsia,  wine  vinegar  may  be  distinguished  from  mak 
vinegar  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  clight  ezcess,  which  causes  in  the 
former  "  a  purplish  niuddiness,  and  siowly  a  purplish  precipitate,"  and  in 
the  latter,  either  no  effect,  or  a  dirty  brownish  precipitate. 

AdultertUioni.  The  principal  foreign  substances  wliich  vinegar  is  liable 
to  cootain,  are  sulphuric  acid  and  certain  acrid  substances,  introduced  by 
design,  and  copper  and  lead  derived  from  improper  vessels  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. Muriatic  and  nitric  acids  are  but  rarely  présent.  Chloride  of 
barium  wiil  detect  sulphuric  acid,  by  producing  a  white  precipitate  in  the 
diiuted  vinegar  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  pure,  the  test  will  prodnce  a  slight  yellow- 
ish,  flocculeut  precipitate.  Muriatic  acid  may  be  discovered  by  adding  to  a 
distilled  portion  of  the  snspected  vinegar,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
will  throw  down  a  cnrdy  white  precipitate.  If  nitric  acid  be  présent,  an 
improbable  impurity,  it  may  be  detected  by  its  producing  a  yellow  coloar, 
wben  the  suspected  vinegar  is  boiled  with  indigo.  The  acrid  substaaoes 
usually  introduced  into  vinegar  are  red  pepper,  long  pepper,  pellitory,  grains 
of  paradise,  and  mustard  seed.  Thèse  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  so  as 
to  form  an  extract,  which  will  hâve  an  acrid,  biting  laste,  if  any  one  of  the 
substances  mentioned  be  présent.  By  far  the  most  dangerous  impurities  in 
vinegar  are  copper  and  lead.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  a  brownish 
precipitate  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  to  tlie  concentrated 
vinegar;  the  latter,  by  a  blackish  precipitate  wiih  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
a  yellow  one  with  iodide  of  potassium.  Pure  vinegar  is  not  discoloured  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Médical  Propertie».  Vinegar  acts  as  a  réfrigérant  and  diuretic.  With 
diis  view,  it  is  added  to  diluent  drinks  in  inflammatory  fevers.  It  is  some- 
times  used  as  a  clyster,  diluied  with  twice  or  thrice  its  bulk  of  water,  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  powerful  antidote  to  the  narcotic  poisons,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  In  the  case  of  opium  the  best  anthorities  unité  in  considering  it 
worse  than  nseless,  as  it  rather  gives  activity  to  the  poison  than  neutralizes 
it.  Externally  it  is  employed  as  a  fomentation  or  lotion  in  bmises  and 
sprains.  Diloted  with  water,  it  forma  the  best  means  of  clearing  the  eye 
from  small  particles  of  lime.  Its  vapour  is  inhaled  in  certain  states  of  sore- 
throat,  and  is  diSused  through  sick  rooms  under  the  impression  that  it  neu- 
tralizes pestilential  effluvia,  Ibough;  in  fact,  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to  cover 
unpieasant  emells.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidraohms;  as  a  clyster, 
from  one  to  two  fluidounces. 

Off.  Prep.  Âcetum  Destillatum,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Cataplasma 
Sinapis,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Ceratum  Saponis,  Lond.}  Emplastrum  Ammoniaci, 
U.  S.}  Linimentum  .£ruginis,  Lond.}  Synipus  Aceti,  Ed.}  Tineturs  Opii 
Aeetata,  U.  S.  B. 
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ACIDUM  ARSENIOSUM.  U.S.,Lond. 
Arsenious  Add.  ^ 

"  Sablimed  arsemous  acid  in  masses."  V.  S.  "  Acidum  Arseniosum. 
Soblimatione  paratum."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  ARSENICUM  ALBUM.  Ed.  ARSENICI  OXYDUM  AL- 
BUM. Aib. 

White  araeoic;  Acido  arsenieux,  Arsenic  blanc,  Fr.;  Artenichte  S&ure,  Weiwcr  Ar> 
■eaik,  Germ.;  Anenik,  Dan.,  Siced.,  PoUth;  Acido  anenioao,  Acwnico,  hal.;  Arsenico 
Uineo,  £^Ma. 

The  basis  of  aU  the  arsenical  preparatioHS  ia  a  peculiar  métal  called  ara«- 
ne.  It  ia  britde  and  of  a  steel-gray  colour,  and  possesses  much  brilliancy 
when  recently  broken  or  sublimed.  Expoeed  to  the  air,  its  sarface  becomes 
duU  and  blackens.  Its  texture  is  granular,  and  sometinies  a  litlle  sealy. 
Rabbed  on  die  banda  it  communicates  a  pecaliar  odour,  but  it  is  devoid  of 
taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  5-7  according  to  Berzelius,  5-9  according  to  Guibourt. 
When  heated  to  about  356?  of  Fahr.  (Berzelius),  it  sublimes  without  fasinir, 
giring  riae  to  vapoars  having  an  alliaceous  or  garlicky  odoar.  Ils  équivalent 
number  is  75*4.  It  forms  two  well  characterized  combinations  with  ozygen, 
botfa  baring  acid  pfoperlies,  called  arsemous  and  arsenic  add. 

Préparation,  S^e,  Arsenions  acid  is  prepared  chiefly  in*Boheoiia  and 
Saxony,  wbère  it  is  procnied  on  a  large  scale,  as  a  collatéral  product,  during 
the  smelUng  of  cobalt  ores,  whlch  are  ^most  invariably  accompanied  by 
arsenic.  Thèse  ores  are.  roasted  in  reverberalory  furnaces,  with  long  bon* 
zontal  fines.  Tbe  arsenic  is  converted,  by  combustion,  into  arsenious  acid, 
vhich  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the  aides  of  the  flues.  In  this  state  it  it 
oot  pure,  and  reqnires  a  second  sublimation,  which  is  performed  in  cast  iroD 
vessels,  fîtted  witb  conical  heads  of  the  same  malerial,  havin^u  opening  at 
tbe  summit.  The  vessels  are  plaeed  over  a  furnace,  and  brought  to  a  red 
beat,  when  a  portion  of  the  impure  arsenious  acid  is  thrown  in  tbrough  the 
opening,  wbich  is  immediately  stopped.  This  portion  being  sublimed,  anew 
portion  is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner.  Finally,  the  vessela  are  allowed  to 
eool,  and  the  heads  being  removed,  the  purifîed  acid  is  found  attached  to 
diem  in  vitreons  layers,  at  first  as  transparent  as  glaas,  but  gradually  becoming, 
l^  contact  with  the  air,  opaque  at  their  surface.  Thèse  are  broken  inlo  fras- 
Bienta  of  a  convenient  size,  and  thrown  into  commerce.  The  arsenious  acid 
vbieh  reacbes  tbis  country  is  generally  packed  in  casks,  contatning  from  two 
to  five  hondred  pounds,  and  is  sbipped  principally  from  the  ports  of  Ham- 
biii;g  and  Bremen. 

Properiie».  Araenious  acid,  as  it  oecnrs  m  commerce,  is  in  masses  exhi- 
btting  a  vitreons  fracture.  It  is  of  a  mitk-wbite  colour  exteriorly,  but  inter- 
nally,  perfectiy  transparent.  As  first  sublimed,  tbe  whole  mass  is  transparent, 
but  it  gradually  becomes  white  and  opaque,  the  change  proeeeding  progress- 
ively  from  the  surface  inwards.  The  nature  of  this  change  has  not  been 
wdl  determined.  According  to  Guibourt,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  transparent  vari- 
er is  3-73  ;  that  of  the  opaque,  8-66.  Tbe  experiments,  however,  of  Dr. 
J.  K.  Miichell  and  Mr.  Durand  make  the  density  of  the  former  variety  from 
3-208  to  3-333.  As  it  occurs  in  tbe  shops  for  médical  use,  it  is  often  in  tbe 
form  of  a  white  powder,  almost  as  fine  as  flour.  In  this  state  it  is  some- 
times  adniierated  with  powdered  chalk,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  a  fraud  whicb  is 
easily  detected  by  exposing  the  powder  to  a  beat  sufiïcient  to  evaporate  the 
araenions  acid,  when  thèse  impurities  will  be  left  befaind.     To  guard  against 
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the  fraudaient  impurities  of  the  powdered  acid,  il  is  directed  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopœia  to  be  kept  in  masses.  When  pare  it  is  completely  dissolved 
hj  boillng  water.  It  is  erroneously  litaled  to  hâve  an  acrid  taste.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  asserts  that  it  possesses  hû^ly  kny  taste,  inasinuch  as  it  produces 
merely  a  faint  sweetbh  impression  on  the  palate.  In  strong,  hot  solution, 
it  bas  an  austère  taste,  most  nearly  resembling  that  of  sujphate  of  zinc. 
(Mitchell  and  Durand.)  It  bas  no  smell  even  when  in  a  state  of  vapour. 
The  garlicky  odour,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to  it,  belongs  only  to  the 
vapour  of  the  métal  ;  and,  when  apparently  arising  from  the  acid  itself,  is, 
in  fact,  owing  to  ils  réduction.  lis  point  of  sublimation,  according  to  Ber- 
zelius,  is  at  an  incipient  red  heal;  but,  according  to  Mitchell  and  Durand,  it 
is  lower  instead  of  higher  than  that  bf  metallic  arsenic,  being  only  425°  of 
Fahr.  When  slowiy  sublimed,  it  condenses  in  regnlar  octohedral  crystals, 
exhibiting  a  sparkiing  lustre.  It  oonsists  of  one  équivalent  of  arsenic,  76-4, 
■nd  three  of  oxygen  24=>00-é.  Arsenic  acid  is  composed  of  one  équivalent 
of  arsenic  and  five  of  oxygen. 

Arsenioufi  acid  is  soluble  in  water.  Guibourt  states  that  its  solubility  dif- 
fers  according  as  it  is  transparent  or  opaque.  Thus  1000  parts  of  water  at 
60°  Fahr.  dissolve  9-6  of  the  transparent,  and  12-6  of  the  opaque  variety; 
and  the  same  quantity  of  boiiing  water  dissolves  97  parts  of  the  transparent, 
retaining  18  when  cold,  and  115  parts  of  the  opaque,  retaining  29  on  cool> 
ing.  Thèse  résulta  show  that  a  boiiing  saturated  solution,  when  allowed  to 
cool,  letains  more  of  the  acid  in  solution,  than  can  be  dissolved  in  oold 
vrater  without  a  preliminary  boiiing,  and  teach  the  propriety  of  employing 
a  boiiing  température  when  searohing  for  this  minerai.  The  solubility  of  the 
powder  of  arsenious  acid,  as  prepared  for  use  in  medicine,  corresponds,  of 
course,  with  that  of  the  opaque  variety.  Guibourt,  however,  is  sud  to  be 
wrong  as  to  the  difièrent  solubility  of  the  transparent  and  opaque  varieties. 
From  the  expérimenta  of  Taylor  it  would  appear,  that  the  two  forme  do  not 
difier  in  soli^Iity,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  same  variety  which  water 
will  dissolve  is  very  différent  according  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the  solution  ; 
water  in  violent  ebuUition  dissolving  more  than  when  moderately  boiiing,  and 
the  duration  of  the  procese  having  a  deeided  influence  on  the  resull.  {Lond. 
and  Ed.  PhU.  Mag.,  Nov.  1837.) 

Médical  PropertUi.  Internally,  die  action  of  the  préparations  of  arsenic 
is  alterative  and'fipbrifuge;  extemally,  for  the  most  part,  violently  irritant. 
Tbey  hâve  been  considered  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases  of  a  periodical  charaoter.  When  commencing  their  exhibition,  the 
dose  should  be  small,  and  aâerwards  gradually  inoreased,  the  opération  being 
carefuUy  watehed.  Whea  the  spécifie  effects  of  the  medicine  are  produeed, 
it  must  be  immediately  laid  aside.  Thèse  are,  a  gênerai  disposition  to  œde> 
ma,  especially  of  the  face  and  eyelids,  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  thèse  parts, 
itching  of  ihe  skin,  tendemess  of  the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  and  uneasiness 
and  sickness  of  the  stomach.  The  peculiar  swelling  produeed  is  called 
tedetna  artenicaiU.  Sometimes  salivation  is  produeed,  and  occasionally  the 
hair  and  nails  fall  off.  The  principal  préparations  now  in  use  are  the  arsea- 
ious  acid,  the  substance  under  considération,  and  the  solution  of  arsenite  of 
potassa,  or  Fowler's  solution.  The  arseniates  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  the 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  are  also  occasionally  employed.  One  grain  of  the  arsen- 
iate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  forma  die  arseniotd  sol» 
tton  rf  Pearson. 

Il  may  be  questioned  whether  the  différent  arsenical  préparations  act  pre» 
eieely  in  the  same  way,  when  exhibited  internally.  It  is  sopposed  by  some 
(bat  the  eelwtioa  need  only  be  regulated  by  tbe  convenience  of  exhibition. 
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The  late  Dr.  Physick,  whoee  opinion  is  entitkd  to  great  respect,  thonght 
otherwiae  ;  for,  wilh  regard  to  the  a|8eniou8  acid,  and  the  solution  of  arsenite 
of  potassa  (Fowler's  solution),  tbe  resuit  of  his  expérience  was  that  they  act 
differently,  and  cannot  be  substituted  for  each  other.  Cases  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  meta),  wben  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  will  be  noticed 
under  the  head  of  Liquor  Potassa  Arsenitis.  For  a  complète  liât  of  the  dis- 
eases  io  which  arsenic  bas  been  tried,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Uill's 
paper  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Journal,  vols.  v.  and  vL 

Some  writers  hâve  entirely  proscribed  the  use  of  the  arsenical  prépara- 
Uons  in  medicine.  Amongst  thèse,  one  of  the  most  authoritative  is  Mr. 
Brande,  who  considéra  their  introduction  into  the  Pharmacoposias  as  a  great 
evil,  on  account  of  the  facilities  afibrded,  by  legalizing  the  médicinal  use  of 
ihe  poison,  for  ils  employment  for  self-destruction  and  murder.  At  the  same 
time,  he  believes  that  more  harm  than  benefit  bas  resulted  from  its  adminis- 
tration. {Mon,  of  F  harm.,  y.  29.)  We  confeas,  however,  that  «e  do  not 
share  thèse  opinions  with  Mr.  Brande.  Arsenic  is  a  virulent  poison,  and  is 
frequenily  employed  for  criminal  purposes  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  how 
exteosiv^y  it  is  used  in  the  arts,  it  is  questionable  whether  its  exclusion 
firom  the  Materia  Medica  would  materially  lessen  the  facility  of  obtaining  it. 
On  the  otber  hand,  it  may  be  asked,  are  poisons  more  dangerous  as  medi- 
cines  tban  other  médicinal  substances,  if  given  in  their  appropriate  doses! 
We  should  think  not;  though  we  admit  that  dangerous  mistakes  are  more 
^it  to  oceur.  If  the  views  of  Mr.  Brande  were  carried  ont,  they  would 
lead  to  the  discarding  of  the  corrosive  ehloride  of  mercury,  liydrocyanie 
acid,  strychnia,  and  other  articles  from  the  Materia  Medica;  but  we  believe 
that  00  practiiioner  will  be  found  willing  to  strike  thèse  substances  from  the 
liât  of  remédies. 

While  we  wish  to  retain  arsenic  as  a  potent  remedy  in  the  hands  of  the 
jodidoiu  practiiioner,  we  should  be  glad  to  find  the  sale  of  it  subjected  to 
■tricl  régulations,  under  heavy  penalties  for  their  infraction. 

Arsenions  acid  bas  been  exhibited  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  scirrhus  and  cancer,  espeeially  cancer  of  the  lip  ;  anoma- 
looB  uloers;  intermittent  fever;  chronie  rheumatism,  particularly  that  form 
of  it  attended  wilh  pains  in  the  bones  ;  diseases  of  the  bones,  espeeially 
Bodes,  and  firm  swellings  of  the  small  joints  of  the  hands;  frontal  neurai- 
gia;  and  diSerent  painful  affections  of  the  head,  known  inder  the  namea  of 
hemicrania  and  periodical  headache.  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  of  Dartmouth,  Eng- 
land,  fonnd  it  useful  ia  mitigatiog  the  pain  of  ulcerated  cancer  of  tbe  utérus, 
and  in  menorrhagia;  also  in  irritable  utérus,  attended  with  pain*  and  bearing 
down  io  the  erect  posture.  He  gave  it  in  pill,  in  the  dose  of  a  twenlietb  M 
«  grain  three  times  a  day.  In  this  dose  the  remedy  seldom  prodoces  un- 
l^easaol  feelings,  and  may  be  continued  for  three  or  four  months,  for 
whieh  period  it  must  sometimes  be  used,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired 
efiiect  oo  the  utérus.  Arsenious  acid  has  been  extoUed  as  a  remedy  in  cer- 
tain cutaneous  affections,  particularly  Icpra.  Dr.  Pereira  says  that  he  has 
seen  it  used  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  without  a  single  failujte 
to  cure.  Its  extemal  application  has  been  principally  restrioted  to  caneer, 
•ad  anomalous  and  maUgnant  ulcers,  espeeially  of  the  kind  denominated 
iw£  me  tangere. 

Arsenic  is  thought  highly  of  by  some  practitionors  in  eues  of  lupiu,  and 
.  iU-looking  sores  of  the  face,  lips,  and  longue,  and  sometimes  effects  a  cure. 
Dopaytrea  was  in  the  habit  of  using  with  advantage  a  powder  composed  of 
ooe  part  of  arsenious  acid  and  twenty-four  parts  of  calomel,  as  a  topicd 
appUcatk»  to  herpès  exedens,  and  to  aie  foui  uloen  occorrkig  in  those  wbo 
lare  andergooe  repeated  connes  of  mercury. 
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Arsenic  is  the  chief  ingrédient  in  nearly  ail  the  empirical  remédies  for 
the  cure  of  cancer  by  extemal  application.  Plunket's  causlic  was  a  remedy 
of  thii<  kind,  of  great  celebrity,  aad  consisted  of  the  Ranunculus  acris  and 
Ranunculus  Flacnmula,  each  an  ounce,  bruised  and  mixed  with  a  drachm 
of  arsenious  acid,  and  five  scruples  of  sulphar.  The  whole  was  beaten 
into  a  paste,  formed  into  balls,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  When  used,  thèse 
balls  are  rabbed  up  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  spread  on  pig's  bladder.  The 
use  of  the  vegetable  matter  is  to  destroy  the  catide  ;  for,  unless  this  is  done, 
the  arsenic  will  not  act.  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  thinks  this  caustic  was  never 
of  any  permanent  benefit  in  genuine  cancer,  but  has  effected  perfect  cures 
in  sorae  examples  of  lupus,  and  malignant  ulcers  of  the  lips  and  roots  of  the 
nails.  In  onychia  maligna,  Mr.  Luke,  of  London,  regards  an  ointment  com- 
posed  of  two  grains  of  arsenious  acid  and  an  ounce  of  spermaceti  ointment 
as  al  m  net  a  spécifie.  {Perdra,  Mat.  Med.,  647.) 

At  Paris,  an  arsenical  paste  of  the  following  composition  is  used  es  an 
application  to  malignant  ulcers: — Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  70  parts;  dra- 
gon's  blood  22  parts;  arsenious  acid  8  parts.  It  is  applied,  made  up  into  a 
paste  with  saliva.  The  pain  produced  by  this  composition  is  very  severe, 
and  its  application  dangerous.  The  praclice  of  sprinkling  unmixed  arsen- 
ious acid  on  ulcers  is  now  reprobated,  as  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger. 
Mr.  S.  Cooper  characterizes  it  as  a  murderous  practice.  It  may,  however, 
be  used  either  in  solution,  or  reduced  by  some  mild  ointment.  A  lotion 
may  be  formed  of  eight  grains  of  arsenious  acid  and  the  same  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  four  fluidounces  of  distilled  waler;  and  a 
cerate  of  one  drachm  of  arsenious  acid  and  twelve  drachras  of  simple  cerate. 
The  cerate  is  sometimes  formed  of  lialf  this  strength.  The  lotion  is  in 
efiect  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa. 

Feburé's  remedu  for  cancer  consisted  of  ten  grains  of  arsenious  acid  dis- 
solved in  a  pint  ofdistiiled  water,  to  which  were  added  an  ounce  of  extractum 
conii,  Ihree  ^idounces  of  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  and  a  fluidrachm  of 
tinctura  opii.  With  this  the  cancer  was  washed  every  moming.  Feburé's 
formula  for  internai  exhibition  was,  arsenious  acid  two  grains,  rhubarb  half 
an  ounce,  syrup  of  chicory  q.  s.,  distilled  water  a  pint.  Of  this  mixture, 
a  tablespoonful,  wliich  contained  about  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the  acid,  was 
given  every  night  and  morning,  with  half  a  fluidrachm  of  the  syrup  of  pop- 
pies.     The  dose  was  gradually  increased  to  six  tablespoonfuls. 

The  average  dose  of  arsenious  acid  is  the  tentb  of  a  grain,  three  times  a 
day,  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  opium,  which 
enables  the  s'tomach  to  bear  the  minerai  better.  A  convenient  formula  is  to 
mix  one  grain  of  the  acid  with  ten  grains  of  sngar,  and  to  beat  the  mixture 
tboroughly  with  crum  of  bread,  so  as  to  form  a  pilular  mass,  to  be  divided 
into  ten  pills.  The  ^siatic  pills,  so  called,  consist  of  arsenious  acid  and 
black  pepper,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  the  former  to  80  of  the  latter. 

Properties  of  arsenious  Acid  as  a  Poison.  Arsenious  acid,  in  an  over-  ■ 
dose,  administered  internally,  or  applied  extemally,  acts  with  very  great 
energy,  and  generally  destroys  life  in  a  short  time.  The  symptoms  it  pro- 
duces are  an  austère  taste;  fetid  state  of  the  month;  fréquent  ptyalism;  con- 
tinuai hawking;  constriction  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus;  the  sensation 
of  the  teelh  being  on  edge;  hickups;  nausea;  anxiety;  fréquent  sinkings; 
baming  pain  at  the  prœcordia;  inflammation  of  the  lips,  longue,  palate, 
throat,  and  œsophagus^  irritable  stomach,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  support 
the  blandest  drinks  ;  vomiting  of  matters,  sometimes  brown,  at  other  times 
bloody  ;  black,  horribiy  fetid  stools  ;  sroall,  fréquent,  concentrated,  and  irre- 
gular  puise,  but  occasionally  slow  and  unequal  ;  palpitations  ;  synoope  ;  insa- 
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ûMe  (hirst  ;  baming  heat  orer  tbe  wbole  bodjr,  or  a  sensation  of  icy  cold- 
imm;  diffieall respiration;  cold  sweats;  scanty,  red,  and  bloody  nrine;  change 
ia  ihe  countenanee  ;  a  livid  circle  round  (he  eyelids  ;  «welling  and  itching  of 
tfae  body  ;  livid  spols  over  the  surface,  and  occasionaliy  a  miliary  éruption  ; 
prostration  of  strength  ;  loas  of  feeiing,  especially  in  the  feet  and  hands  ;  de- 
lirium  ;  convulsions,  often  accompanied  with  insupportable  priapism  ;  falling 
eff  of  tbe  hair  ;  détachaient  of  the  cnticle,  Sec.  Sometimes  there  exist  in- 
flamaiation  and  bnrning  pain  in  the  nrino-genital  organs,  It  is  very  rare  to 
observe  ail  thèse  symptoms  in  the  same  individual.  In  semé  cases,  indeed, 
they  are  nearly  ail  wanting,  death  taking  place  without  any  pain  or  promi- 
Bent  symptom.  Âfter  death,  the  morbid  appearances  are  various.  In 
some  cases,  no  vestige  of  lésion  can  be  diseovered.  The  appearances, 
however,  in  (he  generality  of  cases,  are  the  following.  Tbe  mouth,  sto- 
■laeh,  and  intestines  are  inflamed  ;  the  stomach  and  duodenom  exhibit  spots 
lesemUing  eschais,  and  perforations  of  ail  their  coats  ;  and  tbe  villons  coat 
of  the  former  is  in  a  manner  destroyed,  and  reduced  to  tbe  consistence  of  a 
reddiah-brown  pulp. 

Dr.  Christison  divides  the  poisonous  effects  of  arsenious  acid  tnto  three 
ordera  of  cases,  according  to  the  charaeter  and  violence  of  the  symptôme. 
Id  the  first  order,  the  poison  produoes  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion along  the  couise  of  tbe  alimentary  canal,  and  comroonly  kills  in  from 
one  to  three  days.  In  the  second,  the  signa  of  inflammation  are  moderate, 
or  even  altogether  wanting,  and  death  oeeors  in  five  or  six  hours,  at  a  period 
too  early  for  inflammation  to  be  always  fully  developed.  In  the  third  order 
of  cases,  two  stages  occur,  one  in  which  inflammatory  symptoms  are  do- 
vrioped,  as  in  tbe  first  order;  the  other,  marked  by  symptoms  referable  to 
Jtervous  irritation,  sueh  as  imperfect  paley  of  the  arms  or  legs,  epilepsy, 
tétanos,  hysterieal  aflèctions,  mania,  and  coma.  It  is  a  gênerai  charaeter  of 
iùa  poison  to  induoe  inflammation  of  the  stomach  in  almœt  ail  instances, 
provided  death  does  not  take  place  immediately,  whatever  b«  the  part  to 
whieh  it  is  appUed.  Tbus  the  poison,  when  applied  to  a  fresh  wonnd,  wiU 
^ve  rise  to  the  same  morbid  appearances  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  as 
when  it  is  ewallowed.  In  some  cases,  observed  by  Drs.  Mail  and  Bailie, 
the  rectum  was  mnch  inflamed,  while  the  eoloo  and  email  intestines  escaped. 

The  précise  rank  which  should  be  assigned,  in  the  seale  of  poisons,  to 
anenioos  acid  when  applied  extemally,  is  still  undetermined.  One  set  of 
observers  contend  that  its  extemal  application  is  not  attended  with  great 
duger;  while  another  party  conçoives  that  it  aets  as  a  virulent  poison. 
Hanter,  Sir  Everard  Home,  Jœger,  Brodie,  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Edinburgh, 
Smitb,  and  Orfila,  hâve  ail  adduced  expérimenta  on  the  inferior  animas, 
which  prove  that  arsenions  acid,  inserted  into  a  récent  wound,  causes  death 
afier  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Indeed,  some  observations  go  to  prove  that 
tbe  poisonous  eflects  of  the  substance  are  developed  in  a-smaller  dose,  when 
ned  in  this  way,  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Nor  are  there  want- 
ing many  weil-anthenticated  facts  of  its  deleteriona  eflfieclB  on  the  human 
eonstitotion.  Roux  reports  the  case  of  a  yoong  woraan  under  bis  eare» 
whose  death  was  cansed,  after  agonizing  sufi^rings,  by  the  application  of  an 
arsenical  paste  to  a  caocerous  breast.  A  case  is  related  of  death  from  the 
application  of  an  arsenical  pasie  to  a  soft  turonur  of  the  temple  ;  the  poisonous 
eflects  on  the  system  at  large  being  the  cause  of  the  fatal  result.  (Archivée 
Oénirales,  ii.  230.)  Sir  Âstley  Cooper,  in  bis  lectures,  bears  testimony  to 
the  dangerons  eflTects  of  arsenic  extemally  applied.  On  tfae  other  hand, 
■OBM  writers  contend  for  the  safety  of  the  extenial  application  of  this  poison. 
Mr.  Blaekadder  applied  it  in  krge  quantities  to  sores,  and  never  witneMed 
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a  single  instance  in  which  it  arted  constitutionalljr.  Dr.  Randolph,  of  this 
city,  States  that  Dr.  Physick  /requenlly  and  successfully  employed  arsenic 
by  external  application,  wiihout  its  being  productive  of  the  injurious  conse» 
quences  which  bave  been  attribated  Va  it.  {North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.,  V.  257.)  In  weighing  such  conflicting  testimony,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe,  that  the  circumsiances  of  the  différent  experiroents  and  observa- 
tions must  hâve  been  différent  ;  and  we  tliink  that  the  observations  of  Black- 
adder  and  Harles  show  in  what  this  différence  consista.  It  seems  to  dépend 
entirely  on  the  circiimstances  of  the  application,  as  being  favourable  or  un- 
favourable  to  absorption.  Blackadder  attributes  his  very  success  to  the 
large  qnantities  of  the  arsenic  which  he  eAiploys  ;  and  which,  he  contends, 
kiils  the  part  withont  being  absorbed  ;  and  this  is  probably  the  fact.  Harles's 
observations  may  be  explained  on  the  same  principle.  .  He  contended  that 
the  outward  application  of  arsenic  is  comparatively  safe  to  ulcers,  either 
eommon  or  malignant  ;  but  is  dangerous  to  parts  recently  wounded  and  pour- 
ing  out  blood.  Hère  the  différence  would  seem  to  consist  in  the  greater 
liability  to  absorption  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case.  The  very  dilu- 
tion caused  by  the  blood,  may  be  an  efficient  promoter  of  absorption,  and  is 
entirely  consonant  with  the  expérimente  of  Dr.  Campbell,  who  found  that 
arsenic  acted  with  more  enerçy,  when  dissolved  in  water,  than  in  the  solid 
State.  The  case  in  which  Dr.  Randolph  employed  this  minerai,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Physick,  was  one  of  ulcerated  scrotum,  in  which  it  acted  by 
producing  the  deatb  of  the  diseased  part,  a  state  evidently  unfavourable  to 
absorption.  The  formula  employed  was  one  part  of  the  arsenious  acid  to 
five  of  ihe  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Arsenious  acid,  when  it  produces  the  deatb  of  a  part,  does  not  act,  strictly 
speaking,  as  an  escharotic.  It  destroys  the  vitiality  of  the  organized  struc- 
ture, and  its  décomposition  is  the  conséquence.  The  true  escharotic  acts 
chemically  by  decomposing  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  loss  of 
life  follows.  This  distinction  being  borne  in  mind,  we  can  explain  vrhy 
the  opération  of  arsenious  acid  is  often  limited  to  the  destruction  of  diseased 
formations,  which  are  known  to  possess  a  feeble  vitality;  while  the  true 
'  escharotics  destroy  both  the  diseased  and  healthy  structure.  When  the 
arsenious  acid  succeeds  as  an  external  application  to  cancers,  which  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  it  acts  on  this  principle;  destroying  the  vitality  of  the 
whole  diseased  portion,  and  causing  it  to  be  thrbwn  off  as  something  foreign 
to  the  System. 

Upon  the  whole,  new  facts  are  wanting  to  clear  np  this  difficult  spbject. 
Judging  from  the  lights  we  possess,  the  external  application  of  arsenious 
acid,  in  case  it  is  absorbed,  is  attended  with  very  great  danger;  and  (he  con- 
ditions of  a  part  and  of  the  system  at  large,  favourable  or  otherwise  to  ab- 
sorption, are  too  little  understood,  to  make  it  warrantable  to  use  this  poison 
externally  without  the  greatest  caution. 

Treatment  of  Poisoning  by  Arsenious  Acid,  Before  the  antidote,  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  can  be  obtained,  the  poison  should  be  dislodged  as  far 
as  possible  by  free  vomiting,  induced  by  the  finger,  the  feather  part  of  a  quîU, 
and  the  administration  of  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  zinc. 
The  same  object  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump.  Demulcent 
drinks  should  at  the  same  time  be  freely  given,  such  as  -milk,  white  of  egg^ 
and  water,  or  flour  and  water,  which  serve  to  encourage  ibR  vomiting  and 
envelope  the  poison. 

The  antidote  above  referred  to  is  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  (peroxide)  of 
iron  in  the  tnoist  or  ptilpy  state.  As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  it  must  be  given  in 
dose*  of  a  tablespoonful  to  an  adult,  of  a  dessertspoonful  to  children,  every  five 
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or  ten  rainâtes,  until  the  urgent  symptoms  are  relieved.  It  is  calenlated  that 
the  quantity  taken  ihoald  be  at  least  twelve  tioies  the  suppoaed  amount  of 
the  poisoD  swallowed;  but  aa  the  antidote  is  perfectly  innocent,  it  is  prudent 
to  give  it  in  larger  quantitiea.  Its  eflicacy  is  of  course  greater,  the  sooner  it 
is  administered  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison  ;  but  even  after  delay,  its  use 
wiD  prove  advantageons,  so  long  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  portion 
of  the  poison  still  remains  in  the  slomach.  The  antidote  acts  by  producing 
with  the  poison,  by  a  transfer  of  oxygen  front  the  oxide  to  the  acid,  an  inso- 
loUe,  and  therefore  inert,  subarseniate  of  protoxide  of  iron  (4FeO+ AsOt). 
The  manner  of  prepariog  tlie  antidote  will  be  given  under  another  head. 
(See  Ferti  Oxidum  Hydratum,  U.  S.)  It  should  be  kept  by  ail  apothecariea 
leady  for  use. 

This  antidote  for  arsenioas  acid  was  discovered  by  Drs.  Bunsen  and  Ber- 
thoid  of  Gottingen,  in  1634,  and  its  efficacy  bas  been  abundantly  confirmed 
by  expérimenta  on  inferior  animais,  and  by  its  successful  application  to  nu- 
merous  cases  of  poisoning  in  the  human  subject.     Among  others,  the  reader 
isreferred  to  the  foUoving: — 1.  The  case  of  M.  Blondel,  in  which  two 
drachms  of  arsenic  had  been  swallowed.  {^tner.  Journ.  of  Phartn.  new 
séries,  i.  350,  from  the  Journ.  de  Ckim.  Med.)    2.  Two  cases  treated  by 
Dr.  Boxorini,  LPrench  Lanctt,  Nov.  17, 1835.)   3.  Â  case  reported  by  Mr. 
John  Robson,  in  which  more  ihan  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  poison  had 
been  swallowed,  and  the  antidote  was  not  administered  until  two  hours  afler 
the  poison  had  been  taken.     In  the  last-mentioned  case,  about  an  hour  after 
the  ingestion  of  the  poison,  the  stomach-pump  was  used,  but  unsuccesa- 
fally,  on  acçount  of  the  instrument  becoming  choked  with  the  remains  of 
ibod.  {Jmer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sci.,  xx.  622,  from  the  Lond.  Mtd.  Ga- 
zette if  Nov.  6,  1836.)    4.  Case  reiated  by  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  in 
whkh  twenty  'grains  of  the  poison  had  faieen  swallowed.     (Amer.  Med. 
LSbrary  and  InteBigeneer,  ii.  205.)    6.  Case  of  Dr.  Macdonald  in  the  New 
York  Jmtm.  of  Mmieine  and  Surgery,  ii.  205.    6.  Case  reported  by  Dr. 
Gerhard,  (Afnf.  Exam.,  iii.  250.)    7.  Cases  reiated  by  Drs.  Smiley  and 
Wallace  of  this  city.    Â  family  of  eight  persons  were  poisoned,  of  wh<Hn 
six  recovered  and  two  died.    In  the  fatal  cases,  the  patients  could  not  retain 
the  antidote.  {Med.  Exam.,  iii.  679.) 

Sereral  Taluable  observations,  hâve  been  latteily  made  in  relation  to  the 
antidotal  powers  of  the  différent  oxides  of  iron,  and  the  circumstances  whieh 
isfioence  their  efficacy.    The  forma  of  oxide  exfterimented  with,  are  the 
anhydrons  aesquioxide  (colcothar),  the  dry  hydrated  sesquioxide  (rust  of 
iron  and  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  which  are  both 
easentially  hydrated  oxides),  the  hydrated  oxide  in  the  state  of  pulp  or  mag- 
ma, and  the  same  oxide  kept  under  a  stratum  of  water.     Orfila  has  shown 
that  coleothar  is  without  efiect,  because  it  does  not  combine  with  the  arsen- 
ious  acid.     Dr.  Von  Specz,  of  Vienna,  has  proved  that  ruât  of  iron  acte  as 
an  antidote  to  arsenious  acid,  but,  being^  mnch  lésa  powerful  than  the  pnlpy 
hydrate,  should  be  used  only  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  and  until  it  can  be 
]Ht>enred.     Orfila  agrées  with  Von  Specz  as  to  the  degree  of  efficacy  of  the 
rust,  and  attributes  its  inferior  power  to  its  inability  compUtely  to  neutralize 
die  arsenious  acid.     According  to  the  French  toxicologist,  it  forms  wilh  the 
acid  a  subsalt  which  is  poisonous,  thongh  in  a  inueh  inferior  degree  to  the 
&ee  arsenious  acid.     Thus  it  would  appear  that  Dr.  T.  K.  Beck  is  ui  enot 
in  stating  that  the  dry  hydrated  oxide  is  inert.    {Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med. 
Sciencei,  new  aeriet,  ii.  95.)    Ail  the  best  authorities  «o'tein  «"»^>^e"ng 
tbe  hydrated  oxide  in  the  state  of  pulp  or  magma  to  be  *?.°***  ^J"*,"*  «»^ 
antidete;  but  opinion«  aredivided  «s  to  the  necessity  of  »t8  bcmgjretM^ 
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piepared  as  well  as  moist,  and  as  to  the  relstÏTe  advantage  of  moch  or  little 
water,  to  maintain  il  in  the  moist  state.  An  able  paper  published  by  Mr. 
William  Procteri  jun.,  of  this  city,  appeais  to  hâve  setded  thèse  dispnted 
pointa.  {Amer.  Joum.  ofPharmacy,  xtv.  29,  Âpril,  1842.)  He  has  prored 
by  satisfactory  experiments,  that  the  moist  oxide  gradually  decreases  in  its 
power  of  neutralizing  arsenioas  acid  the  longer  it  is  kept,  and  that  this 
decrease  in  power  is  more  rapid  in  the  oxide,  when  mixed  with  much  water, 
than  when  in  the  form  of  a  thick  magma. 

It  follows  from  the  above  facts  and  obserrations,  that  (he  forma  of  sesqai- 
oxide  of  iron  are  efficacious  as  antidotes  to  arsenic  in  the  following  order, 
beginning  with  the  one  having  the  least  powei^: — 1,  dry  hydrated  oxide;  S, 
hydrated  oxide,  long  kept  and  mixed  with  much  water  ;  3,  the  same  long 
kept,  and  in  the  form  of  a  thick  magma;  4,  the  samejnst  precipitated  and 
still  pulpy.  The  form  of  antidote  which  can  be  obtained  first  must  be  nsed 
first,  although  not  the  best,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  better  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  procnred.  The  apothecary  should,  therefore,  always  keep  the  oxide  in 
the  form  of  thick  magma,  and,  as  Mr.  Procter  snggests,  be  prepared,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  to  make  the  antidote.  When  applied  to  for  it,  he  must 
instandy  furnish  the  magma,  or,  if  unprovided  with  this,  the  rust  or  precipi- 
tated subcarbonate,  and  immedtately  proceed  to  prépare  the  oxide,  which  may 
be  donc,  according  to  Mr.  Procter,  in  (en  or  fifieen  minutes,  if  the  proper 
solutions  are  always  leady  for  eflecting  the  précipitation. 

The  solutions  necessary  are  those  of  the  tersulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iroa, 
and  of  ammonia.  The  préparation  of  this  sulphate  in  solution  forms  the  first 
step  in  the  officinal  formula  for  obtaining  the  antidote,  and  will  be  explained 
under  the  head  of  that  substance.  (See  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum.) 

The  antidote  haTÏng  been  faithfully  applied,  tbe  subséquent  treatment  cod- 
sists  in  the  administration  of  muoilaginous  drinks.  Should  the  patient  sur- 
vive Ions  enough  for  inflammatory  symptôme  to  arise,  thèse  should  be 
combated  on  the  gênerai  principles  of  treating  inflammation.  Accordingly, 
venesection  and  leeches  may  become  necessary  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
treatment,  emollient  enemata,  antispasmodics,  and  narcotics  will  often  prove 
useful  in  mitigating  pain  and  allaying  nervous  irritation.  Convalescence  is 
generally  long  and  distressing,  and  hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  attend  to  the  diet,  which  should  consist  exclnsively  of  milk,  grael,  cream, 
rice,  and  similar  bland  articles. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  bodies  poisoned  by  arsenious  acid  wera 
unusually  prone  to  putréfaction  ;  but  so  £ar  from  this  being  true,  it  exerts  a 
preservative  efiect. 

Reagent»  for  detecting  ^rsemous  Aàd.  As  arsenic  is  so  frequendy  em- 
ployed  for  criminal  purposcs,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  detect  its  présence 
in  medico-legal  investigations.  The  tests  for  it  may  be  divided  into,  Ist,  those 
which  indicate  indirectly  its  présence;  and  3d,  those  which  demonstrate  its 
présence  incontestably,  by  bringing  it  to  the  metallic  state.  The  former 
embrace  ail  the  liquid  reagents,  so  called  ;  the  latter,  the  différent  proeesses 
for  raetallization. 

The  most  characteristie  reagents,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  are  su/- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  antmorùaad  nitrate  ofsUver,  and  ammoniaéal  nUrat» 
ofcopper.  'In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  concurrent  indications  of  thèse 
(tirée  tests  are  all-sufficient  for  detecting,  in  an  infallible  manner,  the  présence 
of  arsenious  acid  ;  but  we  think  that  in  questions  involving  life  and  death,  it 
is  beat  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and,  therefore,  (ha(  (he  me(alliza(ioB 
of  the  poison  ought  never  to  be  omitted. 

In  using  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  the  solution  must  be  neutral.    An  excès* 
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ofalkali  may  be  nentralixed  with  acetic  acid;  and  an  exeem  of  nitiic  or  nit- 
pharie  acid,  by  potassa.  A  slighl  ezcess  of  acetic  acid  is  not,  however, 
Bortfal;  on  the  contrary,  it  ralher  favours  the  sufaiidence  of  the  precipilate, 
vbich  is  the  tersolphuret  of  arsenic.  Aceording  to  Dr.  Cbristison,  tbis 
test  is  se  exceedingly  délicate,  that  it  détecta  the  poison,  when  dissolred  in 
one  hondred  tboosand  parts  of  water.  The  colour  it  produees  is  lemon  or 
solphar-yellow;  but  the  présence  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  commonly 
changes  it  to  a  whitish  or  brownish  tint.  Some  médical  juriste  reoommend 
the  ose  of  sulpharetted  hydrogen  water;  but  the  gas  is  far  préférable.  It 
ean  be  applied  with  mach  convenience  by  using  one  of  Dr.  Hare's  self-regn- 
lating  gas  réservoirs. 

Dr.  Cbristison  has  shown  that,  hov  délicate  soever  tite  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  in  ordinary  solutions,  it  is  not  to  be  depended  npon 
in  dilate  solations  of  the  poison,  where  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  présent; 
for  the  precipilate  is  either  not  formed  in  conséquence  of  the  organic  prin» 
eiples  exening  a  solvent  power  orer  it,  or,  if  formed,  is  essentially  altered 
in  colour. 

Tbe  ammoniacal  salphate  of  eopper  is  a  test  of  vety  great  delicaey.  The 
precipitate  occasioned  by  it  is  tbe  arsenite  of  cof>per,  of  an  apple-green  or 
grass-green  colour.  Its  opération  is  prevented  by  muriatie,  nitrio,  sulphuric, 
acetic,  citrie,  and  tartaric  acids  in  excess  ;  as  also  by  ammonia.  But  a  greater 
objection  to  it  is,  that  its  indications  fail  when  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is 
présent,  in  case  the  arsenic  is  not  abundant. 

Of  the  three  tests  mentioned,  perhaps  the  aulpburetled  hydrogen  is  the 
most  délicate  ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  a  precipitate  eligible  for 
sabitequent  rédaction.  But  they  are  ail  liable  to  the  objection  of  being 
obscored  in  tiieir  indications,  where  the  amount  of  poison  is  minute,  by  tite 
présence  of  organic  principles;  a  complication  which  constitutes  tbe  moet 
diffienlt  problem  which  can  be  preseuted  to  the  attention  of  the  médical 
jnrist  As  this  case  includes  ail  othsrs  of  more  easy  solution,  we  shall 
■appose  it  presented  to  the  médical  chemist,  and  sh^l  indieate  the  sieps 
which  are  to  be  parsoed. 

HaTing  obtained  gênerai  indications  of  the  présence  of  arsenic,  the  fiist 
step  will  be  to  separate  the  organic  matters  ;  tbe  second  to  throw  down  the 
aisenie  by  means  of  sulpharetted  hydrogen  ;  and  the  third,  to  reduce  tbe 
precipilate  obtained. 

Tbe  foUowing  are  the  directions  gîven  by  Dr.  Cbristison  for  separating 
the  organic  principles.  Boil  the  suspected  matter  with  distilled  water  for  half 
an  hoor,  and  filter,  first  throngh  gauze  to  separate  tbe  coarser  particles,  and 
afierwards  throagh  paper.  To  tbe  transparent  solntion  thus  obtained,  add 
aeetie  aeid,  which  will  eoagniate  some  animal  principlea.  To  ascertain 
wbether  the  solntion  has  been  sufficiently  freed  from  aniinal  matter  by  this 
-  measare,  nentralize  with  ammonia,  and  test  a  small  portion  of  it  with  the 
ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver.  If  this  gives  a  characteristic  precipitate,  the 
Mention  is  sufficiently  deprived  of  animal  matter;  if  not,  anotber  measave 
mnst  be  adopted  to  separate  it.  This  consista  in  first  reodering  the  solntion 
neotral  or  riightly  alkaline,  next  faintfy  acidolaUng  with  mariatic  acid,  and 
then  adding  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  sait  précipitâtes  the  animal 
matler  in  oombination  with  oxide  of  silver.  Afler  this  step,  the  excess  of 
silver  is  thrown  down  by  a  slight  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  (commoo 
■ait),  and  tbe  stdution  filtered. 

Having  in  this  manner  disembarraMod  the  solution  of  organic  matter,  th^ 
&ee  nitrio  acid  is  nentralized  by  potassa  in  «light  excws.  and  tï>e  soluiio- 
aâdulaled  with  acetic  acid.    A  stream  of  «ilphuretted  hydrogen  i.  ^j^^ 
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pused  throog^  it,  whicfa  will  throw  down  the  arsenic  a*  die  teraulphoreb 
If  tbe  proportion  of  arsenic  be  very  small,  a  yeUowishness  only  will  be  pro- 
daced,  owing  to  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  précipitant. 
In  this  case  it  is  neceasary  to  boil,  to  drive  off  tbe  excess  of  sulphuretted 
faydrogen.  The  precipitate  is  then  eoUected  and  dried.  If  it  be  yerf 
minute,  it  mast  be  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  dear  iiquid  having  beea 
withdrawn,  the  remainder  is  to  be  poured  upon  a  filter.  After  filtralioii> 
ihe  precipitate  is  washed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  by  means  of  the 
instrument  called  the  pipette,  employed  for  washing  scanty  précipitâtes. 
The  filter  is  then  gently  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  the 
precipitate  removed  with  the  point  of  a  knife  before  it  dries,  and  then  dried 
in  little  masses  on  a  watch>glass.  In  this  manuer,  Dr.  Christison  states 
that  it  is  easy  to  collect  a  portion  of  the  tersulphnret  so  small  as  the 
twenty-fifth  part  of  a  grain.  Wben  the  precipitate  is  small  and  not  easily 
■eparaled,  Devergie  recommends  to  dissolve  it  in  a  snall  quantity  of  am- 
monia,  and  then  filter  and  evaporate  the  solution  in  a  walclnglasa,  when  the 
tersulpburet  will  be  left.  The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  reduced  by  meane 
of  a  flux,  which  this  author  recommends  to  consist  of  two  parts  of  ignited 
carbonate  of  soda  and  one  of  charcoal,  as  préférable  to  black  flux.  The 
beat  flux  for  the  arsenious  aeid  is  freshiy  ignited  charcoal. 

A  melhod  difiierent  from  that  of  Dr.  Christison  has  been  reeoromended  by 
M.  MaufiSier  for  sepsrating  o^nie  substances.  It  consista  in  adding  to  the 
Iiquid,  resulling  from  the  décoction  of  the  suspeoted  matters,  a  solution  of 
oxide  of  zinc  in  potassa.  The  oxide  précipitâtes  in  union  with  the  organie 
«ibatances,  while  the  potassa  unités  with  the  arsenious  acid  and  remains  io 
solution.  The  dear  solution,  oblained  by  def»ntation  or  filtration,  bein|r 
then  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  the  arsenic  i»  preeipitated  by  sulphuretted 
bydrogen,  as  reeommended  by  Dr.  Christison.  (Joum.  de  Phunn.,  xx.  408.) 
The  gênerai  formula  for  réduction  is  as  follows.  The  opération  is  per- 
Ibrmed  in  a  small  glaaa  tube.  If  the  matter  to  be  operated  on  is  small,  it  is 
introduced  to  the  lx>ttom  of  the  tube,  and  then  a  litde  of  the  flux  is  added  to 
cover  it,  care  being  taken  that  the  materials  are  condneted  to  the  place  they 
are  to  occupy,  by  means  of  a  small  glaas  funnel  with  a  slender  stem,  witb- 
out  soiling  the  empty  part  of  the  tube.  The  beat  is  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  upper  part  of  the  material  being  first  heated  with  a  small 
flame,  and  afterwards  the  lower  part  with  a  larger  flame.  A  little  water, 
disengaged  at  first,  should  be  removed  with  a  roU  of  filtering  paper,  before 
snfficient  beat  has  been  applied  to  sublime  the  métal.  When  the  dark  crtist 
begins  to  form,  the  tube  should  be  held  qnite  steady,  and  in  the  same  part  of 
the  flame.  This  orust  is  the  metallic  arsenic,  having  the  surface  next  tbe 
tube  resplendent  and  polished,  and  the  interior  surface  erystaliized.  Its 
characters  are  quite  distinct,  even  when  it  does  not  amonnt  to  more  than  the 
thrre-hundredth  part  of  a  grain.  If  any  doubt  should  be  felt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  crust,  it  may  be  driven  np  and  down  the  tube,  so  as  to  couvert  it  into 
aparkling  oetohedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid,  the  triangular  facets  of  whic4i 
may  be  seen  with  a  magnifying  glass.  Finally,  the  crystals  may  be  dissolved 
in  a  drop  or  two  of  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  will  react  characteris- 
ticaliy  with  the  Iiquid  tests. 

A  new  method  of  testing  for  arsenic  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsh. 
(Edin.  New  PhU.  Jaurrufor  Oct.,  1886.)  It  consista  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  power,  which  nascent  hydrogen  possesses,  of  decomposing  the  acids 
of  arsenic,  with  the  resuit  of  forming  water  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 
The  liquM  in  the  stomach,  or  obtained  from  its  contents  by  boiling  water, 
ia  mixed  wifli  some  dilute  salphuric  acid,  and  placed  in  a  self-regulating 
réservoir  for  bydrogen,  ia  which  a  pièce  of  zinc  is  suspended.    Tho  mate- 
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ml*  are  b«re  prarant  for  the  produetioii  ot  hydrogea  ;  bot  if  the  liqnid  ftom 
tbe  ftoinach  contaia  arsenic,  the  nascent  bydrogen  will  combino  wilh  iha 
Betal,  and  the  nature  of  the  coinpoand  gas  fbrmed  roay  be  aacertained  by 
bnming  a  jet  of  it  (jrom  a  fine  jet-pipe  conneoted  with  the  reserroir,  takiag 
cwe  tb«t  the  atUMiapherie  air  is  firat  expelled  before  applying  the  fire,  for 
fisar  of  an  ezploeioa.  TIm  flame  wiU  hâve  a  characteristie  bina  colour,  and 
by  holding  a  pièce  of  white  poreelain  over  it,  a  ihin  film  of  metallic  araenle 
v9i  be  formed.  Liebig  and  Mohr  bear  teatimony  to  the  delicacy  of  thia 
ttuti  bat  to  remore  every  aooroe  of  fallacy,  it  is  neceasary  lo  be  sure  of  the 
parity  of  the  apparatas,  as  well  as  of  the  zinc  and  sulphurie  aeid  ;  as  theae 
latier  are  liable  to  eoatain  a  minute  portion  of  arsenic.  The  pièce  of  ziae 
Niployed  ahould  be  changed  in  erery  ezperiment. 

Laaéaigiie  bas  proposed  lo  pass  the  arseniareUed  bydrogen  throagh  a 
lolation  of  nitrate  of  ozide  of  sitver.  Arsenions  aoid  is  formed,  nitric  acM 
set  free,  and  metallie  silver  depoaited  in  Mack  floccnli.  Muriatic  acid  ie 
eaationsly  added  to  the  decantéd  liquid  lo  décompose  the  ezcess  of  the 
Biliaie,  by  throwing  down  ils  silver  in  the  fonn  of  a  chloride.  The  filterad 
bqnor  will  conlain  nitric  and  arsenioos  acids,  the  laller  of  whieh  may  be 
deteded  by  Ihe  usnal  lesls.  Or  it  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  whereby 
Ibe  arsenioos  becomea  arsenic  acid,  by  oxygen  derived  from  the  nitric  add 
wbieh  is  decompoeed.  Tbe  solution  of  arsenic  acid  oblained  from  the  diy 
icaidoiiaB  is  tben  tested  by  nitrate  of  silver,  wbich  forros  with  it  a  brick-red 
pieeipitate  of  arseaiate  of  silver.  Laasaigne's  mode  of  proceeding  has  the 
■crit  of  saving  the  firat  portions  of  the  arsenical  gas. 

Maisb's  test  has  been  objected  to  by  Mr.  L.  Thompson,  who  allèges  that 
anliiDony  forma  a  compound  with  bydrogen,  very  similar  to  areeniuretled 
hydrogen,  both  in  the  colour  of  ils  flame,  and  in  ibe  metallic  cmat  which  it 
depoeite  daiing  combnsiion  on  cold  surfaces.  Sitll,  according  to  Tumer» 
thèse  two  compoonds  of  hydrogen  may  be  discriminated.  For  further  de- 
taiia,  see  Tnmer's  Chemistry,  where  a  figure  of  tbe  apparatas  to  be  employée 
isgiven. 

Profcssor  Seiasch  has  proposed  a  new  melhod  for  deteeting  arsénié  ia 
oqgaaie  liquide,  which  is  praisàl  by  Dr.  Chrietison  as  being  of  great  delicacy, 
and  as  leaving  nom  of  the  mêlai  in  the  subject  of  analysis.  It  consisis  in  acid- 
rialing  the  suspeeled  liquid  with  murialie  acid,  and  heating  a  slip  of  copper 
Ml  in  it,  OB  whieh  the  arsenic  is  deposiled  as  a  while  alloy,  and  then  sepa- 
lating  it  in  the  atale  of  arseaioua  acid,  by  subjecting  the  copper,  eut  inte 
asiall  ehips,  to  a  low  red  beat  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  glass  tube.  Tbe  pe> 
ciliar  erystalline  appearanoe  of  arsenioos  acid,  mentioned  in  the  iast  page,  is 
condasive  of  ils  présence.  The  merit  of  this  test  is  noi  that  it  gives  a  chs* 
neteristic  deposit  on  the  oopper,  for  bismuth,  tin,  zinc  and  antimony  give 
a  sinailaff  deposit;  but  that  it  fnrnishes  the  arsenic,  when  preeent,  withoat 
k)ss,  and  in  a  convenient  form  for  applying  the  liquid  and  subliming  tests 
abeady  described. 

Q^.  Prtp.  Arseniei  Ozydum  Album  Sublimalnm,  Jkdt.}  Liquor  Potassw 
Aneaitis,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  £d,  B. 

AÇIDUM  CITRICUM,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Citric  Acid. 

Acidina  HaMaw,  Zct;  Aeida  eitrique.  PV.;  CitroiMiMtare,  0«rai.;  Aeido  «ilrieo,  ItmL, 
Cilrie  acid  is  the  pecuUar  acid  to  which  limes  and  lemona  owe  their  aoor* 
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ness,  being  fonnd  in  greatest  abondance  in  the  former.  It  is  présent  aiso  in 
the  juice  of  other  Truits,  though  in  smalier  amoant;  such  as  tbe  cranberry, 
the  red  whortleberry,  Ihe  berry  of  l!ie  bittersweet,  the  red  goosebeny,  tha 
carrant,  the  strawberr}',  the  raspberrvi  and  the  tamartnd. 

The  acid  is  extracted  from  lemon  or  lime  juice  hy  a  very  simple  process, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Scheele.  The  juiee  is  imporled  into  the 
United  States  from  the  West  IiKlies,  principally  from  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  syrap,  or  manufactared  into  citrie 
acid.  To  obtain  the  acid,  the  juice  is  iirst  completely  satarated  with  carbo- 
nate  of  lime,  (challc  or  whiting,)  in  fine  powder,  and  the  citrate  of  lime 
formed  ts  allowed  to  subside.  This  is  then  washed  repeatedly  with  water, 
and  decompoéed  by  diluted  sulpharic  acid.  An  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime 
is  iramediately  formed,  and  the  citrie  acid,  being  separated,  remains  in  the 
snpematant  liquor.  This  is  carefully  concentrated  in  leaden  boilers,  tintit  a 
pellicle  begins  to  form,  when  it  is  transferred  to  other  vessels  in  order  to  cool 
and  crystallize.  As  the  crystals  obtained  by  the  firstcrystallization  are  gene- 
rally  brown,  they  reqnire  to  be  redissolved  and  recrystallized  successively 
several  times,  in  order  to  render  them  pure  and  white. 

The  late  Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  Chemical  Essays,  bas  given  a  very  interest- 
ing  account  of  the  manufactnre  of  citrie  acid,  which  is  made  in  large  quan- 
tities  in  London  for  the  use  of  the  calico-printers.  As  Mr.  P.  was  himself 
engaged  in  this  manufacture,  the  following  outline  of  the  process  which  he 
pursued,  raay  be  received  with  the  greater  confidence.  The  juice  is  placed 
in  large  square  vats,  in  which  it  is  saturated  with  clean  soft  chalk  or  whit> 
jng,  gradually  added  to  prevent  excessive  effervescence.  The  insoluble 
citrate  of  lime  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  supernatant  liquid,  containing 
mucilage,  saccharine  matler,  and  a  little  malie  acid,  is  drawn  ofF  by  meana 
of  a  syphon.  The  citrate  is  then  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  washed  with 
irarm  water,  until  ail  remaining  mucilage,  and  other  soluble  irapurities  are 
removed.  It  is  then  decoraposed,  while  yet  moist,  by  means  of  sulphurio 
acid,  taken  in  the  proportion  of  nine  pounds  and  a  half  of  the  airong  acid 
dilated  with  seven  gallons  of  water,  for  every  ten  pounds  of  chalk  used  in 
the  saturation.  Some  déduction,  however,  may  be  made  from  the  water  of 
dilution,  in  considération  of  the  water  présent  in  the  moist  citrate.  The 
quantity  of  chalk  expended  may  be  eaeily  ascertaineil  by  weighing  oiit  more 
than  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  saturation,  and  weighing  the  remainder 
after  the  point  of  saturation  shall  bave  been  atlained.  The  sulphnric  acid 
is  gradually  poured  in  immediately  after  the  water  has  been  added  to  it,  in 
order  that  the  décomposition  may  be  assisted  by  the  heat  generated  by  its 
dilution  ;  and  at  the  sarae  time,  the  whole  is  well  stirred  with  a  strong 
wnoden  spatula,  in  order  to  prevent  the  citrate  from  running  into  lumps  and 
thns  escaping  the  action  of  the  acid.  As  the  point  of  complète  décomposi- 
tion of  the  citrate  approaches,  the  sulphate  of  lime  précipitâtes  more  and 
more  quickly,  and  the  quantity  of  supernatant  liquid  becomes  sensibly 
greater.  When  the  décomposition  has  been  completed,  the  solution  of  citrie 
acid  is  drawn  oflT,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  washed  repeatedly  with  eold 
water  to  separate  any  remains  of  auid.  The  solution  of  the  acid,  together 
with  the  washinge,  is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  leaden  boilers, 
until  it  reaches  the  sp.  gf.  of  about  1-130  ;  when  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  acid  removed  to  a  smalier  leaden  veesel,  where  it  undergoes  a  further 
concentration  by  nreans  of  a  water-bath;  When  the  bulk  of  the  acid  liqnor 
becomes  very  much  reduced  by  evaporation,  it  requires  to  be  transferred  to 
a  still  smalier  leaden  boiler,  where  it  is  further  evaporated  by  the  same 
means,  until  the  liquor  acqnires  the  consistence  of  very  thin  molasses.    It 
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k  Ihm  Wêtdted  with  tlie  graateat  «tlrartion  finr  notiof  tbe  prodoelisn  of  a  pd- 
fide,  apoa  tbe  appearanee  of  which  over  the  whole  rarface  of  ihe  liqaor,  Um 
idd  ù  to  be  deemed  safficientlr  coaceolnted,  and  mast  be  immediately  ra> 
■OTcd  from  the  water-bath,  and  put  aaide  to  cool  and  cryatallize.  If  at  thia 
tiMgeofibe  ptoee&a  the  removal  of  the  acid  were  neglected,  the  whoïe  woold 
be  ia  danger  of  being  eharred  and  spoiled. 

The  liqnor  is  aUowed  to  lemain  at  restt  foar  daya,  that  crjralala  may  b« 
fenaed,  firom  which  the  mother  watera,  preaenting  a  black  c<rioar,  are  to  be 
Aaiaed.  Theee  are  tben  diloted  with  ten  or  tweWe  timea  their  bulk  of 
witer,  aatnrated  auiew  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  treated  in  ail 
mpeeli  as  if  tb«y  comaisted  of  fresh  lemon  juice.  By  thia  proceeding,  a 
■ew  erop  of  cryetaLa  ^11  be  obtained. 

Whaterer  care  loay  be  taken  in  condnoting  the  proeeaa,  tbe  firat  crop  of 
oyttab  will  be  of  a  li^t  browniah  colour  ;  but  if  the  aolntion  haa  been  bamt 
àniag  tbe  evaporation,  or  the  mucilage  imperièctly  aeparated,  they  will  be 
fak  browB  or  black.      In  order  to  bave  the  crystala  perfectly  pure  and  white, 
il  il  aeeessary  to   «ubject  them  to  repeated  aolutiona  and  eryatallizationa. 
Aecocding  to  Mr.  Parkes,  a  gallon  of  good  jaice,  if  the  proeeaa  be  well  eon- 
doeled,  will  yield  ei^t  onnoea  of  while  cryatals.     But  the  product  dependa 
Tdy  maeli  on  the  proportion  of  citric  acid  in  the  jaice,  which  ia  very  vari- 
able.   Tbe  more  reeent  tbe  jnice  the  better  the  quality.    That  which  ia 
aide  will  aornetimes  be  qnite  aour,  without  containing  any  citric  acid,  in 
coMeqaenee  of  îts  having  undergone  the  acelons  fermentation. 
'  h  deeonposing  the  citrate  of  lime  by  snlphuric  acid,  it  ia  not  prudent  to 
tniat  dtogether  to  ihe  appearance  of  the  liquor,  in  deciding  when  the  decom- 
jMiitioB  ia  complète.     A  more  certain  criterion  ia  to  filter  a  amall  portion 
«f  tbe  liquor,  and  teat  it  with  acétate  of  lead.    If  no  sulphuric  acid  be  pre- 
aent  m  exeeaa,  the  preeipitate  will  conaiat  of  citrate  of  lead,  and  be  entirely 
mMÀit  in  nitrto  acid.     On  the  contrary  auppoaition,  the  preeipitate  will  bie 
a  Buxtnre  of  citrate  and  aalphate  of  lead,  the  latter  o(  which  will  remaJB 
tndiaaolved  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

It  ia  désirable  to  bave  a  slight  exceas  of  snlphuric  acid  ;  aa  it  rather  faronis 
dan  otberwise  the  cryatallization  of  (he  citric  acid.  It  ia  found  neceasary, 
aiso,  to  add  oceasionally  a  amall  portion  of  snlphuric  acid  to  the  citric  acid 
lifBor,  dflring  the  progress  of  ils  concentration. 

Cilrie  aeid  is  manufaetnred  in  différent  cities  of  the  United  States,  for  me 
m  the  arta  and  in  medicine.  In  Philadelpbia  it  ia  made  in  the  nanal  manner, 
from  tbe  jnice  of  limea  and  lemons.  The  imported  juice  fumishea  from  four 
to  six  onneea  of  the  pure  cryatallized  acid  to  the  gallon. 

Cilrie  acid  is  properly  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States 
Pfaarmaeopoeia,  as  an  article  purchaeed  from  the  manufactnring  chemist,  and 
■ot  made  by  tbe  apothecary.  The  British  CoUegea  place  it  among  the  pie- 
pantkms. 

Tbe  ibUowing  is  an  oniline  of  the  process  of  the  London  Pharmacopcaia 
oT  1836,  for  preparing  this  acid.  Four  ouncea  and  a  half  of  prepared  chalk. 
an  added  by  degreea  to  eighty  flaidounces  of  heated  lemon  juice.  The 
zesolting  citrate  ^  Ume  ia  carefuUy  washed  with  tepid  water,  and  decom- 
posed,  while  yet  moisi,  by  the  addition  of  twenty-seTen  and  a  half  fluid- 
enaees  of  diluted  solphnric  acid,  and  forty  flnidounces  of  distilled  waler. 
The  liqnor  ia  boiled  for  a  qnarler  of  an  hour,  and,  after  having  been  atrained 
Jteoagfa  a  clotb  with  sliong  compression,  ia  filtered.  The  filtered  liquor  is 
Ihea  evaporaled  by  a  gentle  beat,  and  aet  aaide  to  cryatallize.  Tbe  aolntioa 
ma  cryslaHintien  an  to  be  npeated  aerenl  timea,  ia  order  lo  gel  tbe  crya. 
tri»  pare. 
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Tlie  process  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia  is  eubstantially  the  aame 
\rith  that  of  the  London.  The  principal  différences  are,  that  the  Edinburgh 
Collège  purifies  the  lemon  juice  to  a  certain  extent  from  mucilage  by  boil- 
ing,  rest,  and  subsidence,  before  it  is  boiled  with  a  view  to  the  addition  of 
the  chalk,  and  indicates  the  proportion  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
chalk  expended,  without  fixing  the  absolute  quantities.  Thèse  are  improve- 
roents  ;  for  the  présence-  of  much  mucilage  interfères  with  the  purification 
of  the  crystals,  and  the  quality  of  the  juice  is  too  variable  to  allow  the  qaantity 
of  chalk  necessary  for  saturation  to  be  fixed.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  tbe 
jnice  is  adrantageously  clarified  by  albumen. 

In  the  process  of  the  Dublin  Collège,  the  citrate  of  lime,  which  is  onne- 
cessarily  direcled  to  be  dried,  is  decomposed  by  a  quantity  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  equal  to  eigbt  times  the  weight  of  the  chalk  employed. 

Properties.  Citric  acid  is  a  white  crystallized  solid,  often  in  large  crystals, 
having  the  form  of  rhomboidal  prisms  with  dihedral  summits.  It  is  perma- 
nent in  a  dry  air,  but  becomea  moist  in  a  damp  one.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-6.  Its 
taste  is  strongly  acid,  and  almost  caustic.  When  heated,  it  dissolves  in  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a  higher  température,  undergoes  décomposi- 
tion, becoming  yellow  or  brown,  and  forming  a  very  sour  sympy  liqaid, 
which  is  nncrystallizable.  By  destructive  distillation,  it  gives  rise  to  water, 
empyreumatic  oil,  acetic  and  carbonic  acids,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  a 
number  of  pyrogenous  acids,  among  which  is  the  aeonitic.  A  voluminous 
coal  is  left. 

Citric  acid  dissolves  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  cold,  and  half  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  A  weak  solution  of 
it  has  an  agreeable  taste,  but  cannot  be  kept,  as  il  undergoes  spontaneoos 
décomposition.  It  is  incompatible  with  alkaline  solutions,  whether  pure  or 
carbonated,  converttng  them  into  citrates;  also  with  the  earthy  and  metallic 
carbonates,  most  acétates,  the  alkaline  sulphurets  and  soaps.  It  is  chante- 
terized  by  its  taste,  by  the  shape  of  its  crystals,  and  by  its  forming  an  inso- 
luble sait  with  lime,  and  a  déliquescent  one  with  potassa.  If  sulphuric  acid 
be  présent,  the  precipitale  by  acétate  of  lead  will  not  be  entirely  soluble  in 
nitric  acid  ;  the  insoluble  portion  being  sulphate  of  lead.  Somettmes  large 
crystals  of  tartaric  acid  are  snbstituted  for  or  mixed  with  the  citric,  a  fraud 
which  is  readily  detected  by  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  to  one 
of  the  suspected  acid  ;  when,  if  ^rtaric  acid  be  présent,  a  crystalfine  precipi- 
tale of  bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar)  wiîl  be  fovmed.  Lime  or  other 
fixed  impurity  is  detected  by  incinerating  the  acid,  either  alone  or  by  the  aid 
of  red  oxide  of  mercury,  when  the  fixed  matter  will  be  left. 

Composition.  The  formula  of  this  acid,  considered  drj-,  as  it  exists  in 
the  citrate  of  silver.-is  CuHjOu.  As  crystallized  from  its  solution  by  cool- 
ing,  it  contains  four  eqs.  of  water. 

Médical  Properties.  Citric  acid  is  principally  employed  for  making  a 
snbstitute  for  lemonade,  and  in  the  composition  of  efferrescing  draughts. 
It  is  used  also  for  preparing  the  neutral  mixture,  for  which  a  formula  was 
introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  at  its  last  revision.  ^See  Liquor 
Potassse  Citralis,  U.  S.)  When  addcd  in  the  quantity  of  nine  drachms  and 
a  half  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  it  forma  a  solution  of  the  average  strength 
of  lemon  juice.  Of  this  solution,  or  of  lemon  juice,  a  scruple  of  bieai^o- 
natc  of  potassa  saturâtes  three  fluidrachms  and  a  half:  a  scruple  of  carbo- 
nate of  potassa,  four  fluidrachms  ;  and  a  scruple  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
six  fluidrachms.  Half  a  fluidouncé  of  lemon  jnice,  or  of  an  équivalent  solu- 
tion of  citric  acid,  when  saturated,  is  considered  a  dose.  An  agreeable  sub- 
stitute  for  lemonade  mey  be  formed  by  dissolving  from  two  to  four  parte  <^ 
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the  aeid,  mized  with  a  litde  arugar  and  oil  of  lemona,  in  nine  hnndred  parts  of 

vater;  orascruple  of  the  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 

sweetened  to  the  taate  with  atigar  which  has  been  rubbed  on  fresh  lemon-peei. 

Off.Prep.  Liquor  Potassie  Citratis,  O.  S.  B. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM.  U.S.,Dub. 

Muriatic  Acid.  ^ 

"Âqneons  solotion  of  chlorohydric  aeid  gaa  of  the  apecific  gravity 
M«J."  U.S. 

Off.  Sun.  ACIDUM  HYDROCHLORICUM.  Lond.  ACIDUM  MU- 
RUTICUM  PURUM.  HydnchUmc  aeid.  ACIDUM  MURIATICUM. 
Bgdrochlorie  aeid'<^ commerce.  Êd, 

Spirit  of  na-nlt,  Marino  «cld,  Hydrochlerie  leid,  Chlorohydrie  leid  ;  Acide  hydr^ 
oUorique,  Fr.;  SalzKânre,  KochmlnAure,  Oerm.;  Aoido  muriatico,  Ital.,  Span, 

The  muriatic  acid  of  pharraacy  and  the  arts  is'  a  solution  of  muriatic  acid 
ga»  in  water.  Il  is  «ometimes  called  liqvid  muriatic  acid,  but  more  pro- 
perly  hydrcUed  muriatic  acid.  The  acid  is  officinal  in  its  pure  form  in  the 
U.S.,  London,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopœias,  and  in  its  pure  and  commer- 
cial  fonns  in  the  Edinburgh.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  pure  acid  is  directed  to  be 
1-I6  in  the  U.S.,  London,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopœias,  and  1-17  in  the 
Edinburgh.  The  three  Brilish  Collèges  give  processes  for  the  préparation 
of  the  pure  aeid;  while  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia,  it  is  placed 
exelusively  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica,  as  an  article  to  be  procured 
from  the  manufacturing  chemist. 

PrqxtrtUion.  Muriatic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  snlphuric  acid  on 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  sait.  The  commercial  acid  is  procured,  on 
a  large  scale,  by  distilling  the  sali  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulpbaric  acid, 
somewbat  diluted  with  water,  from  iron  stills  fumished  with  earthen  heads, 
ioto  earthen ware  receivers  containing  water.  When  ihus  obtained,  it  is  con- 
tuninated  with  iron  and  other  impurities,  and  is  not  fit  for  médicinal  purposes. 

Commercial  muriatic  acid  is  now  procured  in  large  quantities  in  England, 
dnring  the  décomposition  of  common  sait,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sulphate 
of  soda,  out  of  which  soda-ash  and  carbonate  of  soida  are  manufactured  in 
immense  quantities.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  generated  in  soda 
Works  is  so  great,  thaï  in  many  cases,  so  far  from  its  being  valuable,  it  is  a 
diffîcult  problem  to  devise  means  to  get  rid  of  it.  When  the  object  is  to 
obtain  sulphate  of  soda,  the  décomposition  of  the  sea  sait  is  performed  in 
semi-cylindrical  vessels,  the  curved  part,  nézt  the  fire,  being  made  of  iron, 
aod  the  npper  or  ilat  surface,  of  stone.  If  the  acid  be  saved,  it  is  conveyed 
by  a  pipe  to  a  double-necked  stoneware  receiver,  half  ^filled  with  water,  and 
oonnected  with  a  row  of  similar  receivers,  likewise  containing  water. 

Tbe  acid  is  generally  prepared  in  the  laboratory,  when  required  to  be 
pure,  by  satarating  distilled  water  with  the  gas  in  a  Woulfe's  apparatus.  A 
quantity  of  pure  fused*  common  sait  is  introduced  into  a  retort  or  mattrass, 
placed  on  a  sand-bath.  The  vessel  is  ihen  fumished  with  an  S  tube,  and 
connected  with  a  séries  of  bottles,  each  two-thirds  full  of  water.  A  quan- 
tity  of  sulphnric  acid  is  then  gradually  added,  equal  in  ^eight  to  the  com- 
mon sait  employed,  and  diluted  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water.  The 
materials  oaght  not  to  occupy  more  than  half  the  body  of  the  retort.  When 
tbe  extrication  t»f  the  gas  slackens,  beat  is  to  be  applied,  and  gradually 

•  Âeeordin^  to  Tbenard,  Ifae  fiwiaii  of  tbe  common  nlt  will  very  mach  facilitate  th« 
coadoeting  of  IIm  proeen. 
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iBcntsed  ontil  the  water  in  the  bottles  refuses  to  abaorb  aaj  more,  or  until, 
«pon  raising  the  heat,  no  more  gas  u  found  to  eorae  over.  As  soon  as  the 
process  is  compieted,  boiling  water  is  to  be  added  to  the  contents  bf  tho 
retort,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  residue.  During  the  progress 
of  the  saturation,  the  water  in  the  several  botdes  increases  in  température, 
which  lessens  its  power  of  absorption.  It  is  therefore  expédient,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  strong  acid,  to  keep  the  bottles  cool  by  means  of  water  or  ice. 
The  Connecting  tubes  need  not  plunge  deeply  into  the  acid. 

The  rationale  ai  the  process  for  obtaintng  this  acid  is  sufficiently  simple. 
Coœmon  sait  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium;  moriatic  acid,  of 
ehlorine  and  hydrogen;  and  liquid  sulphuric  acid,  of  dry  sulphnric  acid  and 
water.  The  water  is  decoinposed;  its  oxygen,  combining  with  the  sodium 
of  the  common  sait,  générâtes  soda,  which  unités  with  the  sulphuric  acid  ta 
form  sulphate  of  soda;  while  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  being  both  in  the 
Mscent  State,  combine  and  escape  as  muriatic  acid  gas.  The  residue  of  the 
process  is  consequently  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  sait.  It  is  reserved 
by  the  British  Collèges  to  be  dissolved  and  crystallized,  in  order  to  form  the 
officinal  sulphate  of  soda.  (See  Sodœ  Sulphas.) 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  proportions  of  the  ingrédients  pre- 
Bcribed  by  the  British  Collèges  for  obtaining  the  pure  acid: — London,  two 
pounds  of  dried  chloride  of  sodium,  twenty  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
twenty-four  fiuidounces  of  distilled  water; — Edinburgh,  equal  weights  of 
pnrified  and  well  dried  sait,  pure  acid,  and  water; — Dtiblin,  one  hujtdred 
parts  of  dried  sait,  eighty-seren  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  hun> 
dred  and  twenty-four  of  water.     The  Edinburgh  Collège  distils  *'  with  a 

Entle  heat  by  means  of  a  sand-bath  or  naked  gas-flame,  so  long  as  any 
juid  passes  over,  preserving  the  receiver  constantly  cool  by  snow  or  a 
ttream  of  cold  water."  The  Dublin  Collège  distils  the  materials  to  dry- 
ness.  One-third  of  the  water  prescribed  in  the  Edinburgh  formula,  and  one- 
half  of  that  directed  in  the  I^ondon  and  Di|blin,  is  mixed  with  the  sulphuric 
acid  ;  the  rest  being  put  into  the  receiver  to  absorb  the  gas. 

From  the  above  view,  it  is  perceived  that  the  British  Collèges  diifer  as  to 
the  proportion  of  acid  and  sait.  Theory  calls  for  a  little  less  than^S  parts 
of  the  liquid  acid  to  100  of  the  common  sait;  while  the  London  Collège 
uses  about  83  parts,  the  Dublin  87,  and  the  Edinbnrgh  100  parts  of  acid  to 
that  quantity  of  sait  The  London  proportions  are,  therefore,  nearest  the 
theoretical  quantities,  and  wonld  eren  seem  to  furnish  a  slight  excess  of  acid; 
Imt  from  careful  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Barker,  of  Dublin,  it  appears  to 
be  demonstrated,  that  to  décompose  completely  the  whole  of  the  sait,  87 
parts  of  strong  acid  are  necessary  ;  for  it  is  a  principle  now  generally  con- 
ceded,  and  which  was  contended  for  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Hope, 
that  to  produce  the  complète  décomposition  of  a  sait,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary  to  use  more  than  an  équivalent  quantity  of  the  decomposing  agent.  Âc> 
cordingly,  Dr.  Hope  found,  that  the  Edinburgh  proportion  of  equal  weights 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  sait  gave  a  iarger  product  of  muriatic  acid,  wiih  less 
ezpense  of  time  and  fuel,  than  when  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  decomposing 
acid  was  employed. 

The  common  sait  is  purified  by  the  Edinbnrgh  Collège  by  dissolving  it  in 
boiling  water,  concentrating  the  solution,  skimming  off  the  crystals  as  they 
form  on  the  surface,  draining  from  them  the  adhering  solution,  and  subse- 
quently  washing  them  slightly  with  cold  water.  Dr.  Christison  states  that 
the  object  of  the  process  is  to  separate  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  almost 
always  présent  in  the  common  sait  of  commerce.  It  wiil  also  separate  nitrate 
of  potassa  if  it  happen  to  be  présent.    The  same  Collège  directs  pure  sol- 
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phorie  aeid,  on  the  gronnd  that  ihe  eommereial  viBval\y  eonUias  nitrons  aoicL 
(See  ^cidum  Stdphurinan  Purum.)  ^^ 

PnpertUs  of  the  Hydrated  ^cid.  Mariatic  acid,  when  pnre,  is  a  transpa- 
lent  colouiless  liquid,  of  a  corrosive  taste  and  snfibcatiDg  odour.  Exporcd 
to  the  air,  it  emits  white  fumes,  owing  to  the  escape  of  ine  acid  gaa,  and  ita 
voioa  with  the  moieture  of  the  atmosphère.  When  concentrated,  it  blackens 
oTganic  substances  like  salphuric  acid.  Ils  sp.  gr.  variée  with  its  strenrth. 
When  as  highly  concentrated  as  possible,  its  density  is  1-21.  The  médici- 
nal add  has  the  sp.  gr.  of  1*16,  and  100  grains  of  it  saturate  182  grains  of 
ciystallized  carbonate  of  soda.  When  of  this  strength  it  contains  rather 
moie  than  33-9  per  cent,  of  mnriatic  acid  gas.  {PhUHpi.)  Mixed  with 
nitrie  acid,  it  forma  nitromariatic  acid,  or  aqua  regia.  (See  Jlcidum  Nitro- 
natrialieum.) 

As  it  is  désirable  to  know,  on  many  occasions,  in  cheroical  and  pharm»- 
eeatical  opérations,  the  qnantity  of  strong  hydrated  acid,  of  acid  gas,  and  of 
efalorine,  contained  in  samples  of  acid  of  différent  densities,  we  snbjoin  a 
table  by  Dr.  lire,  containing  this  information,  as  abridged  by  the  late  Dr. 
Dancan. 

Table  ^Ihe  QuantUy  of  Hydrated  Muriatic  Add  oftp.  gr.  1-2,  ofMurio' 
tic  Jeid  Ga»,  and  of  Chloriru,  in  100  parts  of  Hydrata  Jîdd  of  différent 
densities. 


Ujdrated 

Acid 
Gaa. 

Hydrated 

Acid 
tias. 

Sp.Gr. 

Acid  of 

Chlorine. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Acidof 

Chlorine. 

«p.  gt.  t-S 

•p.gr.1-2 

12000 

100 

40-777 

39  675 

i  1-1102 

55 

21-822 

32-426 

1-1910 

95 

38-738 

37-692 

1  1-1000 

50 

20-388 

19-837 

1-1832 

90 

36-700 

35707 

!  1-0899 

45 

18-348 

17-854 

117-21 

65 

34-660 

33-724 

!  1-0798 

40 

16310 

15-870 

11701 

84 

34-252 

33-328 

J0697 

35 

14271 

13  887 

M630 

80 

32-621 

31-746 

■  1-0597 

30 

12-233 

11-903 

11599 

79 

32^213 

31-343 

1-0497 

25 

10-194 

9-919 

1-1515 

75 

30-582 

29757 

.10397 

30 

8-155 

7-935 

1-uia 

70 

28-544 

27-772 

1  1-0298 

15 

6-116 

5-951 

1-1308 

65 

26-504 

25-789 

1  0200 

10 

4078 

3-968 

1-1206 

60 

24-466 

23805 

1  1-0100 

5 

2039 

1984 

Mariatic  acid  is  eharaeterized  by  forming,  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  white  precipitate  (chloride  of  silver),  which  is  insoluble  in  nitrie 
acid,  bat  readily  solable  in  ainmonia.  It  is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and 
Bost  earths,  oxides  and  their  carbonates,  sulpliuret  of  potassium,  tartrate  of 
potassa,  tartar  emetic,  tartarized  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  solution  of  sub- 
aeetate  of  lead. 

Adultération».  This  acid,  when  pnre,  will  evaporate  withont  residne  in 
a  platinam  spoon.  If  snlphnric  acid  be  présent,  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barinm  wilt  cause  a  precipitate  of  snlphate  of  baryta,  in  the  acid  previously 
dSoted  with  distilled  water.  Iron  may  be  detected  by  saturating  the  dilate 
aeid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  adding  ferrocyannret  of  potassium, 
whîeh  wiH  strike  a  bine  cqlour  if  that  métal  be  présent  Free  chlorine 
may  be  discovered  by  the  acid  having  the  power  to  dissolve  gold  leaf.  Any 
minate  portion  of  the  leaf  which  may  be  dissolved,  is  detected  by  adding  a 
sointion  of  protochloride  of  tin,  which  will  strike  a  purplish  tint.  The  free 
eMorine  is  derived  from  the  reaction  of  nitrie  or  nitrons  acid  on  a  small 
portion  of  the  mariatic  aeid,  which  is  tbus  deprived  of  its  hydrogen.  Thaïe 
eontaroinating  acids  are  derived  from  nitrates  in  thecommonjsalt,  nnd  nitrous 
aeid  in  the  commercial  sulphorio  acid,  employed  in  the  préparation  of  tb» 
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noriatie  soid.    Henee  it  k  that  whei)  free  ohlorine  is  présent,  nitrous  acid, 
or  8ome  olher  ozide  of  nitrogent  is  also  présent  as  an  impurity. 

Muriatic  Aeid  of  Commerce.  This  acid  has  the  gênerai  properties  of  the 
pore  hydrated  wâa.  It  has  a  yellow  colour,  owing  to  the  présence  of  sesqui- 
chlOTide  of  iron,  or  of  a  minute  portion  of  organic  matter,  such  as  cork,  wood,  &c. 
It  usaally  contains  sulphnric  acid,  and  sometimes  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid. 
But  the  most  injurions  impurity  to  those  who  consume  it  in  the  arts,  is  sul- 

Eharons  acid.  To  detect  this,  M.  Girardin,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  at  Rouen, 
as  proposed  a  very  délicate  test,  namely,  the  protochloride  of  tin.  The 
node  of  using  the  (est  is  to  tàke  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid  to  be  tested, 
•nd  add  to  it  two  or  three  drachme  of  the  protochloride.  The  mixture  having 
been  stirred  two  or  three  times,  as  much  distilled  water  as  of  tlie  protochlo- 
ride is  to  be  added.  If  sulphnrous  acid  be  présent,  the  muriatic  acid  becomes 
tarbid  and  yellow  immediately  upon  the  addition  of  the  protochloride;  and, 
«pon  the  subséquent  addition  of  the  water,  a  slight  évolution  of  sulphuretted 
bydrogen  takes  place,  perceptible  to  the  smell,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a 
lm>wn  bue,  depositing  a  powder  of  the  same  colour.  The  manner  in  which 
the  test  acts  is  as  foTlows.  By  a  transfer  of  chlorine  the  test  is  converted 
into  bichloride  and  metallic  tin,  the  latter  of  which,  by  reaciing  wilh  the 
sulphurous  acid,  gives  rise  to  a  precipitate  of  the  peroside  and  protosulphu- 
ret  of  tin.  {Amer.  Joum.  of  Pharm.  vik,  222,/rom  the  Joum.  de  Pharm.) 
M.  Lembert  has  proposed  the  following,  which  he  considère  as  a  more  deli* 
cate  test  of  sulphurous  acid.  Saturate  the  suspected  muriatic  acid  with  car- 
bonate  of  potassa.'  Then  add  successively  a  liltle  weak  solution  of  starch, 
one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  iodate  of  potassa,  and  sulphuric  acid,  drop 
by  drop.  If  sulphurous  acid  be  présent,  it  will  be  set  free  along  with  iodic 
acid,  and  ihese,  by  reacting  on  each  other,  will  develope  iodine,  which  wili 
cause  a  blue  colour  with  the  slarch.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e  Ser.,  iii.  207.) 

Another  impurity  occasionally  présent  in  the  commercial  acid,  as  shown 
by  Dupaaquier,  is  arsenic  The  immédiate  source  of  this  impurity  is  the 
sulphuric  acid  used  to  prépare  the  muriatic  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  dérives 
the  arsenic  from  the  sulphur  from  which  it  is  manufactured,  and  this  last 
from  pyrites  eontaining  a  little  of  the  poisonous  métal.  The  arsenic,  wben 
présent,  is  in  the  form  of  a  chloride,  and  from  its  volatility  in  this  state  of 
combination,  is  transferred  to  the  purified  acid,  distilled  from  the  commercial 
acid.  This  impurity  is  separated  by  diluting  the  acid  with  an  equai  volume 
of  water,  and  passing  tbrough  it  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  throws  down 
Ibe  arsenic  as  a  sulphuret.  (Amer.  Joum.  qf  Pharm.,  ziii.  94é,from  the 
Joum.  de  Chim.  Med.) 

Muriatic  acid  of  commerce  is  officinal  only  in  the  Edinbargh  Pharma- 
copoeia,  and  was  made  so  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  édition  of  that  work. 
lia  density  is  directed  to  be  at  least  1-180.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  it 
Taries  in  this  respect  from  1-180  to  1-216.  Thus  the  commercial  acid  is 
atronger  than  the  pure  acid  of  the  Edinburgh  PharmacopaBia,%nd  conse- 
quently  more  fuming.  It  is  officinally  defined  to  be  always  yellow,  and 
commonly  to  contain  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chlorine. 

Properliee  of  MuritUie  Add  Gas.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  a.colourleas 
•lastic  fluid,  possessing  a  pnngent  odour,  and  the  property  of  irritating  the 
«rgans  of  respiration.  It  destroys  life  and  eztinguishes  flame.  It  reddens 
Ittmus  powerfuUy,  and  has  the  other  properties  of  a  strong  acid.  Its  sp.  gr. 
il  I  -SOQ.  Subjected  to  a  pressure  of  40  atmosphères,  at  the  température  of 
SO**,  it  is  oondensed  into  a  transparent  liquid,  to  which  only  the  name  of 
Uquid  muriatic  acid  shonld  be  applied.  It  absorbs  water  with  the  greatest 
avidity,  and,  according  to  the  température  and  pressure,  unités  with  a  greater 
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or  less  quantity  of  that  Nqaid.  Water,  at  the  teraperatare  of  09°,  takes  np 
464  times  ils  Tolame  of  the  gas,  increasiDg  one-third  in  bulk,  and  abont 
three-roiirths  in  weighu  Water  tbus  saturaled  constituies  tlie  strong  hydra- 
led  acid  aiready  described.  With  metallic  oxidea  it  forma  a  chloride  of  lh« 
métal  and  water. 

Comporilion.  Hiiriatic  acid  gas  consista  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine  35-42, 
aad  one  of  hydrogen  1»  36-42;  or  of  one  volame  of  chlorine  and  one  of 
hydrogen  nnited  withont  condensation. 

Médical  Propertie».  Muriatic  acid  is  réfrigérant  and  antiseptic.  It  is 
exbibiied,  largeîy  diluted  with  water,  in  fevers,  some  forms  of  syphilis,  and 
to  counteract  pho5phatic  deposits  in  the  urine.  Dr.  Paris  has  given  it  with 
snceess  in  malignant  cases  of  typhus  and  scarlatina,  administered  in  a  stroog 
iofosiofl  of  quassia.  The  same  writer  has  found  it  one  of  the  moet  efficaciooa 
remédies  for  preventing  the  génération  of  worms,  after  a  free  évacuation  of 
the  bowels.  It  proves  also  a  good  adjunct  to  gargles  in  ulcerated  sorethroat 
and  scarlatina  maligna.  The  dose  for  interna]  exhibition  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  mioims,  ia  a  snffieient  quantity  of  some  bland  fluid,  as  barley  water 
or  gnieL  In  the  composition  of  gargles,  it  may  be  ased  in  the  proportion  of 
from  half  a  floidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms,  to  six  fluidounces  of  the  vchicle. 
The  diloied  acid  is  the  most  convenient  fonn  for  prescribing.  (See  JÎeidum 
Mitriaticum  DUutum.) 

Toxieohgical  Propertia.  Mnriatic  acid,  when  swallowed,  is  highiy  irri- 
tatiog  and  corroeive,  but  less  so  than  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  It  produces 
blaekneas  of  the  lips,  fiery  redness  of  the  tongne,  hickups,  violent  efforts  to 
Tomit,  and  agonizing  pain  in  the  stoma^h.  "ntere  is  moch  thirst,  great  rest- 
kssness,  a  dry  and  buming  skin,  and  a  small  concentrated  puise.  If  the  acid 
has  been  recently  swallowed,  white  vapours  of  a  pungent  smell  are  emitted 
from  the  month.  The  best  antidote  is  magnesia,  which  acts  by  saturating 
the  acid.  Soap  is  also  nseful  for  (he  same  reason.  In  the  course  of  the 
treatment,  bland  and  mucilaginous  drinks  must  be  freely  given.  When  in- 
flammation sapervenes,  it  mast  be  ireated  on  gênerai  principles. 

Mnriatic  acid  is  used  as  a  pharmaceutical  agent  by  one  or  more  of  the 
Pharmacopceias  in  the  préparation  of  tartaric  acid,  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa,  oxide  of  antimony,  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  muriate  of  morphia 
[Ed.),  xnlphate  of  qninia,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  sirychnia,  and  precipitated 
solphor.  In  the  foUowing  list  of  ofiScinal  préparations,  we  shall  assume  that 
the  Edinborgh  Collège  intended  the  use  of  pore  muriatic  acid  in  forming  tha 
dilnted  acid  ;  althon^^  the  kind  of  acid,  whether  pure  or  commercial,  is  not 
indicated  in  the  formula. 

Q^  Pnp.  of  Muriatic  Acid.  Acidum  Mnriaticum  Dilntum,  tT.  X,  Lond., 
Ed.,  Dub.;  Acidum  Nitromoriaticum,  U.  S.,  Dub.}  Antimonii  Oxydam 
Nitromariaticum,  Dub.;  Barii  Chloridum,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Calcii 
Chloridam.  Lond.;  Calx  Chlorinata,  Lond.;  Ferrum  Ammoniaturo,  U.  S., 
Lond.;  Lîqnor  Calcii  Cbloridi,  U.  S.;  Horphias  Murias,  U.  S.,  Lond,; 
Hnctnra  Ferri  Cliloridi,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dtdf.;  Zinci  Chloridum,  O.  S. 

Off.  Prep.  of  Muriatic  ddd  of  Commtree.  Calcia  Murias,  Ed.;  Ferri 
Mnriati»  Tinctnra,  Ed.  D. 

ACroUM  NITRICUM.  U.S., Lond.,  Dub. 
Niiric  Add. 

••  Nitric  acid  of  the  spécifie  gravity  l'5."  U.  S. 
Qff.  Sun.  ACIDUM  NITRICUM  PURUM.  Pwt  nilrie  acid.  AGI- 
DUM  NITRICUM.  Jtitrie  aeid  rf commerce.  Ed. 
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Spirit  of  nitre;  Aqaa  fortii;  Acide  nitciqae,  Acide  uotiqne,  Fr.;  Salpetenftare,  Oerau; 
Zalpeterzuur,  Stericwater,  Duteh;  Skedwatter,  Siced,;  Acide  nitrico,  Itat.,  Span. 

Nitric  acid  is  now  officinal  in  three  fonns, — the  strong,  the  commercial, 
and  the  diluted.  The  strong  and  commercial  acids  will  be  noticed  hère  ;  the 
diluted,  nnder  another  head.  (See  Addum  Nïlricum  Dîlutum.)  The  strong 
acid  is  officinal  in  ail  the  Pharmacopœias,  and  is  directed  to  hâve  the  sp.  gr. 
l'5  in  the  U.S.,  Lond.,  and  Ed.  Pharmacopœias,  and  1*49  in  the  Dublin. 
The  commercial  acid  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœla, 
and  peculiar  to  it,  and  is  defined  by  the  Collège  to  hâve  a  density  varying 
from  1-38  to  l'39.  In  the  British  Pharmacopœias,  ihe  strong  acid  is  directed 
to  be  obtained  according  to  a  given  formula,  but  it  is  more  properly  placed  ia 
the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  as  an  article  to  be  pur- 
chased  from  the  manufacturing  chemist. 

The  usual  procesa  adopted  in  the  laboratory  for  obtaining  this  acid  is  to 
add  to  nitrate  of  potassa  in  coarse  powder,  contained  in  a  retort,  an  equal 
treight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  poured  in  by  means  of  a  tube  or  funnel,  so 
as  not  to  soil  the  neck.  The  materials  should  not  occupy  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  capacity  of  the  retort.  A  receiver  being  adapted,  beat  is  ap- 
plied  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  naked  fire,  or  a  sand-bath,  moderateîjr 
at  first,  but  afterwards  more  strongly  when  the  materials  begin  to  get  solid, 
in  order  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  state  of  perfect  fusion.  Red  vapours  will 
at  first  arise,  and  afterwards  disappear  in  the  progress  of  the  distillation. 
Towards  its  close  they  will  be  reproduced,  and  their  reappearance  will  iadi- 
cate  that  the  process  is  completed. 

The  rationale  of  the  process,  when  the  ordinary  acid  of  commerce  is  used, 
is  as  follows.  Nitrate  of  potassa  is  a  dry  sait,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  nitric 
acid  and  one  of  potassa.  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid  of  onlinary  strength  (sp. 
gr.  1.8433,  Phillips),  consista  of  one  eq.  of  dry  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  and 
a  quarter  eqs.  of  water  ;  and  hydrated  nitric  acid,  of  one  eq.  of  dry  acid,  and 
one  and  a  half  eqs.  of  water.  The  équivalent  quantities  of  the  materials  for 
mutual  décomposition  are  one  eq.  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  two  eqs.  of  com* 
nferuial  sulphuric  acid,  containing  two  and  a  half  eqs.  of  water.  Two  eqs. 
of  dry  sulphuric  acid  combine  with  one  eq.  of  potassa,  forming  one  eq.  of 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  which  remains  in  the  retort  retaining  one  eq.  of  water; 
while  the  remaining  one  and  a  half  eqs.  of  water  from  the  sulphuric  acid, 
uniting  with  one  eq.  of  dry  nitric  acid,  form  one  eq.  of  hydrated  nitric  acid, 
which  distils  over.  The  nitric  acid  thus  formed  is,  according  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, the  strongest  procurable,  and  varies  in  density  from  1-6033  to  1-504. 

If,  in  the  above  process,  the  décomposition  were  performed  by  the  strongest 
sulphuric  acid,  the  proportions,  in  round  numbers,  would  be  one  eq.  of  the 
sait  102,  and  two  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  98,  containing  two  eqs.  of  water. 
Now  this  approaches  nearly  to  equal  weights  ;  and  whenin  practice  are  equal 
weightof  the  commercial  weaker  acid  is  taken,  the  increased  quantity  merely 
furnishes  the  additional  portion  of  water,  necessary  to  make  np  two  and  a 
half  èqs.  of  water,  which  is  the  amount  required  for  the  bisulphate  of  po- 
tassa and  the  nitric  acid  formed. 

The  British  Collèges  difier  somewhat  in  the  proportion  of  the  materials 
employed  for  making  this  acid.  The  folio  wing  is  an  oatline  of  their  respect- 
ive processes. 

The  London  Collège  takes  eqoal  weights,  (two  pounds,  each,)  of  dried 
nitrate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid.  Thèse  are  mixed  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
the  nitric  acid  is  distilled  by  means  of  a  sand-bath.  About  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  are  saturated  by  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  this  acid.    The  Edinburgh  Collège  mixes  in  a  glass  retort 
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•qml  weii^ito  of  pnrified  nitrate  of  potaMs  aod  of  salphurie  aeid,  ma  dît» 
bis  into  a  cool  receiver,  with  »  moderate  beat,  from  a  sand-bath  or  Daked  ga«> 
flame,  so  long  aa  the  fused  material  conlinoes  to  give  off  vapour.  The  pa'e- 
yeUow  acid  thus  obtained  may  be  rendered  colourless  by  beating  it  gouûj 
in  a  retorU  The  nitrate  is  purified  from  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  pota»- 
tium  (the  iMoal  impurities)  by  two  or  raore  cryatallizations  ;  the  absence  of 
tbechloridea  being  ascertained  by  the  non-action  of  the  nitrate  oT  silver  on 
a  sototion  of  the  purified  sait.  The  Edinbargh  Collège  hâve  dismissed  their 
"  Addum  NUroaum,"  and  substituted  the  above  for  their  former  faulty  and 
wasteful  proce««  for  nitric  acid.  The  Dublin  Collège  mixes  one  hondred 
parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa  with  ninety-seven  parts  of  commercial  sulphuric 
•eid,  "  in  a  glass  retori,  and,  with  an  apparalus  adapted  to  coUecting  the  acid 
piodacts,  distils  uatil  the  residuum  in  the  retort  concrètes,  and  again  becomea 
Uqtiid." 

The  proportion  of  equal  weights,  now  adopted  by  the  Edinburgb  CoUego, 
afier  the  London,  is  the  best  for  opérations  on  a  small  scale  in  the  iaboratory. 
This  proportion  is  preferred  by  Thenard.  In  opérations  on  a  large  scale, 
where  iron  vessels  are  employed,  a  strong  heat  applied,  and  water  placed  in 
tbe  receivera  to  condense  the  acid,  less  sulphuric  acid  may  be  advantageously 
nsed.  ^ 

jPr^aratîofAl^iAk4c^ifor  the  Artt.  Two  strength»  of  this  acid 
oecur  in  the  i^ÊfÊStê  aq^Jorti»,  which  is  half  the  strengtii  of  coacen- 
trated  nitric  acH^nc^mgk  aquafortù,  which  is  half  as  strong  as  the  double. 
Aqua  fortis  is  sometimes  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  calcined 
sulphate  of  iron.  By  an  interchange  of  ingrédients,  sulphate  of  potassa  and 
nitrate  of  iron  are  formed,  the  latler  of  which,  at  the  distilling  heat,  re^dily 
abandons  its  nitric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  potassa  is  washed  outof  the  residue, 
and  the  sesqoioxide  (peroxide)  of  iron  which  is  left,  is  sold,  under  the  name 
of  colcothar,  to  the  polishers  of  mêlais.  The  distillation  is  performed  io 
laige  cast-iron  retorts,  iined  on  the  ioside  with  a  thick  layer  of  red  oxide  of 
iron,  to  protect  tbem  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  acid  is  received  in 
large  glass  vessels  containing  water.  A  considérable  portion  of  the  acid  is 
decomposed  by  the  heat  into  reddish  vapeurs,  which  sabseqoently  dissolve 
in  the  water,  and  abeorb  the  oxygen  which  had  been  disengaged.  The  acid 
thos  obtained  is  red  and  tolerably  strong  ;  but  it  is  diluted  with  water  before 
being  thrown  into  commerce.    The  sp.  gr.  of  this  acid  is  aboiit  1-23. 

In  France,  nitric  acid  is  ntanufactared  on  tbe  large  scale  from  nitre  and 
snlphoric  acid  in  cast-iron  cylinden.  The  cylinders  are  disposed  horizon- 
tally  across  a  fumace,  and  are  strewed  intemally  througfaont  their  whoie 
kngth  with  nitre.  Two  circular  cast-iron  plates,  each  pieroed  with  a  hole, 
serve  to  cloee  tbe  ends.  At  one  end,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  powed  in,  and 
by  means  of  a  stoneware  tube  connected  with  the  other,  the  nitric  acid  is 
conducted  to  receivers.  The  sulphate  of  potassa  is  removed  after  esch  opéra- 
tion. The  iron  cylinders  are  acted  npon  by  the  acid  ;  yet,  notwithstaoding 
Ihis  disadvantage,  the  process,  when  conducted  in  such  vessels,  is  attended 
with  a  great  saving  of  expenee. 

In  Cngland,  nitric  acid  is  generally  procnred  for  the  purposes  of  the  artf, 
by  distUling  the  materlals  in  earthenware  retorts,  or  casViron  pots  with  an 
earthen  head,  connected  with  a  séries  of  glass  or  stoneware  receivers  con- 
taining water.  The  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  by  the  manu- 
&ctnrer,  is  between  one  and  two  équivalents  to  one  of  the  sait;  and  hence 
the  prodnct  bas  an  orange-red  colonr,  which  is  removed  by  beating  the  aoid. 
In  the  United  States,  nitric  acid  is  made  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  distillatonr 
appoatos,  having  tbe  same  gênerai  arrangement  as  in  France  and  England. 
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Bonetimes  a  cait-iron  eylinâcr  is  nsed  u  in  France,  and  sometimes  a  thîck 
msl-iron  pot,  with  an  eartbeDware  head.  The  pot  is  aet  in  brick-work  OTer 
a  fire-place,  and  the  materials  haring  been  placed  in  it,  the  head  is  luted  on 
Vith  a  fat  late,  and  made  to  commnnicate  with  two  receivers,  either  of  stone- 
yrue  or  glass,  connected  together  by  means  pf  a  tube.     Large  demijohns  of 

Slara  answer  the  purpoae  of  receivera  very  well.  The  incondensible  pro- 
acts  are  made  to  pas*  by  meana  of  a  tube  into  a  portion  of  water.  The 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  in  différent  establishments,  Taries  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  nitre.  Nitrate  of  soida,  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Peni,  bas  been  used  by  some  manufacturing 
ohemists  to  obtain  nitric  acid.  One  objection  to  this  sait  is  that  it  often  conr 
tains  much  common  sait.  Supposing  it  pure,  it  yields  a  larger  amount  of 
ftoid  for  a  given  weight  than  nitrate  of  potassa;  b«t  the  residutim,  sulphate  of 
soda,  is  less  valnable  than  sulphate  of  potassa.  The  latter  sait,  under  the 
-name  of  tal  enixum,  is  sold  to  the  alum  makers. 

Fropertia  of  Strong  Nitric  ^cid.  Nitric  acid,  so  eaOed  from  nitre,  is  a 
'dense  liqnid,  extremely  sour  and  eorrosive.  It  was  discovered  by  Raymond 
Lnlly,  in  the  13th  century,  and  its  constituents,  by  Carendiph,  in  1784. 
When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  colourless  ;  bnt  as  usnally  obtained,  it  has  a  straw 
colour,  owing  to  the  présence  of  nitrous  acid.  Expo8e<|^t(>k.the  air,  it  emits 
white  fumes,  possessing  a  disagreeable  odotur.  vy  the  -«Hion  of  light,  it 
undergoes  a  slight  décomposition  and  becsmes  yoHow.  .It  f'Ëts  powerfull Jr 
on  animal  matter,  producing  its  décomposition.  On  the  liring  fibre  it  ope- 
Tates  as  a  strong  caustic.  It  stains  the  skin  and  most  animal  substances  of 
m  indelible  yellow  cidonr.  On  vegetable  matter,  it  aets,  when  concentrated, 
by  iraparting  oxygen,  converUng  the  oarbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydro- 
gen  into  water.  When  diluted,  it  rouverts  most  animal  and  vegetable  su1>- 
•tances  into  oxdic,  malic,  and  carbonic  acids.  The  gênerai  cbaracter  of  its 
action  is  to  impart  oxygen  to  other  bodies,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do  in  con- 
seqnence  of  the  large  quantity  of  this  élément  which  it  contains  in  a  state  of 
loose  combination.  It  acidifies  sulphor  and  phosphoms,  and  oxidizes  ail  tbe 
natals,  except  chrominm,  tnngsten,  colnmbium,  cerium,  titanium,  osmium, 
rhodium,  gold,  platinum,  and  iridium.  In  the  liqnid  state,  it  always  contains 
water,  which  is  essential  to  its  existence  in  that  state.  It  combines  with  saK- 
fiable  bases  and  forms  nitrates.  When  mixed  with  mnriatic  acid,  mntual 
décomposition  takes  place,  and  a  liqnid  is  formed,  capable  of  disaolving  goM, 
ealled  nitro-muriatic  acid  or  aqna  regia.  (See  ^cuhtm  Nitromurialicum, 
U.S.,  Dub.)  When  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-42,  its  composition  being  one  equira- 
lent  of  dry  acid  to  four  of  water,  it  boils  at  250°.  When  either  stronger 
or  weaker  than  this,  it  Toktilizes  at  a  lower  température;  and  by  losing  more 
acid  than' water  in  the  first  case,  and  more  water  than  acid  in  the  second,  it 
constantly  approaehes  to  the  sp.  gr.  of  1-42,  when  its  boiling  point  becomes 
•tationary. 

As  a  nitric  acid  below  the  standard  strength  is  neoessarily  employed  in 
many  chemical  and  pharmacentical  opérations,  it  ofien  becomes  important  to 
know  the  proportion  of  dry  acid,  and  of  acid  of  the  standard  strength  of  1*0, 
eontained  in  an  acid  ef  any  given  spécifie  gravity^^  The  following  table, 
drawn  up  from  expérimenta  by  Dr.  Ure,  gives  information  on  thèse  points. 
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ThM,  thowmg  Ihe  ^nantily  ^ thfènUed  NUfie  Jldd,  («p.  gr.  X-6,)  mi  «f 
Jhy  NUric  Aàd,  containtain  100  parts  of  tht  A6d  at  gèrent  Dmnr 
tiet. 


Hyd. 

Dm 

Myd. 

Dn, 

Hyd. 

Dry 

tM. 

Dry 

^.Gt. 

Acid 

Acid 

Sp.GT. 

Acid 

Acid 

Sp.  Gr. 

Acid 

Acid 

Sp-Or. 

Acid 

Acid 

in  100 

i«  100 

tnlOO 

in  100 

in  100 

•nlOO 

in  100 

i»  100 

1-500 

100 

79-700 

1-4189 

75 

59-775 

1-3947 

50 

39.850 

1-1403 

35 

19435 

1><98 

99 

78-903 

1-4147 

74 

58-978 

13887 

49 

39-053  i 

1-1345 

34 

19-13^ 

1-4960 

98 

78-106 

1-4107 

73 

58-181 

1-2826 

48 

382S6 

11286 

23 

18-331 

1-4940 

97 

77-309 

1-406Ô 

72 

57-384 

1-2765 

47 

37-45!l 

11227 

32 

17-534 

1-49 10 

96 

76-512 

1-4023 

71 

56-587 

1-2705 

46 

3666-2 

11168 

SI 

16-737 

1-4380 

93 

75-71» 

1-397R 

70 

55-790 

1-3644 

45 

35-865 

1-1109 

90 

15-940 

1-4850 

94 

74-91« 

1-3945 

69 

54-993 

1-3583 

44 

35-06* 

1-1051 

19 

15^14» 

1-4830 

93 

74-181 

1-3682 

68 

54196 

12523 

43 

34-371 

1-0993 

18 

U-346 

1-4790 

9-2 

73  321 

1-3833 

67 

53-399 
52-602 

12462 

42 

33-474, 

1-0935 

17 

13-549 

1-4760 

91 

72527 

1-3783 

66 

1-2402 

41 

.12-677' 

1-0878 

16 

12  752 

1-4730 

90 

71730 

1-3732 

65 

51-805 

18341 

40 

31-880 

10821 

15 

11-955 

1-4700 

89 

70933 

1-3681 

64 

51-068 

12277 

39 

3I08;« 

10764 

14 

ll-15i 

1-4670 

88 

70-136 

1-3630 

63 

50-211 

I.S312 

38 

.10-386 

10708 

13 

10-361 

1-4640 

1    "" 

69-339 

1-3579 

62 

49414 

1-2148 

37 

-29-489 

10651 

12 

9-564 

1-4600 

6« 

63-54-2 

l-3S2!i 

61 

48617 

l-20(:!4 

36 

•28  692 

10595 

11 

8767 

1-4570 

•    85 

67745 

1-3477 

60 

47-880 

1.2019 

35 

27  89.6 

10540 

10 

7-970 

1-4539 

84 

66-94{i 

1-3497 

59 

47-093 

1-1958 

34 

•27-0981 

10485 

9 

7-173 

1^4500 
1-4460 

83 

66-155 

1-3376 

58 

46-336 

1-1895 

S3 

36-3011 

10430 

8 

fr376 

88 

65-354 

1-3393 

57 

45-489 

11833 

33 

35-504 

10375 

7 

5^579 

1-4424 

81 

C4557 

1-3270 

56 

44  632 

11770 

31 

•24-707 

10320 

6 

4-78S 

1^1385 

80 

63760 

1-3216 

55 

43-835 

11709 

30 

•23910 

1-0267 

5 

3985 

1-4346 

79 

62-963 

13163 

54 

43-038 

1-1648 

29 

-23-113 

I02I2 

4 

3-188 

1-4306 

78 

ea-m 

1-3110 

S3 

48-941 

M587 

38 

33-S16 

10159 

3 

2-391 

1-4969 

77 

61.36» 

1-3056 

53 

41-444 

1-1536 

97 

21519 

1K)106 

3 

1-5M 

1-423& 

76 

60-572 

1-3001 

51 

40-647 

1-1465 

26 

20792 

10053 

1 

0-797 

Nitrie  acid,  when  unoombiDed,  is  recognised  by  ito  dÏMolving  copper  with 
tbe  prodaction  of  red  vapours,  and  by  ils  forniing  nitre  when  satarated  wiUi 
polaasa.  When  in  the  forni  of  a  nitrate,  it  ia  detected  by  iu  action  on  gold- 
iuîf  afier  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  in  conseqnence  of  tbe  évolution  of 
efakirine;  or  it  may  be  discovered,  according  to  Dr.  O'ShaughneMy,  bjr 
heating  the  snpposed  nitrate  in  a  test  tube  with  a  drop  of  snlphuric  acid,  aniîL 
Ûun  adding  a  crystal  of  morphia.  If  nitrie  acid  be  présent,  it  will  be  sel  free 
by  the  anlphoric  acid,  and  reddened  by  the  morphia.  The  same  eflect  ia 
produced  by  bmeia  ;  as  aUo  by  commercial  strychnia,  on  accoont  of  ita  coa- 
taining  bmcia.  To  preveiit  sjl  ambiguity,  arising  from  the  accidentai  pré- 
sence of  nitrie  acid  in  the  sulphuric  acid  employed,  the  operator  should 
satisfy  himself  by  a  separale  experiment,  that  the  latter  acid  bas  no  power  to 
produce  ibe  characteristic  colour  with  morphia. 

The  most  common  iropurities  in  nitrie  acid  are  aiUphuric  aeid  and  chk^ 
fine  ;  the  former  derived  from  the  acid  used  in  the  process,  the  latter  front 
ooœnton  sait,  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  impurity  in  nitre.  They  may  be 
detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  and  of 
nitrate  of  ailver  to  separale  portions  of  the  nitrie  acid,  diluted  with  three  or 
Cvnr  parts  of  distilled  water.  If  thèse  precipitanU  should  produce  a  clond, 
the  chloride  will  indicate  snlphuric  acid,  and  the  nitrate,  chlorine.  Thèse 
iaapnrities  may  be  separated  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  in  slight  exceas, 
vhieh  will  preeipitate  them  as  chloride  and  sulphate  of  silver,  and  then  dia- 
tiOing  nearly  to  dryness  in  very  clean  vessels.  The  sulphuric  acid  may 
alao  be  got  rid  of  by  distilling  from  a  freah  portion  of  nitre.     Thèse  impo. 

■    ,  however,  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the  médicinal  properUes  of  the  «jid. 
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Propertîeê  qf  the  Ifitrie  Aàd  ttf  Commerce.  This  has  the  gênerai  pro- 
perties  of  the  strong  acid.  The  Edinburgh  acid  of  commerce  is  character- 
ized  as  coloarless  or  nearly  so,  and,  if  diluted  wiih  distilled  water,  as  preci- 
pitating  but  slightly,  or  not  at  ail,  wilh  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  or  <^ 
nitrate  of  silver.  According  to  M.  Lembert,  the  nitric  acid  of  commerce 
Bometimes  contains  iodine,  probably  derived  from  the  native  nitrate  of  soda, 
in  which  he  detected  iodine.  It  mvy  be  detected  by  saturating  the  suspected 
acid  with  a  carbonated  alkali,  pouring  in  a  little  clear  solution  of  starch,  and 
then  adding  a  few  drops  of  snlphuric  acid.  If  iodine  be  présent,  the  sul- 
phurio  acid  will  set  it  free,  and  the  starch  solution  will  become  blue.  (Joum, 
de  Pharm.,  Avril,  1842.) 

Composition.  The  officinal  nitric  acid  consista  of  one  eq.  tff  dry  Acid  64, 
and  one  and  a  half  eqs.  of  water  13-5=67 '5.  The  dry  acid  coneists  «f  one  ' 
eq.  of  nitrogen  14,  and  five  eqs.  of  oxygen  40=54;  or,  in  voluia«0,€f  one 
volume  of  nitrogen  and  two  and  a  half  volunies  of  oxygen,  supposed  to  be 
condensed,  to  form  nitric  acid  vapour,  into  one  volume.  The  strongest  pos- 
sible liquid  acid  consista,  according  to  Thenard,  of  one  eq.  of  dry  acid  and 
one  of  water,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  1-513. 

Incompatiblet.  Most  of  the  substances  with  which  nitric  acid  is  incom- 
patible, may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  said.  It  is  incompati- 
ble with  the  sulphale  of  protoxide  of  iron,  which  it  couverts  into  the  sulphate 
of  the  sesqnioxide,  with  salifiable  bases,  carbonates,  and  sulphurets,  and 
with  die  acétates  of  lead  and  potassa.  It  is  aiso  capable  of  decomposing 
alcohol  with  which  it  forma  an  elher. 

Médical  Properties.  Nitric  acid  is  tonic  and  antiseptic.  Largely  diluted 
Trilh  water  it  forms  a  good  acid  drink  in  fébrile  diseases,  especially  typhus. 
In  syphilis,  and  in  the  chronic  hepatitis  of  India,  it  is  highiy  extolled  by  Dr. 
Scott,  formerly  of  Bombay.  It  has  occasionally  excited  ptyalism.  It  cannot 
be  depended  upon  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis,  but  is  often  an  excellent  adjuvant 
in  wom-ont  constitutions,  either  to  prépare  the  System  for  the  use  of  mer- 
«nry,  or  to  lessen  the  effects  of  that  meial  on  the  constitution.  Extemally, 
it  has  been  used  with  advantage  as  a  lotion  to  ulcers,  of  the  strength  of  about 
twelve  minims  to  the  pint  of  water.  This  practice  originated  with  Sir  Eve- 
Tard  Home,  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  those  ulcers  which  are  superBcial 
and  not  disposed  to  cicatrize.  In  slonghing  phagedœna,  strong  nitric  acid  is 
one  of  the  beat  applications,  applied  by  means  of  a  pièce  of  lint,  tied  round 
a  small  stick.  As  nitric  acid  dissolves  both  uric  acid  and  the  phosphates,  it 
waa  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  those  cases  of  gravel  in  which  the  uric  acid 
and  the  phosphates  are  mixed  ;  but  expérience  has  not  confirmed  its  efficacy 
în  such  cases.  Nevertheless,  when  the  sabulous  deposit  dépends  upon 
certain  states  of  disordered  digestion,  this  acid  may  prove  serviceable  by 
restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  minima 
in  three  âuidounces  or  more  of  water,  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The 
diluted  acid  is  more  eonvenient  for  prescription. 

Nitric  acid,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  is  considered  usefui  for  destroying  con- 
tagion, and  hence  is  employed  in  parifying  gaols,  hospitals,  ships,  and  other 
infected  places.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  extern poraneous  décomposi- 
tion of  nitre  by  sulphuric  acid.  Half  an  ounce  of  powdered  nitre  is  put  into 
a  saucer,  which  is  placed  in  an  earthen  dish  containing  heated  sand.  On  the 
nitre,  two  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  then  poured,  and  the  nitric  acid 
ftimes  are  immediately  disengaged.  The  quantities  just  indicated  are  con- 
sidered to  be  sufficient  for  disinfecting  a  cubic  space  often  feet.  Fumigation 
in  this  manner  was  first  introduced  by  an  English  physician,  Dr.  Carmichael 
6myth,  who  receired  from  the  British  Parliament  for  its  discovery,  a  reward 
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of  fife  thoDsand  poands.  It  may  well  be  doubted  wfaether  the  nitric  acid,  m 
a  disinfector,  is  at  ail  comparable  to  chlorioe  ;  and  since  the  introductioa  ot 
chlorinated  lime  and  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  as  disinfecting  agents,  tbù 
gas  bas  been  brought  into  so  manageable  a  form,  that  its  use  may  very  well 
■upersede  that  of  erery  other  agent  employed  with  similar  intentions.  (Sm 
Calx  Chlormata  and  Idquor  Sodx  Chlorinatx.) 

Propertie*  aa  a  Poison.  Nitric  acid,  in  its  concentrated  itate,  is  one  of 
<he  miaeral  poisons  most  freqnently  taken  for  the  pnrpose  of  self-destnic- 
tion.  Immediately  after  swallowing  it,  there  are  produced  burning  heat  ia 
the  montfa,  œsophagus,  and  stomach,  acute  pain,  disengagement  of  gat, 
abondant  éructations,  naiisea,  and  hiccup.  Thèse  effects  are  soon  followed 
by  tepeated  and  excessive  vomiting  of  matter  having  a  peculiar  odour  and 
tHte,  tuméfaction  of  the  abdomen  with  ezquisite  tendemess,  a  feeling  0( 
e«^neaa  on  the  surface,  hornpilations,  icy  coidness  of  the  extremities,  small 
depressed  puise,  horrible  anxieties,  continuai  tossings  and  oontortions,  and 
extrême  tlurst.  The  breath  becomes  extremely  fetid,  and  the  countenance 
exhibits  a  complète  picture  of  suâeriog.  The  cases  are  almost  uniformIjF 
&taL  The  be4st  remédies  are  repeated  doses  of  magnesia  as  an  antidote, 
mncUaginous  driaks  in  large  quantities,  olive  or  almond  oil  in  very  larn 
doses,  emoUient  fomentations,  and  clysters.  Until  magnesia  can  be  ob- 
tained,  an  immédiate  resort  to  a  solution  of  soap  in  large  amoont  will  bc 
proper. 

Nitric  acid  is  used  to  prépare  Acidum  Phosphoricum  Dilutum,  Lond.$ 
Antimonii  et  Potassae  Tartraa,  U.  S.;  Antimonii  Oxydum  Nitromuriatieum,  ' 
Dub.;  Calomelas,  Ed.;  Ferri  Ferrocyanuretum,  U.  S.;  Ferri  Oxidnm  Hy 
dratum,  U.  S.}  Ferri  Oxidnm  Nigrum,  Ed.}  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Rubrum, 
U.  S.,  Z>ond.;  Sublimatus  Corrosivus,  Ed.}  Zinci  Chloridum,  U.  S.  la 
preparing  Fermgo  (Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum,  U.  S.),  the  Edinburgh  C<A- 
)ege  ose  their  nitric  acid  of  commerce. 

Off.Prep.ofNUnf.Jldd.  Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum,  U.S.,Lond.^ 
Ed.,  Dub.}  Acidum  Nitromuriatieum,  U.  S.,  JDub.}  Argenti  Nitras,  U.  <R, 
Lmd.,  Ed.}  Bismuthi  Subnitras,  U.  S.,  Lond.}  Spiritas  ^theris  Nitrici, 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Unguenlum  Acidi  Nitrici,  Dub.}  Ungueptum  Hydrar- 
gyri Nitralis,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Gff.  Prep.  of  Nitric  Jleid  of  Commerce.    Bismuthum  Album,  Ed.    B. 

ACIDUM  PYROLIGNEUM.  Ed. 

Pyroligneous  Acid. 

"DUated  acetîc  acid,  obtained  by  the  destructire  distillation  of  wood."  Ed. 
Acide  pyro-licneuz,  Fr^i  Brenxlieh*  Hoizs&ure,  Holzaauig,  Gtrm.;  Aoido  pyroligniea, 

Wood,  when  charred,  yields  many  volatile  products,  among  which  are 
an  acid  liqnor,  empyrenmatic  oil,  and  tar  containing  creasote  and  some  other 
proximate  principles.  When  the  carbonizalion  is  performed  in  close  vessels, 
thèse  products,  which  are  lost  in  the  ordinary  process  of  charrinç,  may  be 
eoUected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  amount  of  charcoal  is  obtamed. 

Carbonizalion  in  dose  vessels,  with  a  view  to  préserve  the  condensible 
volatile  products,  was  first  put  in  practice  by  MoUerat  in  France.  The  ap- 
paratus  employed  at  Choisy,  near  Paris,  is  thus  described  by  Thenard.  Il 
consists  o(,  Ist,  a  fumace  with  a  movable  top  ;  2d,  a  strong  sheet-iroq 
cyUoder,  sufficiently  capacions  to  contain  a  cord  of  wood,  and  furnished  with 
a  sheet-iron  cover;  3d,  a  sheet-iron  tube  proceeding  horizontally  from  the 
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tipper  and  latéral  part  of  the  cylinder  to  the  distance  of  about  a  foot;  4th,  a 
copper  tube  connected  with  the  last,  which  is  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
plonge  successively  to  the  bottom  of  two  casks  filled  with  water,  and,  after 
rising  ont  of  the  second,  is  bent  back,  and  made  to  tenninate  in  the  furnace. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  cask,  the  tube  dilates  into  a  bail,  from  the  under  part 
of  which  anotber  tube  proceeds,  which,  passing  waier-iight  throagh  the  cask, 
terminâtes  above  a  vessel,  intended  to  receive  the  condensible  products. 

The  sheet-iron  cylinder,  being  filled  with  wood,  and  closed  by  luting  on 
its  cover  with  fire-clay,  is  let  down  into  the  furnace  by  the  help  of  a  craae. 
The  fire  is  then  applied,  and,  when  the  process  is  completed,  the  cylinder  is 
removed  by  the  same  means,  to  be  replaced  by  another.  During  the  carbo- 
nization,  the  volatile  products  are  received  by  the  tube  ;  and  those  which  are 
condensible,  being  the  pyroligneous  acid  and  tar,  are  condensed  by  the  water 
in  the  casks,  and  coUect  in  the  lower  bends  of  the  tubes,  from  which  they  ron 
into  the  several  récipients  ;  while  the  incondensible  products,  being  inflam- 
mable gases,  are  discharged  into  the  furnace,  where,  by  their  combustion, 
they  assist  in  maintaining  the  heat.  Eight  hundred  pounds  of  wood  afibrd, 
on  an  average,  thirty-five  gallons  of  acid  liquor,  weighing  abont  three  hun- 
dred  pounds. 

This  is  the  crade  pyroligneous  acid,  sometimes  called  pyroligneout  vme- 
gar.  It  is  a  dark  brown  liquid,  having  a  strong  smoky  smell,  and  consista 
of  acetic  acid,  diluted  with  more  or  less  water,  and  holding  in  solution  tar 
and  empyreumatic  oil. 

'  The  Edinburgh  officinal  pyroligneous  acid  is  this  crude  acid  purifîed. 
Its  purification  is  efTected  by  repeated  distillation,  and  then  neutralizing  it 
with  lime  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The  acétate  formed  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric  acid,  and  the  disengaged  acetic  acid  repeatedly  distilled,  until  it  is 
obtained  nearly  colourless. 

Properties.  The  pyroligneous  acid  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège  is  a  pale 
straw-coloured  liquid,  having  a  strong  acetic  odonr,  scarcely  empyreumatic 
if  well  prepared.  Its  density  mustbe  atleast  1-034.  One  hundred  minims 
of  acid  of  this  density  neutralize  fifty-three  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
àcid  is  often  stronger  than  this.  The  Scotch  acid  has  sometimes  the  den- 
sity  of  l'042,  and  the  English,  a  spécifie  gravity  nearly  as  high  as  1*050. 
(Christison,  Ed.  Dispensatory.)  As  tests  of  its  freedom  from  copper,  lead, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  that  it  should  be  "  unaf- 
fected  by  snlphuretted  hydrogen  or  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta." 

Thns  it  appears  that  this  new  officinal  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège  is  nothing 
but  acetic  acid,  whose  density  is  not  to  be  under  1-034,  but  may  be  higher. 
This  want  of  précision  in  the  spécifie  gravity  of  the  acid  is  objeclionable. 
The  name  too,  given  by  the  Collège,  is  indefensible.  A  complex  pro- 
duct  of  distillation,  characterized  by  the  présence  of  an  acid,  may  be  de- 
signated  by  an  unchemical  name  ;  but  the  convenience  of  such  a  nomencla- 
ture is  no  reason  why  the  acid,  when  separated,  should  be  called  by  the 
same  name,  merely  on  account  of  its  sonrce.  On  the  contrary,  the  nature 
of  the  acid  and  not  its  source  should  détermine  its  appellation.  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  insists  that  the  acetic  acid  of  the  London  Collège  is  really  pyroligneous 
acid,  because  it  is  prepared  from  acétate  of  soda,  which  is  usually  made 
from  the  acid  obtained  from  wood  by  destructive  distillation! 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Pyroligneous  acid,  as  defined  by  the 
Edinburgh  Collège,  is  an  acetic  acid  of  médium  strength,  and,  therefore, 
applicable  to  the  gênerai  purposes  of  that  acid.  It  is  accordingly  employed 
by  the  Collège  in  forming  several  acétates.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  it  is 
nseful  for  preserving  vegetable  spécimens,  such  as  pulpy  fruits,  bulbs,  and 
fresh  leaves. 
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Utes  o/tfu  Cmde  Acid.  The  crade  acid,  in  a  dilute  state,  has  been  nsed 
as  an  application  to  gangrené  and  ill-conditioned  olcen.  It  acte  on  tlie  prin- 
eiple  of  an  antisepttc  and  stimulant,  the  former  property  being  probably 
ehieâ y  dne  to  the  présence  of  creasote.  Several  cases  in  which  it  was  saccess- 
fnlly  employed,  are  reported  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  T.  Y.  Simons,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  pnbÛshed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Médical 
Sciences. 

The  crade  acid  is  adTantageoasly  applied  to  the  préservation  of  animal 
food.  Mr.  William  Ramsay  {£din.  Phil.  Joum.,  iii.  21)  has  made  some 
ialeiesting  expérimenta  on  its  use  for  that  parpose.  Herrings  and  olher  fiah, 
simply  dipped  in  the  acid  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  shade,  were  effectually 
preserved,  and  when  eaten,  were  found  very  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Her- 
rings sligfatly  cured  with  ssJt,  by  being  sprinkled  with  it  for  six  hoars,  then 
drained,  next  immersed  in  pyroligneous  acid  for  a  few  seconds,  and  after- 
wards dried  in  the  shade  for  two  months,  were  found  by  Mr.  Ramsay  to  be 
of  fine  qnality  and  flavour.  Fresh  beef,  dipped  in  the  acid  in  the  summer 
season  for  the  short  spaee  of  a  minute,  was  perfectly  sweet  in  the  following 
sphng.  Professor  Siiliman  states,  that  one  quart  of  the  acid  added  to  the 
common  pickle  for  a  barrel  of  hams,  at  the  time  they  are  laid  down,  will 
impart  to  them  the  smoked  flavour  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had  undergone  the 
ordtnary  process  of  smoking. 

O^.  Prtp.  Âcetnm  Cantharidis,  Ed.}  Extractum  Colchici  Aceticum,  Ed.i 
Morphiae  Acetas,  Ed.}  Plumbi  Acetas,  Ed.}  Potasss  Acetas,  Ed.}       B. 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM;  U.  S.,  Lond. 
Suîphuric  Acid. 

««Sulphnric  Acid  of  the  spécifie  gravity  r845.'"  U.S.  "Acidum  Sul- 
phuricam.  Hnjus  pondus  specificum  est  1-845."  Lond. 

Off.Sun.  ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM.  Suîphuric  acid  oj commerce. 
Ed.}  ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  VENALE.  Dub. 

Oil  of  vitriol;  Acide  sulpburique,  Fr.;  Vitriolûl,  Scbwefekaare,  Gtrm.;  Acido  solforico, 
hal.;  Acido  suirorico,  Span. 

Solphuric  acid  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  ail  the  Pharmacopœias 
noticed  in  this  work,  as  an  article  to  be  obtained  from  the  wholesale  manu- 
facturer. Its  officinal  sp.  gr.,  as  prescribed  in  the  U.S.  and  liondon  Phar- 
macopœias, is  1-845;  in  the  Edinburgh,  1-840  or  near  it;  and  in  the  Dub- 
lin, 1-860. 

Préparation.  Suîphuric  acid  is  obtained  by  buroing  sulphur,  mixed  with 
one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  over  a  stratum  of  water,  contained  in  a  cham- 
ber  lined  with  sheet  lead.  If  the  sulphur  were  burned  by  itself,  the  prodnct 
wonld  be  sulphnrous  acid,  which  contains  only  two-thirds  as  much  oxygen 
as  suîphuric  acid.  The  object  of  the  nitre  is  to  furaish,  by  its  décompo- 
sition, the  requisite  additional  qnantity  of  oxygen.  To  understand  the  pro- 
cess, it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  nitric  acid  contains  five,  suîphuric 
acid  three,  sulphnrous  acid  two,  nitric  oxide  two,  hyponitrous  acid  three, 
and  nitrous  acid  four  équivalents  of  oxygen,  combined  with  one  equiv.  of 
their  several  radicals.  One  equiv.  of  sulphur  décomposes  one  equiv.  of 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  becomes  one  equiv.  of  suîphuric  acid,  which  com- 
bines with  the  potassa  of  the  nitre  to  form  sulpliate  of  potassa.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  nitric  acid,  by  furnishing  three  equiv.  of  oxygen  to  form  the  suî- 
phuric acid,  le  converted  into  one  equiv.  of  nitric  oxide,  which  is  evolved. 
This  gas,  by  combining  with  two  eqniv.  of  the  oxygen  of  Ihe  air,  immedi- 
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ately  becomes  nitrous  acid  vapour,  which  diffutes  itself  throughoat  ihe  leadea 
chamber.  While  thèse  changes  are  laking  place,  the  remaiader  of  the  mil- 
phur  ia  undergoiag  combuslioa,  and  fiUing  the  chamber  with  sulphurous  acid 
gas.  Oae  equiv.  of  nitrous  acid  gas,  and  ooe  equiv.  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
being  Ihus  intermingled  in  the  chamber,  react  on  each  oiher,  by  tbe  aid  of 
moisiure,  so  as  to  form  a  crystalline  compound,  consisting  of  one  equiv.  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  equiv.  of  hyponitrous  acid,  united  with  a  portion  of 
water.  'l'his  compound  falls  into  the  water  of  the  chamber,  and  instantly 
undêrgoes  décomposition.  The  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  in  the  water,  and 
the  hyponitrous  acid,  resolved,  at  the  moment  of  its  extrication,  into  nitrous 
acid  and  nitric  oxide,  escapes  with  effervescence.  The  nitrous  acid  thua  set 
free,  as  well  as  that  reproduced  by  the  nitric  oxide  uniting  with  the  oxygea 
of  the  atmosphère,  again  reacts  with  sulphurous  acid  and  humidity,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  second  portion  of  tlie  crystalline  compound,  which  undêrgoes  the 
tame  changes  as  the  fîrst.  In  this  manner,  the  nitric  oxide  performs  the  part 
of  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  air  of  the  chamber  to  the  sulphurous  acid, 
to  couvert  the  latier  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue  of  the  combustion  of 
the  sulphur  and  nitre  consista  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  is  sold  to  the  alum 
makers. 

Préparation  on  the  Large  Seak.  The  leaden  chambers  vary  in  size,  but 
are  generally  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  feet  square,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  high.  The  floor  is  slightly  ioclined  to  facilitate  the  drawing  off  of  the 
acid,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with  water.  There  are 
several  modes  of  burning  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre,  and  otherwise 
conducttng  the  process,  but  that  pursued  in  France  is  as  foUows.  Near  to 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  about  a  foot  from  its  bottom,  a  cast  iron 
tray  is  placed  over  a  furnace,  resting  on  the  ground,  its  moath  opening  exter- 
nally,  and  its  chtmney  having  no  communication  with  the  chamber.  On  this 
tray  the  mixture  is  placed,  being  introduced  by  a  square  opening  which  may 
be  shut  by  meaiis  of  a  sliding  door,  and  the  lower  side  of  which  is  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  tray.  The  door  being  shut,  the  fire  is  gradually  raised  in 
the  furnace,  whereby  the  sulphur  is  inflamed,  and  ihe  products  already  spoken 
of  are  generated.  When  the  combustion  is  over,  the  door  is  raised,  and  the 
sulphate  of  potassa  removed.  A  fresh  portion  of  the  mixture  is  then  placed 
on  the  tray,  and  the  air  of  the  chamber  is  renewed  by  opening  a  door  and 
valve  situated  at  its  opposite  side.  Next,  the  several  openings  are  closed, 
and  the  fire  is  renewed.  Thèse  opérations  are  repeated  with  fresh  portions 
of  the  mixture,  every  three  or  four  hours,  until  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  bas  reached  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  1-5.  It  is  then  drawn  off  and  trans- 
ferred  to  leaden  boilers,  where  it  is  boiled  dowa  until  it  hast  attained  the  sp. 
gr.  of  1-7.  At  this  density  it  begins  to  act  on  lead,  and,  therefore,  its  further 
concentration  must  be  conducted  in  large  glass  or  platinum  retorts,  where  it 
is  evaporated  as  long  as  water  dislils  over.  This  water  is  slighdy  acid  and 
is  thrown  back  into  the  chamber.  When  the  acid  is  fuUy  concentrated, 
opaque  grayish-white  vapours  arise,  the  appearance  of  which  indicates  the 
completion  of  the  process.  The  acid  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  trans- 
ferred  to  large  demijohns  of  green  glass,  called  carboys,  which,  for  grealer 
aecurity,  are  surrounded  with  straw  or  wicker-work,  and  packed  in  square 
boxes,  or  in  flour  barrels  sawed  in  two. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  this  acid,  as  described  by  Mr.  Parkes,  is 
•omewhat  différent.  The  mixture  is  usually  spread  on  iron  or  leaden  plates, 
jKSting  on  stands  of  lead  within  the  chamber,  {daced  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  and  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  sulphur 
ia  then  lighted  by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  and  the  doors  closed.    If  the  sulphur 
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«id  nitre  be  wefl  niixed,  the  combastion  w9i  last  for  thirty  or  forty  minntes; 
•m)  in  three  hoars  from  the  time  of  ligbting,  ihe  condensation  of  the  gaatm 
hariog  in  that  interral  been  completed,  the  doors  are  thrown  open  for  from 
fifieen  lo  thirty  minâtes,  to  admit  fresh  almospberic  air,  and  to  allow  time  for 
ifae  residnary  nitrogen  to  escape,  preparatory  to  the  next  boming.  Then 
«qiaations  are  repeated  with  fresh  charges  of  the  mixtnre,  every  foar  hoon, 
bolfa  nigfat  and  day,  antil  the  water  has  attained  the  requisite  acid  imprégna* 
lion,  wbea  it  is  transferred  to  leaden  boilers,  and  otfaerwise  treaied  as  jnst 
explained.  The  qaantity  of  the  charge  for  each  baming  is  determined  bj 
the  size  of  the  cbamber,  allowing  one  poond  of  the  mixture  for  erery  thiee 
faondred  eubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  whieh  it  may  contain. 

As,  in  the  mannfàctnre  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitre  is  the  moet  expensire 
material,  many  plans  hâve  been  resorted  to,  for  the  parpoee  of  oblaining 
the  nitrons  acid  at  a  cheaper  rate.  One  plan  is  to  procare  it  by  treating 
mohasea  or  atarch  with  common  nilric  acid.  In  tfais  case,  the  manufactnrer 
obtaina  oxaiie  acid  as  a  coUateral  produet,  which  serres  to  diminish  his  ex- 

pCDSCSs 

In  some  mamifactories  of  sulpharic  acid,  nitrate  of  soda  is  sabstitaled  for 
nitre.  The  advantages  of  the  former  sait  are  its  greater  cbeapness,  and  the 
drcnnMtaBce  of  its  containing  a  larger  proportional  qnantity  of  nitric  acid. 

A  new  mediod  is  now  practised  by  some  manufactorers  for  makiog  snl> 
phnrie  acid.  It  eonsiats  in  filling  the  leaden  chamber  with  sulphurons  acid 
by  the  ordinary  combastion  of  sulphnr,  and  afterwaids  admitting  into  it 
nitroos  acid  and  stearo.  The  nitrons  acid  is  generated  from  a  mixtnre  o( 
snli^niric  aeid  with  nitrate  of  potassa  or  nitrate  of  soda,  plaoed  iç  an  inm 
pan,  orer  the  bnming  snlphur  in  the  sulphnr  fnmace,  where  the  dranght 
serves  to  eondaet  the  nitroos  acid  fnmee  into  the  chamber.  As,  nnder  thèse 
drenmstances,  sulphurons  and  nitrous  aeid,  and  the  vaponr  of  water  are 
iatermingled  in  the  chamber,  it  follows  that  ail  the  conditions  necessary  for 
generaiing  the  crystalline  eomponnd,  aiready  ^uded  to,  are  présent.  Of 
«mse,  the  rationale  of  this  new  pcocess  is  the  same  as  that  aiready  given. 
The  détails  of  this  process,  and  a  wood-cnt  of  the  sniphnr-fomace,  stean 
bciler,  aod  chamber  employed,  are  given  by  Dr.  Pereira  in  bis  Materia  Me- 
éiea.  Second  Edition,  p.  465. 

The  above  explanations  reitte  to  the  mode  of  preparîng  common  snlphn- 
lie  aeid  ;  bnt  theie  is  another  kind  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  by  the 
name  of  the  funâng  tulpfturic  aeid  of  Nordhauten,  so  called  from  its  pro- 
perties,  and  a  place  in  Saxony  where  it  is  largely  manufactnred.  This 
aeid  is  obtained  by  distilling  dried  sniphate  of  iron  in  large  stoneware  relorts, 
heated  to  redness,  and  connected  with  recetvers  of  glass  or  stoneware.  The 
•eid  distils  over,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  left  behind  in  the  fonn  of  coko- 
thar. 

TTic  process  for  roaking  snlphoric  acid  by  the  combustion  of  snlphur  with 
nitre  wa«  firat  mentioned  by  Lemery,  and  afierwanls  put  in  pracliee  by  aa 
EagOah  physieian  of  the  name  of  Ward.  As  practised  by  him  the  combns. 
taon  was  coodncted  in  very  large  glass  vessds.  Abont  the  year  1748,  the 
great  inaprovement  of  leaden  ehambers  was  inlroduced  by  Dr.  Roebuck,  aa 
eorâieat  physidan  of  Bmninghara,  where  the  fir«t  apparatm  of  this  kind 
wm  ereeted.  In  conséquence  of  this  improvement,  the  acid  immedtndy 
Uk  to  one-foorth  of  its  former  price,  and  waa  employed  for  many  pnrpow» 
for  wfaidi  pteviooaty  it  eonW  not  be  o»ed  on  acconnt  of  ito  eœt. 

Manfoetories  of  sulphorie  acid  are  in  anceeasfiil  oper^  in  moat  of  ^^ 
«ilies  of  die  Umoo.     Thew  snpply  the  eiitire  demand  of  the  Unjted  St^,^ 

Prtfertàe».    Sulpiniric  «àd,  or,  a.  it  i«  «wiiaoïay  eaUed,  wl  oC  vit,^  . 
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•  dense,  eotoarlesa,  inodoroas  liqaid,  o(  an  oleaginoos  appaannee,  and  poa- 
aessing  atrong  corroaire  qaalitiea.  On  the  living  fibre,  it  acte  aa  a  powerfut 
eaustic.  Rabbed  in  small  quantity  between  the  fingera,  it  haa  an  unctnona 
feel,  in  conséquence  of  its  dissolviog  the  culicle.  In  the  liquid  form,  it  aU 
ways  contains  water,  which  is  essential  to  its  existence  in  that  form.  Whea 
pure  and  as  highiy  concentrated  as  possible,  its  sp.  gr.  is  l'845,  a  fluidounoe 
weighing  a  small  Traetion  over  fourleen  drachms.  AVh^  of  this  spécifie 
fravity,  it  contains  about  18  per  cent,  of  water.  Whenerer  its  denaity 
cxceeds  this,  the  présence  of  sulphate  of  lead,  or  of  some  other  impurity  i« 
indieated.  The  commeroial  acid  is  seldom  of  full  strength.  According  to 
Mr.  Phillips,  it  bas  generally  a  sp.  gr.  of  only  1-8433,  and  contains  22  per 
cent,  of  water.  The  strong  acid  boils  at  545°,  and  freezes  at  15°  beiow 
zéro.  When  diluled,  ils  boiling  point  is  lowered.  When  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-78, 
it  freezes  above  32°  ;  and  hence  it  is  hazardoas  for  manufacturers  to  keep  aa 
acid  of  that  strength  in  glass  vessels  in  cold  weather,  aa  they  are  liable  to 
bnrat.  With  salifiable  bases,  it  forma  a  numerous  class  of  salts  called  aul- 
phates.  It  acts  powerfuUy  on  organic  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  animal« 
depriving  them  of  the  éléments  of  water,  developing  charcoal,  and  tuming 
them  black.  A.  small  pièce  of  cork  or  wood  dropped  into  the  acid,  will,  oa 
thia  principle,  render  it  of  a  dark  ooloiir.  When  diluted  with  pure  water,  it 
onght  to  remain  limpid,  and,  when  heated  sufficiendy  in  a  platinum  spoon, 
the  fixed  residue  should  not  exceed  the  foor-bundredth  part  of  the  acid  enw 
ployed.  When  présent  in  small  quantities  in  solution,  it  is  detected  uneny 
ingly  by  chloride  of  barium,  which  canses  a  précipitais  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 
The  most  nsual  impurities  in  it  are  the  sulphates  of  potassa  and  lead,  the 
former  derived  from  the  residue  on  the  iron  tray,  the  latter  from  the  leaden 
boilers  in  which  the  aoid  is  concentrated.  Occasionally  nitre  is  added  to 
render  dark  samples  of  acid  colourless.  This  addition  will  give  rise  to  the 
impurity  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  Thèse  impurities  often  amount  to  three  or 
four  per  cent.  The  commercial  acid  cannot  be  espected  to  be  abaolntely 
pnre  ;  but,  when  properly  manufactured,  it  ought  not  to  contain  more  than 
one-fonrth  of  one  per  cent,  of  impnrity.  The  fixed  impurities  are  discover- 
able  by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  suspected  acid,  when  they  will  remain. 
If  sulphate  of  lead  be  présent,  the  acid  will  become  turbid  on  dilution  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  This  impurity  is  not  detected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  uniess  the  sulphuric  acid  be  saturated  with  an  alkali.  If  only  • 
■oanty  muddiness  arises,  the  acid  is  of  good  commercial  quality. 

Other  impurities  occur  in  the  commercial  sulphuric  acid.  Nitrous  acid 
is  always  présent  in  more  or  less  amount  It  may  be  detected  by  gently 
pooring  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  over  the  commercial  acid  in  a  tuhe  ;  when 
the  solution,  at  the  line  of  contact,  will  acquire  a  deep  red  colour,  due  to  the 
sesquioxidation  of  the  iron  by  the  nitrous  acid.  The  commercial  acid  is 
not  to  be  rejected  on  aceount  of  the  indications  of  this  test,  uniess  it  shows 
the  présence  of  nitrous  acid  in  unusual  quantity.  When  sulphate  of  potassa 
is  fraudulently  introduced  into  the  acid  to  increase  its  density,  it  may  be  de- 
tected by  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonia  and  heating  to  rêdness  in  a  cru- 
eible;  when  the  sulphate  of  ammontit  will  be  expelled,  and  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  left  behind.  The  dangerous  impurity  of  arsenious  acid  is  sometimes 
présent  in  sulphuric  acid.  In  conséquence  of  the  high  price  of  Sicilian  aul- 
phur,  some  of  the  English  manufacturera  at  one  time  employed  iron  pyrites 
for  the  purpose  of  fumishing  the  necessary  sulphurous  acid  in  the  manuiae- 
tare  of  oil  of  vitriol.  With  this  view  the  pyrites  is  snbjected  to  combustion, 
and  the  sulphurous  acid  fumes  are  oonducted  into  the  leaden  chamher.  Aa 
the  pyrites  osnally  eontained  vwnic,  it  happened  that  the  sulphurous  «oid 
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fiunes  tref»  «oeompanied  by  ananions  acid,  «nd  thus  tbe  ■alpliarie  aeid 
became  eontamiiuted.  From  22  to  85  grains  of  araenioua  acid  hâve  baea 
firand  in  30  flaidooncet  of  oii  of  vitriol  of  EngKah  manufactate,  by  Dr.  G. 
O.  Bées  and  Mr.  Watson.  To  deteet  thia  impority,  ihe  acid,  previoualy 
£lnted  with  distilled  water,  maat  be  examined  by  Marah'a  teat,  or  aabjectad 
to  a  aireMn  of  salphnreMed  hydrogefi.  (See  Jicidum  Jlnenùaum.)  Aeoord* 
ing  to  Dapasqaier,  tin  is  aometimea  preaeitt  in  commercial  aulpbaric  acid, 
derÏTed  from  the  aolderings  of  the  leaden  chambers.  It  may  be  diacovertd  by 
•alpboTetted  bydro^  «hich  prodacea  a  précipitais  of  aulpharet  of  tin,  con» 
vertible  by  nitric  acid  iolo  the  while  insoluble  dentozida  of  tin.  If  the  prec»- 
intete  ahoolâ  be  the  mized  sulpharets  «f  arsenic  and  tin,  the  former  ia  eon- 
verled  by  nitrio  acid  inio  «raenic  acid  a>d  diasolred,  and  die  latter  into  dra^ 
«xide  and  left. 

Aa  snlphoric  aoid  ia  oAen  nnder  the  standard  slrength,  it  beeonea  im- 
portant to  know'how  moch  hydrated  aalpharic  acid  of  the  standard  speùfie 
graTity,  and  of  dry  acid,  is  contained  in  an  aeid  of  any  given  density.  The 
liiQowing  table,  drawn  ap  from  careftil  experiments  by  Dr.  Ure,  giree  ibài 
infonnaùon. 

TtAle  ofthe  Quantity  of  Hydrated  Sulphuric  Add  tf  Sp.  Or.  1-8485,  ont 
ij  Dry  Aàd,  tn  160  fmt»  «f  DiitUe  Aàd  at  iiffkrtrU  Dtiuitia. 
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99 
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1-1636 

33 
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97 
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72 
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47 

38-32 

1-1549 

22 

17-94 
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96 

78^8 

16090 

71 

57-89 

1-3530 

46 

37  51 

1-1460 

31 

17-12 
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95 
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70 
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1-3440 

45 
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30 
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»4 
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69 
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19 
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93 
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68 

55  45 

1-8255 

43 

35«6 

1  1346 

18 

1468 

1-8333 

93 

75«J 

1-5648 

67 

54-63 

1-3165 

43 

34-35 

1-1165 

17 

1386 

1-8179 

91 

74-20 

1-5503 

66 

53-82 

13080 

41 

33-43 

1-1090 

16 

13-05 

1-8115 

90 

73-39 

1-5390 

65 

53-00 

1-3999 

40 

32-61 

11019 

15 

13-33 

1-8043 

89 

72-57 

1-5280 

64 

52-18 

1-3913 

39 

31-80 

1-0953 

14 

11-41 

T-7968 

88 

71-75 

1-5170 

63 

51-37 

1-38-26 

38 

30-98 

1-0887 

13 

10-60 

1-7870 

87 

70-94 

1-5066 

62 

50-55 

1-2740 

37 

3017 

10809 

13 

9-78 

1-7774 

86 

70-12 

1-4960 

61 

49-74 

1-3654 

36 

39-35 

10743 

11 

8-97 

1-7673 

85 

69-31 

1-4860 

60 

48-92 

1-3572 

36 

38-54 

1-0682 

10 

815 

1-7570 

84 

68-49 

j  1-4760 

59 

4811 

1-3490 

U 

37-72 

10614 

9 

7-34 

1-7465 

83 

67.68 

!  1-4660 

58 

47-3i) 

1-2409 

33 

36-91 

1-0544 

8 

6-53 

1-7361* 

83 

66-86 

1-4560 

57 

46-46 

1-3334 

33 

2609 

1-0477 

7 

571 

1-734* 

81 

66-05 

1-4460 

66 

45-66 

1.3360 

31 

35«» 

1-0405 

6 

4-89 

1-7120 

80 

65-33 

1-4360 

55 

44-85 

1-3184 

30 

34-46 

1-0336 

5 

4  08 

1-6993 

79 

6442 

1-4365 

54 

44-03 

1-3108 

39 

33-65 

10268 

4 

336 

1-6870 

78 

63«0 

1-4170 

53 

43-22 

13033 

38 

22  ai 

10206 

3 

1-636 

1-6750 

77 

63-78 

1-4073 

53 

42-40 

11956 

27 

2201 

1-0140 

9 

163 

1-6630 

76 

61-97 

1-3977 

SI 

41-581 

11876 

36 

31-30 

1-0074 

1 

0-1854 

The  ody  way  to  obtain  pore  salphnric  acid  ia  by  distillation.  Owing  to 
Ibe  higb  boiling  point  of  Ais  acid,  the  opération  is  rather  precarioos,  in  eon- 
teqnenee  of  the  danger  of  the  fraotote  of  the  letort,  from  the  sadden  coacaa- 
awDs  to  whieh  the  boiling  acid  givea  rise.  Dr.  Ure  recommenda  that  a 
letoit  of  the  capacity  of  from  two  to  fonr  quart*  be  nsed  in  distilling  a  ptet 
•C  aeid.  Thia  is  eonuected,  by  meana  of  a  wide  glasa  tube  three  or  font 
Cm  leof ,  wiA  a  reeeiver  amrowidod  will»  cold  water.     AM  the  veaaek  «lat 
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be  perfecdy  dean<  and  no  luting  is  employed.  The  retort  is  thea  to  be 
caatiously  heated  by  a  small  furoace  of  charcoal.  It  is  useful  to  put  iato 
the  retort  a  few  sharp-pointed  pièces  of  glass,  or  slips  of  platinum  foil,  with 
the  view  of  diroinishing  the  shocl»  produced  by  the  acid  vapour.  The  dis- 
tilled  product  ought  not  to  be  coUected  ontil  a  dense  grayish-white  Tapoar  is 
generated,  the  appearance  of  which  is  the  sign  that  the  pure  concentrated 
acid  is  coming  over.  If  this  vapoar  ahould  not  immediately  appear,  itshow* 
that  the  acid  subjected  to  distillation  is  not  of  foU  strength,  and  the  distilled 
product,  nntil  the  point  of  utmost  concentration  is  atlained,  will  be  an  acid 
water. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Collèges  gire  formule  for  pnrifying  the  com- 
mercial acid.  (See  JÎàdum  Sulphuricum  Purum.)  The  strong  acid  is  not 
convenient  for  médicinal  use  ;  and  hence  a  formula  for  a  diluted  acid  is  givea 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  following  the  example  of  the  British 
Collèges.  (See  Aàdum  Sulphuricum  Dilulum.) 

Incompatibles.  Sulphuric  acid  is  incompatible  with  raost  mêlais  ;  with 
ralifiable  bases  and  their  carbonates  ;  with  most  salis,  effecting  their  décom- 
position; with  alcohol,  which  it  couverts  into  ether;  with  aU  organic  sub- 
stances, which  it  chars  or  otherwise  décomposes  ;  and  with  regetable  astrin- 
gent solutions. 

Contrition.  The  hydrated  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-845,  consbis  of  one 
équivalent  of  dry  acid  40-1,  and  one  eq.  of  water  9=49-1  ;  and  the  dry 
acid,  of  one  eq.  of  sulphur  16*1,  and  three  eqs.  of  oxygen  24xs40*l.  The 
ordinary  commercial  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-8433)  consista,  according  to  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, of  one  eq.  of  dry  acid,  and  one  and  a  quarter  eqs.  of  water;  or  four 
eqs.  of  the  former  to  five  of  the  latter.  The  hydrated  acid  of  Nordhausen 
has  a  density  as  high  as  1-89  or  1-9,  and  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  dry  acid, 
and  one  eq.  of  water.  This  acid  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
dissolving  indigo  for  dyeing  the  Saxon  blue.  When  heated  gently  in  a  re- 
tort, connected  with  a  dry  and  refrigerated  receiver,  dry  or  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid  distila  over,  and  the  common  protohydrated  acid  remains  behind. 
The  anhydrous  acid  under  64°  is  in  the  form  of  small  colourless  crystals, 
resembling  asbestos.  It  is  tenacious,  difficult  to  eut,  and  may  be  moulded 
in  the  fîngers  like  wax,  without  acting  on  them.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  emits 
a  thick  opaque  vapour  of  an  acid  smell.  Âbove  64°  it  is  a  liquid,  very 
nearly  of  the  density  of  2.  It  has  bo  strong  an  affinity  for  water,  that  when 
thrown  into  that  liquid,  it  causes  a  hissing  noise,  like  that  produced  by  quench- 
ing  red-hot  iron. 

Médical  Properties.  Sulphuric  acid  is  tonic,  antiseptic,  and  réfrigérant. 
Intemally  it  is  always  administered  in  a  dilute  state.  For  its  médical  pro- 
perties in  this  form,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  title,  Acidum  Sulplwricum 
DUutum.  Externidly  it  is  sometimes  employed  aa  a  caustic  ;  but,  from  its 
liquid  form,  it  is  very  inconvénient  for  that  purpose.  It  is  employed  aloo 
as  an  ointment  mixed  with  lard,  in  swellings  of  the  knee-joint  and  other 
affections,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  an  ounce.  (See  Unguentum 
Jiàdi  Sulphuriei,  Dub.)  Charpie,  corroded  by  it,  forma  a  good  application 
to  gangrené. 

Toxicologieal  Properties.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  acid  are 
'  the  following: — Burning  beat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  extrême  fetidnees 
■  of  the  breatb,  nausea  and  excessive  vomitings  of  black  or  reddish  roatter, 
excraciating  pains  in  the  bowels,  difficulty  of  breathing,  extrême  anguish,  a 
feeling  of  cold  on  the  skin,  great  prostration,  constant  tovsing,  convulsions, 
and  death.  The  intellectual  faculties  remain  unimpaired.  Frequently  the 
avala,  palate,  toiuil8,.and  other  parts  of  the  fauces,  are  covered  with  blaok 
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or  while  sloag^hs.  The  treatment  consista  in  the  administration  of  large 
qnsBtities  ofinagnesia,  or,  ifthis  be  not  at  hand,  of  a  solution  of  soap.  The 
nfety  of  ihe  patient  dépends  upon  the  greatest  promptitude  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antidotes.  Âfter  the  poison  has  been  neutralized,  mucilaginoos 
and  other  drinks  most  be  taken  in  large  quantities. 

Vu»  in  the  ^rtt.  Sulphuric  acid  is  more  used  in  the  arts  than  any  other 
and.  It  is  emplojed  to  obiain  nearly  ail  other  acids;  to  extract  soda  from 
eommon  sait  ;  to  make  alam  and  sulphate  of  iron,  when  thèse  salts  coromand 
a  good  price,  and  the  acid  is  cheap  ;  to  dissolve  indigo  ;  to  prépare  skins  for 
tanning;  to  prépare  phosphorus,  chlorinated  lime  or  bleaching  sait,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  &e.  The  arts  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  cause  its  principal  coa*. 
somptioD.  ' 

Sniphuric  acid  is  nsed  as  a  chemical  agent,  in  one  or  more  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias  commented  on  in  this  work,  for  preparing  the  following  officinals  : — 
acetic,  bydroeyanic,  rouriatic,  and  nitric  acids  ;  sulphnric  etfaer  and  spirit  of 
oitrie  ether;  carbonic  acid  water  and  chlorine  water;  ferrocyanuret,  hydrated 
oxide,  and  black  oxide  of  iron  ;  mild  and  corrosive  chlorides  of  mercury  ; 
solation  of  chlorinated  soda  ;  bicarbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  (  and  phos- 
phate  of  soda.  « 

Og^.  Prep.  Aeidum  Sulphuricnm  Âromaticum,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Âcidàm 
Solphoricom  Dilntum,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Aeidum  Sulphuricum  Purum, 
Ed.,  Dub.;  Ferri  Salphas,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Due.;  Hydrargyi;i  Persul- 
phas,  Dub.;  Hydrargyri  Sulphas  Flavus,  U.  S.;  Magnesiae  S^ulphas  Punim, 
Dub.;  Oleum  ^thereura,  U.S.,  Lond.;  Potassée  Bisulphas,  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.;  Potasss  Sulphas,  Lond.;  Quiniae  Sulphas,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Un» 
gnentam  Acidi  Salphurici,  Dub.;  Unguentum  Sulphuris  Compositum,  U.  S.; 
Zinci  Salphas,  U.  S.,  Dub.  B. 

ACIDUM  TARTARICUM.  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Tartaric  Acid. 

Acide  tartriqne,  Fr.;  Weintteintlare,  Otrm^  Aeido  tartarico,  £aL,  £^M. 
Tartaric  acid  is  placed  among  the  préparations  by  the  British  Collèges  ; 
bat  stands  more  properly,  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  in  the  Ma- 
teria  Medica,  as  an  article  to  be  purchased  from  the  manufacturing  chemisU 
It  is  extraeted  from  tartar,  a  peculiar  substance  which  concrètes  oa  the  insida 
of  wine-casks,  being  deposited  ihere  during  the  fermentation  of  the  wine. 
Tartar,  when  purified  and  reduced  to  powder,  i»  the  cream  of  tartar  of  the 
Aopa,  and  is  fonnd  ta  consist  of  two  équivalents  of  tartaric  acid  and  one  of 
potassa.  (See  Poiatsx  Bitartrat.) 

Tartaric  acid  was  first  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  Scheele  in  1770. 
The  process  consists  in  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  of  potassa 
or  cream  of  tartar  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  decoroposing  the  resultinf^ 
insolabie  tartrate  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  précipitâtes  in  corabinatioa 
with  the  lime,  and  libérâtes  the  tartaric  acid.     The  equivJent  quantities  are 
one  eq.  of  bitartrate,  and  one  of  carbonate  of  lime.     The  process,  when  thua 
eondacted,  famishes  the  second  équivalent  or  excess  of  acid  only  of  the  bitar- 
trate.    The  other  équivalent  may  be  procured  by  decomposing  the  neutral 
tartzate  of  potassa,  remaining  in  the  solution  after  the  précipitation  of  the 
tartrate  of  lime,  by  chloride  of  calcium  in  excess.    By  double  décomposition, 
ehloride  of  potassium  will  be  formed  in  solution,  and  a  fresh  portion  of 
tartrate  of  lime  will  precipitate,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphunc  acid 
in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  first  portion.     The  procès»,  when  tbus  conaucted, 
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will  furnish  twice  as  much  tartaric  acid  as  whea  the  excess  of  acid  onl y  îs 
saturaled  and  set  free. 

Préparation  on  the  Large  Scale.  The  mode  of  obUining  this  acid  oa  the 
large  scale  is  as  follows.  Mix  intimately,  by  grinding  in  a  mortar  and  pass- 
ing  through  a  sieve,  100  parts  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream  of  tartar)  with 
26è  parts  of  pulverized  chalk.  Throw  the  mixture,  by  spoonfuls,  into  8  or 
10  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  waiting  until  the  effervesceace  has 
ceased,  before  every  fresh  addition.  Examine  the  solution  by  litmus  paper, 
and  if  not  neutral,  make  it  so  by  the  addition  of  a  little  cbalk.  Wash  the 
tartrate  of  lime  with  abuudance  of  cold  water,  and  add  to  it  a  quantity  of  suj- 
phuric  acid  equal  in  weight  to  the  chalk  employed,  and  diluted  with  front  10 
to  16  times  its  weight  of  water.  Agiiaie  the  mixture  frequently  for  24  houra, 
and  then  test  a  small  portion  of  the  clear  solution  for  sulphuric  acid  by  acétate 
of  lead.  Â  precipitate  will  be  formed,  which  is  either  tartrate  of  lead,  or  a 
mixture  of  tartrate  and  sulphate  of  lead.  If  the  former,  it  will  dissolve 
entirely  in  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  if  the  latter,  only  pardally,  as  the  sulphate  of 
lead  is  insoluble  in  that  acid.  If  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
indicated,  it  is  of  no  conséquence;  but  if  the  excess  be  considérable,  it  mtut 
be  removed  by  a  fresh  addition  of  chalk.  On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of 
tartrate  of  lime,  which  interfères  very  much  with  the  crystallizalion  of  the 
tartaric  acid,  raust  be  decomposed  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  clear  liquor,  separated  from  the  sulphate  of  lime,  is  concentrated 
by  evaporalion  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  Re- 
peated  solutions  and  crystallizations  are  necessary  to  get  the  crystals  white. 
The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  chalk  consumed,  is  to  weigh  oat 
more  than  is  necessary  in  the  process,  and,  after  the  saturation  has  been  com- 
pleted,  to  weigh  what  is  leA.  If  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  be  also  con- 
Terted  into  tartrate  of  lime  in  the  manner  already  explained,  the  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  décomposition  must  be  doubled.  Sometimes  the  bitartrate 
of  potassa  is  decomposed  by  lime,  in  which  case  the  whole  of  the  tartaric 
acid  présent  is  converted  into  tartrate  of  lime  at  one  opération  ;  but  the  caustic 
potassa  at  the  same  time  liberated,  renders  this  process  inéligible,  by  dissolr- 
ing  the  tartrate  of  lime  formed,  and  preventing  it  from  precipitating. 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  understand  the  formulœ  of  the  British  Col- 
lèges. Id  that  of  the  London  Collège,  the  Impérial  measure  is  of  course 
employed. 

"  Take  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  four  pounds  ;  boiling  distilled  water  two 
gallons  and  a  half;  prepared  chalk  twenty-five  ounoes  and  six  drachms; 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  seven  pints  and  seventeen  fluidounces  ;  hydrochloric 
acid  twenty-six  and  a  half  fluidounces,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufEcient. 
Boil  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  with  two  gallons  of  the  distilled  water,  and  add, 
by  degrees,  the  half  of  the  chalk  ;  when  the  eflervescence  is  over,  add  the 
remainder  of  the  chalk,  previously  dissolved  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted 
with  four  pints  of  the  distilled  water.  Then  set  aside  that  the  tartrate  of 
lime  may  subside,  and,  having  poured  off  the  liquor,  wash  the  tartrate  fre- 
qoently  with  distilled  water  until  it  is  free  from  taste.  Then  pour  on  the 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Having  strained 
the  liquor,  evaporate  it  by  a  gentle  beat,  that  crystalâ  may  form.  Thèse,  in 
order  to  be  pure,  must  be  dissolved  in  water  two  or  three  times,  and  the  solu- 
tion as  oden  strained,  evaporated,  and  set  aside."  Lond. 

The  formula  of  the  Edlnburgh  Collège  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  London. 

"  Take  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  reduced  to  powder,  ten  parts  ;  prepared 
ehàlk,  fonr  parts  ;  sulphuric  acid,  seven  parts  ;  water,  one  hundredand  tweoty 
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parts.  Mix  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  with  one  hondred  parts  of  hot  water, 
and  ^radually  add  the  prepared  chalk  ;  then,  as  soon  as  ihe  eflervesceace 
shall  hâve  ceased,  pour  off  the  snpernatant  liquor.  Wash  the  residual  tar- 
trate  of  lidie,  nntil  it  becomes  tasteless.  Into  the  clear  decanted  liquor,  drop 
as  moch  of  the  water  of  muriate  of  lime  as  rnay  be  sufficient  to  throw  down 
the  tartrate  of  lime.  Let  this  aiso  be  trashed  with  waler,  and  mixed  with 
the  former  deposit.  Then  add  the  suiphuric  acid,  dilated  with  twenty  parts 
of  waler,  and,  employing  fréquent  agitation,  digest  the  mixture  with  a  me- 
£um  beat  daring  three  days.  Pour  off  the  snpernatant  acid  fluîd,  and  wash 
oat  the  acid  from  the  sédiment.  Let  the  liquors,  including  the  fîrst  acid 
liqnor  and  the  washings,  evaporate  with  a  gentle  beat  lo  the  point  of  crystal- 
lizatioa.  Let  the  crystals,  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizattons, 
be  kept  in  a  stopped  glass  vessel."  Dub. 

The  quantity  of  chalk  directed  in  the  Dublin  formula  is  excessive,  being 
tvD-fiftbs  of  the  weight  of  the  bitartrate  ;  whereas,  by  theory,  a  portion  only 
ooe-founh  the  weight  of  the  latter  is  required  ;  and  making  every  allovvance 
for  impurities,  one-ihird  wonld  be  amply  sufficient.  The  plan  of  dissolving 
the  bitratrate  in  boiling  water  and  then  adding  the  chalk,  is  not  an  eiigible 
one.  It  is  better  to  mix  them  together  according  to  the  plan  given  by  Dr. 
Heory,  as  described  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  to  throw  the  mix- 
tare  by  spoonfuls  at  a  time  into  boiling  water.  In  this  way  less  water  ia 
necessary  ;  and  less  excess  of  chalk  is  required,  as  less  of  it  escapes  decom* 
position.  Instead  of  prescribing  the  quantity  of  chalk,  it-would,  perhaps, 
hâve  been  an  improvement,  if  the  Collèges  had  directed  a  quantity  "  suffi* 
dent  for  saturation."  The  Jjondon  and  Edinburgb  Collèges  bave  very  pro- 
perly  followed  the  example  of  the  Dublin  Collège,  in  directing  the  décom- 
position of  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
«f  calciom. 

Propertîe*.  Tartaric  acid  is  a  white  crystallized  solid,  in  the  form  of  irre- 
golar  six-sided  prisms.  Sometimes  two  opposite  sides  of  the  prism  become 
very  nmch  enlarged,  so  as  to  cause  the  crystals  to  présent  the  appcaraiice  of 
tables.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder, 
Ibrmed  by  palverizing  the  crystals.  It  is  nnalterable  in  the  air,  and  possesses 
a  slronf  acid  taste,  which  becomes  agreeable  when  the  acid  is  sufficiently 
dthited  with  water.  It  is  soluble  in  five  or  six  times  ils  weight  of  cold,  and 
twire  ils  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  aiso  soluble  in  alcohol.  A  weak 
•ohition  nndergoes  spontaneous  décomposition  by  keeping,  becoming  covered 
with  a  mouldy  pellicle.  In  the  form  of  crystals,  it  always  contains  combined 
water,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated  without  the  substitution  of  a  base, 
bi  uniting  with  bases,  it  bas  a  remarkable  tendency  to  form  double  salis, 
■everal  of  which  constitute  important  medicines.  When  subjected  to  beat  it 
nres  rise  to  three  pecnliar  acids,  described  in  systematic  chemical  works. 
Il  is  distinguished  from  ail  other  acids  by  forming  a  precipilate,  consisting  of 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  when  added  to  a  neutral  sait  of  that  alkali.  Its  most 
«raal  impurity  is  snlpboric  acid,  which  may  be  delected  by  the  solution 
affordinfr,  with  acétate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  only  partially  soluble  in  nitric 
aeid.  When  iocinerated  with  rcd  oxide  of  mercury,  it  leaves  no  residuum, 
or  a  mère  trace. 

Tartaric  acid  is  incompatible  with  salifiable  bases  and  tbeir  carbonates  ; 
with  salta  of  potassa,  with  which  it  prodoces  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  bitar- 
trate; and  with  the  salis  of  lime  and  of  lead,  with  wbich  it  aiso  forms  préci- 
pitâtes. It  consists,  when  dry,  of  four  eqs.  of  carbon  24,  two  of  hydrogen 
8,  aad  five  of  oxygen  40=66;  and,  when  crystallized,  of  one  eq.  of  dry  acid 
M,  and  ooe  of  water  9:^79. 
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Médical  Properliu.  Tartaric  acid,  being  ehesper  than  «ntrie  acid,  forau* 
trhen  dissolved  in  water  and  sweetened,  a  good  substituts  for  lemonade.  It 
is  very  much  used  in  medicine  to  form  acid  réfrigérant  drinks  and  eflerves» 
eing  draughts.  It  is  also  employed  in  making  soda  powders,  a  préparation 
which  bas  been  made  officinal  in  the  last  Ëdinbnrgii  Pharmacoptsia,  under 
the  name  of  Pulveret  Efferveicmte$^  Tartaric  acid  is  a  constituent  in  the 
gentle  aperient  called  Seidiitz  powders.  Thèse  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two 
drachms  of  tartrate  of  potass-a  and  soda  (Rochelle  sait),  and  two  scruples  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  put  up  in  a  white  paper,  and  thirty-five  grains  of  tarta- 
rie  acid  contained  in  a  blue  one.  -  The  contents  of  the  vhite  paper  are  dis- 
solved in  about  balf  a  ptnt  of  water,  to  which  those  of  the  blue  paper  are 
added  ;  and  the  whole  is  taken  in  a  state  of  effervescence.  The  excess  of 
acid  renders  the  medicine  more  pleasani,  without  injuring  its  aperient  qua- 
lity.  This  acid,  dried  by  a  gentle  beat,  and  tfaen  mixed  in  due  proportion 
vith  bicarbonate  of  soda,  forms  a  good  eâervescinff  powder,A  teaspoonful  of 
vhich,  stirred  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  forms  the  d<Me.  The  mixture  must 
be  kept  in  well-stopped  vials.  The  neutralizing  power  of  tartaric  acid  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  citric  acid. 

Q^  Pr^.   Pulvetes  EIfferveacenles,  £d.}  Trochisci  Acidi  Tartarici,  EcL 

B. 

ACONITUM.  U.S., Ed. 
Aconite, 

"  The  leaves  of  Âconitum  Napellus  and  of  Âeonitom  paniculatum  (De 
CandoUe)."  U.  S.    "  Leaves  of  Aconitum  Napellus."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  ACONITI  FOLIA.  ACONITI  RADIX.  Aconitum  pani- 
eulatum.  Iblia.  Radix.  Lond.}  ACONITUM  PANICULATUM.  Folia. 

Aconit,  FV.;  Eisenhut,  MOncbaksppe,  Oemu;  Aeonito,  Napello,  RaL;  Aconito,  Span. 

AcoifiTDM.  Sex.  Sysi.  Polyandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculaceœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Ccdyx  none.  Pelais  five,  tbe  highest  arched.  Nectaries  two» 
peduncled,  recurved.    Poda  three  or  five.   Wiud. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  are  herbaceous,  with  divided  leaves, 
and  violet  or  yellow  fiowers,  disposed  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  la 
the  French  Codex  three  species  are  recognised  as  officinal,  the  A.  Ânthora, 
A.  Cammarum,  and  A.  NapeUus  of  Linnœus.  The  Edinburgh  Collège 
adopta  only  the  A.  NapeUus,  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
plant  employed  by  Storck,  who  introduced  the  medicine  into  notice.  The 
U.  S.  Pharraacopœta  at  présent  recognises  the  A.  NapeUus  and  A.  panicu- 
latum of  De  Candolle,  the  London  and  Dublin  Collèges  only  the  latter.  De 
CandoUe,  in  his  Prodromus,  divides  the  genus  Aconitum  into  four  sections 
— Anthora,  Lycoclonum,  Cammarum,  and  NapeUus.  The  A.  paniculatum 
belongs  to  the  third  of  thèse  divisions  ;  and  the  particular  plant  believed  to 
hâve  been  nsed  by  Storck,  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  distingnished  in  the 
Prodromus  as  the  Slorckianum.  De  Candolle  is  probably  correct,  The 
A.  neomontanum  of  Willdenow,  for  which  the  honour  has  been  generally 
claimed,  is,  according  to  Geiger,  possessed  of  little  acrimony,  and  is  there- 
fore  very  différent  from  Stiirck's  plant,  which  is  represented  as  extraordina- 
rily  acrid.  It  is,  however,  of  little  conséquence  which  was  used  by  Storck; 
as  most  of  the  species  possess  similar  virtues,  and  one  is  frequently  substi- 
tated  for  another  in  the  shops.  Geiger  states  that  he  has  found  none  equal 
to  the  A.  Napellus  in  acrimony;  and  this  may,  therefore,  perhaps  be  cou- 
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ndered  as  the  most  eflSeacioog.  Only  one  specîes  of  acontte  is  indigenons 
ia  this  coontry — the  A.  tmcinatttm,  Most  of  the  olhers  are  natives  of  the 
Alpine  régions  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  Those  employed  in  medicine  appear 
to  be  indiscriminately  called  by  English  writers  wotfsbane  or  monkshood. 

Aconitttm  Napeliiu.  Linn.  lïor.  Suec.  ed,  1755,  p.  186. — A  neuber- 
gffue.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  i.  62.  —  A  variabUe  neubergense.  Hayne, 
Dantel.  und  Besehreib.  &c.,  xii.  14.  This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant,  witb  a  tamip-shaped  or  fosiform  root,  seldom  exceeding  at  top  the 
thiekness  of  the  finger,  three  or  four  inches  or  more  in  length,  brownish 
ezteraaily,  whitish  and  fleshy  within,  and  sending  forth  nnmerous  long, 
lliiek,  fleshy  fibres.  When  the  plant  is  in  fnll  growth,  there  are  usually 
two  roots  ipined  together,  of  which  the  older  is  dark  brown  and  supports 
the  stem.^tile  the  yonnger  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown,  and  is  destined  to 
fimiish  the  stem  of  the  following  year.  The  stem  is  erect,  round,  smooth, 
leafy,  usually  simple,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  thoug^  it  sometimea 
lises  eren  six  or  eight  feet.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  divided 
almost  to  the  base,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameler,  deep  green  upon 
(heir  apper  surface,  light  green  beneath,  somewhat  rigid,  and  more  or  less 
smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides.  Those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
bave  long  footstalks  and  five  or  seven  divisions  ;  the  upper,  short  footstalks 
and  three  or  five  divisions.  The  divisions  are  narrow  at  their  base,  bnl 
widen  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  towards  their  sammit,  and  présent  two  or 
tfaree  lobes,  which  extend  nearly  or  quite  to  the  middle.  The  lobes  are 
eleft  or  toothed,  and  the  lacinite  or  teeth  are  linear  or  linear-lanceolale  and 
pointed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  violet-blue  colour,  large  and  beautifal, 
and  are  borne  at  the  sammit  of  the  stem  upon  a  thick,  simple,  straight,  erect, 
•pike-like  raceme,  beneath  which,  in  the  cuhivated  plant,  several  smaller 
racemes  arise  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Thongh  without  calyr, 
they  bave  two  small  calycinal  stipules,  situated  on  the  peduncle  within  a 
few  Unes  of  the  flower.  The  petals  are  five,  the  upper  helmet-shaped  and 
beaked,  nearty  hemispherieal,  open  or  closed,  the  two  latéral  roundish  and 
iotemally  hairy,  the  two  lower  oblong-oval.  They  enclose  two  pediceled 
neetaries,  of  which  the  spur  is  capitate,  and  the  lip  bifid  and  revolute.  The 
finit  eonsists  of  three,  four,  or  five  podiike  capsules. 

The  plant  is  abondant  in  the  mountain  forests  of  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany.  It  is  also  cuhivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  and  has  beea 
introdoced  into  this  country  as  an  omamental  flower.  Ail  parts  of  it  are 
aerid  and  poisonous.  The  leaves  are  usually  employed,  and  should  be  col- 
leeted  when  the  flowers  begin  to  appear,  or  shortly  before.  In  the  last 
édition  of  the  London  Pharmacopœia,  the  root  also  has  been  adopled  as  ofB» 
«Bal.  According  to  Dr.  Tumbull,  this  is  by  far  the  most  active  part  of  the 
idanU  It  shoald  be  gathered  in  the  sprtng,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves. 

Propertie».  TheymA  havn  hâve  a  faint  narcotic  odour,  which  is  most 
seBsible  when  they  are  rubbed.  Their  taste  is  at  first  bitterish  and  herba- 
eeons,  afterwards  buming  and  acrid,  and  atlended  with  a  feeling  of  nomb- 
neas  and  tingling  on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and  fauces,  which  is  very 
dorable,  lastinz'  sometimes  many  hours.  When  long  chewed,  they  inflame 
the  tongue.  The  dritd  leaves  hâve  a  similar  taste,  but  the  acrid  impression 
eonmeoces  later.  Their  sensible  properties  and  médicinal  activity  are 
impaired  by  long  keeping.  They  shonld  be  of  a  green  colonr,  and  neither 
moaty  nor  tasteless.  The  root  has  the  same  efliect  upon  the  month  and 
iàoees.  It  shrinks  much  in  drying,  and  assumes  a  darker  colour.  Those 
parcds,  wbether  of  leaves  or  roots,  shonld  always  be  rejected,  which  are 
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destitute  of  acrimony<  Other  speeies  of  aconite  ara  often  tubstituted,  and, 
if  possessed  of  the  same  sensible  properties,  withoHt  inconvenience.  The 
analysis  of  aconite,  though  attempted  by  several  cbemists,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily  accomplisbed.  Bucholz  obtained  from  the  fresh  herb  of  the  A. 
neomontanam,  re^ia,  wax,  gum,  albumen,  extractive,  lignin,  nsalate  and 
citrate  of  lime  and  other  saline  matters,  besides  83-33  per  cent  of  water. 
During  the  bruisiog  of  the  herb,  be  experienced  headache,  vertigo,  dtc., 
though  water  distilled  from  it  produced  no  poisonous  effect.  It  has  been 
rendered  probable  by  the  researches  of  Geiger  and  Hesse,  that  there  are  two 
active  principles  in  aconite,  one  easily  destructible,  iipon  which  the  acrimony 
dépends,  the  other  less  acrid,  having  alkaline  properties,  and  capable  of  ex- 
erting  a  powerful  narcotic  influence  over  the  System.  For  the  latter  the 
name  of  aconitin  has  been  proposed  ;  which,  however,  if  the  claim  of  the 
principle  to  the  rank  of  an  alkali  be  admitted,  should  be  changed  to  aconUta, 
Hesse  obtained  it  from  the  dried  leaves  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed 
in  procuring  atropia.  (See  BeUadonna.)  The  London  Collège  has  adopted 
it  as  officinal,  and  given  a  process  for  its  préparation  under  the  name  of 
aconilina.  (See  Aconitirui,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.)  Peschier  dis- 
covered  a  peculiar  acid  in  aconite,  which  he  called  aconitie  aàd. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Aconite  was  well  known  to  the  ancients 
a>  a  powerful  poison,  but  was  first  employed  as  a  medicine  by  Baron  Storck 
of  Vienna,  whose  expérimenta  with  it  were  published  in  the  year  1762.  In 
moderate  doses  it  is  said  to  excite  the  circulation,  and  occasionally  to  increase 
the  perspiratory  and  urinary  discharge,  while  it  exercises  considérable  infia- 
ence  over  the  nervous  syatem.  Récent  writers,  however,  deny  that  it  pos- 
sesses  any  decided  diaphoretic  or  diuretic  properties.  Among  its  efiects, 
when  it  is  pretty  freely  given,  are,  according  to  Turnbull,  headache,  naosea, 
weakness  of  the  joints  and  muscles,  slight  confusion  of  intellect,  and  a  re- 
markable  sensation  of  tingling  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in 
tbe  head,  face,  and  extremities.  In  poisonous  doses,  besides  the  effects  on 
the  mouth  and  throat  already  mentioned,  it  occasions  buming  beat  of  the 
œsophagus  and  stomach,  thirst,  violent  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  severe 
gastric  and  intestinal  spasms,  headache,  dimness  of  vision  with  contracted  or 
expanded  pupil,  numbness  or  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  diminished  sensibility 
in  gênerai,  stiffness  or  spasm  of  the  muscles,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
pallid  countenance,  cold  extremities,  an  extremely  feeble  puise,  and  death  in 
a  few  bouts,  sometimes  preceded  by  delirium,  stupor,  or  convulsions.  Ail 
thèse  effects  are  not  experienced  in  every  case,  but  there  is  no  one  of  them 
which  baa  not  been  recorded  as  having  occarred  in  one  or  more  instances. 
Dissection  reveals  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  engorge- 
ment of  the  brain  and  lungs.  Life  may  usually  be  saved  by  a  timely  and 
thorough  évacuation  of  the  stomach,  and  the  use  of  stimulant  remédies  inter> 
nally  and  externally;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  the  patient  passes 
from  a  state  of  imminent  danger  to  perfect  health.  Pereira  states  that,  when 
dogs  are  opened  immediately  after  death  from  aconite,  no  pulsations  of  the 
heart  are  visible.  Applied  to  the  skin,  aconite  is  said  to  occasion  a  feeling 
of  heat  and  prickling  or  tingling  folio wed  by  numbness  {7\tmbuU),  and  if 
in  contact  with  a  wound  prodnces  its  peculiar  constitutionàl  effects.  Applied 
to  the  eye,  it  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil.  {Perâra.)  In  relation  to  its 
mode  of  action,  aconite  appears  U>A)e  locaUy  irritant,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
entering  the  System,  to  operate  powerfully  oh  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and 
nerves,  directly  diminishing  their  power,  and  thus  producing,  to  a  greater  or 
less  exteat,  paralysis  botli  of  sensation  and  motion.    The  heart  feels  aiso 
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tins  panlyxing  inflnence,  and  hence  proceeds  tbe  great  depr«Mion  of  the 
puise  under  the  Ml  action  of  the  medicine. 

Aconite  has  been  employed  in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  goat,  sorofnla, 
phthisis,  aecondary  syphilis,  scirrhus  and  cancer,  certain  cutaneoos  diseaaes, 
amauroeis,  paralysie,  epilepsy,  intermittent  fever,  dropsies,  and  other  com> 
[dainls.  .  Professer  Fouquier,  who  experimenied  largely  with  it  in  the  Hôpital 
de  la  Chanté,  found  Utile  advantage  from  its  ose,  except  as  a  diuretic  in  pas- 
sive  dropey.  It  haà  long  enjoyed,  in  Germany,  a  high  réputation  as  a  remedy 
in  riieainatisin  ;  and  has  recently  corne  into  great  vogue  elsewhere  in  the 
treatment  of  that  disease,  especially  in  its  chronic  and  nenralgic  forma.  By 
some  practitioners  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  effectuai  remédies  in 
neuralgia,  in  which  it  is  used  both  intemally  and  as  a  local  application.  It 
may  be  administered  in  powder,  exlract,  or  tincture.  The  dose  of  the  pow» 
deréd  leaves  is  one  or  two  grains,  of  the  extract  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain, 
of  the  tinctore  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  to  be  repeated  twice  or  tfaree  times  a 
day,  and  giadually  increased  tUl  the  effects  of  the  medicine  are  experienced. 
Dr.  Tumbull  recommends  a  tincture  made  from  the  root,  carefully  dried  and 
powdered,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  six  fluidounces  of  strong  atcohoL 
Of  this,  eight  or  ten  drops  may  be  given  three  times  a  day,  and  gradnally 
iocreased  till  its  effects  become  obvious.  Few  patients,  he  observes,  will 
bear  more  than  twenty  drops.  Aconite  may  be  nsed  extemally  in  the  fonn 
of  the  strong  tincture  just  referred  to,  of  extract  mixed  with  lard,  of  a  plaster 
made  with  the  extract,  or  of  aeonitina.  (See  Extractttm  Aconiti,  Extraet- 
itm  Aeoniti  AlcohoRcum,  and  Aeonitina.)  The  tincture  may  be  applied  hy 
means  of  a  pièce  of  soft  sponge  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick. 

Offi  Prep.  Aeonitina,  Lond.;  Extractum  Aconiti,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.; 
Extnct.  Aconiti  Alcoholicum,  U.  S.,  Ed;  Tinctura  Aconiti,  U.  S.        W. 

ADEPS.  U.S.,  Lond. 
Lard. 

"  The  prepared  fat  of  Sus  Scrofa,  free  from  saline  raatter."  U.  S.  "  Sus 
Scro&.  Adepa  prœparalKs."  Lond. 

Of.  Sun.  AXUNGIA.  Fat  of  Sus  Scrofa.  Ed.;  ADEPS  SUILLUS 
PRjEPARATUS.  Dub. 

Azooge,  Graine,  Saindoar,  Fr.;  Schweiaeschniali,  Oerm.}  Grasto  di  porco,  Lardo, 
AcL;  Minteca  de  poerco,  Lardo,  Spmn. 

Lord  is  the  prepared  fat  of  the  hog.  The  Dublin  Collège  gives  a  process 
for  its  préparation  ;  but,  as  in  this  country  it  is  purchased  by  the  druggists 
already  prepared,  the  introduction  of  any  officinal  directions  in  oor  Pharma- 
eop<eia  was  deemed  snperfluous.  The  adipose  matter  of  the  omentum  and 
mesentery,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  kidneys,  are  usually  employed  ; 
tboogh  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  said  to  afford  lard  of  a  firmer  consistence.  la 
the  crude  state  it  contains  membranes  and  vessels,  and  is  more  or  less  con- 
taminated  with  blood,  from  ail  which  it  mustbe  freed  before  it  can  be  fit  for  use. 
For  this  purpose,  the  fat,  having  been  deprived,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
hand,  of  membranous  matter,  is  eut  into  pièces,  washed  with  water  till  the 
Uqoor  ceases  to  be  coloured,  and  then  melted,  usually  with  a  small  portion 
of  water,  in  a  eopper  or  iron  vessel,  over  a  slow  (ire.  The  beat  is  continued 
till  ail  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  which  may  be  known  by  the  transparency 
of  the  melted  fat,  and  the  absence  of  crépitation  when  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
thrown  mto  the  fire.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  beat  is  not  too  great; 
as  otherwise  the  lard  might  be  partially  decomposed,  acquire  a  yellow  colour. 
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and  become  acrid.  The  process  is  completed  by  straining  the  flnid  throngfa 
linen,  and  poiiring  it  into  suiiable  vessels,  in  whicb  it  concrètes  upon  cooling. 

Lard,  as  oflTered  for  sale,  often  contains  common  sait,  which  teaders  it  unfit 
for  phariiiaceutic  purposes.  To  free  it  from  this,  the  Dublin  Collège  directs 
that  it  be  mehed  with  twice  ita  weigbt  of  boiling  water,  the  mixtare  well 
agitated  and  set  aside  to  cool,  and  the  fat  then  separated. 

Properties.  Lard  is  white,  inodorous,  wilh  little  taste,  of  a  soft  consistence 
at  ordinary  températures,  fusible  at  about  100°  F.,  insoluble  in  water,  partially 
soluble  in  alcohol,  more  so  in  ether  and  the  volatile  oils,  dissolved  and  de* 
composed  by  the  stronger  acids,  and  converted  into  soap  by  union  with  the 
alkalies.  When  melted,  it  readily  unités  with  wax  and  resins.  Âccording 
to  Braconnot,  it  contains,  in  100  parts,  62  of  olëin  or  the  liquid  principle  of 
oils,  and  38  of  ilearin  or  the  concrète  principle.  But  M.  Le  Canu  has  ascer- 
tained  that  the  stearin  of  Braconnot  consista  of  two  distinct  substances,  difièr- 
ittg  in  fusibility  and  solubility.  For  the  least  fusible  of  thèse  he  retains  the 
name  of  stearin,  and  to  the  other  applies  that  of  margarin,  from  its  resem- 
blance  to  the  principle  of  the  same  name  found  in  vegetable  oils.  Most  fats 
and  oils,  of  animal  origin,  are  composed  of  thèse  ingrédients,  upon  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  which  their  consistence  respectively  dépends.  The  liquid 
and  concrète  principles  may  be  obtained  separate  by  the  action  of  boiling 
alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deposits  the  latier,  and  yields  the  former  upon 
evaporation.  Ânother  method  is  to  compress  fat,  or  oil  congealed  by  cold, 
between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The  olëin  is  absorbed  by  the  paper, 
and  may  be  separated  by  compression  under  water  ;  the  stearin  and  margarin 
reroain. 

Olëin,  originally  denominated  eldin,  resembles  oil  in  appearance,  is  oolonr- 
less  when  pure,  congeals  at  20°  F.,  has  little  odour  and  a  sweetish  taste,  is 
insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  consists  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  olëin  of  lard  has  receutly  been  introduced  ezten- 
sively  into  use  for  burning  in  lampe. 

Stearin  is  white,  concrète,  of  a  crystalline  appearance  like  spermaceti, 

ftulverizable,  fusible  at  about  143°,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  boiling  ether,  inso- 
uble  in  cold  eiher  and  in  water,  and  composed,  like  the  former  principle,  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  may  be  separated  from  the  concrète  mat- 
ter  of  lard  by  treating  it  with  cold  ether  so  long  as  any  thing  is  dissolved. 
The  stearin  is  left  behind,  and  the  ethereal  solution  yields  margarin  by  evapo- 
ration. 

The  margarin  of  animal  fats  resembles  stearin  very  closely,  diifering  only 
in  its  melting  point,  which  is  about  118°,  and  in  being  soluble  in  cold  ether. 
Very  good  candies  are  now  made  out  of  the  concrète  constituents  of  lard. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  lard  absorba  oxygen  and  becomes  rancid.  It  shonld, 
therefore,  be  kept  in  well  closed  vessels,  or  procured  fresh  when  wanted  for 
use.  In  the  rancid  state  it  is  initating  to  the  ekin,  and  sometimes  exercises 
an  injurious  reaction  on  substances  mixed  with  it.  Thus,  the  ointment  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  is  white  when  prepared  with  fresh  lard,  is  said 
to  be  more  or  less  yellow  when  the  lard  employed  is  rancid. 

Médical  Properties  and  Utet.  Lard  is  emoUient,  and  is  occasionally 
employed  by  itself  in  frictions,  or  in  connexion  with  poultices  to  préserve 
their  soft  consistence;  but  ita  chief  use  is  in  pharmacy  as  an  ingrédient  of 
ointments  and  cerales.    It  is  frequently  added  to  laxative  enemata.       W. 
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ALCOHOL.  U.S. 

Akohol. 

"  Rectified  apirit  of  the  spécifie  gny'xtj  0-835."  U.  S. 
Off.  Syn.  SPIRITUS  RECTIFICATUS.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Spirit  of  wine;  Alcool,  Eaprit  de  Tin,  Fr.;  Rsetificirtcr  Weingeitt,  Oerm.;  AlMole. 
Ac^Dante  rettificata,  ItaL;  Alcohol,  Espiritu  rectificado  de  TÏnoi^pan. 


SPIRITUS  VINI  GALLICI.  Lond. 
Brandy. 

"  Spiritns.  E  vino  Gallico  desiillaius."  Lond. 

Eaa  de  vie,  Fr.;  Brantwein,  Oerm.;  Acquavite,  Ùai;  Aqaa  ardiente,  Span. 

Tbe  Phannacopœiag  hâve  recognised  sereral  pharmaceutical  strengths  of 
the  Uqoid,  which  in  its  pure  state  ia  known  (o  tbe  chemiat  under  the  name 
of  alcohol.  The  British  Collèges  hâve  adopted  three  strengths  of  tbis  sub- 
stance; wbile  the  United  States  Pharmacop<Bia  has  admitted  only  two.  The 
foUowing  table  présents  a  view  of  the  names  and  strengths  of  the  alcohol 
aeeording  to  thèse  diffèrent  -duthorities  ;  assunyng  those  spirits  to  be  identi- 
Cad,  the  spécifie  gravities  of  which  approach  to  eqaaiity. 


U.S. 

Lmd. 

Ed. 

Ditb. 

Highest  c&      5 
itieDg:tb.        i 

UediniDdo.      ) 
LowBitdow       j 

Alcohol. 
Sp.gr.  0-835. 

Alcohol  Dilntnm. 
Sp.  gr  0-935. 

Alcohol. 
Sp.  gr.  0-815. 

Spiritni  Rectifi- 

eatua. 
Sp.  gr.  0-838. 

SpiritDS  Tenuior. 
Sp.  gr.  0-930. 

Alcohol. 

Sp.  gr.  0-794—6. 

Spirit»  RMstifi. 

catua. 
Sp.  gr.  0-838. 

Spiritni  Tenuior. 
Sp.  iBrr.  0-912. 

AlcohoL 
Sp.  gr.  0-810, 

Spiritos  Rectifi- 

catus. 
Sp.gr.  0840. 

Spiritna  Tenuior. 
Sp.  jrr.  0-919. 

The  London  Collège,  ia  their  revised  Pharmacopœia  for  1836,  bave  intro- 
dneed  bnmdu,  under  ihe  officinal  name  of  ^iritus  Fini  Gallià.  As  this 
is  an  alcoholic  liqnor,  and  niay  be  considered  as  a  fourth  forni  of  alcohol 
reco|{Dised  by  that  Collège,  its  officinal  title  has  been  associated  with 
•'  JUeohol"  in  forming  the  heading  of  this  article. 

By  the  table  it  is  perceived  that  the  officinal  "  Alcohol"  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopœia  is  a  rectified  spirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-835  ;  while  the 
spirit,  ander  the  same  officinal  name,  of  the  British  Ciolleges  is  much  stronger. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  name  has  been  applied  to  tbe  sub- 
stance of  sach  différent  strengths,  as  it  leads  to  confusion.  Our  principal 
object,  however,  in  this  article,  is  to  desoribe  the  alcohol  oi  the  United 
States  Pharmacopœia,  corresponding  to  the  British  Spiritua  Rectificatus} 
and  we  shall  introduce  incidentally  our  notice  of  brandy,  and  of  the  stronger 
spirit  of  the  British  Collèges,  also  called  alcohol.  The  Alcohol  DUutum, 
ûd  the  corresponding  préparations  of  the  British  Phannacopœias,  will  be 
considered  in  their  appropriate  place,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  (See 
Alcohol  Dilulum.) 

Alcohol,  in  the  chemical  sensé,  is  a  peculiar  liquid,  generated  for  the 
1  part  in  regetable  juices  and  infusions  by  a  peculiar  fermentation,  called 
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the  Tinous  or  alcoholic.  The  liquida  which  hâve  undergone  it  are  called 
vinous  liquors,  and  are  of  various  kindu.  Thna  the  fermented  jiiice  of  the 
grape  is  called  wine  ;  of  the  apple,  cider  ;  and  the  fermented  infusion  of  malt, 
béer. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  liquida  ausceptible  of  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation, one  gênerai  character  prevails,  however  varioua  they  may  be  in  other 
respects  ;  that,  namely,  of  containing  augar  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is 
found  further,  that  after  they  hâve  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  the 
sugar  they  contained  has,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  disappeared,  and  ttiat  the 
onTy  new  products  are  alcohol  which  remaina  in  the  liquid,  and  carbonic 
acid  which  escapea  during  the  proceaa  ;  and  thèse,  when  taken  together,  are 
found  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  the  sugar  lost.  It  is  hence  inferred,  that 
sugar  ia  the  aubject-matter  of  the  changea  that  occur  during  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, and  that  it  ia  reaolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Âdditiona] 
facts  in  aupport  of  this  view,  will  be  adduced  under  the  head  of  the  compo- 
sition of  alcohol. 

Sugar,  however,  will  not  undergo  the  vinoua  fermentation  by  itself  ;  bat 
requires  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  ferment,  and 
kept  at  a  certain  température.  Accordingly,  sugar,  water,  the  présence  of  a 
ferment,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  adéquate  température,  may  be  deemed 
the  pre-requisitea  of  the  vinoua  fermentation.  The  water  acta  by  giving 
fluidily,  and  the  ferment  and  température  operate  by  commencing  and  tnain- 
taining  the  chemical  changea.  The  précise  manner  in  which  the  firment 
opérâtes  in  commencing  the  reaction  ia  not  known.  Neither  haa  it  been 
eertainly  ascertained  whether  it  ia  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  or  whether 
a  nurober  of  distinct  vegetable  auhstances  are  capable  of  acting  in  a  aioiilar 
vay.  As  a  gênerai  rule,  substances  containing  nitrogen,  auch  aa  gluten,  albu- 
men, caaeoua  matter,  &,c.,  possess  the  propcrty  of  inducing  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation.    The  proper  température  ranges  from  60°  to  90°. 

Certain  vegetable  infusions,  as  those  of  potatoesand  rice,  though  con- 
siating  almost  entireiy  of  starch,  are,  nevertheless,  capable  of  undergoing  the 
vinous  fermentation,  and  form  seeming  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  sugar  is 
the  only  substance  susceptible  of  this  fermentation.  The  apparent  excep- 
tion is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  starch  ia  ausceptible  of  a  spon- 
taneous  change  which  converts  it  into  sugar.  How  this  change  takes  place 
ia  not  well  known,  but  it  is  designated  by  some  authors  as  the  saccharine 
fermentation.  Thus  KirchofT  proved,  that  if  a  mixture  of  gluten  from  flour, 
and  starch  from  potatoes,  be  put  into  hot  water,  the  starch  will  be  converted 
into  augar.  When,  therefore,  starch  is  apparently  converted  into  alcohol  by 
fermentation,  it  is  auppoaed  that  during  the  change  it  pasaea  through  the  in- 
termediate  state  of  augar. 

Alcohol,  being  the  product  of  the  vinoua  fermentation,  necessarily  exists 
in  ail  vinous  liquora,  and  may  be  obtained  from  them,  by  distillation.  For- 
merly  it  was  supposed  that  thèse  liquora  did  not  contain  alcohol,  bat  were 
raerely  capable  of  fumiahing  it  in  conséquence  of  a  new  arrangement  of  their 
ultimate  constituents,  the  reault  of  the  beat  applied.  Brande,  however,  dis- 
proved  this  idea,  by  ahowing  that  alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  ail  vinous 
liquora  without  the  application  of  beat,  and,  therefore,  muât  pre-exist  in 
them.  His  method  consists  in  precipitating  their  acid  and  colouring  matter 
by  subacetate  '  of  lead,  and  aeparating  the  water  by  carbonate  of  potaaaa. 
Gay-Lussac  and  Donovan  bave  proved  the  aame  fact.  According  to  the  for- 
mer, litharge  in  fine  powder  ia  the  best  agent  for  precipitating  the  colouring 
matter. 
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In  Tinoas  liqaors,  the  alcohol  is  dilated  with  abondance  of  water,  and  asso» 
eiated  with  colouring  matter,  volatile  oil,  extractive,  and  varions  acida  and 
•alta.  In  purifying  it  we  take  advantage  of  ita  Tolatility,  which  enables  us 
to  separate  it  by  distillation,  combined  with  aome  of  the  principles  of  the 
TÏnoDs  liquor  employed,  and  more  or  lésa  water.  The  distilled  product  of 
TÏnons  liquora  fonna  the  différent  varietiea  uf  ardent  spirit  of  commerce. 
When  obtained  from  wine,  it  is  called  brandy  ;  front  fennenled  roolasaea, 
mm;  from  cider,  malted  barley,  or  rye,  whisky;  from  malted  barley  and 
ije-meal  with  hops,  and  lectiâed  from  Juniper  bénies,  Holland  gin  ;  from 
malted  barley,  rye,  or  potatoes,  rectified  with  turpentine,  common  gin  ;  and 
from  feriDented  rice,.  arrack.  Thèse  spirits  are  of  diflcrent  strengths,  that 
is,  contain  différent  proportions  of  alcohol,  and  hâve  various  pecnliarities  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  taste.  Their  strength  is  aecurately 
jndged  of  by  the  speeiûc  gravity,  which  is  always  less  in  proportion  as  iheir 
concentration  is  greater.  When  they  hâve  tbe  sp.  gr.  of  0-920  they  are  desig» 
nated  in  commerce  by  tbe  term  proof  spiriu  If  ligfatar  than  this,  they  m 
said  to  be  above  proof;  if  heavier,  bek>w  proof;  and  the  per  centage  of  water, 
or  of  spirit  of  0-825,  necessary  to  be  added  to  any  sampte  of  spirit  to  bring 
it  to  the  standard  of  proof  sjMrit,  indtoates  the  immber  of  degrees  the  given 
•amjde  is  above  or  below  proof.  Thus,  if  100  volumes  of  a  spirit  reqaire 
10  volumes  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  proof  spirit,  it  is  said  to  be  "  10  over 
proof."  On  the  other  hand,  if  100  volumes  of  a  spirit  reqoire  10  volumes  of 
a  spirit  of  0-825  to  raise  it  to  proof,  the  sample  is  said  to  be  "  10  nnder  proof." 

Proof  spirit  is  stiU  very  far  from  being  pure  ;  being  a  dilate  alcohol,  con> 
taining  about  half  its  weight  ef  water,  together  with  a  peculiar  oil  and  other 
foreign  matters.  Il  may  be  further  purified  and  strengtbened  by  redistilla- 
tion,  or  rectification  as  it  is  called.  Whisky  is  the  spirit  nsaaily  employed 
Sor  this  purpose  ;  and  from  every  hundred  gallons,  between  fifty-seven  and 
fifty-eight  may  be  obtained,  of  the  average  strength  of  rectified  spirit,  (sp.  gr. 
0-835.)  corresponding  to  the  alcohol  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopceia,  and  the 
SjÀTitu*  RectiJUatu»  of  the  British  Collèges.  When  this  is  once  more  cao- 
tioasly  distilled,  it  w.ill  be  further  purified  from  water,  and  attain  the  sp.  gr. 
of  aboat  0-825,  which  is  the  lightest  spirit  which  ean  be  obtained  by  ordi- 
nary  distillation,  and  is  the  pure  spirit  or  alcohol  of  tbe  British  System  of 
excise.  It  still,  however,  eontains  eleven  per  cent,  of  water.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  spirit,  by  thèse  repeated  distillations,  becoroes  more  and  more 
reed  from  the  eontaminating  oil,  called  grcan  oil  otjtud  oil. 

If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  alcohol  of  still  greater  concentration,  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  avail  ourselves  of  certain  substances  whieh  hâve  a  powerfol  affinity 
for  water.  Of  this  nature  are  lime,  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  caU 
dnm.  Thèse,  being  mized  with  the  rectified  spirit,  unité  with  the  water 
and  sink,  whUe  the  purer  spirit  floats  above,  and  may  be  separated  by  decan» 
tataon  or  distUlation.  By  availing  themselves  of  substances  of  this  nature, 
the  British  Collèges  are  enabled  to  produce  their  strongest  spirit,  which  they 
denonùnate  alcoKol,  (See  tabular  view,  page  57.)  The  fellowing  are  the 
processes  «which  they  adopt. 

AixoHoi.  (sp.  gr.  0-815),  Lond. — "Take  of  rectified  spirit,  a  gallon 
(Impérial  measure]  chloride  of  calcium,  apotmd.  Add  the  chloride  of  cal* 
ciam  to  tbe  spirit,  and  when  it  bas  dissolved,  distil  seven  piats,  and  five 
fluidoonees." 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-794-6),  Ed. — "  Take  of  rectified  spirit,  ont  mrU 
^mp.  meas.J;  lime,  eighteen  otmcet.  Break  down  the  lime  into  small  frag« 
ments  :  expose  the  spirit  and  lime  together  to  a  gentle  beat  in  a  glass  matrass 
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till  the  lime  begiiu  to  slake  :  withdraw  the  beat  till  the  slaking  ù  finished, 
preserving  the  upper  part  of  the  malrass  cool  with  damp  cloths.  Then 
attach  a  proper  refrigeratory,  and  with  a  gradually  increasing  beat  distU  bff 
seventeen  fluidouacea.  The  density  of  this  alcohol  should  not  exceed  796  : 
if  higber,  the  distillation  muât  hâve  been  begun  before  the  slaking  of  the.  lime 
was  finished." 

AujoHOi.  (sp.  gr.  0-810),  Dub.—^"  Take  of  rectified  spirit,  a  gallon f  pearl- 
ashes,  dried  and  still  hot,  threepoundg  and  a  halff  muriate  of  Time,  dried,  a 
pound.  Âdd  the  pearlashes  in  powder  to  tbe  spint,  and  let  the  mixture  dîgest 
in  a  covered  ressel  for  seven  days,  shaking  it  frequently.  Draw  ofi*  the 
supematant  spirit,  and  mix  with  it  tbe  muriate  of  lime.  Lastly,  distil,  with 
a  moderate  heat,  until  tbe  mixture  in  the  retort  begins  to  thicken." 

In  thèse  processes,  the  Tandon  Collège  uses  chloride  of  calcium,  the  Ediii- 
burgh,  lime,  and  the  Dublin,  both  carbonate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  calcium, 
for  separating  the  water.  Thèse  substances  are  ail  well  fitted  to  remove  the 
water,  on  account  of  their  strong  attraction  for  that  liquid.  Formerly,  the 
London  Pharmacopœia  directed  the  use  of  carbonate  of  potassa  for  this  pur- 
poee  ;  but  in  the  révision  of  1836,  the  chloride  was  advantageously  substi- 
tuted,  which,  on  account  of  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  is  more  powerful  than 
the  alkaline  sait,  as  an  agent  for  separating  water.  By  the  processes  of  the 
London  and  Dublin  CoUeges,  the  rectified  spirit  is  not  entirely  deprived  of 
water  ;  but  by  the  Edinburgh  formula,  it  is  -brought  at  once  to  its  highest 
strength,  when  it  has  a  spécifie  gravity  betweén  0-794  and  0'796,  and  is 
called  anhydroua  or  àbsolute  alcmol,  The  officinal  alcohol  of  the  London 
and  Dublin  Collèges  may  be  brought  to  the  same  strength,  by  very  carefuUy 
and  repeatedly  distilling  it  from  chloride  of  calcium. 

Soubeiran  reooramends  the  following  as  an  easy  method  for  obtaining  àbso- 
lute alcohol  abundanlly  and  economically.  Ist.  Rectify  alcohol,  marking 
86°  of  the  centésimal  alcoholmeter  of  Gay-Lussac  (reclified  spirit),  by  dis- 
tilling it  from  carbonate  of  potassa.  '  This  opération  raises  its  strength  to  94** 
or  95°.  2d.  Raise  this  alcohol  to  97°,  by  distilling  it  with  fused  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  by  digesting  it  with  quicklime,  from  which  it  must  be  afterwards 
poured  off,  in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  the  alcohol  to  le  ounces  of  the  chlo- 
ride, or  2^  ounces  of  the  lime.  3d.  Distil  the  product  of  this  opération 
slowly,  with  quicklime,  in  the  proportion  of  3|  ounces  to  the  pint.  The 
product  will  be  àbsolute  alcohol.  The  opération  may  be  shortened  to  two 
steps,  by  distilling  the  alcohol  of  04°  or  95°,  with  an  excess  of  quicklime 
(7i  ounces  to  the  pint.)  In  ail  cases,  the  alcohol  must  be  digested  for  two 
or  three  days  with  the  lime,  before  decanting  or  distilling,  at  a  température 
between  95°  and  100°  F.  Lime  will  not  answer  as  a  substance  to  be  dis- 
tilled  from,  unless  it  be  in  sufficient  excess  ;  for  otherwise,  towards  the  end 
of  the  distillation,  the  hydrate  of  lime  formed,  will  yield  up  its  water  to 
the  alcohol,  and  weaken  the  distilled  product.  \joum,  de  Pharm.,  xxv.  1. 
Jan.,  1839.) 

It  thus  appears  that  the  process  adopted  by  tbe  Edinburgh  Collège  for 
àbsolute  alcohol,  now  first  introduced  into  their  Pharmacopœia,  is  substan- 
tialiy  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  Soubeiran.  Dr.  Ghristison  assures 
ns  that,  on  using  pure  quicklime,  with  the  précautions  mentioned  in  the 
Edinburgh  formula,  he  has  <■  always  obtained  from  rectified  spirit  of  the 
density  of  0-838,  seventeen-twentieths  of  its  volume  of  alcohol,  of  density 
0-796;  and  if  the  first  tenth  be  kept  apart,  the  rest  may  be  obtained  ao  low 
as  0-7942."    A  good  way  for  ascertaining  when  ail  the  water  has  been 
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remeved,  m  to  drop  inio  the  Itquid  a  pièce  of  anhydroos  baryta,  «hich  will 
lemain  nocbaiiged  if  the  akohol  bf  free  from  water;  olherwise  it  will  fall  to 
powder. 

Alcohol,  thoiigh  freed  from  water  bj  the  proceases  indicated,  may  stiU  be 
impregnated  with  a  portion  of  the  essentiâl  oil  called  grain  oil.  Thia  ia 
osnally  lemoved  by  digesting  the  apirit  with  charcoal,  especially  animal 
chareoal.  The  aame  end  may  be  attained  on  a  amall  scale,  by  adding  a 
little  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silrer  to  the  spirit,  and  ezpoaing  it  to  a 
bright  light.  By  the  action  of  the  oxide  of  silv'er  on  the  oil,  it  ia  converted 
into  a  black  powder,  and  by  a  new  distillation,  the  apirit  ia  obiained  pure. 
The  absolnte  alcohol  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  is  aubmitted  to  this 
letL  Its  pnrity  is  directed  to  be  such,  that,  "  when  mixed  with  a  litde  solo- 
tioa  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  exposed  to  bright  light,  it  remains  unchanged,  or 
only  a  very  scanty  dark  precipilate  forma." 

Pnpertie».  Alcohol  is  a  colourlesa,  transparent,  T<datil6  liquid,  of  a 
penetrating,  agreeable  odour,  and  strong  burning  taate.  When  free  from 
water  of  dilution,  its  sp.  gr.  is  0  796,  or  a  little  under,  at  tbe  temp.  of  00°. 
Its  density  progressively  increases  by  dilution,  so  that  its  sp.  gr.  is  an  index 
of  ito  atrength.  When  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-820,  its  boiling  point  is  at  176°  ;  this 
point  being  always  lower  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol  is  stronger.  Its  spe- 
ciâe  gravity,  as  a  vaponr,  is  1*60  compared  with  air.  Absolnte  alcohol  has 
nerer  been  frozen  ;  but  Dr.  J.  K*.  Mitchell,  of  this  eity,  succeeded  by  a  cold 
of  146°  below  zéro,  in  rendefing-alcohol  of  0-798  viscid,  so  as  to  resemble 
melted  waz.  In  Dr.  Mitchell's  expérimenta,  alcohol  of  0-820  froze  readily. 
On  accoant  of  the  property  of  alcohol  of  resisting  extrême  degrees  of  cold 
without  freezing,  it  is  nsed  in  thermometers  for  measuring  low  degrees  of 
température. 

Alcohol  is  inflammable,  and  burns  without  smoke  or  residue,  the  products 
being  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Its  flame  is  of  a  bluish  colonr  when  strong  ; 
bot  yellowish,  when  weak.  It  combines  .wiih  water  and  ether  in  ail  propor- 
tions. Its  value  dépends  upon  the  quanlity  of  absolute  alcohol  which  it 
eODtains  ;  and  as  this  is  greater  in  proportion  lis  the  sp.  gr.  of  any  sample  is 
lesB,  it  is  fonnd  conrenienl  to  take  the  density  in  estimating  its  purity.  This 
is  done  by  instruments  with  bulbs  and  long  stems,  called  hydrometers, 
vhich,  by  being  allowed  to  iloat  in  the  spirit,  sink  deeper  into  it  in  propor- 
^tion  as  it  is  lighter.  Any  given  hydrometer  strength  corresponds  with  some 
partienlar  spécifie  gravity;  and  by  referring  to  tables  constructed  for  the 
porpose,  the  per  centage  of  absolute  alcohol  indicated  in  each  case  is  at  once 
■hown.  The  following  table,  constmcted  by  Lowitz  and  iraproved  by 
Thomson,  is  of  this  kind.  We  hâve  placed  in  notes,  referring  to  their  r»> 
speetire  spécifie  gravities  in  the  table,  the  names  of  the  diflferent  officinal 
spoils,  whereby  the  per  centage  of  absolute  alcohol  is  indicated  which  they 
severaUy  contain. 
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Table  of  the  ^eei/ie  Oramty  of  différent  Mixtures  of  Mtobtte  Akohol 
and  JjùtiUed  Hâter,  at  the  Température  o/W. 


lOe  Paru.  1              1 
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48 
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10 
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66 
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43 
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69 
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41 

59 
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17 

83 

•978 

88 

12 
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64 

36 

•886 

40 

60 

•939 

16 

84 

•979 

87 

13 

•830 

63 

37 

•889 

39 

61 

•941 

15 

85 

•981 

86 
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63 

38 
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38 

63 
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16 
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88 

•986 
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17 
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41 

•898 

35 

65 
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■987 

82 

18 

•843 

58 

42 
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34 

66 

•951 

10 

90 

•988 

81 

19 

•846 

57 

43 

•903 

33 

67 

•953 

9 

91 

,•989 

80 

20 

•848 

56 

44 

•904 

32 

68 

•955 

8 

92 

'■990 

79 

91 

•851 

JS 

45 

•906 

31 

69 

•957 

7 

93 

1^99 1 

78 

23 

•853 

M 

46 

•908 

30 

70 

•958 

6 

94 

(•993 

77 

23 

•855 

53 

47 

•910 

29 

71 

•960 

Âlcohol  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  freat  namber  of  substances  ;  as  for 
example,  sulphur  and  phosphonis  in  sroall  quantity,  ioiline,  aramonia,  and 
potassa,  soda,  and  liihia  in  the  caustic  state,  but  not  as  carbonates.  Among^ 
Tegetable  substances,  it  is  a  solvent  of  the  organic  vegetable  alkalies,  urea, 
taonic  acid,  sugar,  mannite,  camphor,  resins,  baisants,  volatile  oiis,  ànd  soap. 
It  dissolves  the  fized  oils  spariogiy,  except  castor  oil,  whioh  is  abundantly 
soluble.  It  acts  on  most  acids,  forming  ethers  with  some,  and  efTecting  tbe 
solution  of  others.  Âll  déliquescent  salts  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  except  car- 
bonate of  potassa;  while  the  efflorcscent  salts,  and  those  either  insoluble  or 
•paringly  soluble  in  vater,  are  mostly  insoluble  in  it.  It  dissolves  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  most  of  the  chlorides  that  are  readily  soluble  in  water  ;  also 
«orne  nitrates,  but  none  of  the  metallic  sulphates. 

It  is  capable  of  combining,  in  the  solid  ibrin,  with  différent  substances,  so 
as  to  form  definite  compounds,  which,  from  their  analogy  to  hydrates,  are 
called  tdcoales. 

CotnpoaUion.  Alcohol  consista  of  four  eqs.  of  carbon  24,  six  of  hydrogen 
6,  and  iwo  of  oxygen  16=>46;  or,  in  volumes,  of  four  volumes  of  the  vapour 
of  carbon,  six  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one  volume  of  oxygen.  Thesa 
éléments  may  be  viewed  as  united,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  of  one  eq.  of 
ether  and  one  of  water  (C4H,0+H0). 

It  bas  already  been  stated  that,  in  the  vinous  fermentation,  sugar  is  con- 
verted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.    This  conversion  is  thus  explained. 


•  Alcohol,  Ed.  t  Alcohol,  Dub.  (nearly.) 

<l  Ligbtoat  spirit  obtained  by  ordinary  distillation. 
i  SpiritDs  Rectificatna,  Lond.,  Ed. 
tt  Spiritus  Tenaior,  Ed.     tt  Spiritos  Tenaior,  LuuL 


t  Alcohol,  Lond, 

Il  Alcohol,  U.S. 

•*  Spiritui  Rectificatua,  Dub. 

§§  Alcohol  DUatom,  U.S. 
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The  sngar,  of  whatever  kind,  is  finit  changed  into  ghtcoie  or  grape  tugar, 
This,  at  the  température  of  212",  consista  of  C„HuOu,  and  is  resoWed  by  the 
fermentation  into  two  eqs.  of  alcohol  C|EIuO«,  and  four  eqs.  of  carbonie 
«rid  (C.O,). 

Médical  Properties,  4rc.  Alcohol  is  a  rery  powerful  difiusible  stimulant. 
It  is  the  intoxicating  ingrédient  in  ail  spirituous  and  vinous  liquors,  ineiud- 
iog  onder  the  latter  term,  porter,  aie,  and  cider,  and  every  liquid  in  short 
which  has  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation. .  In  ils  pure  state  it  is  never 
nsed  in  medicine  ;  but,  diluted  in  various  degrees,  it  forma  a  menstruum  for 
many  remédies.  In  a  diluted  state,  and  taken  in  small  quantity,  it  excites 
the  System,  renders  the  puise  full,  communicates  additional  energy  to  the 
muscles,  and  gives  temporary  exaltation  to  the  mental  faculiies.  In  some 
siales  of  acute  dtsease,  characterized  by  excessive  debility,  it  is  a  valuable 
lemedy.  In  the  form  of  brandy  it  is  frequently  given  in  the  sinking  stages 
of  typhus  with  advantage.  Other  kinds  of  ardent  spirit  are  occasionally 
adnunistered,  and  each  is  supposed  to  hare  its  peculiar  qualities.  Thus, 
according  to  Dr.  Paris,  brandy  may  be  esteemed  siroply  cordial  and  stoma- 
chic  ;  ram,  beating  and  sudorific  ;  and  gin  and  whisky,  diurelic.  Physicians 
•boold  be  on  their  guard  not  to  prescribe  alooholic  remédies  in  chronio  dit> 
eases,  whetber  alone  or  in  the  form  of  tinctures,  for  fear  of  begeiting  intem- 
perate  habita  in  their  patients.  Externally,  alcohol  is  sometimes  applied  to 
produce  cold  by  evaporation,  or  to  stimulale  when  its  evaporation  is  te- 
pressed.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  white  of  egg  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Christison  to  be  an  excellent  application  in  the  early  stage  of  excoria- 
tion £rom  pressure  in  protracted  diseases.  It  is  to  be  applied  frequently  by  a 
fine  brush  or  feather,  and  renewed  as  it  dries,  until  an  albuminous  coating  is 
formed  orer  the  excoriated  surface. 

As  an  article  of  daily  ase,  alcoholic  liquors  produce  the  most  déplorable 
conséquences.  Besides  the  moral  dégradation  which  they  cause,  their  habi* 
tuai  ose  gives  rise  lo  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasLs,  viscéral  obstructions, 
dropsy,  paralysis,  and  not  nnfrequently  mania. 

Alcohol  is  extensively  employed  by  perfumers  and  distillera,  in  making 
esseoees  and  cordials.  In  the  arts  it  is  used  to  form  drying  vamishes,  and 
in  chemîstry,  as  an  important  analytic  agent.  Boing  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
it  is  very  aseful  in  preserving  anatoraical  préparations. 

Effects  tu  a  Poison.  When  taken  in  large  quantity,  alcohol,  in  the  form 
of  varioas  ardent  spirils,  produces  a  true  apoplectic  state,  and  occasionally 
speedy  death.  The  face  becomes  livid  or  pale,  the  respiration  stertorous, 
and  the  mouth  frothy  ;  and  sensé  and  feelingare  more  or  less  completely  lost. 
Where  the  danger  is  imminent,  an  emetic  may  be  administered,  or  the  sto- 
Baeh  purap  used.  The  affusion  of  cold  water  is  often  very  useful.  As  a 
coanter-poison,  acétate  of  ammonia  has  been  asserted  to  act  with  advantage. 
Afier  death.  abundant  évidence  is  fnrnished  of  the  absorption  of  the  alcohol. 
By  Dr.  Percy  it  was  detected  by  chemical  analysis  in  the  brain,  and  by 
otbers  in  the  ventricles. 

PharmaeeuHc  Un».  Alcohol  is  very  extensively  employed  as  a  pharma- 
ceatie  agenU  Either  in  its  rectified  state,  or  diluted  with  water,  it  is  used  in 
the  formation  of  ail  the  tinctures,  spirits,  ethers,  and  résinons  extracte.  It  is 
added  to  the  vinegars,  some  of  the  medicated  waters,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
deeoctioi»  and  infusions,  to  assisl  in  their  préservation;  and  serves  as  a  vehi- 
de  or  diluent  of  certain  active  medicines,  as  in  the  SpirUua  .4mm»n««,  and 
Jlddttm  Sulphuncum  Aromaticum.  It  is  also  employed  for  varions  inc»- 
deatal  purpoees  connected  with  ils  soWent  power. 

Gff.PTep.(/ÂlcohoL  k\eo\KAD\\»\atn,U.S.,Ed. 

<^.  Prq>.  of  Brandy.  Mislura  Spiritùs  Vint  GaUici,  I^oM-  B. 
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ALETRIS.  U.S.Seœndary. 
Star  Grass. 

"  The  root  of  Alelris  farino«a."  U.  S. 

Aletris.  Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Liliace». 

Gen.  Ch.  CoroUa  tabalar,  six-cleft,  wrinkled,  persistent.  Slamen»  in- 
serted  into  the  base  of  the  sements.  Style  triangniar,  separable  into  three. 
Ccgpnde  opening  at  the  top,  three-celled,  many  seeded.  Bigelow. 

AktrUJaritwsa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  183  ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
iii.  92.  This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  spring 
immediately  from  the  root,  and  spread  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  star. 
Hence  hâve  originated  the  popular  names  of  star  grass,  blaztng  star,  and 
tnealy  starwort,  by  which  It  is  known  in  différent  parts  of  the  country. 
The  leaves  are  sessile,  lanceolate,  entire,  pointed,  very  smooth,  longitudi- 
nally  veined,  and  of  unequal  size,  the  largest  being  about  four  inches  in 
length.  From  the  midst  of  them  a  flower  stem  rises,  one  or  two  feet  in 
height,  nearly  naked,  with  remote  scales,  which  sometimes  becorae  leares. 
It  terminâtes  in  a  slender  scattered  spike,  the  flowers  of  which  stand  on  very 
ehort  pedicels,  and  hâve  minute  bractes  at  the  base.  The  calyx  is  wanting. 
The  corolla  is  tubular,  oblong,  divided  at  the  summit  into  six  spreading 
segments,  of  a  white  colour,  and  presenting,  when  old,  a  mealy  or  rugose 
appearance  on  the  outside.  The  plant  is  found  in  almost  ail  parts  of  the 
United  States,  growing  in  fields  and  aboat  the  borders  of  woods,  and  flower* 
ing  in  June  and  July. 

Froperties.  The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is  small,  crooked, 
branched,  blackish  extemally,  brown  within,  and  intensely  bitter.  The 
bitterness  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  the  tincture  becomes  turbid  upon  the 
addition  of  water.  The  décoction  is  moderately  bitter  ;  but  much  less  so 
than  the  tincture.    It  affords  no  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  iron.  (Bigelow.) 

Médical  Propertîes.  In  small  doses  the  root  appears  to  be  simply  tonic, 
and  may  be  employed  advantageously  for  similar  purposes  with  other  bitters 
of  the  same  class.  When  largely  given  it  produces  nausea.  The  powder 
may  be  administered  as  a  tonic  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains.  W. 


ALLIUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Garlick. 

"Thebulbof  AUiumsativura."  U.S.,  Ed.  "AUium  sativum.  Bulbus." 
Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  ALLIUM  SATIVUM.  Bulbus.  Dvib. 

Ail,  Ft.;  Knoblauch.  Germ.;  Aglio,  Ital.;  Ajo,  Span, 

Allium.  Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Liliaceœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Corotla  six-parted,  spreading.  Spathe  many-flowered.  Umbd 
crowded.   Capsule  superior.  WiÙd. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  induding  more  than  sixty  species,  most  of 
which  are  European.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  indigenous  in  this  country,  none 
are  employed.  Of  the  European  species,  several  hâve  been  used  from  a 
very  early  period,  both  as  food  and  medicine.  Three  only  are  officinal— 
the  ^  satioum,  or  garlick  ;  Jt  Cepa,  or  onion  ;  and  .4  Porrum,  or  leek.  The 
U.S.  Pharmacopœia  bas  adopted  only  t\\e >â sativum,  and  to  this  we  shall 
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toaSat  oar  obcerratioiis  in  tbe  présent  place,  ■inipl7  Jtatiii{(  that  few  gênera 
pwaent  a  greater  reaemblance  in  médical  and  sensible  properties  among  tfae 
rarioas  speciea  that  compose  them,  than  the  présent. 

JÎUium  *<Hivum.  Willd.  ^.  Fiant,  ii.  68;  Woodr.  Afed.  Bot.  p.  749,  t. 
366.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  like  ail  its  eongeners,  baibous.  Tbe 
bulbe  ara  nnmeroas,  and  enclosed  in  a  common  membranous  covering,  from 
the  base  of  which  the  fibres  that  constitote  tbe  proper  root  descend.  Tbe 
Mem  is  simple,  and  rises  about  two  feet  in  height  Tbe  teaves  are  long,  flat, 
and  graBS-like;  and  sheath  the  lower  half  of  the  stem.  At  tbe  terminalion  of 
die  stem  is  a  cluster  of  flowers  and  bulbs  mingled  together,  and  enclosed  in 
a  poioted  apathe  whiçh  opens  on  one  aide  and  withers.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  white,  and  make  their  appearanee  in  July.  This  species  of  gar- 
liek  grows  wild  in  Sieily,  Italy,  ami  the  south  of  France;  and  is  cultirated 
m  ail  civilized  countries.  ' 

The  part  employed,  as  well  for  ctilinary  purposes  as  in  roedicine,  is  the 
bnlb.  The  bulbs  are  dug  up  wiih  a  portion  of  the  stem  attached,  and,  hav» 
ing  been  diied  in  the  son,  are  tied  together  in  bunches,  and  thus  broaght  to 
maiket.  They  are  said  to  lose  by  drying  nine  parts  of  their  weight  ont  of 
fifteen,  with  little  diminution  of  their  sensible  properties.  This  species  of 
Alliom  is  commonly  called  JEngliah  garUck,  to  distinguish  it  from  thoae 
wfaich  grow  wild  in  our  fields  and  meadows. 

Propertie».  Garlick,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  of  a  sbape  somewhat 
fpherical,  flattened  at  die  bottom,  and  drawn  towards  a  point  at  the  summit, 
vbere  a  portion  of  the  stem  several  inches  in  length  prc^ects.  It  is  covered 
vith  a  white,  dry,  membranons  'envelope,  consisting  of  several  délicate 
laminas,  within  which  the  small  bulbs  are  arranged  around  the  stem,  having 
eaeh  a  distinct  coat  Thèse  sraall  bulbs,  which  in  common  language  aie 
ealled  elove»  of  garlick,  are  nsnally  five  or  six  in  number,  of  an  oblong  shape, 
somewhat  curved,  and  in  their  interior  are  whitish,  mnist,  and  flesfay.  They 
bave  a  disagreeable  pungent  odeur,  so  peculiar  as  to  hâve  reccived  the  name 
o(  aOiaeeoti*.  Their  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid.  This  smell  and  taste,  though 
stnmgest  in  tfae  bnlb,  are  found  to  a  greater  or  less  estent  in  ail  parts  of  the 
pbnt.  They  dépend  on  an  estmlial  oil  which  is  very  volatile,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  distillation,  passing  over  with  the  first  portions  of  water.  It  is 
of  a  yellow  odoar,  exceedingly  pungent  odour,  and  strong  acrid  taste  ;  is 
beavier  than  water;  oontains  sulphnr;  and  whan  applied  to  the  skin  pr»- 
doees  moch  irritation,  and  semetimes  even  blisters.  Cadet-Oassicoart  ob> 
tained  six  drachms  of  it  from  20  Ibs.  of  garlick.  Besides  this  oil,  fresh 
garlick,  according  to  tbe  same  chemist,  contains  in  1406  parts,  6S0  of  mu- 
cilage, 37  of  albumen,  48  of  fibrous  matter,  and  801  of  water.  Bouillon- 
Lagrange  mentions,  among  its  constituents,  sulphnr,  a  saccharine  matter,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  fecula.  The  fresh  bulbs  yield  upon  pressure  nearly  a 
fimrth  part  of  juice,  which  is  highly  viscid,  and  so  tenacious  as  to  require 
dilation  with  water  before  it  can  be  easily  filtered.  When  dried  it  serves  as 
a  inte  for  porcelain.  It  bas  the  médical  properties  of  the  bulbs.  Water, 
akohol,  and  vinegar  extract  tbe  virtues  of  garliek.  Boiling,  however,  if  con- 
tinoed  for  somé  time,  rendors  it  inert. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Use».  The  nse  of  garlick  as  a  medieine  and  con- 
diment, ascends  to  the  highest  antiquity.  When  it  is  taken  intemally,  the 
•edve  principle  is  very  speedily  absorbed,  and,  penetrating  thrpughout  the  Sys- 
tem, becomes  sensible  in  the  breath  and  varions  sécrétions.  Even  exlemally 
applied,  as  for  example  to  th^  soles  of  the  feet,  it  iraparts  its  pecnliar  odonr 
to  the  breath,  urine,  and  perspiration,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  may 
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be  tasted  in  the  moatlt.  Its  efiects  apon  the  system  are  thoae  of  a  gênerai 
stimulant.  It  quickens  the  circulation,  excites  the  nervoas  System,  promotes 
expectoration  in  a  debilitated  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  produoes  dia- 
phoresis  or  diaresis  according  as  the  patient  is  kept  warm  or  cool,  and  acts 
opon  the  stomach  as  a  tonic  and  carminative.  It  is  satd  also  to  be  emmena- 
gogue.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  is  irritant  and  rubefacient,  and  raoreover 
exercises,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  its  peculiar  influence  upon  the  System, 
in  conséquence  of  its  absorption.  Moderately  employed,  it  is  bénéficiai  ia 
enfeebled  digestion  and  flatulence  ;  and  is  habitually  nsed  as  a  condiment  by 
many  who  hâve  no  objection  to  an  ofiensive  breath.  It  bas  been  given  with 
adrantage  in  chronie  catarrh,  humoral  asthma,  and  other  pectoral  afiections 
in  which  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  hâve  been  subdued,  and  a  feeble 
condition  of  the  vessels  remains.  We  use  it  habitually  and  with  great  bene- 
fit  in  Buch  afiections  occurring  in  children,  as  well-  as  in  the  nerrous  and 
spasmodic  coughs  to  which  this  class  of  patients  are  peculiarly  liable.  Some 
pbysicians  bave  highly  reeommended  it  in  old  atonie  dropsies  and  calculous 
disorders  ;  and  it  has  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents.  It  is 
said  also  to  be  an  excellent  anthelmintic.  If  taken  too  largely,  or  in  excited 
States  of  the  system,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  gastric  irritation,  flatulence,  bemor- 
rhoids,  headache,  and  fever.  As  a  medicine,  it  is  at  présent  more  used 
extemally  than  inwardly.  Bruised  and  applied  to  the  feet,  it  acts  very 
beneficialiy  as  a  révulsive  in  disorders  of  ihe  head  ;  and  is  especially  useful 
in  the  febnle  eomplaints  of  children,  by  quieting  restlessness  and  producing 
sleep.  In  the  same  state  it  is  used  to  résolve  indolent  tumours.  Its  juice 
mixed  with  oil,  or  the  garlick  itself  bruised  and  steeped  in  spirits,  is  fre- 
quently  used  as  a  liniment  in  infantile  convulsions,  and  other  cases  of  spas- 
modic  or  oervous  disorder  among  children.  The  same  application  has  been 
made  in  cases  of  eutaneous  éruption.  A  clove  of  garlick,  or  a  few  drops  of 
the  juice  introduced  into  the  ear,  are  said  to  prove  highly  efficacious  in  atonie 
deafness;  and  the  bnlb,  bruised  and  applied  in  the  shape  of  a  poiiltice  above 
the  pubis,  has  soraetimes  restored  action  to  the  bladder  in  cases  of  rétention 
of  urine,  from  debility  of  that  organ.  In  the  same  shape  it  has  been  reeom- 
mended as  a  résolvent  in  indolent  tumours,  and  may,  perhaps,  prove  bénéfi- 
ciai by  stimulating  the  absorbents. 

Garlick  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  a  pill  ;  or  the  clove  may  be  swallowed 
either  whole,  or  eut  into  pièces  of  a  eonvenient  size.  Its  juice  is  also  fre> 
quently  administered  mixed  with  sugar.  The  infusion  in  milk  was  at  one 
time  highly  reeommended,  and  the  syrup  is  ofiîcinal.  The  dose  in  substance 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  or  even  two  drachme,  of  the  fresh  bnlb. 
That  of  the  juice  is  half  a  fluidrachm. 

Off.Prtf,  Synipus  Allii,  U.  S.  W. 


ALLIUM  CEPA.  Bulbus.  Dub. 
Onion. 

Ognon,  Fr.f  Zwiebel-Laoeh,  Otrm.;  Cipolla,  ItaLt  Cèbolla,  Span. 

Allito.  See  ALLIUM,  U.  S. 

AUium  Cepa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  80.  The  onion  is  a  perennial  bul- 
bous  plant,  with  a  naked  «cape,  swelling  towards  the  base,  exceeding  the 
leaves  in  length,  and  terminating  in  a  simple  umbel  of  white  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  hollow,  cylindrical,  and  pointed. 
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Tbe  orifinal  eonntrjr  of  thts  species  of  Allinm  is  nnknown.  The  pltnt 
bu  been  calÛTated  from  time  immémorial,  and  is  now  diffased  over  the 
whole  cirilized  world.  Âll  parts  of  it  hâve  a  pecaliar  pungenl  odour,  but 
the  bnlb  only  is  used. 

Properttes.  The  bolb  is  of  rarioas  size  and  shape,  orate,  spherical,  or  flat- 
teoed,  composed  of  coocentric  fleshy  and  succulent  layers,  and  covered  wiih 
dry  naembranous  coats,  «hich  are  reddish,  yellowtsh,  or  white,  according  to 
the  rarietj.  It  has,  in  a  high  de^e,  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  plant, 
wilh  a  sweetish  and  acnd  taste.  Fourcroj  and  Vanquelin  obtained  from  it 
a  white  acrid  volatile  oil  holding  sulphur  in  solntion,  albumen,  much  uncrys- 
tallixaUe  sugar  and  mucilage,  phosphoric  acid,  both  free  and  combined  witb 
lime,  acetic  acid,  citrate  of  lime,  and  lignin.  Tbe  expressed  juice  is  suscepti- 
Ue  of  the  vinous  fermentation. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  The  onion  is  stimulant,  dinretic,  expec- 
torant, and  nibefacient.  Taken  moderately,  it  increases  the  appetite  and  pro- 
motes  digestion,  and  is  much  used  as  a  condiment  ;  but  in  large  quantities  it 
is  apt  to  cause  flatulence,  gastric  uneasiness,  and  fébrile  excitement.  The 
joice  is  occasionally  given,  made  into  syrup  wi(h  sugar,  in  infantile  catarrhs 
and  croup,  in  the  absence  of  much  inflammatory  action.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended  in  dropsy  and  calculous  disorders.  Deprived  of  ils  essential  oil  by 
boiiing,  the  onion  becomes  a  roild  escnlent;  and  it  is  much  more  used  as 
ibod  tban  as  medicine.  Roasted  and  split,  it  is  sometimes  applied  as  ao 
emoUient  cataj^asm  to  suppurating  tumours.  W. 

ALOE.  U.S.,Lond, 
Aîoes. 

"The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  spicata,  and  other  species  of 
Alœ."  U.  S.    "Aloe  spicata.  fhUorum  succtts  spistatus."  Lond. 

Off.Syn.  ALOE  BARBADENSIS.  ALOEINDICA.  ALOE  SOCO- 
TORINA.  From  undeterrained  species  of  Aloe.  Ed.;  ALOE  HEPATICA, 
ex  A.  vulgari.  ALOE  SOCOTORINA,  ex  A.  spicata.  Dub. 

Soc  d'aloAc,  Ft.;  Aloe,  Germ.,  liai;  Alod,  Span.;  Moacbber,  Arab. 

Most  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Aloe  are  said  to  yield  a  bitter 
juice.  which  has  ail  the  properties  of  the  officinal  aloes.  It  is  impossible, 
from  the  Tarions  and  sometimes  conflicting  accounts  of  writers,  to  détermine 
exactly  from  which  of  the  species  the  drug  is  in  ail  instances  actually  derived. 
The  JÎhe  spicata,  however,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  an  abundant 
source  of  it  ;  and  the  Ahe  Vulgaris  and  Aloe  Socotrina  are  usually  ranked 
among  the  médicinal  species.  In  Lindley's  Flora  Medica,  A.  purpurascens,* 
A.  arborescens,\  A.  Commdyni,  and  A.  nadtiformis,  ail  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  are  enumerated  as  yielding  aloes;  and  others  are,  without 
doubt,  occasionally  resorted  to.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  and  that  of  Lon- 
don  at  présent  lecognise  particularly  only  the  Aloe  spteata.  We  shall  con- 
fine oaiselves  to  a  description  of  the  three  foUowing  species,  which  probably 
yield  most  of  the  aloes  of  commerce. 

Alob.  Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Liliaceœ. 

Gen,  Ch.  CoroUa  erect,  mouth  spreading,  bottom  neetariferons.  Fila- 
mentt  inserted  into  the  réceptacle.  H^iild. 

*  Curtis't  Botanieil  Mtgixine,  pU  1474. 

t  De  CandoU^  Pkotei  Greise*,  ûg.  38.    Cnrtw't  Bot  Mag.  pi.,  1306. 
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Jlhe  spieata.  Willd.  S^.  Plant,  ii.  18S.  This  spccies  of  aloes  was  first 
described  by  Thunberg.  The  stem  is  round,  three  or  four  feet  high,  about 
four  iaches  in  diameter,  and  leafy  at  tbe  summit.  The  leaves  are  spreadingr, 
•ubverticilate,  about  two  feet  long,  broad  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowing  to 
the  point,  channeled  or  grooved  upoa  their  upper  surface,  and  with  remole 
teeth  upon  their  edgea.  The  flowers  are  beli-shaped,  and  spread  horizon- 
tally  in  very  close  spikes.  They  contain  a  large  quantity  of  purple  honey 
jaice.  Beneath  each  flower  is  a  broad,  ovate,  acnte  bracte,  of  a  white  colour 
«ritb  three  green  streaks,  and  neariy  as  long  as  the  coroUa.  Of  the  six  petals, 
the  three  inner  are  ovate,  obtuse,  white,  with  three  green  Unes,  and  broader 
tban  the  outer,  whioh  otherwise  resemble  them.  The  stamens  are  niucli 
longer  than  the  corolla.  The  spiked  aloe  is  a  native  ef  Southern  Âfricst 
growing  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  like  ail  the  other  species  of  this 
venus,  preferring  a  sandy  soil.  la  some  districts  of  the  colony  it  is  found 
in  great  abondance,  particularly  at  Zwellendam,  near  Mossel  Bay,  where  it 
almost  covers  the  surface  of  the  country.  Much  of  the  Cape  aioes  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  this  species. 

A.  Socotrina.  Lamarck,  Eneyd.,  i.  85;  De  Cand.  Plante»  Ora»se»,fig. 
85 ;  Curtis'  Bot.  Mag.  pi.,  472. — A.  vera.  Miller,  Dict.,  éd.  8,  no.  55.  Tbe 
■tem  of  this  species  is  erect,  a  foot  and  a  half  or  more  in  height,  woody,  and 
leafless  below,  where  it  is  very  rongh  from  the  remains  of  former  leaves. 
At  top  it  is  embraced  by  green,  sword-shaped,  ascending  leaves,  somewbat 
concave  on  their  upper  surface,  convex  beneath,  curved  inward  at  the  point, 
with  numerous  small  white  serratures  at  their  edges.  The  flowers,  which 
are  in  a  cylindrical,  simple  raceme,  are  scarlet  near  the  base,  pale  in  the 
centre,  and  greenish  at  the  summit,  and  hâve  unequal  stamens,  of  which  three 
are  longer  than  the  corolla.  The  plant  received  its  name  from  the  island  of 
Socotra,  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  native  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  source 
of  the  Socotrine  aloes. 

Jl.  Vulgari».  Lamarck,  Encyd.,  i.  86;  De  Cand.  Plantes  Grasses,  fig. 
27.  This  species  bas  a  very  short  woody  stem,  and  lanceolate  embracing 
leaves,  which  are  first  spreading,  then  ascending,  of  a  glaucous-green  colour 
somewbat  mottled  with  darker  spots,  fiât  on  tlte  upper  surface,  convex  be- 
neath,  and  armed  with  hard  reddish  spines,  distant  irom  each  other,  and  per- 
pendicular  to  the  margin.  The  fiower-stem  is  axillary,  of  a  glaucous-reddish 
colour,  and  branched,  with  a  cylindrical-ovate  spike  of  yellow  flowers,  which 
are  at  first  erect,  then  spreading,  and  finaliy  pendulous,  and  do  not  exceed 
the  stamens  in  length.  A.  vulgaris  is  a  native  of  souih-eastern  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  especially  in 
the  W.  Indies,  where  it  contributes  largely  to  furnish  the  Barbadoes  aloes. 

The  proper  aloetic  juice  exista  in  longitudinal  vessels  beneath  the  epidermis 
of  the  leaves,  and  readily  flows  out  when  thèse  are  eut  transversely.  The 
liqaid  obtained  by  expression  from  the  parenchyma  is  mucilaginous,  and 
posaessed  of  little  médicinal  virtue.  The  quality  of  the  drug  dépends  much 
upon  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  The  finest  kind  is  tliat  obuined  by  exuda- 
tion  and  subséquent  inspissation  in  the  sun.  Most  of  the  better  sorts,  how- 
ever,  are  prepared  by  artificially  heating  the  juice  which  has  spontaneocsly 
exuded  from  the  eut  leaves.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  process  is  the 
conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  soluble  active  principle  into  an  insoluble  and 
comparatively  inert  substance,  through  the  influence  of  an  elevated  tempéra- 
ture. The  plan  of  bruising  and  expressing  the  leaves,  and  boiling  down  the 
resulting  liquor,  yields  a  much  inferior  product;  as  a  large  portion  of  it  must 
be  derived  from  the  mucilaginous  juice  of  the  parenchyma.    The  worst  plan 
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of  aU  is  to  bofl  the  leaves  themselves  in  water,  and  to  evaporate  the  décoc- 
tion. The  quality  of  the  drug  is  also  afiected  by  the  careless  or  fraadolent 
mixture  of  foreign  matters  with  the  juice,  and  the  unekilfui  management  of 
tbe  inspissation. 

Commercial  Hutory  and  Varieties.  Four  chief  varielies  of  aloes  are 
known  in  commerce,  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Socotrine,  the 
Hepatic,  and  the  Barbadoes,  of  whieh  the  first  two  are  most  nsed  in  this 
eoniitry. 

1.  Cape  Aloes,  which  ia  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and,  by  ita  extraordi* 
nary  eheapness  and  excellent  qnalities,  almost  promises  to  supersede  the  other 
▼arieties,  haa  been  imported  chiefly  if  uot  exclusively  from  Grent  Britain;  as 
no  direct  trade  has  till  recently  been  carried  on  between  the  U.  States  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  coUected  by  the  Hottentots  and  Duteh  boor», 
indiscriminately  from  the  A.  tpicata  and  other  species,  which  grow  wild  in 
mat  abondance.  The  procesa  is  very  simple.  Acconlingto  the  account  of 
Hallbeek,  a  MoraTÏan  Missionary  who  resided  at  the  Cape,  a  hole  is  m^de  in 
the  groand,  in  which  a  sheep  skin  is  spread  with  the  smooth  side  upward. 
The  leaves  are  then  eut  off  near  the  stem  and  arranged  around  the  hole,  so 
that  the  jaice  which  mns  ont  may  be  received  into  the  skin.  The  juice 
ûowB  most  freely  in  hot  weather.  (tlh.  Brtth.  ARstion.  Inlelligeneer,  A.  F., 
ri.  436.)  When  a  sufiSeient  qaantity  of  the  liquor  has  been  coUected,  it  ii 
inspisaated  by  artificial  beat  in  iron  cauldrons,  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
ils  buming  by  constant  stirring.  When  suffioiently  concentrated,  it  is  poured 
înto  boxes  or  skins,  where  it  concrètes  upon  cooling.  The  finest  kind  is 
coUected  at  the  Missionary  Institution  at  Bethelsdorp,  and  bence  called 
Bethdsdorp  aloes.  Its  superiority  is  owing  exclasively  to  the  greater  care 
obsenred  in  conducting  the  evâporation,  and  in  avoiding  the  intermixtnre  of 
earth,  stones,  and  other  impurities.     (Dunsterville,  in  Pereira's  Mat.  Med.) 

Cape  aloes  has  sometimes  been  confounded  irilh  the  Socotrine,  from 
which,  however,  it  différa  very  considerably  in  apptearance  and  sensible  pro- 
perties.  By  the  German  writers  it  is  called  shining  aloes.  When  freshly 
broken,  it  haa  a  rery  dark  olive  or  greenish  colour  approaching  to  blaek,  pré- 
sents a  smooth  bright  almost  glassy  surface,  and  if  held  up  to  the  light,  ap- 
pears  transiucent  at  its  edges.  The  small  fragments  also  are  semi-transparent, 
and  hâve  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  red  mixed  with  the  deep  olive  of  the  opaqne 
mass.  Tlie  same  tinge  is  sometimes  observable  in  the  larger  pièces.  The 
powder  is  of  a  fine  greeniah-yellow  colour,  and  being  generally  more  or  less 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  pièces  as  they  are  kept  in  the  shops,  givea 
them  a  aomewhat  yellowish  appearance.  The  odour  is  strong  and  disagree- 
^le,  bot  not  nauseous.  It  has  not  the  slightest  mixture  of  the  aromatic. 
Cape  aloes,  when  perfectiy  hard,  is  very  britlle,  and  readily  redoced  to  pow- 
der; but  in  very  hot  weather,  it  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  soft  and  tena- 
cions,  and  the  interior  of  the  pièces  is  occasionally  more  or  less  so  even  in 
winter.  It  is  usually  imported  in  casks  or  boxes.  Dr.  Pereira  says  that  a 
variety  of  aloes  is  sometimes  imported  into  England  from  the  Cape,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown  colour  like  hepatic  aloes. 

2.  SocoTKiNE  Aloes.  The  genuine  Socotrine  aloes  is  prodnced  in  the 
Island  of  Socotra,  which  lies  in  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  about  forty 
leagues  to  the  east  of  Cape  Gaardafui  ;  but  we  are  told  by  Âinslie,  that  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  sold  under  that  name  is  prepared  in  the  kingdora  of 
Melinda,  upon  the  eastem  coast  of  Africa;  and  Wellsted  states  that  the  aloes 
of  tbe  neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia  is  the  same  as  that  of  Socotra.  It  is 
probable  that  the  commerce  in  this  variety  of  aloes  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
tfae  maritime  Ârabs,  who  eonvey  it  either  to  India,  or  up  the  Red  Sea  by 
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tbe  afame  channel  throagh  which  it  reached  Europe  before  the  discovery  of 
the  southem  passage  into  the  Indiaa  Océan.  The  species  of  Aloe  which 
yields  it  is  not  certaialy  knovrn.  Ainslie  says  tiiat  it  is  eridently  from  the 
same  speciea  with  the  Cape  aloes  ;  but  he  does  not  give  liis  reasons  for  the 
'  opinion  ;  and  the  extemal  character  of  the  two  varietiea  is  so  différent,  Ihat 
tre  cannot  but  hesitate  ia  admitting  their  identity  of  origin.  We  hâve  been 
able  to  discover  no  good  reason  for  depriving  the  Jl.  Socol rina o(ihe  honour 
formerly  conceded  to  it,  of  producing  this  highiy  valued  variety  of  aloes. 
According  to  Wellsted,  the  plant  grows  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  mouii- 
tains,  from  five  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains. 
It  is  found  in  ail  parts  of  theisland,  but  most  abundantly  on  the  western  portion, 
vbere  the  surface  is  thickly  corered  with  it  for  miles.  It  appears  to  thrive 
best  in  parched  and  barren  places.  Much  less  of  the  drug  is  coliected  tlian  for* 
meriy,  and  in  the  year  1833  only  two  tons  were  exported.  Tbe  whole  pro- 
duce was  formerly  monopolized  by  the  Arabian  Sultan  of  Kisseen,  who  stili 
claims  sovereignty  over  the  island.  But  at  présent  the  business  of  collecting 
the  drug  is  entirely  free  to  the  inhabitants.  The  leaves  are  plucked  at  any 
period  of  the  year,  and  are  placed  in  skins  into  which  the  juioe  is  allowed 
to  exude.  In  what  way  the  inspissation  is  effected  we  are  not  informed. 
The  aloes  is  exported  in  skins.  Its  quality  differs  much  according  to  the 
care  taken  in  its  préparation.  The  price  varies  in  Muscat  from  two  to  four 
Bhillings  a  pound.  (fFdlste(rs  Voyage  to  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Tour 
in  the  Island  of  Socotra.)  A  portion  ascends  the  Red  Sea,  and  through 
Egypt  reaches  the  ports  of  Smyrna  and  Malta,  whence  it  is  sent  to  Loor 
don.  Another  portion  is  carried  to  Bombay,  and  thence  transmitted  to 
Tarions  parts  of  the  world.  The  little  that  reaches  this  country  eiiher  cornes 
by  spécial  order  from  London,  or  is  brought  by  our  India  traders.  We  hav« 
known  of  two  arrivais  directly  inio  the  United  States  from  tbe  Island  of  Sor 
Gotra,  and  hâve  in  our  possession  parcels  of  aloes  brought  by  both.  Tbey 
^are  identical  in  character,  and  correspond  exactly  with  the  foUowing  de» 
BcriptioD. 

Socotrine  aloes  is  in  pièces  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
«holiy  différent  from  that  of  the  former  variety.  Somelimes  the  colour  ia 
very  light,  especially  in  t)ie  fresh  and  not  fuUy  bardened  parcels  ;  sometimes 
it  is  a  aeep  brownish-red  like  that  of  gamels.  It  is  rendered  much  darker 
by  exposure  to  the  air;  and  the  interior  of  me  masses  is  consequently  much 
lighter  coloured  than  the  exterior.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  glossy,  and  its 
fracture  smooth  and  concboidal,  with  sharp  and  semi-transparent  edges. 
The  colour  of  its  powder  is  a  bright  golden  yellow.  It  has  a  peculiar,  not 
unpleasant  odour,  and  a  taste,  which,  though  bitter  and  disagreeable,  is 
accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour.  Though  hard  and  pulvérulent  ia 
cool  weatiier,  it  is  somewhat  tenacious  in  summer,  and  softens  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand. 

Under  the  name  of  Socotrine  aloes  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
market,  small  parcels  beautifully  semi-transparent,  shining,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish, reddish,  or  brownish-red  colour.  Thèse,  ho wever,' are  very  rare,  and 
do  not  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  variety.  Tbey  are  probâbly 
portions  of  the  juice  carefuUy  inspissated  in  the  sua,  and  may  accompany 
the  packages  brought  from  any  of  the  commercial  sources  of  aloes. 

When  in  mass,  as  imported  from  tbe  East,  Socotrine  aloes  is  soft  and 
plastic,  and  of  a  very  light  yellowish-brown  colour  in  the  interior.  It  be- 
comes  hard  and  brittle  when  broken  into  pièces  ;  and  the  Ijondoa  dealers 
hasten  the  resuit  by  exposing  it  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  evaporate  the 
moistnre.     Pereira  tells  us  that  impure  and  dirty  pièces  of  tbe  drug  ar* 
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melted  aod  strained,  and  that  tbe  skins  from  which  the  beat  portiom  hxn 
been  remored  are  washed  with  water,  «rhich  ia  then  evapotated.  No  in- 
eonsiderable  portion  of  the  Socotrine  aloea  received  fitHn  London  haa  pro- 
bably  nndergone  auch  proceaaes. 

Mach  of  the  aloes  eold  aa  Socotrine,  bas  nerer  seen  the  laland  of  Socotn, 
nor  eTen  the  Indian  aeaa.  It  haa  been  cuatomary  to  affix  thia  title  aa  a  mark 
of  anperior  ralue  to  thoae  parcela  of  the  dmg,  from  whaterer  aonrce  ihey 
may  hare  been  derived,  vhieh  hâve  been  prepared  with  unusual  care,  and 
are  anpposed  to  be  of  the  beat  quality.  Thua,  both  in  Spain  and  the  Weat 
Indiea,  the  jaice  wbich  ia  obtained  withoat  expression,  and  inapisaated  in 
the  Sun  withoat  artificial  beat,  haa  been  called  Socotrine  aloea  ;  and  ia  proba» 
blj  little  inferior  to  the  gennine  drug. 

The  Socotrine  aloes  bas  been  very  long  known  nnder  thia  name?  and  ia 
former  timea  held  the  aame  auperiority  in  the  eatimation  of  the  profeaaion, 
«hich  it  still  to  a  certain  degree  retaina. 

3.  Hkpatic  Alobb.  Mueb  conftiaion  and  nncertainty  bave  prevailed  in 
relation  to  thia  kind  of  aloes.  The  name  waa  originally  applied  to  a  product 
from  the  East  Indies  of  a  reddish-brown  or  liver  colonr,  which  gave  origin 
to  the  désignation.  From  a  snpposed  reserablance  between  this  and  the  aloes 
from  the  West  Indiea,  the  name  was  very  commonly  applied  aiso  to  the  latter 
▼ariety,  and  waa  also  extended  to  portions  of  the  dmg  collected  in  Spain  and 
other  parts  of  the  sonth  of  Europe.  But  the  West  India  aloes  is  decidedly 
différent  from  any  now  broaght  from  the  East,  and  deserves  the  rank  of  a 
distinct  rariety,  with  the  name  of  Barbadoes  aloes.  In  this  country  we  sel- 
dom  meet  with  aloes  bearing  the  name  of  the  hepatic,  althoiigh  mach  that  is 
sold  as  Socotrine  probably  deserves  it.  In  the  drug  commerce  of  London, 
it  is  still  riecognised  as  a  distinct  rariety.  Il  is  imported  into  England  chiefly 
from  Bombay  ;  bnt,  according  to  Ainslie,  is  not  prodnced  in  Hindostan,  being 
taken  thither  firom  Yemen  in  Arabia.  It  is  probably  obtained  from  the  same 
plant  or  plants  which  yield  the  Socotrine,  but  prepared  with  less  care,  or  by 
a  aomewhat  différent  process.  In  relation  to  the  Socotrine  and  hepatic  aloes, 
we  shonld  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  considering  the  former  as  embracing 
the  finesl,  and  the  latter  the  inferior  parcels  of  the  same  variety  ;  and  it  is  in 
taet  stated  that  they  sometimes  corne  togetber,  a  large  mass  of  the  hepatic 
being  crossed  by  a  vein  of  the  Socotrine.  They  are  both  embraced  by  the 
Edinborgh  Collège  under  the  title  of  Alos  Indica— an  improper  désignation; 
as  tbe  aloes  which  is  produced  in  India  is  altogether  inferior,  and  is  seldom 
or  never  exported  from  that  région.  The  rariety  which  the  Edinborgh  Col* 
lege  désignâtes  as  Socotrine  aloes,  and  defines  to  be  **  in  thin  pièces  transla* 
cent  and  gamet-red,  almost  entirely  soluble  in  spirit  of  the  strength  of  sherry," 
bas  litde  daim  to  the  title,  being  of  nnknown  origin,  rery  rare,  and  wholly 
tinlike  the  dmg  asually  bronght  from  Socotra. 

Hepatie  aloes  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  is  darker  and  less  glossy 
Ihan  the  Socotrine.  Its  odonr  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Socotrine,  but 
less  agreeable,  and  is  wholly  différent  from  that  of  Cape  aloes.  The  taste 
is  naaseous,  and  intensely  bitter.  The  fracture  is  not  so  smooth,  nor  the 
edges  so  ahatp  and  transparent  as  in  either  of  the  first  mentioned  varieties; 
It  softens  in  the  hand,  and  becomes  adhesive.  The  powder  is  of  a  dull  yel« 
low  colonr. 

4.  Basbasoes  Aloes.  This  is  the  name  by  which  the  aloes  prodnced  ia 
fhe  West  Indies  is  now  generally  designated.  The  aloes  plants  are  largely 
ealùvated  in  the  poorersoils  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  especially  of  the  latter 
ialand.  The  species  from  which  most  of  the  dmg  is  procnred  is  the  A.  val- 
gant}  bat  the  JÎ.  Soeotrim,  A  pmjntra$ceru,  and  A.  arboracens,  are  als6 
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said  to  be  cultivated.  The  process  employed  appeara  to  besomewhat  difler» 
ent  in  différent  places,  or  at  leasl  aa  described  by  diâerent  auihors.  A  fine 
kind  was  formerly  prepared  by  theispontaneous  inspissation  of  the  juice, 
placed  in  bladders  or  shallow  vessels,  a«d  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  commoa 
Barbadoes  aloes,  however,  is  now  made,  either  by  boiling  the  juice  to  a  pro- 
per  consistence,  or  by  first  forming  a  décoction  of  the  leavea,  chopped  vad 
suspended  in  water  in  neta  or  basEets,  and  tben  evaporating  the  décoction. 
In  either  case,  when  the  liquor  bas  attained  such  a  consistence  that  it  will 
harden  on  cooling,  it  is  poured  into  calabashes  and  allowed  to  concrète.  It 
is  impoited  into  England  in  gourds  weighing  l'rom  60  to  70  pounds,  or  even 
more.  In  conséquence  of  the  great  deniand  for  it  in  veterinary  practice,  it 
commands  a  high  price  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  very  little  is  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

The  colour  of  Barbadoes  aloes  is  not  uniform.  Sometimes  it  is  dark 
brown  or  almost  black,  sometimes  of  a  reddisb-brown  or  liver  colour,  and 

r'n  of  some  intermediate  shade.  It  bas  usually  a  duU  fracture,  and  is 
}8t  perfectly  opaque  even  at  the  edges,  and  in  thin  layer?.  It  is  also  dis- 
tinguishable  by  its  odour,  which  is  very  disagreeable  and  even  nauseous.  The 
powder  is  of  a  dull  olive-yellow  colour. 

Besides  thèse  varieties  of  aloes,  others  are  mentioned  by  authors.  A.  very 
'inferior  kind,  supposed  to  consist  of  the  dregs  of  the  juice  which  fuminhed 
the  better  sorts,  almost  black,  quite  opaque,  hard,  of  a  rough  fracture  and 
very  feiid  odour,  and  fuU  of  various  impurities,  was  formerly  sold  under  the 
name  of  caballine,fetid,  or  horie  aloes.  It  was  used  exclusively  for  horses; 
but,  in  conséquence  of  the  cheapness  of  better  kinds,  bas  been  banished  froni 
veterinary  practice,  and  is  not  now  found  in  the  market.  Aloes  bas  recently 
been  imported  from  Muscat,  and  a  considérable  quanlity  came  over  in  the 
vessel  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  the  United  States.  Some  of  a  similar  origin  bas 
been  called  Mâcha  aloes  in  London  ;  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  inferior 
sort  of  hepaiie.  Sereral  inferior  kinds  produced  in  différent  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan  hâve  been  described  by  Pereira  under  the  name  of  Inaia  aloes;  but 
they  are  not  brought,  unless  accidentally,  into  the  markels  of  Europe  or  this 
country. 

Général  Properties.  The  odour  of  aloes  is  différent  in  the  différent  varie- 
ties. The  taste  is  in  ail  of  them  intensely  bitter  and  very  tenacious.  The 
colour  and  other  sensible  properties  bave  already  been  sumciently  described. 
Several  distinguished  cbemists  hâve  investigated  the  nature  and  composition 
of  aloes.  The  opinion  at  one  time  enterlained,  that  is  was  a  gum-resin,  has 
been  abandoned  since  the  experimeuts  of  Braconnot,  who  found  it  to  consist 
of  a  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  of  38°  B.,  which  hecon- 
sidered  peculiar  and  named  resirto-amer;  and  of  another  substance,  in  much 
smaller  proportion,  inodorous  and  nearly  tasteless,  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  scarcely  soluUe  in  boiling  water,  which  he  designated  by  the  name  of 
JUa-eolourea  principle.  Thèse  résulta  bave  been  essentially  confirmed  by 
the  experimenls  of  Trommsdorff,  Bouillon-Lagrange,  and  Vogel,  who  con> 
aider  the  former  substance  as  extractive  matter,  and  the  latter  as  having  the 
chief  characters  of  resin.  Besides  thèse  principles,  Trommsdorff  discovered 
in  a  variety  of  hepatic  aloes,  a  proportion  of  insoluble  matter  which  he  con* 
sidered  as  albumen  ;  and  Bouillon-Lagrange  and  Vogel  found  that  Socotrine 
aloes  yields,  by  distillation,  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  cil,  which  they  could 
not  obtain  from  the  hepatic.  The  proportions  of  the  ingrédients  vary  greatly 
in  the  différent  varieties  of  the  drug  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  scarcely  any 
two  spécimens  would  afford  precisely  the  same  reauUe.  Braconnot  found 
about  73  per  cent,  of  the  bitter  principle,  and  26  of  the^ea-coloured  principle. 
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TrDiDiiMdorffobtained  from  Socotrine  aloes  abont  75  parts  of  extractive,  uti 
25  o{  resin;  aad  from  the  hepatic,  81-25  of  extractive,  6-25  of  resin,  and 
12-50  of  albamen,  in  ihe  handred  parts.  The  former  variety,  according  to 
Bouillon-Lagrange  and  Vogel,  contaiDS  66  per  cent,  of  extractiTe  and  32  of 
resin  ;  the  latter  62  of  extraclÏTe,  42  of  resin,  and  6  of  the  albuminoua  matter 
of  TroiniDedorff.  We  are  not  aware  that  aoy  analjrsis  has  beeo  published 
of  the  Cape  aloes  as  a  distinct  rariety. 

Berzelius  considéra  tbe  resin  of  Trommsdorff  and  othera,  to  belong  to 
that  fonn  of  matter  «bich  he  calls  apothème  (See  Extract*},  and  which  is 
Bothing  more  than  extractive,  altered  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Il  may  be 
obtaia«l  separate,  by  treating  aloes  with  water,  and  digesting  the  nndissoWed 
portion  with  oxide  of  lead,  wbich  unités  with  the  afwthénae  forming  an  inso- 
luble compoand,  and  leaves  a  portion  of  onaltered  extractive,  which  had 
adheied  to  it,  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  oxide  of  lead  may  be  aeparaled 
by  nitdc  aci^  very  much  diluted  ;  and  the  apothème  remains  in  ihe  form  of 
a  browD  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  slighUy  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  aixl  alkaline  solutions,  and  burning  lilte  tinder  without  flame  and 
whhoat  being  n>elted.  According  to  tbe  same  author,  the  bitter  extractive 
which  coMtiintes  the  remainder  of  the  aloes,  and  for  which  the  name  of 
obenn  has  been  proposed,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  watery  infusion 
of  the  dnig  with  oxide  of  lead,  to  separate  A  portion  of  apothème. which 
adhères  to  it,  and  evaporating  the  liquor.  Thus  proeured,  it  is  a  yellowisb, 
translocent,  gum-like  substance,  fusible  by  a  gentle  beat,  of  a  bitter  taste, 
solable  in  ordinary  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  that  fluid  when  anhydrons,  and 
in  ether.  Chlorine  produces  wiih  its  solution  a  precipitate  analogous  to  apo* 
thème.  Cold  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  without  changing  it.  Nitric  aeid 
dissolves  it,  producing  a  greenish  colour.  Its  solution  is  rendered  brighter 
by  acids,  which  occasion  a  slight  precipitate,  and  dark  red  by  the  alkalies 
ind  the  salts  of  iron.  Acétate  of  lead,  tartar  emetic,  perchloride  of  tin,  aitd 
ihe  salts  of  manganèse,  zinc,  and  copper,  do  not  disturb  the  solution;  .thd 
protoebloride  of  tin,  and  tbe  nitrates  of  mercury  and  silver  occasion  precipi- 
iates.     It  is  probably  the  active  portion  of  the  drug. 

Aloes  yields  ils  active  matter  to  cold  water,  and  when  good  is  almo0t 
wholly  dissolved  by  boiling  water;  but  the  résinons  portion,  or  apothème  of 
Berzdios,  is  deposited  as  the  solution  cools.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol, 
leetified  or  diluted.  Long  boiling  impairs  its  purgative  properties  by  con- 
Terting  the  extractive  into  insoluble  apothème.  The  alkalies,  tlieir  carbo- 
nates, and  soap  alter  in  some  measure  its  chemical  nature,  and  render  it  of 
SMier  aolation.  It  is  inflammable,  swelling  up  and  decrepitating  when  it 
bams,  and  giving  oot  a  thick  smoke  which  has  tlie  odour  of  the  drug. 

Those  substances  only  are  incompatible  with  aloes,  which  alter  or  precir 
pitate  the  bitter  extractive  (aloesin),  as  the  insoluble  portion  is  without  action 
npon  the  System.  Ils  aqueous  solution  keeps  a  long  time,  even  for  several 
Donths,  wiihout  exhibiting  monldiness  or  putrescenry  ;  but  it  becomes  ropy, 
and  acquires  the  characler,  which  It  did  nol  previousiy  possess,  of  aflbrding 
an  abondant  precipitate  with  the  infusion  of  galls. 

Médical  Properties  nnrl  Uses.  Aloes  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  i» 
mentioned  in  the  works  of  Dioscorides  and  Ceisus,  the  former  of  whom 
speaks  of  two  kinds.  The  varieties  are  similar  in  iheir  mode  of  action. 
They  are  ail  cathartic.  operating  very  slowly  but  certainly,  and  having  ^ 
peeuliar  afGnity  for  the  large  inteotines.  Their  action,  raoreover,  appeans 
1o  be  directed  rather  to  the  muscuiar  eoat  than  to  the  exhalent  vessel»  :  and 
<Im  discha^M  which  they  produce,  are  therefore  seldom  very  tbin  «r 
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watery.  In  a  full  doae  they  qoicken  the  circulation,  and  prodace  gênerai 
warmth.  When  frequently  repeated,  they  are  apt  to  irritate  the  rectum, 
giving  ritie,  in  some  instances,  to  hembrrboids,  and  aggravating  them  when 
already  existing.  Aloes  lias  also  a  decided  tendency  to  the  utérine  System. 
Its  emmenagogne  effect,  which  is  often  very  considérable,  is  generally  attri> 
buted  to  a  sympathetic  extension  of  irritation  from  the  rectam  to  the  utérus  ; 
but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  naedicine  shonld  not  act  specifieally  upon 
this  organ  ;  and  its  influence  in  promoting  menstruation  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined  to  cases  in  which  its  action  npon  the  neighbouring  intestine  is  most 
conspicuous.  A  peculiarity  in  tbe  action  of  this  cathartic  is,  that  an  increase 
of  the  quantity  administeréd  beyond  tbe  médium  dose,  is  not  attended  by  a 
eorresponding  increase  of  effect.  Its  tendency  to  irritate  the  rectum  may  be 
obviated,  in  sooie  measure,  by  combining  it  with  soap  or  an  alkaline  carbo- 
nate; but  it  does  not  folio w,  as  supposed  by  some,  that  this  modification  of 
its  opération  is  the  resuit  of  increased  solubility  ;  for  aloes  given  in  a  liquid 
State  produces  the  same  effect  as  when  taken  in  piil  or  powder,  except  that 
it  acts  somewhat  more  speedily.  Besides,  when  extemally  applied  to  a 
blistered  surface,  it  opérâtes  exactiy  in  the  same  manner  as  when  intemally 
administeréd  ;  thus  proving  that  its  peculiarities  are  not  dépendent  upon  the 
particular  form  in  which  it  may  be  given,  but  on  spécifie  tendencies  to  parti- 
cular  parts.*  With  its  other  powers,  aloes  combines  the  property  of  slightiy 
stimulating  the  stomach.  It  is,  therefore,  in  minute  doses,  an  excellent 
lemedy  in  habitua  costiveness,  attended  with  torpor  of  the  digestive  organs. 
From  its  spécial  direction  to  the  rectum,  it  has  been  found  peculiarly  usefnl 
in  the  treatment  of  ascarides.  In  amenorrhœa  it  is  perfaaps  more  frequently 
employed  than  any  other  remedy,  entering  into  almost  ail  the  numerona 
empirical  préparations  which  are  habitually  resorted  to  by  females  in  tbia 
eomplaint,\and  enjoying  a  no  less  favourable  réputation  in  regular  practice. 
It  is,  moreover,  frequently  given  in  combination  with  more  irritating  cathar- 
tica,  in  order  to  regulate  Ûieir  liability  to  excessive  action.  In  the  treatment 
of  amenorrhœa,  it  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious  when  given  in  the  form 
of  enema  about  the  period  when  the  menses  should  appear.  Aloes  is  contra- 
indicated  by  the  existence  of  hemorrhoids,  and  is  obviously  unsuitable,  unleaa 
modified  by  combination,  to  the  treatment  of  inflaromatory  diseases. 

The  médium  dose  is  10  grains;  but  as  a  laxative  it  will  often  operate  in 
the  quantity  of  2  or  3  grains;  and,  when  a  decided  impression  is  required, 
the  dose  may  be  augmented  to  20  grains.  In  conséquence  of  its  excessively 
bitter  and  somewhat  nauseous  taste,  it  is  most  convenienUy  administeréd  in 
the  shape  of  pill.t  ' 

Q^.  Prqft.  Decoctara  Aloës  Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dùb.}  Enema  Aloëa, 
Lond.i  Extractnm  Aloïs  Hepatics,  Ihd).}  Ext.  Aloës  Pnrificat.,  Loni.f 
Ext.  Colocynth.  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Pilolœ  Aloës,  V.  S.,  Ed.; 

*  See  ■  paper  on  Ekidermio  M«dio«tion,  by  Dr.  Gerhard,  in  tbe  North  Am.  Med.  and 
Sar{r.  Journ.,  vol.  z.  p.  155. 

t  Dr.  Paria  enameratea  the  following  empirical  préparations,  contaioing  aloei  aa  a 
leading  ingrédient: — Andi:rbon''b  mlls,  conaisting  of-aloea,  jalap,  and  oil  of  aniaeed; 
HooPKa's  riLLB,  of  eloea,  myrrh,  sulpliate  of  iron,  canella,  and  iTory  blacli;  Dixon's  afiti- 
Btuocs  piLLs,  of  aloes,  aeammony,  rbutiarb,  and  tartarizcd  antimony  ;  SniDiMAN'e  riLLS, 
of  aloeeiin^rrb,  rhubarb,  extract  of  chamomile,  and  eaa.  oil  of  chamom.;  Dimna  nixs,  of 
aloee,  masticb,  red  rosea,  and  symp  of  wormwood  ;  FoTBiaaiLL'a  pills,  of  alœa,  acam. 
mony,  coloqjrntb,  and  oxide  of  antimony  ;  Fetir's  riLus,  of  aloee,  jalap,  aeammony,  gam- 
boge,  and  calomel  ;  and  Radcuit'b  Euxir,  of  aloes,  cinnamon,  zedoary,  rhobarb,  cochineal, 
symp  of  buckthom,  and  apirit  and  water  aa  the  aolvent;  to  which  may  be  added,  Ln'a 
WiNDHAM  riLLS,  coDBisting  of  gaaiboge,  aloes,  soap,  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  Laits  Nbw 
LoHDOH  Fnxs,  of  aloes,  aeammony,  gamboge,  oalomel,  jalap,  soap,  and  symp  of  booktbot*. 
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Pil.  Aloës  Comp;,  Loni.,  DtA.}  PQ.  Aloës  et  AaraTotid»,  U.  S.,  Ed.f 
TH.  Aloës  et  Ferri,  JEd.}  PiL  Aloës  et  Myrrhe.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.f 
Pn.  Colocynth.  Comp.,  Dub.,  Ed.;  Pil.  Gambogis  Comp.,  Dttb.,  Lond.,. 
Ed.;  PH.  Rbm  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Pil.  Sagapeni  Comp.,  Lond.; 
Pnlris  Aloës  Compositus,  Lond.,  Dub.;  PnWis  Aloës  et  Caneuae,  V.  S., 
Iké.;  Tinctiira  Aloës,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinct.  Aloës  et  Myrrhs, 
U.  &,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinct.  Benzoini  Comp.,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.}  Tinct.  Rhei  et  Aloës,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Vianm  Aloës,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.  W. 

ALTH^A.  U.S. 
MarshmaUow. 

"The  root  of  Alih2ea  officinalis."  D.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  kSJV^mm  RADIX.  ALTHiEiE  FOLIA.  Ijmd.,  Ed.; 
ALTHiBA  OFFICINALIS.  Folia  et  Radix.  />«*. 

GnimiaTe,  Fr.i  Eibirch,  Gtrm.;  Altea,  liai.;  Altea,  M&lravisco,  l^pan. 

kvTHjEk.  six.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Malvaces; 

Oea.  Ch.  Cah/x  double,  the  exterior  six  or  nine^left.  Capndu  nume- 
roos,  ooe-eeeded.  fFiOd. 

Jikhxa  ogMndù.  Wilid.  i^.  Plant,  iii.  770.;  Woodr.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
S58.  t.  198.  The  marshmallow  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  with  a  perpen- 
dicolar  brancfaing  root,  and  erect  woolly  stems,  from  two  to  four  feet  or  more 
in  heigfat,  branchied  and  leary  towards  the  summit.  The  leares  are  altemate, 
petiolate,  nearly  cordate  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  oblong-ovate  and 
obscnrely  three-Iobed  above,  somewhat  angular,  irregularly  serrate,  pointed, 
and  eovered  on  both  aides  with  a  soft  dowa.  The  flowers  are  terminal  and 
axillary,  with  short  peduncles,  each  bearing  one,  two,  or  three  flowers.  The 
ooroUa  haa  five  spreading,  obcordate  petals,  of  a  pale  porplieh  colour.  The 
finit  consista  of  namerous  capsoles  united  in  a  compact  circnlar  form,  each 
eontaining'  a  single  seed.  The  plant  grows  thronghout  Enrope,  inhabiting 
•ait  marshes,  the  banks  of  rivera,  and  other  moist  places.  It  is  found  also 
in  dûs  eonntry  on  the  bordera  of  sait  marshes.  In  some  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  it  is  largely  cohivated  for  médical  use.  The  whole  plant 
aboonda  in  mucilage.  Both  the  leaves  and  root  are  officinal,  but  the  latter 
ouly  is  employed  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  The  flowers  are  sometimes 
to  be  fonnd  in  the  shops,  but  are  scarcely  used. 

The  roots  shoold  be  collected  in  autumn  from  planta  at  least  two  years 
dd.  They  are  cylindrical,  branched,  as  thick  as  the  finger  or  thicker,  from 
a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  externally  of  a  yellowish  colour  which  be- 
eomes  grayish  by  drying,  within  white  and  fleshy.  They  are  usually  pre- 
paied  for  the  market  by  removing  the  epidermis.  Our  shops  are  supplied 
ehiefly  if  not  exclusirely  from  Europe. 

Propertiea.  Marshmallow  root  cornes  to  us  in  pièces  three  or  four  inches 
or  more  in  length,  usually  not  eo  thick  as  the  finger,  generally  round,  but 
sometimes  split,  white  externally  and  downy  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
epidermis  is  removed,  light  and  eaeily  broken  with  a  short  somewhat  fibrous 
(raeture,  of  a  pecuUar  faint  smell,  and  a  mild  mucilaginous  sweetish  taste. 
Those  pièces  are  to  be  preferred  which  are  plumpand  but  slightly  fibrous. 
The  root  eoniains  a  large  proportion  of  mucilage,  besides  starch  and  saccha- 
tine  matter,  which  it  yields  readily  to  boiling  water.  The  mucilage,  withont 
the  starch,  is  extracted  by  cold  water,  which  thus  becomea  ropy.  A  prin- 
àfk  was  discoTered  in  the  root  by  M.  Bacon,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
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pecnliar  to  the  inanhmallow,  but  whicb  has  heen  aseértained  to  b«  idfenticsl 
with^ihe  asparagin  of  Robiquet.  MM.  Bflutron-Charlard  and  Peloaze 
fonnd  it  to  belong  to  that  class  of  organic  principles,  which  are  convertible 
by  the  agency  of  strong  acida,  of  potassa  or  soda,  or  even  of  water  alone  at 
a  high  température,  into  ammonia  and  peculiar  acids,  and  which  are  desig- 
nated  by  the  termination  amide.  Thus  asparagin,  which  must  now  be  callëd 
asparamidt,  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  asparmic,  or,  as  it  was  formeriy 
named,  aspartic  acid;  and  one  atom  of  the  resulting  asparmate  of  ammonia 
is  équivalent  to  one  atom  of  asparamide  and  one  of  water.  It  is  foand  in 
varions  other  plants  besides  the  marshmallow,  as  in  the  shoots  of  asparagus, 
in  ail  the  varieties  of  the  potato,  and  in  the  roots  of  the  comfrey  and  liquorice 
p1ant4  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xix.  ztts.)  Asparamide  has  no  therapeutical 
value.  Marshmallow  is  said  to  become  somewhat  acid  by  décoction.  Those 
pièces  should  be  rejected  whicb  are  woody,  discoloured,  mouldy,  of  a  sour 
or  mnsty  smell,  or  a  sourish  taste. 

The  roots  of  other  Alalvaeeœ  are  sometimes  substituted  without  disadran- 
tage,  as  tbey  possess  similar  properties.  Such  are  those  of  the  AUhiea  roaea 
or  hoUyhock,  and  the  Malva  Alcea. 

The  leaves,  whicb  are  recognised  by  the  Britisb  Collèges,  are  without 
amell,  and  of  a  mncilaginous  taste,  and  are  osed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
tbe  root. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  virtues  of  marshmallow  are  excln- 
•ively  those  of  a  demulcent.  The  décoction  of  tbe  root  is  muoh  used  in 
Europe  in  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  mncous  membranes.  The  roota 
tbemselves,  boiled  and  brnised,  are  sometimes  employed  as  a  poultice.  The 
leaves  are  applied  to  similar  uses.  In  France,  the  powdered  root  is  much 
ased  in  the  préparation  of  pilU  and  electuaries. 

Offl  Prq>.  Decoetam  Althste,  Dttb.,  Ed.;  Syrupus  Althœs,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Bub.  W. 

ALUMEN.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Alum. 

**  Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa."  U.  S. 

Alun,  Fr..  Dan.,  Swed.;  Alaun,  Otrm.;  Allume,  Ital.}  Alombre,  Span. 

The  officinal  alum  is  a  double  sait,  consisting  of  the  tersulphate  of  alo- 
mina,  united  witb  the  sulphate  of  potafsa.  It  is  included  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  United  States  and  Briiish  Pharmacopœias,  as  an  article  to  be 
pTOCured  from  the  wholesale  manufacturer. 

Alum  is  manufactured  occasionally  from  earths  which  contain  it  re»Iy 
ibrmed,  bot  moot  generally  from  minerais  which,  emforaeing  most  or  ail  of 
Its  constitnents,  are  called  aivm  ores.  The  principe  alum  ores  are  the  <dum 
atone,  which  i»  a  native  mixture  of  sobsalphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of 
potassa,  found  in  large  quantities  at  Tolfa  and  Piombino  in  Italy,  and  certain 
natural  mixtures  of  solphuret  of  iron  with  clay  and  carbonaceous  matteri 
ealled  aluminous  schtst  or  ahimslale. 

It  is  particularly  at  the  Solfaterra  and  other  places  in  the  kingdom  nf  Na> 
pies,  that  alum  is  extracted  from  earths  which  contain  it  ready  formed.  The 
ground  being  of  volcanic  origin,  and  having  a  température  of  aboot  104°,  an 
efflorescence  of  pare  alum  is  formed  upon  its  surface.  This  is  collected  and 
Kxiviated,  and  the  solution  made  to  crystallize  by  slow  evaporation  in  leaden 
vessels  sunk  in  the  ground. 

The  alum  stone  is  manufactured  into  alum  by  calcination,  and  subséquent 
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exporara  lo  the  air  for  three  months;  the  minerai  beiag  freqnoitly  aprinkl«d 
wiih  water,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  suite  of  ^  soft  mass.  This 
ii  lixiriated,  and  the  adotion  obtained  cryslallized  by  eTaporaiioo.  The 
alum  stone  may  be  conaidered  as  oonsisting  of  alum,  united  with  a  certain 
qnaniity  of  the  hydrate  of  alumina.  This  latter,  by  the  calcination,  loses  ita 
"mt/lfT,  and  becomes  incapable  of  remaining  united  with  the  alum  of  the  mi' 
neral,  which  ia  conseqnenlly  aet  free.  Âium  of  the  greateat  purity  is  obtained 
from  this  ore. 

Aluminous  schiat,  when  compact,  ia  firat  ezposed  to  the  air  for  a  month. 
It  is  then  atratified  with  wood,  which  is  set  on  fire.  The  combustion  which 
easoes  is  slow  and  protracted.  The  sulphur  is  in  part  converted  inio  aul- 
phnric  acid,  which  unités  with  the  alumina  ;  and  the  sulphate  of  alumioa 
tfam  formed  générâtes  a  portion  of  alum  with  the  potq^a  derived  from  the 
aahes  of  the  wood.  The  iron,  in  the  mean  time,  is  almost  whoily  converted 
into  sesquioxide,  and  thus  becomes  insoluble.  The  matter  is  lixiviated,  and 
the  solotion  crystailized  into  alum  by  evaporation.  'J'he  mother-waters, 
eoQtaining  aulphale  of  alumina,  are  then  drawn  off,  and  made  to  yield  a 
fieah  portion  of  alum  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  or  chloride  of 
potasaiom. 

When  the  aluminous  schist  is  easily  disintegrated,  it  is  not  subjected  to 
combustion,  bol'  merely  placed  in  heaps,  and  occasionally  sprinkîed  with 
water.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  gradually  absorba  oxygen  and  passes  into 
the  sulphate  of  the  protoxide,  which  effloresces  on  the  surface  of  the  heap. 
Part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  unités  with  the  alumina;  so  that,  after  the 
cliemical  changes  are  completed,  the  heap  contains  boih  the  sulphate  of  irob 
and  the  sulphate  of  alumina.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  the  mattor  is  lixivi- 
aled,  and  the  solution  of  the  two  sulphates  obtained  is  concentrated  to  the 
proper  degree  in  leaden  boiiere.  The  sulphate  of  iron  crystallizes,  while 
the  sulphate  of  alumina,  being  a  déliquescent,  sait,  remains  in  the  mother- 
waters.  Thèse  are  drawn  off,  and  treated  with  sulphate  of  potassa  in  pow- 
der,  beat  being  at  the  same  time  applied.  They  are  then  allowed  to  cool, 
that  the  alum  may  cryslaliize.  The  crystals  are  then  separated  from  the 
solution,  and  purified  by  a  second  solution  and  crystallization.  They  are 
next  added  to  boiling  water  to  fuU  saturation,  and  the  solution  is  transferred 
to  a  cask,  where,  on  cooling,  nearly  the  whole  concrètes  into  a  crystalline 
Biaw.  The  cask  is  then  taken  to  pièces,  and  the  sait,  having  been  broken 
vp,  ia  paeked  in  barrels  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  This  process  is 
geneially  foUowed  for  manufacturing  alum,  being  employed  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

Alnm  ia  sometimes  manufactnred  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  consti- 
liieiits.  With  this  view,  clays  are  selected  as  free  from  iron  and  carbonate 
of  lime  as  poesible,  and  calcined  to  sesquiozidize  the  iron  and  render  them 
mené  easily  polTerizable;  after  which  they  are  dissolved,  by  the  assistance 
tS  beat,  in  weak  sulphnric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  alumina  thus  generated, 
k  next  crystailized  into  alum  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potassa  in  the 
«anal  manner.  '"" 

Beaides  the  officinal  alum,  which  is  sometimes  called  poioMO-alutn,  there 
areseveial  varieties  of  this  sait,  in  whioh  the  potassa  is  replaced  by  some 
otber  base,  as,  for  example,  ammonia  or  soda,  ammoniacal  alum,  or  the 
solphate  of  alumina  and  ammonia,  is  sometimes  manufaotured  in  France, 
where  it  is  formed  -by  adding  putrid  urine  to  a  solution  bf  the  sulphate  of 
almaina.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  sometimes  made  by  adding  sulphate  of 
ammcmia  fnHn  gas  liqoor  to  the  sulphate  of  alumina.  Scotch  alum,  made 
Paialey,  generally  contains  both  potaaaa  and  ammonia.    Ammoniatsl 
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alnm  resembles  so  exacdj  the  potassa-alam,  that  H  is  impossible  bjr  simpl* 
inspection  to  distinguish  ibem;  and  in  composition  it  is  perfectiy  analogoas 
to  the  potassa  sait.  It  may,  however,  be  distinguished  by  subjecting  it  to  a 
strong  calcining  beat,  after  which  alnmina  will  be  found  as  the  sole  residae  ; 
or  by  nibbing  it  up  with  potassa  or  lime  and  a  little  water,  when  the  smell 
of  ammonia  wili  be  peroeived. 

Propertiu.  Alum  is  a  white,  slightly  efflorescent  sait,  crytallized  in 
regular  octohedrons,  aad  possessing  a  sweetish,  astringent  tasts.  It  dissoWea 
in  between  foaneen  and  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  three-fourths  of 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
potassa,  which  throw  down  the  alumina  as  a  getatinous  hydrate,  free  fTom 
eolour,  if  the  alum  be  pare.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-71.  It  reddens  litmus,  i>at 
changes  the  blae  tinctures  of  the  petals  of  plants  to  green.  It  cannot,  tbere- 
fore,  be  properly  said  to  contain  an  ezcess  of  acid.  When  heated  a  littlo 
above  212°,  it  undergoes  the  aqueous  fasion;  and  if  the  beat  be  continued,  it 
loses  its  water,  swelis  up,  becomes  a  white,  opaque,  porons  mass,  and  is 
eonrerted  inio  the  officinal  préparation,  ealled  dried  atum.  (See  fâlumen 
Extiecatum.)  Exposed  to  a  red  heat,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  together  with 
snlphnrous  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acids  ;  and  the  residue  consists  of  alu- 
mina and  aulphate  of  potassa.  When  calcined  with  finely  divided  charcoal, 
it  forma  a  spontaneously  inflammable  substance,  ealled  Homberg'spyropho- 
rut,  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  alnmina,  and 
charcoal. 

Sereral  varieties  of  alum  are  known  in  commerce.  Sache  alnm,  so  ealled 
from  its  having  come  originally  from  Roccha  in  Syria,  is  a  sort  which  occars 
in  fragments,  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  presenting  a  pale  rose  eoloar, 
which  is  given  to  it,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  by  bole  or  rose-pink.  Sotnan 
alum  also  occurs  in  small  fragments,  covereJ  witli  a  rose-coloured  eSLorea- 
cence,  derived  from  a  slight  covering  of  oxide  of  iron. 

AU  the  alums  of  commerce  eoutain  more  or  less  sulphate  of  iron,  varying 
firom  five  to  seven  parts  in  the  thousand.  Roman  alum  is  among  the  purest 
Tarieties,  and  is,  therefore,  much  esteemed.  The  iron  is  readily  detected 
by  adding  to  a  solution  of  the  suspected  alum,  a  few  drops  of  the  ferro- 
cyanuret  of  potassium,  which  will  cause  a  greenish-blue  tint,  if  iron  be  pré- 
sent. It  may  be  detected  also  by  precipitating  the  alumina  with  a  solution 
of  potassa,  and  afterwards  adding  the  alkali  in  excess.  This  will  redissolve 
the  alumina;  but  any  iron  which  may  hâve  been  precipitated  with  it,  will  be 
left  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  The  qnantity  of  iron  usually  présent,  thongh 
small,  is  injurions  to  the  alum  when  used  in  dyeing.  It  may,  however,  be 
purified,  either  by  dissolving  it  in  the  smallest  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
and  stirring  the  solution  as  it  cools,  or  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizs- 
lions. 

Incompatibles.  Alum  is  incompatible  with  the  alkalies  and  their  carbo- 
nates, lime  and  lime-water,  magnesia  and  its  carbonate,  tartrate  of  potassa, 
and  acétate  of  lead. 

Composition.  Alum  was  regarded  as  a4hphate  of  alumina,  until  ît  was 
proved  by  Descroizilles,  Vauquelin,  and  Chapial  to  contain  also  sulphate  of 
potassa,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  both  thèse  salts.  When  its  second  base  is 
potassa,  it  consists  of  one  équivalent  of  tersulphate  of  alumina  171*7,  one  of 
Snlphate  of  potassa  87-25,  and  twenty-four  of  water  216=474*96.  In  the 
ammoniacal  alum,  the  equiv.  of  sulphate  of  potassa  is  replaced  by  one  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  In  other  respects  its  composition  is  the  same.  «^iu- 
mtna  is  classed  by  the  chemist  as  an  earth.  It  is  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  tnie  alum,  as  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  base.  It  may  be  obtained 
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hj  precipitetinf  a  MJntîon  of  ahim  by  water  of  ammonia,  added  in  ezeeaa. 
Aa  thus  procnred,  it  présents  a  gelatinous  appearance;  and  is  in  the  state  of 
hydnie.  In  this  form  it  bas  been  used  by  some  practitioners  on  the  conti> 
neot  of  Europe  in  diarrhœa.  In  the  forni  of  day,  dried,  it  bas  been  employed 
as  a  atypiie  to  leeeh  bitea.  Aiumina  coasists  of  two  eqoiv.  of  a  metallic  radi* 
cri  eallml  ahamnium  27-4,  aod  three  of  oxygen  34  ««S  1-4.  It  is,  theiefore, 
a  sesqnioxide. 

MetHeai  Propertiet,  fye.  Alam,  in  ordinary  médicinal  doses,  is  astrin- 
gent; in  large  doses,  pargative.  It  is  used  both  as  an  internai  and  local 
vemedy.  Intemally  it  is  «mployed  as  an  astringent  in  passive  heroorrhages, 
eoUiqoative  sweats,  diabètes,  and  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhœa  ;  alao  in 
glaet  and  lencorrhœa,  in  which  latter  diseasea  it  is  sometimes  eombined  with 
enbebs.  It  bas  been  reeommended  by  Kreysig  and  Dzondi  in  dilatation  of 
the  heart  and  aortic  aneurism.  A  striking  case  of  benefit  from  alum  in  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  by  Schlesier,  is  given  in  the  EcUctic  Journal  of  Medi- 
eine„ir.  135,/rom  the  MaUeinitehe  ZeUung.  In  this  case,  the  alam  was 
gi^en  in  combination  with  rhatany  and  digitalis.  As  a  purgative,  it  bas  been 
employed  in  colica  pictonum.  The  practice  was  introduced  by  a  Datch 
physician  in  1752,  and  imitated  by  Dr.  Percival  with  great  succeas.  Its  use 
in  this  disease  bas  been  latterly  revived,  and  its  efiicacy  fully  established  by 
Kajteler  and  Gendrin,  of  Paris,  and  Copland,  of  London.  It  allays  nausea 
«id  vomiting,  relieves  flatulence,  mitigates  the  pain,  and  opens  the  bowels 
with  more  certainty  than  any  other  medicine.  Its  remarkable  influence  in 
allaying  the  tormina  in  this  disease,  bas  led  some  to  attribnte  to  it  a  sédative 
opération.     Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  conjoin  opium  and  camphor. 

The  local  applications  of  alam  are  numerons.     In  various  anginose  afTec- 
tions,  it  is  found  highly  usefui,  applied  topically  either  in  powder  or  solution. 
Wben  the  aflTection  is  attended  with  membranous  exudation,  its  efficacy  bas 
been  particulariy  insisted  on  by  Bretonneau,  applied  in  solution  prepared 
with  vinegar  and  honey  for  adulte,  and  in  powder,  by  insufflation,  in  the 
cases  of  chiidren.     When  used  in  the  latter  way,  a  drachm  of  finely  pow- 
doed  alnm  may  be  placed  in  one  end  of  a  tube,  and  then  blown  by  meant 
of  the  breath  into  the  throat  of  the  child.     M.  Yelpeau,  in  1835,  extended 
the  observations  of  M.  Bretonneau,  and  bas  saccessfiilly  applied  alum,  not 
only  in  simple  inflammalory  sorethroat,  but  in  those  forma  of  angina  dé- 
pendent on  small-poz,  scarlatina,  &c.     In  thèse  eases,  the  powdered  alum 
may  be  applied  several  tiraes  a  day  to  the  fances  by  means  of  the  index 
finger,  so  as  to  cover  the  afiected  surfaces.     In  relaxation  of  the  uvula.  and 
in*  the  beginning  of  sorethroat,  with  or  withont  membraniform  exudation, 
a  aolotion  of  alum  forma  one  of  our  best  gargles.     It  forms  alao  a  "'^^ 
astringent  wash  in  certain  states  of  mercurial  sore-raouth.      In  gleet  and 
koeorrhcea  the  solution  is  an  approved  remedy,  either  alone  or  conjoincd 
with  sulphate  of  zinc.    (See  Liqwr  Alutmni»  Compositus,  liond.)     It  is 
freqnently  applied  as  a  local  slypiic,  in  epistaxis,  by  means  of  a  plug  soaked 
in  a  saturated  solution,  and  pressed  up  the  nostril,  and  in  menorrhagia,  by  a 
sponge  soaked  in  a  simiUr  solution,  and  introduced  into  the  »»|'."*'     ï"  *e 
latter  stages  of  conjnnctiy»!  inflammation  it  is  often  proper,  and  m  the  purn- 
kmt  ophihalmia  of  infants,  it  forms  the  most  efficacious  remedy  we  possees. 
In  thèse  cases,  it  is  sometimes  applied  in  the  form  of  the  alum  catapUsm. 
(Sée  Cataplatma  ^lumini»,  Dub.) 

The  ordinary  dose  of  alum  is  from  ten  to  twcnty  grains,  repeatea  evety 
two  or  three  houre,  taken  in  the  form  of  piU  or  solution.     1  p  preyent  naose», 
Datmeg  or  some  aromatic  water  may  be   added.     In  f^j^*  Pj**^»»"»  the 
dose  i>  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  given  m  sowuon  every  tyj^^^  ^^ 
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foar  hoars.  An  élégant  way  of  exhibiting  alnm,  is  in  tbe  fonn  of  edum 
whey,  made  by  boiling  two  drabhms  of  alum  with  a  piat  of  miik,  and  then 
etraining  lo  separate  the  curd.  The  dose  is  a  wineglasafal  containiog  aboat 
fifteen  grains  of  alum.  As  a  collyrium  the  solution  is  made  of  various 
strengths,  as  four,  six,  or  eight  grains  to  tbe  fiuidounce  of  water.  A  solii« 
tion  containing  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  alam  to  a  pint  of  ^vater, 
and  sweetened  with  honey,  forma  a  convenient  gargle.  Solutions  for  gleet 
and  leucorrhœa,  and  as  topical  applications  to  ulcers,  &c.,  mast  vary  in 
strength  according  to  the  state  of  the  parts  to  wbich  they  are  applied. 

Off.Prtp.  Alumen  Exsiccatum,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Cataplasma 
Aluminis,  Ihib.j  Liquor  Alaminia  Compositus,  Lond.}  Pulvis  Aluminis 
Compositus,  Ed.  B. 

AMMONIA. 
Ammonia. 

Ail  the  ammoniacal  compounds  owe  their  distinctive  properties  to  the  pré- 
sence of  a  peculiar  gaseous  compoand  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  cailed 
ammonia.  It  is  raost  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  on  muriate  of 
ammonia  or  sal  ammoniac  ;  when  the  lime  unités  with  the  muriatic  acid,  so 
as  to  form  chloride  of  calcium  and  water,  and  expels  the  ammonia.  It  is 
transparent  and  colourless,  like  common  air,  but  possesses  a  hot  and  acrid 
taste,  and  an  exceedingly  pungent  smell.  It  has  a  powerful  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  from  this  property  and  its  gaseous  nature,  was  cailed  the  volalile 
alkali  by  the  eariier  chemists.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0*59.  It  is  irrespirable,  the 
glottis  closing  spasraodically  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  breatlie  it.  It  con- 
sista of  one  eq.  of  nitrogen  14,  and  three  of  hydrogen  3=17;  or  in  volunnest 
of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  three  volumes  of  hydrogen,  condensed  into 
two  volumes.    Its  symbol  is  NH,. 

The  salts  of  ammonia  may  be  divided  into  hydracid  salts  and  oxacid  salt9- 
Thus  when  muriatic  acid  unités  with  ammonia,  we  hâve  the  hydracid  sait 
cailed  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  compound  of 
muriatic  acid  and  ammonia,  with  the  symbol  'NH,,HCl.  But  Berzelius 
supposes  that,  in  the  act  of  uniting,  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  is 
transferred  to  the  éléments  of  the  ammonia,  and  that  the  compound  thus 
formed,  uniiingjvith  the  chlorine,  gives  rise  to  asalt,represented  by  NH,,C1. 
To  this  hypothetical  compound  (NH^)  Berzelius  gives  the  name  of  ammo- 
nium, and,  consequently,  to  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  appellation  of  chloride 
qf  ammûnium. 

Applying  the  sameview  to  the  oSacid  salts  of  ammonia,  Berzelius  con- 
ceives  that  they  are  compounds  of  oxîde  of  ammonium  (NH^O)  with  their 
several  acids.  It  is  found  that  the  trne  oxacid  salts  of  ammonia  always  con- 
tain  one  eq.  of  water,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  them  without  destroy- 
ing  their  nature;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  éléments  of  this  eq.  of  water, 
nnited  with  the  éléments  of  one  eq.  of  ammonia,  form  oxide  of  ammonium. 
To  apply  the  new  view  to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  this  sait  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  a  protohydrated  sulphate  of  ammonia,  (NHj.SOj.HO);  but 
on  the  new  view,  it  is  the  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  without  water, 
(NH,0,SO,). 

The  foUowing  is  a  table  of  the  principal  officinal  préparations  containing 
ammonia,  in  the  British  and  United  States  Pharmacopœias,  with  the  sy- 
nonymes. 
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I.  Ir  Aquboits  SoLmoK. 

Liquor  AmmonieB  Fortior,  U.  S.}  Anammie  Liqmir  F«nior,  Lond.f 
AmmoDise  Aqua  Foitior,  Ed.—Stronger  Solution  of  Am- 
numia. 
Linimentum  Ammonite  Compositum,  JEd. 
Tinclara  Ammonite  Composrta,  Lond. 
Liquor  Ammoniœ,  U.  S.,  Lond.;  Ammonis  kqvM,Ed4  Ammonis 
Cansticte   Aqaa,  DiA. — Solution  of  Jlmmtnia. — fVater  tf 
innitnonut* 
Hydrergynim  Aimnoniatom,  U.  S.;  Hydraigyri  Ammonio-Ch]*- 
ridam,  Lond.;  Hydrargyri  Pnecipitatam  Album,  £d.f  Hy- 
drargyri  Sobmuriaa  Amnoniatura,  Jhib, — fFkite  PrttipiMe. 
laaimeanm  Ammonis,  U.  S,,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.—Linimenl  af 

jSmmonia. — Volatile  Lininmt. 
Linimentum  Camphone  Corapoaitnm,  Lond.,  Dub. 
Lioiraentum  Hydrargyri  Compositom,  Lond. 
IL  la  Spirttuoits  SoLimoif. 

Spiritus  Ammonise,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.—Spirit  ofAmrntnia: 
Tinctura  Castorei  Ammoniata,  Ed. 
Tinetnra  Guaiaci  Ammoniata,  Ed. 
Tinetura  Opii  Ammoniata,  Ed. 
Tinctura  Vaieriann  Ammoniata,  Ed.,  Jktb. 
Spiritus  Ammonite  Aromaticns,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.—JÎro- 
matie  ^nrit  of  Ammonia. 
Tinctura  Golchici  Composite,  Lond. 
Tinetura  Gnaiaci  Ammoniata,  U.  S.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Gnaiaoi 

Composita,  Lond. 
Tinctura  Yalerianie  Ammoniata,  U.  S.f  Tinetnra  Yalerians  Com- 
posita, Lond. 
Spiritus  Ammonis  Fcetidns,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.—Fttid  Spirit  af 
Ammonui. 
m.  Ih  Saiimt  CoMBiNATioN. 

Ammonis  Muriaa,  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;   Ammonis   Hydrochlorav, 

Lond. — Munate  of  Ammonia. — Sol  Ammoniac. 

Ferrum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S.;  Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridum,  Lonâ. 

Ammonis  Carbonas,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Ammoniœ  Sesqnicarbonas, 

Lond. — Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — Ji£ld  Volatile  AlkaH. 

Cupmm  Ammoniatum,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Cupri  Ammonio-Sul- 

phas,  Lond. 
Liquor  Ammonis  Sesquicarbonatis, Zom/.;  Ammonis  Carbonalis 
Aqua,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Linimentum  Ammonis  Sesqnicarbonati»,  Lond. 
Ammonis  Bicarbonas,  Dub. 
Liquor  Ammonis  Acetatis,  O.  S.,  Lond.;  Ammonis  Acetatia 
Aqua,  Ed.,  Djb. — Spirit  of  Minderenu. 
Ammonis  Hydrosulphuretum,  Dub. 
The  ammonia  in  the  spirit  of  ammonia  of  the  U.  S.  and  Ed.  Pharmaeo> 
pœias  is  in  the  caustic  state  ;  in  the  corresponding  préparations  of  the  Londoa 
and  Dublin  Collèges,  it  is  carbonated.     In  the  aromatic  and  fetid  spirits  of 
ammonia,  tbe  alkali  is  canstic  in  the  Edinbnrgh  préparation»,  but  carbonated 
in  Ihose  of  the  other  Pharmaeopmias.     It  i*  seen  by  tiie  table  tbat  the  am- 
memmted  tinctum  are  made  in  the  EUlinburgh  Pharmaeopœia  wiih  the 
timfie  spirit  of  ammonia;  in  the  U.S.  and  Lundon  Pharmacopoeias,  with 
tbe  aromatie  spirit.   Of  the  two  ammoniated  tinotures  of  the  Dublin  Collège, 
one  is  made  with  the  simple,  the  other  with  the  aromatic  spiriu  B. 
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LIQUOR  AMMONI^  FORTIOR.  U.S. 

Stronger  Solution  ofAmmonia. 

"  An  aqueous  sointion  of  Ammonia  of  the  spécifie  gravity  0-882."  U,  S. 

Off.Syn.  AMMONIJE  LIQUOR  FORTIOR.  Lond.}  AMMONIA 
AQUA  FORTIOR.  Ed. 

This  préparation  vas  fint  introduced  into  the  London  Phannaco^ia  of 
-1886,  and  has  since  been  successively  admitted  into  those  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  United  States.  It  is  too  strong  for  internai  exhibition,  but  forma  a  con- 
Tenient  ammoniacal  solution  for  rédaction,  with  distilled  water,  to  the  strength 
of  ordinary  officinal  sointion  of  Ammonia  (Liquor  Ammoniœ),  or  for  pre- 
paring  strong  rubefacient  and  vesicating  lotions  and  liniments.  (See  i4nt- 
mmtum  Ammonix  Composihan,  Ed.) 

The  U.  States  and  London  Pharmacopœias  include  this  solution  in  the 
list  of  the  Materia  Medica;  but  in  the  Edinburgh- Pharmaoopœia,  a  formula 
is  giren  for  its  préparation,  which  is  as  foliows  : 

'*  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  t/drteen  ounees;  Qnicklime,  tkirtem 
ouncet;  Water,  seven  Jhjàdouncts  and  a  half;  Distilled  Water,  twduejbnd- 
ounees.  Slake  the  Lime  with  the  water,  cover  it  up  tiU  it  cool,  tritnrate  it 
"well  and  quickly  with  the  Muriate  of  Ammonia  previously  in  fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a  glass  retort,  to  which  is  attached  a  receiver  with 
a  safety-tube.  Connect  with  the  receiver  a  bottle  also  provided  with  a 
safety-tube,  and  containing  four  ounees  of  the  Distilled  Water,  but  capable 
of  holding  twice  as  much.  Connect  this  bottle  with  another  loosely  corked, 
and  containing  the  remaining  eight  ounees  of  Distilled  Water.  The  corn- 
mnnicating  tubes  must  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  at  the  furtherend 
from  the  retort  ;  and  the  receiver  and  botUes  must  be  kept  cool  by  snow,  ice, 
or  a  Tunning  stream  of  very  cold  water.  Apply  to  the  retort  a  gradually  in- 
creasing  heat  till  gas  cesses  to  be  evolved  ;  remove  the  retort,  cork  op  the 
apertnre  in  the  ïeceiver  where  it  was  connected  with  tbe  retort,  and  apply 
to  the  receiver  a  gentle  and  gradnaUy  increasing  heat,  to  drive  over  as  much 
of  the  gas  in  the  liquid  contained  in  it,  but  as  little  of  the  water  as  possible. 
Should  the  liquid  in  the  last  1)ottIe  not  hâve  the  density  of  960,  reduce  it 
with  some  of  the  Strongrer  Aqua  Ammoniee  in  the  fîrst  bottle,  or  raise  it  with 
Distilled  Water,  so  as  to  form  Aqua  Ammonite  of  the  prescribed  density." 

In  this  process  the  ammonia  is  disengaged  in  the  usual  manner  from 
muriate  of  ammonia  by  the  action  of  lime,  as  explained  under  the  head  of 
lÀquoT  Ammonix.  Bnt  it  is  perceived,  by  the  détails  of  the  process,  that 
the  Edinburgh  Collège  propose  to  obtain  both  the  stronger  and  ordinary 
solution  of  ammonia  at  one  opération.  This  is  done  by  Connecting  two 
bottles  with  the  retort,  through  an  intervening  empty  receiver,  and  charging 
them  severally  with  one-third  and  two-thirds  of  the  prescribed  distUled 
water.  The  receiver  between  the  retort  and  the  bottles  serves  to  detain 
impurilies.  The  water  in  the  first  bottle  becomes  nearly  saturated  with 
ammonia,  a  resuit  which  is  favoured  by  the  application  of  cold.  After  the 
gas  has  ceased  to  be  disengaged  from  the  retort,  it  is  removed;  and  any 
ammonia  which  may  hâve  condensed  with  water  in  the  receiver,  is  saved 
by  being  driven  over  by  a  gentle  heat.  As  the  water  in  the  first  bottle  will 
not  take  up  ail  the  ammonia  disengaged,  the  balance  is  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  second  bottle,  whére  it  saturâtes  the  water  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
forming  a  weak  aqueous  ammonia.  The  aqueous  ammonia  in  the  first 
bottle  is  the  Edinburgh  Ammonite  Aqua  Fbrtior,  and  that  in  the  second  is 
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eonrated  inlo  Liqoor  Ammonie  of  the  proper  officinal  slrength,  by  the  sddi- 
lioa  of  aqoeoas  ammonia  from  the  first  bottle,  if  too  weak,  or  of  diatilled 
waier,  if  too  atroog.  The  Edinburgh  procesa  has  the  merit  of  economizing 
aie  anuBonia,  which  ia  more  or  leas  wasted  in  the  proceasea  of  the  other 
Phannacopœiaa,  aod  of  fumiahing  two  préparations  at  one  opération. 

Propertiei  of  Aqriemu  Ammonia  of  maximum  strength.  It  ia  a  colonie 
lésa  liqnid,  of  a  oanstic,  acrid  taate,  ana  peculiar,  pungent  smell.  It  ia  atrongiy 
aDuline,  and  inunediately  changea  tannerie  to  leddish-brown  when  held  orer 
ita  fnmes.  Cooled  down  to  40°  below  zéro,  it  coocretea  into  a  gelatinoos 
anas,  and  at  the  température  of  130°  entera  into  ebullition,  owing  to  the 
npid  disengagement  of  the  gaa.  Ita  ap.  gr.  ia  0-876  at  60°,  wiien  it  contaim 
S2-6  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Froperiie»  of  the  Ogîemal  Stnmger  Solution  of  Ammoma.  Tbia  has 
similar  propertiea  to  thoae  mentioned  àbove.  Its  officinal  ap.  gr.  ia  0-883, 
U.S.,  Lond.;  0-880,  £d.  When  of  the  denaity  0-882,  it  conlaina  aboat 
29  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  The  liqnor  ammonis  fortior  of  the  ehops^ia  nau- 
ally  not  ao  strong,  commonly  ranging  in  denaity  from  0*886  to  0-910.'  Even 
thoogh  of  proper  officinal  strength  at  firat,  it  in  gênerai  becomea  gradually 
wmket  by  the  eaeape  of  ammonia,  in  conaeqaence  of  the  botde  in  «hich  it 
is  kept  being  inaccnrately  atopped,  or  oocasionally  opened.  When  pore  it 
ia  wbolly  volatilized  by  beat,  giving  off  pungent  alkaline  vapours.  If  pre- 
cipitated  by  lime-water,  n  containa  carbonic  acid.  After  having  been  aatura- 
ted  witfa  niUic  acid,  a  precipitate  prodnced  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  indicates 
eaitfay  imparity  ;  by  nitrate  of  ailver,  either  muriatic  acid  or  a  chloride. 

iXquoT  Ammomx  Fortior  ia  a  convenient  préparation  for  the  afiothecary, 
to  Dnke  LÂquor  Ammonite,  by  due  dilution  «ith  distilled  water  ;  and  the 
Phannacopceiaa  hâve  giren  directions  for  thia  purpose.  In  the  U.  States 
and  Lmidon  Pharmacopœiaa  the  atronger  aolution  ia  directed  to  be  diloted 
with  two  meaanrea  of  diatilled  water;  in  the  Edinburgh,  with  two  and  a  half 
measares.  By  dilation  in  thèse  proportions,  the  atronger  préparation  is 
broogbt  nniformly  to  the  aUrength  of  Liquor  Ammonis  (sp.  gr.  0-060).  Ths 
laiger  proportional  amobnt  of  water,  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  is 
lOKlered  necessaiy  by  the  greater  atrength  of  their  officinal  atronger  aolution. 

When  pnrchaaing  or  making  the  Stronger  Solution  of  Ammonia,  the 
apothecary  ahould  not  traat  to  ita  being  of  the  officinal  atrength;  but  ascer> 
tain  the  point  by  taking  its  denaity,  either  with  the  spécifie  gravity  bottle  or 
the  hydiômeter.  In  reducing  it  to  make  Liqoor  Ammonise,  the  aame  preeaii» 
tion  abonld  be  naed  ;  and  if  the  mixture  should  not  bave  the  ap.  gr.  of  0-960, 
it  abonld  be  brought  to  that  density  by  the  addition  either  of  the  stronger 
solntion  or  of  distilled  water,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Thla  aolution  is  too  strong  for  médical 
employment  in  ita  unmized  state.  Its  rubefacient,  vesicant,  and  caastic  pro- 
peitiea,  when  dnly  reduced  by  admixtore  with  tincture  of  camphor  and  spirit 
of  rosemaiy,  will  be  noticed  nnder  the  head  of  lÀnimerUum  Ammonite  Comr 
potitum.  It  is  naed  as  a  chemical  agent  to  prépare  two  E>4inburgh  officinals, 
Femtgo  and  Ferri  Oxidum  Nigntm. 

Off.  Prep.  Linimentam  Ammonite  Compositum,  Ed.;  laqnor  Ammonic, 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Tinctnra  Ammonis  Compoaita,  Lond.  B. 
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AMMONIiE  MURIAS.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Muriate  qf  AmmotUa. 

"  Chlorohydrate  of  Amroonia."  U.  S. 

Cff.Syn.  AMMONIiE  HYDROCHLORAS.  Lond. 

Sal  ■iiiiiioniac,  Hydroclilorate  of  ummooii;  Sel  Bminoaiae,  Fr^  SalmUk,  Gtrm.;  Sala 
ammoniaco,  kaL;  Sal  ammoniaco,  Sp»n. 

This  sait  is  plaeed  in  the  Materia  Medica  liât  of  ail  tbe  PhannacopceiM 
eommented  on  in  this  work.  It  originally  came  from  E^pt,  wiiete  it  was 
obtained  by  sublimation  from  the  soot  afiurded  by  ibe  combustion  of  eamds' 
dang,  which  is  used  in  ibat  country  for  fuel. 

Préparation.  At  présent  muriate  of  ammonia  ia  derired  from  two  prin» 
eipal  sources,  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  called  gOB  Hquor,  fonnd  in  the  oanoeos- 
ÏDg  vessels  of  eoal-gas  works,  and  the  brown,  fetid  ammoniacal  liquor,  knowB 
nnder  the  name  of  bom  spirit,  which  is  a  seoondary  prodoot,  obtained,  dn- 
ring  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones,  by  the  manufacturera  of  animal  ebar> 
eoal  for  the  ose  of  sugar-refîners.  Thèse  two  liquors  are  the  parent  of  ail 
the  ammoniacal  compounds;  for  while  Ihey  are  both  used  to  obtain  mariate 
of  ammonia,  this  sait  is  employed,  directly  or  indireotly,  in  oblaioing  ail  tho 
Other  salts  of  ammonia. 

The  gas  liquor  contains  carbonate,  hydrocyanale,  hydrosulphate,  and  roi* 
phate  of  ammonia,  but  principally  the  carbonate.  The  first  three  salts  ara 
converted  inlo  sniphate,  by  the  addition  oT  sulphnric  acid,  and  due  evapora- 
tion,  whereby  brown  crystals  of  sniphaie  of  ammonia  are  obtained.  Thèse 
are  then  sublimed  with  chloride  of  sodium  in  iron  pots,  lioed  with  clay  and 
fumished  with  a  leaden  dôme  or  head.  By  the  mntual  action  of  the  snlpbate, 
chloride,  and  water,  there  are  formed  muriate  of  ammonia  which  snbliroes 
into  the  head,  and  sulphate  of  soda  which  remains  behind.  Thns  NH,, 
60,,H0+NaCI  become  NHj.HCI+NaO.SO,.  SomeUmes,  instead  of 
the  ammonia  being  first  converted  into  the  sulphate,  it  is  made  at  once  into 
ninriate  of  ammonia  by  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid  or  chloride  of  calcinm. 
When  chloride  of  calcinm  ia  employed,  the  chief  réaction  lakes  place  between 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the  chloride,  with  the  resuit  of  forming  muriate  of 
ammonia  in  solution,  and  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  solution 
is  duly  evaporated,  whereby  brown  crystals  of  muriate  of  ammonia  are  ob- 
tained. Thèse,  after  having  been  dried,  are  purified  by  sublimation  in  an 
iron  subliming  pot,  coated  with  a  composition  of  day,  sand,  and  charooal, 
and  covered  with  a  dôme  of  lead.  Thèse  pots  are  sometimes  sufficienlly 
large  to  hold  600  pounds.  "A  gentle  fire  is  kept  up  nnder  the  subliming  pot 
for  seven  or  eight  days,  when  the  dôme  having  cooled  down,  and  the  sal 
«mmoniac  aomewhat  contracied,  so  as  to  loosen  from  the  aides,  the  dôme 
is  thrown  ofif  from  the  iron  pot,  and  about  two  or  three  hundred  weight  of 
<white,  semi-transparent  mnriate  of  ammonia  are  knoeked  off  in  cakes." 
(Pereira.) 

In  the  destmetiveilistiilation  ofbones  for  making  animal  chareoal,  or  indeed, 
of  any  animal  substance  whatever,  the  distilled  products  are  the  bone  spirit 
alieady  mentioned,  being  chiefly  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  an  empyreumaiic  oil  called  animal  oil.  Thèse  products  ail  result 
from  a  new  arran^ment  of  the  ultimate  constituents  of  the  animal  matter. 
Hydrogen  and  oxygen  form  water;  carbon  and  oxygen,  carbonic  acid; 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  ammonia  ;  and  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  tbe 
animal  oiL 
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Mariate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained  from  bone  spirit  in  the  manner  just 
deseribed  for  procuring  il  from  gas  liqnor.  Sometimes,  however,  the  sul- 
phate  of  ammonia  is  not  made  by  direct  combination,  but  by  digesting  the 
bone  spirit  wiih  ground  plaater  of  Paris  (sulphate  of  lime).  By  double 
décomposition,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed:  The 
•olphate  of  ammonia  is  thea  conrerted  into  the  muriate  by  sublimation  with 
eommon  sait,  in  the  manner  just  explained. 

For  obtaining  muriate  of  ammonia,  other  processes,  besides  those  given 
above,  bave  been  proposed  or  practised  ;  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Chemical  Essays  of  the  late  Mr.  Parkes,  who  bas  appro- 
priaied  a  separate  essay  to  the  sabject. 

Commercial  Hutory.  AU  the  muriate  of  ammonia  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  obtained  from  abroad.  Its  commercial  varieties  are  known 
nnder  the  names  of  the  erude  and  refined.  The  crude  is  imported  front 
Calcutta  in  chests,  containing  from  360  to  400  pounds.  This  variety  is 
eoii»nmed  almost  exclusively  by  eoppersmiihs  and  other  artisans  in  brass 
asd  eopper,  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  metallii:  surfaces 
brighi.  pieparatory  to  brazing.  The  refined  comes  to  us  exclusively  from 
Ei^Uad,  packed  in  casks  containing  from  6  to  10  cwt. 

Properlie*.  Muriate  of  ammonia  i»  a  white,  translucent,  tougb,  fibrous 
sait,  occnrring  in  commerce  in  large  cakes,  about  two  inclies  thick,  convex 
on  one  aide  and  concave  on  the  other.  It  has  a  pnngent,  saline  laste,  but  no 
sadl.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-45.  It  dissolves  in  three  parts  of  cold,  and  one  of 
boiliiig  water,  and  cold  is  produced  during  its  solution.  It  is  less  soluble  in 
reetified  spirit  ihan  in  water,  and  sparingly  so  in  absolute  aicohol.  A  hot 
concentrated  aqueous  solution,  as  it  coola,  deposits  the  sait  in  feathery  crys- 
tals.  This  sait  is  very  diflîculi  to  powder  in  the  ordinary  way.  Its  pulver- 
izatioD,  however,  may  be  eflected  readily  by  making  a  boiling  saturated 
solnlion  of  the  sait,  and  stirring  it  as  it  cools.  The  sait  may  thus  be  made 
to  granulate,  and  in  this  state,  afier  having  been  drained  from  the  remaining 
■olation  and  dried,  may  be  readily  powdered.  Muriate  of  ammonia,  at  a  red 
beat,  sublimes  without  décomposition,  as  its  mode  of  préparation  proves. 
Esposed  to  a  damp  atmosphère,  it  becomes  slightly  moist.  It  has  the  pro- 
perty  of  increasing  the  soiubility  of  corrosive  sublimale  in  «rater.  (See  Liquor 
Hydrargyri  Bicidoridi,  Lond.)  It  is  decomposed  by  the  strong  minerai  acids, 
and  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths;  the  former  disengaging  muriatic 
acid,  the  latter,  ammonia,  both  sensible  to  the  smell.  Muriate  of  ammonia 
is  the  sait  usually  employed  for  obtaining  gaseous  ammonia,  which  is  con- 
venieDlly  disengaged  by  means  of  lime.  Tbough  neutral  in  composition,  it 
dightly  reddena  litmus.  Il  is  incompatible  with  acétate  of  lead  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  producing  a  precipiiate,  with  the  former,  of  chloride  of  lead,  with 
tbe  latter,  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Aceording  to  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  muriate  of  ammonia  is  not  liable  to 
adultération.  If  it  be  not  entirely  volatilized  by  beat  and  soluble  in  water, 
it  eoniains  impurity.  If  the  sait  is  entirely  volatilized  by  beat,  and  yet  pro< 
duces  a  precipiiate  with  chloride  of  bariam,  the  présence  of  sulphate  of 
aamonis  is  indicated. 

Compofition.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  composed  of  one  eq.  of  muriatic 
aeid  36-48,  and  one  of  ammonia  17=53-42  ;  or,  in  ultimate  constituents,  of 
ose  eq.  of  ehlorine,  one  of  nitrogen,  and  four  of  hydrogen.  Viewed  aa 
eUoride  of  mnmonium,  it  consists  of  one  eq.  of  ehlorine  and  one  of  ammo- 
niam  (NII«,C1).  In  équivalent  volumes,  it  consists  of  two  volumes  of  mûri* 
atic  acid  gas,  and  two  volumes  of  ammonia,  condensed  into  a  solid. 

JUedietd  Properlies,  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  employed  both  internally 
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and  extornàlly.  Intemally  it  acts  primarily  on  the  alimentarjr  canal,  porgîngr 
in  large  doses,  but  rather  constipating  in  small  onea.  Its  seeondary  aaiioa 
ia  alleged  to  be  that  of  a  stimulating  alterative  on  the  eapillary,  glandular,  and 
lymphatic  aystems,  and  on  the  mucous,  seroua,  and  fibrous  tissues,  the  nntri- 
lion  of  whi(^  it  is  auppoaed  to  improve.  It  haa  been  recommended  in  catar- 
rhal  and  rheumatio  fevera;  in  pleuritia,  peritonitis,  dvsentery,  and  olher 
inflammations  of  the  serons  and  mucous  membranes,  after  the  fint  vic^nee 
of  the  disease  has  abated;  in  chronic  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  ;  and  in  amenorrhœa,  when  dépendent  o> 
déficient  action  of  the  utérus.  Several  cases  of  pectoral  disease,  simnlatÏDg 
incipient  phthisis,  are  reported  to  bave  been  cured  by  this  remedy  in  Otto's 
Bibliothek  for  1834.  According  to  Dr.  Watson,  it  is  a  very  effieacious 
remedy  in  hemicrania.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours,  either  giren  in  powder  mixed  with  powdered  gum 
or  sugar,  or  dissolved  in  syrup  or  mucilage.  It  is  very  litde  used  as  an 
internai  remedy  in  the  United  States  ;  but  is  a  good  deal  employed  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  where  it  is  deemed  a  poweiM 
alterative  and  résolvent. 

Extemally,  muriate  of  ammonia  is  used  in  solution  «s  a  stimulant  and 
résolvent  in  contusions,  indolent  tumours,  &c.  The  strenglh  of  the  solution 
must  be  varied  according  to  the  intention  in  view.  An  ounce  of  the  sait,  dis- 
solved in  nine  fluidounces  of  water  and  one  of  alcohol,  forms  a  solution  d 
convenient  strength.  When  the  scrfution  is  to  be  nsed  as  a  wash  for  ulcen, 
or  an  injection  in  leucorrhœa,  it  should  not  contain  more  than  frooa  one  to 
four  drachms  of  the  sait  to  a  pint  of  water. 

Off".  Prm,  Ammonies  Aqua  Fortior,  £d.}  Ammoni»  Garbonas,  U.  S., 
Zond.,  Ed.,  Dub.)  Ferrum  Ammoniatum,  U,  S.,  Lond.}  Liquor  Ammoni», 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dnb.}  Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bichloridi,  Lond.;  Spiritos 
Ammonite,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Spiritus  Ammonite  Aromalicus,  (/.  S.,  lAmd.f 
Spiritus  Ammoniœ  Foetidus,  Lond.  B. 

AMMONIACUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Ammoniac. 

"The  conerete  jnioc  of  Dorema  Ammoniacum."  U.  S.  "Dorema  Am- 
moniacum.  Oummi-resina."  Lond.  "  Gummy-resinous  exudation  of 
Dorema  Ammoniacum."  Ed. 

Of.  1^.  AMMONIACUM  GUMMI.  HERACLEUM  GUMMIFE- 
RUM.  Oummi  Résina.  Dub. 

Gomme  ■tDmonitqae,  Fr.;  Ammoniak,  Oerm.;  Gomma  ■romoniaco,  /tel.;  Gomma 
amoniïco,  S^n.;  Uihêk,  Armb.;  Bemugh  beUbereen,  Pertian. 

Much  uncertainty  long  existed  as  to  the  ammoniac  plant.  It  vas  generally 
believed  to  be  a  species  of  Ftrula,  till  Willdenow  raised,  from  sotne  seads 
mixed  with  the  gum-resin  found  in  the  shops,  a  plant  wbieh  he  ascertained 
to  be  an  Heradaan,  and  named  H gummifenan,  nnder  the  impression  that 
it  must  be  the  true  source  of  the  medicine.  On  this  authority,  the  plant  waa 
•dopted  by  the  British  Collèges,  and  recognised  in  former  éditions  of  our 
aational  Pharmacopoeia.  Willdenow  expreasly  acknowledged  that  he  eoald 
BOt  procure  from  it  anv  gnm-resin,  but  ascribed  the  resnit  to  the  influence  of 
olimate.  The  Hermeum,  however,  did  not  correspond  exactly  with  the 
npresentations  given  of  tho  ammoniac  plant  by  travellers;  and  Sprengel 
ascertained  that  it  was  a  native  of  the  Pyrénées,  and  ne  ver  produceKl  gum. 
Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  acooant  of  Morocco,  imperfectly  deacribâ  s  plant  indi- 
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gnons  in  Ûut  eoaotry,  snppoaed  tobe  a  speeieaof  /Wvfa,  from  wbidi  gain* 
munoniac  is  procared  by  the  natiVes.  Thia  plant  ia  beUeved  by  Lindley  to 
be  tbe  Pcnda  Hngitana,  and  ils  prodact  is  thought  to  be  the  ammoniacam 
of  the  ancients,  which  was  obtained  from  Afriea  ;  ^t  thia  ia  not  the  drug  now 
naed  nader  that  name,  which  is  derived  exclusively  from  Persia.  M.  Fon- 
taiér,  who  lesided  many  yeare  in  Periia,  aaw  the  ammoniac  plant  growing 
ia  the  province  of  Fan,  and  tranamitted  a  drawing  of  it  with  spécimens  to 
Paris.  From  thèse  it  was  inferred  to  be  a  species  of  Ferais  ;  and  Merat  and 
De  Lens  proposed  for  it  the  name  originally  applied  to  it  by  Ijemery,  of  F. 
tmmonifera.  It  was  subseqaently,  however,  ascertained,  from  spécimens 
obtained  ia  Persia  by  Colonel  Wright,  and  examined  by  Dr.  David  Don, 
ikat  it  belonged  to  a  jrenas  allied  to  Ferala,  but  essentially  différent,  and 
nataed  by  Mr.  Don,  Dorema.  Â  description  of  it  is  contained  in  the  l<Mi 
volame  of  the  Linnaan  Transaetions,  under  the  name  of  Dorema  Ammonù^ 
emn.  Tbis  is  now  aeknowledged  by  ail  the  officinal  authorities  ezeept  the 
Dablin  Collège.  The  same  plant  bas  been  described  and  figured  by  Jaobert 
aad  Spaeh  in  tbeir  "Jlèustratioru  of  Oriental  Plants,"  (Paris,  1842,  t.  40, 
p.  78),  by  the  name  of  Diumaton  gumm^irtwn,  tmder  the  erroneoos  im- 
ptesaion  that  it  belonged  to  a  preriously  nndeHcribed  genns. 

Tbe  ammoniac  plant  grows  spontaneoualy  in  Farsistan,  Irank,  ChorassaOt 
and  otfaer  Persian  provinces.  Dr.  Grant  foond  it  growing  abandantly  in  . 
Syghan  near  Bameean,  on  the  northwcst  slope  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh  moun- 
tains.  It  attains  the  height  of  six  or  seven  ibet,  and  in  the  spring  and  early 
part  of  sommer  abounds  in  a  milky  joice,  which  flows  out  npon  the  slightest 
pmetwre.  From  the  acconnts  of  travellers  it  appears  that,  in  the  roonth'  of 
May,  the  plant  is  piereed  in  innumerable  places  by  an  Insect  of  the  beetto 
kind.  The  juice,  exuding  through  the  punetures,  concrètes  upon  the  stem, 
ami  when  qaite  dry  is  eollected  by  the  natives.  M.  Fontaniér  statea  that  tbe 
joiee  ezndcM  spontaneonaly,  and  that^the  harvest  is  about  the  middie  of  June. 
Aeeording  to  Dr.  Grant,  tiie  drug  is  ooUeeted  in  Syghan,  like  assafetida,  iVom 
the  root  of  the  plant.  The  gnm-resin  ia  sent  to  Boshire,  whenee  it  is  trans» 
aitted  to  India.  It  reacbes  this  eountry  nsually  l^  the  ronto  of  Cakmtta. 
Tlie  name  of  the  drng  is  thought  to  bave  been  derived  from  tbe  temple  of 
Jnpiler  Ammon  in  the  Lybian  désert,  where  the  ammoniac  of  the  ancientt 
is  said  to  bave  been  eollected  ;  but  Mr.  Don  considéra  it  a  conuption  of 
Ârmeniaeum,  originaiingin  the  circumstance  that  the  guro-resin  was  formerly 
imported  into  Europe  throagh  Armenia. 

Propaixt».  Ammoniac  cornes  either  in  the  state  of  tears,  or  in  aggregate 
■ttssea,  and  in  both  forms  is  frequently  mixed  with  impurities.  *  That  of  tho 
leaiB,  however,  is  préférable,  as  the  purest  may  be  conveniently  picked  out,  and 
kept  for  use.  Thèse  are  of  an  irregular  shape,  nsually  more  or  less  globular, 
opsqne,  yellowish  on  the  ontside,  whitish  within,  compact,  homogeneous, 
brittle  when  cold,  and  breaking  with  a  conchoidiî  shining  fracture.  The 
masses  ara  of  a  darker  colour  and  less  uniform  structure,  appearing,  when 
broken,  as  if  composed  of  numeroos  white  or  whitish  tears,  embedded  in  a 
dirty  gray  or  brownish  substance,  and  frequently  mingled  with  foreign  mat- 
ten,  soeb  as  seeds,  fragments  of  vegetables,  and  sand,  or  other  earth. 

The  smell  of  ammoniac  is  peculiar,  and  slronger  in  the  mass  than  in  the 
tean.  llie  taste  is  slightly  sweetish,  bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid.  The  ap. 
gr.  is  l'SOT.  When  heated,  the  gnm-resin  softens  and  becoroes  adhesive, 
batdoes  not  melt.  Itburns  with  a  white  flame,  swelltng  up,  and  emitting 
a  SHtoke  of  a  strong,  résinons,  slightly  alliaceous  odour.  It  is  partly  soluble 
ia  vater,  alcohol,  ether,  vinegar,  and  alkaline  solutions.  Triturated  with 
water,  it  forma  an  opaque  milky  emnlsion,  which  becomee  dear  upon  stand- 
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ing.  The  akoholic  solation  is  traosparent,  bat  is  rendered  mnicy  by  the 
addition  of  water.  Bucholz  obtained  rrom  100  parts  of  ammoniac,  22-4 
parts  of  giim,  72-0  of  resin,  1*6  of  bassorin,  and  4*0  of  water  including  vola- 
tile oil  and  loss.  Braconnot  obtained  18-4  per  cent,  of  gum,  70>O  of  resio, 
4-4  of  a  glulen-like  substance  (bassorin),  and  6-0  of  water,  wilh  1*2  p«r  cent, 
of  loss.  Hagen  succeeded  in  procuring  the  volatile  oil  in  a  separate  state 
by  repeated  distillation  with  water.  Il  has  a  penetrating  diaagreeable  odour, 
and  a  taste  at  firsl  mild,  but  afterwards  bitter  and  nauseous.  The  resin  of 
ammoniac  is  diseolved  by  alcohol,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  but  is  âi- 
vided  by  ether  into  two  resins,  of  wliich  one  is  soluble,  the  other  insoluble 
in  tliat  menstruum. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Uses.     Tbis  gum-resin  is  stimulant  and  expecto- 
rant,  in  large  doses  cathartic,  and,  like  raany  other  stimulants,  may  be  so 
,given  as  occaf>ionally  to  prove  diapboretic,  diuretic,  or  emmenagague.     It 
has  been  cmployed  in  medicine  from  the  higliest  aniiquity,  being  mentioned 
in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.     The  coinpiaints  in  which  it  is  moet  fre- 
qaently  nsed  are  chronic  catarrb,  astlima,  and  other  pectoral  affections, 
attended  wilh  déficient  expectoration  wiihout  acute  inflammation,  or  with  a 
too  copions  sécrétion  from  the  bronchial  mocous  membrane,  dépendent  upon 
^ebility  of  the  vessels.     It  is  thouglit  to  hâve  been  useful  in  some  cases  of 
amenorrhœa,  and  in  chlorotic  and  hysterical  conditions  of  the  System  arising 
oui  of  this  complaint.     It  has  aiso  been  prescribed  in  obstructions  or  chronic 
engorgements  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  under  the  vague  notion  of  ils  deob- 
struent  power.     Âny  good  which  it  may  do  in  thèse  affections,  is  more 
probably  ascribable  to  its  révulsive  action  upon   the  alimentary  mucons 
membrane.     Authors  speak  of  ils  utilily  in  long  and  obstinate  colics  de- 
pendent  on  raucous  malter  lodged  in  the  intestines;  but  it  would  be  difBciiIt 
to  ascerlain  in  what  cases  such  raucous  malter  existed,  and,  even  allowing 
ils  présence,  to  décide  whether  it  was  a  cause  or  a  resuit  of  the  diseased 
action.     Ammoniac  is  usaatiy  adminislered  in  combination  with  other  ex- 
pectorants, with  tonics,  or  cmmenagognes.    It  is  much  loss  nsed  than  for- 
merly.     Ëxternally  applied  in  the  shape  of  a  plaster,  it  is  ihought  to  be 
nsefui  as  a  discutieni  or  résolvent  in  white  swellings  of  the  joints  and  other 
indolent  tumours.     (See  Emplastrum  Jlmmoniaci.) 

Il  is  given  in  substance,  in  the  shape  of  pill  or  emulsion.  Thelatter  form 
is  préférable.  (See  Mitlura  Ammoniaci.)  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  ihirty 
grains. 

Off.Prep.  Eroplaetrum  Ammoniaci,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Emplas- 
trum Ammontaci  cum  Ilydrargyro,  J^ond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Emplastrum  Gom- 
mosum.  Ed.}  Mistura  Ammoniaci,  U.  S.,  I/ond.,  Dub.;  Piiulselpecacuanh» 
Oompositae,  Lond.;  Pilulae  Scillœ  Coinpositse,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

W. 


AMYGDALA  AMÀRA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Bitter  Almonds. 

«'  The  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Amygdalus  communis — variely  amara." 
U.S.  "Amygdalus  communis.  (De  Cand.)  var.  o.  iV^!<c/ci."  J^nd.  "Ker- 
nels of  Amygdalus  communis,  var.  a.  (DC.)"  Ed. 

€ff.  Syn.  AMYGDALiE  AMARiE,  Amygdalus  communis.  Nuclei. 
Dub. 
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AMYGDALA  DULCIS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Srveet  Almonds. 

"  The  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Araygdalus  communis — variety  dulcit."  V.  S. 
"Amjgdalaa  communia.  (De  Caud.)  rar  J3.  NucUi."  Lorîa.  "Kernels  of 
Amvgdalas  communie,  tst.  (t.  and  y.  fDC.)"  Ed. 

ôf.Syn.   AMYGDâLjS  DULCËS.   Amygdalns  commanis.    Naclei. 

Amande  douce,  Amande  amêre,  Vr.;  SOise  Mandein,  bittera  Mandein,  Otrm.;  Mta* 
dade  dolci,  Mandorla  «mare,  hal.;  Almendra  daice,  Almendra  amarga,  Span. 

AmeDALiTs.   Sex.  Sy$t.  Icoeandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Amygdales. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cedtfx  five-eleft,  inferior.  Fêtait  five.  Drtqte  with  a  nut  perfo- 
nted  with  pores.   WUld. 

Amygdalu*  communis.  Willd.  Sp.  Fiant,  ii.  982;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
p.  507.  t.  183.  The  almond  tiiee  riaea  nsnally  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
in  heigbt,  and  divides  into  numerous  spreading  branches.  The  leaves  staod 
opoa  short  footstalks,  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  three  qnarters  of  an 
inch  broad,  eliiptieal,  pointed  at  both  ends,  veined,  minutely  serrated,  with 
the  lower  serratures  and  pétioles  glandular,  and  are  of  a  brig^t  green  colonr. 
The  flowera  are  large,  of  a  pale  red  colour  varying  to  white,  with  very  ahort 
pedancles  and  petals  longer  than  the  calyx,  aud  are  usually  piaeed  in  name- 
rens  pairs  upon  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  of  the  peach  kind,  with  the  outer 
eovering  thin,  toagb,  dry,  and  marked  with  a  longitudinal  fiirrow,  where  it 
opens  when  folly  ripe.  Within  this  eovering  is  a  rough  shell,  which  con- 
tains  the  kernel  or  almond. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species  of  Amygdalns,  differing  ebiefly 
io  the  size  and  shape  of  the  fruit,  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  and  the  taste  of 
the  kernel.  The  two  most  important  are  the  Amygdaius  {commumt)  duldt, 
and  the  Jlmygdtdtxs  (communU)  amara,  the  former  bearing  sweet,  the  latter 
bitler  almoiMs.  Another  variety  is  IhefragUia  of  De  Candolle  which  yields 
the  soft-shelled  almonds. 

The  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Barbary,  and  is  very 
exteosirely  cultivaied  in  various  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  bas  been 
introdnced  into  the  United  States^  but  in  the  northem  and  middle  sections 
Ifae  fruit  does  not  usually  corne  to  perfection.  We  are  supplied  with  sweet 
limaada  chtefly  firom  Spain  and  the  South  of  France.  They  are  distinguished 
kio  the  soft-shelled  and  hard-shelled,  the  former  of  which  corne  from  Mar- 
seilles  and  Bordeaux,  the  latter  from  Malaga.  From  the  latter  port  they  are 
•oneiiines  bronght  to  us  wiihout  the  shell.  In  British  commerce,  the  two 
diief  varieties  are  the  Jordan  and  Valmlia  almonds,  the  former  iraported 
fiom  Malaga,  the  latter  from  Valentia.  The  former  are  longer,  narrower, 
more  pointed,  and  more  highly  esteemed  than  the  latter.  The  bitter  almonds 
asc  obtained  chiefiy  from  Morocco,  and  are  exported  from  Mogador. 

Pnperties.  The  shape  and  appearance  of  almonds  are  too  well  known 
tB  require  description.  Each  kernel  consists  of  two  white  cotylédons,  en- 
dmed  in  a  thin,  yellowish-brown,  bitter  skin,  which  is  easily  separable  aftet 
imnersion  in  boiling  water.  When  deprived  of  this  eovering,  they  are  called 
bhnehed  almond».  On  exposure  to  the  air  thev  are  apt  to  become  rancid  ; 
bnt  if  ihoTooghly  dried  and  kept  in  well  closeà  glass  vessels,  they  may  be 
preserved  unaltered  for  many  years.  The  two  varieties  require  each  a  sep», 
ratesotice. 
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!..  Amtodala  Ddlcis.  Sweet  Mmonds.  Thèse,  when  blanched,  are 
without  smell,  and  hâve  a  sweet,  very  pleasaiit  taste,  whicb  has  rendered 
them  a  favourite  article  of  diet  in  alroost  ail  couniries  where  they  are  readily 
allainable.  They  are,  however,  generally  conaidered  of  difficull  digeuiion. 
By  the  analysis  of  M.  Boullay,  it  appears  ihat  they  contain  in  100  parts,  5 
parts  of  pellicle,  84  of  fixed  oil,  24  of  albumen,  0  of  uncrysuUizable  sugar, 
8  of  gum,  4  of  fibrous  matter,  3-5  of  water,  and  0-5  of  aceiic  acid  comprising 
loss.  The  albumen  difiers  somewhat  from  ordinary  vegetable  albumen,  and 
has  reeeived  the  name  of  emulnn.  It  may  be  obtained  separate  by  treating 
the  emultiion  of  almonds  with  ether,  aliowing  the  mixture,  after  fréquent 
agitation,  to  stand  until  a  clear  fluid  séparâtes  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
drawing  this  off  by  a  syphon,  adding  alcoli'ol  to  it  so  as  to  precipitate  the 
emulsin,  then  washing  the  precipitate  with  fresh  alcohol,  and  drying  it  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  In  this  state  it  is  a  white  powder,  ino<loroua 
and  tasteless,  soluble  in  water,  aixd  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  Ils  solution 
coagulâtes  at  212°.  Its  distingnishing  property  is  that  of  producing  certain 
changes  hereafter  to  be  noticed  in  amygdalin,  whieh  property  it  loses  when 
coagulated  by  beat.  {Thomson  and  JÎichardton,  Am.  Journ.  of  Phartn., 
X.  361,  from  Alhenœum.)  It  consists  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  principle  for  which  Kobiquet  pro- 
posed  the  name  of  synaptase.  Thomson  and  Richardson  suppose,  from 
their  experiroents,  that  it  may  be  an  amide.  (See  Mhsea.)  The  iixed  oil, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  expression,  is  colourless  or  slighlly  tinged  with 
yellow,  sweet  and  bland  to  the  taste,  and  may  be  substituted  for  olive  oil  in 
most  of  the  economical  uses  to  which  the  latter  is  applied.  (See  Oleum 
Jîmygdalœ.)  Almonds,  when  rubbed  with  water,  form  a  milky  emulsion, 
the  msoluble  matters  being  suspended  by  the  agency  of  the  albuminous,  mu- 
cilaginons,  and  saccharine  princlples. 

2.  Ahtodaijl  Amara.  Éitter  almonds.  Thèse  are  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding  variety.  They  hâve  the  bitter  taste  of  the  peacli-kernel,  and,  though 
in  their  natural  state  inodorous  or  nearly  so,  bave,  when  triturated  with  water, 
the  fragrance  of  the  peach  blossom.  They  contain  the  same  ingrédients  as 
sweet  almonds,  and  like  them  form  a  milky  emulsion  with  water.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  they  also  contained  hydrocyanic  acid  and  an  essential 
oil,  to-  which  their  peculiar  taste  and  smell,  and  their  peculiar  opération  upon 
the  System  were  ascribed.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Robi- 
quet  and  Boutron,  that  thèse  princlples  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  almond,  but 
resuit  from  the  reaction  of  water;  aud  Wiihler  and  Liebig  havc  proved,  what 
was  suspected  by  Robiquet,  that  they  are  formed  out  of  a  substance  of  pecB- 
liar  properties,  denominated  amygdaUn,  which  is  the  characteristic  constitu- 
ent of  bitter  almonds.  This  substance,  which  was  discovered  by  Robiquet 
and  Boutron,  is  white,  crystallizable,  inodorous,  of  a  sweetish  bitter  taste, 
unalterable  in  the  air,.freely  soluble  in  water  and  hot  alcohol,  very  slightly 
aoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  elementary  constituents 
are  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and. oxygen;  and  it  is  «upposed  to  be  an 
atnide;  as,  when  treated  with  an  alkali,  it  yields  ammonia  and  a  peculiar  acid 
which  has  been  naroed  amygdalic  acid.  Liebig  and  Wdhler  recommend  the 
foUowing  process  for  procuring  it,  in  which  the  object  of  the  fermentation  is 
to  destroy  the  sugar  with  which  it  is  assoeiated.  Bitter  almonds,  previously 
4eprived  of  their  fixed  oil  by  pressure,  are  to  be  boiled  in  successive  por- 
tions of  alcohol  till  they  are  exhausted.  From  the  liquors  thus  obtained, 
ail  the  alcohol  is  to  be  drawn  off  by  distillation  ;  care  being  taken,  near  the 
end  of  the  process,  not  to  exposp  the  syrupy  residue  to  too  great  •  beat. 
This  residue  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  water,  mixed  with  good  yeast,  and 
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pl«%d  in  a  warm  sitaaiion.  After  the  fermentation  which  enaues  has  ceased, 
tbe  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  eraporated  to  the  consisteiice  of  syrap,  and  niixed 
with  alcohol.  The  amygdalin  is  thus  precipitated  in  connexion  wiih  a  por- 
tion or  gum,  from  whieh  it  may  be  iseparated  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol, 
which  will  deposit  it  upon  cooling.  If  pure,  it  will  form  a  perfectiy  trans- 
parent solution  with  water.  Âny  oil  which  it  may  contain  may  be  separated 
by  washing  it  with  etber.  One  pound  of  almonds  yielded  at  least  120  grains 
of  amygdalin.     {Annaltn  der  Pharm.,  xxii.  œid  xziii.  329.) 

Amygdalin,  when  mixed  with  an  emulsion  of  »weet  ainronds,  gives  rise, 
among  other  prodncts,  to  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  hydrocyanic 
icid — the  emulsin  of  the  sweet  almonds  aeting  the  part  of  a  ferment,  by 
setting  OD  foot  a  reaction  between  the  amygdalin  and  water;  and  the  same 
lesnlt  is  obtained  when  pure  emulsin  is  added  to  a  solution  of  amygdalin. 
It  appears  then  that  the  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  developed  in  bitter 
almonds  when  moislened,  resuit  from  the  mutuel  reaction  of  amygdalin, 
water,  and  emulsin.  It  is  asserted  that  emulsin  procured  from  other  seeds, 
as  ibose  of  the  poppy,  hemp,  and  mustard,  is  capable  of  producing  the  same 
réaction  between  water  and  amygdalin,  thoueh  in  a  iess  degree  than  that  of 
the  sweet  or  bitter  almonds.     (Armai  der  Pharm.,  xxviii.  290.) 

Bitter  almonds  yield  their  fixed  oil  by  pressure;  and  the  essential  oil, 
impregoated  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  obtained  from  the  cesidue  by 
distillation  with  water.  This  oil,  usually  called  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  has  a 
bitter,  acrid,  boming  teste,  and  the  pecnliar  odour  of  tifie  kernel  in  a  very  bigh 
degree.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  heavier  than  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  sllghtly  soluble  in  water,  and  deposits,  upon  standing,  a  white 
crystallioe  substance,  which  consists  chiefly  of  benzoic  acid.  It  may  be 
entirely  freed  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  agilating  it  sirongly  with  hydrate 
of  lime  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  submitting  tbe  mixture  to  dis» 
tillation..  The  oïl  comes  over  with  the  water,  from  which  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  tbe  nsual  manner.  Thus  purified,  it  still  relains  its  peculiar  odour, 
with  a  burning  and  aromatic  laste  ;  but,  as  proved  by  Dr.  Goppert  of  Breslan, 
is  wholly  destitute  of  those  poisonous  properties  which  distinguish  the  oil  in 
ils  original  state,  and  which  dépend  on  the  présence  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Tbe  odour  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  has  been  usually,  but  erroneously, 
aseribed  to  this  acid,  which,  on  examinalionî'will  be  found  to  smell  very 
differently.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  lo  the  essential  oils  of  the  cherry 
lanrel,  of  the  bird  cherry,  and  probably  of  other  vegetables  supposed  to  con- 
tain hydrocyanic  acid.  The  benzoic  acid  which  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
deposits  upojt  standing,  lias  been  satisfaetorily  proved  by  Robiqnet  and  Bou- 
tron  not  to  pre-exist  in  the  oil,  but  to  resuit  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen; 
and  Wôliler  and  Liebig  hâve  rendered  it  probable  that  ihere  exists  a  radical 
in  the  oil,  consisting  of  carbon,  bydrogen,  and  oxygen,  which,. though  it  has 
not  yet  been  isolaied,  is  a  distinct  substance,  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  nn- 
merous  compounds.  The  oil  is  composed  of  this  radical,  called  henzule,vaà 
hydrogen,  with  the  former  of  which,  oxygen  when  absorbe.d  forms  benzoic 
add,  and  with  the  latter,  water.  The  pure  oil  is  therefore  considered  a 
hydrurel  ofbenzule. 

The  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  opérâtes  upon  the  System  in  a  manner 
elosely  analogous  to  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  A  single  drop  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  a  bird,  and  four  drops  hâve  occasioned  the  death  of  a  dog  of  middle 
size.  The  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds  opérâtes  in  a  similar  manner, 
though  Iess  powerfully  ;  and  the  almonds  themselves  hâve  proved  deleterious 
when  taken  in  considérable  quantities'.  Confectioners  employ  bitter  almonds 
for  oommunicating  flavour  to  the  syrup  of  orgeat.     (See  Syrupus  dmyg- 
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dala.)  The  kernel  of  the  peach  possessea  similar  properties,  and  ia  fre- 
quently  used  as  a  subatitute.  The  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  mucb  used  by  the 
perfumers. 

Médical  Propertiei  and  Use».  Sweet  almonds  exercise  no  olher  influ- 
ence upoD  the  System  than  ihat  of  a  demulcent.  The  emalsion  formed  by 
thturating  ihem  with  water  is  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  the  administration  of 
olher  medicines,  and  is  itself  useiul  in  cases  of  catarrbal  affection.  Bitter 
almonds  are  more  energetic,  and,  though  not  much  in  use,  might  undoabt- 
edly  be  employed  with  adrantage  in  cases  to  which  the  hydrocyunic  acid  is 
applicable.  An  emulsion  made  with  them  bas  been  beneficially  prescribed 
in  pectoral  affections  attended  with  cough,  and  is  said  to  hâve  cured  inter- 
mittents when  bark  has  failed.  (Bergiua,  Mat.  Mtd.)  It  probably  opérâtes 
by  diminishing  the  ezcitability  of  the  nenroas  System,  and  moderating  exist- 
ing  irritation.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  says  that  he  has  fotind  it  extremely  uselbl 
as  a  lotion  in  acné  rosea  and  impétigo.  Bitter  almonds  are  said  by  Hufeland 
to  baye  been  successfully  employed  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tape  -worm.  In 
some  persons  they  produce  urticaria  when  taken  in  the  smallest  quantities. 

The  oU  of  bitter  dmond»  might  probably  be  substituted  with  adrantage 
for  the  médicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  as  the  acid  contained  in  the  oil  is  much 
lesB  liable  to  décomposition,  remaining  for  severai  years  unaltered,  if  the  oil 
is  preserred  in  well  stopped  bottles.  According  to  Schrader,  1 00  parts  of 
the  oil  contain  suiBcient  acid  for  the  production  of  22'5  parts  of  Prussian 
Uue.  From  this  fact  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  oit  is  about  four  times  as 
atrong  as  our  officinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  may  tberefore  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  from  a  quarter  of  a  drop  to  a  drop,  to  be  gradually  and  Tery  eau- 
tiously  increased  till  some  effect  upon  the  system  is  observed.  It  may  be 
administered  in  emulsion  with  gum  Arabie,  loaf  sugar,  and  water.  It  bas 
been  employed  ezternally,  dissoTved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop 
to  a  fluidonnce,  in  prurigo  senilis  and  other  cases  of  tronblesome  itching. 
To  facilitale  the  solution  in  water,  the  oil  may  be  previously  dissolved  in 
spirit. 

Wohler  and  Liebig  propose,  as  a  substitute  for  cberry-laurel  water,  which 
owes  its  effects  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid  it  contains,  but  is  objectionable  from 
its  unequal  strength,  an  extemporaneous  mixture,  consisting  of  17  grains  of 
amygdalin,  and  one  fluidounce  of  an  emulsion  made  with  two  drachms  of 
sweet  almonds,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  This  mixture  contains, 
aeeording  to  the  above  named  cbemists,  one  grain  of  absolute  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  is  équivalent  to  two  fluidounces  of  fresh  cherry-lanrel  water.  If 
it  be  found  to  answer  in  practice,  it  will  hâve  the  great  advantage  of  certainty 
in  relation  to  the  dose;  as  amygdalin  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time  unal- 
tered. If  the  calculation  of  Wohler  and  Liebig  be  correct  as  to  the  quantity 
of  acid  il  contains,  not  more  than  a  fluidrachm  should  be  given  as  a  com- 
mencingdose. 

Off.  Prqp.  of  Stoeet  Jilmond*.  Confectio  Amygdalœ,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.; 
Mistura  Acaciae,  Ed.,  Dub.;  M istura  Amygdalœ,  U.  S„  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.; 
Mistura  Camphorse,  Ed.;  Oleum  Âmygdalarum,  Jhd).;  Syrupus  Amygdale, 
U.S. 

Off.  Prep.  of  Bitter  Mmondt.    Syrupus  Amygdate,  U.  S.  W. 
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AMYGDALUS  PERSICA.  Folia.  Bub. 
Peach  Leaves. 

Pécher,  Fr  ;  PBnidibioin,  Germ.;  Persico,  liai;  AlberchJjfO,  Sfon. 

AxYGDALvs.    See  AMYGDÀLA. 

^mygdalu»  Penica.  Willd.  ,Sp.  Plant,  ii.  982  ;  Woodv.  Med,  Bot.  p. 
511.  t.  184. — Persica  vidgaris.  Miller,  Lamarck.  Every  one  is  familiar 
«ith  the  appearance  of  the  common  peach  tree.  It  is  characterized  speci- 
fically  by  having  *'  ail  the  serratures  of  the  leaves  acute,  and  by  ils  sessile 
solitaiy  fiowers."  Though  ils  Dative  counlry  is  not  certainly  known,  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  bave  been  brought  originally  from  Persia.  In  no 
coantry,  perbaps,  does  it  atlain  greater  perfection,  as  regards  tlie  character  of 
ils  fruit,  Uian  in  ihe  United  States. 

Peaches  are  among  the  most  gratefui  and  wholesome  of  our  summei 
fruits.  Tbey  abound  in  saccharine  matter,  which  renderstheir  juice  suscep- 
tible of  the  TJDoas  fermentation;  and  a  distilled  liquor  prepared  from  them 
has  been  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  counlry  under  the  name  of  peach 
brandy. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  bear  a  dose  resemblance  in  appearanee  and  pro- 
periies,  and  probably  in  chemical  nature,  to  bitter  almonds,  for  which  they 
are  freqiiently,  and  wilhout  inconvenience,  substituted  in  our  shops.  They 
are  employed  by  dislillers  in  the  préparation  of  Hqueurs,  and  by  cake- 
bakers  to  give  flavour  to  varions  productions  of  their  ovens;  and  are  said  to 
yield  as  mucb  amygdalin  as  bitter  almonds. 

The  flowers,  leaves,  and  bark  aiso  hâve  the  peculiar  odour  and  tasle  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  would  probably  yield  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  leaves 
aiTord  a  volatile  cil  by  distillalion.  Thèse  are  the  only  part  directed  by  the 
J)ublin  Collège. 

Médical  Propertiea,  ^c.  Peach  leaves  are  said  to  be  laxative  ;  and  they 
probably  exert,  to  a  moderate  extent,  a  sédative  influence  over  the  nervous 
System.  They  hâve  been  used  as  an  anthelmintic  wiih  great  reported  suo- 
eess.  More  recently  their  infusion  has'  been  recommended  in  irrilability  of 
the  bladder,  in  sick  stomach,  and  hooping-cough.  Half  an  ounce  of  the 
dried  leaves  may  be  infused  in  a  pint  of  boiling  waler,  and  half  a  fluidonnce 
given  for  a  dose  three  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently.  Dr.  Dougos  gives, 
in  hooping-cough,  a  pint  of  the  strong  infusion,  in  small  doses,  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxiii.  356.) 

The  flowers  also  are  laxative  ;  and  a  syrup  prepared  from  them  is  con- 
siderably  used,  in  infantile  cases,  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  Woodville 
States  that  a  drachm  of  the  dried  flowers,  or  half  an  ounce  in  their  récent 
State,  given  in  infusion,  is  the  dose  as  a  vermifuge.  Cases  of  fatal  poison- 
ing  from  their  use  in  children  are  on  record. 

The  kernels  bave  more  of  the  peculiar  powers  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
therefore  require  to  be  used  wilh  some  caution.  Blanched,  and  rubbed  up 
«ith  hot  water,  they  form  an  eraulsion  well  adapted  to  coughs  depending 
on  or  associated  wilh  nervous  irritation. 

The  dried  fruit  stewed  with  sugar  is  an  excellent  laxative  article  of  diet, 
iaitable  to  cases  of  convalescence  attended  with  torpid  bowels.  Vf. 
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AMYLUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Starch. 

«•  The  fecula  of  the  seed*  of  Triticam  vulgare."  U.  S.,  Ed.  ••  Triticnm 
hybernum.  Seminum  Fsecula."  Lond. 

Amidon,  Fr.,-  Sl&rkmehl,  Otrm.;  Amido,  hti.;  AJmidon,  iS^ii. 

Starch  is  a  proximate  vegetable  principle  contained  in  most  plants,  and 
especially  abundant  in  the  various  grains  ;  sach  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
lice,  maize,  &c.  ;  in  othor  seeds,  as  peas,  beans,  chestnnts,  acorns,  &c.;  and 
in  Dumerous  tuberous  roots,  as  those  of  the  potato  {Solanum  tuberotum), 
the  sweet  potato  (Convohmhts  Batatas),  the  arrow-root,  the  cassava  plant, 
and  différent  species  of  Curcuma.  The  process  for  obtaining  it  consists 
euentially  in  redncing  the  substances  in  which  it  exists  to  a  state  of  minute 
diiision,  agitating  or  washing  them  with  cold  water,  straining  or  pouring  off 
the  liquid,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  tiU  the  fine  fecula  which  it  holds  in  sus- 
pension bas  subsided.  This,  when  dried,  is  starch,  more  or  less  pare  ac- 
eording  to  the  care  taken  in  conducting  the  process.  The  starch  of  com- 
merce is  procured  chiefly  from  wheat,  sometimes  also  from  potatoee.  Oor 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  détails  in  relation  to  the  particular  steps 
of  the  opération  to  which  thèse  substances  are  subjected  ;  and  the  omission 
is  of  less  conséquence,  as  starch  is  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary. 

Starch  is  white,  pulvérulent,  opaque,  and,  as  fonnd  in  the  shops,  is  usually 
in  columnar  masses,  having  a  somewhat  crystalline  aspect,  and  producing  a 
peculiar  sound  when  pressed  between  the  fingers.  Its  spécifie  gravity  is 
1*53.  When  exposed  lo  a  moist  air,  it  absorbs  a  considérable  quantity  of 
water,  which  may  be  driven  off  by  a  gentle  beat  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  cold  water;  but  unités  with  boiling  water,  which,  on  cooling, 
forms  with  it  a  soft  semi-transparent  paste,  or  a  gelatinous  opaline  solution, 
according  to  the  proportion  of  starch  employed.  The  paste,  placed  on  folds 
of  blotling  paper,  renewed  as  they  become  wet,  abandons  its  water,  con- 
tracts,  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  hom.  If  the  proportion  of  starch  be 
Tery  small,  the  solution,  after  slowly  depositing  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
insoluble  matter,  continues  permanent,  and  upon  being  evaporated  yields  a 
semi-transparent  mass,  which  is  partially  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  starch 
bas,  therefore,  been  modified  by  the  combined  agency  of  water  and  heat  ; 
nor  can  it  be  restored  to  its  original  condition.  Exposed,  in  the  dry  state, 
to  a  température  somewhat  above  212°,  it  undergoes,  according  to  Caventou, 
a  similar  modification  ;  and  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  roast  it  slighily  con- 
Terts  it  into  a  substance  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  applicable  to  the  same 
pnrposes  as  gum  in  the  arts.  The  same  change  in  regard  to  solubility  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  produced  by  mechanical  means,  as  by  trituration  in  a  mor- 
tar;  and  that  the  effect  is  not  the  result  of  heat  evolved  by  friction,  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  it  takes  place  when  the  starch  is  triturated  with  water.  The 
iriews  now  generally  entertained  in  relation  to  starch,  by  which  the  above 
mentioned  phenomena  may  be  most  conveniently  explained,  are- those  ori- 
mnally  presented  by  Raspail,  and  subsequently  confirmed  and  extended  by 
Guibourt,  Guérin,  and  others.  According  to  thèse  views,  starch  consists 
of  organized  granules,  which,  examined  by  the  microscope,  appear  to  be  of 
TarioQS  form  and  size.  Thèse  granules  consist  of  a  thin  exterior  pellicle  or 
tégument,  and  of  an  interior  substance,  the  former  whoUy  insoluble,  the 
latter  soluble  in  water.  The  former  constitutes,  according  to  M.  Payen, 
<mly  4  or  6  thousandths  of  the  weight  of  starch.    In  relation  to  the  interior 
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portKMi  différant  opinions  are  entertained.  M.  Gaérin  thinks  that  it  con- 
sista of  two  distinct  substances,  one  sohible  in  cold  water,  the  other  soluble 
at  first  in  boiling  water  bot  becominff  insoloble  by  eraporation.  Thns, 
vben  one  part  of  starcb  is  boiled  for  fineen  minutes  in  one  hundred  parts  of 
vster,  and  tbe  liquid  is  allowed  to  'Mand,  a  small  portion,  eonsisling  of  the 
broken  tefumenta,  is  graduatly  depositeid.  If  the  solution  be  now  filtered 
and  eraporated,  another  portion  is  deposited  which  cannot  aAerwards  be 
dissidved.  When  «hoUj  deprived  of  ihis  porUon  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
iKss,  the  solution  yields  the  part  soluble  in  cold  water.  Âccording  to  MM. 
Payen  md  Persoz,  the  interior  portion  of  tbe  globules  consista  only  of  a 
single  sobstance,  which  is  converted  into  tfae  two  just  mentioned  by  the 
agency  of  water;  and  Thenard  is  inelined  to  the  same  opinion.'  An  appro- 
priate  naine  for  the  interior  soluble  portion  of  starch  is  amidin,  which  ha* 
been  adopted  by  some  chemists.  Starch,  in  its  perfect  state,  is  not  affected 
by  edd  water,  becanse  the  ezterior  insoluble  tégument  prevents  the  access 
of  the  liquid  to  the  interior  portion;  but  when  the  peilicle  is  broken  by  the 
•gency  of  beat,  or  by  mechanical  means,  the  fluid  is  admitted,  and  the  starch 
pvbally  diasolved.*  Another  view  of  the  structure  of  the  starch  granule, 
foonded  on  microeeopie  observation,  has  been  advanced  by  Schleiden.  Ac- 
oofding  to  tfais  Tiew,  it  consists  of  concentric  layers,  ail  of  which  hâve  the  same 
ebemiëd  composition  ;  but  the  outer  layers  ba?ing  been  fîrst  formed,  hâve  more 
eobesioB  than  the  inner,  and  are  consequently  more  diflScult  of  solubility. 
Ile  rings  obsenred  npon  the  surface  of  the  granules,  in  some  varieties,  are 
■erdy  the  edges  of  thèse  layers  ;  and  the  point  or  hylum  about  which  the 
rings  are  conoentrically  plaeed,  is  a  minute  noie,  through  which  probably  the 
sobstance  of  the  interior  layers  was  introdnced.  (Pharm.,  Central  Btat.  Juni, 
1844,  p.  401.) 

lodine  forms  with  starch,  whether  in  its  original  sute  or  in  solution,  a  bine 
eompoond;  and  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  the  most  délicate  test  of  its  présence 
in  any  mixture.  The  colonr  varies  somewhat  âccording  to  the  proportions 
em[4oyed.  When  the  two  substances  are  about  equal,  the  compound  is  of  s 
bcMtifn]  indigo  blue;  if  the  iodine  is  in  excess,  it  is  blackish-blue  ;  if  the 
starch,  TÎolet-blue.  A  singular  property  of  the  iodide  of  starch  is  that  its 
soiotion  becomea  colonriess  if  heated  to  about  200°,  and  afterwards  recovers 
Mb  Une  colour  npon  cooling.  By  boUing,  the  colonr  is  permanently  lost. 
Alkalies  anite  with  stareh,  forming  soluble  compounds,  which  are  dîecom- 
posed  by  aeids,  the  starch  being  precipitated.  It  is  thrown  down  (rom  iti 
soiotion  by  lime-water  and  baiyta  water,  forming  insoluble  compoundt 
with  thèse  earths.  The  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  précipitâtes  it  in  com> 
bisatioa  witb  the  ozide  of  the  métal.  Starch  may  be  made  to  unité  with 
tannin  by  boiling  their  solutions  together;  and  a  compound  recuits,  which, 
thoagfa  retained  by  the  water  while  hot,  is  deposited  when  it  cools.  By  long 
boSing  with  dihitéd  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  first  into  dex- 
tmt,^  and  nltimately  into  a  saccharine  substance  similar  to  the  sugar  of 
grapes.  A  similar  conversion  into  dextrine  and  the  sugar  of  grapes  is  effect- 
ed  by  nseans  of  a  prineiple  ealled  diatteue,  discovered  by  MM.  Payen  and 
Persoz  in  the  seeds  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  aAer  germination.  (See  Hof' 
ieum.)    Strong  muriatic  and  nilric  acids  dissolve  it  ;  and  the  latter,  by  the 

•  See  Awt.  Jmn.  tf  Plmrwu,  xi.  965,  fcr  «n  iotereetinf  peper  by  Wm.  Proeler,  Joiin  «■ 
the  vaiioM  opinigns  in  reUlion  to  tiie  aatan  ofetanb;  alèo  Ibid.  xv.  9t6,  fat  leaarkaby 
Fenira  on  poiato  ■tareh. 

t  Dexfrnu  is  a  sabetanoe  resembling  gum  in  ■ppearanee  and  propertiee,  bot  differin* 
*•■  it  ia  set  ttutimg  raneic  acid  by  thé  action  of  nitrie  acid.  It  ie  larfcljr  dÏMolved 
if  »«lif,  bet  or  eold,  uti  fcnns  a  nroeUagiocos  solotkn,  fioa  wbieb  it  k  precipitated  if 
aiesU.  ThisflaidhasMaeliMaidszUiae. 
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aid  of  beat,  converts  it  into  oxalic  and  malic  acids.  Goncenlrated  sulpharie 
acid  décomposes  it.  Mized  with  hot  water  and  expoeed  to  a  température  of 
70  or  S0°,  it  undergoes  fermentation,  which  retiults  in  the  formation  of  several 
distinct  principles,  among  which  are  sugar,  a  gumniy  substance  (perhaps 
dextrine),  and  a  modification  of  starch  which  De  Saussure  called  amidine. 

The  tegumentary  portion  of  starch,  for  which  the  oame  of  canylin  bas 
been  proposed,  when  entirely  freed  from  the  interior  solublc  matter,  is 
wholly  insoluble  in  water  even  by  prolonged  boiling,  ia  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  is  said  to  auffer  no  change  by  tbe  action  of  iodine  or  diastase.  The 
acids,  however,  act  upon  it  as  they  do  upon  starch.  It  approaches  nearer  ia 
properties  to  lignin  than  to  any  other  principle. 

Starch,  as  obtained  from  différent  substances,  is  somewhat  différent  in  its 
characters.  Wheat  itarch,  when  examined  by  a  microscope,  is  found  to 
consist  of  granules  of  varions  sizes,  usually  rounded,  but  uneven  upon  the 
surface,  and  mixed  with  loose  integuments,  resulting  from  the  process  of 
grinding.  It  has  also  a  certain  degree  of  bardness  and  adhesiveness,  owing, 
according  to  Guibourt,  to  tbe  escape  of  a  portion  of  tbe  interior  substance  of 
the  broken  granules,  which  attracts  some  moisiure  from  the  air,  and  thua 
becoming  glutinous,  acts  as  a  bond  between  those  which  remain  unbroken. 
Anoiher  opinion  attributes  this  peculiar  consistence  to  the  rétention  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  gluten  of  tbe  wheat  flour,  which  causes  the  granules  to  cohere. 
Polalo  starch  is  employed  in  varions  forms,  being  prepared  so  as  to  imitate 
more  costly  amylaceous  substances,  such  as  arrow-root  and  sago.  In  its 
ordinary  state,  it  is  more  pulvérulent  than  wheat  starch,  bas  a  somewhat 
glistening  appearance,  and  may  be  disiinguished,  with  tbe  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, by  the  size  of  its  granules,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
kno  wn  fecula,  except  canna  or  tous  les  mois.  They  are  exceedingly  diversified 
in  size  and  shape,  though  their  reguiar  form  is  thought  to  be  ovate.  They  are 
characterized  by  concentric  rings  or  rugœ,  whicb  are  most  readily  distin- 
guishable  in  the  fresh  starch,  and  are  said  by  Raspail  to  disappear  upon  de- 
siccation.  Thèse  surround  a  minute  circular  hole  or  hylum  upon  the  surface 
of  the  granule.  In  some  instances  there  are  two  of  thèse  holes,  one  at  each 
end,  or  both  at  the  same  end.  The  characters  of  other  kinds  of  fecula  will 
be  given  under  the  heads  of  the  several  officinal  substances  of  which  they 
constitute  the  whole  or  a  part.  Starch  consista  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen — its  formula,  from  wbatever  source  it  may  be  derived,  being,  accord- 
ing to  the  latcst  opinions,  CuHu,Ou,. 

Médical  Properties,  ^c.  Starch  is  nutritive  and  demulcent,  but  in  it« 
ordinary  form  is  seldom  administered  internaliy.  Powdered  and  dusled  upon 
tbe  skin,  it  is  snmetimes  used  to  absorb  irritating  sécrétions,  and  prevent 
excoriation.  Dissolved  in  hot  water  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  is  often  employed 
in  enemata,  either  as  a  vehicle  of  other  substances,  or  as  a  demulcent  appli- 
cation in  irritated  states  of  the  rectum.  It  may  be  used  as  an  antidote  to 
iodine  taken  in  poisonous  quantities. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Amyli,  Lond.;  Enema  Opii  vel  Anodynnm,  Pd.f 
Mucilago  Amyli,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Pulvis  Tragacanthœ  Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed.} 
Tfochisci  Acaciœ,  Ed.  >  W. 

ANETHUM.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Dill  Seeds. 

"Anethum  graveolens.  I^uctus."  Lond.  "Fruit  of  ADçthnm  grareo- 
lens."  Ed. 

Aneth  fc  odenr  forte,  Fr.;  Dill,  Gérai.;  Aneto,  liai,;  Eneldo,  Sfu*. 
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AiraTHim.  Sex.  Stfst.  Peatandria  Digynia. — Nai,  Ord.  UmbeUifers  or 
Âpiaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fnât  nearlf  ovate,  compiessed,  Btriated.  PttaU  involaled, 
ealire.  fllUd. 

Autkum  graveoUru.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1469;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
125.  t.  48.  DiU  is  an  anaual  plant,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  long, 
•piodie-shapedroot;  an  erect,  striated,  jointed,  branchisg  stem;  and  bipin- 
Baie  or  tripinnate,  glaucons  leares,  which  stand  on  sheaihing  footstalka,  and 
bave  linear  and  pointed  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  in  large,  âat, 
terminal  umbels,  destitute  of  involucre.  The  plant  is  a  natire  of  Spaln, 
Pmrtngal,  and  tbe  South  of  France;  and  is  found  growing  wild  in  Tarions 
parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  ia  cultivated  in  a]|  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
bas  been  introduced  into  our  gardens.  The  seeds,  as  the  fruit  is  eommonly 
called,  are  the  only  part  nsed.  They  are  usualiy  rather  roore  than  a  Une  ia 
length,  and  less  than  a  Une  in  breadth,  of  an  oval  shape,  thin,  concave  on 
one  side,  convex  and  striaied  on  the  other,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  surrounded 
bj  a  yeUowish  membranous  expansion.  Their  sniell  ie  strong  and  aromatic, 
but  less  agreeable  than  that  of  fennel-seed;  their  taste,  nroderately  warm  and 
pnngent.  Thèse  properties  dépend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained 
separate  by  distillation.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-881. 
Tfae  bruised  seeds  impart  their  virtues  to  alcohol  and  to  boiling  water. 

Médical  Properties.  Dill  seeds  bave  tlie  properties  conunon  to  the  aro- 
matics,  bnt  are  very  seldom  nsed  in  this  country.  They  may  be  given  in 
powder  or  infusion.    The  dose  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  a  drachm. 

Ojf.  Prtp,  Aqua  Anethi,  Lond.,  £d.;  Oleum  Anethi,  £d.  W. 

ANGELICA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Angdica. 

**The  root  and  herb  of  Angelica  atropurpurea.'^  U.  S. 

Akoeuca.  iSear.  Sytt.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifer»  or 
Apiacec. 

Gtn.  Ch.  IVtdt  elliptic,  compressed,  somewhat  solid  and  corticate,  ridges 
Ihree,  dorsal  acute,  intervais  grooved,  margin  alated.  General  involucre 
none.  {Sprengel.)  Umbel  large,  many-rayed,  spreading;  umbellet  dense, 
•nbhemispheric  ;  involuctU  about  eight-leaved.  Calyx  five-toolhed,  PttaU 
inâected.  Nuttall. 

Jîngelîca  atropurpurea.  WiUd.  S^.  Plant,  i.  1430.  This  indigenons 
qieeies  of  Angelica,  soraetimes  called  mastenoort,  bas  a  perennial  purpliah 
root,  and  a  sraooth  herbaceous'stem,  the  dark  colonr  of  which  bas  given  riso 
to  the  spécifie  name  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  and  supported  by 
very  large  inflated  pétioles.  The  partitions  of  the  leaf  are  nearly  quinate, 
with  ovate,  aente,  deeply  serrate,  somewhat  lobed  leaflets,  of  which  tbe  three 
terminal  are  confluent.    Tbe  flowers  are  greenish  while. 

The  purple  angelica  «tends  throughout  the  United  States  firom  Canada 
to  Carolina,  growing  in  meadows  and  marshy  woods,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  Joly.  It  is  smaller  than  the  JÎ.  Archangelica,  with  a  less  succulent 
stem.  The  whole  plant  is  officinal.  Il  has  a  strong  odour,  and  a  warm 
aromatic  taste.  The  juice  of  the  récent  root  is  acrid,  and  is  said  to  be  poi- 
■onoos;  bnt  the  aerimony  is  dissipated  by  drying. 

Médical  Properties,  ^c.    The  médical  virtues  of  the  plant  are  simtlar  to 
thoee  of  the  garden  Angelica  of  Europe,  for  which  it  has  been  propoaed  m  « 
■obaaiute.     It  i»,  however,  litUe  cmployed.     An  infusion  »  occaixoaaUy 
10 
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nsed  in  flatolent  eolie  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  atenu  are  sometines  candied 
by  the  eountry  people.  W. 

ANGELICA  ARCHANGELICA.  Semina.  Dub. 
Seeds  of  Garden  AngeUca. 

ANGELICA.  Ed. 
Root  of  Garden  AngeUca. 

"Root  ofAngelica  Ârchangelica."  Ed. 

Angélique,  Fr.;  Engelwurzel,  Oerm.;  Arcungelica,  lud^  Angeltoa,  Sfan, 

Anoelica.     See  ANGELICA.  U.S. 

Angdica  JÎrchangelica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1428;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
p.  86.  t.  35. — Archangelica  officincdts,  Hoch,  De  Cand.,  &c.  Garden  an- 
gtlica  has  a  long,  liùck,  fleshy,  bieonial  root,  fumished  with  many  fibres, 
and  sending  up  annually  a  hoUow,  jointed,  round,  channeled,  smooib,  pur- 
pUah  stem,  which  rises  five  feet  or  more  in  heighl,  and  divides  into  nume- 
rous  branches.  The  leaves,  which  stand  upon  round  fistulous  footstalks, 
are  very  large,  doubly  pinnate,  with  ovate  lanccolate,  pointed,  acutely  serrate 
leaâets,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  three-lobed.  The  flowers  are  small, 
greenish-white,  and  disposed  in  very  large,  many-rayed,  terminal  umbels, 
composed  of  numerous  dense,  heraispherical  urabeliets. 

Tnis  plant  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  tbe  high, 
monntainous  régions  in  the  southern  section  of  that  continent,  as  in  Swit- 
zerland  and  among  the  Pyrennees.  It  has  become  an  object  of  culture  in 
Tarions  parts  of  Europe,  and  may  be  occasionally  met  with  in  the  gardens 
of  this  eountry.  It  flowers  during  tne  summer.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
fragrant  odour,  and  possesses  aromatic  properties;  but  the  root  and  fruit 
only  are  officinal. 

1.  The  root  should  be  dug  ap  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year,  as  it  is  tbeo 
less  liable  to  become  mouldy  and  worm-eaten  than  when  taken  from  the 
ground  in  the  spring.  It  is  spindie-shaped,  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  at 
its  upper  extremity,  and  beset  with  numerous  long  descending  radicles. 
The  fresh  root  has  a  yellowish-gray  epidermis,  a  fleahy  yeliow  parenchyma, 
and  when  wounded  yields  a  lioney-coloured  juice,  which  has  ail  the  aro- 
matic properties  of  the  plant.  The  dried  root  is  grayish-brown  and  much 
wrinkled  externally,  whitish  and  spongy  within,  and  breaks  with  a  starchy 
fracture,  exhibiting  shining  resinous  points.  It  is  very  apt  lo  be  attackedby 
worms  ;  and  is  said  to  keep  best,  in  the  state  of  powder,  in  fuU  and  well 
dosed  vessels.  The  smell  is  strong  and  fragrant,  the  taste  at  first  sweetish, 
afterwards  warm,  aromatic,  bitterish,  and  somewhat  musky.  Thèse  pro- 
perties are  e^tracted  by  alcohol,  and  less  perfectly  by  water.  The  con- 
atituents  of  the  root,  according  to  the  younger  Buchner,  are  volatile  oil,  a 
peculiar  volatile  acid  which  he  calls  angelicic  acid,  a  wax-like  substance,  a 
erystallizable  sub-resin,  a  brittle  amorphous  resin,  a  bitter  principle,  tannic 
acid,  malic  acid,  sugar,  starch,  albumen,  pectic  acid,  fibrin,  and  various  salts. 
{Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3.  ter.  ii.  124.)  Five  hundred  parts  yield  by  distillation 
nearly  four  parts  of  volatile  oil. 

2.  The  teeds,  as  the  fruit  is  coramonly  called,  are  (wo  or  three  Unes  long, 
oral,  obtuse  or  somewhat  noiched  at  the  ends,  fiât,  and  marked  with  a  longi- 
tadinal  furrow  on  one  aide,  convex  with  three  angular  ridges  on  the  other. 
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Tbeyare  asb-coloared,  and  hare  ihe  same  smell  and  taata  as  the  root  llej 
are  said  to  keep  well. 

Médical  Froperliet.  Ângelica  is  an  élégant  aromatic  tonic;  but  ia  little 
employed  in  the  United  States.  The  Laplanders,  in  whose  countiy  it  floor> 
icbes,  are  said  to  esteem  it  highiy  as  a  condiment  and  medicine.  In  Europe, 
the  siems  are  frequentlj  made  into  a  préserve,  and  iiaed  in  desserts  in  order 
to  excite  the  stomach.  The  dose  of  the  root  or  seeds  is  from  tfairty  graina 
to  a  drachm. 

Q^Prg».  Spiritoa  Anisi  Compositus, />u6.  Vf. 

ANGUSTURA.  U.S. 

Angustura  Barfe. 

«The  bark  of  Oalipea  officinalis.  Hancock."  U.  S. 

Off,  Sun.  GUSPARIA.  Gaiipea  Cusparia.  Cortex.  Lond.;  CDSPA- 
RIA.  Bark  of  Gaiipea  offieinalis,  Ed.}  ANGUSTURA.  BONPLAN- 
DI A  TRIPOLI  ATA.  Cortex.  Dub. 

ADgwtore,  Fr.i  Angostorariade,  Germ.,-  CorteccU  dell*  Angustura,  Italt  Cortesa  de 
ADjrostan,  Span. 

The  snbjeet  of  Angnstora  bark,  in  its  botanical  reladons,  has  been  in- 
volved  in  some  confusion.     The  dnig  was  at  first  snpposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  speciet  of  MagnoHa,  and  in  Europe  was  referred  bj  some  to  the 
àÊagnoUa  giauea  of  this  country.     Humboldt  and  Bonpland  were  the  first 
to  eoUf  hten  the  médical  public  as  to  its  true  source  ;  though  the  name  which 
it  bovB  was  snfficient  to  indieate  the  neighbourfaood  of  its  growth.     Then 
natBraJists,  when  at  Angnstnra,  a  South  American  city  npon  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoeo,  received  spécimens  of  the  foliage  of  the  plant  irom  which  the  bark 
was  oblained  ;  and  afterwards  believed  «hat  they  had  fonnd  the  same  pisnt 
ia  a  tree  growing  in  the  Ticinity  of  Cumana.     This  lattor  they  had  the 
opportnnity  of  personally  inspecting,  and  were  therefore  enabled  to  descr%e 
aeearately.     UnaUe  to  attach  it  to  aoy  known  genus,  they  erecicd  it  into  a 
new  ooe,  with  the  titk  of  Cusparia,  a  name  of  Indiaa  origin,  to  which  they 
added  the  spécifie  appellation  q{  fibrifuga.     On   the  authority  of  thew 
botankla,  the  Cusparia  febrifxtga  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  trae 
■oarce  of  the  medicine,  uid  was  recogniaed  as  such  by  the  Ijondon  Collège. 
A  spedmen  baving  in  the  mean  time  been  sent  by  them  to  Willdenow,  the 
aame  of  Bon^andia  was  imposed  on  the  new  genus  by  that  celebrated 
botaoist;  and  was  snbeeqnently  adopted  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  them- 
aelves,  in  their  great  work  on  eqninoctial  plants.     Hence  the  title  of  Bon- 
flutdia  trifoHata,  by  which  the  tree  is  described  in  many  works  of  Materia 
Medica.     De  Candolle,  however,  having  fonnd  in  the  description  ail  the 
dnfaeters  of  the  genaa  GaHpea  of  Aublet,  ha»  rejected  both  thèse  Utles,  and 
proposes  to  anbetitote  that  of  Gal^ea  Cutparia,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  London  Collège  in  the  last  édition  of  their  Pharmacopœia.    Afier  ail 
dKM  eommatalions,  however,  it  appears  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Han- 
eodc,  wbo  resided  for  several  months  in  the  conntry  of  the  Angustura  bark 
tree,  tbal  the  plant  described  by  Hamboldt  and  Bonpland  w  not  that  whidi 
yieW»  the  medicine,  but  probably  anolher  species  of  the  same  genus,  which 
thèse  anthors  had  roistaken  for  it,  having  been  led  into  error  by  ihe  iraper. 
feet  specioiens  which  they  received.»     Among  other  stnking  diflerences  be- 
tween  the  two  plants,  is  that  of  their  size  ;  the  tree  di»cnbed  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  being  of  great  magnitude,  attaining  the  height  ol  sixty  ot  e'vgYvxy 

•  S«  ■  p.T>er  b7  Joba  Hancock,  M.  D,  ia  the  Trai—e^oos  of  the  London  M*4\eo. 
BotaaicalSocwt/. 
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feet,  while  that  from  which  the  bark  is  obtained  is  never  higher  than  twcirtr 
feet.  Hancock  proposes  for  ihe  lalter  tbe  title  of  Galipea  officinalis,  which 
bas  been  adopled  in  the  Uniied  Siates  and  Edinburgh  Pbarinacopœias. 

Galipka.     Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nal.  Ont.  Rutaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Corolla  inferior,  irregular,  four  or  five  cleft,  hypocraieriform. 
Stamens  four  ;  two  stérile,  ÏMudon^s  Éneyc. 

Oalipea  officinalit.  Hancock,  Trans.  Dmd.  Mtdico-Bot.  Soc.  This  ia 
a  small  tree,  irregularly  branched,  rising  to  the  médium  height  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  with  an  erect  stem  from  three  to  ûje  inches  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  a  smooth  gny  bark.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  and 
composed  of  three  leaflets,  which  are  oblong,  pointed  at  each  extremity,  from 
six  to  ten  inches  in  length,  from  two  to  four  in  breadth,  and  supported  upon 
the  common  pétiole  by  short  leafstalks.  They  are  very  smooth  and  glosay, 
ofa  vivid  green  colour,  marked  occasionally  with  small,  whitish  round  spots, 
and,  when  fresh,  of  a  strong  odour  resembling  that  of  tobaceo.  The  flowers 
are  numerous,  wbite,  arranged  in  axillary  and  terminal,  peduncled  racemes, 
and  exhale  a  peculiar  unpleatant  odour.  The  fruit  consists  of  five  bivalve 
capsules,  of  which  two  or  three  are  commonly  abortive.  The  seeds,  two 
of  which  are  contained  in  eacK  capsule,  one  often  abortive,  are  round,  black, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 

This  tree  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  raountains  of  Garony,  situated 
between  the  7th  and  8th  degrees  of  N.  Latitude  ;  and  is  well  known  in  the 
missions  of  Tumeremo,  Uri,  Âlta  Gracia,  and  Cupapui,  near  the  Orinoco, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  océan.  It  flourishes  at  the  height 
of  from  six  hundred  to  one  thonsand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
élégant  wbite  Uossoms,  which  appear  in  vast  profusion  in  Ângust  and  8ep- 
tember,  add  greatly  to  tbe  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  bark  is  generally  brought  from  the  Westindia  ports  packed  in  casks; 
bot,  accordiflg  to  Mr.  Brande,  the  original  package,  formed  in  Angustura  or 
its  neighbourhood,  consists  of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  palm,  sorrounded 
by  a  network  made  of  sticks. 

Propartiet.  The  pièces  are  of  various  lengths,  for  the  most  part  slightly 
curveil,  rarely  quilled,  sometimes  nearly  flat,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  or 
more  in  thiekness,  pared  away  towards  the  edges,  covered  extemally 
'With  a  ligfat  yellowish-gray  or  whitish  wrinkled  epidermis,  easily  scrapnl 
by  the  nail,  and  intemally  of  a  yellowish-fawn  colour.  They  are  very 
fragile,  breaking  with  a  short,  resinous,  fracture,  and  yield,  on  being  put- 
verized,  a  pale  yellow  powder;  but  when  macerated  for  a  short  time  in 
water,  they  beconK  soft  and  tenacious,  and  may  be  eut  into  strips  with 
flcissors.  Th«  smell  of  Angustura  bark  is  peculiar  and  disagreeable  when 
fresh,  but  becomes  fainter  witb  âge  ;  the  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly  aroraatie, 
leaviog  a  sensé  of  pungency  at  the  eiid  of  the  tongue.  Aocording  to  Fischer, 
it  eontains  volatile  oil,  bitter  extractive,  a  hard  and  bitter  resin,  a  soA  resin, 
a  substance  analogous  to  caoutchouc,  gum,  lignin,  and  varions  salts.  The 
volatile  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  is  of  a  light- 
yellowish  colour,  lighter  than  water,  of  an  acrid  taste,  and  of  the  odour  of 
the  bark.  The  active  principles  are  probably  the  volatile  oil,  bitter  extrao- 
tive,  and  bitter  resin.     The  bark  imparta  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.*  ' 

*  In  the  Journal  de  Pharjnaeie,  tout.  xxii.  p.  66?,  we  find  a  notice  extracted  from  the 
Jakretbericht  for  1835,  in  which  it  it  sttted,  that  when  m  infation  of  An^nutura  bark  ia 
treated  with  abaolate  alcohol,  at  the  common  tcmperalore,  and  illowed  to  ovaporale  apon» 
taneooaly,  totrahedral  cryatali  ofa  peculiar  lubutance  aredepoailed,  which  Saladin,  ita  dis. 
covercr,  propoaea  lo  call  euiparin.  Thia  principlo  ia  atrictiy  neutral,  fuaible  at  a  geotle 
beat,  by  which  it  loaes  33-09  per  cent  of  ita  wei|;ht,  aoluble  in  900  parta  of  cold  and  100 
parte  of  boilinjr  water,  aoluble  in  tlie  ooDceotratcd  acida  and  ia  the  alkaliea,  and  precipi» 
taled  bj  tbe  inrgsioo  of  galla. 
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Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  «tetes  thtt  précipitâtes  are  prodoced  widi  tb»  ïoAk 
sion  by  the  •olutions  of  solphate  of  iron,  tartrate  of  sntimony  and  potassa, 
snlpfaate  of  copper,  acétate  and  sabaceiate  of  lead,  bichloride  of  mereoiy, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  pure  potassa  ;  by  nitric  and  salphnrie  acids;  and  by  the 
infnsions  of  galls  and  yellow  cinchona  ;  bat  how  far  thèse  substances  ara 
nedietnally  Incompatible  with  the  bark,  it  would  be  difficolt  in  the  présent 
State  of  our  knowledge  to  détermine. 

Falsb  ANaosTURA.  Under  this  title,  the  Earapsaa  writers  oe  Materia 
Medica  describe  a  batk  which  bas  been  introduced  on  the  continent  mixed 
with  the  tme  Angustura  bark,  and  which,  possessing  poisonous  properties, 
bas  in  some  instances  produced  anpleasant  efTects  when  preecribed  by  mis- 
take  for  that  medicine.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  thickness,  haidness, 
weight,  and  compactness  ;  by  its  resinous  fractnre  ;  by  the  appearance  of  its 
epidermis,  which  is  sometimes  covered  wilh  a  ferraginons  efflorescence, 
sometimes  is  yellowish-gray,  and  marked  wiih  promiuent  white  spots  ;  by 
the  brownish  colour  and  smoothness  of  its  internai  surface,  which  is  not, 
like  that  of  the  genuine  bark,  separable  into  lamine  ;  by  the  white  slightly 
yeUow  powder  which  it  yields;  by  its  total  want  of  odour,  and  ils  intensa 
tenadoos  bitterneis.  When  steeped  in  water,  it  does  not  beoome  soft  like 
tbe  true  Angostara.  Analyzed  by  Pelletier  and  Caventoa,  it  was  foond  to 
eonlain  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle  which  they  call  brttcia,  and  upon  which 
its  poisonons  opération  dépends.  Of  this  alkali  we  shall  hâve  occasion  to 
speak  in  anoiher  place.  (See  Nux  Vomica.)  In  conséquence  of  its  pre«enc«, 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid  apon  the  internai  surface  of  the  bark  prodnces  a  deqi 
blood-red  spot.  The  same  acid,  applied  to  the  eztemal  surface,  renders  it 
«merald-green.  In  the  true  Angnstnra  bark,  a  dnll  red  colour  is  produced 
by  the  acid  on  boih  surfaces.  Tiie  fahe  Anguttura  was  at  first  sopposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Bructa  antidysenlerica;  and  was  aflerwards  referred 
to  some  nnknown  species  of  Strychnos,  in  conséquence  of  eontaining  brucia, 
which  is  a  characteristic  ingrédient  of  that  genns  of  plants.  At  présent,  it  is 
generaily  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Slryehnot  Nux  vomtca,  the  bark 
of  which,  acGording  to  Dr.  O'Shaoghnessy,  exaetly  corresponds  with  the 
description  given  by  authors  of  the  false  Angustura,  and  like  it  contarns  bm- 
da.  Very  Uttle  of  the  false  Angustura  bark  reaches  the  United  Sûtes.  The 
only  spécimens  we  hâve  erer  seen,  are  some  which  hâve  bcen  sent  hither 
from  Europe  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Utes.  Angnstnra  bark  had  been  long  used  by 
(be  natives  of  the  conntry  where  it  grows,  before  it  became  known  in  Europe. 
From  the  continent  its  employment  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
acqnired  considérable  réputation.     It  was  first  taken  to  Europe  about  fifty 

Îears  since,  and  attracted  particular  attention  among  the  English  physicians. 
t  is  now  ranked  among  the  officinal  remédies  throoghout  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica ;  bat  has  not  snstained  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  at  first  held  ;  and 
in  tbe  United  States  is  not  mnch  prescribed.  Its  opération  is  that  of  a  stimu- 
lant tonie.  In  large  doses  it  aiso  évacuâtes  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is 
often  employed  for  this  parpose  in  South  America.  It  was  at  one  time 
eonsiderably  nsed  as  a  fébrifuge  in  the  place  of  Penrvian  bark  ;  but  has  not 
been  fonnd  generaily  snccessfnl  in  the  intermittents  of  northem  latitudes.  It 
is  said  to  be  parlicolarly  efficacious  in  bilious  dinrrhœas  and  dysenteries; 
and  has  been  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  and  other  diseascs  in  which  a  tonic 
treatment  is  demanded.  The  testimbny,  however,  of  practitioners  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  is  not  strongly  in  its  favonr  ;  and  it  is  probably  better 
adapted  to  tropical  diseases,  than  to  those  of  temperate  climates.  Hancock 
employed  it  very  extensively  in  the  malignant  bilious  intermitttent  feven, 
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dysenteries,  and  dropcies  of  Anguttora  and  Deraerara  ;  and  speaki  in  the 
strongest  terma  of  ita  efficacy  in  thèse  complaints.  The  form  in  which  be 
used  it  was  that  of  ferinented  infusion,  as  recommended  by  the  native  practi- 
tioners.  It  haa  this  advantage  over  Peruvian  bark,  that  it  is  less  apt  to  oppresa 
the  atomach. 

It  may  be  given  in  powder,  infusion,  tihoture,  or  extract.  The  dose  in 
■nbslance  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  In  larger  quantities  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duee  nansea.  Front  fire  to  fifteen  grains  is  the  dose  of  the  eztract,  whicli» 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Hancock,  is  inferior  to  the  powder  or  infusion. 
To  obviate  nansea,  it  is  frequently  combined  with  aroroatics. 

Off.JPrep.  Infusum  Angustura,  C/15.,Xon</.,  £(f.;  Tinctura  Angustnrae, 
Dub.,  Ed.  W. 

ANISUM.  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Anise. 

"The  fruit  of  Pimpinella  Anisum."  V.S.,  Ed.  «Pimpinella  Anisnin. 
Fmetuê."  Lond.    "  Pimpinella  Anisum.  Semina."  Hvlr. 

Graines  d'anii,  Fr.;  Anisiame,  Qtrm.;  Semi  d'uiiso,  i(«i.;  Simiente  de  aoU,  SpoM.; 
Anisun,  Arab. 

PixnNKLLA.  Sex.Sy$t.  Pentandria  Digynia.— .iVo/.  Oref.  Umbelliferae 
or  Apiaces.   . 

Gen.  Ch.  FniU  ovate-oblong.  Petd»  inferior.  Siigtna  nearly  globular. 
TFUld. 

Pimpindla  Anisum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1473  ;  Woodv.  Mtd.  Bot.  p. 
136.  t  S2.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  about  a  foot  in  height,  with  an  erect, 
smooth,  and  branching  stem.  The  leaves  are  petiolate,  the  lower  roundish- 
cordate,  lobed,  incised-serrate,  the  middle  pinnate-lobed  with  cuenate  or 
lanceolate  lobes,  the  npper  trifid,  undivided,  linear.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  in  terminal  compound  nmbels,  destitute  of  involucres. 

The  anise  plant  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  but  has  been  intro- 
duced  into  the  South  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  that 
continent  It  is  also  cultivated  occasionally  in  the  gardens  of  Ùiis  country. 
The  fruit  is  abundantly  produced  in  Malta  and  Spain.  The  Spanish  is 
smaller  than  the  German  or  French,  and  is  usually  preferred. 

Anise  seeds  (botanically  fruit)  are  about  a  Une  in  length,  oval,  striated, 
somewhat  downy,  attached  to  their  footstalks,  and  of  a  greenish-brown 
colonr,  with  a  shaide  of  yellow.  Their  odour  is  fragrant  and  increased  by 
friction  ;  their  taste  warm,  sweet,  and  aromatic  Thèse  properties,  which 
dépend  upon  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  are  imparted  sparingly  to  boiling  water, 
freely  to  alcohol.  The  volatile  oil  ezists  in  the  envelope  of  the  seeds,  and 
is  obtained  separate  by  distillation.  (See  Oleum  Aniti.)  Their  internai 
substance  contains  a  bland  fized  oil.  By  expression,  a  greenish  oil  is 
obtained,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  seeds  are  sometiraes  adul- 
terated  with  small  fragments  of  argillaceons  earth  ;  and  their  aromatic  quali- 
ties  are  occasionally  impaired,  in  conséquence  of  a  slight  fermentation, 
which  they  are  apt  to  undergo  in  the  mass,  when  coliected  before  maturity. 

A  case  of  poisoning  is  on  record  from  the  accidentai  admixture  of  the  fruits 
of  Conium  maculatum,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  anise, 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  their  crenate  or  notched  ridges.  They  are, 
moreover,  broader  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  are  generally  separated 
into  half-fruits,  while  those  of  anise  are  whole. 

The  Star  aniteed,  the  badiane  of  the  French  writers,  thongh  analogous 
in  sensible  properties  to  the  common  aniseed,  is  derived  from  a  différent 
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plant,  bein;  the  fruit  of  the  JBiciutn  arisattim,  an  evergreen  tree  growing  m 
China,  Japan,  and  Tartary.  The  froit  consista  of  from  five  to  ten  brownish 
ligneons  capsnks,  four  or  five  linea  long,  onited  together  in  the  form  of  a 
•tar,  each  containing  a  brown  shining  seed.  It  is  mach  used  in  France  to 
flavonr  liquors,  and  the  volatile  oil  upon  which  ils  aromatic  properties  dépend 
is  imported  into  this  country  from  the  East  Indies,  and  so4d  as  common  oil 
of  anise,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  snperior.  {Togno  and  Durand.) 

âiedieal  Properties  and  Ûte».  Ânise  is  a  gratefal  aromatic  carminative  ; 
«ad,  like  several  otber  fruits  of  a  similar  character,  is  snpposed  to  hâve  tbe 
property  of  increasing  the  sécrétion  of  milk.  It  has  been  in  use  from  the 
eailiest  timee.  In  Europe  it  is  muefa  employed  in  flatalent  c(^c,  and  as  a 
eofrigent  of  griping  or  unpleasant  medicines  ;  but  in  this  country  fennel-seed 
is  nsuallj  preferred.  Anise  may  be  given  bniised,  or  in  powder,  in  the  doae 
of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  or  more.  The  infusion  is  less  efficient.  The 
volatile  oil  may  be  substiUited  for  the  seeda  in  substance.  Mnch  use  is  made 
of  this  aromatic  for  imparting  flavour  to  liquors. 

Off.Prep.  Oleum  Ânisi,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Spiritos  Anisi,  Lond. 

W. 

ANTHEMIS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Chamomik. 

"  The  flowers  of  Anthémis  nobilis."  U.  S.  "  Anthémis  nobilis.  Ftores 
tmmHee»."  Zond.    "  Simple  flowers  of  Anthémis  nobilis."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  CHAMiEMELUM.  ANTHEMIS  NOBILIS.  Flores.  Dub. 

Camomille  Romaine,  fV.;  Rooiischo  Kamille,  Oerm.,-  CamomilU  Roman»,  ItaL;  Mao. 
noiUa  Romana,  Span.  ' 

AiiTHEiiis.  Sex.  SytL  Syngenesia  Superflua. — Nat.  Ord.  Composit» 
Seaecionideœ.  De  Cmd.    Asteraceœ.  Lùidley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Reeeptade  chafTy.  Setd  doum  none  or  a  membranaceous  mar- 
gin.    Cafyx  hemispherical,  nearly  equal.    FloreU  ofthe  ray  more  than  five. 

mod. 

Several  species  of  Anthémis  hâve  been  employed  in  medicine.  The  ,4. 
niÂUù,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  présent  article,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portanL  The  wî.  Cotuia,  or  May-weed,  is  also  recognised  by  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
maeopceia.  (See  Cotuia.)  The  A.  Pyrethrtm,  which  affords  the  pellitory 
root,  is  amoDg  the  officinal  plants.  (See  Pyrethrwn.)  The  .â.  orvenns,  a 
native  of  Uiis  country  and  of  Europe,  bears  flowers  which  hâve  an  acrid 
Utter  taste,  and  possess  médical  properties  analogous  thongh  much  inferior 
lo  those  of  the  common  chamomile,  for  which  they  are  said  to  be  some- 
times  snbstitnted  in  Oermany.  They  may  be  dietinguished  by  their  want 
of  smell.  The  A.  tinctoria  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  tonic  and  vermi- 
fiige  in  Europe.  .,  .   „ 

Anthenûs  nobUù.  WiUd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2180  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  47. 
1 19.     Thi'  is  an  berbaceous  plant  with  a  perennial  root.    The  stems  are 
from  six  inchea  to  a  foot  long,  round,  alender,  downy,  trailing,  and  divided 
into  branches,  which  tum  npwards  at  their  extremities.    The  leaves  are 
bipinnate,   the  leafleta  small,  thread-like,  aomewhat  pnbMcent,  acnte,  at»d 
merany  divided  into  three  segments.    The  flowers  are  solitary.  wiih  »  y^^. 
low  convex  disk,  and  white  rays.     The  calyx  is  common  to  ail  the  flo^^ 
of  a  hemispherical  forna,  and  composed  of  several  small  imbricaied  Wait; 
•cales.     Tto   réceptacle  is  convex,  prominent,  and  furnished   wuh    ^  A 
hntiMikepaUm.     The  florete  of  the  ray  are  numerous,  narrow.  «ut^  ^^? 
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nated  wi(h  three  small  toeth.   The  whole  herb  has  a  peeuluir  Fragrant  odonr, 
and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.     The  flowen  only  are  officinal. 

This  plant  is  a  natire  of  Europe,  and  growa  wild  in  ail  the  temporale 

Ïiarts  of  that  continent.  It  is  aiso  largely  cultirated  for  médicinal  purpoaei. 
n  France,  Gerraany,  and  Italy,  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Roman  chamomile.  The  flowers  beeome  double  by  caltivation,  and  in  thia 
State  are  usually  preferred;  thougli,  as  the  sensible  properties  are  found  in 
the  greatest  degree  in  the  disk,  which  is  not  fuUy  dereloped  in  the  donble 
flowers,  ihe  single  are  the  most  powerful,  and  are  excluaively  directed  by  tbe 
Loudon  and  Edinburgh  Collèges.  It  is  rather,  however,  in  aromatic  flaTOOr 
than  in  bitterness,  that  the  radial  florets  are  surpSiaed  by  thoae  of  the  disk. 
If  not  well  and  quickly  dried,  the  flowers  lose  their  beaatiful  white  ooloor, 
and  are  less  efficient  as  a  medicine.  Thoee  which  are  whitest  should  be  pra- 
ferred. 

Thoagh  not  a  native  of  America,  chamomile  grows  wild  in  some  parts  of 
this  country,  and  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  family  use,  tbe 
whole  herb  being  employed.  The  medicine,  as  found  in  our  shops,  consista 
chiefly  of  the  double  flowers,  and  is  imi)orted  frora  Germany  and  England. 
From  the  former  country  are  also  occasionally  imported,  under  the  name  of 
chamomile,  the  flowers  of  the  Matricaria  ChamonuUa,  a  plant  belongiog  to 
the  same  family  with  the  Anthémis,  and  closely  aliied  to  it  in  sensible  as  well 
as  médicinal  properties.  (See  Malricaria.) 

Proptrtiet.  Chamomile  flowers,  as  usually  found  in  the  shops,  are  large, 
almost  spherical,  of  a  dull-white  colour,  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warmish, 
bitter,  aromatic  taste.  When  fresh,  their  smell  is  mucli  stronger,  and  was  . 
fancied  by  the  ancienis  to  resemble  that  of  the  apple.  Hence  the  name  cha- 
msemelums  and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Spanish  name  mamaniBa 
has  a  similar  signification.*  The  flowers  impart  their  odour  and  taste  to  both 
water  and  alcohol,  the  former  of  which,  at  the  boiling  température,  extracts 
nearly  one-fourth  of  their  weighu  They  hâve  not  been  accurately  analyzed, 
but  are  known  to  contain  a  volatile  oit,  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  resin,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  tannin.  The  first  two  are  probably  their  active  ingrédients. 
(See  Oleum  Anthcmidit.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Chamomile  is  a  mild  tonic,  in  small  doses 
acceptable  and  corroborant  to  the  stomach,  in  larger  quantities  capable  of 
acting  as  an  emetic.  In  cold  infusion  it  is  often  advantageousily  used  in  cases 
of  enfeebled  digestion,  whether  occnrring  as  an  original  aflection,  or  consé- 
quent upon  some  acute  disease.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  that  condition 
of  gênerai  debility  with  languid  appetite,  which  often  attends  convalescence 
from  idiopathic  fevers.  As  a  fébrifuge,  it  has  also  acquired  much  réputation, 
being  frequenily  prescribed  in  rémittents,  when  the  subsidence  of  action 
between  the  paroxysms  is  so  considérable  as  to  demand  the  use  of  tonics,  but 
is  not  sufhciently  complète  to  admit  of  a  resort  to  Peruvian  bark  or  its  pré- 
parations. Chamomile  in  substance  has,  in  some  instances,  proved  efliectud 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittents  ;  but  we  hâve  so  many  other  remédies  more 
efficient  in  thèse  cases,  that  il  is  now  seldom  if  ever  employed.  The  \epii 
infusion  is  very  often  given  to  promote  the  opération  of  emetic  medicines,  or 
to  assist  the  stomach  in  relieving  itself  when  oppressed  by  its  contents. 
The  flowers  are  sometimcs  applied  extemally  as  fomentations  in  cases  of 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  as  gentle  incitants  in 
flabby,  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  The  dose  «f  the  powder  as  a  tonic  is  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three  or  four  timea  a  day,  or  more  freqnently, 
•ecording  to  the  end  proposed.    The  infusion  is  asually  preferred.    The 

*  Chamienielam  from  x'/*"'  o"  ^  ground,  sud  /ttUt  an  appte.    Manzanilla  lignifies 
a  Utile  apple. 
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décoction  and  extract  cannot  exert  the  full  infloence  of  die  inedieine  ;  m  the 
▼ofaitile  oil,  apon  which  ils  virtiies  partly  dépend,  ia  driven  off  at  the  boiling 
température. 

Off.Prep.  Decoctnm  Chamsmeli  Comp.,  Dub.;  Deeoctam  Malve 
Comp.,  Lond.;  Extractam  Anthemklis,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Infosam  Anthemidis, 
V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Oleum  Anthemidis,  Lond.,  Ed.  W. 

ANTIMONIUM. 
Antimony. 

Stibiinn,  Lot;  Antimoine,  Vr.;  Antioioo,  SpieMglanx,  Otrtn.;  Aiitinu>B{o,8ipaii..  LûL 

Metallic  antimony,  sometimes  called  regulua  of  antimony,  is  not  offieinal 
in  the  British  or  United  Statea  Pharmacopœias  ;  but  aa  it  entera  into  the  com> 
position  of  a  number  of  important  pharmacentical  préparations,  we  hâve 
thought  it  proper  to  notice  it  under  a  distinct  head. 

Antimony  exista  in  nature,  1.  uncombined;  2.  as  an  oxide;  3.  as  a  snl- 
pihnet;  and  4.  as  a  sulphuretted  oxide.  It  is  found  principaîly  in  France 
and  Germany. 

Extraction.  Ali  the  antimony  of  commerce  is  extracted  from  the  natire 
teisnlphnret,  which  is  by  far  the  most  abuudant  ore  of  this  métal.  The  ore 
is  first  aeparated  from  its  gangfue  by  fusion.  It  is  then  redaced  to  powder, 
and  plaœd  on  the  âoor  of  a  reverberatory  furnace;  where  it  is  subjected  to 
a  gende  heat,  being  constantly  stirred  about  with  an  iron  rake.  The  heat 
ahould  not  be  snffieient  to  canse  fbsion.  This  process  of  roasting  is  known 
to  be  eompleted,  when  the  matter  is  redoced  to  the  state  of  a  duU  grayish» 
white  powder,  caHed  antimony  a»h.  By  this  treatment  the  antimony  is 
pardy  teroxidized,  and  partly  converted  into  àntimonious  acid  ;  «hile  nearly 
ail  the  snlphur  is  dissipated  in  the  ibrm  of  sulphurons  acid  gas  :  a  portion  of 
teisnlpbaret,  however,  remains  undecomposed.  The  matter  is  then  mixed 
eitber  with  tartar,  or  with  charcoal  impregnated  with  a  eoncentrated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  erucibles,  placed  in  a  melting 
fomace.  The  charcoal  reduces  the  teroxide  of  antimony,  while  the  alkau 
unîtes  with  the  undecomposed  tersulphnret,  and  forma  with  it  melied  scoriae, 
which  cover  the  reduced  métal  and  diminish  its  loss  by  volatilization.  The 
métal  obtained  is  then  pnrified  by  a  second  fusion. 

Antîmony  is  imported  into  the  United  States  principally  from  France, 
packed  in  casks.  A  portion  is  also  shipped  from  Trieste,  from  HoUand,  and 
oecasionally  from  Gadiz.  The  Spanish  antimony  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  pigs;  the  French,  in  circuler  eakes  of  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  flat  on 
one  side  and  eonvex  on  the  other;  and  the  English,  in  cônes.  The  French 
is  most  esteemed. 

Propertie»,  fye.  The  time  of  the  discovery  of  antimony  is  not  known  ; 
bnt  Basil  Valentine  was  the  first  to  deseribe  the  method  of  obtaining  it,  in 
his  work  entided  Curru»  Triumphali*  Antimoniî,  published  towards  the 
end  of  the  iifteenth  century.  It  is  a  brittle,  brilliant  métal,  ordinarily  of  a 
lamellated  texture,  of  a  sîlver-white  eolour  when  pure,  but  binish-white  as 
it  occurs  in  commerce.  When  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  it  imparts  a  sen> 
sible  odour.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  6-7,  and  its  fusing  point  810°,  or  about  a  red 
heat.  On  cooling  after  fusion,  it  assumes  a  crystalline  structure,  and  an 
appearance  on  the  surface  bearing  some  resemblanca  to  a  fem  leaf.  When 
stion^y  heated  it  bums  with  the  émission  of  white  vapeurs,  consisting  of 
teroxide,  formerly  called  argentine  Jiower»  of  œnlimony.  A  small  portion 
being  fosed,  and  then  thrown  from  a  moderato  height  upon  a  flat  surface, 
diriMs  iato  nameioas  globules,  which  bam  r^idly  as  they  mov*  along.    It 
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fonoB  thre«  eombinatioos  with  ozygen  ;  one  ond«— teroxide  of  antinonyf 

and  iwo  acids — antimonious  and  antimonic  acids.  Its  équivalent  nnmber  ia 
129;  and  the  teroxide  contains  three,  antimonious  acid  tour,  and  antimonic 
•cid  five  eqs.  of  oxygen.  The  teroxide  will  be  noiiced  nnder  the  head  of 
ArUimonu  Oxidum.  Antimonic  acid  is  a  lemon-coloured  powder,  which 
may  be  prepared  by  oxidizing  the  métal  by  digestion  in  nitric  ucid,  and  llien 
driving  ofi*  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  by  a  heai  not  exceeding  600".  When 
exposed  to  a  red  beat,  it  parts  with  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  antimoniota 
aad.  This  is  a  white  powder,  and,  tiiough  medicinally  inert,  frequently 
ibrms  a  large  proportion  of  the  préparation  called  antimonial  powder.  (See 
Ptdvis  Antimonialis.) 

The  following  table  ezhibits  a  view  of  the  différent  officinal  préparations 
of  antimony: — 

I.   S0I.PHURETTKn: — 

1.  Antimonii  Sulphuretnm,  V.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.f  Antimonii  Setqui- 

sulphuretum,  Lond. 

2.  Antimonii  Sulphuretara  Prœparatum,  Dtib. 

3.  Antimonii  Sulphuretum  Prœcipitatum,  U.  S.;  Antimonii  Oxysnl* 

phurelura,  Lond.;  Antimonii  Sulphuretum  Aureum,  Ed.}  Sul* 
phur  Antimoniatum  Fuscum,  Dub. 
II.  OxiDizE»:— 

1.  Teroxide.  Antimonii  Oxidam,  Ed. 

2.  Teroxide,  combined  voith  terchloride  (f  antimony.    Antimonii 

Oxydum  Nitromuriaticnm,  Dub. 

3.  Teroxide,  combined  with  tartaric  acid  and  potatsa.    Antimonii 

et  Potassée  Tartras,  tJ.  S.,  Dub.;  Antimonii  Potassio-Tartraa, 
Lond.;  Antimoninm  Tartarizatum,  Ed.  Disiolved  m  wine. 
Vinum  Antimonii,  U.  S.;  Vinum  Antimonii  Potassio-Tartratis, 
Lond.;  Vinum  Antimoniale,  Ed.  Dittolved  in  dUuted  àkohol. 
Liquor  Tariari  Emetici,  Dub.  ARxed  with  lard.  Unguentum 
Antimonii,  U.  S.;  Unguentnm  Antimonii  Potassio-Tartratis, 
Lond.;  Unguentum  Antimoniale,  £(/.;  Unguentum  Tartari  Emet- 
ici, Dub. 

4.  Teroxide  and  antimonioua  œid,  mixed  with  phosphate  of  Kme. 

Pulvis  Antimonialis,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Antimonii  Compoaitus, 

Lond. 
Aeeording  to  Semllas,  ail  the  antimonial  préparations,  except  tartar  emetie, 
and  butter  or  terchloride  of  antimony,  contain  a  minute  proportion  of  arsenic. 
Tartar  emetie  is  an  exception,  because,  aeeording  to  this  chemist,  it  sépa- 
râtes entirely,  in  the  act  of  crystailizing,  from  any  minute  portion  of  arsenic 
in  the  materials  from  which  it  is  prepared  ;  the  poisonpus  métal  being  le(t 
behind  in  the  mother-waters  of  the  process. 

In  Pharmacy,  antimony  is  scarcely  osed  in  the  metallic  state;  the  tersnl- 
phuret  being  the  sonrce,  either  directiy  or  indirectly,  of  ail  ils  médicinal  pré- 
parations. (See  Antimonii  Sulphuretum.)  B. 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Sulphuret  of  Antimony. 

••Native  Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony.  pnrified  by  fusion."  fT.  S. 

Off.Syn.  ANTIMONII  SESQUISULPHURETUM.  Lond. 

Artificinl  sulphuret  nf  anlimnny;  Antimoine  «alphuré,  Fr.;  Schw^relantimon,  Schwe- 
fclipiemclanz,  Oerm.;  Solforo  d'antimonio,  hal.;  Antimqnio  crndo,  Span. 

Préparation,  ^c.  The  officinal  sulphuret  of  antimony  of  \he  Phamnco- 
pteias  is  obtained  from  the  native  sulphuret,  technically  ealled  antimmiy  ore. 
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bjr  diflerent  proeesses  of  pnrificalion  ;  the  fonowin^  being  an  oatline  of  that 
generally  punned.  The  ore  is  placed  in  melting  pots  with  perforated  bo(> 
tons,  wbicfa  are  made  to  rest  on  olhen  half  buried  in  the  earth.  The  melt» 
mg  pots  are  sorrounded  with  wood,  which  is  set  on  fire.  The  sulphuret  ic 
qulÀIy  melted,  and  rans  down  into  the  leeeiving  pots,  leaving  the  stony  and 
eanfay  impuriiies  behind.  Â  beiler  process  is  to  place  the  melting  pots  in  a 
cifcoiar  reverberatory  furnace,  and  to  connect  them,  by  means  of  curved 
earthen  tubes,  with  the  reeeiving  pots,  sitaated  oatside  the  furnace.  This 
airangenent  affbids  iàeilities  for  removing  the  residue  of  the  opération,  and 
allows  of  the  eoUecUon  of  the  melted  aulphnret,  without  interrupting  the  fire, 
aod,  conaeqnently,  without  loss  of  time  or  fuel. 

Pnpertie»,  tfC.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  mostly  prepaied  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  cornes  to  the  United  States  principaliy  from  France.  It  i» 
called,  in  commerce,  antimony,  or  crude  antimony,  and  occurs  in  fused 
iDondish  masses,  denominated  loaves.  Thèse  are  dark-gray  eztemally,  and 
cxhibit  intemally,  wben  broken,  a  brilliant  steel-gray  colour,  and  a  striated 
erystalline  texture.  Their  goodness  dépends  upon  their  compactness  and 
weigbt,  and  the  largeness  and  distinctness  of  the  fibres.  The  quality  of  the 
sulphuret  cannot  well  be  judged  of,  except  in  roass  ;  henoe  it  ought  nerer  to 
be  bonght  in  powder.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  by  the  aid  of 
heat,  with  the  évolution  of  snlphuretted  hydrogen.  The  muriatic  solution, 
vhen  added  to  water,  lets  fall  the  greater  part  of  the  antimony  as  a  white 
powder  (oxyeAloride  of  antimony).  If  the  muriatic  acid  should  hâve  dis- 
sdved  some  lead  or  copper,  the  filtered  solution,  afler  the  précipitation  of  the 
white  powder,  would  give  a  dark  coloured  precipitate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  ;  but  if  thèse  metals  shuuld  be  absent,  it  wotild  yield,  with  the 
lame  test,  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  derived  from  a  small  quantity  of 
antimony,  not  thrown  down  by  the  water.  Arsenic  may  be  detected  by  the 
usoal  tests  for  that  métal.  (See  Acidum  Arseniosttm.') 

Compotition.  The  officinal  snlphuret  of  antimony  is  a  tersulphoret,  coDsialr 
ing  of  one  eqiur.  of  antimony  129,  and  three  of  sulphur  48-3=>  177-3.    . 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  requires  to  be  levigated  in  order  to  fit  it  for  exhibi- 
tkm  aa  a  medicine,  when  it  takes  the  name  of  prepared  sulphuret  of  anti- 
Boay.  In  this  form  it  is  now  officinal  only  with  the  Dublin  Collège.  (See 
AUmonii  Sulphuretum  Prmparatvtm.) 

Off.Prep.  Aatimonii  et  Potassas  Tartras,  U.  S.,  Lond,,  Ed.;  Antimonii 
Qzidam,  Ed.;  Antimonii  Sulphuretum  Prscipitatnm,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.f 
ABlimonii  Sulphuretum  Pneparatum,  ûub.}  Pulris  Antimonialis,  Ed., 
Lmtd.  B. 

APOCYNUM  ANDROS.EMIFOLIUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 

Dog^s-bane. 

"  The  root  of  Apocynum  androssmifolium."  U.  S. 

Apoctmttx.  Sex.  Sytt.  Pentandria  Digynia.— iVo/.  Ord.  Apocynacete. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cahfx  very  small,  five-cleA,  persistent  CoroUa  campanulate, 
lialf  five-cleft,  lobes  revolute,  furnished  at  the  base  with  five  dentoid  glands 
altemating  with  the  stamens.  Anther»  connivent,  saggiiate,  cohering  to 
the  stigma  by  the  middle.  Slyle  obsolète,  Stigma  thick  and  acute.  Ibl- 
Sde»  long  and  linear.     Seed  comose.    NtUtaU. 

Apotyntan  androssemifolium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1259  ;  Bigelow,  Jim. 
Mta.  Bot.  u.  148.  DogVbane  is  an  indigenous,  perennial,  herbaceous 
fiant,  from  three  to  six  feet  ia  height,  and  aboundbg  in  a  milky  juice, 
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which  exudes  when  any  part  of  the  plant  i«  woanded.  The  stem  !•  ereet, 
smooth,  simple  below,  branched  above,  usnally  red  on  the  aide  exposed  to 
the  san,  and  corered  with  a  tough  fibroua  bark.  The  iearea  are  opposite, 
petiolate,  ovate,  acate,  entire,  auooth  on  bolh  aides,  and  two  or  three  inchea 
long.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  red,  and  grow  in  loose,  nodding, 
terminal  or  axillary  cymes.  The  peduncles  are  fumished  with  very  smÀ 
acute  bractes.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  its  bor* 
der  apreading.  The  fmit  consista  of  a  pair  of  long,  linear,  acute  follides, 
containing  numeroui  imbricated  seeds,  attached  to  a  central  réceptacle,  and 
each  fumished  with  a  long  seed-down. 

The  plant  flourishes  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to 
Carolina.  It  ia  found  along  fences  and  the  skirta  of  woods,  and  flowers  in 
Jane  and  July.     The  root  is  the  part  employed. 

This  is  large,  and  like  other  parts  of  the  plant  eontains  a  milky  juiee. 
Its  taste  is  unpleasant  and  intensely  bitter.  Bigelow  inferred  from  his  ex- 
périmenta ihat  it  contained  bitter  extractive,  a  red  colouring  matter  soluble 
in  water  and  not  in  alcohol,  caoutchouc,  and  volatile  oil. 

Médical  Properiies.  The  powder  of  the  recently  dried  root  acts  as  an 
emetie  in  the  dose  of  thirty  grains;  and  is  said  to  be  sometiraes  employed 
by  practitioners  in  the  country  for  this  purpose.  Ry  Dr.  Zollickoflfer  it  is 
considered  a  useful  tonic,  in  doses  of  from  ten  totwenty  grains.  Dr.  Bigelow 
States  that  its  activity  is  diminished,  and  eventually  destroyed  by  keeping.  It 
is  among  the  remédies  employed  by  the  Indians  in  lues  venerea.  W. 


APOCYNUM  CANNABINUM.  U.S.  Seœndary. 
Indian  Hemp. 

"  The  root  of  Apocynura  cannabinum."  U.  S. 

Apooyitom.    See  APOCYNUM  ANDROS^MIFOLIUM. 

Âpoeynwn  cannabinum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1259;  Knapp,  dm.  Medi 
Rev.  iii.  197.  In  gênerai  appearance  and  character,  this  species  beats  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  preceding.  The  stems  are  herbaceons,  erect, 
branching,  of  abrown  colour,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are 
opposite,  oblong-ovate,  acute  at  both  ends,  and  somewhat  downy  beneath  ; 
the  cymes  are  paniculate,  many-flowered,  and  pubescent  ;  the  corolla  is  small 
and  greenish,  with  a  tube  not  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  with  an  erect  bor- 
der ;  the  internai  parts  of  the  flowers  are  pinkish  or  purple.  The  plant  grows 
in  similar  situations  with  the  Â.  androssemifolium,  and  flowers  about  the 
same  period.  Like  that  species,  it  abounds  in  a  milky  juice,  and  has  a  tough 
fibrous  bark,  which,  by  macération,  aflbrds  a  substitute  for  hemp.  From  this 
circumstance  the  common  name  of  the  plant  was  derived.  Its  fruit  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  former  species. 

The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  part,  is  horizontal,  five'or  six  feet  in 
length,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  dividing  near  the  end  into  branches 
which  terminale  abruptly,  of  a  yellowisih-brown  colour  when  young,  but 
dark  chestnut  when  old,  of  a  strong  odeur,  and  a  nauseous,  somewhat  acrid, 
permanently  bitter  taste.  The  internai  or  ligneous  portion  is  yellowish- 
white,  and  less  bitter  than  the  exterior  or  cortical  part.  The  fresh  root, 
when  wounded,  emits  a  milky  juice,  which  concrètes  into  a  substance 
closely  reaembling  caoutchouc.  In  the  dried  state,  it  is  brittle  and  readily 
pulverized,  afibrding  a  powder  like  that  of  ipecacuanha.  According  to  Dr. 
Knapp  it  eontains  a  bitter  principle,  extractive,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  resin, 
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w>Xt  caoutdMwe,  foeala,  Uj^in,  and  a  peeuliar  principle  upon  wbicfa  ito  aeti» 
yîtj  dépends,  and  which  he  proposes  to  call  iipocynin.  {Mm,  Ated.  Remew^ 
iu.  107.)  Dr.  Grûcom  b^  a  subséquent  analysis  obtained  similar  résulta,  with 
die  addiiioD  of  gnm  to  the  otber  ingrédients.  The  root  yields  ita  virtues  to 
mtsr  aad  akohol,  but,  aceording  to  Dr.  Griseom,  mostreadily  to  the  former. 

Akdiad  Proptrtie*  and  U»t$.  Indiao  Hemp  is  powerfully  emetic  and 
caibartic,  sometimes  diureiic,  and,  like  other  emetic  substances,  promote* 
dnplMMcais  aad  expectoration.  It  produces  much  nauaea,  diminishes  the 
&«|iieaejr  of  tbe  puise,  and  appears  to  indoce  drowsiness  independently  of 
Ibe  ezhanstion  ooaseqacDt  upon  vomiting.  Tbe  diseaae  in  which  it  ha* 
beea  foand  most  bénéficiai  is  dropsy.  An  aggravated  case  of  aseites,  under 
Ihscare  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  was  completely  cured  by  the  decoc- 
tionaf  the  plaat,  which  acted  as  a  powerful  hydragogne  cathartic.  Dr.  Knapp 
ait»  foand  it  tMeful  in  a  case  of  dropsy.  Other  instances  of  its  efficaey  in  tbta 
eoaiplaint  bave  been  publisbed  by  Dr.  Griscom  of  New  York.  {Âm.  Joum. 
tfMti.  ScUneea,  zii.  55.) 

FioB  fifieea  to  Uiirty  grains  of  the  powdered  root  will  generally  prodnce 
«•pioas  TginitiDg  and  purging.  The  décoction  is  a  more  convenient  form 
fsr  admiaittratioa.  It  may  be  prepared  by  bolling  half  an  ounoe  of  the  dried 
iMt  in  a  piat  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  of  which  from  one  to  two  fluid* 
•eiiees  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  more  freqvenlly  if  reqni- 
aiia.  The  watwy  extraet,  in  doses  ef  three  or  four  grains  three  times  a  day* 
viU  generally  act  on  the  bowels.  W. 


AQUA.  U.S.,  Ed. 
Water. 

"  NatDTal  water  in  the  purest  attainable  state."  U.  S.    "  Spring  Water." 

•■(  &r^  Eau,  Fr.;  Waaaer,  Oerm.)  Acqin,  ItaL;  Acua,  Span. 

Waier  bas  always  been  included,  as  an  officinal,  in  tbe  United  Slatat 
Pharmaeopœia,  on  aocount  of  its  great  importance  as  a  médical  and  pharm»r 
ceatical  agent.  It  was  not  admitted  into  the  officinal  lists  of  the  British 
PbarmeopcBtas  uotil  the  year  1838,  when  it  was  first  recognised  by  the 
Ëdiabuigfa  Collège.  It  is  one  of  the  most  «bundant  productions  in  nature» 
and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  It  is  more  or 
leas  eoBcemed  in  almost  ail  the  changes  which  take  place  in  inorganic  mat» 
ter,  and  is  easendal  to  tbe  growth  and  existence  of  living  beings,  wbether 
BiaMkl  or  Tegetable.  In  treating  of  a  substance  of  such  diversified  ageney, 
oar  limita  wiU  aUow  only  of  a  sketch  of  its  properties  aad  modifications. 
We  sball  apeak  of  it  uoder  tbe  several  heads  ef  pure  water,  cemmon  toater, 
aad  miféeral  voaiera. 

Pore  Watbx.  Water,  in  a  pure  state,  is  a  transparent  liquid,  witheoC 
eoloar,  tasie,  or  smell.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  assumed  to  be  unity,  and  forma  tbe 
tarai  of  comparison  for  that  of  ail  solids  and  liquids.  A  cubio  inoh  of  it,  at 
the  temp.  of  60°,  weighs  very  nearly  252-5  grains.  It  is  compressible  to  a 
lanll  exlent,  as  was  proved  first  by  Canton,  and  afterwards,  in  an  incontest- 
able maoner,  by  Perkias.  Reducœd  in  temp.  to  32°,  it  becomes  a  solid  or 
iee;  aod  raised  to  212°,  an  elastic  fluid  called  steam.  In  the  state  of  steam 
ils  bdk  is  iocreased  nearly  1700  fold,  and  its  sp.  gr.  so  far  diminished  as  net 
to  be  mcfa  nM>re  tiian  haÛ  that  of  atmoepheric  air.  At  the  temp.  of  39°  il* 
11 
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densitr  'u  at  the  maximum  ;  and  consequently,  settin|r  out  from  ihat  point,  it 
18  increased  in  bulk  by  being  eilher  heated  or  cooled.  It  Iws  the  power  of 
dissolving  more  or  less  of  ail  the  gases,  including  common  air,  the  constita- 
ents  of  which  are  always  présent  in  natural  water.  It  is  uniformly  présent 
in  the  atmosphère,  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapour,  even  in  the  driest  wea* 
tber,  and  exerts,  by  its  variable  amount  at  différent  times,  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  animal  economy. 

Water  imites  wiih  other  bodies  either  in  the  iiqnid  or  solid  form  ;  in  the 
former  case  producing  solutions,  in  the  latter  hydrates.  It  is  the  most  uni- 
Tersal  solvent  known,  and  on  this  property  mainly  dépends  its  great  influence 
in  the  opérations  of  nature. 

Water  consisls  of  one  équivalent  of  hydrogen  1,  and  one  of  oxygen  S^^O; 
or  in  volumes,  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen, 
eondensed  into  one  volume  of  aqueous  vapour  or  steam.  On  thèse  data,  it 
is  easy  to  calculate  the  sp.  gr.  of  steam  ;  for  its  density  will  be  0-0680  (sp. 
gr.  of  hydrogen) +0-55 12  (half  the  sp.  gr.  of  oxygen)=>0-6S01. 

CoMNON  Water.  From  the  extensive  solvent  powers  of  water,  it  is  ob> 
vious  that,  in  its  natoral  staie,  it  must  be  more  or  less  contaminated  with 
foreign  matter.  This  is  found  lo  be  the  case  ;  and,  ancording  to  the  nature 
of  the  strata  tliroogh  which  it  percolates,  it  becomes  varionsly  impregnated. 
When  the  foreign  substances  présent  are  in  so  small  amount  as  not  very 
raaterially  to  alter  its  taste  and  other  sensible  qnalities,  it  constitutes  the  di^ 
ferent  varieties  of  common  water. 

Common  water  possesses  almost  innnmerable  shades  of  différence,  as 
obtained  from  différent  localities  and  sources,  but  ail  its-  varieties  may  be 
conveniently  arranged  nnder  the  two  heads  of  soft  and  hard.  A  soji  water 
is  one  which  contains  but  inconsiderable  impurities,  and  which,  when  osed 
in  washing,  forms  a  lather  with  soap.  By  a  hard  water  is  understood  a 
variety  of  water  which  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  and,  therefore,  curJies 
âoap,  and  is  unfit  for  domestlc  purposes.  Tincture  of  soap  is  a  convenient 
and  useful  test  for  ascenaining  the  quality  of  water.  In  distilled  water  it 
produces  no  effect;  in  soft  water,  only  a  slight  opalescence;  and  in  hard 
water,  a  milky  appearance.  This  latter  nppcnranre  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  an  insoluble  compound  between  the  cil  of  the  soap  and  the  lime  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime. 

The  most  nsual  foreign  substances  in  common  water,  besides  oxygen  and 
oitrogen,  and  matters  held  in  a  state  of  mechanical  suspension,  are  carbonia 
eeid,  sulphute  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  sait). 
Garbonic  acid  is  detected  by  lime-water  which  produces  a  precipitate  before 
the  water  is  boil^,  but  not  afierwards,  as  ebullition  drives  off  this  acid. 
The  présence  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  shown  by  précipitâtes  being  prodnced 
by  nitrate  of  baryta,  and,  after  ebullition,  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  first 
test  shows  the  présence  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  latter  indicates  lime  not 
beld  in  solution  by  carbonic  arid.  Carbonate  of  lime  ran  be  présent  onlj 
by  being  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  detected  by 
boiling  the  water.  which  causes  il  to  precipitate.  Nitrate  of  silver  will  pro- 
■duce  a  precipitate,  if  any  soluble  chloride  be  présent;  and  in  al!  ordinary 
cases  the  particular  one  présent  may  be  assumed  to  be  common  sait. 
.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  prêtent  in  natnral 
waters  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  atmospheric  air  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  oxygen  is  in  larger  proportion.  In  almospheric  air,  the  oxygen 
amounts  to  abont  20  per  cent,  in  volume;  but  the  usnal  gaseous  mixture 
-«xpelled  from  fresh  water  by  boiling,  contains  about  S2  per  cent,  of  this  gae. 
The  cause  of  this  différence  in  proportion  is  that  water  has  a  greater  affinitj 
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Ibr  oxygm  than  for  nhrogen,  and  consequently  takes  op  pn^rUonabljr  mon 
of  the  former  than  of  the  latter  front  (he  ntmosphere. 

CommoD  waier  is  also  dividad  into  varieties  according  to  iu  source.  Thas 
ve  hâve  rain,  snow,  apring,  river,  well,  lake,  and  roarsh  water.  'i'hia  divi- 
■ion  ia  oot  ao  practical,  bowever,  as  that  into  «o^  and  kard  f  as  ihe  aoaroe 
of  the  wate)'  is  net  nlways  indicative  of  ils  quality.  We  ahall  notice  thea* 
Taiietiea  in  a  gênerai  manner. 

Bain  and  snow  waiers  are  the  pureat  kinda  of  nataral  water,  being,  in 
effeet,  produced  by  a  naturel  distillation.  Rain  water,  to  be  obtained  as  pore 
as  possible,  mosi  be  coUeeled  in  large  vessels  in  the  open  fields  at  a  dislanea 
lioai  lieuses,  and  some  time  after  the  rain  bas  commenced  fatling;  otherwise 
hwill  be  contaminated  with  the^dust  which  floats  in  the  atmosphère,  and 
otber  impurities  derived  from  roofs.  It  may  be  obtained  tolerably  pare, 
even  in  large  cities,  by  taking  advantage  of  a  heavy  rain,  and,  after  it  haa 
descended  for  a  considérable  time  and  washed  away  every  impnrily,  eollectr 
ing  it  as  it  falls  from  the  roofs  and  spoula. 

Rain  water  ordinarily  eonlaina  atmospheric  air  ;  and,  according  to  Liebig, 
a  Vittle  nitric  acid,  if  it  deacended  during  a  storm.  Snow  water  has  a  peen- 
liar  taste,  wliieh  was  formerly  supposed  to  dépend  on  the  présence  of  air 
aiore  oxygénons  than  that  of  the  atmosphère  ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  when 
newly  melted,  it  contains  no  air,  and  this  accounts  for  ita  vapid  taste.  After 
exposnre  to  the  air,  however,  for  some  time,  it  takes  np  the  constituent 
gasea  of  the  atmosphère  like  other  nataral  waters.  Both  rain  and  snow 
water  are  snfficientl^  pure  for  employment  in  most  chemical  opérations. 

Spring  water  (aqua  fontana)  dépends  entirely  for  ita  qnality  on  the  atrata 
throogh  which  it  flows;  being  pnrest  when  it  passes  through  sand  or  gravel. 
Italmost  always  contains  a  trace  of  common  sait,  and  generally  otlier  impa- 
lities,  which  vary  according  to  the  locality  of  the  spring. 

Biver  water  (aqua  fluviatilie),  generally  speaking,  is  Tess  impregnated 
with  saline  roatter  than  spring  water,  on  account  of  its  being  made  up  in 
considérable  part  of  rains,  and  of  its  volume  bearing  so  large  a  proportion  to 
&e  surface  of  its  bed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  mnch  more,  apt  to  hâve 
neehanically  sospended  in  il,  certain  insolnble  matters  of  a  vegetable  and 
earthy  nature  which  impair  ita  transparency. 

WtU  water,  like  that  from  springs,  is  liable  to  contaîn  varions  impurities. 
As  a  generahrule,  the  purity  of  the  water  of  a  well  will  be  in  proportion  to 
its  depth,  and  the  constancy  with  which  it  is  nsed.  ^rtetian  or  overflow- 
ùig  well»,  on  aceonnt  of  their  greai  depth,  generally  afibrd  a  very  pure  water. 

Lake  water  cannot  be  characterized  as  having  any  in^Mriable  qualities. 
In  mostof  the  lakes  in  the  United  States  il  conatitutea  a  very  pure  and  whole- 
■ome  water.     This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  our  great  lakes. 

Marsh  water  is  generally  stagnant,  and  contains  vegetable  remains  undei^ 
going  décomposition.  It  is  an  unwholesome  water,  and  ought  never  to  be 
naed  for  médicinal  pnrposes. 

The  terra  Aqua,  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacnpœia,  may  be  considered  as  d©- 
tignating  any  natural  water  of  good  quality.     In  the  Edinburgh  Pharm»- 
copœia  it  raeans  spring  water,  "so  far  at  least  free  of  saline  maller  as  not  to 
poaaem  the  quality  of  hardness,  or  contain  above  a  «WOOth  of  solid  matter." 
A  good  water  may  be  known  by  ite  being  lively,  limpid,  and  withoiu  antell. 
It  anawers  well  for  the  cooking  of  vegetable»,  and  does  not  cnrdle  soan' 
Upoo  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  oxalate  of  atnmtK 
nia,  its  traoïparency  is  but  slightly  affected  ;   and  npon  being  «"apo^^^^  ^ 
dryness,^!  leaves  bnt  an  inconsidcrable  reeidue. 

Waler  «hould  never  be  kept  in  leadea  ciaiem»,  on  account  of  t^^  ^.^^^  ^ 
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ita  dissolring  ■  small  portion  of  lead.  This  risk  is  greater  m  proportion  10 
ihe  original  purity  of  the  water  ;  for  it  is  found  that  the  pre«ence  of  a  minuta 
portion  of  saline  matter,  as  for  example  of  a  chloride  or  sulphate,  protects 
the  water  froin  the  slightest  metallic  imprégnation.  The  protecUoB  m 
afforded  by  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  film  on  the  surface  of  the  Ie«d>  u 
a  conséquence  of  the  décomposition  of  the  saline  matter.  (See  Christian  on 
Poisons.) 

The  Schuylkill  water  introduced  into  this  city  poasessea  ail  the  character- 
istics  of  a  good  water,  except  thaï  it  is  occasionally  turbid  after  heavy  raias. 
Accordingly,  it  roay  be  used  pharmaceuticaliy  in  ail  cases  in  which  '*  water" 
is  directed  as  contra-distingulshed  from  "  distilled  water."  Â.  brackish  or 
hard  water  onght  never  to  be  employed.  For  some  pharmaceutical  pro- 
cesses, howaver,  no  natural  water  is  deemed  sufiBciently  pure  ;  and  henoe  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  a  process  for  ils  purification.  This  is  effecled  by 
distillation,  and,  accordingly,  ail  the  Pharmacopœias  give  a  formula  for  dis- 
tilled  water.  ^See  Jiqua  DeslUlata.) 

MiNKEAi,  Watbrs.  When  natural  waters  are  so  far  impregnated  with 
foreign  substances  as  to  hâve  a  decided  taste  and  a  peculiar  opération  on  the 
animal  economy,  they  are  called  minerai  waters.  Thèse  are  eonvenientlr 
arranged  for  description  under  the  four  heads  of  earbonaied,  tulpkuretted, 
■chalvheate  and  saline,  according  to  the  qualities  which  may  be  soppoeed  la 
predominate  in  each. 

1 .  Cqrbonated  waters  are  charaeterized  by  containiog  an  excess  of  car- 
bonio  acid,  which  gives  them  a  sparkiing  appearance,  and  the  power  of 
reddejuing  litmus  paper.  Thèse  waters  frequently  contatn  the  carbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  cai^ 
Ironie  acid.  The  waters  of  Seltzer,  Spa,  and  Pyrmont  in  Europe,  and  of  the 
sweet  springs  in  Virginia,  belong  to  this  class. 

3.  Sulphuretted  waters  are  snoh  as  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  and 
are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  fetid  smell  of  that  gas,  and  by  their  yieid- 
ing  a  brown  precipitale  with  the  salts  of  lead  or  silver.  Examples  of  thie 
kiod  of  minerai  water  are  furnished  by  the  waters  of  Âix  la  Chapelle  and 
Harrowgate  in  Europe,  and  those  of  the  white,  red,  and  sidt  sulphur  springs 
in  Virginia. 

S.  Chalybeate  toalers  are  charaeterized  by  a  strong  inky  taste,  and  by 
striking  a  black  colour  with  the  infusion  of  galls,  and  a  blue  one  with  ferro- 
cyanuret  of  potassium.  The  iron  is  generally  in  the  state  of  carbonate  of 
the  protoxide,  held  in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  By  standing, 
the  carbonic  aciil  is  given  off,  and  the  protoxide,  by  absorbing  oxygen,  is 
precipitated  as  a  hydrated  sesqutoxide  of  an  ochreous  colour.  The  principal 
chalybeate  waters  are  those  of  Tunbridge  and  Brighton,  in  England,  and  of 
Bedford,  Pittsburgh,  and  Brandy  wine,  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Saline  waters  are  those.  the  prédominant  properiies  of  which  dépend 
upon  saline  imprégnation.  The  salts  most  nsually  présent  are  the  sulphates 
and  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  and  the  chlorides  of  calcium, 
magnésium,  and  sodium.  Potassa  is  occasionally  présent,  and  lithia  has  been 
detected  by  Berzelius  in  the  spring  of  Carisbad,  in  Germany.  Bromioe 
exista  in  considérable  quantity  in  the  saline  at  Theodorshalle,  in  Germany* 
as  aiso  in  the  sait  springs  of  western  Pennsylvanie.  The  minerai  springs  at 
Saratoga,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  contain  a  small  portion  of  iodine,  and 
some  of  them  a  trace  of  bromine.  The  principal  saline  waters  are  those 
of  Seidlitz  in  Bohemia,  Cheltenham  and  Bath  in  England,  and  Harrods- 
burg  and  Saratoga  in  the  United  States.  To  thèse  may  be  added,  a  most 
important  saline  water,  that  of  the  océan. 

We  subjoin  a  summary  view  of  the  composition  of  mott  of  the  minerai 
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watera  enamerated  iftd«r  tfi«  foregoing  heads,  with  the  antbority  for  «aeh 
aiulysis. 

1.  Carbonatbd. 

Sekzer.  Inawinepint  CarbODÏcacid  ITcobieinches.  SoHd  eontentif— 
ewbonale  of  soda  4  grs.;  carbonate  of  magnesia  5  ;  carbonate  of  lime  8  ;  chk>- 
lide  of  sodium  17.     Total  29  grs.  {Bergnumn.) 

S^  lo  a  «rine  pint.  Cartranic  acid  13  cubic  inches.  Solid  eonttnti;— 
canonate  of  soda  1-S  grs.;  carbonate  of  magnesia  4-5  ;  carbonate  of  lime  1*0; 
diloride  of  sodium  0-3  ;  ozide  of  iron  0-6.     Total  8-3  grs.  {Bergmann.) 

Pyrmont.  In  a  wine  pint,  Carbonic  acid  26  cabic  inches.  Solid  am- 
tentt; — carbonate  of  magnesia  10  grs.;  carbonate  of  lime  4-S;  sulphate  of 
magnesia  5-5  ;  sulphate  of  lime>8-5;  ehloride  of  sodiam  1*5;  oxide  of  iron 
••6.    Total  30-6  grs.  (Bergmann.) 

2.  Sin.FHUKit'ri'CD. 

JKx  la  Chtqtdk.  In  a  wine  pint.  Sulpburetted  hydrogen  5-5  cnbie  inches. 
SoBd  e«m/en/«;^-carbonate  of  soda  12  grs.;  carbonate  of  lime  4-75  ;  ehloride 
of  sodiam  5.     Total  21-75  grs.  (Bergmann.) 

Hamnegate  old  weU.  In  a  vine  gallon.  Gâteau»  content»} — salpboretle4 
fajdrogen  14  cubic  inches;  carbonic  acid  4-35;  nitrogen  8;  carburetted  hj- 
drogen  4-15.  Total  30*4  cubic  inches.  Solid  content»;  ehloride  of  sodium 
762  grs.;  ehloride  of  calcium  05-75  ;  ehloride  of  magnésium  2d-3  ;  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  12-8.     Total  859-75  grs.  {Englith  Wttt.  Quart.  Joum.) 

mute  fu/phur.  In  a  wine  gallon.  Gateoui  content»} — sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen 2-5  cubic  inches;  carbonic  acid  2:  oxygen  1*448;  nitrogen  3-553. 
Total  9-5.  Solid  content»  in  a  pint; — sulphate  of  magnesia  5-588  grs.; 
•alphate  of  lime  7-744  ;  carbonate  of  lime  1*160;  ehloride  of  calcium  0*204; 
ehloride  of  sodium  0*180;  oxide  of  iron  a  trace;  loss  0*410.  Total  15*279 
grs.  [Prof,  frdliam  B.  Roger».) 

3.  CHA]:.rBEATB. 

7\tnbridge.  In  a  wine  gallon.  Solid  content»; — ehloride  of  sodium  3-46 
grs.;  ehloride  of  calcium  0*39  ;  ehloride  of  magnésium  0-29;  sulphate  of  lime 
1-41  ;  carbonate  of  lime  0*27;  oxide  of  iron  2-22  ;  traces  of  manganèse,  Tege- 
table  fibre,  silica,  &c.  0-44;  loss  0*13.     Total  7-61  grs,  {Scudamore.) 

Brighton.  In  a  wine  pint.  Carbonic  acid  2-5  cubic  inches.  Solid  eon- 
tent*} — sulphate  of  iron  1*80  grs.;  sulphate  of  lime  4-09;  ehloride  of  sodi- 
am 1*53;  ehloride  of  magnésium  0*75;  silica  0*14;  loss  0*19.  Total  8*6 
grs.  {Martel.) 

ChtÊtenham,  {ehaiyheate.)  In  a  wine  pint  Ga»eoua  content»; — carbonie 
aeid  2*5  cabic  inches.  Solid  contents; — Carbonate  of  soda  0*5  grs.;  sulphate 
of  soda  22*7;  sulphate  of  magnesia  6;  sulphate  of  lime  3*5;  ehloride  of  sodi- 
am 41*3;  oxide  of  iron  0*8.    ToUl  73*8  grs.  {Brande  and  Parkct.) 

Bedford.  AndertotC»  Spring.  In  a  wine  gallon.  Carbonic  acid  74  cubie 
inefaes.  SoM  con/enM;— sulphate  of  magnesia  80  gr».;  sulphate  of  luie 
14*5;  ehloride  of  sodium  10;  ehloride  of  calcium  8;  carbonate  of  iron  6; 
carbonate  of  lime  8.    Total  130*5  grs.  {Churdi.) 

4.  Saunk. 

SàdHtz.  In  a  wine  pint.  Solid  content»; — carbonate  of  magnesia  2*6 
grs.;  carbonatie  of  lime  0*8;  sulphate  of  magnesia  180;  eolobate  of  lime  5; 
ehfctrideof  magnésium  4*6.    Total  192-8  grs.  (-Bergmann.) 

Chdtenham,  (pttre  nalîne.)  In  a  wine  pint.  Solid  eon/cn/«^ulphate  «f 
aoda  15  grs.;  sulphate  of  magnesia  11;  sulphate  of  lime  4*6;  cUlorida  ot 
•odium  50.     Total  80*5  grs.  IParke»  and  Brande.) 

Bath.  in  a  wine  pint.  Carbonic  acid  1*2  cubic  inches.    S<aid  cordentt^^ 
enfaoïule  of  lime  0*8  gis.;  sulphate  of  «od»  1*4  î  •alph»us  ot  lime  ft^^ 
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«Moride  of  lodiam  3-4;  ftilica  0-2;  oxide  of  iron  a  trace.    Total  16*1  ga. 
{PhUlipê.) 

Balslon  Spa.  San»  Souà  Spring.  In  a  wine  gallon.  SoHd  eonterUs; — 
chloride  of  aodiam  143*733  gn.;  bicarbonate  of  soda  12-d6  ;  bicarbonate  of 
afiagnesia  39-1  ;  carbonate  of  lime  43-407  ;  carbonate  of  irou  5-95  ;  iodide  of 
sodium  1-3  ;  silica  1.     Total  347-15  grs.  {Steel.) 

Sartxtoga.  lodine  ^ring.  In  a  wine  gallon,  dueou»  content  a f—cai- 
bonic  acid  336  cubio  inches  ;  atmospheric  air  4.  Total  340  cubic  inches. 
Sotid  contenti; — chloride  of  sodium  187  grs.;  carbonate  of  magaesia  75; 
carbonate  of  lime  26  ;  carbonate  of  soda  2  ;  carbonate  of  iron  1  ;  iodine  8-6. 
Total  294-5  grs.  {Prof.  Emmms.) 

Saratoga.  Pmnlion  Spring.  In  a  wine  gallon.  Gaseou»  contentsf—^n- 
bonic  acid  359-05  cubic  inches  ;  atmospheric  air  5-03.  Total  364-08  cabie 
inches.  SoUd  con/en/t;^-chloride  of  sodium  187-68  grs.;  carbonate  of  soda 
4-92  ;  carbonate  of  lime  52-84  ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  56-92  ;  carbonate  of 
iion3-5I  ;  sulphate  of  soda  1-48;  iodide  of  sodium  2-59;  ahimina  0-42; 
silica  1-16;  phosphate  of  lime  0-19;  bromide  of  potassium  i  trace.  Total 
311-71  grs.  {Dr.  J.  R,  Chilton.) 

Saratoga.  Union  l^pring.  In  a  wine  gallon.  Gattoui  content» g— exf 
bonic  acid  314*10  cubic  inches  ;  atmospheric  air  4-62.  Total  318-78  cubic 
ioches.  Solid  con/«nt«;^-chioride  of  sodium  243*620  grs.;  carbonate  of 
magnesia  84*265;  carbonate  of  lime  41*600;  carbonate  of  soda  12-800;  car* 
bonate  of  iron  5-452;  iodide  of  sodium,  or  iodine  3-600;  silica  and  alumina 
1*670;  bromide  of  potassium  a  trace.  Total  392-907  grs.  {Dr.  J.  B. 
Chilton.) 

Saratoga.  Congre»»  Spring.  In  a  wine  galion.  Oa»eou»  contents;—: 
earbonic  acid  311  cubic  inches;  atmospheric  air  7.  Total  318  cubic  inches. 
Solid  contents; — chloride  of  sodium  385  grs.;  iodide  of  sodium  3-6  ;  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  S'982  ;  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  95-788  ;  carbonate  of  lime 
88-098;  carbonate  of  iron  5-076;  silica  1-5;  bromide  of  potassium  a  trace. 
Total  697-943  grs.  {Steel.) 

Sea  fVater.  Englith  Channel.  In  a  thousand  graine.  Water  964-744 
grs.;  chloride  of  sodium  27.069  ;  chloride  of  potassium  0-765  ;  chloride  of 
magnésium  3-667;  bromide  of  magnésium  0-029;  sulphate  of  magnesia 
3*296;  sulphate  of  lime  1-407;  carbonate  of  lime  0*033.  Total  1000-000 
fn.  {Schwàtxer.)  It  is  perceived  that  bromine  is  présent  in  very  minute 
amount.  100  pounds  of  sea  water  yield  only  3|  grains  of  this  élément  Ac- 
eording  to  Balard,  iodine  exista  in  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean.  Sea 
water,  filtered,  and  charged  with  five  times  ils  volume  of  earbonic  acid,  forma, 
according  to  Pasquier,  a  gentle  purgative,  which  keeps  very  well,  and  is  not 
disagreeable  to  take.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pinU  {Jlnnuaire  de 
.Thérapeutique,  1843.) 

Médical  and  Dietetic  Propertie»  of  Water. — Water  is  a  substance  of  the 
first  necessity  to  animais  and  vegetabfes.  In  animais  there  exista  an  instinctive 
désire  for  it,  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  fluids  which  is  conslantly  taking  plaee 
in  the  animal  economy.  It  constitutes  the  basis  of  nearly  ail  the  sécrétions, 
<»ild  nine-tenths  of  the  weight  of  the  blood.  In  short,  it  is  naturels  agent  for 
producing  the  liquid  state,  and  is  the  only  diluent  proper  in  a  state  of  heallh, 

Water  as  a  remedy  is  highly  important.  When  taken  into  the  stomach, 
it  acts  by  its  température,  by  ils  bulk,  and  by  being  absorbed.  When  of  the 
température  of  about  60°,  it  gives  no  positive  sensation  either  of  heat  or  cold; 
between  60°  and  46°,  it  croates  a  cooî  sensation  ;  and  below  46°,  a  decidedly 
cold  one.  Between  60°  and  100°,  it  relaxes  the  fibres  of  the  stomach,  and 
is  apt  to  produce  nausea,  particularly  if  the  eâèot  of  bulk  be  added  to  that  of 
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taaipentnra.  By  ils  bslk  and  solvent  powere,  it  often  aflafs  irriiMkin  by 
diloÛDg  the  acrid  conteots  of  the  stomach  and  boweU,  and  favouring  tbeir 
final  expulsion;  and  by  ita  absorption,  it  promotes  the  sécrétion  of  urine  aad 
ootaneovs  transpiration.  Indeed,  its  influence  is  so  |^at  in  the  latter  way, 
that  it  maj  be  safely  affirmed,  that  sudorifics  and  diuretics  will  not  produca 
Iheir  proper  efièct,  uniees  assisted  by  copious  dilution. 

Water,  exteraally  applied  as  a  bath,  is  also  an  important  remedy.  It  may 
ad  by  its  own  spécifie  efiect  as  a  liquid,  or  as  a  means  of  modifying  tM 
beat  of  the  body.  It  acts  in  the  latter  way  differently,  according  to  tbe  par- 
tieiilar  température  at  which  it  may  be  applied.  When  this  is  abore  07**, 
hcoDstitntes  either  the  vapour  or  bot  bath  ;  when  between  97°  and  8S°,  tlie 
wann  bath  ;  between  85°  and  66°,  the  tepid  bath  ;  and  between  65'  and  32°, 
the  cold  bath. 

The  gênerai  action  of  the  vi^mtr  bath  w  to  accelerate  the  circulation,  and 
produce  profnse  sweating.  It  acts  locally  on  the  skin  by  softening  and  re- 
laxing  its  texture.  In  stiflness  of  the  joints,  and  rarious  diseases  of  the  skin, 
it  has  ofieo  prored  bénéficiai.  The  late  Dr.  Doncan  bad  seen  scaly  cutane- 
oos  diseases,  which  had  resisted  for  years  every  other  treatment,  become 
quickly  cared  by  its  nse. 

The  hot  bath,  like  the  vaponr  bath,  is  decidedly  stimulanL  By  its  use  the 
pnlse  becomes  full  and  fréquent,  the  veins  turgid,  the  face  flushed,  the  skin 
ted,  and  the  respiration  quickened.  If  the  température  be  high,  and  the  con- 
stitution pecnliar,  its  ose  is  not  without  danger  ;  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  feeling 
of  suffocation,  violent  throbbing  in  the  temples,  and  vertigo,  wiih  tendency 
to  apoplezy.  When  it  acts  favourably,  it  depletes  actively  from  the  skin  by 
pradoeing  profnse  sweating. 

The  toorm  bath,  thou^  below  the  animal  heat,  neTertheless  producee 
a  aensation  of  warrath  ;  as  its  température  is  above  that  of  the  surface.  It 
dimtnisbes  the  frequency  of  the  puise,  especially  if  previously  accelerated, 
lender»  the  respiration  slower,  lessens  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  relaxes  the 
ikin.  The  wann  bath  cannot  be  deemed,  strictly  speaking,  a  stimulant. 
By  relieving  certain  diseased  actions  and  states,  accompanied  by  morbid  irri- 
tÀility,  it  often  acts  as  a  soothing  remedy,  prodncing  a  disposition  to  sleep. 
It  is  proper  in  fébrile  and  exanihematous  diseases,  in  which  the  pnlse  is  fré- 
quent, and  the  skin  pretematurally  hot  and  dry,  and  where  the  gênerai  condi- 
tion is  characterized  by  restlessness.  It  is  contra-indieated  in  diseases  of  the 
head  and  chest. 

The  l^dd  bath,  from  its  température,  is  not  calculaled  to  bave  much 
■radifying  influence  on  the  heat  of  the  body.  Its  peculiar  eflects  are  to  soft- 
en  and  cleanse  tbe  skin,  and  promote  insensible  perspiration. 

Tbe  cold  bath  acts  difleremly  aecording  to  its  température  and  manner  of 
application,  and  the  condition  of  the  system  to  which  it  is  applied.  Wben 
ef  low  température  and  suddenly  applied,  it  acts  primarily  as  a  stimulant,  by 
Ihe  sndden  and  rapid  manner  in  which  the  calorie  is  abstracted  ;  next  as  s 
tonic,  by  condensing  the  li ving  fibres  ;  and,  finally,  as  a  sédative.  If  the  cold 
bath  were  applied  at  a  temperatare  just  sufflcient  to  excite  a  cool  sensation, 
aad  tfats  température  were  gradually  lowered,  it  is  probable  that  it  wonld  aet 
exdnsively  as  a  sédative. 

From  the  above  explanations,  it  may  be  easily  understood  that  the  cold 
baft  wîn  act  very  diflerently  under  différent  circnmstanees.  It  is  often  use- 
fiil  in  diseases  of  relaxation  and  debility,  when  practised  by  affosion  or 
planging.  But  it  is  essential  to  its  efficacy  and  safety  in  thèse  cases,  that 
tbe  stock  of  vitality  shoald  be  snfficient  to  create,  immediately  after  its  use, 
Anse  gênerai  sensations  of  warmth  and  invigoration  inclnded  under  the  term 
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réaction.  It  was  used  with  advantag^e  bj  the  late  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool, 
in  the  form  of  affusion,  in  certain  fébrile  djseases,  especially  scarlatina.  To 
make  it  safe,  however,  the  heat  mu«t  be  steadily  above  the  natural  standard, 
and  the  putient  must  be  free  from  ail  sensé  of  chilliness,  and  not  in  a  state  of 
profuse  perspiration. 

Cold  water  is  frequently  applied  as  a  sédative  in  local  inflammations,  and  as 
a  means  of  reslraining  hemorrhage.  Its  use,  however,  is  inadmissible  in  ïd- 
flammalions  of  the  chest. 

Pharm.  Uses.  Water  is  the  most  extensive  pharmacentical  agent  that  we 
possess.  It  is  employed  in  a  vast  number  of  préparations,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  chemicai  action  by  its  solvent  power.  It  is  more  or  less  présent 
in  ail  the  iiquid  forms  of  medicines,  and  is  the  sole  menstruum  in  the  medi- 
cated  waters,  décoctions,  and  infusions. 

Off.  Prep.  Âqua  Desiillata,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  B. 

ARALIA  NUDICAULIS.  U.  S.  Secmdary. 
Faîse  SarsapariUa. 

"The  root  of  Aralia  nudicaulis."  U.  S. 

Aralia.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Araliacete. 

Gen.  Ch.  Flowers  umbelled.  Calyx  five-toothed,  superior.  Petal»  five. 
Aif  ma  sessile,  subglobose.     2f«rr^  fi ve-ceiled,  fi  ve-seeded.     Torrey. 

Srcdia  nudicaulis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1521;  Rafinesqne,  Med.  Flor, 
i.  53.  The  false  sarsapcmlla,  unld  sarsaparilla,  or  small  spikenarJ,  as  this 
plant  is  vartously  called,  is  an  indigenous  perennial,  with  one  leaf  and  one 
flower-stem,  springing  togetherfrom  the  root  or  from  a  very  short  stalk,  and 
seldom  rising  two  feet  in  height.  The  leaf,  which  stands  upon  a  long  footr 
stalk,  is  twice  ternate,  or  once  and  quinate,  with  oblong-oval,  acuminate 
leaflets,  ronnded  at  the  base,  serrate  on  the  margin,  and  smooth  on  both  sur- 
faces.  The  scape  or  flower-stem  is  naked,  shorter  than  the  leaf,  and  termi> 
nated  by  three  small  umbels,  each  consisting  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  small 
yellowish  or  greenish  flowers.  The  fruit  consista  of  small  round  berries, 
about  as  large  as  thoee  of  the  eommon  elder. 

The  plant  grows  throughont  the  United  Slales,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
inhabiting  shady  and  rocky  woods,  and  delighting  in  a  rich  soil.  It  flowers 
in  May  and  June.    The  root  is  the  officinal  portion. 

This  is  horizontal,  creeping,  sometimes  several  feet  in  length,  about  aa 
thick  as  the  little  finger,  more  or  less  twisted,  externally  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  of  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  sweetish  taste.  It  haa 
not  been  analyzed. 

Médical  Properiies  and  Use».  False  sarsaparilla  is  a  gentle  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  and  is  thought  to  exertan  alterative  influence  over  the  System  an- 
alogous  to  that  of  the  root  from  which  it  derived  its  cnmmon  name.  It  is  used 
in  domestic  practice,  and  by  some  practltioners  in  the  rountry,  as  a  remedy  in 
rheomatic,  syphiliiic,  and  cutaneous  aflcctions,  in  the  same  manner  «nd  dosa 
as  the  genuine  sarsaparilla. 

The  root  of  the  Aralia  racemoaa,  ox  American  spikenard,  though  not  oflU- 
cinal,  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Â.  nudicaulis,  which  it  is  said  to 
resemble  in  médical  properties.  Dr.  l'eck  strongly  recommends  the  root  of 
tb«  Aralia  liispida,  called  in  MassachuKCtts  dwarf  elder,  as  a  diuretic  in 
dropsy.  Hc  uses  it  in  the  form  of  décoction,  and  finds  it  pleasanier  to  the 
taste  and  more  acceptable  to  the  stomach  ihnn  most  other  medicines  of  th« 
Mme  class.    {Am.  Joum.  of.  Med.  Sci.,  xix.  117.)  W. 
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ARALIA  SPINOSA.  U.S.  Secmdary. 
AnçeUca-tree  Bark. 

"The  bark  of  Âralia  spinosa."  U.  S. 

Abaua.     See  ÂRALU  NUDIGAULIS. 

JÎratia  tpinoia.  WiUd.  Sp.  Plant.  \.  1520.  This  u  an  indiffenoas  arboi^ 
escent  shrub,  varioualy  called  engtlicortree,  toothache  tree,  zna  prickly  euh. 
The  last  name,  however,  should  be  dropped,  as  it  belongs  properly  to  the 
JùaUkoxylum  fraxineum,  and  if  retained  might  lead  to  confusion.  The 
stem  is  erect,  simple,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  armed  with  numerous 
pfickles,  and  furnisbed  near  the  top  wilh  very  large  bipinnate  or  tripinnate 
leares,  which  are  also  prickly,  and  are  composed  of  oval,  pointed,  slightlr 
serrate  leaflets.  It  terminâtes  in  an  ample  panicle,  very  much  branched, 
and  bearing  numerous  smali  hemispberical  umbels,  in  each  of  which  are 
aboat  thirty  white  flowers. 

This  species  of  Aralia  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Southern  and  Westeni  • 
States,  though  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  north  as  an  omamental  plant. 
It  flonrishes  in  low,  fertile  woods,  and  flowers  in  August  and  September. 
The  bari^  root,  and  berries  are  médicinal;  but  the  first  only  is  directed  by 
the  Pharmacopaia. 

The  bark  is  thin,  grayish  extemally,  yellowish  within,  of  an  odour  some- 
what  aromatic,  and  a  bitterish,  pungent,  acrid  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues  to 
boiling  water. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Utes.  The  virtues  of  dràlia  tpinosa  are  tbose 
of  a  stimulant  diaphoretic  According  to  Elliot,  an  infusion  of  the  récent 
bark  of  the  root  is  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  remedy  is  used  in  ehronie 
rbenmatism  and  cntaneous  éruptions.  Pursh  states  that  a  vinous  or  spi- 
ritaons  infusion  of  the  berries  is  remarkable  for  relieving  rheumalic  pains  ; 
and  a  similar  tinctare  is  said  to  be  employed  in  Virginia  with  advantage  in 
vioknt  colic.  The  pungency  of  this  (incture  has  also  been  found  useful  in 
lelieTing  toothache. 

The  bark  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  décoction.  W. 

ARCnUM  LAPPA.  Semina.  Radix.  Dub. 
Seeds  and  Root  o/Burdock. 

Budane,  A*.;  QeowiiM  Klette,  Oerm;  Bardant,  IttL,  Spun. 

Amctïïcu.  Sex.  Sytt.  Syngenesia  ^qualis. — Nat.  Ord.  Composiue- 
Cinareee,  De  Cand.    Cynaraceie,  lÀndley. 

Otn.  Ch.  Ree^acle  ehafly.  Cktlyx  globular  ;  the  scales  at  the  apex  wilh 
inverted  hooks.  Setd-doum  bristly,  chaSy.  WîÉld. 

JIrHium  Lappa.  Willd.  8p.  Plant,  iii.  1631  ;  Woodv.  Mtd.  Bot.  p.  32. 
t.  13j — Lappaminor.  De  Cand.  Pndrom.y'u  661.  Bardock  is  a  biennial 
piant,  with  a  simple  spindle-shaped  root,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  brown 
exteroally.  while  and  spengy  wilhin,  fumished  with  thread-like  fibres, 
and  baring  withered  scales  near  the  snmmit.  The  stem  is  succulent, 
pobeaeent,  branching,  and  three  or  foor  feet  in  height,  bearing  very  large 
covdale,  denticulate  leaves,  which  are  green  on  their  upper  surface,  whitish 
and  downy  on  the  nader,  and  stand  on  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  ar* 
pniple,  globoae,  and  anranged  in  terminal  panicies.  The  ealyx  consists  of 
inbriealed  scales,  with  booked  exiremities,  by  which  they  adhère  lo  dothe% 
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and  the  coats  of  animala.  Tbe  aeed-down  is  roagh  and  prickly,  and  th« 
seeds  are  quadrangular. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  i«  abundant  in  the  United  State*, 
where  it  grows  on  the  roadaides,  among  rubbish,  and  in  cultivated  grounds. 
Pursh  thinks  that  it  waa  introduced.  The  root,  whicli  ahould  be  coliected 
in  apring,  losea  Tour-firiha  of  ita  weigbt  by  drying. 

The  odour  of  the  root  ia  weak  and  unpleaaant,  the  taate  mucilaginous 
and  aweetish,  wiih  a  alight  degree  of  bitlerneas  and  astringency.  Among 
ita  conatituenta,  inulin  haa  been  found  by  Guibourt,  and  augar  by  Fée. 

The  aeeda  are  aromatic,  bitteriah,  and  aomewhat  acrid. 

Médical  Properiie*  and  Use».  The  root  ia  considered  aperient,  diapho- 
retic,  and  audoriiîc.  without  irritating  properliea;  and  has  been  recominended 
in  gouty,  acorbiitic,  venereal,  rheuroatic,  acrofuloua,  leproua,  and  nephritie 
afiectiona.  To  prove  effectua)  ita  uae  muât  be  peraevered  in  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  beat  adminislered  in  the  form  of  décoction,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared  by  boiling  two  ouncea  of  the  récent  bruiaed  root  in  three  pints  of  water 
to  two,  and  given  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  during  the  day.  The  aeeda  are 
diuretic,  and  hâve  been  used  in  the  aame  complainta  in  the  form  of  emulaion 
or  powder.  The  doae  ia  a  drachm.  The  leaves  hâve  alao  been  employed 
both  externally  and  internally  in  cutaneous  eruptiona  and  ulcerationa.      W. 

ARGENTUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Silver. 

Arcfont,  Fr.;  Silber,  Orrm.;  Ar|;ento,  Itai;  Plata,  Span, 

Silver  ia  occaaionally  fonnd  in  tiie  metallic  atate,  aometimes  pure  eitber 
cryatallized  or  in  the  form  of  végétations,  at  other  times  combined  with 
gold,  antimony,  araenic,  or  mercury  ;  but  more  usually  it  occurs  in  the  atate 
of  aulphuret,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  other  aulphurets,  auch  aa  thoae  of 
copper,  lead,  and  antimony.  It  ia  aometimes,  though  rarely,  found  as  a 
chloride. 

The  most  productive  minea  of  ailver  are  found  on  this  continent,  being 
Uioae  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  the  ricbeat  in  Europe  are  thoae  of  Norway, 
Hungary,  and  Transylvania.  The  principal  ore  which  ia  worked  ia  the 
aulphuret.  The  minerai  containing  ailver  whioh  is  moat  diaseminated  ia 
argentiferoua  galena,  which  is  a  aulphuret  of  lead,  containing  aulphuret  of 
ailver.  Argentiferoua  galena  exista  in  aeveral  localiiies  in  the  United  States. 
A  mine  of  ailver  waa  opened  about  the  year  1841,  in  Davidaon  county, 
North  Carolina.  The  ore  ia  an  argentiferoua  carbonate  of  lead,  yielding 
about  one-third  of  ils  weight  of  lead,  from  which  frora  100  to  400  ounces 
of  ailver  are  extracted  per  ton.     {Eckfeldt  and  Du  Bois,  Afamial  of  Coins.) 

Extraction.  Silver  ia  extracted  from  its  ores  by  two  principal  processes, 
emudgamation  and  eupellation.  At  Freyberg  in  Saxony,  the  ore,  which 
is  principally  the  aulphuret,  is  mixed  with  a  tenth  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  sait),  and  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  sulphur  becomee 
acidiSed,  and  combines  with  sodium  and  oxygen,  so  aa  to  form  aulphate  of 
soda,  while  the  chlorine  forma  a  chloride  with  the  silver.  The  roasted  maas 
is  then  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  mixed  with  half  ita  weight  of  mercury, 
one  third  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  about  a  seventeenth  of  iron  in  flat 
pièces,  and  aubjected,  for  aixteen  or  eighteen  houra,  to  conatant  agitation  in 
barrels  tumed  by  machinery.  The  chlorine  combines  with  the  iron,  and 
lemains  in  solution  aa  chloride  of  iron,  while  the  silver  forms  an  amalgam 
with  the  mercury.  The  amalgam  is  then  subjected  to  pressure  in  leathera 
bags,  through  the  pores  of  which  the  exceas  of  mercury  pasaes,  a  solid 
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amalgam  beioj^  left  behind.  Thia  is  then  subjected  to  heat  in  a  distillatoiy 
«pparatos,  bj  iseans  of  which  the  mercury  is  separated  rrom  the  pure  silver, 
whieh  msains  behind  in  the  form  of  a  porous  mass.  In  Pern  and  Mexico 
the  procès*  ia  somewhat  siniilar  to  the  above,  coinroon  sait  and  mercuiy 
beiagn^ed;  bot  slacked  lime  and  sulphuret  of  iron  are  aiso  empioyed,  wilh 
an  effèet  which  is  not  very  obvions. 

When  argentiferons  galenas  are  worked  for  ihe  silver  they  contain,  ther 
are  firet  reduced,  and  the  argentirerous  lead  obtained  is  fused  on  a  large  shal» 
low  eofé,  called  a  test,  and  exposed  to  the  blast  of  a  beliows,  whereby  lh« 
lead  is  oxidized,  half  vitrified,  and  driven  off  the  test  in  scales,  forniing  the 
nbetance  called  lilJutrge.  By  continuing  the  opération,  the  whole  of  the 
fead  is  separated,  and  the  silver,  not  being  oxidizable,  remains  behind  as  a 
brlDiant  fused  mass.  The  time  required  for  the  séparation  is  much  abriilged 
hj  Ihe  process  of  Mr.  Pattinson  of  Newcastle.  This  consista  in  allowing 
Ibe  melted  alloy  to  cool  slowly,  and  separating  the  crystals  which  fîrst  form, 
nd  which  are  mj)ch  richer  in  silver  than  the  original  mass,  by  means  of  a 
perforaled  ladle.  The  crystals  are  then  subjected  to  cupelûtion,  for  tha 
aepaTaQoD  of  the  lead  which  they  still  contain. 

Propertie*.  Silver  is  a  white  métal,  very  brilliant,  tenacions,  malléable, 
and  doclile.  In  malleability  and  daclility,  it  is  inf^rior  only  to  gold.  It  is 
barder  than  gold,  bot  sofier  than  copper.  Ils  équivalent  number  is  108,  and 
ils  sp.  gr.  abont  10'4.  Exposed  to  a  fall  red  heat,  it  entera  inlo  fusion,  and 
exhibits  a  brilliant  appearance.  It  is  not  oxidized  in  the  air,  but  contracta 
a  snperficial  tamish  of  sulphuret  of  silver  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  always  exista  in  minute  qaantity  in  the  atmosphère.  It 
is  entirely  aoloble  in  diloted  nitric  acid.  If  any  gold  be  present,  it  will  re- 
■nia  nndisaolved  as  a  dark-coloured  powder.  From  the  nitric  solution,  th« 
wfaole  of  the  silver  roay  be  thrown  down  by  chloriJe  of  sodium,  as  a  white 
preeipiiate  of  chloride  of  silver,  cbaracterized  by  being  totally  soluble  ia 
aiaaaonia.  If  the  remaining  solution  should  contain  copper  or  lead,  it  will 
be  precipitated  or  discoloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Fharm.  Use*.  Silver  has  no  action  on  the  animal  economy  in  the  metal- 
Ke  State.  The  only  officinal  préparations  containing  il  are  the  nitrate  and 
egamtret.  The  oxide  and  c/doriae  hâve  been  proposed  as  medicines,  and 
vin  be  Roticed  in  the  Appendix. 

Off.  Prep.  Argenti  Nitras,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Ai^genti  Nitratia 
CrystaUi.  Dub.  B. 

ARMORACIA.  U.  S.,  lond.,  Ed. 
Horse-radish. 

"  The  fresh  root  of  Cochlearia  Armoracia."  U.  S.,  Ed.    "  Cochlearia 
Amoracia.  Radix  recms."  Lond. 
Of.  ^.  COCHLEARIA  ARMORACIA.  Radix.  Dub. 
Kkiiôrl  navale,  Fr.;  Mcerrottij;,  Germ.;  Rafano  rutticano,  hal.;  Rabano  ruaticano, 

♦^ 
CocBUtAKU.     Sex.  Sy»t.    Tetradynamia  Siliculoaa.— iVa/.  Ord.    Braa- 

sieaceta  or  Cmcifer». 

Gm.  Ch.  SiUeula  emarginate,  targid,  scabrous,  with  gibbons,  obtuae 
valves.  Wiad. 

Cothkaria  .armoracia.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  451  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
p.  400.  t.  145.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  sending  up  numeron» 
vtiy  lai^ge  leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  a  round,  smooth,  erect,  branch* 
iagnaa  riaea  two  or  thiee  feet  in  beigbt.    The  radical  leaves  are  laaee« 
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shaped,  waved,  seoUoped  on  the  edges,  som^imes  pinnatifid,  «nd  ataad 
upon  stroDg  fooutalks.  Those  of  the  stem  are  much  smaller,  without  foot» 
•talks,  sometiineB  divided  at  the  edges,  somètimes  almost  entire.  The 
flon^ers  are  numeroas,  white,  peduncled,  and  form  Ihick  clusters  at  tb«  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  calyx  has  four  ovate,  deciduous  leaves,  and  the  co- 
rolla  an  eqaal  number  of  obovate  petals,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  in- 
serted  by  narrow  daws.  The  pod  is  small,  elliptical,  crownéd  with  the 
persistent  stigma,  and  divided  into  two  cells,  each  containing  from  four  to  sis 
aeeds. 

The  horse-radish  is  a  native  of  western  Europe,  growing  wild  on  tbe 
•ides  of  ditches  and  in  other  moist  situations.  It  is  cultivated  for  culinary 
purposes  in  most  civiiized  countries,  and  is  said  to  baye  become  naturaliznl 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.     Its  flowers  appear  in  June. 

The  root,  which  is  officinal  in  its  fresh  state,  is  long,  tapering,  whitish 
extemally,  very  white  within,  âeshy,  of  a  strong  pungent  odour  whea 
■craped  or  bruised,  and  of  a  hot,  biling,  somewhat  sweetish  taste.  Ita  vir- 
tues  are  imparted  to  water  and  alcohol.  They  dépend  npon  a  volatile  oil, 
which  is  dissipated  by  drying  ;  the  root  becoming  at  first  sweetish,  and  ulti» 
mately  insipid  and  quite  inert.  Its  acrinaony  is  also  destroyed  by  boiling. 
The  oil  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  It  is  colourless  or  piJe 
yellow,  heavier  than  water,  very  volatile,  excessively  pungent,  acrid,  and  cor- 
rosive,  exciting  inflammation  and  even  vesication  when  applied  to  the  skin. 
From  a  comparison  of  its  sensible  properties,  chemical  reactions,  and  ultimate 
composition  with  those  of  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  Hubatka  has  decided 
that  the  two  oils  are  perfecdy  identical.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e  «er.,  t.  4,11, 
from  Arm.  der  Chem.  itnd  Pharm.)  It  exista  in  exceedingly  small  propor- 
tion in  the  root,  constituting,  according  to  Gutret,  only  6  parts  in  10,000. 
Besides  this  principle,  the  fresh  root  conlains,  according  to  the  same  cheraistt 
a  bitter  resin  in  minute  quantity,  sugar,  extractive,  gura,  etarch,  albumen, 
Bcetic  acid,  acétate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  water,  and  lignin.  It  may  be  kept 
for  some  time  without  material  injury,  by  being  buried  in  sand  in  a  cofA  place. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Horse-radish  is  highly  stimulant,  exciting 
tbe  stomach  when  swallowed,  and  promoting  the  sécrétions,  especially  that 
of  urine.  Externally  applied  it  is  rubefacient.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  con- 
diment to  promote  appetite,  and  invigorate  digestion;  but  it  is  also  occasionr 
•lly  employed  as  a  medicine,  particularly  in  dropsical  complaints  atlended 
with  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  of  the  System  in 
gênerai.  It  has,  moreover,  been  recommended  in  palsy  and  chrouic  rheu- 
matism,  both  as  an  internai  and  external  remedy  ;  and  in  seorbutic  affections 
is  highly  esteemed.  Gullen  found  advantage  in  cases  of  hoarseness  from  the 
use  of  a  syrup  prepared  from  an  infusion  of  horse-radish  and  sugar,  and 
slowly  swallowed  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls,  repeated  as 
occasion  demanded.  The  root  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm 
or  more,  either  grated  or  eut  into  small  pièces. 

Off'.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Sinapis,  Dub.}  Infusnm  Armoraciss,  U.  S.,  Lond., 
Dub.;  Spiritus  Armoracis  Gompositus,  Lond.,  Dut.  W. 

ARNICA.  JJ.S.  Secondary. 
Leoparcfs-bane. 

"  The  root  and  herb  of  Arnica  monlana.*'  U.  S. 
Off.  Syn.  ARNICA  MONTANA.  "Flores.  Folia.  Radix.  Dut. 
Arnique,  Fi:;  Berg-WoWerly,  Gemeines  tefate*  Fallkraat,  Oerm.;  AroiM  montani, 
Asi.,  iSjfMH. 
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AxmcA.  Sex.  Syst.  Sjngenesia  Soperflua. — Nat.  OrtU  Compoaita-fie- 
necionidee.  De  Ctmd.  Asterace».  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Ctdyx  with  equal  leafleto,  in  a  double  row.  Seed-down  hairy, 
•essiJe.  Seed»  both  of  the  disk  and  ray  furuisbed  with  «eed-down.  Rtctp- 
UeU  hairy.  Haynt. 

arnica  montana.  Willd.  &).  Plani.  iii.  2)06;  Woodr.  Med.  Bot.  p.  41. 
t  17.  This  is  a  pérennial,  herbaceous  plant,  having  a  woody,  brownisb, 
horizoatal  root,  ending  abniptly,  and  sending  fortb  numerous  slender  fibres 
of  tfae  same  colour.  The  «tem  is  about  a  foot  bigb,  cylindrical,  striated, 
hairy,  and  terminating  in  one,  two,  or  three  peduncles,  eacb  bearing  a  fiower. 
The  radical  leaves  are  ovate,  entire,  ciliated,  and  obtuse  ;  those  of  the  stem, 
which  usually  consist  of  two  opposite  pairs,  are  lance-sbaped.  Both  are  of 
a  tnight  green  colour,  and  somewhat  pubescent  on  ibeir  upper  surface.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  orange-yellow  colour.  The  calyx  is 
greenish,  imbrieated,  wilh  laqceolate  scales.  The  ray  consista  of  about 
lonrieen  Ugulate  florets,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  striated,  three-toothed, 
aod  hairy  at  the  base  ;  the  disk,  of  tubular  florets,  with  a  five-lobed  margin. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe  and  Si^ria, 
and  is  found,  according  to  Nuttall,  in  the  northem  régions  of  this  continent, 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  bas  been  introduced  into  England,  and  might  no 
doobt  be  culiivated  in  this  country;  but  it  is  very  little  used,  and  in  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopœia  bas  been  placed  with  the  medicines  not  considered  strictly 
officinal.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  root  hâve  been  employed  in  medicine  ; 
bot  the  flowers  are  usually  preferred. 

Proptrlia.  The  whole  plant,  when  fresh,  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  odour, 
which  v»  apt  to  excite  sneezing,  and  is  diminished  by  desiccation.  The 
taste  is  acrid,  bitterish,  and  durable.  Water  extracts  ils  virtues.  Chevallier 
and  Ijassaigne  discovered  in  the  flowers,  gallic.  acid,  gum,  albumen,  yellow 
eoloaring  matter,  an  odorous  resin,  and  a  bitter  principle  which  they  con- 
■idered  identical  with  that  discovered  by  them  in  the  seeds  of  the  Cylitut 
Labumum,  and  hence  named  cytUin.  This  substance  is  yellow,  of  a  bitter 
■od  naoseous  taste,  deUquescent,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  diluted  alcohol, 
but  with  difficnlty  in  strong  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  In  the  dose  of 
fire  grains  it  is  powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
anire  principle  of  the  plant.  The  flogrers  are  said  also  to  contain  a  smali 
proportion  of  a  blue  volatile  oil.  According  to  Pfafi*,  the  root  contains  vola- 
tile oil,  an  acrid  resin,  extractive,  gum,  and  lignin. 

Medic^  Properties  and  Use».  Leopard's-bane  is  a  stimulant,  directed 
with  peculiar  euergy  to  the  brain  and  whole  nervous  System,  as  manifested 
by  the  headache,  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  limbs,  and  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration, which  resnlt  from  its  use.  It  acts  also  as  an  irritant  to  the  stomach 
aad  bowels,  often  producing  an  emetic  and  cathartic  eflect,  and  is  said  by 
Betgioa  to  be  dinretic,  diaphoretic,  and  emmenagogne.  It  is  much  used  by 
the  Germans,  who  prescribe  the  flowers  and  root  with  advantage  in  aman- 
rosis,  paralyais,  and  other  nervous  afliections.  It  is  said  to  prove  service- 
aUe  in  that  disordered  condition  which  succeeds  concussion  of  the  brain 
iiom  faUs,  blows,  iui.;  and  from  this  circumstance  has  received  the  title  of 
ftnaeea  k^p»orum.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  intermittent  fever, 
dyaeotery,  diarrhcea,  nephritis,  goût,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  chlorosis,  and 
vatious  olfaer  complaiots,  in  most  of  which  it  seems  to  bave  been  empiri- 
cally  prescribed.  It  seems  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  diseases  attended  with 
a  debiliuted  or  typhoid  state  of  the  System,  to  which  it  is  adapted  by  ils 
•tinndant  properties.  The  powdered  leaves  are  sometimes  employed  as  a 
•tafiauiory  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Savoy  and  the  Vosges  are  s^d  to  sub- 
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alitnte  them  for  tobaceo.  The  French  practitionen  oecasionally  ase  the 
flowere  of  Arnica,  thoiigh  mnch  less  extensively  than  the  German.  In  Eng- 
land  and  the  Uniled  States  the  medieine  is  little  known.  It  is  best  given  ia 
sabstance  or  infosion.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  fire  to  ten  grains 
frequenily  repeated.  The  infusion  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  an  ounee 
in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  from  half  a  flaidounce  to  a  fluidounce  may  be 
l^ven  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  should  always  be  slrained  throiigh  linen, 
m  order  to  separate  (he  fine  fibres,  which  might  othervrise  irritate  the  throaC 
The  poisonoiis  properties  of  the  plant  are  said  to  be  best  eounteracted  by 
the  free  use  of  vinegar  or  ollier  dilute  vegetable  acid.  W. 

ARTEMISIA  SANTONICA.  Semina.  Dub. 
Seeds  of  Tartarian  Southernwood. 

Barbiitine,  Scmencinc,  Fr.;  Wnrtniiiimn,  Germ.;  Scme  Santo,  liai. 

ARTEMISIA.  See  ABSINTHIUM. 

The  wormseed  of  Europe  is  ascribed  by  the  Dublin  Collège,  wîthout  suf- 
ficient  authority,  to  the  Âritmina  Santoniea,  or  Tartarian  southernwood. 
It  is  of  two  kinds;  one  called  the  Aleppo,  Aiexandria,  or  Levant  wormseed, 
the  oiher  Barbary  wormseed. 

The  former  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  ^r/emma  Contra,  which 
grows  in  Persia,  Aeia  Minor,  and  other  parts  of  ihe  East.  It  consiste  in  fact 
Dot  of  the  seeds,  but  of  the  small  globtiiar  unexpanded  flowers  of  the  plant, 
mixed  with  their  broken  pedunries,  and  with  minute,  obtuse,  smooth  leaves. 
It  has  a  greenish  colour,  a  ve'ry  strong  aromatic  odour  increased  by  friction, 
and  a  very  bitter,  disagreeable  tàste. 

The  Barbary  wormseed  is  thought  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Arte- 
mîêia  Judaica,  by  others  from  the  *î.  glomerala  of  Sieber,  boih  of  which 
grow  in  Palestine  and  Arabia.  It  consists  of  broken  peduncles,  having  the 
calyx  sometimes  atlached  to  their  extremiiy.  The  calyx  is  also  sometimes 
separate,  consisting  of  very  small  linear  obtuse  leaflels.  The  flowers  are 
wanting,  or  in  the  shape  of  minute  globular  buds.  Ali  thèse  parts  are  covered 
witha  whitishdown,  which  serves  to  distingnish  this  varietyfrom  the  worm- 
seed of  the  Levant.  It  is,  moreoveri  lighler  and  more  coloured  than  the  latter. 
Ils  smell  and  tasie  are  the  same. 

Thèse  products  contain  a  volatile  oil  and  a  résinons  extractive  matter,  to 
which  their  virtues  bave  been  ascribed.  A  peculiar  prinriple  has  also  been 
discovered  in  tliem,  which  has  received  the  name  of  »cn/ontn.  It  is  crystal- 
lizable,  colourless,  tatteless,  inodorous,  soluble  in  eiher  and  alcohol,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Its  alcoholic  solution  has  a  decided  biilemess. 
Thoiigh  neuter  in  its  action  ttpon  lest-paper,  it  combines  with  the  alkaliea  to 
form  soluble  and  crystallizable  salts.  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  worm- 
seed with  hydrate  of  lime  and  alcohol,  evaporating  the  tincture  to  one-quarter, 
filtering  the  residue  to  separate  the  resin,  and  treating  it  while  hot  with  con- 
cenirated  acetic  acid.  The  saninnin  is  deposited  in  crystals  as  the  liquor 
cools.  In  the  dose  of  three  or  four  grains  twice  a  day,  it  is  said  to  be  very 
effiracious  as  a  vermifuge.  For  détails  as  to  the  mode  of  extracting  santonin, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  xv.  p.  278. 

Médical  Propirlie»  and  U$e$,  The  products  above  described  bave  long 
been  celebrated  as  a  vermifuge,  and  the  title  of  semen  contra,  by  which  they 
are  designaled  in  many  works  on  pharmacy,  originated  in  their  anthelmintio 
property.  They  may  be  given  in  powder  or  infusion.  The  dose  in  substance 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  which  should  he  repeated  morning  and  eveninc 
for  aeveral  days,  aod  tben  foKowed  by  a  brisk  cathartic.     They  are  not  med 
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in  this  coantry,  having^  been  eupereeded  by  the  aeeds  of  tbe  Chenopodium 
enthelminiictan,  whicb  are  universally  kiiown  among  us  by  the  name  of 
wonnaeed.  '  W. 

ARUM.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Dragon-root. 

"The  cormas  of  arum  triphyllum."  U.  S. 

Abvm.  Sex.  Syat.  Monœcia  Polyandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Aracec. 

Gen.  Ch.  Spaîke  one-leafed.  cowled.  Spadix  naked  above,  female  below, 
■tamineous  in  the  middle.  IfUld. 

The  root,  or,  as  it  ia  botanically  called,  tbe  connus  of  the  Arum  manda- 
hm,  va  occasionally  naed  as  a  medicioe  in  Europe,  and  held  a  place  in  tbe 
DuUin  Pharmacopceia  previously  to  the  last  édition.  Its  médicinal  proper- 
ties  are  so  precisely  those  of  the  A.  triphyllum  of  this  country,  that  the 
Bobstitntion  of  the  latter  in  our  Pharmacopœia  was  a  matter  of  obvions 
propneiy,  tndependently  of  the  considération  that  the  root  is  efficient  only 
in  the  récent  staie. 

Arum  triphyllum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  480;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot. 
L  62.  The  dragon-root,  Indian  tumip,  or  wake-robbin,  as  this  plant  is 
nrioasiy  called  in  common  language,  has  a  perennial  root  or  cormus,  which, 
eaily  in  the  spriog,  sends  up  a  large,  ovate,  acuminate,  variously  coloured 
spatbe,  convoluted  at  bottom,  flattened  and  bent  over  at  top  like  a  hood,  and 
supported  by  an  erect,  round,  green  or  purplish  scape.  Within  the  spatbe 
is  a  club-shaped  spadix,  green,  purple,  black,  or  variegaled,  rounded  at  the 
md,  and  contracted  near  the  base,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  slamens 
or  germs  in  the  dicecious  plants,  and  by  both  in  the  monœcious,  the  female 
Ofgans  being  below  (he  maie.  The  spatbe  and  upper  portion  of  the  spadix 
fiadaally  decay,  while  the  gerras  are  converted  into  a  compact  bunch  of 
ahining,  scarlet  berries.  The  leaves,  which  are  usually  one  or  two  in  num- 
ber,  and  stand  on  long  sheathing  footstalks,  are  composed  of  three  ovate 
acominate  leaâets,  paler  on  their  under  than  their  upper  surface,  and  becom- 
ing  glaacoas  as  the  plant  advances.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species 
of  Amm,  distinguished  by  the  colour  of  the  spalhe,  which  in  one  is  green, 
in  aoolher  dark  purple,  and  in  a  third  white. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  North  and  South  America,  and  is  common  in  ail 
parts  of  the  United  States,  growing  in  damp  woods,  in  swamps,  along 
diiehes,  and  in  other  moist  shady  places.  AU  parts  of  it  are  higbly  acrid, 
bot  the  root  only  is  officinal. 

This  is  ronndish,  flattened,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  covered  with  a 
brovn,  loose,  wrinkled  epidermis,  and  internally  white,  fleshy,  and  solid. 
In  the  récent  state,  il  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  is  violently  acrid,  producing^ 
when  cbewed,  an  insupportable  buming  and  biting  sensation  in  the  mouth 
and  throat,  which  continues  for  a  long  time,  and  leaves  an  unpleasant  sore- 
neas  behiod.  According  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  its  action  does  not  readily  extend 
throagh  the  cotide,  as  the  bruised  root  may  lie  upon  the  skin  till  it  becomes 
dry,  withoat  producing  pain  or  redness.  The  acrid  principle  is  extremely 
volatile,  and  is  entirely  driven  off  by  beat  It  is  not  imparted  to  water, 
deohol,  etber,  or  olive  oil.  The  root  loses  neariy  ail  its  acrimony  by  dry- 
iag,  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  quite  inert.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  D.  S. 
Jones  to  contain,  besides  the  acrid  principle,  from  10  to  17  per  cent,  of  stareb, 
albamen.  eam,  sngar,  extractive,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potassa  and  lime.  (Am. 
Joum^of  Pbarm.,  xv.  83.)  The  starch  may  be  obuined  from  it  as  white  aod 
délicate  as  from  the  polalo.    In  Europe,  tbe  dried  root  of  tbe  A.  nuuulatum 
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i«  said  sometimes  to  be  employed  by  the  coontry  people,  in  times  of  great 
Bcarcity,  as  a  substitate  for  bread  ;  and  an  amylaceous  substance  is  prepared 
from  it  in  England  called  Portland  arrowroot  or  Portland  sago.  For  medi* 
cinal  use,  the  Indian  turnip  may  be  preserved  fresh  for  a  year,  if  buried  in 
sand.  [Thacher.) 

Médical  Properties  cafid  Uses.  Arum  in  its  récent  state  is  a  powerfnl 
local  irritant,  possessing  the  property  of  stimnlating  the  sécrétions,  particn- 
larly  those  of  the  skin  and  lungs.  It  bas  been  advantageously  given  in 
asthma,  pertussis,  chronic  catarrh,  chronic  rheumatisni,  and  various  afTec- 
tions  connected  with  a  cachectic  state  of  the  System.  As  immediately  taken 
from  the  ground,  it  is  too  acrid  for  use.  The  recently  dried  root,  which 
retains  a  portion  of  the  acrimony,  but  not  suffîcient  to  prevent  its  convenient 
administration,  is  usually  preferred.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  ten 
grains,  mixed  with  gnm  arabic,  sugar,  and  water,  in  the  form  of  emnlsion, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradnally  increased  to  half  a  drachm 
or  more.  The  powder  made  into  a  paste  with  honey  or  syrap,  and  placed 
in  small  qnantities  upon  the  tongue,  so  as  to  be  gradnally  diflused  over  the 
month  and  throat,  is  said  to  bave  proved  usefol  in  the  aphthous  sore-roooth 
of  chiidren.  W. 

ASARUM.  Lond. 
Asarabacca. 

"  Asarum  Enropsenm.  Thlia."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  ASARUM  EUROPiEUM.  FOLIA.  Dub. 

Asaret,  Cabaret,  Fr.;  Haselwarzel,  Germ.;  Acaaro,  llal^  Span. 

Asarum.  Sex.  Sj/st.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. — Nat,  Ord.  Aristolochi- 
aces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  three  or  fonr-cleft,  sitting  on  the  germen.  CoroUa  none. 
Capsule  coriaceous,  crowned.  fFîMd. 

Asarum  Eurvpœum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  888;  Woodr.  Méd.  Bot.  p. 
170.  t.  66.  The  asarabacca  has  a  perennial  root  or  rhizoma,  with  a  very 
short,  round,  simple,  herbaceous,  pnbescent  stem,  which  in  gênerai  snpporta 
ooly  two  leaves  and  one  flower.  The  leares,  which  are  opposite  and  stand 
on  long  footstalks,  are  kidney-shaped,  entire,  sOmewhat  hairy,  and  of  a 
shining  deep  green  colour.  The  âower  is  large,  of  a  dusky  purple  colour, 
and  placed  upon  a  short  terminal  pednncle.  The  r^Iyx,  which  supplies 
the  place  of  a  corolla,  is  bell-shaped,  greenish  at  the  base,  and  divided  at  the 
mouth  into  three  pointed  purplish  segments,  which  are  erect,  and  tnmed 
inwanls  at  their  extremity.  The  filaments  are  twelve,  and  prolonged  beyond 
the  anthers  into  a  small  hook.  The  style  is  surmounted  by  a  six-parted . 
reddish  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  six-celled  coriaceous  capsule,  crowned  with^ 
the  persistent  calyx. 

This  spécies  of  Asarum  is  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  between  87°  and 
60°  N.  latitude,  in  woods  and  shady  places,  and  flowering  in  May.  AU 
parts  of  the  plant  are  acrid.  The  leaves  only  are  directed  by  the  London 
Collège,  but  the  whole  plant,  including  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers,  is 
nsnally  kept  in  the  shops.  The  root  is  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-qnill,  of  a 
grayish  colonr,  qnadrangular,  knotted  and  twisted,  and  sometimes  Aimished 
with  radicles  at  each  joint.  It  has  a  sroell  analogous  to  that  of  pepper,  an 
acrid  taste,  and  affords  a  grayish  powder.  The  leaves  are  nearly  inodorous, 
with  a  taste  slightly  aromatic,  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseons.  Their  powder 
is  yellowish-green.  Both  parts  rapidly  lose  their  activity  by  keeping,  and 
nltimately  become  inert.    Geiger,  however,  asserts  that  they  keep  well  if 
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peifeedy  drj.  Their  virtues  are  imparted  to  alcohol  and  water,  bat  are 
diwipaied  by  décoction.  According  to  MM.  Feneulle  and  Lassaigne,  the 
root  cootain*  a  coacrete  volatile  oiT,  a  very  acrid  ûxed  oil,  a  yellow  sub- 
stance  anaJogous  to  cylisin,  slarch,  albumen,  mueilage,  citric  acid,  and  saline 
matten.  The  latest  analysis  is  by  Giuger,  who  fouud  in  the  root  a  liquid 
Tolatile  oil,  two  concrets  volatile  substances  called  respectively  asarum  cam- 
fkoT  aod  atarite,  a  peculiar  bitler  principle  called  asarin,  tannin,  exiractive, 
resin,  siarcb,  gluten,  albumen,  lignin,'  citric  acid,  and  varions  salts  ;  in  the 
leaxt,  asarin,  tannin,  extractive,  chlorophylle,  albumen,  ci(ric  acid,  and 
lignin.  The  active  principles  appear  to  be  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  lighter 
llûnirater,  glatinous,  yellow,  ofan  acrid  and  burning  taste,  and  a  smell  like 
dut  of  valerian,  and  tbe  asarin,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  very  bitter, 
ud  is  probably  tlie  same  as  the  cy  tisia  of  Feneullo  and  Lassaigne. 

iùdical  Propertiea  and  Uses.  The  root  and  leaves  of  asarabacca,  either 
ftesh  or  carefully  dried,  and  powerfully  emetic  and  calharlic,  and  were  for- 
netly  much  nsed  in  Europe  with  a  view  to  thèse  effects.  The  dose  is  from 
thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  But  as  an  emetic  ihey  hâve  been  entirely  super- 
•ededby  ipecacuanha,  and  are  now  used  chiefiy,  if  not  exclusively,  as  an 
eirhine.  The  powdered  root,  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  in  the  quantity  of  one 
or  Iwo  grains,  produces  much  irritation,  and  a  copious  Dow  of  mucus,  which 
k  said  (o  continue  sometimes  for  several  days.  The  leaves  are  milder  and 
generally  preferred.  They  should  be  used  in  the  quantity  of  three  or  four 
giaina,  repeated  every  night  nntil  the  desired  efiect  is  experienced.  They 
kave  been  strongly  recommended  in  headache,  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  rheu* 
nalic  and  paralytic  affections  of  the  face,  mouth,  and  throat. 

€ff.  Prtp.  Pulvis  Asari  Compositus,  Dub.  W. 

ASARUM.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Canada  Snakeroot.    Wild  Ginger. 

"  The  root  of  Âsanim  Canadense."  U.  S. 

AsAKUM.     See  ÀSÂRUM. 

Jlsarvm  Canadense.  Wiild.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  838;  Bigelow,  ^m.  Med.  Bol, 
i.  149;  Barton,  Med.  Bot,  ii.  85.  This  species  of  Avarum  very  closely 
Rsembles  tbe  ^.  Huwpœum,  or  asarabacca,  in  appearance  and  botanical 
eharacter.  It  has  a  long,  creeping.jointed,  fleshy,  yellowish  root  or  rhi- 
soma,  fumished  with  radicles  of  a  similar  colour.  The  stem  is  very  short, 
diriding,  before  it  émerges  from  the  ground,  into  two  long  round  hairy  leaf- 
•tallu,  each  of  which  bears  a  broad  kidney-shaped  leaf,  pubescent  on  both 
■arfaees,  of  a  rich  shining  light  green  above,  veined  and  pale, or  bluish 
beaeath.  A  single  âower  stands  in  the  fork  of  the  stem,  upon  a  hairy  pendu- 
loos  peduncle.  The  flower  is  often  concealed  by  the  loose  soil  or  decayed 
vegetable  matier  ;  so  that  the  leaves  with  their  pétioles  are  the  only  parts 
dut  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  corolla.  The 
ealyx  is  very  woolly,  and  divided  into  three  broad  concave  acuminate  seg- 
nests,  with  the  ends  reflexed,  of  a  deep  brownish-purple  colour  on  the 
iMide,  and  of  a  duU  purple  inclining  togreenish  externally.  The  Slaments, 
which  are  twelve  in  number,  and  of  unequal  length,  stand  upon  the  gerro,  . 
lad  rise  with  a  slender  point  above  the  anthers  attached  to  them.  Near  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx  are  three  filamentous  bodies,  which  may  be  considered 
<•  neetaries.  The  pistil  consists  of  a  somewhat  hexagonal  germ,  and  a 
eooieal  grooved  style,  surmounted  by  six  revolule  stigmas.  The  capsule  is 
•ù-eelied,  coriaceoas,  and  crowned  with  the  adhering  calyx. 
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Canada  snakeroot,  or  wild  ^nger,  is  an  indigenous  plant,  inhabiting  woods 
and  shady  places  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  Ita  flowering  period  is  from 
April  to  July.  Ail  parts  of  the  plant  hâve  a  grateful  aromalic  odonr,  whieh 
is  most  powerful  in  the  root.    This  is  the  officinal  portion. 

As  we  hâve  seen  it  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  long,  more  or  less  contorted 
pièces,  of  a  thickness  from  that  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a  goose-quill,  brownish 
and  wrinkled  esternally,  whitish  within,  hard  and  brittle,  and  freqaently 
furnished  with  short  fibres.  Ita  taste  is  agreeably  aromatic  and  elightly  bitter, 
said  to  be  intermediate  belween  tliat  of  ginger  and  serpentaria,  but  in  onr 
opinion  bearing  afloser  resemblance  to  that  of  cardamom.  The  taste  of  the 
'  pétioles,  whieh  usually  acoorapany  the  root,  is  more  bitter  and  less  aromatic. 

Among  its  constituents,  according  to  Dr,  Bigelow,  are  a  light  colonred, 
pnngent,  and  fragrant  essential  oil,  a  reddish  bitter  résinons  matter,  starch, 
and  gum  ;  in  addiiion  to  whieh  Mr.  Rushton  found  fatty  matter,  chlorophylle, 
and  salts  of  potassa,  lime,  and  iron.  Mr.  Procter  found  the  resin  to  be  acrid 
as  well  as  bitter,  and  without  aromatic  properties.  The  root  imparts  it) 
virtaes  to  alcohol,  and  less  perfecily  to  water. 

Médical  Properties  and  Use».  Wild  ginger  is  an  aromatic  stimniant  tonic, 
with  diaphoretic  properties,  applicable  to  similar  cases  with  serpentaria, 
whieh  it  resembles  in  its  elTects.  h  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  by  the 
country  people  as  a  substitute  for  ginger.  From  the  close  botanical  analogy 
of  the  plant  with  the  European  Asarum,  it  might  be  snpposed,  like  that,  to 
possess  emetic  and  cathartic  properties  :  but  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  at  least  with  the  dried  root.  It  would  form  an  élégant  adjuvant  to  tonic 
infusions  and  décoctions.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  tincture.  The  dosa 
in  substance  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains.  W.    . 

ASCLEPIAS  INCARNAT  A.  17.  S.  Secondary. 
Fksh-cohured  Asclqnas. 

"  The  root  of  Asclepias  incamata."  U.  S. 

AscLBPiAs.    See  ASCLEPIAS  TUBEROSA. 

.asclepias  incamata.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1267.  This  species  bas  an 
erect  downy  stem,  branched  above,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  furnished 
with  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  lanceolate,  somewhat  downy  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  red,  sweet-scented,  and  disposed  in  numerous  crowded  erect 
nmbels,  whieh  are  generally  in  pairs.  The  nectary  is  entire,  with  its  hom 
ezserted.     In  one  variety  the  flowers  are  white. 

The  plant  grows  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  preferring  a  wet  soil, 
and  flowering  from  June  to  August.  Upon  being  wounded  it  emits  a  milky 
juice.  The  root  is  the  officinal  portion.  Its  properties  are  probably  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  .5.  Syriaca;  but  they  hâve  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  becn 
fully  tested.  Dr.  Griffith  states  that  it  bas  been  employed  by  several  pby- 
sicians,  who  speak  of  it  as  a  useful  emetic  and  cathartic.  {Joum.  of  the 
Phil.  Col.  of  Pliarm.,  iv.  283.)  W. 

ASCLEPIAS  SYRIACA.  V.  S.  Secondary. 
Common  Silk-rveed. 

"  The  root  of  Asclepias  Syriaca."  U.S. 
Asclepias.    See  ASCLEPIAS  TUBEROSA. 

A.  Syriaca.  Willd.  Sp,  PUmt.  i.  1266.  The  silk-weed  has  simple  stems, 
from  three  to  fire  feet  high,  with  opposite,  lanceolate-oblong,  petiolate  leaves, 
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downy  on  their  under  sorface.  The  floirera  are  large,  of  a  pale  pnrple 
eolour,  sweet-scented — and  arranged  in  nodding  umbels,  which  are  two  or 
tfafee  in  namber.  The  nectaiy  is  bidentate.  The  pod  or  follicle  is  corered 
with  sharp  prickles,  and  eonuins  a  large  quantity  of  aillcy  seed-down,  which 
has  been  sometimes  nsed  as  a  aubsiitnte  for  fur  in  the  manufacture  of  hâta, 
and  for  feathers  in  beds  and  pillows. 

This  speeies  of  Aaciepias  is  very  common  in  the  United  States,  growing 
in  sandy  fields,  on  the  road  sides,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams  from  New 
Engiand  to  Virginia.  It  flowers  in  Juiy  and  Âugnst.  Like  the  preceding 
speeies,  it  gives  out  a  white  juice  when  woonded,  and  has  hence  recelved 
tfae  name  of  rnUk^weed,  by  which  it  is  frequently  called.  According  to 
Scholtz,  80  parts  of  the  juice  contain  69  of  water,  3-5  of  a  wax-like  fattjr 
matter,  5  of  caoutchouc,  0-5  of  gnm,  1  of  sngar  with  salts  of  acetic  acid, 
and  1  of  other  salts.     (Pharm.  Central  Blatt,  1844,  p.  302.) 

Dr.  Richardson  of  Massachusetts  found  the  root  possessed  of  anodjme 
properties.  He  gave  it  with  adrantage  to  an  astfamatic  patient,  and  in  a 
case  of  typhus  fever  attended  with  catanrh.  In  both  instances  it  appeaied 
to  pTomote  expectoration,  and  to  relieve  pain,  coogh,  and  dyspnœa.  He 
gave  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  bark  of  the  root,  in  divided  doses,  during 
tbe  day,  and  employed  it  also  in  strong  inAision.  W. 

ASCLEPIAS  TUBEROSA.  V.S.  Secondary. 
Butterfly-rveed. 

"The  root  of  Asclepias  tuberosa."  U,  S. 

AscxKPus.  Sex.  Syst,  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat,  Ori.  Asclepiadacese. 

Gai.  Ch.  Cah/x  small,  five-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  fire-parted,  mostly 
leflexed.  Siandnal  erovm  (or  nectary)  simple,  five-leaved  ;  leaflets  oppo- 
site the  anthers,  with  a  subnlate  averted  process  at  the  base.  Stigtntu  with 
the  five  angles  (corpuscles)  opening  by  longitudinal  chinks.  PoUima  five 
diilinct  pairs.  Torrey. 

Asclqntu  ttiberota.  Willd.  8p,  Plant,  i.  1273  ;  Bigelow,  ArA.  Med.  Bot. 
ii.  59  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  239.  The  root  of  the  butterfly-weed  or  pteu- 
rity-root  ia  perennial,  and  gires  origin  to  numerons  stems  which  are  erect, 
ascending,  or  procumbent,  ronnd,  hairy,  of  a  green  or  reddish  colonr, 
branching  at  the  top,  and  about  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  scat- 
tered,  oblong-lanceolate,  very  hairy,  of  a  deep  Hch  green  colonr  on  their 
npper  snrface,  paler  beneath,  and  snpported  usnally  on  short  footstalks. 
They  difier,  however,  somewhat  in  shape  according  to  the  variety  of  the 
plant.  In  Uie  variety  with  decumbent  stems,  they  are  almost  linear,  and  in 
another  variety  cordate.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  reddish-orange 
eolour,  and  disposed  in  terminal  or  latéral  corymbose  umbels.  The  fruit  is 
an  erect  lanceolate  follicle,  wilh  flat  ovate  seeds  connected  to  a  longitudinal 
réceptacle  by  long  silky  hairs. 

TTiis  plant  differs  from  other  speeies  of  Asclepias  in  not  emitting  a  milky 
juice  when  wounded.  It  is  indigenons,  growing  throughoot  the  United 
States  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia,  and  when  in  fuU  bloom,  in  the  monihfl 
of  June  and  Jnly,  exhibiting  a  splendid  appearance.  It  is  most  abundaut  in 
the  Southern  States.     The  root  is  the  only  part  uscd  in  medicine. 

This  ia  large,  irregnlarly  tnberons,  branching,  often  somewhat  ftisiform, 
fleahy,  extemally  brown,  intemally  white  and  striated,  and  in  the  récent 
State,  of  a  snb-acrid  nanseons  taste.  When  dried  it  is  easily  pulverized,  and 
has  a  bitter  bnt  not  otherwise  nnpleasant  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues  readilj 
to  boiling  water. 
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Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  root  of  tbe  Asclepias  tuberosa  i« 
diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  without  being  stimulant.  In  large  doses  il  is 
often  alao  cathariic.  In  the  Southern  States  it  has  long  been  empjoyed  by 
regular  practitioners  in  catarrh,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  consuraption,  and 
oiher  pectoral  afiections  ;  and  appears  to  be  decidedly  useful  if  applied  in 
the  early  stages,  or,  afier  sufficient  depletion,  when  the  complaint  is  already 
formed.  Its  poputar  name  of  pUurisy-root  expresses  the  estimation  ia 
which  it  is  held  as  a  remedy  in  that  disease.  It  has  atso  been  used  advan- 
tageously  in  dysentery  and  acuie  rheumatisni,  and  might  probably  prove 
beneâcial  in  our  aulumnal  rémittents.  Much  testimony  might  be  advanced 
in  proof  of  its  possessing  very  considérable  diaphoretic  powers.  It  ia  said 
also  to  be  gently  tonic,  and  lias  been  popularly  employed  in  pains  of  the 
Btomach  arising  from  flatulence  and  indigestion. 

From  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  of  the  root  in  powder  may  be  given 
aeveral  times  a  day  ;  but  as  a  diaphoretic  it  is  best  adrainistered  in  décoction 
or  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  the  quart  of  water,  and 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  teacupful  every  two  or  three  hours  till  it  opérâtes. 

W. 

ASSAFŒTIDA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Assafetida. 

"  The  concrète  juice  of  the  root  of  Ferula  Assafœtida."  U.  S.  "  Ferula 
Assafœtida.  Gummi-resina."  Lond.,  Dub.  "  Gummy-resinous  exudation 
of  Ferula  Assafœtida,  and  probably  Ferula  persica."  Ed. 

Anafetidn,  Fr;  Stinkasant,  Tcufelsàreck,  Qerm.;  Amafetida,  hal.;  AMfetidi,  5^».; 
UDfToozeh,  Ptrtia»;  Hilteet,  Arab, 

Fbrula.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Apiaceœ  or  Um- 
belliferaB. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fnàt  oval,  compressed  plane,  with  three  streaka  on  each 
>ide.  miU. 

Ferula  assafœtida.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1413;  Kœmpfer,  ^nwmtte/. 
Exotic.  535.  t.  536.  The  following  description  oP  the  plant  which  yields 
assafetida  is  derived  from  that  by  Koempfer,  who  wrote  from  aciual  observa- 
tion. The  root  is  perennial,  fleshy,  tapering,  when  of  full  size  as  large  as 
a  man's  leg,  beset  with  many  small  fibres  near  the  top,  externally  blackish, 
intemaliy  white,  and  abounding  in  an  excessively  fetid,  opaque,  milky  juice. 
The  leaves,  ail  of  which  spring  immediately  from  the  root,  are  six  or  seven 
in  number,  nearly  two  feet  long,  bipinnate,  with  the  leaflets  alternats, 
smooth,  variously  sinuated  and  lobed,  sometimes  lanceolate,  of  a  deep  green 
colour  and  fetid  smell.  From  the  midst  of  the  leaves  risea  a  luxuriant, 
herbaceous  stem,  from  six  to  nine  feet  in  height,  two  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  simple,  erect,  round,  smooth,  striated,  and  terminating  in  large 
plano-convex  umbels  with  numerous  radii.  The  ilowers  are  pale  yellow  ; 
the  seeds  oval,  flat,  foliaceous,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The  plant 
is  said  to  difler  greaUy  both  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  the  character  of 
its  fetid  product,  according  to  the  situation  and  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

It  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  perhaps  other  countries  of  the  East  ;  and 
flourishes  most  abundandy  in  the  mountainous  provinces  of  Laar  and  Cho> 
rassan,  where  its  Juice  is  collected.  Burns,  in  his  travels  into  Bokhara, 
•tates  that  the  plant  is  eaten  with  relish  by  the  people,  and  that  sheep  crop 
it  greedily.  Some  suppose  that  other  species  of  Ferula  contribute  to  the 
production  of  the  assafetida  of  commerce  ;  and  the  F.  persica  is  admitied 
among  its  probable  sources  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège.  Tbis  plant  growa 
also  in  Persia,  and  has  a  strong  odour  of  tbe  drug. 
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The  oldest  plants  are  moet  productire,  and  those  nnder  foar  years  old  are 
not  considered  worth  cntting.  Ât  the  season  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fade, 
the  earth  is  removed  from  about  the  top  of  the  root,  and  the  leaves  and  atem 
being  twistcd  off  near  their  base,  are  thrown  wilh  other  vegetable  mattera 
orer  the  root,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the  aun.  Âfker  some  time  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  root  is  cat  off  transversely,  and  the  juice  whith  exudea  having 
been  aeraped  off,  another  thin  siice  is  removed,  in  order  tO  présent  a  frean 
snrface  for  exudation.  This  process  in  repeated  at  intervais  till  the  root 
œases  to  aflford  juice,  and  perishes.  During  the  whole  period  of  collection, 
whieh  occupies  nearly  six  weeks,  the  aolar  beat  is  as  much  as  possible  ex- 
eladed.  The  jaiee  collected  from  numeroua  plants  is  put  together,  and  allô wed 
to  haïtien  in  the  sun. 

Âasafetida  is  bronght  to  this  coantry  either  from  India,  whither  it  is  oon- 
veyed  froni  Bushire,  or  by  the  ronte  of  Great  Britain.  It  sometimes  cornes 
in  mats,  but  more  frequently  in  cases,  the  former  containing  eighty  or  ninety, 
Ûm  latter  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  poands.  It  is  sometimes  also 
imported  in  casks. 

As  foand  in  the  shops  it  is  in  irregular  masses,  of  a  softish  consiatence 
when  not  long  expoeed,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour  extemally, 
exbibitiog  when  broken  an  irregular  whitish,  somewhat  shining  surface, 
wbich  soon  becomes  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  ultimately  passes  into 
a  duU  yellowish-broim.  This  change  of  colour  is  characteristic  of  assafe- 
tfda,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  air  and  light  upon  its  reeinous  ingre- 
(fieot.  The  masses  appear  as  if  composed  of  distinct  portions  intermingled 
and  ^gtntinated  togrether,  sometimes  of  white,  almost  peariy  tears,  embedded 
in  a  darker,  sofier,  and  more  fetid  paste.  Occasionally  the  tears  are  found 
in  a  separate  state,  thongh  very  rarely  in  the  commerce  of  this  coantry. 
Tbey  vn  roondish,  oval,  or  irregular,  and  generally  flattened,  from  the  size 
tf  a  pea  to  that  of  a  large  almond,  yellowish  or  brownish  extemally  and 
white  within,  and  not  onlike  ammoniac  tears,  for  which  they  raight  be  mis- 
taken  except  for  their  odoor,  which,  however,  is  weaker  than  that  of  the 
masses.  (Peràra.)  The  odour  of  assafetida  is  alliareous,  extremely  fetid, 
and  tenactous  ;  the  teste,  bitter,  acrid,  and  durable.  The  effect  of  time  and 
exposare  is  to  render  it  more  hard  and  brittle,  and  to  diminish  the  intensity 
of  its  smell  and  taste,  particularly  the  former.  Koempfer  assures  us  that 
one  drachm  of  the  fresh  juice  diffuses  a  more  powerful  CKlonr  throngh  a  close 
room  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  drug  as  usually  kept  in  the  stores. 
Assafetida  softens  by  beat  without  melting,  and  is  of  difficnlt  pulverization. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1>827.  (BerzeUus.)  It  is  inflammable,  buming  witb  a  clear, 
Kvely  fiame.  It  yielde  ail  its  virtues  to  alcohol,  and  forms  a  clear  tincture, 
which  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water.  Macerated  in  water  it  pro- 
duces  a  turbid  red  solution,  and  triturated  with  that  fluid  gives  a  white  or 
pink-coloured  milky  emnlsion  of  considérable  permanence.  In  one  hundred 
parts.  Pelletier  found  65  parts  of  resin,  19-44  of  gum,  11-66  of  bassorin, 
3*00  of  volatile  oil,  with  traces  of  snpermalate  of  lime.  Brandes,  the  Ger- 
roan  chemist,  obtained  4-6  parts  of  volatile  oil,  47-25  of  a  bitter  resin  soluble 
in  ether,  l'6  of  a  tasteless  resin  insoluble  in  ether,  1*0  of  extractive,  19*4 
of  gum  containing  traces  of  potassa  and  lime  united  wilh  aulphnric,  phos- 
pboric,  acetic,  and  malic  acids,  6-4  of  bassorin,  6-2  of  sulphate  of  lime,  8-5 
of  carbonate  oflime,  0-4  of  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  0-4  of  malate  of  lime 
with  reiiin,  6-0  of  water,  and  4-0  of  impurities  consisting  chiefly  of  sand  and 
Woody  fibre.  The  odonr  of  the  gnm-reain  dépends  on  the  volatile  oil,  which 
may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation  with  water  or  alcohol.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  colonrless  when  firat  distilled,  but  becoming  yellow  wilh  âge,  of 
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an  exceedingly  oflensWe  odour,  and  of  a  taste  at  firat  flat,  but  afkerwards  bi(- 
ter  and  acrid.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  small  portion  of  salphur.  The  volatile 
oil  and  the  bitter  resin  are  the  active  principles. 

Impunlie»  and  Mtdteration».  Assareiida  is  probably  not  often  purposely 
adulterated,  but  it  frequently  cornes  of  inferior  quality,  and  mixed  with  Tari- 
ons impurities,  such'as  sand  and  stones.  Portions  whicii  are  very  soft,  dark 
brown  or  blackish,  with  few  or  no  tears,  and  indisposed  to  assume  a  red  coloor 
vhen  freshiy  broken,  should  be  rejected.  We  liave  been  informée!  that  a 
case  seldom  cornes  witiiout  more  or  les»  of  this  inferior  assafetida,  and  of 
many  it  forms  the  larger  proportion.     It  is  soid  chiefly  for  horses. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Uses.  The  effects  of  assafetida  on  the  System 
are  those  of  a  moderale  stimulant,  powerfui  antispasmodic,  efficient  expecto- 
rant, and  feeble  laxative.  Its  volatile  oil  is  undoubtedly  absorbed  ;  as  its 
peculiar  odour  may  be  detected  in  the  breath  and  the  sécrétions.  As  an 
antispasmodic  simply,  it  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hysieria,  hypo- 
chondriasis,  convulsions  of  yarious  kinds,  spasm  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
unconnected  with  inflammation,  and  in  those  numerous  irregular  nervous 
disorders  which  accompany  dérangement  of  the  différent  organs,  or  resuit 
from  mère  debility  of  the  nervpus  System.  From  the  union  of  expectorant 
vith  antispasmodic  powers,  it  is  highly  useful  in  spasmodic  pectoral  aâeo- 
tions,  Bucii  as  hooping-cough,  asthma,  and  certain  infantile  coughs  and  ca- 
tarrhs,  complicated  with  disorder  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  or  with  a  dis- 
position of  the  System  to  sink.  In  thèse  last  cases  it  was  employed  with 
great  success  by  the  late  Dr.  Jos.  Parrish  of  Philadelpbia.*  In  catarrhus 
senilis;  the  secondary  stages  of  peripneumonia  notha,  croup,  measles,  and 
catarrh  ;  in  pulmonary  consumption  ;  in  fact,  in  ail  cases  of  disease  of  the 
chest  in  which  the  lungs  do  not  perform  their  office  from  want  of  due  ner- 
vous energy,  and  in  which  inflammation  is  absent  or  bas  been  eufficiently  • 
subdued,  assafetida  may  occasionaliy  be  prescribed  with  advantage.  In  the 
form  of  enema  it  may  be  beneflcially  employed  in  typhoid  diseases  attended 
with  inordinate  accumulation  of  air  in  the  bowels,  and  in  other  cases  of  tym- 
panitic  abdomen.  The  same  form  will  be  found  most  convenient  in  the  hys- 
térie paroxysm,  and  other  kinds  of  convulsion.  In  most  cases  its  laxative 
tendency  adds  to  ils  advantages  ;  but  in  some  instances  must  be  counteracted 
by  the  addition  of  laudanum.  It  may  often  be  usefully  combined  with  pur- 
gative medicines  in  constipation  of  the  bowels  with  flatulence. 

It  appears  to  hâve  been  known  in  the  East  from  very  eariy  âges,  and  not- 
withstanding  its  répulsive  odour,  is  at  présent  much  used  in  India  and  Persia 
as  a  condiment.  Persons  soon  habituate  themselves  to  its  smell,  which  they 
even  learn  to  associate  pleasantly  with  the  agreeable  effects  experienced  from 
its  internai  use.  Children  wiih  hooping-cough  sometimes  become  fond  of  it; 
and  older  persons  may  be  found,  wiihout  going  so  far  as  India,  who  employ 
it  habitually. 

The  médium  dose  is  ten  grains,  which  may  be  given  in  pill  or  emulsion. 
^ee  Mistura  ^ssafœtidse.)  The  tinclure  is  oflîcinal,  and  is  frequently  used. 
When  given  by  injection  it  should  be  prepared  by  trituration  with  warm 
vater.  Frora  ualf  a  drachm  to  two  draciims  may  be  adminisiered  at  once  in 
this  way.  As  assafetida  is  not  apt  to  affect  the  brain  injuriously,  it  may  be 
given  very  freely  when  not  contra-indicated  by  the  existence  ef  inflammatory 
action. 

Off.Prep.  Emplastrum  Assafœtidae,  U.S.,  Ed.;  Enema  Fœtidum,  2^</., 
Dub.}  Mistura  Assafœtid»,  U,  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Piluls  Aloës  et  Assafœ 

*  Sce  a  paper  by  Dr.  Parrisb  in  the  N.  Am.  Med.  and  Smg.  Joum.,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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tidc,  V,  S.,  Ed.}  Pilais  Assafaetid»,  U.  S.;  Pilai»  Oalbani  Composits, 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Spiritus  Âmmonis  Fœtidus,  Lotul.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tino» 
ton  Aseafœtids,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  TincU  Casiorei  Âmmoniala,  Ed, 

W. 

AURANTII  CORTEX.  Î7. 5. 
Orange  Ped. 

"The  oater  rind  of  the  fruit  of  atrus  vulgaris  or  CUna  Jlurantinm." 
U.S. 

Off.  Syn.  AURANTIUM.  Cilras  Aorantiuin.  Fmau*.  AURANTII 
CORTEX.  Ciirus  vulgaris.  Fruclûs  Cortex  exUrior.  AURAN'l'lI  FLO- 
RES. Citrus  Anranliom.  Flores.  AURANTII  OLEUM.  Oletim  èfiori- 
bu»  deslUlatum.  Lond.;  AURANTII  CORTEX.  Rind  of  the  fruit  of 
Citrus  Tulgari».  AURANTII  OLEUM.  Volatile  oil  of  the  flewera  of 
Citros  vulgaris,  and  sometinies  of  Citrus  Aurantium.  Ed.;  CITRUS  ÂU> 
RÂNT1U.VI.  Fructûs  succus  et  tunica  exierior.  Flores.  Folia.  Dub. 

Ecorce  d'orange,  Fr  ;  Poineranzenitchilon,  Otrm.;  Scone  dcl  frutto  dell'arancio,  AaL; 
Cortexa  de  naranja,  Span. 

Citrus.    Sex.  Si/gt.  Polyadeljphia  Icosandria. — Aat.  Ord.  Aurantiaeea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Pelai»  tire,  oblong.  Anthtrs  twenty,  the 
filaments  nniled  into  différent  parcels.  Berry  nine-celled.  Willd. 

This  very  interesting  genus  is  composed  of  smail  evergreen  Ireea,  wilh 
OTate,  or  oval-lanceolate,  and  shining  leaves,  odoriferoas  flowers,  and  fruits 
which  usnally  combine  beauty  of  colour  with  a  fragrant  odour  and  graleful 
taste.  Xhey  are  ail  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  where  the  winters  ara 
severe,  reqnire  the  aid  of  artifîcial  beat  'J'hoagli  the  species  are  not  nume- 
rons,  great  diversity  exisis  in  the  character  of  the  fruit  ;  and  many  varieliet, 
foanded  upon  this  circnmstance,  are  noticed  by  writers.  In  the  splendid 
work  on  the  natoral  history  of  the  CUna  by  Risso  and  Poileau,  169  vari^ 
ties  are  described  under  the  eight  foUowing  heads: — 1.  su-eet  oranges,  2. 
bitter  and  sour  oranges,  3.  bergamots,  4.  limes,  5.  shaddocks,  6.  lûmes,  7. 
lemoDS,  and  8.  citrons.  Of  thèse  it  is  difficult  to  décide  which  hâve  just 
elaims  to  the  rank  of  distinct  species,  and  which  must  be  eonsidered  merely 
as  varieties.  Those  eraployed  in  medicine  may  be  arranged  in  two  sets,  of 
vhich  the  orange,  C.  .fluranlium,  and  the  lemon,  C.  Medica,  are  respeet- 
ively  the  types,  the  former  characterized  hy  a  wiiiged,  the  latler  by  a  naked 
or  nearly  naked  pétiole.  The  form  and  character  of  the  fruit,  which  are  not 
entirely  constant,  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  subdivisions.  The  C.  Deannana, 
which  yields  the  shaddock,  agrées  with  the  C.  Strontium  in  the  form  of  it> 
pétiole  ;  bot  ils  fruit  is  not  officinal. 

Citnu  Aurantium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  in.  1427;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
632.  t.  188.  The  orange  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  aboot  fifteen  feet.  lia 
•tem  is  round,  very  mnch  branched,  sometimes  even  from  the  base,  and 
eovered  with  a  «mooth,  shining.  greenish-brown  bark.  In  the  wild  stale, 
and  before  inoculation,  it  is  often  furnished  with  axillary  spines.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  pointed,  eniire,  smooth,  and  of  a  shining  pale  green  coloor. 
When  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  they  exhibit  numeroos  sroall 
transparent  vesicles,  filled  with  essential  oil  ;  and,  when  rubbed  belween  the 
fingers,  are  highly  fragrant.  Their  footstalks  are  abotit  an  inch  long,  âod 
are  famished  with  wings  or  latéral  appendages.  The  flowers,  which  hâve  a 
delightful  odour,  are  large,  white,  and  atlached  by  short  peduncles,  singly 
or  in  dueters,  to  the  amallest  branches.    The  calyx  is  saucer-shaped,  with 
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pointed  teeth.  The  petals  are  oblong,  coneave,  white,  and  beset  wilh 
numerons  small  glands.  The  filaments  are  united  at  their  base  in  three  or 
more  distinct  portions,  and  support  yellow  anthers.  The  germen  is  round- 
ish,  dnd  bears  a  cylindrical  style,  which  is  terminated  by  a  globular  stigma. 
The  fruit  is  a  spherical  berry,  often  somewhat  flattened  at  its  base  and  apex, 
rough,  of  a  yellow  or  orange  colour,  and  divided  internally  into  nine  vertical 
cells,  in  each  of  which  are  fram  two  to  four  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  pulpy 
matter.  The  rind  of  tbe  fruit  is  double,  consisling  of  a  thin  exterior  layer 
which  abounds  in  vesicles  filled  with  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  and  ofan  inte- 
rior  one  which  is  thick,  white,  fungous,  insipid,  and  inodorous.  Tbere  are 
two  varieiies  of  the  C.  Auranlium,  considered  by  some  as  distinct  species. 
They  differ  chiefly  in  the  character  of  the  fruit,  which  in  one  is  sweet,  in 
the  other  sour  and  bilterish.  The  first  retains  the  original  botanical  title,  tbe 
second  is  called  Citnu  vulgaris  by  Risso  and  others.  The  Sevilie  orange 
is  the  product  of  the  latter. 

This.  beautiful  evergreen,  in  which  the  fruit  is  tningled,  in  every  stage  of 
its  growth,  with  the  blossoms  and  foliage,  is  one  of  those  productions  of  the 
tropics  which  hâve  been  applied  to  the  most  numerous  purposes  both  of 
utility  and  omament.  A  native  of  China  and  India,  il  was  introduced  into 
Europe  at  a  very  early  period,  was  transplanted  to  America  soon  afler  the 
first  settlement  of  this  continent,  and  is  now  found  in  every  civilized  country 
where  the  climats  is  favourable  to  its  cultivation.  In  colder  countries,  it  i« 
one  of  the  most  cberished  omamenls  of  the  hot-house,  though  in  this  situa- 
tion its  beauties  are  not  fully  developed,  and  its  fruit  does  nol  attain  perfec- 
tion. It  flourishes  in  the  most  southern  portion  of  our  own  country,  parùco- 
larly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  whence  we  annually 
dérive  a  considérable  supply  of  very  fine  oranges.  The  tree  also  grows  in 
the  gardens  about  New  Orléans,  but  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  frosty 
winters  which  are  incident  to  that  climate.  The  fruit  is  brought  to  us  chiefly 
from  the  South  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Havana  oranges  hâve 
the  sweetest  and  most  pileasant  flavour. 

Varions  parts  of  the  orange-tree  are  used  in  medicine.  The  leaves,  which 
are  bitter  and  aromatic,  are  employed  in  some  places  in  the  state  of  infusion 
aa  a  gently  stimulant  diaphoretic.  The  fresh  flowers  impart  to  water  distilled 
firom  ihero  their  peculiar  fragrance;  and  the  préparation  thus  obtained  is 
mnch  esteemed  in  the  South  of  Europe  for  its  antispasmodic  virtues.  The 
distilled  water  of  orange-flowera  is  recognised  as  officinal  by  ail  the  British 
Collèges.  An  oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  flowers  by  distillation,  which  is 
called  neroH  in  France,  and  is  much  used  in  perfumery,  and  in  the  compo- 
sition of  liqueur».  It  is  an  ingrédient  of  the  famous  Cologne  water.  That 
obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  Sevilie  or  bitter  orange  (C.  vulgarit),  is 
deemed  the  sweetest.  It  was  introduced  into  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Phannacopœias,  with  the  title  of  Attrantii  OUum,  to  serve  for  the  prépa- 
ration of  orange-flower  water.  The  fruit  is  applied  to  several  purposes. 
Small  unripe  oranges,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry  or  less,  previously  dried, 
and  rendered  smooth  by  a  turning  lathe,  are  sometimes  employed  to  main- 
tain  the  discharge  from  issues.  They  are  preferred  to  peas  on  account  of 
their  agreeable  odoar,  and  by  some  are  thought  to  swell  less  with  the  mois- 
tnre  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  and  it  is  asserted  (hat  they  require  ta  be 
renewed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  Thèse  fruits  are  sometimes  kept 
in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  orange  berrie».  They  are  of  a  grayiah  or 
gieenith-brown  colour,  a  fragrant  odoar,  and  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  said  to  be 
Tiaed  for  flavouring  eordials.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  them  by 
distOlation,  known  to  the  French  by  tbe  name  of  ettmee  de  petit  grain,  aad 
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employed  for  similar  parposes  with  tbat  of  the  flowera.  Hie  oQ,  howerer, 
which  now  goes  by  this  name,  is  said  to  be  distilled  chiefly  from  the  leaves, 
and  tho«e  of  the  bitter  orange  yield  the  beat.  Tbe  unripe  fruit  is  al«o  among 
the  Dablia  officinals.  The  London  Collège  reeogniaes  the  ripe  fruit,  the 
DabKn  the  juice  of  the  fruit.  The  juice  of  the  Seville  orange  ia  aour  and 
bitterish,  and  forma  with  water  a  refreahiflg  and  grateful  drink  in  fébrile  dis- 
eaaes.  It  is  employed  for  the  saine  pur]X)sea  with  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
which  it  resembles  in  containing  citrie  aeid,  thongh  in  mucfa  smalier  propor- 
tion. The  sweet  orange  is  much  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  i»  very 
extensirely  nsed  as  a  light  réfrigérant  article  of  dietin  inflamroatory  diseases, 
care  being  taken  to  reject  the  membranous  portion,  and  to  swallow  only  the 
palp.  Tbe  rind  of  the  mature  fruit  is  the  only  part  directed  by  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacop«eia.  The  outer  portion  is  that  considered  o£5cinal  ;  as  the  inner 
ia  whoUy  destitnte  of  useful  properties,  and  by  its  affinity  for  moisiure 
produces  a  disposition  in  the  peel  to  become  mouldy.  The  beat  mode  of 
separaling  the  outer  rind,  whcri  its  desiccation  and  préservation  are  desired, 
is  to  pare  il  from  the  orange  in  narrow  strips  with  a  sharp  knife,  exactiy  as 
we  pare  an  apple.  When  the  object  is  to  apply  the  fresh  rind  to  certain 
pharmaceatic  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  préparation  of  the  correction 
of  orunge ptd,  it  is  beat  separated  by  a  grater.  The  dried  peel,  sold  in  our 
dmg  stores,  is  nsually  that  of  the  Seville  orange,  and  is  chiefiy  brought  from 
the  Afediterranean. 

Propertiet.  Orange  peel  has  a  grateful  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm  bitter 
taste,  which  dépend  upon  the  essential  oii  contained  in  its  vesicles.  The  rind 
of  the  SevUle  orange  is  much  more  bitter  than  that  of  the  other  variety. 
Both  yield  their  sensible  properties  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  essential  oil 
may  be  obtained  by  simple  expression  from  the  fresh  grated  rind,  or  by  dis- 
ttlIatioQ  with  water.  It  has  properties  closely  resembling  those  of  the  oil  of 
lemons,  and  maybe  used  for  similar  purposes. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Orange  peel  is  a  mild  tonic,  carminative, 
and  stomachic,  but  is  seldom  used  alone.  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  commu- 
nicate  a  pleasant  flavour  to  other  medicines,  to  correct  their  nauseating  pro- 
perties, and  to  assist  their  stimulant  impression  upon  the  stomach.  It  is  a 
fréquent  and  very  useful  addition  to  bitter  infusions  and  décoctions,  as  those 
of  gentian,  quassia,  columbo,  and  especiaily  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  obviously 
improper  to  subject  orange  peel  to  long  boiling  ;  as  the  essenial  oil  on  which 
its  viruies  chiefly  dépend  is  thns  driven  off.  The  dose  in  substance  is  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three  times  a  day.  Large  quantities  are  some- 
limes  productive  of  mischief,  especiaily  in  chiidren,  in  whom  violent  colic 
and  even  convulsions  are  somelimes  induced  by  it.  We  hâve  known  the 
case  of  a  child,  in  which  death  resulted  from  eating  the  rind  of  an  orange. 

When  the  object  in  the  use  of  orange  peel  is  simply  to  obtain  its  agreeable 
flavour,  the  rind  of  the  sweel  orange  is  préférable  ;  as  a  tonic,  that  of  the 
Seville  orange. 

Offi  Prep.  Aqua  Florum  Aurantii,  Ixmd.,  Ed.}  Confectio  Aurantii  Cor- 
ticis,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Sub.;  Infhsum  Aurantii  Compositum,  Lond.; 
Infiisiim  Gentians  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Spiritus  Armoracite  Comp., 
Imd.}  Sympos  Aurantii  Corticis,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctnra 
Aurantii,  Lond.,  Ed.;  TincL  Cinchon»  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Tinct. 
Gentian»  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Ijmd.,  Ed.;  Vinum  Gentiane,  Ed.  W. 
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AVENiE  FARINA.  U.S. 
Oatmeal 

"  Meal  prapared  from  the  seeds  of  Avena  sativa."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  AVENA.  Avena  sativa.  Semina  integumentii  mtdata.  Lond.f 
AVENA.  Seeds  of  Avena  mUva.  Hd.}  AVENA  SATIVA.  Farina  ex 
seminibuB.  Dub. 

Farine  d'avoine,  Fr.;  Harermehl,  Gtrm  ;  Farioa  delfavena,  lUtl.;  Harioa  de  «Teoa, 
Span. 

AvENA.  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Graminaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  two-valved,  many  flowered,  with  a  twisted  awn  on  the 
back.  mUJ. 

Avena  sativa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  446.  The  common  oat  ia  so  well 
known  that  a  minute  description  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  specificalljr 
distinguished  by  its  "  loose  panicle,  its  two-aeeded  glumes,  and  ils  smooth 
seeds,  one  of  wliieh  is  awned."  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  now 
cultivated  in  ail  civilized  countries  ;  but  its  original  locaiity  has  not  beea 
satisractorily  ascertained.  It  grows  wild  in  Sicily,  and  is  said  to  hâve  been 
seen  by  Anson  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  on  the  coast  of  Chili. 

This  grain,  though  cultivated  chiefly  for  horses,  is  very  nourishing,  and  is 
largely  consumed  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the  Norih  of  Ire- 
land,  Brittany,  and  some  olher  countries.  The  seeds  deprived  of  their  husk 
are  called  groats,  and  are  directed  hy  the  British  Collèges  ;  but  are  not  ofR- 
cinal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  only  the  meal,  prepared  by  grindingr 
the  seeds,  that  is  kept  in  our  shops. 

Oatmeal  contains,  according  to  Voget,  in  100  parts,  69  of  starch,  4-30  of 
a  grayish  substance  resembling  rather  coagiilated  albumen  than  gluten,  8-25 
of  sugar  and  a  bitter  principle.  2-50  of  gum,  2  of  fixed  oil,  ami  23-95  of 
fibrous  matter  including  loss.  It  has  no  saiell,  is  very  slightly  bat  not  un- 
pleasantly  bitter,  and  yields  most  of  its  nutritive  matter  with  facility  to  boil- 
iug  water. 

Gniel  made  with  oatmeal  afTords  a  nutritious,  bland,  and  easily  digested 
aliment,  admirably  adapied  to  inflammatory  diseases  ;  and,  from  its  somewhat 
laxative  tendency,  préférable  in  certain  cases  to  the  purely  mucilaginous  or 
amylaceous  préparations.  It  is  very  often  adminîstered  after  brisk  cathar- 
tics,  in  order  to  render  them  easier  and  at  the  same  time  raore  efficient  In 
their  action.  It  is  sometimes  also  used  in  the  form  of  enema;  and  the  meal, 
boiled  with  water  into  a  thick  pasie,  forms  an  excellent  emollient  cataplasm. 
Oatmeal  gntel  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  meal  with  three 
pints  of  water  to  a  quart,  straining  the  décoction,  allowing  it  to  stand  till  it 
cools,  and  then  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  from  the  sédiment.  Sugar  and 
lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  improve  its  flavour  ;  and  raisins  are  not  unfre- 
quently  boiled  with  ihe  meal  and  water  for  the  aame  purpose. 

Off.  Prep.  Pulvis  pro  Cataplasmate,  JDtib.  W, 

AZEDARACH.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Azedarach. 

"  The  bark  of  the  root  of  Melia  Azedaracli."  U.  S. 
Mblia.  iSex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Meliace». 
Om.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.    PetaU  five.    Neetary  cylindrieal,  toothed, 
bearing  the  anthen  in  the  throat.    Dn^  with  a  five-celled  not.    ff'lUd. 
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MéSa  Jiztdaraeh.  WOId.  ^.  Plant,  ii.  588;  Miehaaz,  N.  Am,  i^fe. 
iii.  4.  Thifl  is  a  beautiful  tree,  rising  thirtj  or  forty  feet  ia  height,  with  a 
trnnk  fifteen  or  twenty  inche*  »  diameter.  Wheo  standing  alone,  it  attains 
len  élévation,  and  spreads  ilself  oat  into  a  eapacious  summit  Its  leaves  are 
large,  and  doubly  pinnate,  conaisttng  orsinootb,  acaminate,  denticulate,  dark 
green  leaflets,  which  are  disposed  in  p»airs  with  an  odd  one  at  ihe  end.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  lilac  colour  and  delighifully  fragraat,  are  disposed  in 
beantirnl  axillary  cluiters  near  the  extremities  of  the  branche*.  The  fruit  ia 
a  roand  drupe,  which,  when  ripe,  is  about  as  large  as  a  cherry,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish  eoloor. 

This  species  of  Melia  is  variously  called  pride  of  India,  pride  of  China, 
aod  eetmnon  bead  tret.  Il  is  a  native  of  Syrta,  Persia,  and  the  Norlh  of 
India,  and  is  cultivated  for  ornamental  pnrposes  in  various  parts  of  the  eastem 
and  western  continents.  It  is  abundant  in  our  Sonthern  States,  where  it 
Unes  the  sireets  of  ciliés,  and  adorns  the  environs  of  dweUings,  and  in  some 
places  has  beeome  naturalized.  North  of  Virginia  it  does  net  flourish, 
thoDgh  small  trees  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  sheltered  situations.  Its  flowers 
appear  early  in  the  spring.  The  fruit  is  sweetish  to  the  iaste,  and,  though 
aaid  by  some  to  be  poisonous,  is  eaten  by  children  at  the  South  wiib<Mit 
inconvenieoce,  and  is  reputed  to  be  powerfully  vermifuge.  But  the  barfc 
oT  the  root  is  the  part  chiefly  employed.  It  is  preferred  in  the  récent  state, 
and  is  Aerefore  seareely  to  be  fonod  in  the  shops  at  the  North.  It  has  a 
bitter,  nauseous  taste,  and  yields  its  virtues  to  boiling  water. 

Mental  Propertiet  and  Utea.  Thia  bark  is  cathartic  and  emetic,  and  in 
hige  doses  is  said  to  produce  narcotic  effects  similar  to  those  of  spigelia, 
especially  if  gathered  at  the  season  when  the  sap  is  moonting.  It  is  con- 
aidered  in  the  Southern  States  an  efficient  anthelmintic,  and  appears  to  enjoy, 
in  some  places,  an  eqnal  degree  of  confidence  with  the  pinkroot.  It  is 
dxmght  also  to  be  nseful  in  those  infantile  rémittents  which  resemble  v»r- 
minose  fevers,  without  beihg  dépendent  on  the  présence  of  worms.  The 
form  of  décoction  is  nsually  preferred.  k.  quart  of  water  is  boiled  with  fonr 
onnces  of  the  fresh  bark  to  a  pint,  of  which  the  dose  for  a  child  is  a  table- 
spoonfal  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  it  afiects  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
Another  plan  is  to  give  a  dose  nioming  and  evening  for  several  successive 
days,  and  then  to  adroinister  an  active  cathartic.  W. 

BARIUM. 

Barium. 

This  is  the  metallie  radical  of  the  earlh  baryta,  and  is  the  basis  of  several 
officinal  compoands.  It  was  first  obtained  in  1808,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  wbo 
describes  it  as  a  difficultly  fusible  métal,  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  efTervescing 
vi<4ently  with  water,  and  considerably  heavier  than  sulphuric  aeid.  When 
expoeed  to  the  air,  it  instantly  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  baryta,  and, 
when  gently  heated,  bums  with  a  deep  red  light.  The  only  officinal  com- 
poands of  barium  are  the  chloride,  and  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  the 
protoxide  of  barium  (baryta).  The  carbonate  and  sulphate  are  fonnd  as 
minerai  substances,  and  are  not  used  as  medicines,  but  as  the  materials  from 
wbiefa  the  chloride  may  be  prepared. 

Baryta  may  be  obtained  from  the  native  carbonate  by  intense  ignition 
with  earbonaceous  matter;  or  from  the  native  sulphate,  by  ignition  with  char- 
eoal,  which  couverts  it  into  sniphuret  of  barium,  subséquent  solution  of  tha 
salpinuet  in  nitric  acid,  and  stroog  ignition  of  the  nitrate  formed  to  d'iscùpat* 
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th«  acid.  Al  thos  obtained  h  is  an  anhydroas  solid,  caaiitic,  alkaline,  diffi- 
cultly  fusible,  and  of  a  grayish-white  colour.  lu  sp.  gr.  is  about  4.  It  acts 
on  the  animal  economy  as  a  poison.  When  sprinkled  with  water  it  slacks 
like  lime,  becomes  bot,  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  white  palverulent 
hydrate,  containing  one  eq.  of  water.  The  same  hydrate  is  formed  in  mass, 
when  the  anhydrous  earth  is  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  exposed  Ut  a 
red  beat  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  excess  of  water  is  expelled,  and  the 
hydrate,  undergoing  fusion,  may  be  ponred  ont  and  allowed  to  congeaL 
Baryta  dissolves  in  water,  and  forms  the  test  called  barytic  water.  A  boil- 
ing  salarated  solution,  as  it  cools,  yields  crystals  of  baryta,  containing  muoh 
water  of  crystallization. 

Baryta  consists  of  one  eq.  of  barium  68-7,  and  one  of  oxygen  8=76-7. 
Ita  symboi  is  BaO.  B. 

BARYTiE  CARBONAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

Carbonate  de  bnryte,  JV.;  Kohtensaursr  Baryt,  Oerm.;  Barite  carbonate,  ItaL;  Car- 
bonato  de  baritn,  Span, 

The  officinal  carbonate  of  baryta  is  the  native  carbonate,  a  minerai  dis- 
eovered  in  1783,  by  Dr.  Withering,  in  honour  of  whom  it  is  called  fflth- 
erile.  It  is  rather  a  rare  minerai.  It  is  found  in  Sweden  and  Scodand,  bat 
most  abundantly  in  the  lead-mines  of  the  North  of  England.  It  occurs 
BBually  in  grayish,  or  pale  yellowish-gray,  fibrous  masses,  but  sometimes 
erystallized.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  4-2  to  4*4.  Generally  it  is  strongly 
translacent,  but  sometimes  opaque.  It  eiTervesces  with  acids,  and,  before 
the  blowpipe,  melts  into  a  white  enamel  witbout  losing  its  carbonic  acid.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  carbonate  of  strontia,  with  which  it  is  most  liable 
to  be  confounded,  by  its  greater  spécifie  gravity,  and  by  the  absence  of  a 
reddish  flame  npon  buming  alcohol  impregnated  with  its  nitric  solution.  On 
the  animal  economy,  it  acts  as  a  poison. 

When  pure,  carbonate  of  baryta  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  If 
sny.solphate  of  baryta  be  présent,  it  will  be  left  undissolved.  If  neither 
ammonia  nor  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produce  discoloraiion  or  a  precipitate 
in  the  muriatic  solution,  the  absence  of  alumina,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  is 
shown.  Lime  may  be  delected  by  adding  to  the  muriatic  solution  an  excess 
of  solphuric  acid,  which  will  throw  down  the  baryta  as  a  sulphate,  and  afier- 
wards  testing  the  clear  liquid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  which,  if  lime  be  pré- 
sent, will  produce  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Carbonate  of  baryta  consista  of  one  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  22,  and  one  of 
baryta  76-7=  98-7.  Its  only  officinal  use  is  to  make  the  cbloride  of  barium. 
(See  Barii  Chloridum.) 

Off.  Prep.  Barii  Chloridum,  V.  S.,  Lond,,  Ed.  B. 

BARYTiE  SULPHAS.  Ed.,  Dub. 
Sulphate  of  Baryta. 

Heavy  «par,  Baroaclenite  ;  Sulfate  de  baryte,  Fr.;  Schwefèlaaorer  Baryt,  Gtrm.;  Barite 
soUàta,  Ital 

The  native  sulphate  of  baryta  is  nsed  in  Pharmacy  with  the  same  view  as 
tiie  native  carbonate  ;  namely,  to  obtain  the  cbloride  of  barium.  The  U.  S. 
and  London  Pharmacopueias  direct  for  this  purpose  the  carbonate  of  baryta* 
and  the  Dublin  Collège  the  sulphate;  while  the  Ediaburgh  Collège  retains 
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both,  girlng  a  separate  (brranla  for  the  tiae  of  each,  according  to  the  option 
of  the  operator.  (See  Barii  Chloridwn.) 

Sniphate  of  baryta  ta  a  heary  lamellar,  britlle  minerai,  rarying  in  sp.  gr. 
froin  4-4  to  4-6.  It  is  generally  translucent,  bat  sometimes  transparent  or 
opaque,  and  ils  usoal  colour  is  white  or  flesh-red.  When  cryaiallized,  it  is 
ùoaily  in  the  form  of  a  very  flat  rhonibic  prisnn.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it 
atrongly  derrepitates,  and  melts  into  a  white  enamel,  which,  in  the  connie 
of  ten  or  twelve  honrs,  falls  to  powder.  By  this  treatment  it  is  partiaily 
eonverted  into  sutpfauret  of  barinm,  and,  if  applied  to  the  tongue,  wiJl  give  a 
taste  like  tbat  of  putrid  eggs,  which  arises  from  the  formation  of  aulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  sait,  on  aceonnt  of  its  great  insoinbilily,  is  not  poisonoos. 
When  ground  to  fine  powder,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  while  lead  ;  bat  it 
impaira  the  qnality  of  that  pigment.  Il  consists  of  one  équivalent  of  acid 
4«'l,  and  one  of  baryU  76-7=  1 16-8. 

Ojf.  Prep.  BaryliB  Murias,  Ed.,  DtA.  B. 


BELLADONNA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 

BeUadonna. 

••  The  leaTes  of  Atropa  Belladonna."  V.  S.,  Ed.  "Atropa  Belladonna. 
/bfia."  Lond, 

Off.  Syn.  ATROPA  BELLADONNA.  Folia  et  radix.  Dub. 

Belbdone.  Fr.;  Gemeina  Tolikirsche,  Wollékirschf,  Germ.;  Belladonna,  Jtal.;  BelU- 
dooa,  Belladuna,  ^mii. 

Atmopa.  Sex.  Su^.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Soianace». 

Gm.  Ch.  ConUa  bell-shaped.  Slameiu  dktant  Berry  globular,  two- 
eeUed.  fflM. 

JitTvpa  Bdiadorma.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1017;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
S90.  i.  82.  The  belladonna,  or  dtadly  nightihade,  is  an  herbaeeous  perra» 
niai  plant,  with  a  fleshy  creeping  root,  from  which  rise  several  erect,  roond, 
purplish,  branchiof  stems,  to  the  height  of  about  tbree  feet.  The  learw, 
whKh  are  attachée  by  short  footstalks  to  the  stem,  are  in  pairs  of  nneqnal 
size,  oval,  pointed,  eotire,  of  a  dusky  green  colour  on  their  npper  surface, 
and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  large,  bell-shaped,  pendent,  of  a  dnll 
reddish  colour,  and  supported  npfon  solilary  peduncles,  which  rise  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  roundish  berry  with  a  longitudinal  for* 
R>w  oo  each  side,  at  fîrst  green,  afterwards  red,  altimalely  of  a  deep  pnrple 
orfonr,  bearing  considérable  resemblance  to  a  cherry,  and  containing,  in  two 
distinct  ceUs,  numeroos  seeds,  and  a  sweetish  violet-coloored  juice.  The 
ealyx  adhères  to  the  base  of  the  fruit. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  in  shady  places,  aloag 
walls,  and  amidst  rubbish,  fiowering  in  June  and  July,  and  ripening  its  fiiiit 
in  Septetnber.  The  leaves  are  tiie  only  part  directed  by  the  United  States, 
London,  and  Edinbnrgh  Pharmacopœias  ;  the  root  aiso  is  ordered  by  the 
Dnbiin  Collège.  The  former  shouid  be  coHected  in  June  or  July,  the  latter 
ia  the  antnmn  orearly  in  the  spring,  and  from  plants  three  years  old  or  xacm, 

Propertie$.  The  dritd  Uaoa  are  of  a  duU  greenish  colour,  with  a  veiy 
iaint  nareotie  odoar,  and  a  sweetish,  snbacrid,  slightly  nauseous  taste.  The 
root  is  long,  round,  from  one  to  several  inches  in  thickness,  branched  and 
fibroos,  extemally  when  dried  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  intemally  whitish, 
•fUide  odour,  and  a  feeble  sweetish  laste.  Both  the  leavea  and  root,  as  weH 
as  ail  other  parts  of  the  plaot,  impart  their  active  properties  to  water  and 
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àlcohol.  Bj  the  researches  of  the  German  ehemut  Brandet,  it  was  rendered 
probable  that  thèse  propertiea  resided  in  a  peculiar  alkaline  priaciple,  whictx 
he  Bupposed  to  exisl  in  the  plant  combined  with  an  excess  of  malic  acid,  and 
appropriately  named  atropia.  Besides  the  malate  of  airopia,  Brandes  found 
io  the  dried  berb  two  azolized  principles,  a  green  resin  (chlorophylle),  wax, 
gum,  starch,  albumen,  lignin,  and  various  saline  ingrédients.  The  silkaline 
principle  was  afterwards  detected  by  M.  Runge;  and  the  fact  of  its  existence 
was  established  beyond  question  by  the  esperiments  of  Geiger  and  liesse, 
«ho  obtained  it  from  an  extract  prepared  from  the  stems  and  leavea  of  the 
plant.  It  waa  firat,  however,  procured  in  a  state  of  purity  by  Mein,  a  Ger- 
man apothecary,  who  extracted  it  from  the  root.*  atropia  crystallizes  in 
white,  silky  prisms  ;  is  inodorous  and  of  a  bitter  taste  ;  dissolves  easily  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  but  very  slighdy  ia  water,  and  more  freely  in  ail 
thèse  liquide  bot  than  cold;  mette  at  a  température  above  212°,  and  is  vola- 
tilized  unchanged;  restores  the  colour  of  litmus  paper  reddened  by  acids; 
forma  soluble  salis  with  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetic  acids  ; 
and,  in  a  very  dilute  solution,  produces,  when  applied  to  the  eye,  a  speedy 
and  durable  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Like  the  other  vegetable  alkalies,  it 
consista  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — ^its  formula  being  NC,, 
HasO|.  IiUbekind  has  described,  under  the  name  of  beUadonnin,  a  volatile 
alkaline  principle,  whoUy  distinct  from  atropia,  whicli  he  obtained  from  bel- 
ladonna  ;  but  il  yet  reroains  to  be  seen  whether  this  was  not  the  product  of 
the  process.     (See  Âm.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  xiii.  127.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  action  of  belladonna  is  that  of  a 
powerful  narcotic,  possessing  also  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  properties,  and 
aomewhat  disposed  to  operate  upon  the  bowels,  Orfila  infers  from  his  ex- 
périmenta, and  from  known  facts,  that  it  has  little  intensity  of  local  action, 
but  is  absorbed,  and,  entering  the  circulation,  exercises  its  influence  upon 
the  nervous  system,  especially  upon  the  brain.  Among  the  first  obrious 
effects  which  it  prodnces  when  taken  in  the  uaual  dose,  and  continned  for 
aome  time,  are  dryness  and  stricture  of  the  fauces  and  neighbouring  parts, 
with  slight  uneasiness  or  giddiness  of  the  head,  and  more  or  leas  dimness  of 

*  The  Ibllowin;  ie  the  procen  employed  by  Mein.  The  roots  of  plants  two  or  three 
ysan  old  were  «elecled.  Of  thèse,  reduoed  tu  an  eztremely  fine  powder,  S4  parts  were 
digcsted,  for  several  diiys,  with  60  parla  of  alcohol  of  86  or  90  per  cent.  The  liquid  hav- 
ing  bcen  separated  by  strong  expression,  the  residue  was  treated  anew  with  an  eqoal 
qaontlty  of  alcohol:  and  the  tinclurea,  poured  togcther  and  filtercd,  were  mixed  with  one 
part  of  hydrate  of  lime,  and  freqnenlly  shaken  for  twenty-rour  honra.  The  copious  pre- 
eipitate  which  now  formed  waa  separated  by  fillering  ;  and  diluled  sulpliuric  acid  vras 
addcd  drop  by  drop  to  tbe  filtered  liquor,  till  slig-hlly  in  exceas.  The  snlphate  of  lime 
having  becn  separated  by  a  new  fitlration,  the  alcoholic  liquid  was  dirtilled  to  one-half, 
then  mixed  .with  6  or  8  paris  of  pure  water,  and  cvaporated  with  a  gentle  beat  Ull  tbe 
whotc  of  the  alcnhol  waa  driven  olf.  The  residual  liquid  was  filtered,  cauliouely  cvapo. 
rated  to  one-third,  and  alluwed  to  cool.  A  conccntrated  aqucoua  solution  uf  carbonate  of 
potoasa  waa  then  gradually  added,  ao  long  aa  the  liquid  conlinued  to  be  rendered  tnrbld  ; 
and  the  mixture  was  aflcrwards  sufiered  tn  reat  some  hoars.  A  yellowish  reeineus  aub. 
•tance  which  opposes  the  crystallization  of  the  atropia  was  thus  precipitaled.  From  this 
the  liquid  was  carefully  decanted,  and  a  email  addilional  quanlity  of  the  oolution  of  tlie 
carbonate  was  dropped  into  it,  till  it  no  longer  Iwcame  lorbid.  A  gelatinous  mass  now 
gradoally  formed,  which,  at  the  end  oftwelve  or  twenty-four  houra,  waa  agitatcd  in  order 
to  separate  tbe  mother  watera,  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  drtrd  by  iblds  of  unsized 
paper.  Tbe  substance  ihus  obtained,  which  waa  atropia  in  an  imporestats,  was  disFoUed 
infïve  times  its  wcight  of  alcohol  ;  and  the  solution,  having  been  filtered,  was  mixed  with 
six  or  eight  times  ils  bulk  of  water.  The  liquor  soon  bccume  milky,  or  waa  rendered  ao 
by  evaporating  the  excess  of  alcohol,  and,  in  the  course  of  tweWe  or  twenly.four  hours, 
depoeited  the  airopia  in  the  form  of  light  yellow  crystals,  which  were  rendered  cntirely 
fun  and  coloarless  by  washing  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  drying  on  blotting  water,  and 
uain  treating  with  alcohol  aa  belbre.  From  twelve  ounceaof  tlie  root,  Mein  obtained  by 
this  process  twenty  grains  of  the  pure  alkali.  {Jmrn.dt  Pkarm^xL.^.) 
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Tbe  pra«tition«r  ahould  watch  for  th«se  efiiects  m  signa  of  the 
acÛYÎty  of  tbe  mediciae,  and  shoiikl  gradually  inerease  the  dose  till  some 
one  of  them  is  experienced  in  a  slight  degree,  unless  the  object  at  which  ha 
aiiBs  sbould  be  previouBlj  atiained  ;  but  so  soon  aa  they  occur,  the  dosa 
•hoald  be  dimiBished,  or  the  use  of  the  narcotic  suspended  for  a  time. 
Wbea  laJien  in  too  large  a  qnantity,  belladonna  is  capable  of  producing  the 
nou  deleterions  eâecta.  It  is  in  fact  a  powerful  poison,  aod  manv  instances 
an  raeorded  ia  which  it  has  been  accidentally  swallowed  or  purposely  ad- 
■inislered  with  iatal  conséquences.  AU  parla  of  the  plant  are  poisonous. 
It  ia  aot  uncommon,  in  countriea  where  the  belladonna  growa  wild,  for 
ehfldren  to  pick  and  eat  the  berriea,  allured  by  their  fine  colour  and  aweet 
taatft.  Soon  after  tbe  poison  has  been  swallowed,  its  peculiar  influence  is 
experieDced  in  drjrneas  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  great  thirst,  difficult  degla- 
lition,  naosea  and  ineflectual  retching,  vertigo,  intoxication  or  delirinm, 
atteaded  with  violent  geatnrea,  and  aornetimen  with  fits  of  laughter,  and  fol« 
k»wed  by  a  comatose  state.  The  pnpil  is  dilated  and  insensible  to  light,  tha 
face  red  and  tnmid,  the  mouth  and  jaws  apaamodically  afiected,  the  stomacb 
and  bowels  insnsceptible  of  impressions,  in  fact  the  whole  nervous  system 
{wesiiate  ind  paralyzed.  A  feeble  puise,  cold  extremittes,  subsultus  tendi- 
nam,  deep  coma  or  delirium,  and  sometimea  convulsions,  précède  the  fatid 
lennioattoo.  Dissection  diacloaes  appearances  of  inflammation  in  the  sto- 
■adi  aod  inteatines;  «nd  it  is  said  that  the  body  soon  begina  to  putrefy, 
aweUa,  and  becomes  covered  with  livid  spota,  while  dark  blood  âows  from 
the  mooth,  noae,  and  eara.  To  obviate  the  poisonous  eflTects  of  belladonna, 
the  moet  effectuai  method  is  to  evacuate  the  aiomach  as  speedily  aa  poaaible, 
Mher  by  meana  of  emetica,  or  the  stomach-pump,  and  afterwaraa  to  cleanae 
the  bowela  by  purgatives  and  enemata.  It  ia  not  probable  that  vinegar, 
which  baa  been  recommended,  can  be  of  any  essential  service  as  an  antidote. 
The  infusion  of  galls  might  possibly  be  uaeful,  and,  if  the  expérimenta  of  M. 
Baoge  can  be  relied  on,  lime-water  or  the  alkaline  solutions  wouid  render 
Ùe  poisonous  matter  which  might  remain  in  the  stomacb  inert. 

Notwithaianding  the  tremendous  energy  of  this  narcotic  when  taken  in 
yerj  large  doses,  it  has  been  used  as  a  medicine,  even  from  very  early  times. 
The  leaves  were  first  employed  extemally  to  diaenss  scirrhous  tumours, 
aod  beal  cancerous  and  other  ill-condiiioned  ulcers  ;  and  were  afterwards 
administFred  intemally  for  the  same  purpose.  Much  évidence  of  their  béné- 
ficiai influence  in  thèse  affections  is  on  record,  and  even  Dr.  CuUen  has 
■poken  in  their  favonr  ;  but  this  application  of  the  remedy  has  fallen  into 
disDse.  It  ia  at  présent  more  eateemed  in  nervoua  diseaaea.  The  German 
praetitioners  are  much  in  the  habit  of  nsing  it  in  hooping-cough,  in  the 
adtwced  stages  of  which  it  ia  undoubtedly  sometimea  bénéficiai.  In  neu- 
ra^  it  ia  one  of  the  moat  effectuai  remédiée  in  our  poaaeaaion  ;  and  we 
nnelves  can  bear  teatimony  to  its  uaefulneaa  in  this  coraplaint.  Hufeland 
neommenda  it  in  the  eonvulsiona  dépendent  on  acrofntona  irritation.  It  has 
been  prescribed  alao  in  choiea,  epilepay,  hydrophobia,  mania,  paralyaia, 
anaoToeis,  rheoçiatism,  goni,  dysmenorrhœa,  obatinate  intermittents,  dropsy, 
wd  jaondice;  and  in  auchof  thèse  affections  aa  hâve  their  aeat  chiefly  in 
the  nervona  system,  it  may  sometimea  do  good.  It  ia  aaid  to  hâve  been 
•fieetnally  employed  in  aeveral  caaea  of  strangnlated  hemia.  In  Germany 
it  haa  within  a  few  years  acqnired  great  crédit  as  a  préventive  of  scarlatina 
—M  application  of  the  remedy  first  suggeated  by  the  famous  author  of  the 
AmurapaAUe  doctrine,  and  founded  upon  the  idea,  that,  aa  the  symptôme 
prodaeed  by  scaiiatina  in  the  nervous  system  cloaely  reaenible  those  wbich 
n*nl(  (rom  lai^ge  doses  of  belladonna,  the  former  might  be  prevented,  o> 
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at  least  moderaled,  by  establishing  the  latter,  m  small-pox  ia  prevent«d  by 
vaccination,  or  rendered  milder  if  the  aysleni  bas  already  corne  partially 
under  ita  influence. 

Applied  to  the  eye,  belladonna  haa  the  property  of  dilating  the  papil  ex- 
eeedingly,  and  for  this  purpose  is  aometimes  employed  by  European  bcu- 
lista  previously  to  the  opération  for  cataract.  In  cases  of  partial  opacily  of 
the  erystalline  lens,  confined  to  the  centre  of  Ihat  body,  vision  is  temporariiy 
improved  bya  similar  use  of  the  remedy  ;  and  it  may  aiso  perhaps  be  bene- 
ficially  used,  when,  from  inflammation  of  the  iris,  there  is  danger  of  a  per- 
manent closure  of  the  pupil.  For  thèse  pnrposes,  a  strong  infusion  of  the 
plant,  or  a  solution  of  the  eztract,  may  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  or  a  little 
of  the  extract  itself  rubbed  upon  the  eyelidii.  The  same  application  of  the 
remedy  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  morbid  senaibility  of  the  eye. 
The  décoction  or  extract  of  belladonna,  applied  to  the  neok  of  the  utérus,  is 
aaserted  to  hâve  hastened  tedious  labour  dépendent  on  rigidity  of  the  os 
tincs;  and  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  urethra,  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
sphincter  ani,  and  painfai  utérine  afieetions  hâve  been  relieved  by  the  local 
ue  of  the  extract,  either  smeared  upon  bougies,  or  administered  by  injec- 
tion. In  the  latter  mode  it  has  sometinies  relieved  strangulated  hernia.  It 
ia  asaerled  also  to  be  very  useful  in  the  relief  of  paraphimosis..  The  inha- 
lation of  the  vapour  from  a  decoetion  of  the  leaves  or  extract  has  been  highiy 
recommended  in  spasmodic  asthma.  For  this  purpose,  two  drachms  of  the 
leaves,  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  aqueous  exiraot  are  employed  to  the  pint  of 
trater.  Relief  is  said  to  hâve  been  obtained  in  phthisis  by  smoking  the  leaves, 
infused  when  freah  in  a  strong  sçlution  of  opium,  and  then  dried. 

Belladonna  may  be  given  in  substance,  infusion,  or  exlract.  The  dose  of 
the  powdered  leaves  is  for  chiidren  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain« 
for  adults  one  or  two  grains,  repeated  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  and  gradually 
iocreased  till  the  peculiar  efiects  of  the  medioine  are  experienced.  An  in- 
fiision  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a  scruple  of  the  dried  leaves  to  ten  flutd- 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  of  «hich  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  is  the  dose 
for  an  adult.  The  extract  is  more  used  in  the  United  States  tlian  any  other 
préparation.  (See  Extraetum  Belladoimm.) 

Ôff.  Prrp.  Extraetum  Belladonnœ,  U.  S,,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Extract. 
Belladonnte  Alcoholicum,  U.  S.}  Tinctura  Belladonn»,  U.  S.  W. 

BENZOINUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Benzoin. 

"  The  concrète  jnice  of  Styrax  Benzoin."  U.  S.  "  Styrax  Benzoin.  Bal' 
tamtem."  Lond.    "  Concrète  balsamic  exudation  of  Styrax  Benzoin."  Ed. 

Of.  Syn.  STYKAX  BENZOIN.  Résina.  Dub. 

Benjoin,  Fr.f  Bonzoe,  Oerm.;  Beizoina,  liai.;  Benjui,  Span, 

The  bolanical  source  of  benzoin  was  long  uncertain.  At  one  time  it  was 
generally  supposed  in  Europe  to  be  derived  from  the  Lauru»  Benzoin  of 
this  country.  This  error  was  corrected  by  Linnœus,  who,  however,  con»- 
mitted  another,  in  ascribing  the  drug  to  the  Croton  Benzoë,  a  shrub  which 
be  afterwards  described  under  the  naine  of  Terminalia  Benzoin.  Mr.  Dry- 
ander  was  the  fîrst  who  ascertained  the  true  benzoin  tree  to  be  a  Styrctx;  and 
his  description,  published  in  the  77th  vol.  of  the  English  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, has  been  copied  by  most  subséquent  writers.  The  spécimen  by 
which  Mr.  Dryander  decided  the  generic  character,  was  obtained  by  Sir 
Jos.  Banks  from  Mr.  Marsden  at  Sumatra. 
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SnsAX.    Sex.  &f9l.  Decandria  Monogynia. — iVigtf.  OrtL  Stjrraee*. 
Gen.  Ch.  Calyx   inferior.     Corolla  funnel-shaped.     ûrttpe  iwo-seeded. 

wm. 

Styrax  Benzoin.  Wiild.  Sp.  Plant.  iL  6Si3  ;  Woodr.  Mtd.  Bot.  p.  294. 
t.  102.  This  ie  a  tall  tree  of  quick  growth,  sendiag  off  many  strong  roand 
branches,  covered  with  a  whitish  downy  bark.  lu  leaves  are  altematOt 
entire,  oblong ,  poioted,  smooth  above,  and  downy  beneath.  The  ilowera  ara 
ni  eompoDod,  axillary  elnatera,  nearly  as  long  aa  ibe  leaves,  and  usnally  hang 
ail  «m  tbe  saine  aide  apon  short  slender  pedicels. 

The  benzoin,  or  benjamin  tree  as  it  is  sometimes  calied,  is  a  natiT*  of 
Samatra,  Java,  Bomeo,  Laos,  and  Siam.  {MruUe.)  By  wotinding  the  bark 
■ear  the  origin  of  the  lover  branches,  a  jnice  exudes,  whieh  hardens  «poa 
expoenie,  and  constitotea  the  benzoin  of  commerce.  A  tree  is  thoaght  of  a 
proper  âge  to  be  woumled  at  six  years,  when  its  tmok  is  about  seven  or  eight 
iaches  in  diameter.  The  opération  is  perforroed  annually,  and  the  prodoet 
on  eacfa  occasion  from  one  tree  never  exceeds  three  pounds.  The  jnie* 
which  first  iows  is  the  purest,  and  afbrds  the  whitest  and  roost  fragrant 
benzoin.  It  is  exported  chiefly  from  Àcheen  in  Sumatra,  and  cornes  int» 
the  western  markets  in  large  masses  packed  in  chests  and  casks,  and  pre- 
seaiing  extemally  tbe  impression  of  the  reed  mats  in  whicb  they  were  ofigi- 
nally  eontained. 

Two  kinds  of  benzoin  are  d^ngoishable  in  the  market,  one  consisting 
chiefly  of  whitish  tears  nnited  oy  a  reddish-brown  Connecting  mediom,  tbe 
other  of  brown  or  blackish  masses,  witfaout  tears.  The  first  is  the  most 
nhiable,  and  has  been  calied  benzoë  amyg^aloidet,  from  the  resemblanee  of 
du  white  grains  to  fragments  of  blanehed  almonds  ;  the  second  is  soroetimea 
ealled  btnzoë  m  tortU — benzoin  in  sorts — and  nsually  contains  numerow 
impDrities.  Between  thèse  two  kinds  diere  is  every  gradation.  We  hav^t 
aeen  spécimens  of  this  balsam  consisting  exclasively  of  yellowish-white 
honogeneons  fragments,  whicb,  when  broken,  presented  a  perfecdy  smooth 
eiear,  while,  shining  snrfeee.  Thèse  were  no  doubt  identical  in  constitution 
wiih  tbe  leais  of  the  larger  masses. 

Propertie*.  Benzoin  has  an  agreeable  and  fragrant  odonr,  with  very  little 
tMte;  bat  when  cbewed  for  semé  tirae,  leaves  a  sensé  of  irritation  in  the 
aMmth  and  fanées.  It  breaks  with  a  résinons  fracture,  and  présents  a  mot- 
ded  surCice  of  white  and  brown  or  reddish-brown  ;  the  white  spots  betng 
•Booth  and  shining,  while  the  remainder,  thoagh  sometimes  shining  and 
tvea  transloeent,  is  nsnally  more  or  less  roagh  and  poroos,  and  often  ex* 
Ubit*  imporities.  In  the  inferior  kinds,  tbe  while  spots  are  very  few.or 
OMirely  wanting.  Benzoin  is  easily  pulverized,  and  while  in  the  procès* 
•f  being  powdmd,  is  apt  to  excite  sneezing.  Ils  sp.  gr.  is  from  1-063  to 
l-HOi.  When  heated,  it  melts  and  emits  thick,  white,  pnngent  famés,  whieh 
excite  coagh  when  inhaled,  and  consist  chiefly  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  wholly 
solobie.  with  the  exeeption  of  imporities,  in  aleohol  ;  and  is  precipitated  by 
waler  imn  tbe  soinlioâ,  rendering  tbe  liqaor  milky  like  tbe  gam-resins.  It 
imparis  to  boiling-waier  a  notable  proportion  of  benzoic  acid.  lâme-water 
and  tbe  alkaline  solntions  partially  dissolve  it,  forming  benzoales,  from  whieh 
tbe  acid  nuy  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  anotber,  having  «tronger 
aSoity  for  tbe  base.  Its  ehief  constitoenls  are  resin  and  benzoï?  acid  ;  «id 
il  therefore  belongs  to  the  balsams.  The  white  tearr,  and  the  brownish 
eoueelinff  médium,  arersaid  by  Stoize  to  conlatn  very  nearly  the  same  pfo> 
portion  of  aeid,  whieh,  aeeording  to  Bocholz,  is  12-5  per  cent..  io  Siolxe 
1»<  per  cent.  The  resin  is  of  three  diflétent  kinda.  ooe  eitr»rte<l  froi»  the 
aioog  with  the  benxoie  acid  by  a  boili*{  aolation  of  caibomte  oC 
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potassa  in  ezeeM,  another  dimolved  by  ether  rrotn  the  reaidoe,  and  the  third 
afiected  by  neither  of  thèse  solvents.  Besides  benzoie  acid  and  resin,  the 
balsam  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  extractive,  and  traces  of  volatile  oil. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Ute*.  Benzoin,  like  the  other  balsams,  is  stima- 
lant  and  expectorant,  and  was  formerly  employed  in  varions  pectoral  afiee- 
lions  ;  but,  except  as  an  ingrédient  of  the  componnd  tincture  of  benzoin,  it 
has  fallen  inlo  aimost  entire  disuse.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux  recommended  il 
•trongly,  in  the  way  of  fumigation,  in  chronic  laryngitis.  Either  the  air  of 
the  chamber  may  bis  impregnated  with  its  vapour  by  placing  a  small  portion 
npon  some  live  coals,  or  the  patient  may  inhale  the  vapour  of  boiling'  water 
to  whicb  the  balsam  has  been  added.  It  is  employed  in  pharmacy  for  the 
préparation  of  benzoie  acid  (see  Acidum  Benzoicum);  and  the  milky  liqaor 
resuliing  from  the  addition  of  water  to  its  alcoholie  solution,  is  sometimes 
vsed  as  a  cosmetic,  ander  the  impression  that  it  rendera  the  skin  soft  and 
tender.  In  the  East  Indies  it  is  bumt  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  perfume  in  their 
temples. 

Ojff^.  Prep.  Acidum  Benzoicum,  U.  S„  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Ben- 
zoini  Composita,  V.  S.,  Lond,,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

BISMUTHUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Bismuth, 

Tinj^Un;  Btain  de  gkce,  Bismntb,  Fi-.;  Wiwmuth,  Otrm.;  Bismotte,  ItaL;  Biamiit, 
Span. 

Bismuth  is  a  peculiar  métal,  occurring  nsually  in  the  metallic  state,  occa- 
•ionally  as  a  sulphuret,  and  rarely  as  an  oxide.  It  is  by  no  means  gennrally 
diffused,  being  principally  fonnd  in  Saxony.  It  occurs  also  in  Cornwall, 
and  has  been  found  at  Monroe,  Connecticut,  seventeen  miles  west  of  New- 
Haven.  It  is  obtained  aimost  entireiy  from  the  native  bismuth,  «hich  is 
heated  by  means  of  wood  or  charcoal,  whereby  the  métal  is  fused  and  separa- 
ted  from  its  gangue.  Aimost  ail  the  bismuth  of  commerce  cornes  from  Saxony. 

Bismuth  was  first  distinguished  as  a  métal  by  Agricola  in  1620.  Before 
that  period  it  was  confounded  with  lead.  It  is  a  brittle,  pulverizable,  bril* 
liant  métal,  of  a  crystalline  texture,  and  of  a  white  colour  with  a  slight  reddish 
tint.  Its  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  cubes.  It  undergoes  bnt  a  slight  tamiah 
in  the  air.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  9-8,  and  its  melting  point  470°.  At  a  high  tem- 
pérature, in  close  vessels,  it  volatilizes,  and  may  be  distilled  over.  When 
heated  in  the  open  air  to  a  fuU  red  heal,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a 
faint  blue  flame,  forming  an  oxide  of  a  yellow  colour.  This  is  the  pro- 
toxide,  and  consista  of  one  équivalent  of  bismuth  71,  and  one  of  oxygen 
8='79.  Besides  this  oxide,  bismuth  formsa  êesquioxide  of  a  brown  colour, 
very  like  the  deuloxide  of  lead,  and  consisting  of  two  eqs.  of  métal  142, 
and  three  of  oxygen  24»  166.  Bismuth  is  acted  on  feebly  by  muriatio 
acid,  but  violently  by  nitrfc  acid,  which  dissolves  it  with  a  copious  extrica- 
tion  of  red  fumes.  Sulphuric  acid  when  cold  has  no  action  on  it,  but  at  a 
boiling  beat  eâects  its  solution  with  the  extriration  of  sulphurous  acid.  As 
it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  generally  contaminated  with  a  little  arsenic,  the 
présence  of  which  may  be  detected  by  its  not  being  completely  soluble  in  an 
ezcess  of  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  purifîed  from  ail  contaminating  mêlais,  by 
dissolving  the  bismuth  of  commerce  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  precipitating  the 
ele^r  solution  by  adding  it  to  water,  and  reducing  the  white  powder  thus 
obtained  (subnitrate  of  bismuth)  with  black  flux.  The  same  preeipitate  is 
obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  nitric  solution  ;   and  if  the  supernatant 
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liqoor  sbonid  be  bine,  ihe  présence  of  copper  b  indicated.  If  the  preeipiute 
be  Tellowish,  iron  is  prenent. 

Pharmaeetttiad  Usa,  fyc.  Bismnth,  ia  an  nncombined  state,  L«  not  nsed 
in  medieine,  but  is  empioyed  pharmaceotically  to  obtain  the  sabnitrate  of 
biamath,  the  only  médicinal  préparation  formed  from  this  métal.  In  the  arta, 
it  is  nsed  to  form  a  whiie  paint  for  the  complexion,  called  pearl  wAite;  and 
as  an  ingrédient  of  the  best  pewter. 

Off.Prtf.  Bismnthi  Snbnitras,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dvb.  B. 

BROMINUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Bromine. 
Of.  Syn.  BROMINIUM.  land. 

Brome,  Pr.;  Brom,  Otrm.;  Bromo,  buU 

Bromine  ia  an  elementary  body,  poasessing  manj  analogies  to  clilorine 
and  iodine.  It  was  disooTeréd  in  1886  by  Balard,  a  chemist  of  Montpellier, 
ia  the  bittem  of  sea-salt  works,  in  which  it  exista  as  a  bromide  of  magne- 
nam.  Since  then  it  bas  been  discorered  in  the  waters  of  the  océan,  in  cer- 
tain marine  animais  and  vegetabie»,  in  numerons  sait  springs,  and,  in  two 
instances,  in  the  minerai  kingdom — in  an  ore  of  zinc,  and  in  the  cadmium  of 
Siksia.  In  the  United  States  it  was  finit  discovered  by  Pmfessor  Siiliman, 
who  fiwnd  it  in  the  bittem  of  the  sait  works  at  Salina,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  wbere  it  exista  apparently  in  considérable  qnantitiea.  It  exista  in  th« 
ail  wefls  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  bittem  of  which  contains  about  nine 
dnehms  of  bromine  to  the  gallon.  At  présent  this  bromine  is  successfull^ 
extraeted  for  the  parposes  of  commerce.  It  has  been  detected  also  in  the 
walers  of  the  Saratoga  Springs,  and  was  fbund  by  the  late  Professer  Emmet, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  the  Kenhawa  waler. 

Préparation.  Bromine  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine 
ihioagh  bittem,  and  then  agitating  it  strongly  witli  a  portion  of  ether.  The 
chlorine  décomposes  the  bromide  of  magnésium  présent  in  the  bittem,  form- 
ing  a  ehloride  of  magnésium  ;  and  the  disengaged  bromine  dissolves  in  the 
etber,  to  which  it  eommnnicates  a  hyacinth-red  coloor.  The  ethereal  sotn- 
tion  of  bromine  is  next  decanted,  and  treated  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  caastie  potassa,  whereby  the  bromine  is  converted  into  bromide  of  potas- 
nnm,  and  bromate  of  potassa.  In  the  mean  time  the  ether  loses  its  colonr 
and  beeomes  pare,  and  may  be  again  employed  in  dissolving  fresh  portions 
of  bromine.  Having  in  this  way  obtained  a  sufiîcient  quantity  of  the  salts 
^ve  mentioned,  their  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  raass 
ealeined  at  a  red  beat,  in  order  to  couvert  the  bromate  of  potassa  into  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  l'he  bromide  is  next  decomposed  by  distilling  it,  with 
sulphoric  acid  and  deutoxide  of  manganèse,  from  a  retort  fumished  with  a 
bent  tube  plonging  into  water  contained  in  a  bQttle.  The  acid  combines 
with  potassium  and  oxygen,  so  as  to  form  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  the  libe- 
laled  bromine  distils  over,  and  condenses  nnder  the  water. 

Propertiet.  Bromine  is  a  volatile  liqaid,  of  a  dark  red  colour  when  viewed 
in  mass,  bat  hyacinth-red  in  thin  layers.  Its  taste  is  very  eaustic,  and  its 
■mell  atrong  and  disagreeable,  having  some  resemblance  to  thaï  of  chlorinck. 
ils  density  is  very  neariy  3.  At  4°  below  zéro  it  beeomes  a  hard,  britde, 
eiystaUine  solid,  having  a  dark  leaden  colonr,  and  a  Instie  neariy  metallie. 
It  boils  at  abont  1 17°,  forming  a  reddish  vapoor  icseoUing  ihat  of  nilro«s 
acid,  aad  of  the  sp.  gr.  5*39.  It  evaptnates  readily,  s  single  drop  beiag  sof- 
iieîeal  to  fiU  a  large  fiask  with  its  pecoliar  vapoor. 
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Bromine  is  sparingly  solable  in  water,  to  which  it  communicatea  an  onoge 
colour,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  stiil  more  so  in  etber.  The  alooholic 
and  ethereal  solutions  lose  iheir  colour  in  a  few  days,  and  beeome  acid  from 
the  génération  of  hydrobromic  acid.  It  bleaches  vegetable  substances  Itke 
chlorine,  and  décomposes  organic  matters.  Its  combination  with  starch  bas 
a  yeilow  colour.     It  corrodes  the  skin  and  gives  it  a  deep  jellow  stain. 

Bromine  is  intermediate  in  its  affinities  between  chlorine  and  iodine  ;  sinoe 
its  combinations  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  while»  in  its  turn,  it  deeom- 
poses  those  or  iodine.  Its  eq.  number  is  78-4  and  its  symbol  Br.  It  ferais 
acid»  vith  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  called  bromic  and  hydrobromic  acids, 
whiK-'h  are  analogous  both  in  properties  and  composition  to  the  eorrespoading 
compounds  of  chlorine  and  iodine.  In  testing  for  bromine  in  minerai  or 
saline  waters,  the  water  is  evaporated  in  order  to  crystallize  most  of  the  salts. 
The  solution,  after  having  been  filtered,  is  placed  in  a  narrow  tube,  and  a  few 
drops  of  strong  chlorine  water  are  added.  If  this  addition  produces  an  orange 
oolour,  bromine  is  présent.  The  water  examined,  in  order  that  the  test  may 
succeed,  must  be  free  from  organic  matter,  and  the  chlorine  noi  added  in 
excess.  Bromine  may  be  detected  in  marine  vegetables  by  carbonizing 
them  in  a  covered  crucible,  exhausting  the  charcoal,  previously  pulrerizedt 
with  boiling  distilled  water,  precipitating  any  alkaline  sulphuret  présent  in 
the  solution  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  tben  adding  successively  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid  and  a  portion  of  ether,  shaking  the  whole  together.  If  bromine 
be  présent,  it  will  be  set  free  and  dissolved  in  the  ether,  to  which  it  wiU 
oommunicate  an  orange  colour.  (Dupmquier.) 

Médical  Proptrtie».  Bromine,  from  its  analogy  to  iodine,  was  early  tried 
as  a  remedy,  and  the  result  has  demnnstrated  its  value  as  a  therapeu tic  agent. 
It  acts  like  iodine,  by  stimulating  the  lymphatic  System  and  promoting  ab- 
■orption.  It  has  been  employed  in  broncbocele,  scrofulous  tumours  and 
ulcers,  amenorrhœa,  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
ventricles.  For  a  list  of  the  diseases  in  which  bromine  and  its  préparations 
hâve  been  used,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Clover  in  the  Ed. 
Med.  Sr  Surg.  Jottrn,  for  Oct.  1842,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Med.  Exam.  ▼.  712.  Magendie  recommends  it  in  cases  in  which  iodine 
does  nôt  operate  with  sufficient  activity,  or  has  lost  its  efiect  by  habit.  The 
form  in  which  it  is  employed  is  aqueous  solution,  the  dose  of  which,  con- 
taining  one  part  of  bromine  to  forty  of  distilled  water,  is  about  six  drops  takea 
aeveral  timet  a  day.  When  used  as  a  wash  for  ulcers,  from  ten  to  forty  minims 
of  bromine  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  water.  Of  its  compounds  the  bromides 
of  potassium,  iron,  and  mercury  hâve  been  chiefly  tried  in  medicine.  (See 
Potassii  Bromidum,  Lond.)  The  bronUde  of  iron  and  the  two  bromidu  of 
mercury  will  be  noticed  in  the  Appendix. 

Bromine,  in  an  overdose,  acts  as  an  irritant  poison.  The  beat  antidote, 
according  to  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  is  ammonia. 

Offi.  Prep.  Potassii  Bromidum,  Zond.  B. 

CALAMUS.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Sweet  Fhg. 

«  The  rhizoma  of  Aeoms  Calamus."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  AC0RU8.  Acorus  Calamus.  Rhizoma.  Lond.;  CALAMUS 
AROMÀTICUS.  Rhizoma  of  Acorus  Calamus,  var.  a,  vulgaris.  Ed. 

Aeorns  vrai,  Acorus  odorant,  /V.;  Kalmaswonel,  Otrm.;  Calamo  aromatioo,  SaL, 
Sfan. 

AcoKOM.  Sex.  Sy$t.  Hezandria  Monogynia. — Ifat.  Ord.  Acoraces. 
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Gtn,  Ch.  Spadix  eylmdrioal,  eo^erod  with  ilorets.  ConOa  six-petalled, 
■aked.  Style  nooe.  Captât  three-celled.  Willd. 

Meonu  Cçlamu*.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  199  ;  BarU»,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  63. 
The  sweet  fiag,  or  calamus,  has  a  perennial,  horizontal,  joinled,  somewhat 
eompreseed  root  (rhizome),  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thiek,  soraetimea 
■everal  feet  in  leagih,  «ending  ofl*  numeroas  round  and  yellowisb  or  whitith 
fibres  from  ils  base,  and  buncbes  of  brown  fîbrn  resembling  coarse  haïr  fron 
its  joints,  intemaliy  white  and  spongy,  externally  whilish  wiih  a  tinge  of 
green,  variegated  with  triangular  shades  of  lighl  brown  and  rose  coloar. 
The  leaves  are  ail  radical,  sheaihiog  at  the  base,  long,  sword-shaped,  smooth, 
green  above,  but  of  a  red  colour,  variegated  with  green  and  white  near  their 
origin  from  the  root.  The  scape  or  fiower-stem  resembles  the  leaves,  but 
is  longer,  and  from  one  side,  near  the  middle  of  its  length,  sends  out  a  cylin- 
drieal  spadix,  tapering  at  each  enJ,  about  two  incihes  in  length,  and  crowded 
vitfa  greenish-yeilow  flowers.  Thèse  are  without  calyx,  and  hâve  six  small, 
concave,  jnembranous,  iruncated  petals.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  capsule, 
divided  into  threo  cells,  and  oonlaining  numerous  oval  seeds. 

This  is  aa  indigenous  plant,  growing  abundaotly  thioughoat  the  United 
Statoh  in  low,  wet,  swampy  places,  and  along  the  aides  of  ditches  and 
stresau,  and  fiowering  in  May  and  June.  It  is  ^o  a  native  of  Europe  and 
Weslem  Âsia  ;  and  a  variety  of  the  same  species  is  found  in  India.  Th« 
Eoropean  plaat  différa  from  tfae  American  in  some  unimportant  particulan. 
Tlie  leaves  as  well  as  root  hâve  an  aromatic  odour  ;  but  the  latler  only  is 
Bsed  in  medicine.  It  should  be  collected  late  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spriog. 
AAer  removal  from  the  ground,  the  roots  are  waahed,  freed  from  their  numer» 
oos  fibres,  and  dried  with  a  moderate  beat.  By  the  process  of  drying  they 
kxw  nearly  one-half  their  diameler,  but  are  iroproved  in  odour  and  taste. 

Pnpertie».  The  roots,  as  found  in  the  shops,  ans  in  pièces  of  varioui 
lengths,  somewhat  flattened,  externally  wrinklcd  and  o(  •  yellowish-brown 
eoloar,  and  presenting  on  their  under  surface  numerous  minute  circular  spots, 
indicating  the  points  at  which  the  fibres  were  inserted.  Their  textnre  is 
l^t  and  spongy,  their  colour  iaternally  whitish  or  yellowish-wbite,  and 
their  fracture  short  and  rough.  Sometimes  pièces  are  bronght  into  th« 
market  eonsisting  exclnsively  of  the  interior  portion  of  the  root.  They  ara 
vsnally  long,  slemler,  irregularly  quailrangular,  and  of  a  grayish-white  colour; 
and  are  prepared  by  paring  off  the  outer  coat  with  a  knife.  The  odour  of 
caUmus  is  strong  and  fragrant;  its  taste  warm,  bitterish,  pungent,  and  aro* 
■Stic.  Ils  active  principles  are  taken  up  by  boiling  water.  From  one  hun- 
dred  parts  of  the  fresh  root  of  the  European  plant,  Tromrosdorff  obtained 
O-l  part  of  volatile  eil,  8-3  of  a  soft  resin,  33  of  exlrsctive  with  a  Utile  chlo- 
ride  of  potassium,  6-6  of  gum  with  some  phosphate  of  potassa,  l'6  of  slarch, 
analogous  to  innlin,  21-5  of  lignin,  and  657  of  water.  Sixteen  ounees  of  the 
dristd  root  afforded  to  Neumann  about  two  scmples  of  ^datile  oil.  The  oil 
is  at  firat  yellow,  but  ultisMtely  becomes  red,  and  has  wCTimell  and  taste  of 
çaUrau*.  The  extraetive  matter  has  an  acrid  and  sweetish  taste.  The  root 
is  sooetimes  attaeked  by  wornw,  and  détériorâtes  by  keeping. 

Tbe  root  of  the  Indian  variety  is  said  to  be  Icss  thick  than  the  Enropean, 
and  to  bave  a  stronger  and  more  pleasant  taste  and  smdj.  It  is  supposed  by 
loms  to  be  the  troe  calamus  of  the  ancients.  ihough  ihe  daims  of  eithec 
variety  to  this  honour  bave  not  heen  certainly  established. 

Mtdual  Properiiet  md  Pie».  Calamus  is  a  stimulant  tonu:,  possesamg 
the  oïdioarr  virtuea  of  the  aromatics.  It  may  be  taken  wiih  advanlage  ^ 
pùn  ec  UMsiness  of  the  storoach  or  bowets  wrising  from  flatolenco,  »ni 
fiw»  a  »iefia»4iu»wt«i»t<»ie  or  poriattTeiiwidioii»^.  *•«»«••'  "«Pot,» 
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debQity  of  the  alimentaiy  canal.  It  «ras  probably  known  to  the  ancients  ;  bat 
the  calamus  aromalicus  of  Dioscorides  was  a  différent  product,  having^  beea 
derived,  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  from  a  species  of  Andropogon.  The  medi- 
cine  ia  at  présent  much  negleeted,  thongh  well  caleulated  to  anawer  as  a 
tubstiiute  for  more  costly  aromatics.  The  dose  in  substance  ia  from  a  scrupi* 
to  a  drachm.  An  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  root 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  sometimea  given  in  the  dose  of  a  wineglassfol 
or  more.  W". 

CALCII  CHLORIDUM.  U.S.,  Lond. 
CMoride  of  Calcium. 

Off.Syn.  CALCIS  MURTAS.  Ed.,Dub. 

Muriate  of  lime,  Hydrochlorste  of  lime;  Chlorure  de  csicium,  Hydrochlorate  de  chaos, 
Pr.;  Chlorcalcium,  Sainaurcr  Kalk,  Orrm. 

Chlolide  of  calcium  consista  of  chlorine,  united  with  calcinm,  the  metallie 
radical  of  lime.  It  is  placed  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopœia;  bot  processes  for  preparing  it  are  given  by  the  London, 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Collèges.  It  may  be  readily  formed  by  saturaUnjf 
murialic  acid  with  chalk  or  marble,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  héating  to 
redness.  The  muriatic  acid,  by  reacting  wiih  the  lime,  forma  chloride  o( 
calcium  and  water,  the  latter  of  wliich  is  dissipated  at  a  red  heat.  The  Ix>ii- 
don  Collège  forma  the  chloride  from  chalk  in  the  following  manner.  "Take 
five  ounces  of  chalk,  and  ten  fluidounces,  each,  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  dis- 
tilled  water.  Having  raixed  the  acid  and  water  together,  add  the  chalk 
gradiially  to  the  mixture  to  perfect  saturation.  After  the  effervescence  shall 
hâve  ceased,  filter  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness.  Put  the  dry  sait 
in  a  crucibje,  and  having  fused  it,  pour  it  out  upon  a  clean  stone  slab.  When 
it  has  cooled,  break  it  into  pièces,  which  must  be  kept  in  boltles  well  stopped." 
The  Edinburgh  process  is  substantially  the  same  with  the  London.  The 
only  différences  are  that  the  Edinburgh  Collège  use  while  marble  in  frag- 
ments, and  obtain  the  chloride  in  crystals,  by  evaporating  the  solution  re* 
SBlting  from  the  saturation  to  one-half,  and  setting  it  aside  in  a  cold  place. 

In  making  chloride  of  calcium,  the  Dublin  Collège  use  the  residuum  of 
their  process  for  obtaining  water  of  ammonia.  The  latter  préparation  being 
procured  by  the  action  of  lime  on  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  residuum  is  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium;  but  it  generally  contains  adhering  ammonia 
and  an  excess  of  lime.  Any  quantity  of  this  residuam  is  taken,  and,  after 
being  fîltered,  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  excess  of  lime  may  be  satorated 
with  muriatic  acid,  or  converted  into  an  insoluble  carbonate  by  exposing  the 
solution  for  some,  titrie  to  tlie  air. 

Properlies.  Chloride  of  calcium,  in  the  fosed  or  anhydrous  state,  as  it 
is  directed  or  understood  to  be  in  the  U.  S.,  London,  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
eopœias,  is  a  colonrless,  slightl  y  transincent,  hard  and  friable  solid,  of  an  acrid, 
bitter,  saline  Insie,  estremely  déliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  readily 
sotuble  in  rectified  spirit.  On  account  of  ils  avidity  for  water,  the  fused  sait 
is  used  for  drying  g3se#;  and  for  bringing  alcohol  to  its  highest  degree  of 
concentration.  It  is  employed  for  the  latter  purpose  by  the  London  and 
Dublin  Collèges.  The  crystallized  sait,  as  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lège, is  also  very  déliquescent,  and  has  the  form  of  colourless,  transparent, 
striated,  six-sided  prisms.  The  crystals,  on  exposure  to  heat,  fîrst  dissolve 
in  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  after  this  has  evaporated,  undergo  the 
igiteous  fusion.  With  ioe  or  snow  they  form  •  powetfai  freexiag  mixtnre.  So* 
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htioa  of  ehloride  ofealciain,  when  pare,  jields  no  preoipitate  witb  ammonia, 
diloride  of  bariam,  or  ferrocyanuret  of  potassiiitn  dissolved  in  a  large  quan- 
tity  of  water.  Tbe  noo-action  of  thèse  teau  severally  shows  Ihe  absence 
of  mafViesia,  snlphnric  acid,  and  iron. 

Cfa]oride  of  calciom  exista  in  solalion  in  the  water  of  the  océan  and  of 
many  springs.  It  is  nsually  associated  with  common  sait  and  ehloride  of 
■agneaiaiB,  frora  which  it  is  separated  with  diffieulty.     . 

CompotUion.  Chloride  of  calcium  consiste  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine  35*42, 
and  one  of  calcium  20-5=55-92.  When  crystallized,  it  contains  six  eqt. 
«f  water=64. 

Chloride  of  calcinm  is  nsed  medicinally  in  solution  only.  In  this  stale 
it  is  oflicinal  under  the  name  of  lÀquor  Calcii  Chloridi,  under  which  title 
iti  raedieinal  properties  will  be  given.  It  is  employed  in  saturated  solution 
by  the  Edinbnrgh  Collège  for  purifying  sulphnric  ether. 

Off".  Prtp.  Liqnor  Cidcii  Chloridi,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.$  Morphite  Marias, 
Ed.  B. 

CALCIS  HYDRAS.  Lonâ.. 
Hydrate  of  Lime. 

"  Calz  recèns  usta  aqu&  resoluta."  Lond. 

Slacked  lime;  Hydrate  de  chaux, Chaux  éteinte,  Fr.;  OelOicbter  Kalk,  Qtrm. 

The  Ixindon  Collège  hâve  introduced  hydrate  of  lime  as  a  new  officinal  in 
iheir  revised  Pharmacopœia  of  1836.  It  is  readily  prepared  by  adding 
water  to  quicklime  by  small  quantilies  at  a  time,  UDtil  the  earth  falls  into 
powder.  During  the  opération,  which  is  called  the  tlacking  oflime,  a  great 
deal  of  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  water  forais  with  the  earth  a  solid  compound, 
called  hydrate  of  lime.  It  is  white,  pulvérulent,  and  much  less  caustic  than 
lime.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and,  when  subjected  to 
a  high  température,  loses  the  combined  water,  and  returns  to  the  state  of 
Cme.  When  perlèctly  formed,  the  hydrate  contains  nearly  one-fourth  of  ils 
weight  of  water,  corresponding  to  one  eq.  of  the  earth  and  one  of  water. 
Ils  only  officinal  use  is  to  fonn  chlorinated  lime  or  bleaching  powder. 
(8ee  Culx  Chlorinala.)  The  tests  for  hydrate  of  lime  are  the  same  as  for 
lime.  (See  Calx.) 

OffiPrq).  Calx  Chlotimta,  Lond.  B. 

CALX.  U.S., Lond., Ed., Dub. 
Lime. 

"  Lime  recently  prepared  by  calcinalion."  U.  S.  "  Calx  recèns  usta." 
Lond. 

Quicklime;  Cbanz, Cbiox  vire,  Fr.;  Kilk,  Germ.;  Caice,  liai;  CalvÏTa,  Span. 

Lime,  which  ranks  among  the  alkaline  earths,  is  a  very  important  phar- 
Baceutieal  agent,  and  forme  the  principal  ingrédient  in  several  standard  pre* 
paratioBS.  The  London  and  Edinbnrgh  Collèges  give  processes  for  ita 
préparation  ;  but  in  the  United  States  and  Dublin  Pharmacopœias,  it  is  placed 
cxeiusively  in  the  liât  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Lime  is  a  very  abondant  naturel  production.  It  is  never  found  pure,  but 
BMMily  eombined  with  acids,  as  wiih  carbonic  acid  in  chalk,  roarble,  ca1ea> 
leooa  «par,  limestone,  and  shells;  with  sulphuric  acid  in  tbe  différent  kinda 
of  gypsum  ;  with  phoephoric  acid  in  the  bones  of  animab;  and  with  siliea 
in  s  great  varie  ty  of  minerais. 
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Préparation.  Lime  is  prapared  by  caleining,  with  a  atron^  beat,  aoiae 
fami  of  the  native  carbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  is  thua  expelled,  and  the 
Hme  remaina  behind.  When  the  lime  ia  intended  for  nice  chemical  open- 
tioDs,  it  should  be  oblained  from  pure  white  marble,  or  from  ojater  ahdla. 
For  the  purpoaea  of  the  arta  it  ia  procured  from  common  limeaione^  bj  oal- 
einiog  it  in  kilna  of  peculiar  construction.  When  obtained  in  this  way,  it 
ia  generally  impure,  being  of  a  grayiab  colour,  and  containing  alamina, 
ailica,  aeaquioxide  of  iron,  and  oceaaionally  a  lilde  magnesia  and  oxide  of 
nanganeae. 

The  officinal  lime  of  the  United  Statea  and  Dublin  PharmacopcsiaB  is  the 
lime  of  commerce,  and,  therefore,  impore.  That  obtained  by  the  processes 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges  ia  purer.  The  LonJon  CoUeger 
takea  a  pound  of  chalk,  and  exposes  it,  broken  into  sroall  pièces,  to  a  rery 
strong  fire  for  an  hour.  The  Edinburgh  directions  are  to  expose  white  mar- 
ble, broken  into  small  fragments,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  a  full  red  beat  for 
three  houra,  or  till  the  residuum,  when  alacked  and  auapended  in  water,  no 
longer  efierveacea  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

Propertits.  Lime  ia  a  grayish-white  aolid,  having  a  atrong,  caastic, 
alkaline  taate,  and  the  sp.  gr<  2-3.  It  is  very  refractory  in  the  fire,  having 
been  fused  only  by  the  compound  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Hare.  Exposed  to  the 
air,  it  abaorba  moisture  and  carbonic  acid,  and  falls  into  a  white  powder.  In 
thia  State,  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  hydrate.  On  account  of  its  lia- 
bility  to  change  by  being  kept,  lime,  intended  for  pharmaceutial  purposes, 
ahould  be  recently  burnt.  It  acta  upon  vegelable  coloara  as  a  strong  alkaline 
base.  Upon  the  addition  of  water,  it  cracks  and  falls  into  powder,  with 
the  évolution  of  beat.  (See  Calcis  Hydras,  Lond.)  If  it  dissolve  in  mûri- 
atic  acid  without  effervescence,  the  fact  shows  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  that  the  lime  bas  been  well  burnt.  If  any  silica  be  présent,  it  will  be 
left  undissolved  by  the  muriatic  acid.  If  the  solution  give  no  precipitate 
with  ammonia,  the  absence  of  iron  and  alamina  is  shown. 

Lime  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring,  at  the  température  of 
00°,  about  seven  hundred  times  its  weight  of  that  liquid  for  complète  solu- 
tion. Contrary  to  the  gênerai  law,  it  is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 
The  solution  fornfed  is  called  lime-water.  When  lime  is  mixed  in  excess 
with  water,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  liquid,  the  mixture  ia  called  milk  of  lime. 

Lime  is  the  oxide  of  a  peculiar  métal,  called  calcium,  and  consista  of  one 
eq.  of  calcium  20-5,  and  one  of  oxygen  8=28-5.  It  is  disttnguished  from 
the  other  alkaline  earths  by  forming  a  very  déliquescent  sait  {chhride  ofadci- 
um)  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  and  a  sparingly  soluble  one  with  sulphnric 
acid.  Ail  acids,  acidulous,  ammoniacal,  and  raetallic  salts,  borates,  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  astringent  vegetable  infusion»  are  incompatible  with  it. 

Médical  Properliea.  Lime  acta  externally  as  an  escharotic,  and  'was 
formerly  applied  to  ill-conditioned  ulcéra.  Mixed  with  caustic  potassa,  it 
forms  the  Potatta  eum  Calce.  As  an  internai  remedy  it  is  always  admin> 
istered  in  solution.  (See  lÀquor  Caleis.) 

jEconomieal  Uses.  The  uses  of  lime  in  the  arts  are  numerons.  It  is 
emplo3red  in  the  fabrication  of  soap,  to  render  the  fixed  alkalies  caustic  ;  ae 
t  manure  for  fertilizing  fields  ;  and,  mixed  with  sand  and  water,  as  the  ordi- 
liary  cernent  of  buildings. 

Lime  is  used  to  prépare  JEtber  Sulphuricus,  Ed.}  Alcohol,  £d.;  Liqner 
Ammonie,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Liquor  Potasse,  V.  S..  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.;  Quinite  Sulphas,  U.  S.;  Spiritus  Ammonite,  U,  S.,  Ed.}  Stryehnia, 
U.  S.,  Ed.}  Snlphur  Prœcipitotum,  U.  S. 

Off.  Prep,  Liquor  Calcis,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Potassa  eam  Calce, 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  B. 
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Vhow  that  (h« 

CALX  CHLORINATA.  17.  S ,  Lond.,  EiMfàe  inu>  • 

M"  oxygen 

ChhrincUed  Lime.  N^ess  <â 

"A  compoand  resulting  from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrate  of  lii>^ 
V.  S.  -^ 

Cbloride  oriime,  Hypocbtorite  of  lime,  Ozymuriate  of  lime,  Bleacbing  powder  ;  C!hlo« 
me  <ie  cbauz,  Fr^  Clilorkalk,  Otrm  ;  Cloruro  de  «vice.  Bat 

This  compound  was  originally  prepared,  and  bronght  into  notice  as  a 
bleaching  agent,  in  1798,  by  Mr.  Tennant  of  Glasgow.  Subsequently  it  waa 
found  to  hare  raluable  properties  as  a  medicine  and  disinfectant,  and,  accord- 
ingly,  it  bas  been  successively  introduced  into  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Uniied  States  Pharmacopsias.  The  London  Collège  only  bas  given  a  pro- 
eess,for  ils  préparation,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  Take  of  Hydrate  of  Lime  « 
found;  Chlorine  as  much  a»  may  be  nifficient.  Pass  the  chlorine  over  the 
ume,  spread  in  a  proper  vessel,  uniil  il  is  saturated.  Chlorine  is  very  readily 
evolved  from  Hydrochloric  [muriatic]  Acid  added  to  Binozide  l^deutoxidej  of 
Manganèse,  with  a  gentle  beat." 

This  process  of  the  London  Collège  is  unnecessary  ;  as  chlorinated  lime 
is  made  in  large  qaantities,  and  of  excellent  quality,  by  the  manufacturing 
ehefflist,  for  the  ose  of  the  bleacher,  dyer,  and  paper-maker.  The  foliowing 
is  the  process  parsned  on  the  large  scale.  An  oblong  square  chamber  is 
eonstrocted,  generally  of  siliceons  sandstone,  the  joints  being  secured  by  a 
cernent  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  dry  gypsum.  At  one  end  it  is  farnished  with  an 
»r-tight  door,  and  on  each  side  with  a  glass  window,  to  enable  the  opcrator 
to  inspect  tbe  process  daring  its  progress.  The  slacked  or  hydrated  lime  is 
sifted  and  placed  on  wooden  trays,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  two  broad,  and  one 
inch  deep.  Thèse  are  piled  within  the  chamber  to  a  height  of  five  or  six 
feet  on  cross-bars,  which,  by  keeping  thera  about  an  inch  asander,  favour  the 
cirenlation  of  the  gae  over  the  lime. 

The  chlorine  is  generated  in  a  leaden  vessel  nearly  spherical,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  b  surrounded  with  an  iron  case,  leaving  an  interstice  two 
incbes  wide,  intended  to  reeeive  steam  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
reqnisite  beat.  In  the  leaden  vessel  are  five  apertores.  The  6rst  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  top,  and  receives  a  tobe  whieh  descends  nearly  to  the  botton;i, 
and  through  which  a  vertical  siirrer  passes,  intended  to  miz  the  materials, 
ind  fumished,  at  the  lower  end,  with  horizontal  cross-bars  of  iron,  or  of 
wood  sheathed  with  lead.  The  second  is  for  the  introduction  of  the  commoa 
•rit  and  manganèse.  The  third  admits  a  syphon-shaped  funnel,  through 
whieh  the  sulphuric  acid  is  introduced.  The  fourth  is  connected  with  a  pipe 
10  lead  ott  the  gas.  The  fifth,  which  is  near  the  bottom,  receives  a  dis- 
charge  pipe,  passing  through  the  iron  case,  and  intended  for  drawing  off  the 
residunm  of  the  opération. 

The  pipe  passing  from  the  leaden  vessel  terminâtes  nnder  waler  contained 
in  a  leaden  chest  or  cylinder,  where  the  gas  is  washed  from  rauriatic  acid. 
From  this  intermediats  vessel,  the  chlorine  finally  passes,  by  means  of  a 
pretty  large  leaden  pipe,  through  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber  containing  the 
Hme.  The  process  of  imprégnation  generally  lasts  four  days,  in  order  to 
fonn  a  good  bleaching  powder.  If  the  process  be  hastened,  beat  will  be 
generated,  which  will  favour  the  production  of  chloride  of  calcium,  attended 
with  a  proportional  diminution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

The  proportions  of  the  materials  employed  for  generating  chlorinated  lime 
▼aiy  in  diffèrent  manufaetories.  Those  generally  adopted  are  10  cwt.  of 
eommon  sait,  mixed  with  from  10  to  14  cwt.  of  dentoxiae  of  manganèse;  to 
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PtKparidw  't>Q8,  from  12  to  14  cwt.  of  atrong  suN 

fbrm  of  tW^  \  uniil  its  cp.  gr.  i<  redaced  to  about 

Urne  xem  Vdding  about  one-third  of  its  weight  of 

tions^J^  .                             bhuric  acid  is  aiso  made,  the  acid  in- 

Foyr  ^                           B  sp.  gr.  of  l'66  only,  whereby  the 

W   's  '  l'y  o'  slighily  moist,  grayish-while, 

'  \t  hot,  bitter,  astringent  tasie,  aod  a 

It  possesses  powerful  bleaching 
Ùth  chlorine,  it  dissolves  almost 
\red,  a  large  portion  is  insoluble, 
\^«A  to  beat,  it  gives  ofiT  oxygen 
tiloride  of  calcium.    It  is  incoo»- 
aic  acid,  and  the  alkaline  carbon- 
.       ^  «uptously,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  causa 
...ate  of  lime.  (See  lÀquor  Sodœ  Chlorinatsc.) 
..««on.    Although  the  bleaching  powder  bas  been  studied  by  a 
Mufflber  of  able  chemists,  its  composition  is  alill  involved  in  doubt.    Dr.  Ure 
belieres  that  it  consista  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  chlorine,  nnited  in  ?ariable 
proportions,  not  correspondent  to  équivalent  quantilies.    According  to  Brande, 
Grouvelle,  and  Phillips,  the  compound  obtained  when  chlorine  ceases  to  be 
absorbed,  consista  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine  and  two  of  hydrate  of  lime,  resolva- 
ble,  by  water,  into  one  eq.  of  hydrated  chloride  of  lime  which  dissolves,  and 
one  of  hydrate  of  lime  which  is  left.     Dr.  Thomson,  however,  asserts  that 
the  substance  has  been  so  much  improved  in  quality  of  late  years,  that  good 
■amples  consist  of  single  équivalents  of  chlorine  and  lime,  and  are  alraost  entire- 
ly  solubie  in  water.   It  thus  appears  that  the  beat  authorities  agrée  in  consider- 
ing  the  bleaching  powder  to  contain  lime  and  water,  or  their  éléments, 
together  with  chlorine.    From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Thomson,  it  may  be 
assumed  as  probable  that  the  essential  part  of  the  compound  is  the  portion 
solubie  in  water.  On  this  view,  its  ultimate  constituents,  exclusive  of  the  élé- 
ments of  water,  are  one  eq.  of  chlorine,  one  of  calcium,  and  one  of  oxygen;  the 
excess  of  lime  found  by  Phillips  and  othersbeing  a  portion  of  the  earth  imper* 
feclly  hydrated,  and,  therefore,  in  an  unât  state  to  be  auted  on  by  the  chlorine. 
Three  views  are  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  thèse  éléments  are  nnited  to 
form  the  bleaching  powder.   The  first  makes  it  a  chloride  of  lime,  the  second, 
bypochlorite  of  lime  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  third,  oxychloride  of 
calcium.     By  doubling  the  éléments  présent,  it  is  easily  shown  by  symbols, 
that  the  several  views  tak«n  do  not  change  the  ultimate  composition  of  the 
compound  ;  for  2CaO+2Cl=CaO,C10+CaCl=2CaOCl. 

The  simplest  view  of  the  nature  of  the  bleaching  powder  is  that  which 
supposes  it  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  lime.  The  view  which  makes  it  a 
hypochlorite  is  that  of  Balard  and  Berzelius,  and  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  compound  smells  of  hypocblorons  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
contain  chloride  of  calcium,  it  ought  to  deliquesce,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  metallic  chloride  is  in  such  a  state  of  combination  as  to  prevent  this 
resuit.  The  third  view,  that  it  is  an  oxychloride,  which  assimilâtes  ita  nature 
to  that  of  the  deutoxide  of  calcium,  is  held  by  Millon.  According  to  this 
chemist,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  taken  np  by  a  metallic  protoxide  is  regu* 
lated  by  the  nature  of  its  peroxide.  The  peroxide  of  calcium  is  a  deutoxide 
(CaOi)  ;  and  Millon  conteads  that,  in  the  bleaching  powder,  by  the  replace- 
ment of  the  second  équivalent  of  oxygen  in  the  deutoxide  by  chlorine,  we 
hâve  the  compound  OaOCI.  Again,  the  peroxide  of  potassium  is  represented 
by  KO,,  and  Millon  states  that  the  bleaching  compound  which  potassa  (KO) 
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tara»  with  efaloiine,  is  KOCI^  If  furthor  obMrration  abould  show  that  th« 
BOmber  of  équivalents  of  chlorine,  aecessary  to  convert  a  proloiide  into  a 
bieacbing  coispoand,  is  always  equal  lo  the  number  of  équivalents  of  oxygen 
nqaiied  lo  convert  it  into  a  peroxide,  il  will  go  far  to  prove  the  correctnesit  uf 
Mtllon's  views. 

On  tbe  supposition  tbat  the  bleaching  powder  is  a  hypochlorite  of  lime, 
with  chloride  of  ealdam,  the  mode  of  its  formatiM)  is  tbus  explained.  Two 
eqs.  of  chlorine,  \>y  nniting  separately  with  the  éléments  of  one  eq.  of  lime, 
fonn  ooe  eq.  of  chloride  of  caleium,  and  one  of  hypochlorous  acid,  which 
latter  combines  with  an  additional  eq.  of  lime,  to  forjn  hypochlorite  of  lime. 
Upoa  the  whoie,  considering  the  anceriainty  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  com- 
pomd  nader  considération,  the  name  of  ehlorinated  Umt,  adopted  by  the 
Pharmacopceias,  is  a  jndidous  one,  as  iovolving  no  décision  of  ils  exact 
compositioB. 

Impuritù»  mnd  TttU.    Chlorioated  lime  may  contain  a  great  excess  of 
lime,  from  iosperfeet  imprégnation  with  the  gas.     Tbis  defect  will  be  shown 
by  the  large  proportioa  insoluble  in  water.     If  it  contain  mucb  chloride  of 
caletnm,  it  will  be  qnile  moist,  which  is  always  a  sign  of  inferior  quality.    If 
long  vA  insecnrely  kept,  it  détériorâtes  from  the  graduai  formation  of  chlo* 
ride  of  caleiom  and  carbonate  of  lime.     Several  methods  hâve  been  proposed 
.  for  determining  ils  bleaehing  and  disinfecting  power,  which  dépends  solely 
on  liM  qnantiiy  of  cblorine  it  conlains.     Welter  proposed  to  add  a  solution 
of  the  Ueaebing  powder  to  a  standard  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  in  order 
lo  aseertein  its  decolorizing  power  ;  but  the  objection  to  this  test  is  that  the 
iadigo  of  eommerce  is  very  variable  in  its  amount  of  colouring  matter.     Dr. 
Ure  bas  propoaed  mnriatic  acid  to  disengage  the  chlorine  over  mercury  ;  but 
tbis  test  is  liable  to  the  fallacy  that  it  will  disengage  carbonic  acid  as  well  as 
cblotioe  ;  and  it  bas  been  shown  by  some  unpublithed  expérimente  of  Mr. 
Proeter  of  this  city,  that  the  amount  of  disengaged  gaseous  matter  is  not  in 
praportion  to  the  decolorizing  power.     The  late  Or.  Dallon  proposed  as  a 
lest,  lo  add  a  solalion  of  the  bleaehing  powder  to  one  of  the  sulphate  of 
piotozide  of  iron,  nntil  the  odonr  of  chlorine  is  perceived.     Chlorine  is  not 
disengaged  nniil  the  iron  is  sesqnioxidized,  and  the  stronger  the  bleaehing 
powder,  the  sooner  this  will  be  accomplished.     Dr.  Thomson  and  Professor 
Giaham  consider  this  test  as  the  best  yet  proposed. 

The  Pbarmaeppœias  hâve  given  no  satisfactory  test  of  the  value  of  chlo- 
naated  lime.  The  charactor  given  in  the  Ijondon  and  United  States  Phar- 
macopœiaa  of  entire  soinbility  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  with  the  evoluiion  of 
ehiorioe,  «pplies  eqnally  to  good  and  bad  samples.  Assnming  the  chlo- 
linaled  lime  to  be  dry.  and,  therefore,  free  from  chloride  of  calcium,  it 
woold  foUow  that  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime,  thrown  down  by  oxalie 
acid  bom  tbe  part  of  the  powder  soloble  in  water,  would  be  proportional 
le  the  lime  présent,  and,  dierefore,  to  ihe  chlorine  combined  with  it.  Thi« 
MM  is  giren  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  with  directions  for  measuring  the 
bolk,  aAer  lest,  of  the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  ;  bot  the  plan  is  not  prae> 
tieally  eoaTenient.  • 

MeMeal  Propertiea  md  U*e$.    Chlorinatod  bme,  extemally  appV^^  -^ 
adenecant  and  disinfeetaat,  and  has  been  osed  with  adyantage  m  «o\tn\o« 
as  an  application  to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  bums,  chilblains,  antl  c«t^^^^ 
cnp(k»s,e«peeiaUy  itch  ;  as  a  gargle  in  putrid  sorelhtoai  ;  and  as  a  ^     . 
the  Wth  to  dWnfoct  the  breath,  and  Ibr  olcerated  gums.    Inten»;»!^^   vi'V. 
a  stiMlant  and  artringent.     It  haa  been  employed  by  Dr.  Reid  „^   4^;  *? 
de»s  typboid  fe«r  of  l«îland  ;  by  the  «une  pracUtwner,  «^y-ent^»  «ÎY^ 
by  lbe2S«*  i«9«^>^  with  the  efiéct  of  eorreetmg  the  ^^^2^^ 
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proving  the  appeannee  fit  th«  «tools  ;  by  Cima,  bolh  intemally  and  extof* 
nally  in  scrorula  ;  and  by  Dr.  Variez  of  Brussels  in  ophihalmia.  Dr.  Po- 
reira  bas  used  a  weak.  solution  very  snccessruUy  in  tbe  purulent  ophthalmia 
of  inrants.  la  the  Tebrile  cases  Dr.  Reid  found  it  to  render  the  tongne 
cleaner  and  moister,  to  check  diarrhœa,  and  induce  aleep.  The  dose  inter- 
nally  is  from  three  to  six  grains,  dissolved  in  one  or  tvo  fluidounoes  of 
water,  filtered,  and  sweeïen^  with  syrup.  Itshould  never  be  giren  in  piUs. 
As  it  occurs  of  variable  quality,  and  must  be  used  in  solution  more  or  less 
dilute,  according  to  the  particalar  purpose  tu  which  it  is  to  be  applieti,  it  ia 
impossible  to  give  any  very  précise  directions  for  its  slrength  as  an  extemal 
remedy.  Froin  one  to  four  drachms  of  the  powder  added  to  a  pint  of  water, 
and  the  solution  filtered,  will  form  a  liquid  witliin  the  limits  of  strength  ordi- 
narily  required.  For  the  cure  of  itch,  M.  Derheims  bas  recommended  a 
much  stronger  solution — three  ounces  of  the  chloride  to  a  pint  of.  water,  tbe 
solution  being  filtered,  and  applied  several  times  a  day  as  a  lotion,  or  con- 
atantly  by  wet  cloths.  When  applied  to  ulcers,  their  surface  may  be  covered 
witb  lint  dipped  in  the  solution.  When  used  as  an  ointment,  to  be  rubbed 
upon  scrofulous  enlargements  of  the  lymphalic  glands,  it  may  be  made  of  a 
draclim  of  the  chloride  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  Chlorinated  lime  acts,  without 
doubt,  by  the  chlorine  which  it  contains  ;  but  it  is  not  so  eligiUe  for  some 
pnrposes  as  the  solution  of  chlorinated  soda.  (See  lÂquor  Sodte  Cklorinalm.) 

In  conséquence  of  its  powers  as  a  disinfectant,  chlorinated  lime  is  a  very 
important  compound  in  its  application  to  médical  police.  It  possesses  the 
properly  of  preventing  or  arresting  animal  and  vegeiable  putréfaction,  and, 
perhaps,  of  destroying  pestilentlal  and  infectious  miasms.  It  may  be  used 
with  advantage  for  preaerving  bodiea  from  exhaling  an  unpleasant  odour  be- 
fore  interment  in  the  summer  season.  In  juridical  exhumations  its  use  is 
indispensable,  as  it  efiectually  removes  the  disgusting  and  insupportable  fetor 
of  the  corpse.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  applied  in  thèse  cases,  is  to  enve- 
lop  the  body  with  a  sheet  completcly  wet  with  a  solution,  made  by  adding 
about  a  pound  of  the  chloride  to  a  bucketful  of  water.  It  is  employed  aiso 
for  disinfecting  dissecting  rooms,  privies,  coramon  sewers,  docks,  and  other 
places  which  exhale  offensive  effluvia.  In  destroying  contagion  and  infec- 
tion, it  also  appears  to  be  highly  useful.  Hence  hospitals,  alms-houses,  jails, 
ships,  &c.,  may  be  purified  by  its  means.  In  short,  ail  places  which  may 
be  decmed  infectious,  from  having  been  the  réceptacle  of  eases  of  virulent 
disease,  may  be  more  or  less  disinfected  by  ils  use,  after  they  hâve  undergone 
the  ordinary  processes  of  cleansing. 

The  way  in  which  chlorinated  lime  acts,  is  exclusively  by  its  chlorine, 
which,  being  loosely  combined,  is  disengaged  by  the  slightest  affinities.  Ali 
acids,  even  the  carbonic,  disengage  it  ;  and  as  this  acid  is  a  produet  of  animd 
and  vegetabic  décomposition,  noxious  effluvia  fumish  the  means,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  their  own  disinfeclion  by  this  chloride.  But  the  stronger  acide 
disengage  the  chlorine  far  more  readily,  and,  amung  thèse,  sulphuric  acid  ic 
the  cheapest  and  most  convenient.  Accordingly,  the  powder  may  be''diB- 
solved  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  arid,  or  a  small  quantity  of  ihie 
acid  may  be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  ready  ibrmed  ;  in  case  a  more  co- 
pious  évolution  of  chlorine  Js  desired  than  that  which  takes  place  from  the 
mère  action  of  the  carboqic  acid  of  the  atmosphère. 

Chlorinated  lime  may  be  adv^ntageously  applied  to  the  purpose  of  pnrify- 
ing  oflensive  water,  a  property  4rhich  makes  it  invatnable  on  long  voyages. 
When  used  for  this  porpose,  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  chloride  may  be 
mixed  with  about  sixty-five  gallons  of  the  water.  After  the  purification  hae 
been  efiected,  the  ^rateT  must  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  and  allowed 
to  setlle,  before  ït  is  fit  to  drink. 
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ChIoHmt«d  liiflë  i«  used  as  a  ebenical  agent  in  tbe  U.  8.  formula  far  pr»> 
paringr  aeetaie  of  zinc. 

Ojf,  Prep.  Liqfior  Soda  Chlorioat»,  V.  S.  B. 

CAMPHORA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Camphor. 

"A  pecnliar  concrète  «nbstance  derived  from  Laums  Gamphora,  and  port> 
fied  by  sublimation."  U.  S.  "  Lanrus  Gamphora.  Ckmeretutn  sut  generis, 
subHmatione  puri/icaium."  Lond.  "  Gamphor  of  Gamphora  officinarum." 
Ed.     "Laurus  Gamphora.  Drjobalanops  Gamphora.  Camphorâ."  Dub. 

Camphre,  Fr^  Kampher,  Orrm.;  Canfori,  liai.;  Alcanfor,  Span. 

The  naroe  of  camphor  has  been  applied  to  various  concrète,  white,  odor- 
008,  Tolalile  prodacts,  found  in  diffèrent  aromatic  planta,  and  reaaiting  pro- 
bably  from  some  chemical  change  in  their  volatile  oil.  But  commercial 
oimphor  is  derived  exelnsively  from  t«ro  planta,  the  Camphorâ  (fficmantm 
of  Nées  or  Laurus  Camphorâ  of  Linnteua,  and  the  Dryobalanopt  Can^ 
phoroi  the  former  of  which  yields  our  officinal  camphor,  the  latter,  a  prodtict 
moofa  ralaed  in  the  East,  but  unknown  in  the  commerce  of  this  country  and 
of  Eofope.  A  considérable  qiiantity  of  camphor,  said  1o  be  identical  witb 
the  officinal,  has  recently  been  oblained  tipon  the  Tenasserim  roast,  in  fur^ 
ther  India,  by  subliming  the  tops  of  an  annnal  plant,  growing  abundantly  ia 
tbat  région,  and  thought  to  be  a  species  of  Blumia.  This  product,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  introdnced  into  général  commerce.  U^m.  Joum.  of  Pharm4 
xW.  56.  from  the  Cakulta  Joum.  of  Not.  Hut.)  The  following  observa- 
tions apply  to  the  officinal  camphor. 

Camphoba.  Sex.  Sust.  Enneandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lauracee. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fhwers  hermaphrodite,  panicled,  naked.  Calyx  six-cleft,  p«- 
pery,  with  a  deeidaous  limb.  Fertile  slamen»  nine,  in  three  rows  ;  the  inner 
with  two  stalked,  compressed  glands  at  the  base  ;  anthers  four^celled  ;  tho 
oaler  tamed  invrards,  the  inner  outwards.  Three  stérile  stamens  shaped 
like  tbe  first,  plaeed  in  a  whorl  altemating  with  the  stamens  of  the  second 
row;  three  others  stalked,  with  an  ovate  glandular  head.  Fruit  plaeed  on 
the  obconîeal  base  of  the  calyx.  Leaves  triple-nerved,  glandolar  in  the  axils 
of  the  principal  veina.    Leaf  buds  scaly.  (lAndley,  Flora  Medica,  332.) 

Among  the  species  composing  the  genus  Laurus  of  Linn.,  sueh  striking 
différences  hâve  been  observed  in  the  struclure  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  that 
bolanats  hâve  been  induced  to  arrange  them  in  new  gênera.  The  camphor* 
einnaroon,  and  sassafras  trees  hâve  been  separated  from  the  proper  laurels  by 
the  German  botanist  Nées,  and  raade  the  typea  of  distinct  gênera,  which 
hâve  been  adopted  by  Lindiey  and  most  other  récent  writers,  and  may  be 
ennsidered  as  well  established.  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  virtually 
reeogntsea  the  new  arrangement  by  adopting  the  genus  Ginnamomum,  thongh 
h  still  attaches  tbe  two  other  plants  to  the  Laurus. 

Camphorâ  offiànarum.  Nées,  Laurirt.  88. — Laurtu  Camphorâ.  Willd. 
^.  Plant,  ii.  478;  Woodv.  Jtfed.  Bol.  p.  681.  t.  t»9.^Persea  Camp/wra. 
Sprengel.  The  camphor  tree  is  an  evergreen  of  considérable  size,  having 
the  aspect  of  the  linden,  with  a  tmnk  straight  below,  but  divided  above  into 
many  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  smooth,  greenish  bark.  Ils  leavet* 
which  stand  altemately  upon  long  footstalks,  are  ovale  lanceolate,  entire, 
smooth  and  shining,  ribbed,  of  a  bright  yellowish-green  colour  on  their  upper 
•nrface,  paler  on  the  under,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  The  flowers 
an  «aull,  white,  pedicelUd,  and  oolleetad  in  elusters,  whieh  are  supportée 
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bj  long  axilUry  pedandea.  The  fruit  m  a  red  benry  reiemblng  thmt  of  tfae 
cinnamon.  The  tree  is  a  natiTe  of  the  most  ea»tern  parts  of  Aaia,  and  is 
found  abundantly  in  Chiaa  and  Japan.  It  lias  been  tntroduced  into  the  bo- 
tanical  gardens  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  conservatories 
of  onrown  country. 

The  leaves  bave  when  bmised  the  o<1our  of  camphor,  which  is  difTased 
through  ail  parts  of  the  plant,  and  is  oblained  from  the  root,  trunk,  and 
branches  by  sublimation.  The  process  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  ail  plsces. 
The  followinK  is  said  to  be  the  one  pursued  in  Japan.  The  parts  mentioned, 
particularly  the  roots  and  smaller  branches,  are  eut  into  chips,  which  are 
placed,  with  a  lillle  water,  in  large  iron  ve8sels,8urmounted  by  earthen  capi- 
tals,  furnished  with  a  lining  of  rice-straw.  A  moderate  beat  is  then  applied, 
and  tho  camphor,  volatilized  by  the  steam  of  the  boiling  water,  rises  into  the 
capital,  where  it  is  condensed  upon  the  straw.  In  China,  the  commiDuted 
plant  is  said  to  be  first  boiled  with  water  uolil  tlie  camphor  adhères  to  the 
atick  nsed  in  stirring,  when  the  strained  liquor  is  allowed  lo  cool  ;  and  the 
eamphor  which  concrètes,  being  altemaied  with  layers  of  earth,  is  submitted 
to  sublimation. 

Commercial  JRtlory.  Camphor,  in  the  crticfe  state,  is  bronght  to  tbis 
eountry  chiefly  from  Canton.  It  cornes  also  from  Batavia,  Singapore,  Cal- 
cutta,  and  very  freqoendy  from  London.  Ail  of  it  is  probably  derived  origi- 
'Oally  from  China  and  Japan.  Two  commercial  varieties  are  found  in  the 
market.  The  cheapest  and  most  abundant  is  the  Chinett  camphor,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  produced  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  and  thence  taken 
to  Canton.  It  comes  in  chests  lined  with  lead,  each  containing  about  130 
pounds.  It  is  in  small  grains  or  granular  masses,  of  a  dirty  white  coloar, 
and  frequenUv  mized  with  imporities.  The  other  variely  is  variously  called 
Japan,  Duich,  or  tub  camphor,  the  first  name  being  derived  from  the  place 
of  its  origin,  the  second  from  the  people  liirough  whom  it  is  introduced  into 
commerce,  and  the  third  from  the  récipient  in  wliich  it  is  often  contained. 
It  comes  usually  from  Batavia,  to  which  port  it  is  brought  from  Japan.  Like 
the  former  variely,  it  is  in  grains  or  granular  masses;  but  the  grains  are  larger 
and  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  there  are  fewer  impurilies,  so  that  it  yields  a 
larger  product  when  refined. 

Grude  camphor,  as  brought  from  the  East,  is  never  fouod  in  the  shop  of 
the  apothecary.  It  must  be  refined  before  it  can  be  used  for  médicinal  pur- 
poses.  The  process  for  refining  camphor  was  first  practised  in  Europe  by 
the  Venelians,  who  probably  derived  it  from  the  Chinese.  It  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Dutch,  who  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  this  business;  and 
it  is  only  wiihin  a  few  years,  that  the  process  bas  been  generally  known. 
It  is  now  practised  largely  in  this  country,  and  the  camphor  refined  in  our 
domestic  establishments  is  equal  to  any  that  was  formerly  imported.  Crude 
eamphor  is  mixed  with  about  one-fiftieih  of  qiiicklime,  and  exposed,  in  a 
glass  or  earthenware  vessel  placed  in  a  sandbath,  to  a  gradually  increasing 
beat,  by  which  it  is  melted,  and  uhimately  converted  into  vapour,  which  con- 
denses in  a  suilable  récipient.  Refined  in  this  manner,  it  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  large  circular  cakes,  one  or  two  inches  thick,  convex  on  one  side» 
concave  on  the  other,  and  perforated  in  tlie  centre. 

Propertie».  Camphor  bas  a  peculiar,  strong,  penetrating,  fragrant  odour; 
and  a  bitter,  pungent  taste,  attended  with  a  slight  sensé  of  coolness.  It  is 
beautifully  white  and  pellucid,  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  friable,  and 
yet  possessed  of  a  degree  of  tenacity  which  renders  ils  réduction  to  a  fine 
powder  very  difHcult,  uniess  the  cohésion  of  its  particles  be  overcome  by  the 
addition  of  a  minute  proportion  of  alcohol,  or  other  volatile  liquid  for  which 
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h  baa  an  affinity.  It  maj  be  obtoîned  in  powder  ako  by  precipitating  ils 
alcoholic  solution  with  waler,  or  by  grating  and  afierwarda  aifiing  it.  The 
fractore  oT  camphor  is  shining,  and  iia  texture  cryatalline.  Ils  ap.  gr.  varies 
fiom  0-0857  to  0-096.  It  iberefore  floats  npon  waler,  on  the  surface  of 
whieh,  if  thrown  in  small  fragments,  it  assomes  very  singular  circulatory 
movements,  whieh  cease  npon  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  oil.  Its  volatility  is 
«o  great,  that  even  at  ordinary  températures  it  is  wholly  dissipated  if  left 
exposed  to  the  air.  When  it  is  confined  in  botlles,  the  vapour  condenses 
npon  the  inner  surface,  and,  when  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time  in  large 
bottles  parUaliy  filled,  somstimes  forma  large  and  beaatiful  crystals.  It 
melts  at  288°  P.  and  boils  at  400°.  (TWner.)  In  close  Tessels  it  may  be 
■oUimed  nnchanged.  When  allowed  to  concrète  siowly  from  the  state  of 
Taponr,  it  assumes  ibe  form  of  hexagonal  plates.  It  is  not  altered  by  air  and 
ligbt.  It  readily  Iakes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame,  giving  ont  mnch 
smoke,  and  learing  no  residne.  Water  triluraled  with  camphor  dissoWea  a 
Tery  minute  proportion,  not  more,  according  to  Berzelius,  than  a  thouaandth 
part  ;  whieh,  bowever,  is  sufficient  to  impart  a  decided  odour  and  taste  to  the 
soWent.  By  the  intervention  of  sugar  or  roagnesia,  particultirly  of  the  latler, 
a  moehlarger  proportion  is  dissoWed.  (See  Âqtta  Camphorm.)  Carbonie  acid 
aiso  iocreases  the  soirent  power  of  water.  Ordinary  alcohol  wili  take  up 
seventy'five  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  camphor,  whieh  is  precipilated  upon 
the  addition  of  water.  Berzelius  states  that  100  parts  of  alcohol,  of  the  sp. 
gr.  0*806,  dissirive  120  parts  at  50°  F.  It  is  soluble  aIso  without  change  in 
ether,  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  strong  acetic  acid,  and  the  diluted  minerai 
aeids.  By  means  of  the  spirit  ofnitric  ether,  it  is  rcndered  somewhat  more 
soloble  in  water.  By  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  it  is 
deeompoaed,  ihe  former  carbonizing  and  converting  it  into  ariificial , tannin; 
the  Utter,  by  the  aid  of  repeated  distillation,  into  a  peculiar  acid  called  the 
camphorie.  The  alkalie»  produce  very  liitle  effect  npon  it.  The  résina 
nnite  with  it,  forming  a  soft  tenacious  mass,  in  whieh  the  odour  of  the  cam» 
phor  is  sometimes  almost  extinguished  and  frequenlly  diminished  ;  and  a 
similar  softening  effect  résulta  when  it  is  triturated  with  the  concrète  oils.* 
Exposed  to  a  strong  beat  in  close  vessels,  camphor  is  resolved  into  a  volatile 
oil  and  charcoal.  It  is  closely  analogons  in  character  to  the  essenlial  oils. 
Berzelius  considère  it  a  stearoptene  free  from  any  mixture  cf  eleoptene.  (See 
Œea  Volatilia.)  According  to  M.  Dumas,  it  consista  of  a  radical  caDed 
cmtnpbtne  anited  with  oxygen.  Camphene,  whieh  is  represented  by  pure 
oil  of  tnrpentine,  is  composed  of  ten  équivalents  of  carbon  60,  and  eight  of 
bydrogen  8=68.    With  one  equiv.  of  oxygen  it  forms  camphor,  with  four 

•  Aa  thi*  property  of  camphor  miy  hâve  a  slron;  bearing  injuriously  or  otherwite  ou 
pharuMeenlical  proecsMt,  it  ia  drtirnble  that  the  operator,  u  well  n  pre«criber,  ihoold  be 
avare  oT  Ihe  d^rree  of  effect  produccd  hj  diSèrent  reeioous  lubetanccs  wliich  miiy  ba 
mized  with  camphor.  M.  Planche  haa  foand  that  mixtorea,  furmed  by  triluralin|r  pow. 
dcrcd  camphor  with  powdcred  dragon'»  Uood,  gvaiae,  attofttiia,  or  galbanum,  lasame 
■sd  preaerre  iodefinitely  Ihe  piloUr  consiatence;  with  htntma,  tolu,  ammoniac,  and  ma*, 
(tt.tfaongh  at  firat  oTapilolar  conaiatence,  aftcrwarda  become  sofl  by  cxposure  to  the  air; 
«ilh  taguftnum  and  mnimi,  laaume  a  permanently  aemi-liqaid  form  ;  with  olihanum, 
ftfmmax,  gmmbtgt,  tupkorbium,  bdtUiut»,  mfirk,  and  amber,  remain  pulvcralenl  thoogh 
aomewhat  gromoo*;  and  with  taeamaiae,  rttim  tfjalap,  $andarae,  and  reiinuid  matler  tf 
etaeiaiM,  preaerre  tho  form  of  powder  indefinilely.  The  sanie  expérimenter  obaerveo, 
that  camphor  lœea  ita  odour  cnlircly  when  mised  with  a$$aftlida, galbanum,  $agaptnum, 
amwU,  and  Iota  ,■  retaina  a  lèeble  odour  with  dragon'*  Uood,  olibanum,  matlic,  6cnsot«, 
fUfnax,  ueamahae,  gaaiae,  and  ammoniae/  while,  with  iho  olher  reeinou»  »nbi<tancM 
abo»e  meoticoed,  it  either  haa  iU  odour  iocraaaed,  or  letaioa  il  wilhout  material  chang«. 
{Jmtn.  it  Pharm^  zziv.  S36  ) 
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equir.  of  the  saine  body,  hydrated  camphorie  acid,  and  with  hrif  an  eqnT.\>f 
hydrochloric  acid,  artificial  camphor.* 

Médical  Properlies  and  Use»,  Camphor  does  Bot  acem  to  bave  been 
knowD  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Europe  probably  derivod  it 
from  the  Ârabians,  by  whom  it  was  employed  as  a  réfrigérant.  Much 
diâerence  of  opinion  ha*  prevailed  as  to  its  mode  of  action,  some  maintain- 
ing  ils  immédiate  sédative  influence,  others  considering  it  as  s  direct  aod 
decided  stimulant.  Its  opération  appears  to  be  primarity  and  ehiefly  direeted 
to  the  cérébral  and  nervooa  système;  and  the  circnlation,  thoofh  vsoally 
afiected  to  a  greater  or  lèse  extent,  is  probably  iovolred,  for  the  most  part, 
through  the  agency  of  the  bniin.  It  acts,  aiso,  to  a  certain  estent,  as  a  direct 
irritant  of  the  mncoos  membranes  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and 
inay  thus  in  some  measure  seoondarily  excite  the  polse.  ■  The  effects  of  the 
medicine  vary  with  the  quantity  adreinistered.  In  moderato  doses  it  pro- 
doces,  in  a  healthy  individual,  mental  exhilaration,  increased  beat  of  akin, 
and  occasional  diéphoresis.  The  puise  is  nmially  increased  in  fulness,  bat 
little,  if  at  ail,  in  force  or  freqnency.    Acoording  to  the  experimenls  of  eer- 

*  Sumatra  Camphor.  Boneo  Camphor.  Dryobalanopi  Camphor,    It  ha*  long  bsea 

known  that  an  excellent  viriety  of  camphor  n  produced  io  the  Island*  of  Sumatra  and 
Bornéo,  by  a  rorcst  tree,  which,  not  having  been  aeen  by  botanists,  remaincd  until  a  récent 
period  anJctermined.  It  waa  at  length,  bowivcr,  dcscribcd  by  Oolebrookc,  and  is  noir 
recngnised  in  «yatematic  worki  ai  the  Dryobalanop»  Camphora,  or  D.  arematica.  It  ia  a 
very  large  trcr,  lomelimes  attaining  the  height  of  one  hundred  (cet,  with  a  trank  six  or 
■cven  feel  in  diameter,  and  raoking  among  Ihe  lullest  and  largeal  trees  of  the  lazariant 
régions  wherc  it  grows.  It  is  found  both  in  Sumatra  and  Bornéo,  and  is  abundant  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Ihe  former  island.  Tho  camphor  exista  in  concrète  masses,  which  occupy 
longitudinal  cavilies  or  fissures  in  tlie  heart  of  the  trce,  from  a  foot  to  s  foot  and  a  haïf 
long,  at  certain  distances  apart.  The  younger  treea  are  generally  leai  productive  than  the 
old.  The  oiily  method  of  ascertaining  whother  a  trce  contains  camphor  ia  by  iocision. 
A  party  procccds  through  the  fùrest,  wouading  the  trees  till  they  fiod  one  whicb  «ill 
answer  liioir  purpoee,  and  hundreds  may  be  examined  before  this  ubject  is  attained. 
VViien  discuTcred,  the  tree  is  fclltd  and  cul  into  legs,  which  are  then  split,  and  the  cam- 
phor rcmoTcd  by  means  nf  sharp-pointed  instruments.  Tlie  masses  are  somclimes  a< 
tbick  ns  a  man's  arm;  and  the  product  of  a  middling  sized  tree  is  nearly  eleven  pouods; 
of  a  large  one,  double  the  quantity.  The  trees  which  hâve  been  wnunded  and  ieft  stand- 
ing, oitcn  produce  camphor  seren  or  cight  years  allerwards.  The  Dryobalanopa  yiddf 
also  a  fragranl  liquid,  called  in  the  East  Indice  oil  of  camphor,  and  iii^lily  valued  «s  tm 
extemal  application  in  rhenmalism  and  other  painful  affections.  It  U  suid  Io  be  found  in 
trees  too  young  to  produce  camphor,  and  is  supposcd  Io  cnnstitute  the  firat  stage  in  the 
deveiopmont  of  this  substance;  as  it  oceopies  the  carities  ia  the  trunk,  which  are  after- 
wards  fillcd  with  the  camphor,  It  hotds,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of  this  priaciple  in  ■olo- 
tioo,  and  may  be  made  to  yield  an  inferior  variety  by  arti6cial  concrétion.  The  whoie  très 
is  perraded  more  or  leas  by  the  oumplior  or  the  oil;  as  the  wood  retains  a  fragrunt  smcll, 
.  and,  bcing  on  this  account  less  liable  to  the  attacki  of  inaects,  is  higlily  estccrocd  for  car- 
pcnter's  work.  The  camphor-wood  trunks,  occasionally  brou^ht  to  this  country  from  the 
East  Indies,  are  prubably  mado  oot  ofthe  wood  of  the  Dryobalanops. 

It  has  been  supposed  Ihat  this  variety  of  camphor  is  occasionally  brought  into  the  mar» 
fcets  of  Europe  and  America.  Bot  this  is  a  mistske;  as  the  whole  produoe  ofthe  islandf 
is  engrossed  by  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  so  highiy  vaincd,  that  it  commands  at  Canton, 
according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  seTenty-eight  times,  according  to  Mr.  Reevos,  one  hundred 
times  Ihe  priée  of  ordinary  camphor.  A  spécimen  in  our  possession,  which  was  sent  to 
this  country  from  Canton  as  a  curiosity.  «nd  kindly  presented  to  ns  by  Dr.  Joseph  Carson, 
ia  in  tabular  plates,  of  a  foliaceons  crystalline  texture,  while,  somewhat  tranaluoent,  of  an 
odour  analogous  to  that  of  eomroon  camphor,  and  yet  deeidedly  distinct,  and  less  agrée- 
•ble.  It  has  also  a  eamphorous  taste.  It  is  more  compact  and  brittio  than  ordinary 
camphor  ;  but  does  not  sink  in  water,  and  is  easlly  paWeriicd  without  the  addition  of 
■Icnhol.  It  is,  moreover,  much  less  disposrd  to  rise  in  Tapour,  and  to  condenRC  oh  th« 
{nside  nf  the  boitte  containing  it.  Like  ordinary  camphor,  it  is  fusible.  Tolatilixable,  *ery 
■lightly  Boluble  in  water,  and  freely  solable  in  atoohol  and  in  etber.  We  hâve  nerer  met 
with  it  ia  the  drug  storea. 
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tain  \\Avak  phyiicians,  it  bas  a  lendency  to  the  urinaiy  and  génital  organs, 
pradaeiag  «  burning  sensation  along  the  urethra,  and  exciting  voluptuous 
dreaiu.*  Callen,  however,  stales  that  he  has  employed  it  fifty  times, 
eTcn  io  large  doees,  without  baviog  ever  observed  any  effect  upon  the 
orioaij  passage*.  By  many  it  is  believed  to  allay  irritations  of  the 
urioary  aod  génital  apparatus,  and  to  possess  antaphrodisiac  properties.  In 
il*  primary  opération  il  allays  nervous  irritation,  quiets  restlessness,  and 
pnxiaces  a  gênerai  placidity  of  feeling,  which  renders  it  highiy  useful  in 
eeruio  forms  of  disease  attended  wiih  dérangement  of  the  nervous  functions. 
la  laiger  doses  it  displays  a  more  decided  action  on  the  brain,  producing 
noie  or  less  giddiness  and  mental  confusion,  with  a  disposition  to  sieep  ; 
aad,  in  morbid  states  of  the  System,  relieving  pain  and  allaying  spasmodio 
leiioR.  In  immoderate  doses  it  occasions  nausea,  vomiting,  anxiety,  faint- 
MH,  vertigo,  delirium,  insensibiiity,  coma,  and  convulsions,  which  may 
end  in  death.  The  puise,  under  thèse  circumstances,  is  a(  first  reduced  ia 
inquency  and  force;t  but  as  the  action  advances,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
trnplonis  of  strong  sanguineous  détermination  to  the  head  become  évident, 
in  ihe  flusbed  countenance,  inflamed  and-fiery  eyes,  and  highiy  excited 
paise.|  There  ran  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  absorbed  ;  as  its  odour  is  observed 
in  ihe  breath  and  perspiration,  though,  as  is  asserted,  not  in  the  urine. 

By  ils  moderalely  stimulating  powers,  its  diaphoretic  lendency,  and  its 
iafloeoce  over  the  nervous  System,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  treatment 
of  ail  diseases  of  a  typhoid  character,  which  combine  with  the  enfeebled 
eoadition  of  the  System,  a  fréquent  irritated  puise,  a  dry  skin,  and  much 
aervous  dérangement,  indicated  by  restlessness,  watchfnlness,  tremors,  sub- 
«altus,  and  low  muttering  delirium.  Nor  are  its  bénéficiai  eflects  confined 
to  typhoid  diseases.  With  a  view  to  its  anodyne  and  narcotio  influence,  it 
i<  often  used  in  those  of  an  inflammatory  character,  as  in  our  ordinary  re- 
miUents,  and  the  phlegmasiœ,  particnlarly  rheumatism,  when  the  increased 
vasealar  aciion  i»  complicaied  with  dérangement  of  the  nervous  sysiem.  In 
taeh  cases,  however,  it  should  never  be  used  until  after  proper  deptetion, 
aod  eren  then  should  be  combined  with  such  medicines  as  may  obviate  the 
•light  siimulatioa  it  produces,  and  give  it  a  more  decided  tendency  to  the 
tkio;  as,  for  instance,  tartarized  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  or  nitre.  In  a 
gteat  namber  of  spasmodic  and  nervous  disorders,  and  complaints  of  irrita- 
tion, eamphor  bas  been  very  extenrively  employed.  The  cases  of  this 
Daure  lo  which  expérience  has  proved  it  to  be  beat  adapted,  are  dysmenor- 
rixea,  puerpéral  convulsions  ana  other  nervous  affections  of  the  puerpéral 
•laie,  and  certain  forms  of  mania,  particnlarly  nymphomania,  and  that 
«ising  from  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  some  of  thèse  cases  ad- 
rantage  may  be  derived  from  combining  it  with  opium.  Camphor  lias  aiso 
been  employed  iaternally  to  allay  that  irritation  of  the  urioary  organs  which 
isaptio  be  produced  by  cantharides. 

It  is  much  used  locally  as  an  anodyne,  usaaily  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
oil,  or  acetic  acid,  and  frequently  combined  with  laudanum.  In  rheomalic 
«ad  tfmVf  affections,  and  varions  internai  spasmodic  and  inflammatory 
complaints,  it  often  yields  relief  when  applied  in  thls  way.  The  ardor, 
■rinte  of  gonorrhœa  may  be  alleviated  by  injecting  an  oleaginous  solution 
of  camphor  into  the  ureihra';  and  the  tenesmus  from  ascarides  and  dysen- 
■ery,  by  administering  the  same  solution  in  the  form  of  enema.  Twenty  or 
ikiity  graina  of  camphor,  added  to  a  pouliice,  and  applied  to  the  perineum, 

•  N.  Am.  Med.  «nd  Sorjj.  Joiim.,  vol.  il  p.  442. 
t  Alexinder,  Fxperiincnt:il  Eosays  p.  227.— Qrfila. 
t  Quario,  quoled  \>j  Woodville,  Med.  Bot.  2d  éd.,  vol.  W.  p.  687. 
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allays  the  chordee,  which  is  a  painfui  attendant  upon  gonorrhœa.  Tbe 
▼apour  of  camphor  has  been  inhaled  into  the  lungs  with  benefit  ia  cases  of 
asthma  and  spasmodio  cough  ;  and  a  lump  of  it  held  to  the  nose  is  said  to 
relieve  that  unpleaaant  fulness  of  the  nostrils  and  coryza  which  attend  a 
commencing  catarrh.  It  has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for 
nervous  headache,  in  the  form  of  powder  snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 

Camphor  may  be  given  in  substance  in  the  form  of  bolus  or  pill,  or  dit- 
fused  in  water  by  trituration  with  varions  substances.  The  form  of  pill  is 
objectionable  ;  as  in  this  state  the  camphor  is  with  difficuUy  dissolved  in  tbe 
gastric  liquors,  and  floating  on  the  top  is  apt  to  excite  nausea,  or  pain  and 
uneasiness  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  Orfila  stales  that,  wben 
given  in  the  solid  form,  it  is  capable  of  producing  ulcération  in  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane.  The  emulsion  is  almost  always  preferred.  This  is 
inade  by  rubbinii;  up  the  camphor  with  loaf  sugar,  gum  Arabie,  and  water; 
and  the  suspension  will  be  rendered  more  complète  and  permanent  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  myrrh.  Milk  is  soraetimes  used  as  a  vehicle,  but  is 
objectionable,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  sour  very  speedily.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  often  employed  where  only  a  slight  impression  is  desired.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Aqua  Camphora  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia  is  pré- 
férable to  the  solution  eflected  by  simply  pouring  boiling  water  upon  a  lump 
of  camphor,  which  is  sometimes  prescribed  under  the  name  of  camphor  tea. 

The  médium  dose  of  camphor  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  ;  but  to  meet 
various  indications,  it  may  be  diminished  to  a  single  grain  or  extended  to  a 
scruple.  The  injurious  effects  of  an  overdose  are  said  to  be  beat  counteracted, 
after  clearing  out  the  stomach,  by  the  use  of  opium. 

Off.Prep.  Acidum'Aceticnm  Camphoraium,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Aqua  Gam- 
phorte,  U.S.,  Lonil.,  Dub.}  Ceratom  Hydrargyri  Corop.,  Lond.;  Ceratum 
Plumbi  Subacetatis,  U.S.,  Lond.;  Linimentum  Camphors,  U.S.,  Lond., 
Ed.,  Dub.;  Linimentum  Camphone  Comp.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Liniment.  Hy- 
drargyri Comp.,  Lond.;  Liniment.  Opii,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Liniment. 
Saponis  Camphoratum,  U.S.;  Liniment.  Tttthmùàaai,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Mis- 
lura  Camphorse,  Ed.;  Mist.  Camphors  cum  Magnesiâ,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinc- 
tura  Camphorse,  U.S.,  Lond,,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinct.  Opii  Camphorata,  U.S., 
Lond.,  Ed.;  Tinct.  Saponis  Camphorata,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.      W. 

CANELLA.  U.S., Lond.,  Ed. 
Canella. 

"The  bark  of  Canella  alba."  U.  S.,  Ed.  " Canella  alba.  Cortex."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  CANELLA  ALBA.  Cortex.  Dub. 

Canelle  blanche,  Fr.;  Weiaser  Zimait,  Canell,  Germ.;  Canella  bianca,  /toi.;  Canela 
blanca,  Span. 

Canella.  Sex.  Syst.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Meliaces. 
De  Cand.  Canelles.  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  three-Iobed.  Pelai»  five.  ^nthers  sixteen,  adhering  to 
an  urceolate  nectary.    Berry  one-celled  with  two  or  four  «eeds.  fVUld. 

Canella  alba.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  Vu  851  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  694.  t. 
237.  This  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus.  It  is  an  erect  tree,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  branching  only  at  the  lop,  and  covered 
with  a  whitish  bark,  by  which  it  is  easily  distinguishcd  from  other  trees  in 
the  woods  where  it  grows.  The  leaves  are  altemate,  peiiolate,  oblong, 
obtuse,  entire,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  thick  and  shining  like  those  of  the 
laurel,  and  of  a  similar  odour.  The  âowers  are  small,  of  a  violet  colour,  and 
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grow  in  clusters  upon  divided  footstalks,  at  the  eztremities  of  the  branches. 
The  fruit  is  an  oblong  berry,  containing  one,  two,  or  three  black  and  shining 
aeeds. 

The  Canella  alba  is  a  native  or  Jamaica  and  olher  West  India  islands.  The 
bark  of  the  branches,  which  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine,  having  been 
lemoved  by  an  iron  instrument,  is  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  and  dried  in  the 
sbade.  It  cornes  to  us  in  pièces  partially  or  completely  quilled,  occasionally 
somewhat  twisted,  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  length, 
from  half  a  Une  to  two  or  even  three  Unes  in  thickness,  and,  in  the  quill,  from 
h^f  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameler. 

Properlie».  CaneUa  has  a  pale  orange-yeUow  colour,  usually  much  lighter 
on  the  inner  surface,  an  aromatic  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cloves 
and  a  warm,  bitterish,  very  pungent  taste.  It  is  brittle,  breaking  with  a  shor 
fnetnre,  and  yielding  when  pulverized  a  yellowish-white  powder.  Boiling 
water  extracts  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  weight  ;  but  the  infusion,  thoagh  bitter, 
has  eomparatively  little  of  the  warmth  and  pungency  of  the  bark.  It  yields 
ail  its  TÏrtues  to  alcohol,  foroiing  a  bright  yellow  tincture,  which  is  rendered 
milky  by  the  addition  of  water.  By  distillation  with  water  it  afibrds  a  large 
proportion  of  a  yellow  or  reddish,  fragrant,  and  very  acrid  essential  oil.  It 
eoniains,  moreover,  according  to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Petroz  and  Robinet, 
mannite,  a  peculiar  very  bitter  extracUve,  resin,  gum,  starch,  albumen,  and 
TarioDS  saline  substances.  Meyers  and  Reiche  obtained  twelve  drachms  of 
die  volatile  oil  from  ten  ponnds  of  the  bark.  They  found  it  to  consist  of  two 
distinct  oils,  one  lighter  and  the  other  heavier  than  water.  According  to  the 
tame  cheraists,  the  bark  contains  8  per  cent,  of  mannite,  and  yields  6  per 
cent,  ofashes.  {Ann.  der  Chem.  vndFhartn.,  and^m.  Jour.  ofPharm.,  xvi. 
7S.)  Canella  has  been  somelimes  eonfounded  with  Winter's  bark,  front 
which,  however,  it  différa  both  in  sensible  properties  and  composition.  It 
contains,  for  instance,  no  tannin  or  oxide  of  iron,  both  of  which  are  ingré- 
dients in  the  latter.  (See  Wintera.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Canella  is  possessed  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
perties of  the  aromatics,  acting  as  a  local  stimulant  and  gentle  tonic,  and 
producing  upon  the  slomach  a  warroing  cordial  effect,  which  renders  ituseful 
as  an  addition  to  tonic  or  purgative  medicines  in  debililated  states  of  the 
digestive  organs.  It  is  scarceiy  ever  prescribed  except  in  combination.  In 
the  West  Indies  it  is  employed  by  the  negroes  as  a  condiment,  and  has  some 
réputation  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

Off".  Prep.  Pulvis  Aloës  et  Canell»,  U.  S.,  Dub.  ;  Tinctura  Gentiane 
Coroposita,  Ed.;  Vinum  Aliies,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Vinum  Gentians,  Ed.} 
Vinnm  Rhei,  U.  S.,  Ed.  W. 

CANNA.  Ed. 
Canna  Starch. 

"Feculaof  the  rootof  an  imperfectly  determinedspecies  of  Canna."  Ed. 

Under  the  French  name  of  lotis  les  mois,  a  variety  of  fecula  has  recently 
been  introdaeed  inio  the  markets  of  Europe  and  this  country.  It  is  said  to  be 
prepared  in  the  West  India  island  of  St.  Kitts,  by  a  tedions  and  troublesome 
process,  from  the  root  or  rhizome  of  the  Canna  eoccinea,  although  this 
botanical  origin  is  altogether  uncertain. 

Canna  starch  is  in  the  form  of  a  light,  beaniifuHy  white  powder,  of  a  shin- 
ing appearanee,  very  nnlike  the  ordinary  forma  of  fecula.  Ils  granules  are 
sald  10  be  larger  than  tbose  of  any  other  variety  of  starch  in  use,  being  from 
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tbe  300th  to  the  200th  of  an  inch  in  lenglh.  Under  the  microscope  they  ap- 
pear  ovate  or  oblong,  with  numerous  regular  unequally  distant  ringa  ;  and  tlie 
circular  hylum,  which  is  sometimes  double,  is  usually  eituated  al  the  smaller 
extremity.  (Pereira.)  This  feciila  bas  tbe  ordinary  cbemical  properties  of 
starch,  and  lorms,  when  prepared  «itb  boiling  water,  a  nutrilious  and  whole- 
soine  food  for  infants  and  invalids.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  saine  manner 
as  Arrow-root,  and  is  said  to  form  even  a  stiffer  jelly  with  boiling  water. 
(See  MararUa.)  W. 

CANTHARIS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 

Spanish  Fîtes. 

"  Cantharis  vesicatoria."  U.  S.,  Lond,,  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  CANTHARIS  VESICATORIA.  Dub. 

Cantharide,  Fr.;  Spanitche  Fliege,  Kantharide,  Otrm.;  Cantarelle,  Aal.;  Cantbaridaa, 
Span. 

The  term  Cantharis  was  eroployed  by  the  ancient  Greek  writers  lo  design 
nate  many  coleopterous  insects.     Linnœus  conferred  the  title  opon  a  genus 
in  which  the  officinal  blistering  fly  was  not  included,  and  placed  this  insect 
in  the  genus  Meloë.     This  latter,  however,  has  been  divided  by  subséquent 
natnrallsts  into  several  gênera.    Geoffroy  made  the  Spanish  fly  the  prototype 
of  a  new  one  which  he  called  Canlhans,  subslituting  Cirindela  as  ihe  title 
of  the  Linnsean  genus  which  he  had  thus  deprived  of  its  original  désignation. 
Fabricius  made  some  altération  in  the  arrangement  of  Geoffroy,  and  substi- 
tuted  Lytta  for  Cantharis  as  the  generic  title.     The  former  was  adopted  by 
the  London  Collège,  and  at  one  time,  was  in  extensiye  use;  bat  the  latter, 
having  been  restored  by  Latreille,  is  now  recognised  in  the  European  and 
American  Pharmacopœias,  and  is  universally  employed.     By  this  naturalist 
the  Tesicating  insects  were  grouped  in  a  small  tribe  corresponding  very  nearly 
with  the  Linnsan  genus  Meloë,  and  distinguished  by  the  title  Canlharidese. 
This  tribe  he  divided  into  eleven  gênera,  among  which  is  the  Cantharis. 
Two  others  of  thèse  gênera,  the  Meloë  properly  so  called,  and  the  Mylabris, 
bave  been  employed  as  vesicatories.     The  Mylabris  dchorii  is  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  insects  described  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  under  the  name  of 
Cantharides;  and  is  to  this  day  employed  in  Italy,  Greece,  the  Levant,  and 
Egypt:  and  another  species,  the  M.pustulata,  is  applied  to  the  same  pur- 
pose  in  China.     The  Meloë  proscarMseus  and  M.  majalis  hâve  been  occa- 
sionally  substituted  for  cantharides  in  Europe,  and  tbe  M.  trianthemse  is 
used  to  a  considérable  extent  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindostan.     Several 
species  of  Cantharis,  closely  analogous  to  each  other  in  médical  properties, 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ;  but  the  C.  vesicaloria  is  the  only 
one  recognised  by  the  Pharmacopœias  of  France  and  Great  Britain.     The 
C,  vittata  has  been  introduced  into  that  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be 
noticed  under  a  distinct  head.     At  présent  we  shall  con6ne  our  observations 
to  the  C.  vesicatària,  or  common  Spanish  fly. 

Cantharis.  Class  Insecta.  Order  Coleoplera.  Linn. — Ibmily  Trache- 
lides.     Tribe  Canlharidete,  Latreille. 

Gen.  Ch.  Tarsi  entire;  nails  bifid;  head  not  produced  into  a  rostrum; 
elytra  flexible,  covering  the  wholo  abdomen,  linear  semicylindric;  wings 
perfect  ;  maxillse  with  two  membranaceous  lacinise,  the  external  one  acute 
within,  subuncinate;  antenrue  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax,  rectilinear; 
first  jtfint  largest,  the  second  traosverse,  very  short;  maxtUary palpi  larger 
at  tip.  Say. 
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Canlharî»  veneatoria.    Latreille,  Gm.  Crust.  et  Instd.,  tom.  ii.  p.  220. 
This  insect  is  from  six  to  ten  Unes  in  length,  by  two  or  three  in  breadth, 
and  of  a  beautiful  shininggolden-green  colour.     The  head  is  large  and  heart- 
(baped,  bearing'  two  thread-like,  black,  joioted  feelers;  the  thorax  short  and 
quadrilatéral  ;   the  wing-sheaths  long  and  flexible,  covering  brownish  mem- 
branons  wing's.      When  alive,  the  Spanish  Aies  bave  a  strong,  penetrating, 
felid  odour,  compared  to  that  of  mice,  by  which  Bwarms  of  them  may  m 
delected  at  a  considérable  distance.     They  attach  themselves  preferably  to 
certain  trees  and  shrobs,  sncb  as  the  white  poplar,  privet,  ash,  elder,  and 
lilae.upon  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed.     The  countries  in  which  they  most 
abonnd  are  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France;  but  they  are  found  to  « 
grealer  or  less  estent  in  ail  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  West 
of  Âsia.     In  the  state  of  larva,  they  live  in  the  ground  and  gnaw  thé  roota  of 
plants.     They  nsually  make  their  appearance  in  swarms  npon  the  trees  in 
the  months  of  May  and  Jone,  at  which  period  they  are  collected.    The  time 
preferred  for  the  purpose  is  in  the  morning  at  sun-rise,  when  they  are  torpid 
from  the  cold  of  the  night,  and  eaaily  let  go  their  hold.     Persons  with  their 
fa<:es  proteeted  by  masks  and  their  hands  by  gloves,  shake  the  trees,  or  beat 
them  with  pôles  ;  and  the  insects  are  received  as  they  fall  upon  linen  cloths 
spread  anderneath.     They  are  then  plunged  into  vinegar  diluted  with  water, 
or  esposed  in  sieves  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  vinegar,  and,  having  been  thus 
deprived  of  life,  are  dried  eitherin  the  sun,  or  in  apartments  heated  by  stoves. 
This  mode  of  killing  the  Aies  by  the  steam  of  vinegar  is  as  ancient  as  the 
times  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.     In  some  places  they  are  gathered  by  smok- 
ing ihe  trees  with  burning  brimstone.     When  perfeclly  dry,  they  are  intro- 
daced  inio  casks  or  boxes,  lined  with  paper  and  carefolly  closed,  so  as  to 
exelade  as  much  as  possible  the  atmospheric  moisture. 

Cantharides  come  chiefly  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Medi* 
terranean.  Considérable  quantities  are  also  brought  from  St.  Petersbarg, 
derired  originally,  in  ail  probability,  from  the  soatliem  provinces  of  Russia, 
where  the  insect  is  very  abondant.  The  Russian  Aies  are  more  esieemed 
tfaan  those  from  other  sources.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  their  greater 
size,  and  their  colour  approaching  to  that  of  copper. 

PropertUs.  Dried  Spanish  Aies  préserve  the  form  and  colour,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  disagreeable  odour  of  the  living  insect.  They  hâve  an 
«crid,  buming,  and  urinous  taste.  Their  powder  is  of  a  grayish-brown 
colour,  interspersed  with  shining  particles,  which  are  the  fragments  of  the 
feet,  head,  and  wing-cases.  If  kept  perfectiy  dry,  in  well-stopped  glass 
bottles,  they  will  retain  their  activity  for  a  great  length  of  time.  A  portion 
which  had  been  preserved  by  Van  Swieten  for  thirty  years  in  a  glass  vesse), 
was  foand  still  to  possess  vesicating  properties.  But  exposed  to  a  damp  air, 
they  qnickly  undergo  putréfaction;  and  this  change  takes  place  more  speedily 
in  the  powder;  henee  the  insects  should  either  be  kept  whole,  and  powdered 
as  they  are  wanted  for  ose,  or,  if  kept  in  powder,  should  be  well  dried  im> 
mediaiely  after  pulverization,  and  preserved  in  air-tight  vesseis.  They  should 
nerer  be  parchased  in  powder,  as,  independently  of  the  considération  just 
mentioned,  they  may  in  this  state  be  more  easily  adulterated.  But,  however 
carefuUy  roanaged,  cantharides  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  mites,  which  feed 
on  the  ioterior  soft  parts  of  the  body,  reducing  them  to  powder,  while  the 
harder  exterior  parts  are  not  afiècted.  An  idea  w^  at  one  time  prévalent, 
that  the  vesicating  property  oSthe  insect  was  not  injured  by  the  worm,  which 
was  snpposed  to  devour  only  the  inactive  portion.  But  this  has  been  proved 
U>  be  a  mistake.  M.  Farines,  an  apothecary  of  Perp^an,  has  satisfactorily 
•hown  that,  though  the  hard  parts  left  by  thèse  mites  possess  some  vesicating 
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power,  and  the  powder  produced  bf  them  atill  more,  jet  die  soand  Aies  are 
much  stronger  than  either.  Camphor,  which  has  b«en  recommeaded  as  a 
preservative,  does  not  prevcnt  the  destniciive  agency  of  the  worm.*  It  is 
aUo  stated  by  M.  Farines,  that  when  the  Aies  are  destroyed  by  ibe  vapour  of 
pyroligneous  acid  instead  of  common  vineger,  they  acquire  an  odour  which 
contributea  to  their  préservation.  Cantharides  wilî  bear  a  very  considérable 
heat  without  losing  the  brilliant  colour  of  their  elytra;  nor  is  this  colour 
extracted  by  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  the  oils;  so  that  the  powder  might  be 
deprived  of  ail  its  active  principles,  and  yet  retain  the  exterior  charactera 
unaltered.  The  wing  casea  also  resist  putréfaction  for  a  long  lime,  and  the 
•hining  parlicles  hâve  been  detected  in  the  human  stomach  montha  after  inter» 
ment. 

So  early  as  1778,  Thouvenel  attempted  to  analyze  cantharides,  and  the 
attempt  was  repeated  by  Dr.  Beaupoil  in  1803;  but  no  very  interesting  or 
valuable  result  was  obtained  till  the  year  1810,  when  Robiquet  discovered 
in  them  a  crystalline  substance,  which  appears  to  be  the  vesicating  principle 
of  the  insect,  and  to  which  Dr.  Thomson  gave  the  name  of  carUharidin. 
The  constituents,  according  to  Robiquet,  are,  1.  a  green  oil,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  inert  as  a  vesicatory  ;  2.  a  black  matter,  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  inert  ;  3.  a  yellow  viscid  matter,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  without  vesicating  powers  ;  4.  cantharidirif  5.  a  fatty 
matter  insoluble  in  alcohol  ;  6.  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  acetic  acid, 
and  in  the  fresh  insect  a  small  quantity  of  uric  acid.    Orfila  has  since  dis- 
covered  a  volatile  principle,  upon  which  the  fetid  odour  of  the  fly  dépends. 
It  is  separable  by  distillation  with  water.     Cantharidin  is  a  white  substance 
in  the  form  of  crystalline  scales,  of  a  shining  micaceous  appearance,  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  the  oils,  and  in  boiling 
alcohol,  which  deposits  il  upon  cooling.     It  is  fusible  and  volatilizable  by 
heat  without  décomposition,  and  ils  vapours  conderise  in  acicular  crystals.  It 
is  obtained  by  macerating  powdered  Aies  in  ether  for  several  days  ;  introduc- 
ing  the  mixture  into  a  percolation  apparatus  ;  adding,  after  the  liquid  has 
ceased  to  fiow  ont,  fresh  portions  of  ether,  till  it  cornes  away  nearly  colour- 
less;  displacing  the  whole  of  the  raenstruum  still  remaining  in  the  roass  by 
pouring  water  upon  it;  distilling  the  filtered  liquor  so  as  to  recover  the  ether; 
then  allowing  the  residue  to  cool;  and,  finally,  purifying  the  cantharidin 
which  is  deposited,  by  treating  it  wiih  boiling  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal. 
Alcohol  of  34°,  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  may  be  substituted  for  the 
ether  itself  ;  but  the  last-mentioned  fluid  is  préférable,  as  it  dissolves  less  of 
the  green  oil,  the  séparation  of  which  from  the  cantharidin  is  the  most  diffi- 
cnlt  part  of  the  process.     By  this  plan,  M.  Thierry  obtained  from  1000  paru 
of  powdered  Aies,  4  parts  of  pure  cantharidin.     Notwithstanding  the  insoin- 
bility  of  this  principle  in  water  and  cold  alcohol,  the  décoction  and  tincture  of 
cantharides  hâve  the  peculiar  médicinal  properties  of  the  insect;  and  Lewis 
ascertained  that  both  the  aqueous  and  alcoholic  extracts  aeted  as  effectually 

*  It  appean  (rom  the  expérimenta  of  M.  Nivet,  that,  though  camphor  doe>  not  prenenre 
the  enlire  By  from  the  attaclii  of  the  larrie  of  the  Anthrenat,  it  actaaily  dcrtroys  the 
mites  of  the  Cinlharia  so  olien  fonnd  in  the  powder,  and  may,  ihcrcforc,  be  introdnced 
with  advanta^e,  in  small  lampe,  into  bodics  containin);  powdered  cantharides.  (Jitwm. 
de  Phtrm,,  su.  604.)  Pereira  has  (bond  that  a  fèw  drops  of  atrong  acetic  acid  addcd  to 
the  Aies  are  the  beat  preservative.  Perhaps,  however,  a  more  effeclual  means  orprcserv. 
ing  them,  whcther  whole  or  in  powder,  would  be  the  application  of  the  process  of  A|iert, 
which  consists  in  ezposing  Ihem,  for  half  an  bonr,  con6ned  in  gUss  bottlcs,  to  tho  heat  of 
boiling  water,  which  destroys  tlio  eggs  of  the  insect,  without  impairing  the  virtues  of  the 
Aies.  (At'A  zxii.S46.)  Ofooarse,  the  access  of  water  to  the  fliea  sboaM  be  earefully 
avoided. 
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in  ezciting  Tesication  aa  the  Aies  themaeWea,  while  the  reaidue  waa  io  each 
case  inen.  Tbe  cantbaridio  consequeatly  exista  in  the  insect  so  oombined 
with  the  yellow  matter  as  to  be  rendered  soluble  in  waier  aad  cokl  alcoliol. 
It  has  been  found  also  in  the  Cantharis  viitaU,  and  Mylabris  oichorii,  md 
probably  exista  in  other  veaicating  insecta. 

AduUereUion».  Thèse  are  not  common.  Occaaionally  other  insects  are 
added,  purpoaely,  or  tlirough  carelessness.  Thèse  may  be  readily  distio- 
goished  by  their  différent  shape  or  culour.  Aa  account  has  been  published 
of  considérable  quantitiea  of  variously  coloured  glass  beads  haviog  been 
fonod  in  a  parcel  of  Aies;  but  this  would  be  too  coarae  a  fraud  to  be  exten* 
nveiy  practieed.  Pereira  stales  that  powdered  Aies  are  somelimea  adulierated 
TÎtb  euphorbiom. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uta.  Intemally  adminiatered,  ctuiiharldes  are  a 
powerful  stinaulant,  exercising  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  urinary  and  geni* 
lai  organs.  In  moderate  doses,  this  medicine  sometimes  acta  as  a  diuretic, 
and  generally  excites  some  irritation  in  the  urinary  passages,  which,  if  ita 
use  be  persevered  in,  or  the  dose  increased,  ofien  aniounts  to  violent  stran* 
gury,  attended  with  excniciatiog  pain,  and  the  discharge  of  bloody  urine. 
In  attll  larger  qaantities,  it  produces,  in  addition  to  thèse  e£fects,  obstinate  and 
paioful  priapism,  vomiting,  bloody  slools,  severe  pains  in  tbe  whde  abdo- 
minal région,  excessive  salivation,  with  a  fetid  cadaverous  breatb,  hurried 
respiration,  a  hard  and  fréquent  puise,  buming  thirst,  exceeding  difficulty  of 
déglutition,  sometimes  a  dread  of  liquids,  frightfui  convulsions,  tetanus,  deli- 
rinm,  and  death.  Orfila  has  known  twenty-four  grains  of  the  powder  prove 
btaL  Dissection  reveals  inflammation  and  ulcération  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  whole  intestinal  canal.  According  to  M.  Poomet,  if  the  intestines  be  in- 
flated,  dried,  eut  into  pièces,  and  examined  in  the  sun  between  two  pièces  of 
glass,  they  wiU  exhibit  small  shining  yellow  or  green  points,  strongly  con- 
Itasting  with  the  matter  aroond  tbem.  [Joum.  de  Phami,,  3e  Ser.,  iii.  167.) 
Nctwithstanding  their  exceeding  violence,  cantharides  bave  been  long  and 
beneficially  used  in  medicine.  Either  thèse  or  other  vesicating  insects  ap- 
pear  to  hâve  been  given  by  Hippocrates  in  cases  of  dropsy  and  amenorrhœa, 
in  the  latter  of  which  corn  plaints,  vhen  properly  prescribed,  they  are  a  highly 
valaable  remedy.  In  dropsy  they  sometimes  prove  bénéficiai  when  the  sys- 
tem  is  in  an  atonie  condition,  and  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  feeble.  Dr. 
Feiriar  considère  them  peculiarly  useful  in  the  anasarcous  swellings  which 
occasionally  succeed  scarlet  fever.  They  are  also  useful  in  obstinate  gleet, 
leucorrh<Ba,  and  séminal  weakness  ;  and  afford  one  of  the  most  certain  meana 
of  relief  in  incontinence  of  urine  arising  from  debility  or  partial  paralysie  of 
the  sphincter  of  ihe  bladder.  A  ca4e  of  diabètes  is  recorded  in  tlie  N.  Am. 
Archives  (vol.  ii.  p.  175),  in  wbich  a  cure  was  efiected  under  the  use 
of  lincmre  of  cantharides.  They  are  used  also  in  certain  cutaneous  érup- 
tions, especially  those  of  a  scaly  character,  and  in  chronic  enzema.  Their 
onpleasant  eâects  upon  the  urmary  passages  are  best  obviated  by  the  free  use 
of  diluent  drinks  ;  and,  when  not  conséquent  upon  great  abuse  of  the  medi- 
cine, may  almost  always  be  relieved  by  an  anodyne  injection  composed  of 
laudanum  with  a  small  quantity  of  mucilaginous  fluid.  The  dose  of  Spanish 
Aies  is  one  or  two  grains  of  the  powder,  which  may  be  given  twice  a  day  in 
the  form  of  pill.     The  tinclure,  however,  i!<  more  frequently  employed. 

Eztemally  applied,  cantharides  excite  inflammation  in  the  skin,  which 
terminâtes  in  a  copions  sécrétion  of  sérum  under  the  cuticle.  Even  thua 
applied,  they  not  nnfrequently  give  rise  to  strangury  or  tenesmus  ;  and  this 
in  faet  is  one  of  the  most  troublesQme  attendants  upon  their  opération.  It 
probably  recuits  from  the  absorption  of  the  active  principle  of  the  Ay  ;  and  is 
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not  prevented  by  any  of  tlie  varioas  modes  of  combinai  ion  in  which  the 
epispastic  substance  bas  been  applied.  Camphor  given  internally,  or  mixed 
with  the  Aies  previously  to  their  application,  was  at  one  time  in  much  repute 
as  a  préventive  of  strangury,  but  bas  lost  its  crédit.  The  most  certain  method 
of  obviating  this  unpleasant  effect,  is  to  allow  the  epispastic  application  to 
continue  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  its  fuU  rubefaoient  opération  ;  and 
afterwards  to  favour  vesicsnion  by  the  use  of  an  emollient  poultice.  (See  Ce- 
ralum  Caniharidis.) 

The  blistering  ây  may  be  employed  either  as  a  rubefacient,  or  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  a  blister.  In  the  former  capacily  it  is  seldom  used, 
except  in  low  states  of  disease,  whereexternal  stimulation  is  reqoired  to  sup- 
port the  System  ;  but  as  an  epispastic  it  is  preferred  to  ail  other  substances, 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  employmeut,  is  surpassed  by  few  articles  of  the  M a- 
teria  Medica. 

Blisters  are  calculated  to  answer  numerous   indications.     Their  local 
effect  is  attended  with  a  gênerai  exoitemenl  of  the  system,  which  renders 
them  valuable  auxiliaries  to  internai  stimulants  in  low  or  typhoid  conditions 
of  disease;  and  they  may  somelimes  be  safely  resorted  to  with  this  view 
when  the  latter  remédies  are  inadmissible.    The  powerful  impression  they 
make  on  the  system  is  sufficient,  in  many  instances,  to  subvert  morbid  asso- 
ciations, and  thus  to  allow  the  re-establishment  of  healthy  action.     Hence 
their  application  to  the  cure  of  rémittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  in  which 
they  oiten  prove  effectuai,  when  so  employed,  as  to  be  in  full  opération  at 
the  period  for  the  récurrence  of  the  paroxysm.     On  the  principle  of  révul- 
sion, they  prove  nseful  in  a  vast  variety  of  complaints.     Drawing  both  the 
nervous  energy  and  the  circulating  fluid  to  the  seat  of  their  own  immédiate 
action,  they  relieve  irritations  and  inflammations  of  internai  parts;  and  are 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  every  disease  attended  with  thèse  dérange- 
ments.    In  such  cases,   h'owever,  arterial  excitement  should  always   be 
reduced  by  direct  depletion  before  the  remedy-is  resorted  to.     Blisters  are 
also  capable  of  siibstituting  their  action  for  one  of  a  morbid  nature  existing 
in  the  part  to  which  they  are  direcUy  applied.     Hence  their  use  in  tinea 
capitis,  obstinate  herpès,  and  varions  cutaneous  éruptions.     Their  local 
stimulation  renders  them  nseful  in  some  cases  of  threatened  gangrené,  and 
in  partial  paralysis.     Prom  the  serous  discharge  they  occasion,  much  good 
résulte  in  erysipelas  and  varions  other  local  inflammations,  in  the  immédiate 
vicinity  of  which  their  action  can  be  established;  and  the  effects  of  an  issue 
may  be  obtained  by  the  continued  application  of  irritants  to  the  blistered 
surface.     Perhaps  the  pain  produced  by  blisters  may  be  useful  in  some 
cases  of  nervous  excitement  or  dérangement,  in  which  it  is  désirable  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  patient  frum  subjects  of  agitating  reflection. 
On  some  constitutions  they  produce  a  poisonous  impression,  attended  with 
iVequent  puise,  dryness  of  the  monlh  and  fanées,  heat  of  skin,  subsultua  ' 
tendinum,  and  even  convulsions  ;  and  some  physicians  hâve  been  so  much 
alarmed  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  thèse  symptoms  as  to  induce  them 
to  employ  the  remedy  with  great  hésitation.     What  is  the  précise  condition 
of  System  in  which  thèse  effects  resuit,  it  is  impossible  to  détermine.     They 
probably  arise  from  the  absorption  of  the  active  principle  of  cantharides; 
and  dépend  on  idiosyncrasies  of  constitution,  by  which  the  system  of  cer- 
tain individnals  is  susceptible  of  impressions  différent  from  those  usually 
produced  by  the  same  cause.     In  this  respect  the  Spanishflies  are  analogons 
to  mercury  ;  and  any  argument  drawn  from  this  source  against  the  use  of  the 
one  would  equally  apply  to  the  other.  The  gênerai  good  which  resnlts  from 
their  ose  far  overbalances  any  partial  and  uncertain  evil.    For  some  rules 
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velative  to  the  application  of  blisters,  the  reader  is  refened  to  the  article  Ce- 
ratum  Cantharidi*. 

Off.  Prep.  Acetnin  Cantharidis,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Ceratum  Cantharidis,  U.  S.$ 
Cerau  Cantharidi»,  Lond,;  Emplastruin  Cantharidis,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.s 
EmpUst.  Canlbaridis  Comp.,  Ed.;  Liniaientum  Cantharidis,  U.  S.;  Tinc- 
tura  Cantharidis,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.i  Unfruent.  Cantharidis,  U.  S,, 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Unguent.  lofusi  Cantharidis,  Ed.  W. 

CANTHARIS  VITTATA.  V.B, 
Fotato  FUes. 

"Cantharis  vittata."   U.S. 

Wiihin  the  limita  of  the  United  States  are  several  species  of  Canthans, 
which  bare  been  employed  as  snbeiitutes  for  the  C.  vesicatoria,  and  found 
to  be  equally  efficient.  Of  thèse,  only  the  C.  vittata  bas  been  adopled  as 
officinal  ;  bot  as  others  may  be  more  abondant  in  particular  districts,  or  in 
certain  seasons,  and  are  not  inferior  in  Tesicating  powers,  we  shall  briefly 
notice  ail  which  hâve  been  submitted  to  experiment. 

1.  Cantharis  tittata.  Laireille,  Gen.  Crutl.  et  Inteet.;  Durand,  Joitm.  of 
the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  ii.  274.  fig.  4.  The  potatofly'v  rather  smaller 
than  the  C.  vencatoria,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.  Ils  length  is  about 
six  Unes.  The  bead  is  of  a  light  red  coloar,  with  dark  spots  upon  the  top  ; 
the  feekrs  are  black  ;  the  elylra  or  wing  cases  are  black,  with  a  yellow  lon- 
gitudinal stri|)e  in  the  centre,  and  with  a  yellow  margin  ;  the  thtNrax  is  also 
black,  with  Uiree  yellow  lines  ;  and  the  abdomen  and  legs,  which  bave  tbe 
same  coloor,  are  covered  with  a  cinereous  down.  It  inhabits  chiefly  the 
potato  vine,  and  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
Aognst,  in  sooie  seasons  in  great  abundance.  It  is  fonnd  on  the  plant  in 
the  momiog  and  evening,  but  during  the  heat  of  the  day  descends  into  the 
soil.  The  insedts  are  coUected  by  shaking  them  froro  tlie  plant  into  bot 
water  ;  and  are  afterwards  car^fully  dried  in  tbe  son.  Tbey  are  nalivee  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

This  species  of  Cantharis  was  first  described  by  Fabricius  in  the  year 
1781  ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Isaac  Chap- 
■an  of  Backs  connty,  Pennsylvania,  who  found  it  eqnal  if  not  superior  to 
the  Spanish  fly  as  a  vesicatory.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Chapman  has  been  , 
eorroborated  by  that  of  many  other  praetitioners,  some  of  whom  bave  even 
gooe  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  potato  fly  is  not  attended  in  its  action  with 
the  inconvenience  of  producing  strangury.  Dut  this  stateinent  has  been  ascer- 
lained  to  be  incorrect,  and  as  the  vesicating  property  of  ail  thèse  insects  pro- 
bably  dépends  upon  (he  same  prozimate  principle,  their  opération  may  be 
eonsidered  as  identical  in  other  respects.  If  the  potato  fly  has  been  found 
nHtre  speedy  in  its  efTecis  than  the  Cantharis  of  Spain,  the  resuit  is  perhaps 
attribetable  to  the  greater  freshness  of  the  former.  It  may  be  applied  to  the 
•aae  parposes,  trealed  in  the  same  manner,  and  given  in  the  same  dose  as 
the  foreign  insect. 

2.  Cmthari»  cinerea.  liatreille,  Gen.  Cnut.  et  Jnieet.f  Durand,  Joum. 
^  the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  i.  274.  fig.  5.  The  athrcoloured  canthari» 
dosely  resembles  tbe  preceding  species  in  figure  and  size;  but  diiTers  from 
it  in  coloar.  Tbe  elytra  and  body  are  black,  withont  the  yellow  stripes  that 
etianeterize  tbe  C.  vittata,  and  are  entirely  covered  with  a  short  and  dense 
aah-eoloored  down,  which  conceals  the  proper  coloor  of  tbe  insect.  The 
feelen  aie  black,  and  the  first  and  second  jointe  are  very  large  in  the  mak. 
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This  species  also  inhabits  the  potato  vine,  and  is  occasionally  found  on  other 
plants,  as  the  Engiish  bean  and  wild  indigo.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States.  Ail  the  reniarks  beforer  made  upon  the  potato  fly,  as  to 
the  mode  of  collection,  propertiea,  and  medjcal  use,  apply  equally  well  to 
that  at  présent  under  considération.  Illiger  in  1801  first  discovered  its  vesi- 
catingproperlies;  but  to  Dr.  Gorham  is  due  the  crédit  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  subject,  in  a  communication  addressed,  in  the  year 
1808,  to  the  Médical  Society  of  Massachusetts.  This  species  is  often  con- 
founded  with  the  Ç.  vittata. 

3.  Cantharis  marginata,  Lalreille,  Gen.  Crust.  et  Imeet.}  Durand,  Joum. 
of  the  Phil:  Col.  of  Pharm.,  ii.  274.  fig.  6.     This  is  somewhat  larger  thaa 

.the  C.  vittata,  and  of  a  différent  shape.  The  elytra  are  black,  with  the 
suture  and  margin  ash-coloured.  The  tiead,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  black, 
'but  nearly  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  down  ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  under  the  wings,  are  two  longitudinal  lines  of  a  bright  clay  colour. 
This  species  is  usually  found,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  upon  the  différent 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Ctematis,  and  fréquents  especially  the  lower 
branches  which  traii  along  the  ground.  Professer  Woodhouse,  of  Philadel- 
phia,  first  ascertained  the  vesicating  propertiea  of  this  insect  ;  but  it  had  pre- 
vioosly  been  described  by  Fabricius  as  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Dr.  Harris,  of  Massachusetts,  found  it  equally  efficient  as  a  vesicatory  with 
any  other  species  of  this  genus. 

4.  Cantharis  atrata.  Latreille,  6«n.  Crust.  et  Jnaed.}  Durand,  Joum.  of 
the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  ii.  274.  fig.  7.  The  black  cantharis  is  smaller 
than  the  indigenous  species  already  describe4  ;  but  resembles  the  C.  margi- 
nata in  figure.  Its  length  is  only  four  or  five  lines.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  size,  and  by  its  unifonn  black  colour.  It  fréquents  more  especially  the 
différent  species  of  .aster  and  SoKdago,  though  it  is  found  also  on  the  Pru~ 
ndla  vulgaris,  .ânArosia  Irifida,  and  sorae  other  plants.  Mr.  Durand  met 
with  considérable  numbers  of  this  insect  in  thç  neighbourhood  of  Philadel- 
phia  in  the  month  of  September,  and  they  continued  to  appear  till  the  middle 
of  October.  They  are  common  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  but  are 
not  confined  exclusively  to  this  eountry,  being  found  also  in  Barbary.  Drs. 
Oswood  and  Harris,  of  New-England,  hâve  experimented  with  them,  and 
satisfactorily  ascertained  their  vesicating  powers.  They  are  probably  identical 
with  the  insect  noticed  as  vesicatory  by  Professor  Woodhouse,  under  the 
naroe  of  Meloë  niger. 

Several  other  species  hâve  been  discovered  in  the  United  States,  but  not 
yet  practically  employed.  Araong  thèse  are  the  C.  seneas,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  discovered  by  Mr.  Say  ;  the  C.  politus  and  C.  aszelianus,  which 
inhabit  the  Southern  States  ;  the  C.  Nutteili,  a  large  and  beautifui  insect  of 
Missouri,  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Nottall,  and  said  to  surpass  the  Spanish  tiy 
in  magnitude  and  splendeur;  and  the  C.  albida,  another  large  species,  found 
by  Mr.  Say  near  the  Rocky  mountains.  Of  thèse  the  C.  Nutlalli*  bids  fair, 
at  Bome  future  period,  to  be  an  object  of  some  importance  in  the  western 
section  of  this  eountry.  The  bead  is  of  a  deep  greenish  colour,  with  a  red 
spot  in  front;  the  thorax  is  of  a  golden  green  ;  the  elytra,  red  or  golden  pur- 
)Ae  and  somewhat  rngose  on  their  outer  surface,  green  and  polished  beneath  ; 
the  feet  black  ;  the  thighs,  bloe  or  purplish.  The  exploring  party  under 
Major  Long  ascertained  the  vesicating  powers  of  this  insect.  It  was  found 
in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  feeding  on  a  scanty  grass,  which  il  sometimes 
covered  to  a  considérable  extent.     In  one  place  it  was  so  numerous  and 

•  LyUa  KattaiUi,Bnj,  Aai«r.  Entomot.,ToI.  i.  fig.  9. 
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trobblesome,  as  to  be  swept  away  bj  bnshels,  in  order  tbat  a  place  might  be 
eleai«d  for  encampiog.  W. 

CAPSICUM.  U.S.,Lond. 

Cayenne  Pepper. 

"  The  finit  of  Capstcum  annuum."  U.  S.  ••  Capsicnm  annuooi.  Bacete," 
Land.  "  Frnit  of  Capsicnm  annuam  and  other  species."  Ed. 

Off.Syn.  CAPSICUM  ANNUUM.  Capsulse  cum  seroinibus.  Dub. 

Poivre  de  Guinée,  Poivre  d'Inde,  Fr.f  Spanischer  Pfeffer,  Oerm.f  Pepperone,  liai.,- 
nmieolo,  Span. 

CAFsicirM.     Sex.  Sy»t.    Pentapdria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.    Solanaces., 

GeruCh.  CoroUa  wbeel-ahaped.  Berry  wiihout  juice.  fftlld. 

Numeroas  species  of  Gapsicam,  iohabiting  the  East  Indies  and  tropical 
America,  are  enumerated  by  botaiiists,  the  fruit  of  'which,  differing  slmply 
in  the  degree  of  pangeney,  may  be  indiscriœinately  eraployed.  The  C.  bac- 
eatuxa  or  bird  pepper,  and  the  C.fnUesetns  are  said  to  yield  most  of  the 
Cayenne  pepper  broaght  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  ;  and 
Ainslie  informa  us  that  the  latter  is  chieây  employed  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  species  most  extensively  coltivated  in  Europe  and  this  country,  is  that 
recogniaed  as  officinal  by  the  Pharmacopœias,  namely,  the  C.  camuum.  The 
fiist  two  are  shnibby  plants,  the  last  is  annual  and  herbaceous. 

Ctpncum  annuum.  Willd.  i^.  Pkmt.  i.  1062  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
226.  L  80.  The  stem  of  the  annual  capsicam  is  thick,  roundish,  smooth, 
and  branehing  ;  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height  ;  and  supports  ovate,  pointed, 
smooth,  entire  leaves,  which  are  placed  without  regular  order  on  long  foot- 
slalks.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  white,  and  stand  on  long  peduncles  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  calyz  is  persistent,  tubular,  and  five-cleft;  the 
eorolla,  monopetaloas  and  wheel-shaped,  with  the  limb  divided  into  five 
spreading,  pointéd,  and  plailed  segments;  the  filaments,  short,  tapering, 
aiui  fnmished  with  oblong  anthers  ;  the  germen,  ovate,  supporting  a  slender 
style  which  is  longer  than  the  filaments,  and  terminâtes  in  a  blunt  stigma. 
The  fmit  is  a  pendulous,  pod-iike  berry,  light,  smooth  and  shining,  of  a 
bright,  searlet,  orange,  or  sometimes  yellow  colour,  with  two  or  three  cells, 
coniaining  a  dry,  loose  pulp,  and  nnmerous  flat,  kidney-shaped,  whitish, 
seeds. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  warroer  régions  of  Asia  and  America,  and  is 
cnllivated  in  almost  ail  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  abundantly  produced  in  this 
country,  both  for  culinary  and  médicinal  purposes.  The  flowers  appear  in 
Jaly  and  Augast,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  October.  Several  varieties  are  col- 
tivated in  our  gardens,  difiering  in  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  The  most  abon- 
dant is  probably  that  wilh  a  large  irregnlarly  ovate  berry,  depressed  at  the 
extieœity,  which  is  mnch  used  in  the  green  state  for  pickling.  The  medici- 
oal  variety  is  that  with  long,  conical,  generally  pointed,  recorved  fruit,  osaally 
Bot  thicker  than  the  finger.  Sometimes  we  meet  with  small,  spherieal, 
aligblly  compressed  berries,  not  greatly  exceeding  a  large  cherry  in  size. 
Wheo  perfectly  ripe  and  dry,  the  fruit  is  groond  into  powder,  and  brooght 
into  market  under  the  name  of  red  or  Cayenne  pepper.  Our  markets  are 
also  partly  supplied  by  importation. from  the  West  Indies.  A  variety  of 
capsicom,  consisting  of  very  small,  conical,  exceedingly  pangent  berries,  has 
leeently  been  imporled  from  Libéria.  In  Eng^and  the  fruit  of  the  C.  annunm 
is  freqoently  calkd  chUlia. 

Powdered  capsicnm  is  nsaally  of  a  more  or  less  bright  red  colour,  which 
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fades  upon  exposnre  to  light,  and  ultimately  disappears.  The  odour  is  pe- 
culiar  and  somewhat  aromatic,  stronger  in  the  récent  than  in  ihe  dried  fruit 
The  taste  is  bilterish,  acrid,  and  biirning,  producing  a  fiery  sensation  in  tbe 
mouth,  which  continues  for  a  long  time.  The  pungency  appears  to  dépend 
on  a  peculiar  principle,  which  was  obtained,  thongh  probably  not  in  a  per- 
fectly  isolated  state,  by  Braconnot,  and  named  capsidn.  The  fruit,  freed 
from  the  seeds,  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  aicohol,  and  the  resulting 
lincture  evaporated.  During  the  evaporation  a  red-coloured  wax  separated, 
and  the  residuary  liquor  by  fnrther  evaporation  aflbrded  an  extract,  from 
which  ether  dissolved  the  capsicin.  This  was  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
ether.  It  resembles  an  oil  or  soft  resin,  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  when  taated,  thoagh  at  first  balsamic,  sooa  produces  an 
insupportably  hot  and  pungent  impression  over  the  whole  interior  of  the 
mouth.  Esposed  to  heat  it  raelts,  and  at  a  higher  température  emits  famés, 
which,  even  in  very  smali  quantity,  excite  coughing  and  sneezing.  It  is 
slightly  soiuble  in  water  and  vinegar,  and  very  soluble  in  aicohol,  ether,  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  the  caustic  alkalies,  which  it  renders  reddish-brown.  Il 
constitutas,  aceording  to  Braconnot,  1-9  per  cent^of  the  fruit.  The  other 
ingrédients,  as  ascertained  by  the  same  cheroist,  are  colouring  matter,  an 
azotized  substance,  gum,  pectic  aeid  (probably  pectin),  and  saliite  mattors. 
It  is  said  that  the  red  oxide  of  lead  is  sometimes  added  to  the  powdered 
capsicum  sold  in  Europe.  It  may  be  detected  by  digesting  tbe  suspecled 
powder  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  âltering,  and  adding  a  solution  of  sulpbate  of 
soda,  which  will  tlirow  down  a  wbite  precipitate  if  there  be  any  oxide  of  lead 
présent. 

Médical  Properlîts  and  Uses.  Cayenne  pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulant, 
produciiig  when  swallowed  a  sensé  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  and  a  gênerai 
glow  over  the  body,  without  any  narcotic  eifect.  Ils  influence  over  the  cir- 
culation, though  considérable,  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  local  action.  It  is 
much  employed  as  a  condiment,  and  proves  highiy  useful  in  correctinj;  the 
flatulent  tendency  of  certain  vegetables,  and  bringing  them  within  the  diges- 
tive  powers  of  the  stomanh.  Hence  the  advantage  derived  from  it  by  the 
natives  of  tropical  climates  whe  live  chiefly  on  vegetabie  food.  In  the  East 
Indies  it  bas  been  used  from  time  immémorial.  From  a  passage  in  the 
Works  of  Pliny,  it  appears  to  hâve  been  known  to  the  Romans.  As  a  medi- 
cine  it  is  nsefui  in  cases  of  enfeebled  and  languid  stomach,  and'is  occasionally 
prescribed  in  dyspepsia  and  atonie  goût,  particularly  when  atiended  with 
much  flatulence,  or  occurring  in  persons  of  interoperate  habits.  It  bas  also 
been  given  as  a  stimulant  in  paUy  and  certain  léthargie  affections.  To  the 
Bulphale  of  quinia  it  forms  an  excellent  addition  in  soroe  cases  of  intermit- 
tents, in  which  there  is  a  great  want  of  gastric  susceptibility.  It  acts  by 
exeiting  the  stomach,  and  rendering  it  sensible  to  the  influence  of  the  tonic. 
Upon  the  same  principle  it  may  prove  useful  in  low  forms  of  fever  as  an 
adjuvant  to  tonic  or  stimulant  medicines.  Ils  most  important  application, 
faowever,  is  to  the  treatment  of  malignant  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever,  in 
which  it  is  used  both  intemally  and  as  a  gargle.  No  oiher  remedylias 
obtaine<l  equal  crédit  in  thèse  complaints.  The  foUowing  formula  was  em- 
ployed  in  malignant  scarlatina,  with  great  advantage,  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  this  application  of  the  remedy  originated.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  powdered  pepper,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  common  sait,  are  infused  for  an 
hour  in  a  pint  of  a  boiling  liquid  compoaed  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  vine- 
car.  This  is  strained  when  cool  through  a  fine  linen  cloth,  and  given  in  tbe 
dose  of  a  tablespoonful  every  half  hour.  The  same  préparation  is  also  used 
as  a  gargle.  It  is,  however,  only  to  the  worst  cases  that  the  remedy  is  applied 
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SD  energetically.  In  milder  cases  oF  scariatina  with  înflamed  or  nicerated 
throal,  much  relief  and  positive  advantage  often  foUow  the  employment  of 
the  pepper  in  a  more  dilated  state.  Capsicum  has  also  been  advantageously 
nsed  in  sea-sickness,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonfal  gtven  in  some  convenient 
rehide  on  the  first  occarrence  of  nausea. 

Applied  exiernally,  Cayenne  pepper  is  a  powerfbl  rubefacient,  very  useM 
in  local  rheumatisro,  and  in  low  forms  of  disease,  where  a  stimulant  impres- 
sion  upon  the  surface  is  demanded.  It  has  the  advantage,  under  thèse  circum- 
stances,  of  acting  speedily  withont  endangering  vesication.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied  in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  or  raore  conveniently  and  efliciently  as  a 
lotion  mized  with  heated  spirit.  The  powder  or  tincture,  brought  inio  con- 
tact with  a  relased  nvula,  often  acta  very  beneficially. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  which.  may  be  most 
conreniently  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  Of  an  infusion  prepared  by  adding 
tvo  drachms  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  dose  is  about  half  a  fluid- 
onnce.  A  gargle  may  be  prepared  by  infusihg  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder 
in  a  pin*  of  boiling  water,  or  by  adding  half  a  fluidoonce  of  the  tincture  to 
eight  finidounces  of  rose^water. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Capsici,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.y  Dub.  W. 


CARBO. 

CarboTU 

Porc  ehsrcoal;  Carbone,  fV.,  hal.;  Kohlcnstoff,  Oerm.;  Cirhon,  Span. 

Carbon  is  an  elementary  substance  of  great  importance,  and  very  exten- 
(ively  diflaaed  in  nature.  It  exista  in  large  quantity  in  the  minerai  king- 
dom,  and  forms  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  In  a  state  of  perfect  purity  and  crystallized,  it  conatitutes  the 
diamond,  and  more  or  less  pure,  it  forms  the  substances  known  nnder  the 
names  of  plnmbago  or  biack  lead,  anthracite,  bituminoas  coal,  coke,  animal 
diarcoal,  and  vegetable  charcoal.  Combined  with  oxygen,  it  constitutes 
tarbonic  acid,  which  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphère,  and  présent  in 
many  nalural  waters,  especially  ihose  which^  hâve  an  efiervescing  quality. 
United  with  oxygen  and  a  base,  it  forms  the  carbonates,  and  of  course  car- 
bannie  of  lime,  whi«h  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  combinations  of  the 
minerai  klngdom. 

The  dianond,  or  crystallized  carbon,  is  found  principally  m  India  and 
Brazil.  It  is  perfeetty  transparent,  and  the  hardest  and  most  brilliant  sub- 
stance in  nature.  lis  sp^.  gr.  is  abont  3-5.  It  is  perfectly  fixed  and  unalter- 
able  in  the  fire,  provided  air  be  comptetely  excliided;  butit  is  combustible 
in  air  or  oxygen,  the  product  being  the  same  as  when  charcoal  is  bnrned, 
namely  carbonic  acid. 

Next  to  diamond,  plnmbago  and  anthracite  are  the  pnrest  natnral  forms  of 
catbon.  Phanbago  is  the  substance  of  which  black  lead  crucibles  and  pencils 
are  made.  It  is  found  in  greatest  purity,  perhaps,  in  the  mine  of  Borrow- 
dale,  in  England  ;  but  it  also  oceiirs  very  pure  in  this  conntry,  especially 
near  Bustleton,  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  îbrmerly  supposed  to  be  a  carburet 
of  iron  ;  but  in  very  pure  spécimens,  it  is  nearly  free  from  iron,  which  mnst, 
therefore,  be  deemed  an  accidentai  impurity.  Anthracite  occurs  in  différent 
parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  in  the  United  States.  Immense  beds  of 
it  exist  in  Pennsylvania.    BUuminou»  coal  is  a  form  of  the  carbonaceous 
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principle,  in  wbich  the  carbon  i8  associated  with  Tolatile  matter  of  a  bito* 
Eiinous  nature.  When  ihis  is  driven  off  by  the  process  of  cbarring,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  a  kind  of  minerai  charcoal,  called  coke,  ia  ob- 
tained,  very  useful  in  the  arts  as  a  fuel. 

Carbon  may  be  obtained  arti&cially,  in  a  state  approaching  to  purity,  by 
several  processes.  One  method  is  to  expose  lampblaclt.  to  a  fuU  red  beat  in 
a  close  vessel.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  very  pure  state  by  passing  the 
Tapour  of  volatile  oils  through  an  ignited  porcelain  tube  ;  whereby  the  hydro» 
gen  and  ozygen  of  the  oil  will  he  dissipated,  and  the  charcoal  left  in  the 
tube,  k  very  pure  charcoal  is  procured  by  ezposing  sugar,  or  other 
vegetable  substances  wbich  leave  no  ashes  when  burnt,  to  ignition  in  close 
vessels. 

Propertîea.  Carbon  in  its  crystallized  form  bas  already  been  described 
as  diamond.  In  its  uncrystallized  state  it  is  an  insoluble,  infusible  solid, 
generally  of  a  black  colour,  and  without  taate  or  smell.  It  burns  when  suffi- 
ciently  heated,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  generating  a  gaseoua 
acid,  called  carbonic  acid.  Its  sp.  gr.  in  the  solid  state,  apart  from  tl^  pores 
which  it  contains  when  in  mass,  is  3*6;  but  with  the  pores  included,  it  is 
only  0*44.  In  a  state  of  vapour,  its  density  is  0*4215,  as  obtained  by  cdcu- 
lation.  It  is  a  very  unalterable  and  indestructible  substance,  and  bas  great 
power  in  resisting  and  correcting  putréfaction  in  other  bodies.  When  in  a 
state  of  extrême  division,  it  possesses  the  remarkable  power  of  destroying 
the  colouring  and  odorous  principles  of  moet  liquida.  The  conditions,  under 
vrhich  tbis  property  is  most  powerfully  developed,  are  explained  under  the 
head  of  animal  charcoal.  (8ee  Carbo  ^nimalts.)  Ils  other  physical  pro- 
perties  difier  according  to  its  source  and  peculiar  state  of  aggregation.  Ils 
équivalent  nnmber  is  6,  and  its  symbol  C.  As  a  chemical  élément,  it  enjoys 
a  very  extensive  range  of  combination.  It  combines  in  five  proportions  with 
oxygen,  forming  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic,  ozalic,  mellitic,  and  croconic 
acids.  (See  .ûqua  dcidi  Carbonici,  and  Oxalic  Acid,)  It  unités  also  with 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine.  With  hydrogen  it  forma  a  nurober  of  com- 
pounds,  called  carbo-hydrogenB,  of  which  the  most  interestiug,  excluding 
hypothetical  radicals,  are  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  fire  damp,  oleâant 
gas,  the  light  and  concrète  oils  of  wine,  and  certain  purified  volatile  oils. 
With  nitrogen  it  constitutes  cyanogen,  the  compound  radical  of  hydrocyanic 
or  prussic  acid  ;  and  united  with  iron  in  minute  proportion  it  forma  steel.  It 
ia  ibus  perceived,  that  as  a  chemical  agent  it  performs  an  important  part  ia 
the  economy  of  nature. 

To  notice  ail  the  forma  of  the  carbonaceous  principle  would  be  out  of  place 
in  this  work.  We  shall,  therefore,  reslrict  ourselvea  to  the  considération  of 
thoae  which  are  officinal,  namely,  animal  charcoal  wadwood  charcoal.  Thèse 
are  described  in  the  two  foUowing  articles.  B. 
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CARBO  ANIMALIS.  U.S.,  Lon(L,  Ed. 
Animal  Charcoal. 

"  Charcoal  prepared  from  bones."  U.  S,  "  Carbo.  Ex  came  et  otsibta 
toctus."  Zona.}  "  Impore  animal  charcoal  obtained  commonly  from  boues." 
Ed. 

Charbon  animal,  Fr.i  ThierÏBche  Koble,  Gtrm.;  Carbone  animale,  Jlat./  Carbon  uK 
na),  Span. 

The  animal  charcoal  employed  in  pharraecy  and  the  arts,  is  obtained  frora 
boues  by  snbjeetinf  them  lo  a  red  beat  in  close  vessels,  and  is  chiefly  em- 
jAojed  as  a  decolorizing  agent.  The  residoe  of  the  i^ition  is  a  blaek 
matter,  wbich,  when  reduced  to  powder,  forms  the  substance  properly  called 
bmu-blaek,  bnt  familiarly  known  under  the  incorrect  name  of  ivory-bhuk, 
Ivory  by  carbonization  will  furnish  a  black,  wbich,  on  acconnt  of  its  fine- 
Hess  and  intensely  Uack  oolonr,  is  more  esteemed  than  the  ordinary  boii0> 
Uack;  bnt  ît  is  mach  more  expensive. 

Animal  charcoal,  in  the  ferm  of  bone-Uack,  is  extemively  manufacturée! 
fer  the  use  of  sngar  refiners  and  others  ;  and  an  ammoniacal  liquor,  called 
hont  tpirit,  va  obtained  as  a  secondary  product,  and  sold  to  the  maken 
of  sal  ammoniac.  The  bones  are  sabjected  to  destructive  distillation  in 
inm  retorts  or  eylinders,  and  when  the  bone  spirit  eeases  to  oome  over,  th« 
Tesidnnm  is  eharred  bone  or  bone-black.  Bone  consista  of  animal  matter 
vith  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  In  conséquence  of  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  éléments  of  the  animal  matter,  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  nnited 
as  ammonia,  and  a  part  of  the  charcoal  as  carbonic  acid,  distil  over  ;  while  the 
lemainder  of  the  charcoal  is  left  in  the  retort,  intermingled  with  the  calca- 
TCOos  salts.  In  this  form,  therefore,  of  animal  charcoal,  the  carbon  is  mized 
with  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  die 
tnie  irory-black. 

PropertieM.  Animal  charcoal,  in  the  form  of  bone-black,  called  ivory- 
Uack  in  the  shops,  is  a  black  powder,  possessing  a  slightly  alkaline  and 
bitterish  taste,  and  having  a  gênerai  reserablance  to  powdered  vegetable 
charcoal.  It  is,  however,  more  dense  and  less  combustible  than  this  char* 
Mal  ;  from  which,  moreover,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  buming  a  small 
portion  of  it  on  a  red-hot  iron,  when  it  will  leave  a  residuum  imperfectlir 
aeted  on  by  sulpharic  acid  ;  whereas  the  ashes  from  vegetable  charcoal  wiU 
readily  dissolve  in  this  acid,  forming  a  bitterish  solution. 

Animal  charcoal  by  no  means  neoessarily  possesses  the  decolorizing  pro> 
peity  ;  as  this  dépends  upon  its  pecnliar  atate  of  aggregation.  If  a  pièce  of 
pore  animal  matter  be  carbonized,  il  usually  enters  into  fusion,  and,  from 
the  gaseous  matter  which  is  extricated,  becomes  porous  and  cellular.  The 
efaareoal  formed  bas  generally  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  colour  resembling 
that  of  blaek  lead.  It  has,  however,  little  or  no  decolorizing  power,  even 
thoogh  it  may  be  finely  pulverized. 

RationaU  ^  the  Éffeett  of  Charcoal  as  a  Decolorizing  ^gent.  The 
decolorizing  power  of  charcoal  was  first  noliced  by  Lowitz  of  St.  Pétera- 
borg;  and  the  sobject  was  subseqnently  ably  investigated  by  Bnssy,  PayeOi 
and  Desfosses.  It  is  generally  conmmanicated  to  charcoal  by  igniting  it  in 
dose  vessels,  bnt  not  always.  The  kind  of  charcoal,  for  example,  obtained 
from  substances  which  undergo  fusion  dnring  carbonisation,  does  not  pos- 
Mss  the  property,  even  though  it  may  be  aftorwards  finely  pulverized.  The 
pioperty  in  question  is  possessed  to  a  certain  extent  by  wood  charcoal  ;  btrt 
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is  develop«d  in  it  in  a  mnch  greater  degre«  by  boming  it  with  some  chemi- 
cal  substance,  which  may  hâve  the  efiect  of  reducing  it  to  an  extrême  degree 
of  fineness.  The  most  powerful  of  ail  the  charcoals  Tôt  discharging  coloora 
are  those  obtained  from  certain  animal  matters,  such  as  dried  blood,  hair, 
homs,  hoofs,  &c.,  by  first  earbonizing  tbem  in  connexion  with  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  then  washing  the  product  with  water.  Charcoal  thus  prepared, 
seems  to  be  redueed  lo  its  finest  possible  particles.  The  next  most  powerful 
decolorizing  charcoal  ia  ivory  or  bone-hlack,  in  which  the  séparation  of  the 
carbonaceous  particles  is  effected  by  the  phosphate  of  lime  présent  in  the 
bone.  Vegetable  substances  also  raay  be  made  to  yield  a  good  charcoal 
for  destroying  colour,  provided,  before  carbonization,  they  be  well  com- 
minuted,  and  mixed  with  pumice  stone,  chalk,  âint,  calcined  bones,  or  other 
similar  substance  in  a  pulverized  slate. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  decolorizing  power  of  char* 
coal  dépends  upon  a  peculiar  mode  of  aggregation  of  its  particles,  the  lead- 
ing  character  of  which  is  that  they  are  isolated  from  one  another,  and  tbas 
.enabled  to  présent  a  greater  extent  of  surface.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
certain  chemical  substances  act  in  developing  the  property  in  question,  whea 
they  are  ignited  in  a  state  of  intimate  mixture  with  the  substance  to  be 
charred.  Thus  it  is  perceived  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between 
animal  charcoal  and  the  decolorizing  power  ;  as  this  charcoal  may  or  may 
not  possess  the  peculiar  aggregation  of  its  particles  on  which  the  power 
dépends.  Bone4}lack,  for  instance,  has  this  property,  not  because  it  is  an 
animal  charcoal;  but  because,  in  conséquence  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  pre- 
.sent  in  the  bone,  the  favourable  state  of  aggregation  is  induced.  Of  ail  the 
substances  yet  tried  to  separate  the'  carbonaceous  molécules,  carbonate  of 
potassa  appears  to  be  the  best. 

The  following  table,  abridged  from  ona  drawn  np  by  Bussy,  dénotes  the 
decolorizing  power  of  différent  charcoals,  compared  with  the  effect  of  bone- 
black  taken  as  unity^ 


KIND3  OF  CHARCOAL. 


Bone-blaek,  ........... 

Bone  charcoat  treated  by  an  acid, 

OU  ignited  with  phosphate  of  lime,  ...... 

Lampblïok,  not  i|rnUed,  ........ 

Charcoal  from  acétate  of  potana,  ....... 

Gluten  ignited  wilb  carbonate  of  potaaaa,        ..... 

Blood  ignited  wilh  phosphate  of  lime,     ...... 

I<ampblack  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potana,         .... 

Blood  ignited  with  ohallc,       ........ 

White  of  egg  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potaaia,     .... 

Glue  ignited  with  carbonate  of  potaaaa, ...... 

Bone  charcoal,  formed  by  depriving  the  bone  of  pboaphate  of  limeby 

an  acid,  and  ignition  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  .        •        .        . 

Blood  ignited  wilh  carbonate  of  potaaaa,         ..... 


Decolorizing 
twer  relative 
Syrup. 

Decolorizing 
taer  relative 
Indigo. 

ft,S 

OhS 

1 

1 

16 

18 

1-9 

3 

33 

4 

4-4 

56 

8-3 

10  6 

10 

12 

lp6 

128 

11 

18 

15  5 

34 

15-5 

36 

20 

45 

20 

50 

Comparing  the  extrêmes  of  this  table,  it  is  perceived  that  blood  ignited 
with  carbonate  of  potassa  is  twenty  times  more  powerful  in  discharging  the 
colour  of  syrup,  and  fifty  times  more  powerful  in  decolorizing  indigo,  than 
an  equal  weight  of  bone-black.  This  is  certainly  a  great  disparity  in  eflect, 
and  could  bardly  hâve  been  anticipated. 
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Bon«-Maefc  eonsists,  in  tlie  hundted  parla,  of  eîfht7-eig!it  parts  of  phtw- 
phate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  ten  of  charcoal,  and  two  of  carbaret  or  silicnrst 
of  iroD.  {Dumaa.)  The  proportion  of  charcoal,  hère  given,  is  small.  Ae- 
eording  (o  Dr.  Christison,  Scotch  bone-Uaok  generally  yields  about  twenty 
per  cent,  of  charcoal,  which  ia  a  large  amonnt  to  be  obtained  by  analyala, 
eonsîdering  that  thirty-three  per  cent,  only  of  the  bone  is  animal  naatter,  and 
âiat  part  of  the  charcoal  is  lost  in  the  prooess. 

Pharmaeeutictd  Use»,  4*^-  Animal  charcoal  is  oaed  in  phannacy  fer 
deeolorizing  vegetable  prinoiples,  snch  as  qainia,  morphta,  dic,  and  in  the 
arts,  principally  for  clarifying  aymps  in  sogar  refining  and  for  depriving 
spîrits  distilled  from  grain  of  the  pecaliar  volatile  oil,  ealled  grain  oil,  vhieh 
imparts  to  them  an  onpleaaant  taste  as  first  distilled.  The  manner  in  wbieh 
it  is  nsed  is  to  mix  it  with  the  substance  to  be  decolorized,  and  to  allow  the 
mixtare  to  stand  for  some  time.  The  charcoal  nnites  chetnically  wiih  tbe 
eolooring  matter,  and  the  solution  by  filtration  is  obtained  «hite.  and  trans- 
parent. For  most  pharroacenticBl  opérations,  animal  charcoal  should  be 
poiified  by  mnriatie  acid  from  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  (See  Càrèo 
AmmaHs  Purifieatus.)  In  the  United  States  formala  for  salphate  of  qiiiait, 
however,  it  is  aséd  without  purification  ;  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  it 
e<Ni  tains  performs  a  nseful  part  in  the  prQcess.     (See  Qumùe  Su^tka*.) 

Off.  Prtp.  Carbo  Animalis  Pnrificatus,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  B. 

CARBO  LIGNI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Duh. 
Charcoai. 

Vefetable  charcoal  ;  Charbon  de  trais,  Fr.;  Holzkuhle,  Gtrm.;  Carbone  dt  lej^no,  Aal.; 
Carlmn  de  lena,  Span. 

PnparoHon  on  the  Large  Seale.  Billets  of  wood  are  piled  in  a  conical 
heap,  and  corered  with  earth  and  sod  to  prerent  the  free  access  of  air  ; 
sereral  holes  being  lefï  at  the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  in  order 
to  prodace  a  dranght  to  commence  the  combostion.  The  wood  is  then 
kindled  from  the  bottom.  In  a  little  while,  the  hole  ai  the  top  is  closed,  and 
after  the  ignition  is  fonnd  to  perrade  the  whole  heap,  those  at  the  bottom  are 
ttopped  also.  The  combustion  taking  place  with  a  smothered  flarae  and 
limited  access  of  air,  the  volatile  portions  of  the  wood,  consisting  of  hydrogea 
and  oxygen,  are  dissipated  ;  while  the  carbon,  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  is 
leA  behind. 

In  tbis  process  for  the  carbonization  of  wood,  ail  the  volatile  products  are 
lost  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  charcoal  itself  is  dissipated  by  combustion.  Wood, 
thus  earbonized,  yields  not  more  than  17  or  18  per  cent,  of  charcoal.  A 
better  method  is  to  char  the  wood  in  iron  cylinders,  when  it  yields  from  23 
to  23  parts  in  the  100  of  excellent  charcoal  ;  and  at  the  same  tinte,  the  raeans 
are  afforded  for  collecting  tbe  volatile  products,  consisting  of  pyroligneous 
acid,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  tar.  This  process  for  obtaining  charcoal  bai 
been  described  nnder  anolher  head.     (See  .Sddum  PyroKgruum.) 

Préparation  for  Médical  Usa.  Common  charcoal  is  not,  perhaps,  suffi- 
eienlly  pure  for  médical  exhibition  ;  as  ail  the  volatile  portions  of  the  wood  are 
not  eompletely  expelied.  Lowilz  directs  its  purification  to  be  conducted  in 
the  Mlowing  manner.  Fill  a  crucible  with  ordinary  charcoal  reduced  to  fine 
pewder,  and  Inte  on  a  perforated  cover.  Then  expose  the  whole  to  a  8tnni|; 
»ed  Iwat,  and  eontinoe  the  ignition  as  long  as  a  bloe  flame  issnes  frora  the 
apertnre  in  the  cover.  When  this  ceases,  allow  the  charcoal  to  cool,  «nd 
tnmkt  it  qaickly  to  botlles,  which  mnst  be  well  stopped. 

10* 
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Propertiea.  Gharcoal  u  a  Uack,  shining,  britde,  poioos  substance,  taste- 
less  and  inodoroua,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  a  good  conductor  oi  eleo- 
tricity,  but  a  bad  one  of  beat.  In  masses,  it  floals  in  waler  ;  but  when  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  whereby  its  porosity  is  destroyed,  it  sinks  in  that  liquid. 
It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  absorbing  many  times  its  own  bulk 
of  certain  gases,  provided  it  be  perfeclly  dry.  When  exposed  to  the  air  after 
ignition,  it  increases  rapidly  in  weight,  absorbing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  moisiure.  As  ordinarily  prepared,  it  contains  the  incombustible  part 
of  the  wood,  atnounting  to  one  or  two  per  cent.,  which  is  left  in  the  form  of 
ashes  when  the  charcoal  is  barnt.  Thèse  may  be  removed  by  digesting  the 
charcoal  in  diluted  mnriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  washing  it  thoroughly  on  a 
filter  with  boiling  water. 

Médical  Proptrlitt,  SfC.  Powdered  charcoal  is  antiseptic  and  absorbent 
It  is  employed  with  advantage  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  attended  with 
fetid  breath  and  putrid  éructations  ;  and  it  has  been  exhibited  in  dysentery 
with  the  efiect  of  correcting  the  fetor  of  the  stools.  As  a  renaedy  in  obsti- 
Date  constipation,  Dr.  Daniel,  of  Savannah,  speaks  of  it  in  high  terms,  and 
reports  fourteen  or  fifteen  cases,  in  which  it  proved  successful.  He  also 
foond  it  useful  in  the  nausea  and  confined  state  of  the  bowels  which  usually 
attend  pregnaney.  Its  use  as  an  ingrédient  of  poultices  is  noticed  under  tbe 
title  of  Cat<q)lastna  Carbonù  Ligni.  Several  of  its  varieties  constitnte  the 
best  tooth  powder  that  can  be  nsed.  Those  which  are  generally  preferred 
are  the  charcoals  of  the  cocoa-nut  shell  and  of  bread.  The  dose  of  charcoal 
varies  from  twenty  grains  to  a  draehm  or  more.  Dr.  Daniel  gave  it,  in  his 
cases,  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful  repealed  every  half  hour. 

In  conséquence  of  the  absorbent  and  antiseptic  properlies  of  charcoal,  it  is 
inralaable  in  domestic  economy.  Méat  embedded  in  it  in  close  vessels  is 
kept  perfectly  sweet  for  many  months  ;  and  water  intended  for  long  voyages 
is  equally  preserved  by  ihe  addition  of  its  powder.  The  power  of  some  of 
its  varieties  in  destroying  colours  and  odours  is  very  considérable  ;  and  it 
acts  upon  the  principle  which  has  been  explained  under  tbe  head  of  animal 
charcoal.  (See  Carbo  AnimaUi.) 

Charcoal  is  used  in  preparing  the  Edinburgh  BarylK  Muria»,  when  ihis 
sait  is  obtatned  from  the  sulphate  of  baryla. 

Off.  Prep,  Cataplasma  Carbonis  Ligni,  Did>.  B. 

CARDAMINE.  Lond. 
Cuckoo-floner. 

"  Cardamine  pratensis.  Flore»."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  CARDAMINE  PRATENSIS.  Flores.  Dub, 

Croston  des  pràs,  Tr^  WisenkreMe,  Germ.;  Kirdfttnine,  /(a^ 

Cardaminb.  Sex.  Syst.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa. — Nat.  Ord.  Brassica- 
ceœ  or  Cruciferae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Poda  opening  elastically,  with  re volute  valves.  Stigma  entire* 
Càkjx  somewhat  gaping.  ffiUd. 

Cardamine  pratensU.  Willd.  S^.  Plant,  iii.  487;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
398.  t.  144.  The  Cuckoo-flower  is  a  perenniâl  herbaceous  plant,  with  a 
simple,  smooth,  erect  stem,  about  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  pinnale  ; 
the  radical,  composed  of  roundish  irregularly  toothed  leaflets,  those  of  tbe 
stem  alternate,  with  leaflets  which  become  narrower,  more  entire,  and 
pointed  as  they  ascend.  The  flowers  are  purplish-white  or  rose-coloured, 
and  terminale  the  stem  in*  a  raceme  approaching  the  cbaracter  of  a  corymb. 
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Thia  speciea  of  Cardamine  U  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  tbe 
nortbern  parts  of  oar  continent,  aboot  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
•ome  plant,  abounding  in  moist  meadows,  which  it  adorns  with  lu  âowers 
in  the  months  of  Âpril  and  May.  The  leares  are  bitterish  and  slighily  pun- 
gent,  resembling  in  some  measare  tbose  of  water-cresses,  and  like  thera  sup- 
posed  10  be  possessed  of  antiscorbotic  properties.  In  Europe  they  are  some- 
times  added  to  salads.  Ttie  flowers  only  are  officinal.  They  bave  tife  sanie 
lute  with  the  leavea,  and,  when  freah,  a  somewbat  pungent  odour.  When 
dried,  they  become  inodorous  and  nearly  insipid. 

They  formerly  possessed  the  réputation  of  being  diaretic,  and  since  the 
poblicatloa  of  a  paper  by  Sir  Gewge  Baker,  somewbat  more  (ban  balf  a  cen- 
tury  ago,  bave  been  occasionally  used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  varions  nervous 
diseaaes,  such  as  chorea  and  spasmodic  asthraa,  in  which  they  were  sticcess- 
fally  employed  by  that  physician.  They  produce,  however,  little  obvious 
efièct  apon  the  system,  and  are  not  employed  in  tbis  country.  W. 

CARDAMOMUM.  U.S.,  Lond.^Ed. 
Cardamom. 

"  The  frait  of  Âlpinia  Cardaroomuro."  U.  S.  "Alpinia  Cardamomum. 
Semina."  Lond.     "Fruit  ofRenealmia  Cardamomnm."  £dL 

Off.Syn.  AMOMUM  CARDAMOMUM.  Semina.  Dub. 

Petit  cardamome,  Fr.;  Kleine  Kardvmomen,  Gtrm.;  Cardamomo  minore,  Ital.f  Carda> 
aaooio  meiujtfSpau.;  Ebil,  Arab.;  Kakckh  segliar,  Pertian;  Capalaga,  Malay;  Gujaratii 
elachi,  Hindcoêt. 

The  subject  of  cardamom  bas  been  involred  in  some  confusion  and  un- 
eotainty,  both  in  its  commercial  and  botanical  relations.  The  name  bas  been 
applied  to  the  aromatic  capsules  of  varions  Indian  plants  belonging  lo  the 
family  of  the  Scitamineae.  Three  varieties  hâve  long  been  designated  by  the 
seveial  titles  of  the  ksser,  middle,  and  larger,  the  cardamomum  minua,  me- 
diwn,  and  majtu,  of  older  authors  ;  but  thèse  terme  bave  been  used  difier- 
ently  by  différent  writers,  so  that  their  précise  signification  remained  doubtful. 
Pereira,  whose  position  in  the  midstof  the  greatest  drug  market  in  the  world 
has  given  him  excellent opportuniiies,  which  he  bas  not  neglected,  of  investi- 
gating  the  commercial  history  of  drags,  bas  enabled  us  in  great  measure  to 
clear  up  this  confusion.  It  is  well  known  that  tbe  lesser  cardamom  of  most 
writers  is  tbe  variety  recognised  by  the  Pharmacopœias,  and  generally  kept 
in  the  shops.  Tbe  other  varieties,  though  circulating  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  European  and  Indian  commerce,  are  littlc  known  in  tbis  country. 
A  sketch  of  the  non-officinal  cardamoms,  condensed  from  the  account  of 
Pereira,  is  given  below  in  a  note.*  The  (bilowing  remarks  bave  référence 
exeinsiTely  to  the  genuine  Malabar  or  officinal  cardamom. 

*  1.  CtyUm  Cardamom.  This  haa  been  deoominated  varioualy  by  difièrcnt  nuthors,  ear- 
iawiêÊHam  mtJium,  cardamomum  majut,  and  cardamomum  Umgum,  and  ia  Eometimes 
-termed  in  Eagliah  commerce  wUd  cardamom.  It  ia  the  large  cardamom  of  Uuibuuct.  In 
tbe  Eaat  U  i>  aometirnea  colled  Grain»  tf  Paradùe;  bat  it  is  distinct  from  the  prodoct 
known  with  ua  b;  that  name.  It  is  derivcd  from  a  plant  cultivated  in  Candy,  in  llie  ialand 
oTCeyloo,  which  bclongs  to  the  aame  ^enus  aa  that  prodacin);  the  officinal  cardamom,  and  is 
^eeiCcally  deaignated  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  EUttaria  major.  This  plant  has  been 
deaeribed  by  Pereira  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Transactions  (vol.  ii.  p.  388). 
Tbe  firnit  is  a  lanccolate-oblong,  acutely  triangular  capsule,  somewbat  curved,  aboat  an 
incb  and  &  balf  long  and  Tour  Unes  brottd,  with  flat  and  ribbed  sides.tough  and  coriaccous, 
brownish  or  yellowish-ash  coloured,  baving  frequently  at  one  end  ibe  long,  rylindrical, 
tbreo  lobed  calyx,  and  al  the  olher  Ihe  fruit  stalk.  ■  It  is  Ihre^celled,  and  contains  angular, 
n^ged,  jellowish-red  seeds,  of  a  peculiar  fragrant  odour,  and  spicy  tasU.    Its  effect»  are 
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Linnaens  confonnded,  nnder  the  nane  of  JÊmomum  CSotrefamonuim,  two 
différent  vegetablea — the  genuine  plant  of  Malabar,  and  another  grrowing  in 
Java.  Thèse  were  separated  hy  Willdenow,  who  conferred  on  the  former 
Sonnerat's  litle  of  Amomum  repens,  while  he  retained  the  original  naïae 
for  the  latter,  though  not  the  true  cardamom  plant  In  the  tenth  vol.  of  iha 
Linn.  Transactions,  A.  D.  1811,  Mr.  White,  a  British  Army  Sargeon  in 
India,  published  a  very  minute  description  of  the  Malabar  plant,  whieh  he 
had  enjoyed  fréquent  opportunities  of  examining  in  its  native  state.  From 
this  description,  Dr.  Maton  inferred  that  the  plant,  according  to  Roscoe's 
«rrangement  of  the  Scitamineae,  could  not  be  considered  an  Amomum;  amd, 
as  he  was  unable  to  attach  it  to  any  other  known  genus,  he  proposed  to  coq- 
•tract  a  new  one  wilh  the  name  of  EUttaria,  derived  from  dettari,  or  ete> 
tari,  the  Malabar  name  of  this  vegetable.  Sir  James  Smith  afWrwards  sog- 
gested  the  propriety  of  naming  the  new  genus  Matonia,  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Maton;  and  the  latter  title  having  been  adopted  by  Roscoe,  obtained  a  place 
in  former  éditions  of  the  London  and  United  States  Pharmacopœias.  After 
ail,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  gênas  is  well  founded;  and 

aniIoi^uR  to  those  of  the  officinal  cardimom,  which,  bowever,  commanda  three  times  its 
price. 

3.  Round  Cardatnom.  This  is  probably  the  *A/u«/im>  of  Dioacorides,  and  the  Amomi 
«M  of  Plioy,  and  u  belicvud  to  be  the  Trait  of  the  Amomum  Cardamomum  (  WUtd.), 
growin{  in  Somatra,  Java,  and  olher  East  India  iahinds.  The  capsules  are  uaaally 
smaller  than  a  cherry,  roundiah  or  aomewhat  ovate,  with  three  eooTcz  sidea,  more  or  lésa 
striated  tongiliidinalfy,  ycllowish  or  browniah-white,  and  aometimea  reddinh,  wilh  brown, 
angular,  cuneiform  ahrirclled  aeedn,  which  hâve  an  aromatic  camphorons  flavnur.  Thcy 
are  lometimea,  though  very  rarely,  met  with  connccted  together  in  their  native  clustere, 
conatituting  the  Amomum  racemoium,  or  Amome  en  grofpt»  of  the  French  Codex.  They 
are  «imilar  in  msdicinal  properties  to  the  officinal  oardamom,  but  are  aeldom  ueed  except 
kl  the  aouthem  parts  of  Europe. 

3.  Java  Cardamom.  The  plant  producing  (hi«  Tariely  ia  auppoaed  to  be  Ihe  Amomum 
maximum  of  Roxburgh,  rrowin;  in  Java  and  other  Malay  islands,  and  said  to  be  culli. 
vated  in  the  mounlains  oT  Nepaul.  The  product  of  the  lutter  site  ia  ciillcd  Nepaul  or 
Bengal  cardamome  in  the  East.  The  capsules  are  oral,  or  oval-oblong,  oflcn  aomewhat 
orale,  from  eight  to  fifleen  linet  lon^  and  from  four  to  eight  broad,  usually  flattenej  on 
one  aide  and  conrex  on  the  other,  sometimes  curved,  three-valred,  and  occaaiooally  ios- 

Çiriectly  three-lobed,  of  a  dirty  grayish-brown  colour,  and  coarae  fibrous  appearancc 
hey  aresirongly  ribbcd,  and,  when  soaked  in  water,  cxhibit  front  nine  to  thirteon  ragged 
membranoua  wings,  which  distiogaish  tbem  from  ail  other  varietiea.  The  aceds  bave  a 
feebly  aromatic  teste  and  imell.  This  variety  of  cardamom  affbrda  but  a  very  amall  pro- 
portion of  volatile  oil,  is  altogether  of  inforior  quality,  and  when  iroportcd  into  London,  ia 
usually  sent  to  the  continent. 

4.  Madagaicar  Cardamom.  This  is  the  Cardamomum  maju»  of  Geiger  and  some 
other  authors,  and  ia  thought  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  Amomum  angutlifotium  of  S<mnerat, 
which  growa  in  marshy  grounds  in  Mad^igascnr.  The  capsule  is  ovatc,  painted,  ilatlened 
oo  one  aide,  striated,  with  a  broad  circuhir  «car  at  the  buttom,  enrroundcd  by  an  elevated, 
notched,  and  corrogated  margin.  The  seedii  bave  an  aromatic  flavour  «niilogoua  to  that 
of  the  officinal  cardamom. 

5.  Oraim  of  Paradite.  Orana  Paradisi.  Dnder  this  name,  and  thnt  offriitnca  jurais*, 
are  kept  in  the  shops  small  seeds  of  a  round  or  ovate  form,  often  anj^nlar  and  somewhat 
enneifurm,  minutely  rough,  brown  externally,  white  within,  of  a  feebly  aromatic  odoar 
when  rnbbcd  betwecn  the  fingers,  and  of  a  strongly  hot  and  peppery  taste.  They  ara 
brouglit  from  Gninea,  and  are  said  to  be  prodaced  by  the  Amomum  Orana  Paradisi  of  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith.  Their  efiècts  on  the  system  are  analngous  to  those  of  peppcr  ;  but  they  are 
seldom  used  ezeept  in  velerinary  practice,  and  togive  artifioial  strength  to spirits,  win«, 
béer,  and  vinegar.  In  the  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Truns.  (ii.  443),  Dr.  Pereira  points  oui 
aeven  distinct  sciUimineoas  fruits,  to  which  the  name  of  grains  of  paradise  hâve  been  ap- 
plied  by  diffiireni  authori.  That  abovc  dcseribed  is  the  ooly  one  now  known  by  the  name 
in  commerce. 

Other  prodocts  of  dillcrent  Scitaminea,  which  hâve  received  the  name  of  cardamom, 
are  described  by  Pereira  ;  but  the  above  are  ail  that  are  known  in  commerce,  or  likely  to 
b«  brought  into  our  drug  markcis. 
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the  celebrated  Dr.  Bozbai|;h  deseribes  th«  Malabar  cardamom  plant  as  an 
Alfinia,  with  the  spécifie  appellation  of  jS.  Cardamomum.  He  bas  beea 
foÛowed  by  Sprengel,  and  several  other  German  authorities,  and  reeently  hj 
the  London  Collège,  and  the  framera  of  the  Pharmacop<Bia  of  the  United 
States.  Lindiey  and  Pereira,  however,  adhère  to  the  genus  Elettaria  of  Dr. 
Maton.  Finally,  Roscoe  ha«  arranged  the  plant  with  the  abandoned  geaua 
Jieneabma  of  Linnecus  which  he  bas  reatored  ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Collège 
haa  i«cognJ9ed  this  arrangement. 

Ai^FiRiA.  Sex.  Syst.  Monandria  Monogynia.— iVot.  Ord.  Scitamioete. 
Broum.     Zingiberaces.  lAndley. 

Gtn.  Ch.  CaroUa  with  interior  border  unilabiate.  ^nther  double,  naked, 
(uocrowned.)  Capnde  berried,  three>«elled.  Seed$  a  few,  or  Domeroua, 
arilled.     Roxburgh,  Ariat.  Research,  vol.  xi.  p.  860. 

jSlpinia  Caritunomitm.  Roxburgh. — Elettaria  Cardamomum.  Maton.— 
Matmiia  Cardamomum.  Roscoe. — Amomum  Meperu.  Sonnerai;  Willd. 
Sp.  PUmt.  i.  9.  Renealmia  Cardamomum,  Roscoe,  Monandrous  Plants, 
Figared.in  Linn,  7Van«.,  x.  248.  The  cardamom  plant  has  a  toberous  hori* 
zontal  root  or  rhizoma,  fumished  with  numerous  fibres,  and  aending  up  from 
eigfat  to  twenty  erect,  simple,  smooth,  green  and  shining,  perennial  stems, 
which  rise  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  bear  altemate  sheathing 
leavea.  Thèse  are  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  long,  from  one  to  five  inchea 
broad,  elliptical-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  smooth  and  dark-green  on  the 
npper  surface,  gloesy  and  pale  sea-green  beneath,  with  strong  midribs,  and 
short  footstalks.  The  scape  or  flower-stalk  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  and  lies  npon  the  ground,  with  the  flowers  arranged  in  the  forra  of  a 
panicle.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous,  tubular,  and  toothed  at  the  margin  ;  the 
oorolla  monophyllous  and  funnel-shaped,  with  the  inferior  border  unilabiate, 
three-lobed,  and  sporred  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  capsule, 
eontaioîng  nnmeroos  seeds. 

Tbia  valaable  plant  is  a  native  of  the  monntains  of  Malabar,  where  it 
aprings  np  spontaneously  in  the  foreats  after  the  removal  of  the  undergrowth. 
From  time  immémorial,  great  nurabers  of  the  natives  hâve  derived  a  liveli- 
hood  from  its  enltivation.  It  begins  to  yield  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  continnes  lo  bear  for  several  years  afterwards.  The  capsules  when 
ripe  are  picked  from  the  fruit  stems,  dried  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  separated 
by  mbbing  with  the  hands  from  the  footstalks  and  adhering  calyx. 

Thas  prepared,  they  are  ovate-oblong,  from  three  to  ten  Unes  long,  from 
ihree  lo  four  thick,  three-sided  with  rounded  angles,  obtnsely  pointed  at  both 
ends,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  and  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.     The  seeds 
which  they  contain  are  small,  angular,  irregular,  rough  as  if  embossed  upon 
their  surface,  of  a  brown  colour,  easily  reduced  to  powder,  and  thus  separ 
rable  from  the  capsules,  which,  though  slightly  aromatic,  are  much  less  so 
than  the  seeds,  and  should  be  rejected  when  the  medicine  is  given  in  sub- 
stance.   The  seeds  constitute  about  74  parts  by  weight  in  the  hnndred.    Âc- 
cording  to  Pereira,  three  varieties  are  distinguished  in  British  commerce:—!, 
the  shorts,  from  three  to  six  Unes  long,  from  two  to  three  broad,  browner 
and  more  coarsely  ribbed,  and  more  highiy  esieemed  than  the  other  varie- 
lies  ;  S.  the  long-longs,  from  seven  Unes  to  an  ineh  in  length  by  two  or 
three  lines  in  breadth,  elongated,  and  somewhat  acnroinate  ;  and  3.  short- 
longs,  which  difler  from  the  second  variety  in  being  somewhat  shorter  and 
leâa  pointed.     The  odour  of  cardamom  is  fragrant,  the  taste  warm,  slightly 
pongent,  and  bighiy  aromatic.     Thèse  properties  are  extracted  by  water  and 
aleohoU  bat  more  readily  by  the  latter.    They  dépend  on  a  rolaUle  oïl  which 
nies  with  water  in^diatillation.    The  aeeds  contain,  aceording  to  iromma- 
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dorff,  4>6  per  cent  of  volatile  oil,  10-4  of  fixed  oil,  2-5  of  a  sait  or  potassa 
nixed  with  a  coloaring  principle,  3-0  of  starch,  1-8  of  azotized  mucilage,  0-4 
of  yellow  colouring  niatter,  and  T7-3  of  ligneoas  fibre.  The  volatile  oil  is 
colourleas,  of  an  agreeable  aod  very  penetrating  odour,  and  of  a  strong,  aro- 
matic,  burning,  camphoroas,  and  slightly  bitter  taste.  Its  ap.  gr.  is  0-945. 
It  cannot  be  kept  long  withont  undergoing  change,  and  finally,  even  (hough 
excluded  from  the  air,  loses  its  pcculiar  odour  and  taste.  (Tromni!<dorf,  Art' 
ruden  der  Pharmacie,  Jidy,  1834.)  The  «eeds  sbould  be  powdered  ovAj 
when  wanted  for  immédiate  use,  as  theyretain  their  aromatic  properties  best 
irhile  enclosed  within  the  capsules. 

Médical  Properliet  and  tlte»,  Cardamom  is  a  warm  and  gratefnl  aro- 
matic, iess  heating  and  stimalating  than  some  others  belonging  to  the  class, 
and  very  usefui  as  an  adjuvant  or  corrective  of  cordial,  tonic,  and  purgative 
medicines.  Througliout  the  East  Indies  it  is  largely  consumed  as  a  condi- 
ment. It  was  known  to  the  aneients,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek 
language.  In  this  country  it  is  employed  chtefly  as  an  ingrédient  in  eom- 
ponnd  préparations. 

Off'.Prep.  Confectio  Aroroatica,  Lond,,  Dub.;  Eztract  Coîocynthidis 
Conap.,  U.  S.,  Lorul.,  Duh.;  Pulvis  Aromaticus,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.i 
Tinctura  Cardamomi,  V.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinct.  Cardam.  Comp., 
Lorul.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinct  Cinnam.  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Tinct. 
Conii,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Tinct.  Gentian.  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Tinct. 
Qaassiœ  Comp.,  Ed.;  Tinct.  Rhei,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Tinct.  Rh«  Comp.,  Dub.; 
Tinct.  Rhei  et  Aloës,  U.S.,  Ed.;  Tinct.  Sennse  Comp.,  Lond.,  Dub.} 
Tinct.  Senn»  et  Jalapœ,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Yinum  Aloës,  U.  S.,  Ed.  W. 

CAROTA.  u.  s.,  Secondary. 
Garrot  Seed. 

"  The  fruit  of  Daucus  Carota."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  DAUCI  FRUCTUS.  Daucns  Carota.  Fructu».  Lond.;  DAU- 
CUS CÀROTA.  Var.  SYLVESTRIS.  Semina.  Dub. 

DAUCI  RADIX.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Garden  Garrot  Root. 

'■  Dancas  Carota.  Sadix  reeeru."  Lond.  "  Root  of  Daacns  Carota.  var. 
Sativa."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  DAUCUS  CAROTA.  Radix.  Dub. 

Garrotte,  fV.;  Gcmeine  Mohre,  Gelbe  Rùbe,  Otrm.;  Carota,  haX.;  L«nahorin,  Sftn. 
\   Daxtcus.     Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia.— iVof.  Ord.   Umbelliferae,  ot 
Apiacee. 

Oen.  Ch.  CoroUa  somewhat  rayed.  Uoreta  of  the  disk  abortive.  Fruit 
faispid  with  hairs.  ff'Uld. 

Daueu»  Carota.  Willd.  Sp.Plmt.  i.  1389;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  130. 
t.  50.  The  «ild  carrot  bas  a  biennial  spindle-shaped  root,  and  an  annua), 
ronnd,  furrowed,  hatry  stem,  which  divides  into  long,  erect,  flower-bearinr 
branches,  and  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  hairy,  an« 
Btand  on  footstalks  nerved  on  their  under  side._  The  lower  are  large  and 
tripinnate,  the  upper,  smaller  and  Iess  compouiid  ;  in  both,  the  leaflets  are 
divided  into  narrow  pointed  segments.    The  flowers  are  small,  while,  and 
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dispoaed  in  DMny-nyed  componnd  nmbelt,  whiefa  are  at  firet  flat  on  the  top 
and  spreading,  but  when  the  seeda  are  fonned,  contract  so  aa  to  présent  a 
concave  cup-Uke  surface.  A  aterile  floirer  of  a  deep  purple  colour  is  often 
observable  in  the  centre  of  the  umbel.  The  generd  inToIuemm  is  composed 
of  several  leaves,  divided  into  long  narrow  segments  ;  the  partial  is  more 
simple.  Tbe  petals  are  fivetunequal  and  cordate.  The  fruit  consisla  of  two 
pbno-convez  hispid  portions,  connectée  by  their  flat  surface. 

The  Daucos  Carota  is  exceedingly  common  in  this  country,  growing  along 
fenees,  and  in  neglected  fields,  which,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  are 
sometimes  white  over  tbeir  whole  surface  with  ils  flowers.  It  grows  wild 
aiso  in  Europe,  from  which  it  is  supposed  by  some  botanista  to  hâve  beea 
introduced  into  the  United  States.  The  well-knovrn  garden  carrot  is  the 
aame  plant  somewhat  altered  by  cultivation.  The  officinal  portions  are  the 
frait  of  the  wild,  and  the  root  of  the  cultivated  variety. 

1.  Cassot  Sekds.  Strictly  speaking,  thèse  should  be  called  the  fruit 
They  are  very  light,  of  a  brownish  colonr,  of  an  oval  shape,  flat  on  one  side, 
Goavex  on  the  other,  and  on  their  convex  surûice  presenting  four  longitudinal 
ridges,  to  which  stiff  whitish  hairs  or  brisdes  are  attached.  They  hare  aa 
aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  pwngent,  and  bitterish  laste.  By  distillation 
they  yieid  a  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  upon  «hieh  their  virtues  chieây  dépend. 
BoÛiog  water  extraets  their  active  properties. 

âfeaiad  Properlie*  and  Use».  Carrot  seeds  are  moderately  excitant  and 
diarelic,  and  are  considerably  employed,  both  in  domeetic  practice  and  by 
physicians,  in  chronic  nephritic  affections,  and  in  dropsy.  As  they  posaess 
to  a  certain  extent  the  cordial  properties  of  the  aromatics,  they  are  especially 
adapted  to  cases  in  which  the  stomach  is  enfeebled.  They  are  said  to  afibrd 
idief  in  tlie  strangnry  from  blisters.  From  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm  of  the 
bmised  seeds  may  be  given  at  a  dose,  or  a  pint  of  the  infusion,  containing  the 
virtues  of  balf  an  ounce  or  an  oance  of  the  seeds,  may  be  taken  during  the 
day.     Tbe  whole  umbel  is  often  used  inslead  of  the  seeds  alone. 

S.  Carrot  Root.  The  root  of  the  wild  carrot  is  whitish,  hard,  coriaceous, 
branched,  of  a  strong  smell,  and  an  acrid  disagreeable  taste;  that  of  the  cul- 
tivated  variety  is  reddish,  fleshy,  thick,  conical,  rarely  branched,  of  a  pleasant 
odour,  and  a  peculiar,  sweet,  mucilaginous  taste.  The  constituents  of  the 
mot  are  crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable  sugar,  a  little  slarch,  extractive, 
^ten,  albumen,  volatile  oil,  vegetable  jelly  {peeiin  of  Braconnot),  malic 
acid,  saline  matters,  lignin,  and  a  peculiar  crystallizable,  ruby-red,  neutral 
ptinciple,  withont  odour  or  taste,  called  carolin.  In  relation  to  the  nature 
of  vegelabh  jelh/  much  uncertainty  bas  exisled.  By  some  it  has  been  con* 
sidered  a  modification  of  gum  or  mucilage  combined  with  a  vegetable  acid. 
Braconnot  found  it  to  be  a  peculiar  prineiple,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  pectin, 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  Hti»*i(,  and  expressive  of  the  peculiar  property 
of  gelatinizing,  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  It  exista  more  or  less  in  w 
«egetables,  and  is  abundant  in  certain  fruits  and  roots  from  which  jellies  are 
prepared.  It  may  be  separaled  from  the  juice  of  fruits  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  which  précipitâtes  it  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  This  being  washed  with 
weak  alcobol  and  dried,  yields  a  semi-transparent  substance  bearing  some 
lesemblance  to  fish-glue  or  isinglass.  Immersed  in  100  parts  of  cold  water, 
it  swells  like  bassorin,  and  ultimately  forma  a  homogeneons  jelly.  With  a 
Ivger  proportion  of  water  it  exhibits  a  mucilaginous  consistance.  It  is  lésa 
aeted  on  by  boiling  than  by  cold  water.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  tasteless  and 
has  no  eSect  on  vegetable  blues.  A  striking  peculiarity  is  that,  by  the 
agency  of  a  fixed  alkali  or  alkaliue  earthy  base,  it  is  instanlly  converted  inio 
peclie  acid,  which  unités  with  (be  base  to  form  a  pectate.    This  may  be 
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decomposed  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  which  nnites  with  the  alkali  and 
séparâtes  the  pectic  acid.  (Braconnot,  Jinnale»  de  Chimie,  Juillet,  1831.) 
Feclic  acid  thus  obtained  is  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  jelly,  slightly  acidu- 
lous,  with  tlie  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  forming  with  the  latter  a  sointion, 
which,  though  it  does  not  become  solid  on  cooling,  is  coagalated  by  the 
addition  of  tJcoboI,  lime-water,  acids,  or  salts,  and  even  of  sugar  if  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time.  With  the  alkalies  the  acid  fomas  salts  which  are  aiso 
capable  of  assuming  the  consistence  of  a  jelly.  With  the  earths  and  metallic 
oxides  it  forma  insoluble  salts.  Braconnot  thinks  that  pectic  acid  exista  in 
many  plants  already  formed,  being  produced  by  the  reaction  of  alkalies 
présent  in  the  plant  upon  the  pectin.  The  views  of  Braconnot  hâve  been 
oonfirmed  by  M.  Frémy,  who  aIso  found  that  pectin  résulta,  in  fruits,  from 
the  réaction  of  acids  upon  a  peculiar  insoluble  substance  they  contain  when 
immature  ;  and  that  pectin  is  changed  into  pectic  acid  not  only  by  alkalies, 
but  also  by  vegetable  albumen. 

Médical  Properliea  and  Use*.  The  wild  root  possesses  the  same  pro- 
perties  with  the  seeds,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  That  of  the 
garden  plant  has  acquired  much  réputation  as  an  exiemal  application  to 
phagedenic,  sloughing,  and  cancerous  ulcers,  the  fetor  of  which  it  is  snp- 
posed  to  correct,  while  it  sometimes  changes  the  character  of  the  diseased 
action.  It  is  brought  to  the  proper  consi^ence  by  scraping.  In  this  state  it 
Tetains  a  portion  of  the  active  principles  of  the  plant,  which  render  it  some- 
what  stimulant.  Boiled  and  mashed,  as  usually  recoromended,  the  root  is 
perfectly  mild,  and  fit  only  to  form  emoUient  cataplasms. 

Off,  Prep.  Cataplasma  Dauci,  Dub.  W. 

CARTHAMUS.  V.S.  Secondary. 
Dyers'  Saffron. 

"  The  flowers  of  Carthamus  tinctorius."  U.  S. 

Fleurs  de  carthame,  Safran  b&tard,  Fr.;  Farbcr  SafTnr,  Oerm.;  Cartamo,  hal^  Span, 

Carthahits.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  ^qualis.— iVo/,  Ord.  Compositœ 
Cynareœ.  De  Cand.    Cynaracese.  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Reeeptacle  paleaceous,  setose.  Calyx  ovate,  imbricated,  with 
scales  ovate,  leafy  at  the  end.    Seed-down  paleaceous,  hairy,  or  none. 

mud. 

f  Carthamus  tinetorîua.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1706.  The  dyers'  saffron 
or  »cfflower\»  an  annual  plant,  with  a  smooth  erect  stem,  somewhat  branched 
at  top,  and  a  foot  or  two  in  height.  The  leaves  are  altemate,  sessite,  ovate, 
acute,  entire,  and  fumislied  with  spiny  teeth.  The  flowers  are  compound,  in 
large,  terminal,  solitary  heads.  The  florets  are  of  an  orange-red  colour,  with 
a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  of  which  the  tube  is  long,  slender,  and  cylindrical,  and 
the  border  divided  into  five  equal,  lanceolate,  narrow  segments. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  but  is  cuhivated  in  varions 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The  florets  are  the  parts  employed.  They  are 
brought  to  us  chiefiy  from  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Considérable 
quantifies  are  produced  in  this  country,  and  soldnnder  the  name  of  American 
■afiron. 

Safllower  in  mass  is  of  a  red  colour,  diversified  by  the  yellowness  of  the 
filaments  contained  within  the  floret.  It  has  a  pecnliar  slightly  aromatic 
odour,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  bittemess.  Among  its  ingr«ltenls  are  two 
colouring  substances — one  red,  insolnbie  in  water,  slightly  soloble  in  alcohol, 
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rery  soInUe  in  alkaline  liquida,  and  ealled  cetrthamine,  or  earthame  add  bjr 
Dobereiner,  who  found  it  to  posaes*  acid  properties  ;  the  other  yellow  aïKi 
solable  in  waler.  It  is  the  former  which  renders  aafllower  useful  as  a  dye- 
stuff.  Carthamine  raized  with  finely  powdered  talc  forma  the  coametic  pow* 
der  IcDowB  by  the  name  of  rouge.  For  more  detailed  information  in  relation 
to  theae  principlea,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  Joamal  de  Pharmacie  et  de 
Chimie  (3d  aeriea.,  roi.  iii.  p.  203.) 

Theae  flowera  are  aometimea  fraudulently  mixed  with  aafiron,  which  they 
resemble  in  colour,  but  from  which  they  may  be  diatinguiahed  by  their 
tubnlar  form,  and  by  the  yellowiah  style  and  filamenta  which  they  enclose. 

Médical  Propertit».  In  large  doses  earthamua  ia  aaid  to  be  laxative  ;  and 
administered  in  the  state  of  warm  infusion  it  provea  aomewhat  diaphoretic 
It  îs  nsed  in  domeatic  practice,  as  a  aubstitute  îbr  aaSiron,  in  measlea,  acarla- 
tina,  and  other  exantheroaloua  diseaaea,  in  order  to  promote  the  éruption. 
An  infusion  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachma  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
is  oanally  employed,  and  given  without  restriction  aa  to  quantity.         W. 

CARUM.  U.  S. 
Cararvay. 

"  The  fruit  of  Camm  Canii."  U.  S. 

Off.  Swu   CARUI.  Lmd.,  Ed.-,   CARUM  CARUI.  Semin*.  Dub. 

Carri,  Jnr.,  UA.;  Gemeioer  Kummel,  Oerm.t  Aleanves,  Span. 

Caruk.  Sex.  Sytt.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifere  or 
Apiaees. 

Gm.  Ch.  Fnàt  ovate-oblong,  striated.  Involucre  one-Ieafed.  Pelait 
keeled,  inflexed-emarginate.  ffUld. 

Carum  Cartd.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1470;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  102.  t 
41.  This  plant  ia  biennial  and  umbelliferons,  with  a  apindte-ahaped,  fleahy, 
vhitiah  root,  and  an  erect  stem,  about  two  feet  in  beight,  brancbing  above, 
and  fumiahed  with  doubly  pinnate,  deeply  inciaed  learea,  the  aegments  of 
vhieh  are  linear  and  pointed.  The  flowera  are  small  and  white,  and  termi* 
ncte  the  branchea  of  the  aiem  in  erect  umbels,  which  are  accompanied  with 
aa  involucre  conaiating  aometimea  of  three  or  four  leafleta,  aometimea  of  une 
ooly,  and  are  deatitute  of  partial  involucre.  > 

The  caraway  plant  ia  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  wild  in  meadows  and 
paatarea,  and  cnltivated  in  many  placea.  It  bas  been  introdueed  into  this 
eoontry.  The  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  the  seeds,  which  are 
Bot  perfeeted  till  the  second  year,  ripen  in  Augnst.  Tbe  root,  when  im- 
jnoved  hj  cnltnre,  resembles  the  parsnip,  and  is  uaed  as  fo«d  by  the  inhabi- 
tanis  of  the  North  of  Europe.  The  seeda  are  the  part  uaed  in  medicine. 
They  are  eoUected  by  cntting  down  the  plant  and  threahing  it  on  a  cloth. 
Onr  marketa  are  aupplied  parUy  from  Europe,  partly  from  our  own  gardens. 
The  American  aeeda  are  nauaiiy  ratber  amaller  ihan  those  brongfat  from 
Giermany. 

Caraway  seeda  (half-fniits)  are  about  two  linea  in  length,  alightly  eurved, 
whh  Bve  longitudinal  ridgea  which  are  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  while  the 
intenrening  apaces  aie  dark  brown.  They  hâve  a  pleaaant  aromatic  amell, 
and  a  aweetiah,  warm,  apicy  taate.  Thèse  properties  dépend  on  an  esaential 
oS,  which  they  aflford  largely  by  distillation.  The  reaidue  ia  insipid.  They 
yield  their  virtnes  readily  to  alcohol,  and  more  slowly  to  water. 

Mental  Propertiet  and  U»et.     Caraway  ^  a  pleaaant  atomachic  and 
earminative,  oecasionally  used  in  flatulent  colic,  and  as  an  adjurant  or  cor* 
17 
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rectire  of  other  œedicines.  The  dose  in  substance  is  from  a  scniple  to  a 
drachm.  An  infusion  may  be  prepared  by  adding  two  drachms  of  the  iieeda 
to  a  pint  of  boiiing  water.  The  volatile  oil,  however,  is  most  employed. 
(See  Oleum  Cari.)  The  seeds  are  sometimes  baked  in  cakes,  to  which  they 
commuuicaie  an  agreeable  flavour,  wbile  they  serre  to  stimulate  the  digesiive 
organs. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Carui,  Lond.,  Dtib,;  Confeetio  Opii,  Lond.,  Ditb.f 
Confectio  Rulte,  Lottd.,  Ihib.;  Oleum  Cari,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.f 
Spirilus  Carui,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Spiritus  Juniperi  Coropositus,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Dub.f  TincU  Cardamomi  Comp.,  Lond.,  Éd.,  Dub.;  Tinct  Senn» 
Comp.,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Tinct.  Senn»  et  Jalapse,  U.  S.,  Ed.  W. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Cloves. 

"  The  nnespanded  flowers  of  Caryophyllus  aromaticus."  U.  S.  "  Gary- 
ophyllus  aromaticua.  Uore»  nondum  expUcati  exriccati."  Lond.  "  Dried 
undeveloped  flowers  of  Caryophyllns  aromaticus."  Ed.  "  Eugenia  caryo- 
phyllata.     Flores  nundum  ex^iciii."  Dtd). 

tiirufle,  Cloua  de  Girofle*,  Fr.;  Gewurznelkeo,  Gtrrn.;  Garoiani,  IuL;  CUtm de  capicia, 
Spau  i  Cravo  d(  India,  l'orlugutêe  ;  Kruidnagel,  Dutek;  Kerunfel,  Arab. 

Cartophtllus.  'S'ex.  Sytt.  Icosandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Myr- 
taceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Tube  of  the  cedyx  cylindrical  ;  limb  four-parted.  Petah  foor, 
adhering  by  their  ends  in  a  sort  of  calyptra.  Stamens  distinct,  arranged  in 
four  parcels  in  a  quadrangular  fleshy  hoUow,  near  the  teeth  of  the  calyx. 
Ovary  two-celled,  with  about  twenly  ovules  in  each  cell.  Berry  one  or  two- 
ceiled,  one  or  two-seeded.  Seed»  cylindrical,  or  half-ovate.  Cotylédon» 
thick,  fleshy,  eonvex  extcrnally,  sinuous  in  various  ways  intemally.  Lind- 
Uy.    De  Cand. 

Caryophyllua  aromaticus.  Linn.  <^.  735.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  iii.  262. 
Eugenia  caryophyllata.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  Vu  966;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
p.  638.  t.  193.  This  small  tree  is  one  of  the  most  élégant  of  those  which 
inhabit  the  sunny  clime  of  India.  It  bas  a  pyramidal  form,  is  always  green, 
and  is  adomed  throughout  the  year  with  a  succession  of  beautiful  rosy 
flowers.  The  stem  is  of  hard  wood,  and  covered  with  a  smooth,  grayish 
bark.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inchet  in  length  by  two  in  breadth,  c^o- 
vate-oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  entire,  sinuated,  with  many  parallel 
Teins  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  supported  upon  long  footstalks,  and  oppo- 
site to  each  other  upon  the  branches.  They  hâve  a  firm  consistence,  a  8hin> 
ing  green  colour,  and  when  bruised  are  highiy  fragrant.  The  flowers  are 
disposed  in  terminal  corymbose  panicles,  and  exbtde  a  strong,  penetrating, 
and  gratefui  odonr. 

The  natural  geographical  range  of  the  clove-tree  is  extremely  limited.  It 
was  formerly  confined  to  the  Molucca  islands,  in  most  of  which  it  grew 
abundanlly  bîsfore  their  conquest  by  Ihe  Diitch.  By  the  monopolizing  policy 
of  this  commercial  people,  the  trees  were  extirpated  in  nearly  ail  the  islands 
except  Amboyna  and  Ternate,  which  were  under  their  immédiate  inspection. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  Dutch,  a  French 
govemor  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  of  Bourbon,  named  Poivre,  succeeded,  in 
the  year  1770,  in  obtaining  plants  from  the  M oluccas,  and  introducing  them 
into  the  colonies  under  his  control.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  clove-tree 
was  introduced  into  Cayenne  and  the  West  Indies,  iu  1803  into  the  bland  of 
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BQYitttn,  *nd  in  1818  into  Zanzibar.  It  is  now  cultivated  largetjr  in  thew 
and  other  places  ;  and  commerce  has  ceased  to  dépend  on  ihe  Moluccas  for 
snppUes  o[  ihU  valuable  spice. 

The  nnexpanded  fiower  bnds  are  the  part  of  the  plant  employed  under 
tbe  ofdinary  name  of  cloves.*  They  are  first  gathered  when  the  tree  is 
abouitix  years  old.  Tbe  fruit  has  similar  aromatic  properties,  but  much 
weal^er.  The  bnds  are  picked  by  the  hand,  or  separated  from  the  tree  by 
loug  reeds,  and  are  ihen  quiekiy  dried.  In  the  Moluccas  they  are  said  to 
be  sometimes  immersed  in  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  smoke 
aad  anificial  beat,  before  being  spread  out  in  the  sun.  In  Cayenne  and  the 
West  Indies  they  are  dried  simply  by  solar  beat. 

Ck>res  appear  to  bave  been  unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  were  first 
introdnced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians,  and  were  circulated  through  the 
mediDin  of  Venetian  commerce.  After  the  discovery  of  the  southern  passage 
to  ladia,  the  trade  in  this  spice  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese;  irât 
it  was  sobseqnenily  wrested  from  them  by  the  Dutch,  by  whom  it  was  long 
moDopolized.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  the  extended  culture  of  the 
planihas  opened  new  sources  of  supply;  and  the  commerce  in  cloves  is  no 
kmger  lestricted  to  a  single  nation.  The  United  States  dérive  their  chief 
supplies  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  European  colonies  in  Guiana.  Of 
tbe  arerage  annual  import,  according  to  the  custom-house  returns,  from  1820 
to  1828  inclusive,  43,240  pounds  were  brought  from  the  West  Indies  or 
Soath  America,  and  12,828  from  France;  while  from  England,  HoUand,  and 
the  East  Indies  together,  the  amoont  imported  was  only  11,090  pounds;  and 
as  the  cloves  obtained  from  France  were  probably  of  American  growth,  it 
ippeara  that  we  can  receive  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  ihose  produced  in 
tbe  Moluccas.  The  latter  are  said  to  be  thicker,  darker,  heavier,  more  oily, 
and  more  highiy  aromatic  than  those  of  the  colonies  to  which  the  clove-tree 
bas  been  transplanled.  They  are  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  ^m- 
bojfHtt  cloves.  Those  of  Bencoolen,  from  Sumatra,  are  deemed  equal  if  not 
nperior  by  the  English  druggists. 

Properties.  Cloves  resemble  a  nail  in  shape,  are  usnally  rather  more 
than  half  an  inch  long,  and  hâve  a  round  beau  with  four  spreading  points 
beneath  it.  Their  colouris  extemally  deep  brown,  internally  reddish  ;  their 
odoor  strong  and  fragrant  ;  their  taste  bot,  pungent,  aromatic,  and  very  per- 
manent. The  best  cloves  are  large,  heavy,  brittle,  and  exude  a  small  quantitv 
of  oii  on  being  pressed  or  scraped  with  the  nail.  When  light,  soft,  wrinkled, 
pale,  and  of  feeble  taste  and  sraell,  they  are  inferior.  We  are  told  that  those 
fiom  which  the  essential  oil  has  been  distilled  are  sometimes  fraudulently 
nized  with  the  genuine. 

Trommsdorff  obtained  from  1000  parts  of  cloves  180  of  volatile  oil,  170 
of  a  pecnliar  tannin,  130  of  gum,  60  of  resin,  280  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  180 
of  waler.  M.  Lodibert  afterwards  discovered  a  fixed  oil,  aromatic  and  of  a 
green  colour,  and  a  white  résinons  subittance  which  crystallizes  in  fasciculi 
compoaed  of  very  fine  diverging  siiky  needles,  witbout  taste  or  smell,  solu- 
ble  in  ether  and  boiling  alcohol,  and  exhibiting  no  alkaline  reaction.  This 
nbstance,  called  by  M.  Bonastre  caryophyllin,  was  found  in  the  cloves  of  the 
Molaeeas,  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Barbadoes,  but  not  in  those  of  Cayenne.  Ber- 
zdins  considère  it  a.  stearoptene,  and  probably  identical  with  that  deposited 
bj  Ihe  oil  of  cloves  when  long  kept.  M.  Dumas  has  discovered  another 
cryitafline  principle,  which  forma  in  the  water  distilled  from  cloves,  and  is 

•The  p«ludcle«  of  the  flowem  hav6  been  lometime»  employed.  They  p<M»e»s  tha 
fAnr  tm)  tarte  of  the  clore*,  though  in  a  Icsa  degree,  and  furniah  a  coneiderable  quantity 
sfwmiiirlil  mL     The  French  call  them  griffe»  de  girofle: 
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gradaaily  deposited.  Like  caryophyllin,  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  edier, 
but  différa  froni  that  substance  in  assuming  a  red  colour  when  tooched  with 
nitric  acid.  M.  Bonastre  proposes  for  it  tfae  name  of  eugenin.  {Joum,  d* 
Pharm.,  xz.  665).  Water  extracts  the  odonr  of  cloves  with  comparatively 
little  of  their  taate.  Âll  their  sensible  properties  are  imparted  to  alcohol,  and 
the  tincture  when  evaporated  leaves  an  excessively  fiery  eztract,  which  be- 
cornes  insipid  when  deprived  of  the  oil  by  distillation  with  water,  while  the 
cil  which  cornes  over  is  niild.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  pnngency 
of  this  aromatic  dépends  on  a  union  of  the  essential  oil  with  the  resin.  For 
an  account  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  see  Oleum  Caryophilli.  The  infusion  and  oil 
of  cloves  are  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  rendered  blue  by  tincture  of  chlo- 
ride  of  iron  ;  facts  of  some  interest,  as  morphia  affords  the  same  resnlts  with 
thèse  reagents. 

Médical  Properties  €md  Utet.  Cloves  are  among  the  most  stimulant  of 
the  aromatics,  but,  like  others  of  this  class,  exert  less  effect  upon  the  system 
at  large  than  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  immediately  applied.  They  are 
Bometimes  administered  in  substance  or  infusion  to  relieve  nausea  and  vomit* 
ing,  correct  flatulence,  and  excite  languid  digestion;  but  their  chief  use  is  to 
assist  or  modify  the  action  of  other  inedicines.  They  enter  as  ingrédients 
into  several  oiScinal  préparations.  Their  dose  in  substance  is  from  five  to 
ten  grains. 

The  French  Codex  directs  a  tincture  ofclovet  to  be  prepared  by  digesting 
for  six  days,  and  afïerwards  filtering,  a  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  powdered 
doves  and  sixteen  of  alcohol  of  81°  Cartier.  Three  ounces  to  the  pint  of 
alcohol  is  a  sufficiently  near  approximation. 

Off".  Prep.  Confectio  Aroroatica,  Ldivd.,  Dub.}  Confectio  Scammonîi, 
Lond.,  Dub,;  Infusum  Aurantii  Compositum,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub,;  Infusnm 
Garyophylli,  V.S,,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub,;  Mistura  Ferri  Axomatica,  Dv&.j 
Oleum  Caryophylli,  Ed,;  Spiritus  Ammoniœ  Aromaticus,  U.S.,  Lond.) 
Spiritus  Lavanduls  Corapositus,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub;  Syrupus  Rhei  Aromati- 
eus,  U.  S.;  Vinum  Opii,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

CASCARILLA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Cascarilla. 

"The  bark  of  Croton  Eleutheria."  U.S.  "Croton  Cascarilla.  (Don.) 
Cortex."  Lond.  ■*  Bnrk  probably  of  Croton  Eleuteria,  and  possibly  other 
species  of  the  same  genus."  Ed.     "  Croton  Cascarilla.  Cortex."  Dub. 

Caacorille,  Fr.;  Cascarillrinde,  Otrm.f  Cucariglia,  liai.;  Chacsrila,  Span. 

Croton.  Sex.  Sy»t.  Monœcia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Ord.  Euphori>iacete. 

Gen.  Ch.  Mâle.  Calyx  cylindrical,  five-toothed.  Corolla  five-petalled. 
Stament  ten  to  fifteen.  Female.  Ccdyx  many-Ieaved.  Corolla  none.  Style» 
three,  bifid.   Capsule  three-celled.  Seed  one.  WiUd. 

Cascarilla  has  been  ascribed  by  différent  authora  to  différent  species  of 
Croton.  The  United  States  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias  indicate  the  C. 
Eleutheria,  that  of  the  Dublin  Collège,  the  C.  Cascarilla  of  Linneeus.  Both 
species  grow  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  bark  of 
both  has  been  sold  as  cascarilla  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  C. 
Eleutheria  is  at  least  the  most  abundant  source  of  it.  The  London  Collège 
ia  undoubtedly  wrong  in  ascribing  it  to  the  C.  Cascarilla  of  Don.  This 
botanist  mistook  the  Copalchi  bark  of  Mexico,  which  is  produced  by  the 
Croton  Pseudo-China  oi  Schiede,  and  beara  some  resemblance  to  cascarilla, 
for  the  genuine  bark,  and  hence  proposed  to  transfer  the  spécifie  name  of 
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Casearilla  to  (he  Mexiean  plant; — an  nnfortunate  error,  to  whieh  the  London 
GoUege  has  given  authority  by  its  sanction.  No  Tact  is  better  ascertained 
than  that  the  proper  casearilla  bark  is  a  West  India  producl,  and  is  never 
bronght  from  Mexico.  The  Copalchi  bark  has  sonietimes  been  mistaken 
also  for  a  variety  of  cinchona,  to  which,  howeveri  it  bears  no  greai  resem* 
Uance. 

Crolon  Elnitheria.  Willd.  iS^.  Plant,  iv.  64S  ;  Sloane's  Jamaiea,  toI.  ii. 
1  174.  This  species  of  Croton  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  said  by  Browne  to 
be  fonr  or  five  feet  in  height,  bat  as  seen  by  Dr.  Wright  in  Jamaiea,  rising 
to  twenty  feet,  and  branching  thickly  towards  the  summit.  The  leaves  are 
entire,  orate  or  cordate  lanceolate,  and  elongated  towards  the  apex,  which  u 
blnot.  They  are  of  a  bright  green  colour  upon  their  upper  surface,  and 
stand  altemately  upon  short  footstalks.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  whitish 
eoloar,  are  disposed  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  This  shrub  grows 
wiid  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  the  Bafaama  islands,  in  one  of  which— 
the  small  island  of  Eleutheria — it  is  found  so  abundantty  as  to  hâve  received 
hs  name  from  that  circumstance.     It  is  called  by  Browne  sea-iide  baltam, 

Croton  Catearilla.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  531  ;  Woodv.  Mtd.  Bot.  p. 
829.  t  222.  This  is  still  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  and  is  called 
by  Browne  the  tmall  sea-tide  baliam.  The  stem  is  branched  and  covered 
with  brown  bark,  of  which  the  external  coat  is  rough  and  whitish.  The 
leaves  are  long,  very  narrow,  somewhat  pointed,  entire,  of  a  bright  greea 
eoloar  on  the  upper  surface,  downy  and  of  a  silvery  whiteness  on  the  under. 
They  are  placed  altemately  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  small, 
greenish,  and  disposed  in  long  terminal  spikes.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  Bahaoaas,  has  been  found  abundantty  in  Hayti,  and  is  said  also  to  grow 
in  Pem  and  Paraguay.  Browne  describes  it  as  hot  and  pnngent  to  the  taste. 
Tbe  Croton  lîneare  of  Jacquin,  considered  by  Willdenow  as  a  variety  of 
the  C.  Casearilla,  is  made  a  distinct  species  by  Sprengel.  It  is  the  wild 
roMmary  of  Jamaiea,  and  is  said  by  Dr.  Wright  to  hâve  none  of  the  sensible 
qnalities  of  casearilla. 

CaacviUa  is  bronght  to  this  market  from  the  West  Indies,  and  chiefly,  as 
we  bave  been  inform«d,  from  the  Bahamas.  It  cornes  in  bags  or  casks. 
We  hâve  observed  it  in  the  shops  in  two  forms  so  distinct  as  almost  to 
deserve  the  title  of  varieties.  In  one,  the  bark  is  in  roUed  pièces  of  every 
sise  from  three  or  four  inehes  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the 
smallest  fragments,  covered  externally  with  a  dull  whitish  or  grayish-white 
epidermis,  which  in  many  portions  is  partially,  sometimes  wfaolly  removed, 
leaving  a  dark-brown  surface,  while  the  inner  surface  has  a  chocolaté  colour, 
aod  the  fracture  is  reddish-brotrn.  The  small  pièces  are  sometimes  curled, 
bot  bave  a  distinct  abrupt  edge  as  if  broken  from  the  branches.  The  second 
variety  consista  entirely  of  very  small  pièces  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two 
in  length,  veiy  thin,  without  the  white  epidermis,  not  regularly  quilled,  bot 
earved  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  often  having  a  smali 
portion  of  woody  fibre  attached  to  their  inner  sorfaoe,  and  presenting  an 
a(^>earance  precisely  as  if  shaved  by  a  knife  from  the  stem  or  branches  of 
die  shnib.  Whetber  thèse  two  varieties  are  derived  from  distinct  species, 
or  differ  only  from  the  mode  of  collection,  or  the  part  of  the  plant  from 
vliich  they  are  taken,  it  is  difficult  to  détermine. 

Propertiet.  Casearilla  has  an  aromatic  odour,  rendered  much  more  die- 
tbiet  by  friction,  and  a  warm,  spicy,  bitter  taste.  Il  is  bniUe,  breaWmg  wtth 
a  short  fracture.  When  bumt  it  emita  a  pleasanl  odourvery  closeiy  resem- 
bUng  that  of  mnsk,  but  weaker  and  more  agreeable.  Thw  f^I^yj*»'^ 
to  «Lianish  it  from  ail  other  barks.  Troiiim«loiff  foimd  it  to  contain  !•« 
»  17» 
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of  a  greenish-yellow  volatile  oil,having  a  penetrating  odonr  analogous  to  tbat 
of  the  bark,  and  the  sp.  gr.  0-938, 15-1  of  a  brown,  soft,  slightly  bitter  resin, 
18-7  of  bitter  extractive  mixed  with  gum  and  traces  of  chlorideof  potassium* 
and  65-6  of  lignin.  (Berzelias,  TVaité  de  Chim.)  Either  alcohol  or  water 
will  partially  extract  its  active  matters;  but  dilated  alcohol  is  the  proper 
menstruum. 

Médical  Froperties  and  Uses.  Thia  bark  is  aromatic  and  tonic.  It  was 
known  in  Germany  so  early  aa  the  year  1690,  and  was  mnch  used  as  a  sab- 
•titute  for  Pemvian  bark  by  those  who  were  prejudiced  against  this  -febrifage 
in  the  treatment  of  rémittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  It  bas,  however,  lost 
much  of  its  réputation,  and  is  now  employed  only  vhere  a  pleasant  and 
gently  stimulant  tonic  is  désirable  ;  as  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhœa  and 
dysentery,  flatulent  colic,  and  other  cases  of  debility  of  the  stomach  or  bow- 
eu.  It  18  somelimes  advantageously  combined  with  the  more  powerful  bit- 
ters.  It  may  be  gtven  in  powder  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  former  U 
from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  which  may  be  repeated  several  times  a  day. 
In  conséquence  of  its  pleasant  odour  when  bumt,  some  smokers  mix  it  in 
email  quantity  with  their  tobacco  ;  but  it  is  said  when  tbus  employed  to  ooca- 
sion  vertigo  and  intoxication. 

Off,  Prep.  Extractum  CascarillK,  Dub.}  Infusnm  Cascarille,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Ea.,  Dub.}  Tinctura  CascariUœ,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

CASSIA  FISTULA.  U.S. 

Purging  Cassia. 

"The  fruit  of  Cassia  Fislula."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  CASSIA.  Cassia  Fistula.  Leguminum  Pulpa.  Lond.}  CASSliE 
PULPA.  Pulp  of  the  pods  of  Casaia  Fistula.  Ed.;  CASSIA  FISTULA. 
Polpa  leguminis.  Dub, 

Cuie,  Fr.;  Rôbrenkanie,  Germ.;  Folpa  di  Cassio,  liai;  Cana  Fintnla,  Span. 

Cassia.  Sex.  Sysi.  Dceandria  Monogynia.— iVo/.  Ord.  Fabaces  or 
Leguminosœ. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Pétais  five.  Anthers,  three  upper  aterile, 
three  lower  beaked.  Lomentum.  Pfllld, 

The  tree  which  yields  the  purgring  cassia  is  ranked  by  many  botaniste  in 
a  distinct  genus,  separated  from  the  Cassia  and  denominated  Cathartocarpu», 
of  which  the  following  is  given  as  the  essential  generic  character.  "  Ôihfx 
five-parted,  decidnous.  CoroUa  regalar,  of  five  petals.  The  lower  ,/uoi- 
ments  bowed.  Pods  long,  woody,  many-celled.  CeUs  filled  with  pnlp." 
lÀndlty,  in  Loud.  Eneyc.  of  Plants. 

Cassia  lïstula.  Wilfd.  ify.  Plant,  ii.  618  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  446.  t. 
160. — Cathartoearpus  Fislula.  Persoon,  Synops.  i.  459.  This  is  a  large 
tree,  rising  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fîfty  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  hard  heavy 
wood,  dividing  towards  the  top  into  numerous  spreading  branchée,  aod 
eovered  with  a  smooih  ash-colonred  bark.  The  leaves  are  commonly  com- 
poeed  of  five  or  six  pain  of  opposite  leaflets,  which  are  ovate,  pointed, 
nndulated,  smooth,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  irom  three  to  five  inches  long,  and 
flupported  upon  short  pétioles.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  golden  yellow 
eolour,  and  arranged  in  long  pendent  axillary  racemes.  The  fruit  consista 
of  long,  cylindrical,  woody,  dark-brown,  pendulous  pods,  which,  when  agi- 
tated  by  the  wind,  strike  against  eaeh  other,  and  produce  a  soond  that  tany 
be  heard  at  a  considérable  distance. 

This  species  of  Cassia  is  a  native  of  Upper  Egypt  and  India,  whence  it  ia 
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genenlly  sappoied  to  hâve  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  It 
18  at  présent  very  extensively  diffused  through  the  tropical  régions  of  the  old 
and  new  continents,  being  found  in  Insular  and  Continental  lodia,  Cochia 
China,  Egypt,  Nabia,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
Hie  fmit  is  the  ofiScinal  portion  of  the  plant.  It  is  iniported  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  chiefiy  the  latter,  and  from  Sonth  America. 

Propertiei.  Cassia  pods  are  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  straight  or  but 
slifhtly  carred,  cylindncal,  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  woody 
afaeU,  exiemally  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  raarked  with  three  longitudiniu 
shining  bands,  extending  from  one  end  to  the  other,  two  of  which  are  in 
clooe  proximity,  appearing  to  constitote  a  single  band,  and  the  third  is  on 
tlie  opposite  side  of  the  pod.  Thèse  bands  mark  the  place  of  junction  of 
flie  Talrea  of  the  legnme,  and  are  represented  as  sometimes  excavated  in  the 
form  of  fiuTows.  There  are  aiso  circular  dépressions  at  unequal  distances. 
Intemally  the  pod  is  divided  into  nomerous  ceik  by  thin  transverse  plates, 
which  are  covered  with  a  soft,  black  pulp.  Each  ceil  contains  a  single, 
OTal,  sbining  seed.  The  pods  brought  from  the  East  Indies  are  smaller, 
■mootiter,  hâve  a  blacker  pulp,  and  are  more  bighly  esteemed  than  tbose 
which  corne  from  the  West  Indies.  We  hâve  seen  a  quantity  of  pods  in 
this  market  sold  as  cassia  pods,  which  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
■flattened  on  the  sides,  exceedingly  rough  on  the  onter  surface,  and  marked 
by  three  longitudinal  very  Mevated  ridges,  corresponding  to  the  bands  or 
fnrrowa  of  the  common  cassia.  The  pulp  was  rather  nanseons,  but  answered 
aD  the  pnrpoees  required  of  the  medicine.  They  eorresponded  exactly  with 
a  spécimen  of  the  fruit  of  the  Cassia  BratUiana  brought  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  were  probably  derived  from  that  plant. 

Tlie  heaviest  pods,  and  those  which  do  not  make  a  rattling  noise  when 
shdieni  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  contain  a  larger  portion  of  the  pulp, 
whieh  is  the  part  employed.  This  shonld  be  black  and  shining,  and  hâve  a 
sweet  taste.  It  is  apt  to  become  sour  if  long  exposed  to  the  air,  or  mouldy 
if  kept  in  a  damp  place.  The  pulp  is  extracted  from  the  pods  by  first 
braising  them,  then  boiling  them  in  water,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the 
décoction  ;  or,  when  the  pods  are  fresh,  by  opening  them  at  the  sutures,  and 
removing  the  pulp  by  a  spatula.  (See  Cassise  Ilstulm  Pulpa.) 

The  polp  is  the  portion  considered  officinal  by  the  British  Collèges  ;  but 
-as  it  is  the  pod  that  is  nsually  kept  in  the  shops,  the  United  States  Pharma- 
eopœia  désignâtes  the  latter.  Cassia  pulp  has  a  slight  rather  sickly  odonr, 
and  a  sweet  mncilaginous  taste.  From  the  analysis  of  M.  Henry  it  appears 
10  ecmtain  sugar,  gnm,  a  substance  annlogous  to  tannin,  a  colouring  matter 
fcrfnble  in  ether,  traces  of  a  principle  resembling  gluten,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water. 

Medietil  Proptrtîe»  and  Use*.  Cassia  pulp  is  generally  laxative,  and  may 
be  advantageously  given  in  small  doses  in  cases  of  habituai  costiveness. 
In  qnantities  sufficient  to  purge  it  occasions  nausea,  flatulence,  and  griping. 
In  this  eonnlry  it  is  very  rarely  prescribed,  except  as  an  ingrédient  in  the 
confection  of  senna,  which  is  a  highiy  pleasant  and  useful  Uaative  prépara* 
tioD.  The  dose  of  the  pulp  as  a  laxative  is  one  or  two  drachms,  as  a  purge 
one  or  two  oanees. 

Ogr.  Pr^.  Cassis  Fistute  Pulpa,  U.  S.  W. 
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CASSIA  MARILANDICA.  U.S. 
American  Senna. 

"  The  leaves  of  Cassia  Marilandica."  U.  S. 

CA88IA.  See  CâSSIA.  FISTULâ. 

Casaia  Marilandica.  VVilld.  <^.  Plant,  ii.  524;  Bigelow,  .âtn.  Med.  Bot. 
ii.  116;  Barlon,  AJed.  Bot.  i.  137.     This  is  an  indigenoas  perennial  plant, 
of  vigorous  growlh,  sending  up  annually  numerous  round,  erect,    nearly 
smooth  stetns,  which  are  usually  simple,  and  rise  froro  three  to  six  feet  in 
height.     The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  composed  of  from  eight  to  ten  pairs 
of  oblong  lanceolate,  smooth,  mucronate  leaflets,  greenon  their  upper  surface, 
pale  beneath,  and  conoected  by  short  pétioles  with  the  common  footstalk, 
which  is  compressed,  channeled  above,  and  furnished  near  ils  base  wïxh  an 
ovate,  atipilate  gland.     The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  beaiuiful  golden  yellow 
colour,  grow  in  short  axillary  racemes  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.      The 
calyx  is  composed  of  five  oval,  obtuse,  unequal,  yellow  leaves  ;  the  coroUa  of 
the  same  number  of  spatulate  concave  petals,  of  which  three  are  ascend- 
ing,  and  two  descending  and  larger  than  the  olhers.     The  stamens  are  ten, 
with  yellow  filaments  and  brown  anthers,  which  open  by  a  terminal  pore. 
The  three  upper  stamens  bear  short  abortive  anthers  ;  the  three  lowermost 
ara  long,  «urved,  and  tapering  into  a  beak.    The  germ,  which  descends  with 
the  lalter,  bears  an  erect  style  terminating  in  a  hairy  stigma.     The  fruit  is  a 
pendulous  légume,  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  linear,  curved,  swelling  at 
the  seeds,  somewhat  hairy,  and  of  a  blackish  coloor. 

The  American  stnna,  or  wUd  senna  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  very 
common  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States  south  of  New  York,  and  grows 
naturally  as  far  northward  as  the  Southern  boundary  of  Massachusetts.     It 

!>refer8  a  low,  moist,  rich  soil,  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and,  though  frequently 
bund  in  dryer  and  more  elevated  places,  grows  most  abundanUy  and  luxu- 
riantly  in  the  flat  ground  on  the  borders  of  rivera  and  ponds.  It  is  some- 
times cultivated  to  the  northward  in  gardens  for  médical  use.  In  the  months 
of  July  or  Âugust,  when  it  is  in  fnll  bloom,  it  exhibits  a  rich  and  beautiful 
appearance.  The  leaves  should  be  coUecled  in  Âugust  or  the  beginuing  of 
Septeraber,  and  carefully  dried. 

They  are  sometimes  brought  into  the  market,  compressed  into  oblong 
cakes,  such  as  those  prepared  by  Ihe  Shakers  from  most  herbaceous  médi- 
cinal plants.  The  leaflets  are  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long, 
from  ohe  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  thin,  pliable,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  They  hâve  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  nanseous  taste  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  senna.  Water  and  alcohol  exlract  their  virtues.  They 
were  analyzed  by  Mr.  Martin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  found  to  contain  a  prin- 
ciple  analogous  to  c(Uhartin  in  chemical  properties  and  eflfects  on  the  Sys- 
tem, albumen,  mucilage,  starch,  chlorophylle,  yellow  colouring  matter, 
▼olatile  oil,  fatty  matter,  resin,  and  lignin,  bestdes  salis  of  potassa  and  lime. 
(Am.  Joum.  of  Fharm.,  i.  22.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  American  senna  is  an  efficient  and  safe 
cathartic,  closely  resembling  the  imported  senna  in  its  action,  and  capable 
of  being  substitnted  for  it  in  ail  cases  in  which  the  latter  is  eroployed.  It 
is,  however,  less  active  ;  and  to  produce  an  equal  eflect,  most  be  administered 
in  a  dose  about  one-third  larger.  It  is  habitually  used  by  many  practitioners 
in  the  country.  Like  senna  it  is  most  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  and  should  be  similarly  combined  in  order  to  obviate  its  tendency 
to  produce  griping.  W. 
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CASTANEA.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Chinguapin.  ' 

" The  bark  of  Castanea  pumila,"  U.S. 

Castanka.  Sex.  Syit.  Monogcia  Polyandria.— iVo^.  Ord.  Cupuliferœ. 

Gat.  Ch.  Malk.  ornent  naked.  Caiyx  none.  CoroUa  five-peialled.  Sta- 
tnem  ten  Xo  twenty.  Fbxalb.  Calyx  five  or  six-Ieaved,  maricate.  CoroUa 
none.  Gemu  three.  Stigmas  pencil-formed.  Nuls  three,  included  in  tbe 
ecbinaled  calyx.  ffWd. 

Catfanea  pumila.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  461  ;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv. 
iii.  15.  The  ehinquapin  is  an  indigenotis  shrub  or  sœall  tree,  which,  in  the 
Middie  States,  rarely  mach  exceeda  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height  ;  but  in 
Carolioa,  6eor|ia,  and  Louisiana,  sometiroes  attains  an  élévation  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  trank  equal  to  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  acute,  mucronately  serrate,  and  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  chestnut,  which  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  by  their  whitish  aod 
downy  onder  surface.  The  barren  flowers  are  grouped  upon  axillary  p«- 
dancles  three  or  four  inches  long;  the  fertile  aments  are  simiiarly  disposed, 
bot  less  conspicuous.  The  fruit  is  spherical,  covered  with  short  prickles, 
and  encloses  a  brown  nut  which  is  sweet  and  edible,  but  differs  from  the 
chestnut  in  being  mnch  smalier,  and  convex  on  both  sides.* 

The  tree  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  southward  to  the  Guif 
of  Mexico,  and  south-westward  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  most  abundant  ia 
the  sonthem  portion  of  this  tract  of  country.  The  bark  is  the  part  used.  It 
is  astringent  aod  tonic,  and  bas  been  employed  in  the  oare  of  intermittents  ; 
but  bas  no  pecnliar  virtnea  to  recommend  it,  and  might  well  be  spared  even 
from  the  Secondaiy  Catalogue  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  W. 

CASTOREUM.  U.  S.,  Lmd.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Castor. 

"A  pecalîar  concrète  substance  obtained  from  Castor  fiber."  U.  S.  "  Cas- 
tor fiber.  Concrelum  infoUicuHs  prœputii  repertum."  Lond.  "A  peculiar 
sécrétion  in  the  prsputial  foUicles  of  Castor  iiber."  Ed. 

Castorenm,  Fr.;  Bibergeil,  Germ.;  Caatoro,  liai.;  Castoreo,  ^^n. 

In  the  beaver.  Castor  fiber  of  naturalists,  between  the  anus  and  extemal 
genitals  of  boih  sexes,  are  two  pairs  of  membranous  follicles,  of  which  the 
lower  and  larger  are  pear-sliaped,  and  contain  an  oily,  viscid,  highiy  odoroas 
substance,  secreted  by  glands  which  lie  extemally  to  the  sac.  This  sub- 
stance is  called  castor.  After  the  deatb  of  the  animal,  the  follicles  rontaining 
it  are  removed  and  dried  either  by  smoke  or  in  the  sua  ;  and  in  this  state  are 
brought  ioto  the  maiAet. 

This  drug  is  derived  either  from  the  northem  and  north-westem  parts  of 
the  American  continent,  or  from  Uie  Russian  dominions  ;  and  is  distinguished, 
aceording  to  its  source,  into  the  Canadien  or  American,  and  Russian  castor. 
Of  the  latter  but  a  very  small  portion  reaches  this  eoinitry.  That  which  is 
brought  to  Philadelphia  is  derived  chiefly  from  Missouri. 

Caator  cornes  to  us  in  the  form  of  solid  unetnous  masses,  contained  in  sacs 
aboat  two  inches  in  length,  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  mucli  flattened 
and  wrinkled,  of  a  brown  or  blackish  colour  extemally,  and  uniled  in  pairs 
hj  the  excretory  daeta  which  connect  them  in  the  living  animal.    In  each 
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pair,  one  sac  is  generally  larger  than  the  other.  They  are  divided  intemàOy 
into  numerous  celU  containing  the  castor,  which,  when  the  sacs  are  eut  or 
torn  open,  is  exhibited  of  a  brown  or  reddtsh-brown  colour  iDtermingled 
more  or  less  with  the  whitish  membrane  forming  the  cells.  Those  brou^ht 
from  Russia  are  larger,  fuUer,  heavier,  and  less  tenacious  than  the  American  ; 
and  their  contents,  which  are  ofa  rusty  or  liver-colonr,  hâve  a  stronger  taste 
and  smell,  and  are  considered  more  valuable  as  a  medicine.  A  variety  of 
Russian  castor,  deacribed  hy  Pereira  under  the  name  of  ehaUey  Russicm  cas- 
tor, is  in  smaller  and  rounder  sacs  than  the  American,  has  a  pecutiar  empy- 
leumatte  odour  very  différent  from  that  of  the  other  varieties,  breaks  llke 
starch  under  the  teeih,  and  is  characterized  by  effervescing  with  dilute  mu- 
riatic  acid.  In  the  castor  from  Missouri,  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  sometimes 
almost  white,  and  evidently  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  said  by  M.  Knhli,  that 
the  Canadian  castor,  treated  with  distilled  water  and  ammonia,  affords  au 
orange  precipitate,  while  the  matter  thrown  down  from  the  Russian  uader 
similar  treatment  is  white. 

Proptrlies.  Good  castor  has  a  strong,  fetid,  pecutiar  odour  ;  a  bitter,  acrid, 
and  nauseous  taste  ;  and  a  colour  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  It  is  of  a 
softer  or  barder  consistence  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  thorooghiy  dried. 
When  perfectly  desiccated,  though  still  somewhat  unctuoos  to  the  touch,  it 
is  hard,  brittle,  and  of  a  résinons  fracture.  Its  chemical  constitnents,  accord- 
ing  to  Brandes,  whose  analysis  is  the  most  récent,  are  volatile  oil  ;  a  resinoas 
matter  ;  albumen  ;  a  substance  resembling  osmazome  ;  mucus  ;  urate,  carbo- 
nate, benzoate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate  of  lime  ;  acétate  and  muriate  of  soda  ; 
mnriate,  sulphate,  and  benzoate  of  potassa  ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  membra- 
nous  matter;  and  a  peculiar  proximate  principle  previously  discovered  by 
M.  Bizio,  an  Italian  chemist,  and  called  by  him  castorin.  This  principle 
crystallizes  in  long,  diaphanous,  fascicuhted  prisms,  has  the  smell  of  castor, 
of '  which  it  is  alleged  to  be  the  active  constituent,  and  a  taste  like  that  of 
copper.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  and  in  cold  alcohol  ;  but  is  dissolved 
by  one  hundred  parts  of  the  latter -liqoid  at  the  boiling  température,  and  by 
the  essential  oils.  It  possesses  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  properties.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  treating  castor  minutely  divided  with  six  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  alcohol,  filtering  the  liquor  while  hot,  and  allowing  it  to  cool.  The 
eattorin  is  slowly  deposited,  and  may  be  purifîed  by  Uie  action  of  cold 
alcohol.  Its  claim  to  be  considered  the  active  principle  of  castor  is  very 
doubiful. 

Alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether  extract  the  virtues  of  castor.  An  infusion 
nade  with  boiling  water  has  its  sensible  properties  in  a  slight  degree  )  but 
the  odorous  principle  of  the  drug  is  dissipated  by  décoction. 

The  virtues  of  castor  are  impaired  by  âge  ;  and  the  change  is  more  rapid 
in  proportion  to  the  élévation  of  température.  Moisture  promotes  its  speedy  ^ 
décomposition.  In  a  dry  cool  plar«  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  tirae  without  ' 
material  détérioration.  When  qnite  black,  with  little  taste  or  smell,  it  is 
nnfit  for  use.  A  factitious  préparation  is  sometimes  sold,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  varions  drags,  scented  with  genuine  castor,  intermingled  with 
membrane,  and  stuffed  into  the  scrotum  of  a  goat.  The  fraud  may  be  de- 
lected  by  the  comparatively  feeble  odour,  the  absence  of  other  characteristie 
■ensible  properties,  and  the  want  of  the  smaller  follicles  containing  fatty 
matter,  which  are  always  attached  to  the  real  bags  of  castor. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Castor  is  moderately  stimulant  and  anti- 
•pasmodic.  The  expérimenta  of  Thouvenel  prove  that  in  large  doses  it 
quiokens  the  puise,  increases  the  beat  of  the  skin,  and  produces  other  symp- 
toms  of  gênerai  ezcitement;  but  its  force  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  nervous 
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System,  and  in  small  doses  it  scarcely  disturbs  the  circulation.  It  has  aiso 
enjoyed  a  hig^h  réputation  as  an  emmenagogue.  It  was  eroployed  by  the 
ancienis.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  speak  of  it  as  useful  in  hysteria  and  ame- 
nonhœa.  In  Europe,  especially  on  the  continent,  it  is  still  frequentlypre» 
scribed  in  low  forma  offever  attended  with  nervous  symptoms,  in  spasmodic 
diseases,  such  as  hysteria  and  epilepsy,  in  many  anomalous  nervous  affec» 
tions,  and  in  diseases  dépendent  on  or  connecled  with  suppression  or  reten» 
tion  of  the  nienses.  The  practitioners  of  this  country  rarely  resori  to  it. 
The  dose  in  substance  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  which  may  be  given  in 
bolns  or  enaulsion.    The  tincture  is  sometimes  employed. 

Off.  Prep.     Tinctura  Castorei,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Cas- 
torei  Ammoniata,  Ed.  W. 

CATARIA.  U.  S.  Secondury. 
Catnep. 

"  The  leavcs  of  Nepeta  Cataria."  U.  S. 

Cataire,  Fr.;  Katzenmùnzc,  Oerm.;  Cattara,  //al.;  Gâtera,  ^Mn. 

NxrBTA.  Sex.  Syit.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lamiace» 
or  Labiatae. 

Otn.Ch.  Cah/x  dry,  striate,  five-toothed.  Corotta  with  the  opper  lip 
midivided,  the  nnder  lip  three-parted,  the  middle  division  crenate.  Stament 
q>proximate. 

Nepeta  Cataria.  The  Cafnep  or  Catmint  isa  perennial,  herbaceous  plant, 
with  a  qnadrangular,  branching,  lomewhat  hoary  stem,  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  and  fnrnished  with  opposite,  petiolate,  cordate,  dentale,  pubescent 
leaves,  which  are  green  above  and  whitish  on  their  under  surfare.  The 
flowers  are  whitish  or  slightly  purple,  are  arranged  in  whorled  spikes,  and 
appear  in  Jaly  and  Ângnst.  The  plant  is  abondant  in  the  United  States,  but 
is  sappoeed  to  hâve  been  introduced  from  Europe: 

The  whole  herbaceous  part  of  the  plant  is  used  ;  but  the  leaves  only  are 
recognised  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia.  They  hâve  a  strong  pecu- 
liar,  rather  disagreeable  odeur,  and  a  pungent,  aromadc,  bitterish,  camphor- 
008  taste.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  water.  The  active  constitnents  are 
volatile  oil,  and  tannin  of  the  variety  which  produces  a  greenish  colour  with 
the  salts  of  iron. 

In  ita  opération  npon  the  System,  catnep  is  tonic  and  excitant,  bearing 
considérable  resembiance  to  the  mints  and  labiate  plants.  It  has  had  the 
réputation  also  of  being  antispasmodic,  and  emmenagogue.  Cats  are  said  to 
be  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  has  been  asserted  to  act  as  an  aphrodisiac  in  thèse 
animais.  It  is  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  in 
amenorrhœa,  ehlorosis,  hysteria,  the  flatulent  colic  of  infants,  &c.;  but  is 
searcely  known  in  regular  practice.  Some  of  the  older  writers  speak  favour- 
ably  of  its  powers.  The  leaves  are  said  to  relieve  toothache  if  chewed,  er 
held  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact  with  the  diseased  tooth.  Two  drachms  of 
the  dried  leaves  or  herb  may  be  given  as  a  dose  in  infusion.  W. 

CATECHU.   U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Catechu. 

"The  extract  of  the  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu."  U.  S.  "  Acacia  Catechu. 
lÀgtd  Ei^ractum."  Lond.  •*  Extract  of  the  wood  of  Acacia  Catechu,  of 
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the  kernel*  of  Areca  Catechu,  and  of  the  leaves  of  Uncaria  Gambir,  proba- 
bly  too  from  other  planu."  £d.  "  Acacia  Catechu.  Extraclum  ex  tigtw" 
Dub. 

Cachou.  Fr.f  Cttecha,  Oerm./  Cateco,  Catciu,  Catto,  liai.;  Ctte«u,  Span.f  Cuit,  Hi*- 
dooêtanee. 

Acacia.  See  ACACIA. 

Acacia  Catechu.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ir.  1079  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bol.  p.  433. 
t.  167.  According  to  Mr.  Kerr,  whose  description  has  been  followed  by 
most  subséquent  writere,  the  Acacia  Catechu  is  a  small  tree,  seldom  more 
than  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  one  foot  in  diameter,  dividing 
towards  the  top  into  many  close  branches,  and  covered  with  a  thick,  rongb, 
brown  bark.  The  leaves,  which  stand  altemately  upon  the  younger  branches, 
are  composed  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pairs  of  pinns  nearly  two  inches  long, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  about  forty  pairs  of  linear  leaflets,  beset  with 
short  hairs.  At  the  base  of  each  pair  of  pinnn  is  a  small  sland  upon  the 
common  foot-stalk.  Two  short  recurved  spinea  are  attached  to  the  stem  at 
the  base  of  each  leaf.  The  flowera  are  in  close  spikes,  which  arise  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  about  four  or  five  inches  long.  The  fruit  ia  a 
lanceolate,  compressed,  smooth,  brown  pod,  with  an  undulated  thin  raargin, 
and  contains  six  or  eight  roundish  flattened  seeds,  which  when  chewed  émit 
a  nauseous  odour. 

This  species  of  Acacia  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indiea,  growing  abundantly 
in  varions  provinces  of  Hindostan,  and  in  the  Burman  empire.  Pereira  says 
that  it  is  now  common  in  Jamaica.  Like  most  others  of  the  same  genus,  it 
abounds  in  astringent  matter,  which  may  be  extracted  by  décoction.  Catecha 
is  an  extract  from  the  wood  of  the  tree.  - 

This  drug  had  been  long  known  in  medicine  before  ita  true  source  waa 
dt8cov«red.  It  waa  at  first  called  terra  Japonica,  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  it  was  an  earthy  substance  derived  from  Japan.  'When  ascer- 
tained  by  analysis  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  it  was  generally  considered  by 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  to  be  an  extract  obtamed  from  the  bettl-nut, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm,  denominated  by  Linnsus  ^reca 
Catechu.  The  true  origin  of  the  drug  was  made  known  by  Mr.  Kerr, 
assistant-surgeon  of  the  civil  hospital  in  Bengal,  who  had  an  opportunity  not 
only  of  examining  the  tree  from  which  it  was  obtained,  but  also  of  wiiness- 
ing  the  process  of  its  extraction.  According  to  Mr.  Kerr,  the  manufacturer, 
having  carefully  eut  ofT  the  exterior  whiie  part  of  the  wood,  reduces  the 
interior  brown  or  reddish-coloured  portion  into  chips,  which  he  then  boils.in 
water  in  unglazed  earthen  vessels,  till  ail  the  soluble  matter  is  dissolved. 
The  décoction  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  first  by  artificial  beat,  and  after- 
'wards  in  the  sun,  till  it  has  assumed  a  thick  consistence,  when  it  is  spread 
out  to  dry  upon  a  mat  or  cloth,  being,  while  yet  soft,  divided  by  meana  of  a 
string  into  square  or  quadrangular  pièces.  The  account  more  recently  givea 
by  Dr.  Royle,  of  the  préparation  of  the  extract  in  Northern  India,  is  essen- 
tially  the  same.  The  process,  as  he  observed  it,  was  completed  by  the 
pouring  of  the  exlract  into  quadrangular  earthen  moulds.  Our  own  conntry- 
man,  the  Rev.  Howard  Malcolm,  states,  in  bis  "  Travels  in  South  Eastem 
Asia,"  that  catechu  is  largely  prepared  from  the  wood  of  the  Acacia  Catecha 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prome,  in  Burmah.  Two  kinds,  he  observes,  are  prepared 
from  the  same  tree,  one  hlaek,  whreh  is  preferred  in  China,  and  the  other  red, 
which  is  most  esteemed  in  Ben^l.  According  to  some  authors,  the  unripe 
fruit  and  leaves  are  also  snbmitted  to  décoction,  and  Mr.  Kerr  states  that 
the  areca  nut  may  sometimes  be  «dded  to  the  other  ingrédients  in  places 
where  it  is  abundant. 

The  name  catechu  in  the  native  language  signifies  the  jtace  oj  a  tree,  and 
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appean  to  hâve  been  applied  to  astringent  extracts  obtained  from  Tarioua 
plants.  According  to  the  United  Statesi,  London,  and  Dublin  Pharraacopceiaa, 
however,  the  teroi  is  properly  restricted  to  the  eztract  of  the  Acacia  Catechu; 
as  it  was  not  intended  to  recognise  ail  the  astringent  products  which  are 
fioatiDg  in  Asiatic  commerce  ;  and  those  from  other  sources  than  the  Acacia, 
thoogli  ibej  may  occasionally  find  their  way  into  oor  shops,  do  so  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  gênerai  raie.  ,  A  minute  account  of  the  diversified  forma  and 
exterior  characters,  which  the  officinal  catechu  présents  as  produced  ia 
différent  localities,  would  rath»  tend  to  perplex  the  readet  than  to  serve  anj 
good  piactical  purpose.  Thèse  characters  are,  raoreover,  frequeatly  changing, 
as  the  drag  is  procared  from  new  sources,  ^r  as  slight  variations  may  occar 
in  the  mode  of  its  préparation.  Commerce  is  chiefty  supplied  with  catecha 
from  Bahar,  Northern  India,  and  Nepaul  through  Calcutta,  from  Canara 
through  Bombay,  and  from  the  Burman  dominions.  We  dérive  it  directiy 
from  Calcutta,  or  by  orders  from  Lôndon,  and  it  is  soM  in  our  markets  withont 
référence  to  its  origin.  It  is  freqnently  ralled  ciUch  by  the  English  traders, 
a  name  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  Hindoostanee  word  cuit,* 

*  In  order  not  to  embarrass  tlie  teit  nnnscessarlly,  wo  hire  Ihroirn  lo^lher  into  Ibe 
fbrm  of  a  note  the  fblluwing  observations  apon  the  varielies  oC  calecba,  thoM  bein^  6nt 
coosidered  «bich  are  probubly  darivcd  from  Ibe  Aeaeia  Catechu,  aad  tbere&ie  entitled  to 
u  officinal  rank. 

1.  Officinal  Caleehm». 

Tlie  (blloirinf ,  so  far  as  «e  bave  been  able  to  distinf  oiah  tbem,  are  the  varielies  of 
eScii»!  eatechu  to  be  Tonod  in  the  markets  ofPhiladelphia. 

1.  Plaao-convex  Catechu.  Cake  Catetku.  This  is  ia  the  fbrm  of  cireular  cakes,  flat 
oo  ooe  aide,  caorex  on  the  other,  and  oaaally  somewJiat  roaoded  al  tbo  edge.  as  if  the 
soft  extract  hid  been  placed  in  saucera, or  vessels  ofa  sinulnr  8h;ipc,  to  harden.  As  found 
ia  the  retail  shopa  it  is  almost  always  in  fragment»,  mont  of  which.  howevur.  exhibit  some 
évidence*  of  the  original  form.  The  cakes  are  of  varions  siie,  from  Iwo  or  thiee  to  sis 
ioehes  or  more  in  diamcter.  and  weighing  from  a  few  oanccs-  to  nearly  two  pounds. 
Their  exterior  is  usaalljr  smuoth  and  dark  brawn,  but  we  hâve  seen  a  npecinien  in  which 
the  flat  surface  exhibited  impressions  as  if  produced  by  coarse  matting.  The  coloar 
ioteroally  is  always  hrown,  aometimes  of  a  light  yellowâsh-brown  or  chocolaté  coloar, 
bot  more  frequently  dark  reddish-brown,  and  sometimes  almost  black.  The  cakes  are 
almoat  always  more  or  less  cellular  in  their  intcrior  ;  but  in  this  respect  great  diversitjr 
exisi»,  Sometimes  tbey  are  very  porous,  so  as  almost  to  présent  a  spongy  appearance, 
■Dmetimes  compact  and  nearly  uniiôrm;  and  thîs  diSorcnce  may  bc  oirâerved  even  in  the 
saroe  pièce.  The  fracture  is  sometimes  rough  and  dull,  bot  in  the  more  compact  parts  is 
nsnally  snaooth  and  aomewhat  ahining;  and  occasionnlly  a  pièce  splU  in  ooe  direction 
vill  exhibit  a  spongy  fractnre,  whilc  in  anotber  it  will  be  shining  and  resinous,  indicatin^ 
iJie  consolidation  of  the  extract  in  layers.  This  varicty  of  catecha  is  often  of  good 
qoality.  It  is  common  at  présent  in  our  market  ;  bol  wc  hâve  beCn  unable  to  trace  its 
arigin  sccurately.  Tbere  can  be  Utile  doubt,  frnm  its  internai  charactcr,  Ihat  it  comea 
Acm  tbe  Eost  Indies^and  bthe  productof  il.  Cateehwi  bot  no  accounts  thatwo  hâve  seen 
at  Ibe  préparation  of  the  drng  in  particular  gengraphical  ailes,  indicato  tbis  particular 
abape;  and  it  ia  not  impossible  tliat  portions  of  it  uiay  be  formed  out  of  other  vaiielies  of 
catechu  by  a  novr  solution  and  evaporatien, 

3.  Pegu  Catechu.  This  is  the  product  derived  ftora  the  Burman domintonSvasd  named 
from  tbat  section  of  the  coontiy  wlience  it  ia  exported.  Il  entera  comuieroa,  probably  io 
gênerai  through  Calcutta,  in  large  masaes,  sometimes  of  a  huntired  wcight,  consisting  of 
bycrs  of  flat  cakes,  eacb  wrappcd  in  le»ves  said  Io  be  thosc  oftbe  Nauetea  Brunonii.  In 
tlus  fbrm,  howaver,  we  do  not  see  it  in  tbe  abops;  but  almost  alw.iya  in  angular  irrcgular 
fragments,  in  wbieb  portions  of  two  layers  sometimes  cohere  vitli  leaves  between  them, 
iadicating  their  origin.  It  ia  characlerized  by  ils  compaetness,  its  shioiog  fracture,  and 
iu  blaekish-browa  or  dark  Porl-wine  colour,so  th«t  when  finely  breken  it  bears  no  in- 
considérable  reaemUance  to  kino.  Tbia  is  an  ezoelleol  variety  of  catechu,  and  ia  m* 
Dnfreqoenl  in  tbe  shops. 

3.  C^tcku  in  Qaadrangvlar  Cale:    This  is  «carcely  ever  foond  in  the  shops  in  ita 
complète  form,  and  the  fragmenU  are  oflon  such  lliat  it  would  be  impossible  to  infcr  from 
Uiem  the  original  shape  of  U»e  Cake.    thU  i«  usually  between  two  and  three  Inchea  in 
18 
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Properties.  Catecha,  as  it  cornes  to  oa,  is  in  masses  of  différent  shapes, 
■orne  in  balls  more  or  less  flattened,  some  in  circular  cakes,  some  saorer- 
shaped,  bthers  cabical  or  oblong,  or  quite  irregular,  and  of  every  grade  in 
size,  from  small  angnlar  pièces,  which  are  evidently  fragments  of  the  origt- 

]en(fth  and  bretdth,  and  iomewhat  Icm  in  Ihickneas,  of  a  ra«ty>brown  coloar  externally, 
•nd  dark  brown  or  browniah-^ray  within,  with  a  somewhat  rougb  and  dall  rraclorc,  bot, 
when  broken  acroia  the  layers  in  which  it  is  eomctimes  disposed,  exhibitinj;  a  amootlier 
and  more  shiningf  sarface.  Guibourt  speaka  of  the  layera  u  bcing  blackiah  ezternally 
and  (ffayish  within,  and  Imiring  aome  resemblanoe  to  the  bark  of  a  tree,  a  resemblanoei 
liowerer,  whicb  haa  not  atruck  us  in  the  apecimeoi  which  hare  fallen  under  oar  nottoa. 
Thcre  is  little  doubt  that  this  tariety  comea  from  the  provincea  of  Bahar  and  Northern 
India,  where  the  préparation  of  llic  drug  waa  witncased  by  Mr.  Kerr  and  Dr.  Royle,  wbo 
both  apesk  of  it  as  beinj;  cot,  when  drying,  inlu  the  qoadrangalar  form.  It  haa  been  callcd 
Bengal  Caltehu,  becaoïe  exported  from  that  province. 

4.  Catechu  in  Balte,  We  hsTe  seen  Ihia  in  two  forma— the  one  conaialinif  of  globalar 
balla  about  aa  large  as  an  orange,  vcry  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  fèrraginoaa  aapect  exlernall^, 
very  rough  when  broken,  and  so  full  oraand  as  to  be  gritty  andar  the  teeth;  the  other  m 
cakes,  originally,  in  ail  probabirrty,globulor,  and  ofabout  the  samcdimensions,  but  flattened 
and  othcrwiso  preased  out  of  shape  beforc  being  parfeclly  dried,  sometimea  adhering  two 
together,  aa  happcna  with  the  lumpe  ofSinyrna  opium,  and  closely  resembling  in  externat 
and  internai  colour,  and  in  the  character  of  their  fracture,  tlie  quadrangolar  Tariety  laat 
deacribed.  The  former  kind  ia  rare,  and  the  spécimens  wo  hâve  seen  had  bccn  twenty 
years  in  the  abop,  and  had  very  moch  the  appearanee  of  a  (àctitious  prtiduct.  The  latter 
is  in  ail  probability  the  kind  known  fbrmerty  as  the  Bombay  eateehu  ;  as  Dr.  Hamilton, 
and  more  recently  Major  Maekintosh,  in  describing  the  mode  of  preparing  catechu  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  of  which  Bombay  ia  the  entrepôt,  aaya  that  wbile  Uie  eztract  is  aolt  it  ia 
shaped  in(o  bolls  about  the  size  of  an  orange. 

3.  iVm.«0ieiiiaI  CateeHu$, 

I.  Oambir.  Terra  Japonica.  An  astringent  extract  is  abondanlly  prepared  in  certain 
parts  oftlie  Eut  Indies,  under  the  name  of^am&ir  or gambeer,  and  impurtcd  inio  Enrnpe 
and  America  under  that  of  terra  Japonica.  Tho  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained,  callcd 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  first  minutely  described  it,  NaueUa  Gambir,  but  by  Rozborgh,  De 
Ôindolle  and  others,  Uncaria  Gambir,  is  a  climbing  shrub,  belonging  to  the  dass  and 
order  Pentandria  Monogynia,  and  to  the  natural  ordrr  Rubiacea  of  Jussieu,  Cinckonaeeœ 
of  Lindiey.  It  ia  a  native  of  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Cochin-china,  and  othcr  parts  of  Easlern 
Asia,  and  is  largely  caltivated  in  the  istands  of  Bintang,  Singapore,  and  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  gambir  ia  prepared  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  young  ahoota  in  water,  and  evaporatins 
the  décoction  either  by  artificial  or  solar  beat.  When  of  a  proper  consiatence  it  ia  apreaa 
ont  into  flat  cakes  in  moulds  or  olherwise,  and  then  eut  into  small  cubes,  which  are  dried 
in  the  aon.  Sometimea  tboae  cohere  into  a  maas,  in  conscquonco  of  being  packed  together 
boforo  they  are  perfectly  dry. 

Gambir  is  in  the  form  of  cubes,  with  sidea  about  an  inch  square,  ia  light  and  porooi  ao 
that  it  floata  when  thrown  in  water,  is  of  a  deep  yellowish  or  rcddish  brown  colunr  exter. 
nally,  but  much  paler  within,  présents  a  doll  earthy  surface  when  broken,  is  inodorona, 
and  has  a  atrongly  astringent,  bitter,  and  aubsequently  swectish  tasie.  It  softens  aixl 
awclls  up  when  heated,  and  leaves  but  a  minute  proportion  of  ashes  when  bumt  It  is 
partially  aoluble  in  cold  water,  and  almo>t  whollysoluble  in  boiling  water,  which  depoaits 
a  portion  npon  cooling.  Duhamel,  Ecky,  and  Procter  dissolvod  87.5  pcr  cent  of  it  in 
cold  water  by  means  of  percolation.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm-,  xvi.  1 66.)  Necs  von  Eaenbeck 
foand  it  to  conaist  of  from  36  to  40  pcr  cent^  of  tannic  acid,  a  pecntiar  matter,  gnm  or 
gummy  extractive.a  depoait  like  the  red  cinchonic,  and  two  and  a  balf  per  cent,  of  lignin. 
rPeretra.)  The  pecullar  principle  ia  eallcd  eatecAutn  or  eateckuie  aeid.  This,  when  per> 
fectly  pare,  ia  snow-white,  of  a  ailky  appearanee,  crystallizablc  in  fine  neediea,  nnalterable 
if  dry  m  tbe  air,  fuaible  by  beat,  very  ajightly  solubla  in  cold  water  with  which  it  soflens 
and  iwells  up,  solublu  in  boiling  water  which  deposila  it  on  cooling,  and  aoluble  niso  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  very  slightly  reddens  litnius  paper,  and  though  it  coloura  the  aolo- 
tion  of  chloride  of  iron  beautifully  green,  and  prodnces  with  it  a  grayiah-grecn  preeipitate, 
it  différa  from  tannic  acid  in  not  affecting  a  solution  of  gelatin.  It  bçars  conaidcrable 
analogy  to  gaUic  acid  in  ita  relations  to  the  metallic  aalta.  Ta  prépare  it,  tbe  preeipitate 
wbioh  falla  upon  the  cooling  of  the  deeoction  of  gambir,  ahould  be  wcll  waahed  npon  a 
filter  with  cold  water,  and  again  diasolved  in  boilmg  water  with  a  little  purified  animal 
charcoaL  Tbe  solution  being  filtered,  and  allowed  to  stand,  gradually  deposits  the  add, 
•f  a  snow-white  coloar.  To  obtain  it  perfectly  whita  in  the  dry  state,  it  most  be  dried  under 
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nal  cakes,  to  lamps  whieh  weigh  one  or  two  ponnds.  The  colour  U  ez« 
ternallj  of  a  rusty  browu,  more  or  less  dark,  intemally  varying  from  a  pale' 
reddùh  or  yellowish-brown  to  a  dark  liver  colour.  In  some  spécimens  il  u 
alfflost  black,  in  others  somewhat  like  the  colour  of  Port-wine,  and  in  other* 
again,  though  rarely,  dull  red  like  annotta.  The  extract  has  been  distin- 
guished  into  the  pale  and  dark  varieties  ;  bnt  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
aiifficient  ground  for  retainlng  this  distinction.  Catechu  is  inodorous,  with 
an  astringent  and  bitter  taste,  which  is  followed  by  a  sensé  of  swcetness.  It 
is  brittle,  and  breaks  with  a  fracture,  which  is  rough  in  some  spécimens,  in 
others  nniform,  résinons,  and  shining.  That  which  is  preferred  in  our 
marketis  of  a  dark  colour,  eaaily  broken  into  small  angular  fragments,  with 
a  smooth  glossy  surface,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  kino>  Catechu  is 
ofien  mixed  with  sand,  sticks,  and  other  impurities.  Its  chief  chemieal 
constituents  are  tannin,  eztraclive,  and  mucilage.     Out  of  200  parts  of 

■a  exbamted  reeeiver  with  stitphnric  acid.  {Waekenroier,  Annal,  der  Pharm.,  ixxL  79.) 
The  sweet  tute  of  gambir  i>  thought  to  dépend  on  thia  conetitaent. 

Severa]  varieties  of  gambir  are  dcacribed.  Somelime*  it  la  in  oblong  insleadoTcubical 
pîeco,  withoDt  difièring  in  other  respects  from  the  ordinary  kind;  ■omctiines,  in  small 
•ireolar  cakes  or  short  eylindrical  pièces,  heavier  than  water,  of  a  pale  reddish-yallow 
«oloor,  noderalely  astringeal,  gritty  nndar  the  teeth.aad  quite  impure;  aometimea  in  very 
■mail  cabes,  distingnishable  by  the  black  colour  they  afibrd  with  tincture  of  todine,  indi- 
eating  the  admizture  of  ugo  or  other  amylaceoas  matler;  and  finally,  in  circuler  cakes 
of  the  size  of  a  small  lozenge,  flat  on  one  side,  and  somenhat  eonvex  on  the  other,  of  a 
pal«  pinkish  ycHowiah-while  colour,  and  a  chalky  feel.  This  is  most  bigbiy  esleemed  by 
Vtm  aatÏTes  io  India.  (Ferrira.)  None  of  thea*  varieties  oceur  to  any  eztent  in  oor  com. 
■nireai,  and  we  iwve  met  with  nona  of  thein  in  tho  shops. 

Gambir  was  probably  the  snbatance  6rst  brought  from  the  East  nnder  Ihe  name  of  lerra 
Jaftniea.  It  is  largely  consamed  in  the  E!ast  by  the  betel-chewera.  Great  quuntilies 
are  imported  into  Europe,  where  it  is  used  for  tanning,  calico  printing,  dyning,  Slc.  la 
Ibia  eoaotry  it  is  alao  largely  consumed  by  the  calico  printers.  Though  a  atrong  asiringant, 
aad  applicable  to  the  aame  parpoaes  as  tlia  officinal  catechu,  it  ia  seldom  or  never  niadicif 
Mlly  employed  in  this  country. 

2.  Areca  Catechu.  This  is  obtained  from  the  artca  nut  or  btitl  nut,  which  is  the  seed 
of  Ihe  Artea  Cattetut,  a  palm  collivated  in  ail  parts  oflndia.  (See  Apptndix.)  It  is  pre> 
pared  by  boiling  the  nuls  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  dccoctioa.  There  are  two  varieties, 
aoe  of  a  blaek  colour,  very  astringent,  mixod  with  paddy  husks  and  other  impurities,  and 
■titainid  by  evaporating  the  first  décoction  ;  the  other,  yellowiafa.brown,  of  an  earthy  frac- 
lue,  and  pare,  resulting  from  the  evaporation  ofa  décoction  of  the  nuls  which  hnd  been 
•nbmitted  to  the  previoos  boiliog.  The  fïrst  is  called  katiu,  the  other  coury.  {Heynt, 
TracU,  SfC.  <m  India.)  They  are  prepared  in  Mysore,  and  Aintlie  atates  thatboth  varie- 
tics  are  soM  in  the  bazars  of  Lowcr  India,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  officinal 
catecba  by  tb*  native  and  Eoropean  practitioners.  They  are  aiso  mnch  used  for  chewiny 
by  the  natives.  Bot  they  are  seldom  ezported,  and  it  is  uncertaio  whether  they  6nd  their 
ny  iato  Européen  or  American  commerce.  Pereira  thinka  he  has  identiBed  the  ka$nt 
with  a  variety  of  catechu  derivcd  from  Ceyion,  whers  he  has  been  informed  that  an  ex- 
tract  of  the  areca  nut  is  prepared.  It  is  in  circular  flat  cakes,  from  two  to  three  inches 
n  diameter,  scarcely  an  inch  thick.covered  on  one  sida  with  paddy  hasks,and  interoally 
Uwkiah-brovn  and  shining,  like  Pega  catechu. 

Gaiboart  and  Pereira  describe  other  varieties,  which  we  hâve  not  met  with,  and  which 
are  probably  rare.  One  of  thèse  is  the  Stani  Cotteku,  in  conieal  masses  shaped  like  a 
bétel  not,  and  weighing  aboat  a  poood  and  a  half.  Ils  fracture  is  shining  and  liver.co- 
loared,  like  that  of  hepalic  alocs  ;  in  other  respects  it  resembles  Pega  catechu.  Another 
is  Ibe  Uaek  mueilaginout  eateehu  of  Guibourt,  in  parallelopipeds  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
kagtb,  by  an  inch  in  breadth.  Intrrnally  it  is  Uack  and  shining,  and  it«  taste  is  macila- 
giooos  and  fëeUy  astringent.  A  third  is  the  duU  reddish  eateehu  of  Guibourt,  in  some- 
what flattened  balb,  weighing  three  or  fourouneeB,of  adulUreddiah,  wavy,  and  ofien  mar- 
hkd  (rsctore.  We  saw  aomething  hke  this  len  years  sinoe,  which  had  been  brouchl  npon 
■pecolation  by  a  merchant  from  Calcutta,  but  is  not  now  io  the  market  Lastly,  there 
is  a  pal*  or  lekitUh  catechu,  in  small  roundish  or  oval  lumps,  with  an  irregular  surface, 
dark  or  UackishJirown  exiernally,  very  pale  and  dull  internally.and  ofa  bitter  astringent 
•ad  Bweelish  taste,  with  a  smoky  flavuur.     It  is  unknown  in  commerce. 
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Bombay  catechu.  Sir  H.  Davy  obtained  109  parts  of  tannin,  68  of  extrac- 
tive,  18  of  mucilage,  and  10  of  insoluble  residue.  The  saroe  quantity  of 
Bengal  catechu  yielded  97  of  tannin,  73  of  extractive,  16  of  mucilage,  and 
14  of  insoluble  residue.  The  portion  designated  by  Davy  as  extractive 
eontains,  if  it  do  not  chiefly  consist  of,  a  principle  discovered  by  Buchner 
and  now  called  eatechuic  acid.  (See  note  page  194.)  The  tannic  aeid  i* 
of  the  variety  which  précipitâtes  the  salts  of  iron  of  a  greenish-black  colour. 
It  précipitâtes  gelatin,  but  not  tartar  emetic.  (Kane.)  Catechu  is  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  brown 
colour.  The  late  Dr.  Duncan  found  that  18  ounces  at  52°  were  required  to 
100  grains  of  the  extract,  of  which  about  j^th  of  earthy  matter  was  left  undia- 
solved.  The  extractive  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  astringent  principle, 
vhich  may  be  almost  entirely  separated  from  it  by  the  fréquent  application 
of  small  quantities  of  cold  water.  Boiling  water  dissolves  the  extractive 
matter  much  more  readily  than  cold,  and  deposits  it  of  a  reddish-browa 
colour  upon  cooling.  For  the  important  chemical  reactions  of  catechu,  see 
^cidum  Tannicum. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Uses.  Catechu  is  genlly  tonic,  and  powerfullj 
astringent.  The  dark  coloured  haa  the  latter  property  in  a  semewhat  greater 
degree  than  the  light,  and  is  therefore  usually  preferred.  The  latter,  being 
raUier  sweeter,  is  preferred  by  the  Malays,  Hindoos,  and  other  Indians,  who 
consume  vast  quantities  of  this  extract  by  chewing  it,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  lime  and  with  aroraaiics,  and  wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  the  Piper 
BtteL  Catechu  may  be  advanlageously  used  in  most  cases  where  astrin- 
gents  are  indicated,  and,  though  less  employed  in  this  country  thnn  kino,  is 
not  inferior  to  it  in  médicinal  virtues.  The  complaints  to  which  it  is  beat 
adapted  are  diarrhœa  dépendent  on  debility  or  relaxation  of  the  intestinal 
exhalents,  and  passive  hemorrhages,  particularly  that  Crom  the  utérus.  A 
small  pièce  of  it,  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to  dissolve,  is  an 
excellent  remedy  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  the  irritation  of  the  fauces 
and  troublesome  cough  which  dépend  upon  it.  Applied  to  spongy  gums, 
in  the  state  of  powder,  it  sometiraes  proves  usefui  ;  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended  as  a  dentrifire  in  combination  with  powdered  charcoal,  Peruvian 
bark,  myrrh,  &c.  Sprinkled  upon  the  surface  of  indolent  ulcers,  it  is  occa- 
sionally  bénéficiai,  and  is  much  used  in  India  for  the  same  purpose  mixed 
with  other  ingrédients  in  the  state  of  an  ointment.  An  infusion  or  décoction 
of  catechu  may  be  used  as  an  injection  in  obstinate  gonorrhœa,  gleet,  and 
kucorrhœa  ;  and  we  hâve  found  it  higbiy  bénéficiai,  when  thrown  up  the 
nostrils,  in  arresting  epistaxis. 

The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  which  ehould  be  frequently 
repeated,  and  is  best  given  with  sugar,  gum  Arabie,  and  water. 

Off.Prep.  Electuarium  Catechu,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Infusum  Catechu  Corn- 
posilum,  Û.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Tinctura  Catechu,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

W. 

CENTAUREA  BENEDICTA.  Dub. 
Blessed  Thisile. 

"  Centaurea  benedicta.  Cnicus  benedictus.  Folia."  Dub. 

Chardon  bénit.  Fr.;  Cardobenediklen,  Otrm.;  Cardu  mnta,  Jtal.;  Cardo  bcnditn,  Spa». 

Cbntaurea.  Sex,  Sytt.  Syngenesia  Frustranea. — Nat.  Ord.  Composit» 
Cynares.  De  Cand.   Cynaracete.  Lindiey, 

Gen.  Ch.  Reeeptack  bristly.  Seed-down  simple.  Corollcu  of  the  ray 
funnel-shaped,  longer,  irregular.  WUld. 
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CentauTM  benedieta.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iit.  3318 .  Woodr.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
34.  t.  14. — Cniau  benedictut.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  vi.  600.  The  blesaed 
thjatle  (carduiu  benedicius)  is  an  anuual  herbaoeous  plant,  the  stem  of  which 
M  about  two  feet  high,  brancbiag  towards  the  top,  and  furnished  with  long, 
dlipticai,  roQgb  leaves,  irjegulariy  toothed,  barbed  with  aharp  points  at  their 
edgea,  oT  a  bright  green  colour  on  their  upper  surface,  and  whiiish  on  the 
mâer.  The  lower  leaves  are  deeply  sinuated,  and  stand  on  footstalks,  the 
npper  are  sessile,  and  in  some  measure  decurrent.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
aâd  samwnded  by  an  involucre  of  ten  leaves,  of  which  the  âve  exterior  are 
UrgesU  The  calyx  is  oval,  wooUy,  and  compoeed  of  several  imbricated 
scaies,  («nninated  by  rigid,  pinnate,  spiaous  points. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Soath  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardenB 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  bas  become  naturalized  in  the  United  State*. 
The  penod  of  flowering  is  Juoe,  when  its  médicinal  virtues  are  in  greatest 
peiiéôlioo.  The  leaves  are  the  officinal  portion.  They  shoald  be  gathered 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  quickly  dried,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

The  herb  has  a  feeble  unpleasant  odour,  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  more 
dimgTeeable  in  the  fresh  than  the  dried  plant.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  its 
▼irises.  The  infusion  formed  with  cold  water  is  agrateful  bitter;  the  decoe- 
tion  is  naoseous,  and  offensive  to  the  stomach.  The  bitterness  remains  in 
the  extracL  The  active  constituents  are  volatile  oil  and  a  peculiar  principle, 
for  which  the  narae  of  enicin  has  been  proposed.  This  is  crystallizable, 
inodoroas,  very  bitter,  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  scarcely  solable  in  cold 
water,  raore  so  in  boiling  water,  and  soluUe  in  ail  proportions  in  alcohol.  It 
consists  of  Carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  is  analogous  to  salicin  in  com- 
position. In  the  dose  of  4  or  6  grains  it  is  said  often  to  vomit,  and  in  that  of 
8  grains  to  be  usefui  in  intermittent  fevers.  {.Sntu  de  Therap.,  1843.  p.  206.) 

Médical  Properlie»  and  Uses.  The  blessed  thistle  may  be  so  adminis- 
tered  as  to  prove  tonic,  diapboretic,  or  emetic.  The  cold  infusion,  made 
with  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  employed  as  a 
mild  tonic  in  debilttated  conditions  pf  the  stomach.  A  stronger  infusion, 
takea  wann  while  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  produces  copious  perspira- 
tion.  A  still  stronger  infusion,  or  the  décoction  taken  in  large  draughls, 
provokes  vomiting,  and  has  been  used  to  assist  the  opération  of  emetics. 
The  herb,  however,  is  at  présent  litde  employed,  as  ail  its  bénéficiai  effects 
nay  be  obtained  from  chamomile.  The  dose  of  the  powder  as  a  tonic  is 
ûora  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  that  of  the  infusion  two  fluidounces.  W. 

CENTAURIUM.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Common  European  Centaury. 

«•Erythnea  Ceolaoriam."  Lond,  "The  flowering  heads  of  Erythnet 
Centaurhim."  Ed.    "  Erythrsa  Centaoriam.  Folia."  Dub. 

Petite  eentaare,  Fr.f  TaaaeafOldeokraut,  Gcrm.;  Ceolaorea  roioara,  Lai  ;  CeDtawa 

EKvnnuEA.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Gentianaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Capsule  linear.  Ctdyx  five-deft.  CoroUa  funnel-shaped,  with 
a  short  limb  witheiing.  JÎnthers  often  bursting,  spiraL  Sligmas  two. 
Laudaris  JEncye. 

Erythrsea  Centaurium.  Loudon's  Enevc.  of  Plant»,  p.  130.— CWronia 
CetOtatrium.  Willd,  Sp  Plant,  i.  1068;  Woodv.  Med.  Bol.  P-  275.  t.  96. 
This  is  a  small,  aonual.  herbaceous  plant,  rising  about  a  foot  in  height,  with 
a  branchine  stem,  which  divides  above  into  a  dichotomous  pamcle,  and  bears 
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opposite,  seMÏIe,  ovate  lanceolate,  smooth,  and  obtusely  pointed  leave*. 
The  flower8  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  eolour,  standing  without  peduncles  in  the 
azils  of  the  stems,  with  their  calyx  about  half  as  long  as  tbe  tube  of  the 
oofolla.  The  plant  grows  wild  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  adoraing 
the  woods  and  pastures,  during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  with  its  pretty  and 
délicate  flowers. 

The  herb,  though  without  odour,  has  a  strong  bitter  taste,  which  it  imparts 
to  water  and  alcohol.  The  flowering  summits  are  generally  preferred,  though 
the  Dublin  Collège  directs  the  leaves.  -  The  narae  of  centaurin  has  been 
proposed  for  its  bitter  principles. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  The  common  centaury  of  Europe  has 
tonic  properties  very  closely  resembling  those  of  gentian,  with  which  it  is 
associated  in  the  same  natural  family.  It  is  employed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  in  dyspeptic  complaints,  and  formerly  had  considérable  reputar 
tion  in  the  tceatment  of  fever.  It  was  one  of  the  ingrédients  of  the  Portland 
powder.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  Sabbalia  angu- 
larit  or  American  centaury.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains 
to  a  drachm.  Another  species  of  Erythrsea  {£.  Chilenai»)  possesses  similat 
properties,  and  is  employed  to  a  considérable  extent  in  Chili  as  a  mild  tonic 

W. 

CERAALBA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

White  Wax. 

*'  Bleached  yellow  wax."  U.  S.  "  Concretum  ab  ape  paratum,  dealbft- 
tom."  Lond.    "Bleached  Bées' wax."  £d. 

Cire  bUnche,  I^.g  Weiues  Wuchs,  Germ./  Cera  bianca,  IlaLi  Cere  blancs,  Span. 

CERA  FLAVA.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
YeUorv  Wax. 

"A  pecuUar  concrète  snbstance  prepared  by  Apis  mellifica."  U.S. 
"  Waxy  concrétion  of  Apis  mellifica."  Hd. 

Off.  Syn.  CERA.  Apis  mellifica.  Concretum  ab  cqie paratum.  Lond. 

Cire  jaune,  Fr.;  Golbes  Wach»,  Oerm./  Cera  gialla,  /(a2.;  Cem  amarilla,  Span. 

Wax  is  one  of  the  producta  of  the  common  bee,  Âpis  mellifica  of  natu- 
ralists,  which  constructs  with  it  the  cells  of  the  comb  in  which  the  boney 
and  larrœ  are  deposited.  It  was  at  one  time  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the 
insect  elaborated  its  wax  by  its  own  organs,  or  merely  gathered  it  already 
formed  from  vegetables.  The  question  was  set  at  rest  by  Huber,  who  fed  a 
swarm  of  bées  esclusively  on  hdney  and  water,  and  found  nevertlieless  that 
they  formed  a  comb  consisting  of  wax.  This,  therefore,  is  a  proper  sécrétion 
of  tbe  insect  It  is  produced  in  the  form  of  scales  under  the  rings  of  the  belly. 
But  wax  also  exists  in  plants,  bearing  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  a  close 
analogy  to  the  fixed  oils,  which  are  found  in  both  kingdoms.  It  is,  howeyer, 
the  prodoct  of  the  bee  only  that  is  recognised  as  officinal  by  the  Pharmaco- 
pœias.  This  is  directed  in  two  forms  :  I.  that  of  yellow  wax  procured  imme- 
diately  from  the  comb  ;  and  2.  that  of  white  wax  prepared  by  depriving  the 
former  of  its  eolour.  We  shall  consider  thèse  scparately,  and  afterwards  give 
a  brief  account  of  vegetable  wax. 

1.  Cera  Flata  or  yellow  wax.  This  is  obtained  by  slicing  the  comb 
taken  from  the  hive,  draining  and  afterwards  expressing  the  honey,  and 
meiting  the  residue  in  boiling  water,  which  is  kept  hot  for  some  time  in 
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onler  to  allow  the  imptiTiiies  to  sepa'rate,  and  eiiher  subside  or  be  dissolved 
by  the  water.  When  the  liquid  cools  the  wax  concrètes,  and,  having  been 
removed  and  again  melted  in  boiling  water,  is  strained  and  poured  inio  pans 
er  otber  soitable  vessels.  It  is  usoally  brought  to  market  in  round  flat  cakes 
of  considérable  thickness.  The  druggivts  of  Pliiladelphia  are  supplied  chiefly 
from  the  Western  States  and  North  Carolina,  especially  the  latter,  and  from 
Caba.     Some  of  inferior  qnality  is  imported  from  Africa. 

In  this  State  wax  bas  a  yeliowish  colour,  an  agreeable  somewhat  aromatie 
odoor,  and  a  riighl  peculiar  taste.  To  the  touch  it  is  rather  soft  and  uncluous, 
thoogh  of  afirm  solid  consislence  and  britlle.  It  bas  a  granular  fracture; 
bot  when  eut  with  a  knife  présents  a  smooth  glossy  surface,  the  lustre  of 
vhich  is  80  peculiar  as,  when  met  with  in  other  bodies,  to  be  called  waxy. 
It  does  not  adhère  to  the  fingers,  nor  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  but  is  sou- 
ened  and  rendered  tenacious  by  a  moderate  beat.  Its  point  of  fusion  is 
142°  F.;  ils  spécifie  gravity  from  0-960  to  0-865.  The  colour,  odour,  and 
taste  of  yellow  wax  dépend  on  some  principle  associated  with  it,  but  not 
eonstilDting  one  of  its  essential  ingrédients. 

Varions  adultérations  hâve  been  practised,  most  of  which  may  be  readily 
deteeted.  Meal,  earth,  and  other  insoluble  substances  are  at  the  same  time 
discerered  and  separated  by  melting  and  straining  the  wax.  When  the 
fractare  is  smooth  and  shining  instead  of  being  granular,  the  présence  of 
resin  may  be  suspected.  This  is  dissolved  by  cold  alcohol,  while  the  wax 
is  left  antouched.  Tallow  and  suet  are  detected  by  the  sofiness  tbey  corn* 
monicate  to  the  wax,  and  its  unpleasant  odour  when  melted. 

Teilow  wax  is  used  in  medicine  chiefly  as  an  ingrédient  of  plasters  and 
eerates. 

■  2.  Cera  Alba  or  fFhite  Wax.  The  colour  of  yellow  wax  is  discharged 
by  expoeing  it  with  an  extended  surface  to  the  combined  influence  of  air, 
I^ht,  and  moisture.  The  process  of  bleaching  it  is  carried  on  to  a  consi- 
dérable extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  wax,  previously  melted, 
is  made  to  fall  in  streams  upon  a  revolving  cylinder,  kept  constantly  wet, 
apon  which  it  concrètes,  forming  thin  ribband-iike  layers.  Thèse,  having 
been  removed,  are  spread  upon  linen  doths  strelched  on  frames,  and  ex- 
posed  to  the  air  and  lighl;  care  being  taken  to  water  and  occasionally  tura 
ihem.  In  a  few  days  they  are  partially  bleached  ;  but  to  deprive  the  wax 
eompletely  of  colour  il  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  whole  process  once,  if  not 
ofteoer.  When  sufficiently  white  il  is  melted  and  cast  into  small  circnlar 
cakes.  The  colour  may  also  be  discharged  by  chlorine  ;  but  the  wax  is  said 
to  be  somewhat  altered.  White  wax  snmetimes  conlains  one  or  more  fatty 
aeids,  conséquent  probably  upon  the  employment  of  alkalies  in  bleaching  it, 
whieh  render  it  an  unfit  ingrédient  in  the  unctuous  préparations  of  certain 
salts.  Of  thèse  acids  it  may  be  deprived  by  means  of  aleohoi.  {Joum.  de 
Pharm.  ei  Chim.,  Se  ter.  iv.  205.) 

Perfectly  pure  wax  is  white,  shining,  diaphanous  in  thin  layers,  inodor- 
•us,  insipid,  barder  and  less  unctuous  to  the  touch  than  the  yellow,  soft  and 
ductile  at  96"  F.,  and  fusible  at  about  155°,  retaining  its  fluidity  at  a  lower 
température.     According  to  Saussure,  its  spécifie  gravity  in  the  solid  state 
is  0-966,  at  178°  F.  0-834,  and  at  201°  0-8247.     By  a  great  beat  it  is  parUy 
volatilized,  pardy  decomposed;  and,  when  flame  is  applied  to  its  vapour,  it 
takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  clear  bright  light.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
in  eold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  elher, 
•which  deposit  it  in  a  great  measure  upon  cooling.      The  essential  and  fixed 
cils  disMlve  it  with  facility  ;  resin  readily  unités  with  itby  fuaipn  ;  and  soaps 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  soda  and  potessa  in  solution.     It  is  not  atfected 
by  the  acids  at  ordinary  températures,  but  is  converted  mto  a  Dlack  mass 
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when  boiled  with  conoentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Its  nltimate  conatitueDta  are 
Carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Dr.  John  ascerlained  ihat  il  coosists  of  two 
distinct  proxiinate  principles,  one  of  which  he  called  tain,  the  otlier  myri- 
an.  According  to  MM.  Boudet  and  Boisiienot,  tiie  former  constitutes  at 
least  70  per  cent,  of  waz,  melts  at  about  143°.  dissolves  in  16  parts  of 
boiling  alcohol,  and  is  aaponifiable  wilh  potassa,  yielding  margaric  actd,  a 
little  oleic  acid,  and  a  fatty  matter  insusceptible  of  saponification  called 
eerain  ;  the  latter  melts  at  149°,  is  dissolved  by  200  parts  of  boiliag  alcohol, 
and  is  not  saponifiable  by  potassa.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Luvy  it 
vould  appear,  that  cerin  and  myricin  are  isomeric  with  each  other  and  with 
wax  ;  that  by  a  boiling  solation  of  potassa  wax  is  whoUy  saponified,  with- 
out  the  formation  of  glycerin  ;  that  both  wax  and  cerin  are  converted  into 
•tearic  acid  by  saponification;  and  that  this,  by  a  further  oxidatioo,  is 
changed  into  margaric  acid.  {Joum.  de  Fhatm.  et  de  Chim,,  3e  ter.  iii.  315.)  | 

White  wax  has  been  adulterated  with  white  lead  and  tallow.  The  former 
sinics  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  when  the  wax  is  melted  ;  the  latter  imparts 
to  it  a  dull  opaque  appearance,  and  a  disagreeable  odour  during  fusion. 
Starch  has  been  employcd  for  the  same  purpose.  It  may  be  detected  by 
dissolving  the  wax  in  oil  of  turpentine,  in  which  starch  is  insoluble.  Pereira 
•ays  that  pure  wax  is  yellowish-white  ;  and  that  the  white  bieached  wax  in 
circulât  cakes  always  contains  spermaceti,  which  la  added  to  improve  its 
colour. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Wax  has  little  eâect  upon  the  System. 
Under  the  impression,  however,  that  it  sheathes  the  inflamed  mucoos  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels,  it  has  been  occasionally  prescribed  in  diarrhœa  and 
dysenteiy  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  as  a  remedy  in  the  latter  com- 
plaint  By  Poerner  it  is  liighly  recommended  in  excoriations  of  th»  bowels, 
attended  with'pain  and  obstinate  diarrhœa.  His  mode  of  using  it  is  to  mell 
the  wax  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds  or  olive  oil,  and,  while  the  mixture  is  still 
bot,  to  incorporate  it  by  means  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  some  mucilagi- 
nous  fluid.  The  dose  is  about  half  a  drachm,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  Another  method  is  to  form  an  emulsion  by  means  of  soap  ;  but 
it  is  évident  that  this  would  be  the  most  energetic  ingrédient  of  the  mixture. 
Wax  is  sometimes  used  to  fiU  cavities  in  carions  teeih.  Its  chief  employ- 
ment,  however,  is  in  the  formation  of  ointments,  cerates,  and  plasters.  It  is 
an  ingrédient  in  almost  ail  the  officinal  cerates,  which,  indeed,  owe  their 
gênerai  title  to  the  wax  they  contain. 

3.  VsGETABLE  Wax.  Many  vegetable  products  contain  wax.  It  ezists 
in  the  pollen  of  numerous  plant»  ;  and  forma  the  bloom  or  glaucous  powder 
which  covers  certain  fruits,  and  the  coating  of  varnish  with  which  leaves  are 
sometimes  supplied.  In  some  plants  it  exista  so  abundantly  asto  be  profit- 
ably  extracted  for  use.  Such  is  the  Ceroxylon  Andicola,  a  lofty  palm  grow* 
ing  on  the  Mountain  of  Quindiu  in  the  South  American  Andes.  Upon  the 
trunk  of  this  tree,  in  the  rings  left  by  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  is  a  coating  of 
wax-like  matter,  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  removed  by  the 
natives,  and  employcd  in  the  manufacture  of  tapers.  It  contains,  according 
to  Vauquelin,  two-thirds  of  a  résinons  substance,  and  one  tliird  of  pure  wax. 

iFee.)  Two  kinds  of  wax  are  collected  in  Brazil,  one  called  camauba, 
rom  the  leaves  of  a  palm  growing  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  the  other  called 
oeuba,  from  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  of  the  province  of  Para.  (Joum.  de  Phartn, 
et  de  Chim.,  3e  ter.  v.  154.)  But  the  form  of  vegetable  wax  in  which  the  drug- 
gists  of  this  country  are  particularly  interested,  is  that  derived  from  the  My- 
rica  eerifera,  and  commonly  called  myrlle  wax.  (See  Bigeloto^s  Jim.  Med. 
Bot.,  iii.  32.)  The  wax  myrtle  is  an  aromatic  shrub,  from  one  to  twelve  feet 
in  height,  found  ia  almoet  ail  parts  of  the  United  States  from  I^ew  Englaiid 
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to  Loubiana.  The  frnit,  which  grows  in  dnstera  closely  attarhetl  to  tbe 
sten»  and  branches,  is  sroall,  globular,  and  covered  wiih  a  whilish  coat  of 
wax,  which  may  be  separated  for  Dse.  Olher  parts  of  the  plant  are  «aid  to 
possess  médical  virtues.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  acrid  and  astringent,  and 
in  large  doses  emetic,  and  has  been  popularly  employed  as  a  remedy  in  jaun- 
dice.  The  process  for  coUecting  the  wax  is  simple.  The  berries  are  boiled 
in  water,  and  the  waz,  melting  and  floating  on  the  surface,  is  either  skimmed 
off  and  strained,  or  allowed  to  concrète  as  the  liquor  cools,  and  removed  in 
the  solid  state.  To  render  it  pure,  it  is  again  melted  and  strained,  and  then 
cast  into  large  cakes.  It  is  coilected  in  New  Jersey,  but  more  abundanily  in 
New  England,  particolarly  Rhode  Island,  whence  it  is  exported  to  otiier 
parts  of  the  conntry. 

JUyrtie  teax  is  of  a  pale  grayish-green  colour,  somewhat  diaphanous,  more 
brittle  and  at  the  same  tiine  more  unctuoas  to  the  touch  than  beeswax,  of  s 
feeble  odour,  and  a  slightly  bitterish  taste.  It  is  aboat  as  heavy  as  water, 
and  melis  at  109°  F.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alco- 
hol,  solnble,  with  the  exception  of  about  thirteen  per  cent.,  in  tweniy  parts 
of  boiling  aleohol,  which  deposits  the  greater  portion  upon  cooiing,  soluble 
also  in  boiling  ether,  and  slightly  so  in  oil  of  turpentine.  In  chemical  rela- 
tions it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  beeswax,  and  consists,  like  that  product, 
of  eerin  and  myricin,  containiog  87  pans  of  the  former  and  13  of  the  latter 
in  the  100.  The  green  colonr,  and  probably  the  bitter  taste,  dépend  upon  a 
distinct  principle,  which  may  be  separated  by  boiling  the  wax  with  ether  and 
allowing  the  liqoid  to  cool.  Tbe  wax  is  deposited  colonriess,  while  the 
ether  remains  green. 

MetHecU  Properties  and  Uses.  This  variety  of  wax  has  been  popularly 
employed  in  the  United  States  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery  ;  and  we  are  toÛ 
by  Dr.  Fahnestock,  that  he  found  great  advantage  from  its  use  in  numerous 
cases  during  an  épidémie  prevalence  of  this  complaint.  He  gave  the  pow- 
dered  wax  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  freqnendy  repeated,  mixed  with  muci- 
lage or  synip.  (^m.  Joum.  Med.  Scien.,  ii.  813.)  It  is  occasionally  substi- 
tated  by  apoihecaries  for  beeswax  in  the  formation  of  plasters,  and  is  used  in 
the  préparation  of  tapers  and  candies.  It  is  somewhat  fragrant  when  bum- 
iog,  but  emits  a  less  brilliant  iight  than  common  lamp-oil.  W. 

CEREVISI.E  FERMENTUM.  Lond.,  Duk 
Yeast. 

I>evare,  i^.;  Bierhetcn,  Oerm.;  Fermento  di  oerTo|;ia,  liai;  Espuma  de  crnrrza,  Span. 

This  is  the  substance  which  rises,  in  the  form  of  froth,  to  the  surface  of 
béer,  and  subsides  to  the  bottom,  during  the  process  of  fermentation.  A 
similar  substance  is  always  produced  during  the  vinoos  fermentation  of  sac- 
charine liquids  ;  but  the  principles  of  its  formation  are  unknown. 

It  is  flocculent,  frothy,  somewhat  viscid,  semi-fluid,  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
colonr,  a  sour  vinous  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste.  At  a  température  of  60°  or 
70°,  in  a  close  vessel  or  damp  atmosphère,  it  soon  undergoes  putréfaction. 
Ezposed  to  a  moderate  beat,  it  loses  its  liquld  portion,  becomes  dry,  hard, 
«id  brittle  :  and  may  in  this  state  be  preserved  for  a  long  time.  In  France 
it  is  brooght  to  the  solid  state  by  introducing  it  into  sacs,  washing  it  with 
water,  then  submitting  it  to  pressure,  and  ultimately  drying  it. 

Teast  is  insolable  in  aleohol  or  water.  Il  was  analyzed  by  Westrumb, 
and  foond  to  contain  in  16142  parts,  13  of  potassa,  16  of  carbonic  acid,  lo 
of  acetie  acid.  46  of  roalic  acid,  09  of  lime,  240  of  aleohol,  120  of  extractive, 
«40  of  mucilage,  318  of  saccharine  matter,  480  of  gluten,  13696  o£  water, 
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besides  traces  of  silica  and  phosphoric  acid.  lu  btttemess  ia  attributable  to 
a  principle  derived  from  the  hops.  The  property  for  which  it  is  chiefly 
vaîued  is  thaï  of  exciting  the  vinous  fermentation  in  saccharine  liquida,  and 
the  panary  fermentation  in  various  farinaceous  substances.  Tbis  property 
it  owes  to  the  azotized  principle  or  gluten  which  it  contains  ;  for  if  separatea 
irorn  this  constituent,  it  loses  its  powers  as  a  ferment,  and  re-acquires  them 
upon  the  subséquent  addition  of  the  gluten.  By  boiling  in  waier  it  is  de- 
prived  of  the  property  of  exciting  fermentation.  At  an  elevated  température  . 
it  is  decomposed,  affording  products  similar  to  those  which  resuit  from  the 
décomposition  of  animal  matters. 

Examined  by  a  microscope,  yeast  is  found  to  abound  in  minute  transpa- 
rent vesicles,  which  appear  to  contain  one  or  more  granules.  Thèse  hâve 
been  sopposed  to  be  liring  infusory  plants  or  animalcules,  which  bave  the 
power  of  propagating  Ihemselves  at  the  expense  of  sugar  and  other  organie 
proximate  principles  with  which  they  may  be  broaght  into  contact  ;  and 
altempts  bave  been  made  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  fermentation  by  the  con- 
jecture, that  the  sugar  or  othér  fermenting  substance,  while  contributing  to 
the  nourishraent  of  thèse  microscopic  beings,  undergoes  a  décomposition 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  new  products.  This  theory,  however,  is  not 
generally  admitted — the  doctrine  of  Liebig,  that  fermentation  is  merely  a 
Chemical  movement  excited  by  a  movement  of  décomposition  going  on  in  the 
ferment,  being  at  présent  the  one  most  in  vogue. 

Médical  Properlies  and  U»t».  Yeast  bas  been  highly  extolled  as  a  remedy 
in  typhoid  fevers,  and  is  said  to  bave  been  given  with  advantage  in  hectic. 
It  is,  however,  little  employed,  as  its  somewhat  tonic  and  stimulating  eflects, 
ascribable  to  the  bitter  principle  of  hops,  the  alcohol,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
which  are  among  its  r^nstituenti,  may  be  oblained  with  equal  certainty  from 
more  convenient  medicines.  Dr.  Hewson,  of  Philadelphia,  informa  us,  that 
in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  attended  with  great  irritability  of  the  slomach,  the 
patient  was  benefited  aud  sustained  by  taiung  a  pint  of  yeast  daily  for  five 
days,  during  which  period  no  other  remedy  was  employed.  Wben  largely 
taken,  it  generally  proves  laxative  ;  and  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
obviate  this  efiect  by  opium.  Extemally  appiied,  it  is  very  useful  in  foui 
and  sloughing  ulcers,  the  felor  of  which  it  corrects,  while  it  affbrds  a  gentle 
stimulus  to  the  debilitated  vessels.  It  ia  usually  employed  mixed  with  fari- 
naceous substances  in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluidoance  to  two  floidounces  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Off.  Prtp.  Cataplasma  Fermenti,  Lond.,  Dub.  W. 

CETACEUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Spermaceti. 

"  A  peculiar  concrète  substance  obtained  from  Physeter  macrocephalus." 
U.S.  "Physeter  Macrocephalus.  Conerelum  in  propriis  eapilit  cellia 
repertum."  Lond.  "  Céline  of  Physeter  macrocephalus,  nearly  pure."  £d. 

Blanc  da  baleine,  Spermaceti,  Céline,  Fr.}  Wallrath,  Germ.;  Spermaceti,  bal.;  Ea- 
perraa  de  bellena,  Span. 

The  spermaceti  whale  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  length,  with  an  enor- 
mous  head,  not*Iess  in  its  largest  part  than  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
constituting  one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  The  vpper  part  of 
the  head  is  occupied  by  large  cavities,  separated  from  each  other  by  cartila- 
ginous  partitions,  and  containing  an  oily  liquid,  which,  afler  the  death  of  the 
animal,  concrètes  into  a  white  unctuous  spongy  mass,  consisting  of  tiie  proper 
spermaceti  mixed  with  oiL     Thia  maaa  ia  removed  from  the  cavities,  and 
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the  oil  allowed  to  sepante  hj  draining.  The  qnantity  of  crude  spermaeeti 
thos  obtained  from  a  whale  of  the  ordinary  size,  is  more  than  sofficient  to  fiil 
twelTe  large  barrels.  It  still,  however,  contains  mnch  oily  metter  and  other 
imparities,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  expression,  washing  with  hot  water, 
meiting,  straining,  and  lastly  by  repeated  washing  with  a  weak  boiling  ley 
of  potash.  The  oommon  whale  oil,  and  the  oil  of  other  cetaeeon»  animais, 
coniain  smali  quantifies  of  spermaeeti,  which  they  slowly  deposit  on  long 
standing. 

Spermaeeti  îs  in  white,  pearly,  semitransparent  masses,  of  a  crystalline 
foliaceons  textnre  ;  friable,  soft  and  somewhat  unctnous  to  the  touch  ;  slightly 
odoroas;  insipid;  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-943;  fusible  at  112°  F.  {Bo»iock)s  vola» 
tilizable  at  a  higher  température  withont  change  in  vactio,  but  partially 
decomposed  if  the  air  is  admilted  ;  inflammable  ;  insoluble  in  water  ;  soluble 
in  smaJl  proportion  io  boiling  aleohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  bot  de- 
posited  as  the  liquida  cool  ;  readily  solnble  in  the  fixed  cil»  ;  not  affected  by 
the  minerai  acids,  except  the  aulphnric,  which  décomposes  and  dissolves  it  ; 
lendered  yellowish  and  rancid  by  long  exposore  to  hot  air,  but  capable  of 
heiog  again  pnriâed  by  washing  with  a  warm  ley  of  potash.  By  the  agencr 
of  the  alkalies,  it  is  with  di£5culty  saponified,  being  converted  into  an  acid, 
called  by  MM.  Damas  and  Stass  ethalic  acid,  and  a  peculiar  principle 
named  ^hal  by  Cherreul.  Spermaeeti,  when  quite  pure,  may  be  considered 
eitber  as  a  compound  of  ethalic  acid  and  ethal,  or,  more  probably,  as  a 
distinct  substance,  which  is  resolved  into  thèse  two  by  reaction  with  alkaline 
itdatioDs.  {Smith,  Jlnrud.  der  Chent.  tmd  Pharm.,  xlii.  241.)  The  name 
of  eelm  waa  proposed  for  it  in  this  state  by  Chevreul.  As  found  in  the 
afaops  it  is  not  entirely  pore,  containing  a  iixed  oil,  and  often  a  peculiar 
eolooring  principle.  From  thèse  it  is  separated  by  boiling  in  aleohol,  which 
on  cooling  deposits  the  cttîn  in  crystalline  scales.  Thus  purifîed,  il  does 
not  meh  ander  120°  F.,  is  solnble  in  40  parts  of  boiling  aleohol  of  the  sp. 
gr.  0-821  (TTunard),  and  is  barder,  more  shining,  and  less  nnctuous  to  the 
tooch  than  ordinary  spermaeeti.  The  ultimate  constituents  of  spermaeeti 
are  carfoon,  hydrogen,  and  ozygen  ;  and  its  formula,  according  to  Damas, 
C>HaO. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Usa.  Like  the  fixed  oils,  spermaeeti  bas  beea 
given  as  a  demnlcent  in  irritations  of  the  palmonary  and  intestinal  mncoos 
membranes  ;  but  it  possesses  no  peculiar  virtues,  arid  its  internai  use  has 
been  generally  abandoned.  It  may  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  aleohol  or  almond  oil,  or  suspended  in  water,  by  means  of  mucilage, 
or  the  yolk.  of  eggs  and  sugar.  Extemally  it  is  much  employed  as  an  ingré- 
dient of  ointments  and  cerates. 

Off.  Prip.  Ceratum  Cetacei,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Unguentum  Aqu»  Rose, 
U.  S.}  Ungaentom  Cetacei,  Land.  ^> 

CETRARIA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Iceland  Moss. 

"Cetraria  Wandica."  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  „^,„ 

qgr.Syn.     lichen  ISLANDICUS.      CETRARIA  I8LANDICA. 

Planu.  Dub.  , ,     ..       r..i   >  • 

Liefaeo  fTbtuide,  fV,-  Ishodieh»  Moos,  Oer».;  Lichene  Wwidico,  liai;  iM^am^ 

"cS^Sr  Sex.  Sv$t.  Cryptogamia  Lichencs.— -Va*.  Ord.  Lichenace... 

GmCh.  Plmt  earUlagino-membranoas,  "««n/!'°f ,?' •^0^4  i^^^* 

«Boodi,  and  naked  on  both  aides.    Jlfotheàa  .hield-^like,  obUquely  adnate 
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vith  the  maigin,  the  disk  ooloured,  piano  concave;  border  inflexed,  derived 
from  the  frond.  Loudon's  Eneye. 

The  genus  Lichen  of  Liniueus  has  been  divided  by  subséquent  botanists 
into  numerous  gênera,  whicb  hâve  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct 
order,  bolh  in  the  natural  and  artificial  Systems  of  arrangement.  The  name 
Cetraria  was  conferred  by  Acharius  on  the  genus  to  which  the  Iceland  mo«a 
belongs. 

Cetraria  hlandica.  kahmas,  lÀchenog.  Univ.&M. — Lichen  Idandictu. 
Woody.  Med.  Bot.  p.  803.  t  271.  Iceland  moss  is  foliaceous,  erect,  from 
two  to  four  inches  high,  with  a  dry,  coriaceous,  smooth,  shining,  laciuiated 
frond  or  leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  are  irregularly  subdivided,  channeled,  and 
fringed  at  tbeir  edges  with  rigid  hairs.  Those  divisions  upon  which  the 
fruit  i«  borne  are  dilated.  The  colour  is  olive-brown  or  greenish-gray  above, 
reddish  at  the  base,  and  lighter  on  ihe  under  than  the  upper  surface.  The 
fructification  is  in  flat,  shield-like,  reddish-brown  réceptacles,  with  elevatetl 
entire  edges,  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  frond  near  ils  border. 

The  plant  is  found  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  old  and  new  continents, 
and  on  the  elevated  mountains  further  south.  It  received  its  name  from  the 
abundance  in  which  it  prevails  in  Iceland.  It  is  also  abundant  on  the  mouD- 
tains  and  in  the  sandy  plains  of  New  England. 

The  dried  moss  is  of  diversified  colour,  grayish-white,  brown,  and  red  in 
différent  parts,  with  less  of  the  green  tint  than  in  the  récent  state.  It  ù 
inodorous,  and  has  a  mucilaginous,  bitter  taste.  Macerated  in  water  it 
absorbs  rather  more  than  its  own  weight  of  the  Auid,  and,  if  the  water  be 
warm,  rcnders  it  bitter.  Boiling  water  extracts  ail  its  soluble  principles. 
The  décoction  thickens  upon  cooling,  and  acquires  a  gelatinous  consistence, 
resembling  Ihat  of  starch  in  appearance,  but  without  its  viscidity.  After 
aome  time  the  dissolved  matter  séparâtes,  and  when  dried  forma  semitrans- 
parent  masses,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  aloohol,  or  ether,  but  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  in  solution  forming  a  blue  compounJ  with  iodine.  Thia 
principle  resembles  starch  in  its  gênerai  characters,  but  différa  from  it  in  some 
respects,  and  has  received  the  distinctive  name  of /tc/ientn.  The  moslaccurate 
analysis  of  Iceland  moss,  is  that  by  Berzelius.  By  this  chemist  100  parts 
were  found  to  afford  1-6  of  chlorophylle,  3-0  of  a  peculiar  bitier  principle, 
30  of  uDcrystallizable  sugar,  3*7  of  gum,  7-0  of  the  apothème  of  extractive, 
44-6  of  the  peculiar  starch-like  principle,  1-0  of  the  biiichenates  of  potassa 
and  lime  mixed  with  phosphate  of  lime,  and  36-2  of  amylaceous  fibrin — the 
excess  being  TO  parts.  (^Traité  de  Chitn.,  vi.  251.) 

The  name  of  cetrarin  has  been  conferred  on  the  bitter  principle  of  Iceland 
moss.  The  following  process  for  obtaining  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Ilerberger,  who 
is  said  to  hâve  been  the  fîrst  to  procure  it  in  a  pure  state.  The  moss,  coarsely 
powdered,  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  four  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  of 
0-883.  The  liquid,  when  cool,  is  expressed  and  fillered,  and  trealed  with 
diluted  inuriatic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  three  drachme  to  every  pound  of 
moss  employed.  Water  is  then  added  in  the  quantily  of  about  four  limes 
the  bulk  of  the  liquid,  and  the  mixture  left  for  a  night  in  a  closed  matrass. 
The  deposit  which  forros  is  collecled  on  a  fîlter,  allowed  to  drain  as  much 
as  possible,  and  submitted  to  the  press.  To  purify  it,  the  mass,  while  still 
moist,  is  broken  into  small  pièces,  washed  with  alcohol  or  ether,  and  treated 
with  two  hundred  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  tbe 
cetrarin,  leaving  the  other  organic  principles  by  which  it  bas  been  hitherto  ac- 
companied.  The  freater.part  is  deposited  as  the  liquor  cools,  and  the  remain- 
der  may  be  obtained  by.eVaporation.  By  this  processone  pound  of  moss  yielded 
to  Dr.  Herberger  133  grains  of  cetrarin.     This  princip'e  is  white,  not 
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crystalline,  light,  nnalterable  in  Ihe  air,  inodorous,  and  exceedingly  bitter, 
especially  in  alcoholic  solation.  Ils  best  solvent  is  absolute  alcohol,  of  which 
100  parla  dissolve  1-7  of  cetrarin  at  the  boiling  température.  Ether  also 
dissolves  it,  and  it  is  slightly  solublein  water.  Its  solutions  are  quite  neutral 
to  test  paper.  It  is  precipitated  by  the  acids,  and  rendereJ  mnch  more  solu- 
ble  by  the  alkalies.  Conccntrated  muriaiic  acid  changes  its  colour  to  a  bright 
bine.  It  precipitateH  th«  salts  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver.  In  the  dose 
of  two  grains'  repeated  every  two  hours  it  has  been  used  succcssfully  in 
-intemiittent  fever.  (See  Joitm.  de  Pkarm.  xxiii.  505,  and  .âm.  Joum.  oj 
Pharm.  x.  54.) 

The  gum  and  starch  contained  in  the  moss  render  it  sullicienlly  nutritive 
10  serve  as  food  for  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  Lapland,  who  employ  it 
powdered  and  made  into  bread,  or  boiled  with  milk,  having  first  partially 
freed  it  from  the  bitter  principle  by  repeated  macération  in  water.  The  bit- 
temess  may  be  entirely  extracted  by  macerating  the  powdered  moss,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  twenty-four  times  its  weight  of  a  solation  formed  with 
1  part  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  376  parts  of  water,  decanting  the  liquid 
at  the  end  of  this  time,  and  repeating  the  procees  with  an  equal  quantily  of 
the  solution.  The  powder  being  now  dried  is  perfeclly  sweet  and  highly 
nutritive.     This  process  was  snggested  by  Berzelius. 

AfetHeal  Propertiei  and  Uses.  Iceland  mogs  is  at  the  same  time  demul» 
eent,  outritious,  and  tonic,  and  therefore  wsll  calculated  for  affections  of  the 
mncous  membrane  of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  in  which  the  local  disease  ia 
associated  with  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  the  sys» 
tem  generally.'  Hence  it  has  been  found  useful  in  chronic  eatarrhs,  and  olher 
pulmonary  affections  attended  with  copious  and  debilitating  expectoration, 
especially  wbenihe  matterdischarged  was  of  a  purulent  character;  as  also  in 
dyspepsia,  chronic  dysentery,  and  diarrhosa.  It  has,  moreover,  been  giveit 
io  cases  of  debility  succeeding  acute  disease,  or  dépendent  on  copions  puru- 
lent dvicharge  from  external  ulcers.  But  the  complaint  in  the  (reatment  of 
which  it  has  acqnired  most  réputation  is  pnlmonary  consumption.  It  had 
kmg  been  employed  in  this  disease,  and  in  hœmoptysis,  by  the  Danish  phy> 
aieians,  before  it  became  known  to  the  profession  at  large.  In  the  lalter  half 
of  the  last  century  it  was  introduced  into  extensive  use  ;  and  mimerons  cases 
of  cures  snpposed  to  hâve  been  offected  by  it  are  on  record.  But  now  that 
the  pathology  of  consumption  is  understood,  physicians  hâve  ceased  to  expect 
material  advanlage  from  it  in  the  genuine  tuberculuus  form  of  the  discase; 
and  tbere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cases  which  hâve  recovered  under  ita 
ose,  were  nothing  raore  than  chronic  bronchitis  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
pnlmonary  tissue.  It  can  act  only  as  a  mild,  nutritions,  demulcent  tonic; 
aad  eertainly  exercises  no  spécifie  influence  over  lubercnlous  disease. 

It  is  nsnally  employed  in  the  form  of  décoction.  (See  Decoclum  Cetra- 
Tuc.)  By  some  writers  it  is  recommended  to  deprive  it  of  the  bitter  principle 
by  macération  in  water,  or  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  before  preparing  the 
décoction;  bat  we  thns  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  a  simple  demulcent,  or  mild 
article  of  diet,  in  which  respect  it  is  not  siiperior  to  the  ordinary  farinaceoua 
or  gummy  substances  used  in  medicine.  The  powder  is  somelimes  given  in 
ifae  dose  of  thirty  grains  or  a  dnichm  ;  and  a  préparation'  has  oblained  some 
Kpnte,  in  which  the  ground  moss  is  incorporated  with  chocolaté,  and  used 
at  the  morning  and  evening  meal  as  an  ordinary  beveragé; 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctnm  Cetrariœ,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  '  W, 
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CHENOPODIUM.  U.S. 
Wormteed. 

"  The  fruit  of  Chenopodium  anthelminticum."  U.  S. 

Chenopodium.  Stx.  Syat.  Pentandria  Digynia.— iVof.  Ord.  Chenopo- 
diaceœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved,  five-cornered.  CoroOa  none.  Seed  one,  len- 
Ucutar,  auperior.  ffitld, 

Chenopodium  anlhelminticum.  Willd.  <^.  Plant,  i.  1304;  Barton,  Med. 
Bot.  il  183.  This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  with  an  herbaceoua, 
erect,  branching,  furrowed  stem,  which  rises  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height 
The  leaves  are  alternate  or  scattered,  sessile,  oblong  lanceoUte,  attcnoaled  at 
both  ends,  sinaated  and  toothed  on  the  margin,  conspicuouslj  veined,  of  a 
yellowish'green  colour,  and  dotted  on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers  are 
very  numerous,  sniall,of  the  sameoolonr  with  the  leaves,  and  arranged  in  long, 
leafiess,  terminal  panicles,  which  are  composed  of  sleoder,  dense,  glomerate, 
alternating  spikes. 

This  species  of  Chenopodium,  known  commonly  by  the  naroes  of  wortn- 
»eed  and  Jerutàlem  oak,  grows  in  almost  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
most  vigorously  and  abundantly  in  the  southem  section.  It  is  usually  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  rubbish,  along  fences,  in  the  streets  of  villages,  and  in  the 
commons  about  the  larger  towns.  It  flowers  from  July  to  Séptember,  and 
ripens  its  seeds  successively  through  the  autumn.  The  whole  herb  has  a 
atrong,  peculiar,  ofiènsive,  yet  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  which  it  retains 
'when  dried.  AU  parts  of  the  plant  are  occasionally  employed  ;  but  the  fruit 
only  is  strictly  officinal.     This  should  be  colleeted  in  Qctober. 

Wormseed,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  in  small  grains,  not  larger  than  the 
'head  of  a  pin,  irregularly  spherical,  very  light,  of  a  dull,  greenish-yellow  or 
brownisb  colour,  a  bitterish,  somewhat  aromatic,  pungent  taste,  and  pos- 
sessed  in  a  high  degree  of  the  peculiar  smell  of  Uie  plant.  Thèse  grains, 
'yrhen  deprived,  by  rubbing  them  in  the  hand,  of  a  capsular  covering  which 
invests  the  proper  seed,  exhibit  a  shining  surface  of  a  very  dark  colour.  They 
abound  in  a  volatile  oil,  upon  which  their  sensible  propériies  and  médical 
virtues  dépend,  and  which  is  obtained  separate  by  distilûtion.  (See  Oleum 
Chenopodii.)  The  same  oil  imprégnâtes  to  a  greater  or  le^s  estent  the  whole 
plant 

The  fruit  of  the  Chenopodium  ambrosioides,  which  is  also  an  indigenons 
plant,  and  very  prévalent  in  the  Middie  States,  is  said  to  be  used  indiscrimî- 
nately  with  that  of  the  C.  anthelminticum,  It  may  be  distipguished  by  itt 
odour,  which  is  weaker  and  less  offensive,  and  to  some  persons  agreeable. 
The  plant  itself  is  ofien  confounded  wiih  the  trne  wormseed,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  its  flowers  in  leafy  racemes.  This  species  of  Chenopodium 
has  been  employed  in  Europe  as  a  remedy  in  nervous  aflections,  particulariy 
chorea.  Five  or  six  cases  of  this  disease,  reported  by  Plenk,  yielded,  after 
having  resisted  the  ordinary  mëans,  to  ihe  daily  use  of  an  infusion  of  two 
drachms  of  the  plant  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  cnplùl 
norning  and  erening,  and  associated  with  the  employment  of  pepperfflint 
(Merat  and  De  Lens,  Dicl.  de  Mat.  Med.) 

The  C.  Botrys,  which  is  also  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Jenutdem 
oak,  is  another  indigenous  species,  possessing  anthelmintic  virtues.  The 
plant  is  said  to  bave  been  used  in  France  with  advantage  as  a  pectoral  in 
catarrb  and  humoral  asthma. 
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Meàtaû  Pnpertie»  and  Uses.  Wonnseed  a  one  of  our  moat  efficient 
indigenooa  anthelmintics,  and  is  thonght  to  be  particulaily  adapted  to  the  ex- 
polsioo  of  lambrici  in  efaiidren.  A  doae  of  it  is  usuaily  f  ivea  before  break- 
fttt  in  the  morning,  and  at  bed  time  in  the  erening,  for  three  or  foup  daya 
soecessively,  and  then  followed  by  calomel  or  some  other  brisk  cathariic.  If 
the  worms  are  not  expelled,  the  same  plan  is  repealed.  The  medicine  k 
BMst  eonTeniently  administered  in  powder,  mixed  with  synip  in  the  form  of 
«I  eleetuary.  The  dose  for  a  child  two  or  three  yeara  old,  is  from  one  to 
two  flcmples.  The  ?olatile  oil  is  perhaps  more  freqoenlly  given  than  the 
frnit  in  substance,  though  i\a  offensive  odour  and  taste  sometimea  render  it 
of  difficalt  administration.  The  dose  fcH:  a  child  is  from  five  to  ten  drops, 
mixed  wIth  sngar,  or  in  the  form  of  emulaion.  A  tablespoonful  of  the  ex- 
preased  juiee  of  the  leaves,  or  a  wineglassfol  of  a  décoction  prepared  by 
boiiing  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  plant  in  a  pint  of  milk,  with  the  addition  of 
onnge-peel  or  other  aromatic,  is  somelimes  substituled  in  domestic  practice 
tôt  the  ordinary  doee  of  the  fruit  and  oil. 

Off.Prtf.  Olenm  Cbenopodii,  U.S.  W. 

CHIMAPHILA.  U.S.,Lond. 
Pipsisserva. 

"  The  leaves  of  Chimaphila  nmbellata."  U.  S.  "  Ghimaphila  corymboea. 
IMm."  Lortd. 

Off.  Sun.  PYROLA.  Herb  of  Chimaphila  umbellata.  Ed.j  PYROLA 
UMBELLATA.  Herba.  Dub. 

CHnnAPBiLA.  Stx.  Sytt.  Decandria  Monogynia.^iVa/.  Ord.  Pyrolace». 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Petalt  five.  J^le  very  short,  immersed  in 
die  germ.  Stigma  annolar,  orbicalar,  with  a  five-lobed  disk.  FUamentê 
stipitate  ;  stipe  discoid,  eiliate.  Captides  five-celled,  opening  from  the  sum» 
mits,  margins  unconnected.  Nutlall. 

Tfais  genus  was  separated  from  the  Pyrola  by  Pnrsh,  and  is  now  admitted 
by  most  botanical  writers.  It  embraces  two  species,  the  C.  umbellata  and 
C.  maeulata,  which  are  both  indigenous,  and  known  throaghout  the  country 
by  the  common  title  of  teinter  green.  The  generic  title  was  founded  upon 
the  Tnlgar  name  of  the  plants.  It  is  forma  of  two  Greek  worda,  x"f^ 
winler,  and  ^ ixof  a  friend.     The  C.  umbellata  only  is  officinal. 

C3ùtnaphUa  umbellata.  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  17. — Pyrola  umbelkUa. 
WIDd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  622  ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  16.  The  pipsissewa 
is  a  small  erergreen  plant,  wiih  a  perennial,  creeping,  yellowuh  root  (rhi- 
xoma),  which  gives  rise  to  several  simple,  erect  or  semt-procumbent  stems, 
from  four  to  eight  inches  in  height,  and  ligneous  at  their  base.  The  leaves 
are  wedge-shaped,  somewhat  laneeolate,  serrate,  coriaceons,  smooth,  of  a 
•hining  sap-green  eolour  on  the  upper  sarface,  paler  beneath,  and  supported 
«pon  short  footstalks,  in  irregalar  whorls,  of  which  there  are  usuaily  two 
on  the  same  stem.  The  fiowers  are  disposed  in  a  small  terminal  corymb, 
and  stand  npon  nodding  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  small,  and  divided  at  ils 
border  into  five  teeth  or  segments.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  roundish, 
concave,  spreading  petals,  which  are  of  a  white  eolour  tinged  with  red,  and 
exhale  an  agreeable  odour.  The  stamens  are  ten,  with  filaments  shorter 
than  the  petals,  and  with  large,  nodding,  bifurcated,  purple  anthers.  The 
geim  is  globular  and  depressed,  supporling  a  thick  and  apparently  sessile 
■tigma,  the  style  being  short  and  immersed  in  tlie  germ.  The  seeds  ara 
nnmeroDs,  linear,  chafly,  and  enclosed  in  a  roundish,  depressed,  five-celled, 
five-valved  calyx,  baving  the  persistent  ealyx  at  the  base. 
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This  hnmble  bat  beaotifui  evergreen  is  a  native  of  tha  northem  latitodes  of 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  is  found  in  ail  parta  of  ihe  United  States,  and 
eitends  even  to  the  Pacific  océan.  It  growa  under  the  ahade'of  wooda,  and 
préféra  a  looae  aandy  eoil,  enriched  hy  decayingleavea.  The  flowera  appear 
in  June  and  July.  AU  parte  of  tiie  plant  are  endowod  with  active  propertiea. 
The  leavea  and  «tenta  are  kept  in  the  ahopa. 

The  C.  tnacidata,  or  apotted  winter  green,  probably  poaseaaea  aimilar  rir- 
tnes  with  the  C.  umbcUata.  The  character  of  the  leavea  of  the  two  planta 
vill  serve  to  distinguish  them.  Those  of  the  G.  maculata  are  lanceolate, 
Tounded  at  the  base,  where  they  are  broader  than  near  the  aummit,  and  of  a 
deep  olive  green  colour,  veined  with  greenish  white;  thoae  of  the  officinal 
species  are  broadest  near  the  sommit,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  bare,  and  of 
a  oniforni  shining  green.  In  drying,  with  exposure  to  light,  the  colour  fadea 
Tery  much,  though  it  atill  retaina  a  greeniah  hue. 

Pipaissewa,  when  fresh  and  bruised,  exhales  a  pecnliar  odonr.  The  taate 
of  the  leaves  is  pleasanily  bitter,  astringent,  and  sweetish;  that  of  the  stema 
and  root  unités  with  thèse  qualities  a  considérable  degree  of  pungency. 
Boiling  water  extracta  the  active  propertiea  of  the  plant,  which  are  also 
imparted  to  alcohol.  The  oonsiituenta,  so  far  aa  ascertained,  are  bitter 
extractive,  tannin,  resin,  gum,  lignin,  and  saline  matlers.  The  active  prin- 
ciple  bas  not  yet  been  isolated,  ihough  it  probably  exista  in  the  substance 
called  bitter  extractive. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Uses.  Thia  plant  ia  diuretic,  lonic,  and  astrin- 
gent. It  waa  employed  by  the  aborigines  in  various  complaints,  especially 
scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  nephritic  affections.  ■  From  their  hands  it  paaaed 
into  thoae  of  the  European  settlers,  and  was  long  a  popular  remedy  in  cer« 
tain  parts  of  the  country,  before  it  waa  adopted  by  the  profession.  The 
first  regular  treatise  in  relation  to  it  that  has  come  to  oar  knowledge,  was 
the  thesis  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  piiblished  in  the  year  1803  ;  but  litUe  was  thought 
of  it  tiU  the  appearance  of  the  paper  of  Dr.  Soromervjlle,  in  the  5ih  vol.  of 
the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  By  thia  writer  it  was  bighly 
recommended  as  a  remedy  in  dr^psy  ;  and  bis  favourable  report  haa  been 
suatained  by  the  aubseqoent  statements  of  raany  respectable  practitioners. 
It  ia  particularly  useful  in  cases  attended  with  disordered  digestion  and  gêne- 
rai debility,  in  which  ita  tonic  propertiea  and  gênerai  acceptability  to  the 
Btomach  prove  highly  oseful  anxiliaries  to  its  diuretic  powers.  Neverth^eaa, 
it  cannot  be  relied  on  exclusively  in  the  treatment  of  the  complaint  ;  for, 
though  it  generally  produces  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  it  has  aeldom  effect- 
ed  cures.  Other  disorders,  in  which  it  is  said  to  hâve  proved  useful,  are-èal- 
culous  and  nephritic  affections,  and  in  -gênerai  ail  those  complaints  of  the 
urinary  passages  for  which  uva  ursi  is  prescribed.  It  is  very  highly  estéeméd 
by  aome  practitionera  aa  a  remedy  in  scrofula,  both  before  and  after  the 
occurrence  of  ulcération  ;  and  it  has  certainly  proved  highly  advantageons  in 
certain  obstinate  ill-conditioned  ulcéra  and  cutaneous  éruptions,  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  a  strumous  diathesis.  In  thèse  cases  it  ia  used  both  inter- 
nally,  and  locally  as  a  wash. 

The  décoction  ia  the  préparation  usually  preferred,  and  may  be  taken  to 
the  amonnt  of  a  pint  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  watery  extrnct  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  four  times  a  day.  Mr.  Procter 
prépares  a  syrup  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  the  leaves,  linely  bruised,  in 
eighl  fluidoonces  of  water  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  per- 
eolation  till  a  pint  of  fluid  is  obtained,  which  is  reduced  one-half  by  evapo- 
ration,  and  incorporatcd  with  twelve  ounces  of  sugar.  One  or  two  table- 
apoonfuls  may  be  given  for  a  dose. 

Ojr.  Prep.  Decootum  Chimaphil»,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dvb.  W. 
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CHIRETTA.  EtL 
CUretta. 

"  Hab  and  root  of  AgathotM  ChirayU."  Ed. 

AoAXBom.   Sex.i^it.  Pentandria  MonogjrnuL— >JVa/.  Or</.   Gentian- 


601.  Ch.  CorcOa  witbering,  rotate,  in  satÏTation  twisted  lo  the  right; 
with  glandolar  hollows  prolected  by  a  fringed  acale  opon  the  segments. 
AUher»  not  changing.  Stigma»  seasile.  Ctqtnde*  coniea],  one-celled, 
with  ipongy  pLacentaB  upon  the  sutures.     Seeds  indefioite,  minute.   {Lind- 

JlgatAoia  Chirayia.  Don,  Lond.  Phil.  Mag.  1836,  p.  76. — Gentiana 
Gur^ta.  Fleming,  ^tiat.  Rutareh.  xi.  167.  The  chirayta  or  chireUa 
if  an  aonaal  jdant,  about  three  feet  high,  with  an  ereet,  smooth,  roand  stem, 
biaoching  into  an  eiegant  leafy  panicle,  and  fumisbed  with  opposite,  em- 
braeing,  lanceolate,  very  acute,  eniire,  smooth,  three  or  five-nerved  leaves. 
The  towers  are  nnmerous,  peduncled,  yellow,  with  a  four-deft  ealyx  having 
linear  aenle  divisions,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  spreading  and  four-parted,  four 
stamens,  a  single  style,  and  a  two-lobed  stigma.  The  capsules  are  sborter 
than  the  permanent  ealyx  and  corolla.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and 
other  pans  of  Northern  India.  The  whole  of  it  is  officinal.  It  ts  gathered 
aboat  the  time  when  the  fiowers  begin  to  decay. 

The  dried  plant  is  imported  into  Europe  in  bundies.  The  root  is  fibrons, 
aad  the  stems  contain  a  yellowish  pith.  In  other  respects  it  corresponds  with 
the  description  above  given.  Ail  parts  of  it  bave  a  very  bitter  taste,  which 
is  stFOOgest  in  the  root.  It  is  without  odour.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  ils 
virtoes,  which  are  aiso  retained  in  the  extracL  Âccording  to  Lassaigne  and 
Bmssel,  the  stems  contain  resio,  a  yellow  bitter  substance,  brown  colouring 
matter,  gum,  and  varions  salts. 

/UfiliMl  Proptrtit»  and  Use».  Chiretta  has  long  been  used  in  India, 
where  il  is  a  &voarit0  remedy  with  both  the  native  and  European  practition- 
ers.  It  has  recently  been  introduced  into  Europe,  where  it  appears  to  be 
higfaly  esteemed  ;  bat  bas  not  been  employed  to  any  considérable  extent  in 
ihis  eoaotry.  Its  properties  are  those  of  the  pure  bitlers,  and  probably  do  not 
difiër  from  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  natural  family  of  Gentianacee. 
(See  OaUiana.)  Like  thèse,  in  overdoses  il  nauseates  and  oppresses  the 
stomach.  Some  bave  supposed  that,  in  addition  to  its  tonic  properties,  it 
exerts  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  liver,  promoting  the  sécrétion  of  bile  and 
eorreeting  it  when  deranged,  and  restoring  healthy  évacuations  in  cases  of 
habitnal  costiveness.  Bot  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  produces  any 
other  eflects  of  this  kind  than  soch  as  are  incident  to  its  tonic  power,  and 
migfat  be  expected  from  the  other  pure  bitlers.  Il  has  been  nsed  in  dyspep- 
m,  io  the  debility  of  convalescence,  and  generally  in  cases  in  which  corro- 
borant measnres  are  indicated.  In  India  it  has  been  successfuUy  employed 
in  iatennitlenls  and  rémittents,  combined  with  the  seeds  of  the  (htilandina 
Bondue.  It  may  be  administered  in  powder,  infusion,  tincture,  or  exiract. 
The  dose  in  substance  is  twenty  grains.    The  infnsion  is  officinaL 

Off.  Prtp.  Infusum  Chiretts,  Ed.  W. 
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CHONDRUS.  U.S.,  Seomdary. 
Irish  Moss. 

««ChondroB  crispus.  (Greville.  .âlg.  Brit.)"  U.  S. 

Chondrus.  Sex.  Sy»t.  Cryptogamia  Algae. — Nat.  Ord.  Algacee. 

Gtn.  Ch.  Frond  carttlaginous,  dilating  upwards  into  a  flat,  nerveieaa, 
dichotomously  divided  frond,  of  a  pitrplish  or  livid-red  colour.  Fntetifica. 
tion,  snbspherical  capsules  in  the  substance  of  the  frond,  rarely  supported  on 
little  stalks,  and  containing  a  mass  of  minute  free  seeds.  (OrevUle,  ftom 
lÀndley^s  Flor.  Med.) 

Chondrus  crisptu.  Greville,  Jllg.  Brit.  129.  t.  15. —  Spfuerococaa 
eritpus.  Â'gardh. — Fucus  crispus.  Linn.  The  Irith  moaa,  or  carragem, 
as  it  is  frequently  called,  consists  of  a  flat,  siender,  eartilaginous  frond,  from 
two  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  dilated  as  it  ascends  until  it  becomes  two  or 
Ihree  Unes  in  width,  then  repeatedlv  and  dichotomously  divided,  wilh  linear, 
vedge-shaped  segments,  and  more  or  less  curled  np  so  as  to  ditninish  the 
apparent  length.  The  capsules  are  somewhat  hemispherical,  and  are  im- 
bedded  in  the  disk  of  the  frond.  The  plant  grows  upon  rocks  and  stones  on 
tbe  coasts  of  Europe,  and  is  especially  abundant  on  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  Ireland,  «hère  il  is  collected  for  use.  It  is  said  also  to  be  a  native 
of  the  United  States. 

When  collected,  it  is  washed  and  dried.  In  the  récent  state  it  is  of  a 
pnrplish  colour,  but,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  yellowish  or  yellowish-while, 
with  occasionally  pnrplish  portions.  It  is  transiucent,  of  a  feeble  odour,  and 
nearly  tasteless.  It  swells  up  in  cold  water,  but  does  net  dissolve.  Boiling 
vater  dissolves  a  large  proportion  of  it,  and,  if  the  solution  be  sufliciently 
concentrated,  gelatinizes  on  cooling.  According  to  Feuchtwanger,  it  contains 
starch,  and  a  large  proportion  of  pectin,  with  compounds  of  sulphur,  chlorine, 
and  bromine,  and  some  oxalate  of  lime.  Herberger  found  79*  I  per  cent,  «f 
vegetable  jelly,  and  9'.5  of  mucus,  with  fatty  matter,  free  acids,  chlorides, 
&c.,  but  neither  iodine  nor  bromine.  M.  Dupasquier  discovered  in  it  both 
of  thèse  principles,  which  had  cscaped  attention  previously  in  conséquence 
of  their  reaction,  as  soon  as  liberated,  upon  the  sulphuret  of  sodium  resulting 
from  the  décomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  of  the  raoss  when-  charred. 
{Joum.  de  Pkarm.  et  de  Chim.,  3e.  ser.,  iii.  1 13.)  The  pectin  or  vegetable 
jelly,  Pcreira  thinks  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  proximate  principle,  and 
proposes  to  call  carrageenin.  It  is  distinguished  from  gum  by  affording 
when  dissolved  in  water  no  precipitate  with  alcohol,  from  starch  by  not 
becoming  blue  with  tincture  of  iodine,  from  pectin  by  yielding  no  precipitste 
with  acétate  of  lead,  and  no  mucic  acid  by  the  action  of  nilric  acid. 

Carrageen  is  nutritive  and  demulcent,  and,  being  easy  of  digestion  and  not 
nnpleasant  to  the  taste,  forms  a  useful  article  of  diet  in  cases  in  which  the 
farinaceous  préparations,  such  as  tapioca,  sago,  bariey,  &;c.,  are  usually  em- 
ployed.  It  has  been  particularly  recoramended  in  chronic  pectoral  affections, 
ecrofulous  complainL*,  dysentery,  diarrhœa,  and  disorders  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  décoction,  made  by  boiling  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  water  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  moss  down  to  a  pint.  Sugar  and 
lemon  juice  may  usually  be  added  to  improve  the  flavour.  Milk  may  bs 
substituted  for  water,  when  a  more  nutritions  préparation  is  required.  I*  •' 
recommended  to  macerate  the  moss  for  about  ten  minutes  in  cold  water  before 
submitting  it  to  décoction.  Any  unpieesant  flavour  that  it  may  hâve  acquired 
from  the  contact  of  foreign  substances  is  thus  removed.  W. 
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CIMICIFUGA.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Black  Snakeroot. 

"The  root  of  Cimicifoga  racemosa."  U.  S. 

GoncarDeA.  Stx.  Syst.  Polyandria  Di-Pentagynia.— iVo/.  Ord.  Ranuiv- 
enlaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Ckdyx  four  or  five  leaved.  Petala  fonr  to  eight,  deformed,  thick- 
uh,  sometimes  wanting.  Ctgtiuk»  one  to  five,  oblong,  many-eeeded.  Seeds 
aqDsmose.  Nuttidl. 

Gmicyitga  racemosa.  Torrey,  fïor.  219. — C.  Serpeniaria.  Pursh,  JTor. 
Jkn.  Stpt.  p.  372. — Jlctsea  racemosa.  Willd.  i^.  Plant,  ii.  1 139. — Maerotyt 
raeemosa.  Eaton's  Manual,  p.  288.  This  is  a  tall  stalely  plant,  having  a 
perennial  root,  and  a  simple  faerbaceous  stem,  which  rises  rrom  four  to  eight 
îieet  in  beight.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  ternately  decomposed,  having  ob- 
long ovale  leaflets,  incised  and  (oothed  at  their  edges.  The  flowera  are  small, 
while,  and  disposed  in  a  long,  terminal,  wand-like  raceme,  wilh  occasionally 
one  or  two  shorter  racemes  near  its  base.  The  calyx  is  while,  four-leaved, 
and  deciduous;  ihe  pelais  are  minute,  and  shorter  than  the  stamens;  the 
pistil  consists  of  an  oval  germ  and  a  s^ssile  stigma.  _  The  ijruit  is  an  ovate 
capsule  containing  nuraerous  flat  seeds. 

The  bUuk  snakeroot,  or  cohosh  as  this  plant  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
native  of  the  Uniied  States,  growing  in  shady  and  rocky  woods,  from  Ca- 
nada to  Florida,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  root  is  the  part 
employed. 

This,  as  foond  in  the  shops,  consists  of  a  tbick,  irregularly  bent  or  con- 
torted  body  or  caudex,  from  one-third  of  an  inch  to  an  iuch  in  tliickness, 
often  several  inches  in  length,  furnished  wilh  many  slender  radicles,  and 
leodered  exceedingly  rough  and  jagged  in  appearance  by  the  remains  of  the 
stems  of  successive  ycars,  which  to  the  length  of  an  inch  or  moro  are  fre- 
qnently  attached  to  the  root.  The  colour  is  exlemally  dark  brown,  almost 
black,  internally  whitish;  the  odour,  thongh  not  strong,  is  very  peculiar  and 
niher  disagreeable  ;  the  taste  is  bitter,  herbaceous,  and  somewhai  astringent, 
leaving  a  slight  sensé  of  acrimony.  The  root  yields  its  virtues  to  boiliflg 
waler.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Tilghman,  of  Philadelphia,  to  contain  gum, 
starch,  sugar,  resin,  wax,  fatty  matter,  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  a  black  colour- 
ing  matter,  a  green  colouring  matter,  lignin,  and  salts  of  potassa,  lime,  raag- 
nesia,  and  iron.  {Joum.  of  Phil.  Col.  of  Pliarm.,  vi.  20.) 

ikdical  Properiies  ana  Uses.  The  eflects  of  cimicifuga  in  health  hâve 
DOt  been  very  accurately  investigated.  Il  has  been  usually  considered  a  mild 
tonic,  with  the  property  of  stimniatinf  the  sécrétions,  parlicujarly  ihose  of 
the  skin,  kidneys,  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane  ;  and  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  hâve  an  especial  afBnity  for  the  utérus.  It  nndoubiediy  exercises 
considérable  influence  over  the  nervous  System,  probably  of  a  sédative  cba- 
racler  ;  bat  this  influence,  so  far  as  our  observation  has  gone,  is  shown  rather 
inmorbid  states  of  that  System  than  in  health.  Dr.  Hildreth  has  found  it, 
in  large  doses,  to  produce  some  vertigo,  impaired  vision,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing,  and  a  rédaction  of  the  circulation  ;  but  from  very  large  quantities  bas 
seen  no  alarming  narcotic  effects.  Its  common  name  was  probably  derived 
finxn  its  sopposed  power  of  curing  the  diseases  arising  from  the  bile  of  the 
Taulesnake.  Till  recently,  it  has  been  employed  chiefly  In  domestic  practice 
as  a  rcmedy  in  rhennoatism,  dropsy,  hysteria,  and  various  atTections  of  the 
longs,  particularly  those  resembling  consumption.     Several  cases  of  cboien 
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are  recorded  by  Dr.  Jesse  Toong,  in  which  it  is  «aid  to  hâve  eflected  «nires  ; 
and  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Médical  Sciences  states,  that  he 
was  informed  by  Dr.  Physick  that  he  had  known  it,  in  the  dose  of  ten  graina 
every  two  hours,  prove  suocesaful  in  the  core  of  this  complaint  in  several 
instances.  In  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Young,  the  powdered  root  was 
ffiven  in  the  quantity  of  a  teaspoonfiil  tbree  times  a  day.  {-âm.  Joum.  of 
Mid.  Sàenea,\x.Z\.0.)  We  hâve  administered  tliis  medicine.in  chorea, 
vith  complète  success,  afler  the  failure  of  purgatives  and  roetallic  tonica;  snd 
hâve  also  derived  the  happiest  efTects  fiom  it  in  a  case  of  convulsions,  occur- 
ring  periodically,  and  connected  with  utérine  disorder.  Dr.  Hildreth  bas 
found  it,  in  combinaiion  with  iodine,  very  advantageous  in  the  early  stages 
ofphthisis.  {^m.Joum.ofMed.Sà.,N.S.,U,2%i.)  It  is  usually  admio- 
istered  in  the  form  of  décoction.  An  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  may  be  boiled 
for  a  short  time  in  a  pint  of  waler,  and  one  or  two  fluidounces  given  for  a 
dose.  From  half  a  pint  to  a  mnt  of  the  décoction  may  be  taken  wiihoui  inoon- 
venience  during  the  day.  Dr.  Hildreth  recommends  a  saturated  tinctqre  in 
the  dose  of  oae  to  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

CINCHONA.  U.S. 
Peruvian  Barh. 

'    "  The  bark  of  différent  speciea  of  Cinchona  from  the  western  coast  of 
6oath  America."  V.  S. 

VttrktiM.  CINCHONA  FLA VA.  YeOow  Bark.  The  variety  called  in 
commerce  Calùaya  Bark.— ClNGHOJi A.  PALLIDA.  Pede  Bark.  The 
variety  called  in  commerce  Loxa  j&arA.— CINCHONA  RUBRA.  Jted 
Bark.    The  variety  called  in  commerce  Red  Bark.  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  CINCHONA  CORDIFOLIA.  Cinchona cordifolia.  Cortex.— 
CINCHONA  LANCIFOLIA.  Cinchona  lancifolia.  Cor/ex.— CINCHO- 
NA OBLONGIFOLIA.  Cinchona  oblongifolia.  Cortex.  Lond. 

CINCHONA  CORONiE.  Bark  of  Cinchona  Condaminea.  Crown 
^ar*.— CINCHONA  CINEREA.  Bark  of  Cinchona  micrantha.  Grmf 
Bark.  Silver  jBar*.— CINCHONA  FLA  VA.  Bark  of  an  unascerlained 
speciesof  Cinchona.  Fellow  Bark.— Cl^CHOfi A.  RUBRA.  Bark  of  an 
undetermined  species  of  Cinchona.  Bed  Bark.  Ed. 

CINCHONA  CORDIFOLIA.  Cortex.  Cinchona  flava.— CINCHONA 
LANCIFOLIA.  Cortex.  Cinchona  officinalis.— CINCHONA  OBLONGI- 
FOLIA. Cortex.  Cinchona  rubra.  Did), 

Quinquina,  Fr.;  Chioa,  Peravianivche  Rinde,  Oerm.;  China,  IlaX.;  Cliiina,  Span. 

When  this  work  was  originally  written,  varions  points  in  relation  to  the 
botanical  and  pharmacological  history  of  Peruvian  Bark  were  unsettled,  and 
appeared  to  require  discussion.  Since  that  period,  the  botanical  part  of  the 
fubject  has  been  laboriously  investigated  by  Professer  Liudley,  of  London, 
whose  conclusions  are  as  satisfactory  as  the  existing  state  of  information  will 
permit  ;  and  certain  opinions  in  relation  to  the  sources  and  character  of  différ- 
ent varieties  of  the  dmg,  which  were  held  by  us  in  common  with  eminent 
pbarmacologists  of  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  but,  being  whoUy  différent  from 
those  of  the  highest  British  authorities,  were  thought  to  require  whatever 
support  we  could  give  them,  hâve  now~becn  adopted  by  the  beat  writers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  may  be  considerëd  as  fuUy  established.  In  the  présent 
édition,  therefore,  discussion  upon  thèse  points  may  be  spared  as  no  longer 
necessary  ;  and  we  shall  content  oursclves  with  stating  the  fiicts  as  now  gene- 
lally  admiltsd. 
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Botanical  History. 

Thongh  the  ose  of  Peruvian  bark  w«s  introdueed  into  Europe  so  early  as 
1640,  it  was  uot  tîll  the  year  1737  that  the  plant  which  produced  it  was 
known  to  natoralists.  In  that  year,  La  Condamine,  one  of  the  Freoch  Aea- 
demicians  who  were  sent  to  South  America  to  make  observations  relative  to 
the  âgure  of  the  earth,  on  his  journey  to  Lima,  through  the  province  of  Loxa, 
had  an  opportunity  ofexaniining  the  tree,  of  which,  upon  his  retum,  he  pub» 
lished  a  description  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy.  Soon  afterwards  Lin- 
Bxus  gave  il  the  name  of  Cinchona  offiànalis,  in  honoar  of  the  Countess  of 
Cinchon,  who  is  said  to  bave  first  taken  the  bark  to  Europe;  but,  in  his 
description  of  the  plant,  he  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  hâve  united  the  species 
diseovered  by  La  Condamine  with  the  C.  pubescens,  a  spécimen  of  which 
bad  been  isent  him  from  Santa  Fé  de  Bogota.  For  a  long  time  botaniste 
were  ignorant  that  more  than  one  species  of  this  genus  existed  ;  and  the  G. 
officinalis  continued,  till  a  coraparatively  récent  date,  to  be  recognised  by  the 
Phannacopœias  as  the  only  source  of  the  Peruvian  bark  of  commerce.  But 
anroerous  plants  supposed  to  belong  to  the  genus  were  afterwards  discovered 
in  varions  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  the  number  of  distinct  species  for  which 
ibe  honour  has  been  claimed,  is  not  less  than  forty-six,  exclusive  of  the 
varieties  which  hâve  been  mistaken  for  species  by  one  or  another  botanist. 
Bat  Ihe  propriety  of  associating  ail  thèse  plants  in  one  genns  has  always 
been  considered  doubtful;  and,  aecording  to  De  Candolle,  there  exist  suffi- 
dent  gronnds  for  distributing  them  into  at  least  eight  gênera  ;  viz.,  Cinchona, 
Baena,  Remijia,  Exostemma,  Pinckneya,  HymenodycticV;  Loculia,  and 
Danais.  The  Cinchona  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  région  of  conntry 
DOW  occupied  by  the  republics  of  New  Granada,  Equador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 
The  Buena  includes  two  Peruvian  and  one  Brazilian  species,  the  former  of 
which,  before  iheir  change  of  name,  were  designated  as  the  Cinchona  acU' 
minata,  and  C.  obtusifolia.  The  genus  Remijia  was  established  by  De 
Candolle,  and  embraces  three  shrnbs  of  Brazil,  which  were  ascribed  by  Ang. 
de  St.  Hilaire  to  the  Cinchona,  and  the  bark  of  which  îs  used  as  a  fébrifuge 
by  the  natives  of  the  country.  To  the  Exostemma  belong  the  West  India 
species,  of  which  there  are  not  less  than  nine,  formerly  known  as  the  Citt' 
duma  Caribsea,  C.Jlonbwïda,  ii,c.  To  the  same  genus  belong  the  former 
Cinchona  Philippica  of  the  Philippine  islands,  the  C.  corymbifera  of  Tonga- 
taboo,  foor  species  indigenous  to  Peru,  and  two  discovered  by  M.  de  St. 
Hilaire  in  Brazil.  The  J'mc^eya  consists  of  a  single  species,  inhabiting 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  discovered  by  Michaux  tne  elder,  and  dcscribed 
in  some  botanieal  works  by  the  name  of  Cinchona  CaroHniana.  The 
Hymenodyction  is  an  East  India  genus,  inclnding  the  Cinchona  exrdsa  of 
Rosburgh,  found  on  the  Cororoandel  coast.  The  Luculia,  of  which  there  is 
but  one  species — the  Cinchona  gratissima  of  Roxburgh's  Flora  Tndica— 
inhabits  the  raonntains  of  Nepaul.  The  Danai»  embraces  the  Cinchona 
•âfm-lnda  of  Willem.,  growing  in  the  Isie  of  France.  Of  thèse  varions 
gênera,  the  Cin(;hona,  Buena  or  Cosmibuena  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  and  the 
Exostemma,  hâve  been  most  generally  confounded.  The  last,  howcver,  is 
decidedly  distinguished  by  the  projection  of  the  stamens  beyond  the  corolla, 
.  a  character  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  genns.  The  two  former  are  still 
fieqnently  combined  by  scientiiîc  writers.  The  Buena  was  originally  sug. 
gested  as  a  distinct  genus  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  has  been  recopnised  by  De 
Candolle  and  some  other  authors,  and  appears  to  be  sufficiently  character- 
ized.  Its  chief  peeuliarities  are  the  shape  of  the  corolla,  the  séparation  of  the 
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calfx  froin  the  fruit  at  mataritj,  and  the  open'mg  of  the  capsule  froin  above 
downwards.  We  hâve  briefly  noticed  thèse  gênera,  which  hâve  at  various 
times  been  confoanded  whh  the  true  Cinchona,  because  ihe  barks  of  some  of 
them  hâve  been  occaaionally  substituted  in  pharniacy  for  the  genuine  fébri- 
fuge of  Peru.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  true  Cinchonaa.  It 
may  be  proper,  however,  first  to  say,  that  the  botanists  who  hâve  made  per- 
•onal  otwervationa  upon  tbeae  plants,  besides  La  Condaminei  of  whom  we 
hâve  before  spoken,  are  chiefly  Jotepk  de  Jutsieu,  who  in  the  year  1739 
ezplored  the  country  about  Loza,  and  gathered  spécimens  which  are  still 
ezisting  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe  ;  Mulit,  who  in  the  year  1772  disco^ered 
Cinchona  trees  in  New  Granada,  and  afterwards,  aided  by  his  pupil  Zea, 
made  furlher  investigations  and  discoveries  in  the  same  région  of  countiy; 
Jtidz  and  Pavon,  who  in  the  year  1777  began  a  course  of  hotanical  inquiries 
in  the  central  portions  of  Lower  Pero,  and  discovered  several  new  species; 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  who  visited  several  of  the  Peruvian  bark  districts, 
and  published  the  résulta  of  their  observations  after  1702  ;  and  finally  Pop- 
pig,  who  travelled  in  Peru  as  late  as  1832,  and  published  an  account  o(  bis 
journey  about  the  year  1835. 
-  Cinchona.  Sex,  8ytt.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Cinchonacea. 

Gen.  Ck.  Calyx  five-toothed.  CoroUa  hypocrateriform,  with  a  five-parted 
limb,  valvate  in  «stivaUon.  Anthert  lioear,  inserted  within  the  tube,  and  not 
projecting,  uniess  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Capnde  «plitiing  through  the 
dissepiment  into  two  cocci  open  at  the  commissure,  and  crowned  by  the 
calyz.  Seeds  girted  by  a  membranous  lacerated  wing.  (Lindky.) 

The  plants  composing  this  genus  are  trees  or  shrubs.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  upon  Aort  pétioles,  with  flat  margins,  and  are  attended  with  ovale 
or  oblong,  foliaceous,  free,  deciduous  stipules.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  in 
corymbose  panicles,  and  of  a  white  or  purplish-rose  colour.  (De  CandolU.) 

It  bas  been  stated  that  the  genuine  cinchona  trees  are  confined  exclasively 
to  the  continent  of  South  America.  Within  thèse  limits,  however,  they  are 
▼ery  widely  diffused,  eztending  frora  La  Paz,  in  the  former  vice-royalty  of 
Buenos  Âyres,  to  the  mountainous  régions  of  Santa  Martha  on  the  northem 
coast.  Those  which  yield  the  bark  of  commerce  grow  at  varions  élévations 
upon  the  Andes,  seldom  less  than  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and 
require  a  température  considerably  lower  than  that  which  usually  prevails  in 
tropical  countries. 

Tbere  bas  been  much  difficulty  in  properly  arranging  the  species  of  Cin- 
chona ;  and  botanists  hâve  not  only  diSered  among  themselves  on  this  point, 
but  hâve  in  some  instances  ezhibited  a  degree  of  ezcitement  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  science.  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  the  Flora  Peruviana,  describe  thir- 
teen  new  species,  while  Mufis  reduced  the  nnmber  to  seven,  and  Professor 
Zea  attempted  to  prove,  that  almost  ail  the  efiicacious  species  of  Ruiz  and 
Pavon  are  reducibie  to  the  four  deacribed  by  iVIutis  in  the  year  1793,  in  the 
Literary  News  of  Santa  Fé  de  Bogota.  It  appears  from  the  best  testimony. 
that  the  number  of  the  species  has  been  unnecessarily  augmented  by  certain 
botanists  ;  mère  fugitive  différences,  depending  on  peculiarities  of  situation  or 
growth,  having  been  exaggerated  into  permanent  characteristics.  One  source 
of  the  difficulty  of  a  proper  discrimination  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  be  the 
varying  shape  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  species,  according  to  the  degree  of 
élévation  upon  the  mountainous  declivities,  to  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  greater  or  less  humidity  of  the  soil,  and  to  various  circumstanoes 
in  the  growth  of  individuel  plants.  Even  the  same  tree  often  produces  foli- 
age  of  a  diversiSed  character  ;  and  a  person,  not  aware  of  this  fact,  might  be 
led  to  imagine  that  he  had  discovered  différent  species  from  an  examination 
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of  the  leares  whieh  hâve  grown  npon  one  and  tbe  sanie  branch.  The  fnte- 
tifieation  partakw,  to  a  certain  estent,  of  the  same  vaiying  character  ;  and  th« 
difficolty  is  thas  further  angmented. 

Lambert,  in  his  "  Illnstration  of  the  genua  Cinehona,"  pnblished  in  the 
year  1821,  afler  admitting  with  HumboTdt  the  identity  ofaeverel  varietiea 
which  had  receired  spécifie  names  from  other  botaniste,  describes  nineteen 
speetes,  exclnaive  of  the  two  Perumn  Btuna.  De  Candolle  enumeratet 
only  sixteen  well  aseertained  apecies. 

In  the  présent  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  décide  from 
which  speciea  of  Cinehona  the  several  varieties  of  bark  are  respeclively  de> 
rived.  The  former  références  of  the  yellow  bark  to  the  C.  eordtfolia,  of  the 
pale  to  the  C.  laneifoUa,  and  of  the  red  to  the  C.  oblong^olia,  bave  been 
Tery  properly  abandoned  in  the  United  States  and  Edinbnrgh  Pharmaco- 
pceias,  thoogh  still  retained  in  those  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Collèges.  It 
18  now  almost  nniversally  admitted  that  the  valoable  barks,  known  in  tbe 
market  by  thèse  titles,  are  not  the  product  of  the  speciea  to  which  they  hâve 
been  ascribed.  It  is  stated  by  Humboldt,  that  the  property  of  curing  agues 
belonga  to  the  barks  of  ail  the  cinchonas  with  hairy  and  woolly  blossoms, 
and  to  those  alone.  In  Lindiey's  catalogue  this  division  includei»  iifteen 
speeies.  We  shall  notice  the  most  prominent,  mentioning  also  tlie  syno- 
nymes employed  by  différent  authors. 

1.  Cinehona  Condaminea.  Hnmb.  and  Bonpl.  Plant.  Equin.  i.  p.  33. 
1 10;  Lindley,  Fïor.  Mtd.  414.  This  tree,  when  fiill  grown,  bas  a  stem 
aboat  eigfateen  feet  high  and  a  foot  in  thickness,  with  opposite  branches,  of 
which  the  lower  are  horizontal,  and  the  higher  rise  upwards  at  their  extremi- 
lies.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  ash-gray  with  clefu  or  fissures,  and  yields 
Wben  wounded  a  bitter  astringent  jnice;  that  of  the  small  branches  is  greei^ 
bb,  smooth,  and  glossy,  and  easily  separable  from  the  wood.  The  Teaves 
are  of  variable  shape,  but  generally  ovate-lanceolate,  about  fonr  inches  in 
bngth  by  less  than  two  in  breadth,  smooth,  and  scrobiculate  at  the  axils  of 
the  Teins  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary,  downy,  corymbose  panicles. 
The  tree  grows  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  at  an  élévation  of  from 
jAoat  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  haif,  and  in  a  mean  température  of  67°  F.  It 
was  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Loxa,  and  i> 
aaid  also  to  grow  near  Gnancabamba  and  Âyavaca  in  Fera.  It  is  now  gene- 
nDy  admitted  to  be  the  source  of  the  crotim  bark  of  Loxa,  and  is  recognised 
as  SQch  by  the  Edinbnrgh  Collège. 

2.  C.  tnierantha.  Ruiz.  and  Pavon.  H.  Peruv.  ii.  52.  t.  194  ;  Lindley, 
Jlor.  Med.  412. — C.  scrobiadata,  Humb.  and  Bonpl.  Plant.  JSqtàn.  i.  p. 
165.  t.  47.  Lindley  bas  no  hésitation  in  nniting  the  C.  scrobicnlata  of 
Hnmbddt  and  Bonpland  with  the  C.  micrantha  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  It  is 
a  large  tree,  attaioing  the  height  of  forty  feet,  with  oblong  leaves,  from  four 
-to  twdve  inches  in  length  and  firom  two  to  six  in  breadth,  scarcely  acute, 
«mooth,  shining  on  the  npper  surface,  and  scrobiculate  at  the  axils  of  the 
'veins  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal,  loose,  leafiess  panicles,  and  are 
«maOer  than  those  of  any  other  speeies  except  the  C.  lancifolia.  {Lindley.) 
The  tree  was  seen  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  forming  large  forests  in  the 
moantains  near  the  eity  of  Jaen  de  Bracomoros.  It  grows  also,  according 
to  'Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  the  mountains  near  Chicoplaya,  Monzon,  and  Puebla 
de  San  Antonio,  and,  according  to  PSppig,  at  Cuchero.  Large  quantities  of 
tbe  bark  are  collected  by  the  people  of  Jaen,  and  sent  to  the  coast  to  be 
sfaipped  to  Lima;  and  Ruiz  states  that  it  is  always  mixed  with  that  sent  into 
tbe  market  from  the  provinces  of  Panatahuas,  Huamilies,  and  Huanuco. 
Ute  Edinbnrgh  Cdiege  aacribes  to  this  apedes  their  Cinehona  ànerea,  tha 
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gray  or  silver  bark  of  British  commerce,  frequently  callecl  also  Huanuco 
hark.     It  undoubtedly  contributes  to  furnish  the  officinal /)a/e  bark. 

3.  C.  lancifolia.  Mutis,  Period.  de  Santa  Fé,  p.  465;  Lindley,  Fhr.  Mtd. 
415. — C.  angustifolia.  Pavon,  Qtùnolog.  Sttppl.  p.  14.  This  species  has 
been  shorn  of  much  of  iu  honours  by  Lindley,  wlio  has  separated  from  it 
the  C.  nilida  and  C.  lanceolala  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  the  union  of  which  wilh 
it  by  other  botaniste  had  given  it  an  unmerited  importance.  As  seen  by 
Mutis,  it  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  from  Uiirty  to  forty-five  feet  in  height, 
with  a  tnink  from  one  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  Its  leaves  are  oblong-laneeo» 
late,  very  acute  at  each  end,  revolute  at  the  edge,  smooth  above,  and  not 
scrobiculate.  The  flowers,  which  are  the  smallest  in  the  genus,  are  in  fi^e- 
flowercd  axillary  cymes.  (Lindley.)  This  species  is  a  native  of  New  Gra- 
nada.  The  London  and  Dublin  Collèges  ascribe  to  it  one  of  the  officinal 
Tarieties  ofbark,  under  the  impression,  probably,  that  the  species  is  identieal 
\r\lh  the  C.  Condaminea,  and  iherefore  aflbrds  the  most  esteemed  pale  bark 
of  the  shops.  This,  however,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  niistake.  The 
product  of  the  C.  lancifolia  is  one  of  the  Carthagena  barks,  and  is  of  inferior 
quality.  It  was  named  orange  bark—qmna  naranjanda — by  Matis,  and  a 
Bpecimen  deposited  by  Humboldt,  under  this  name,  in  the  Muséum  of 
Natural  History  of  Paris,  was  found  by  Guibourt  to  be  identical  with  his 
spongy  Carihagena  bark.  That  ihe  tree  cannot  produce  one  of  the  valo- 
able  v'aricties  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  none  of  thèse  cornes  from  Carthagena, 
tlirough  which  the  bark  of  the  C.  laneifolia  must  be  exported. 

4.  C.  cordifolia.  Mutis,  in  Hutnb.  Magaz.  Berlin,  1807,  p.  117;  Lind- 
ley, Flor.  Med,  839.  This  is  a  spreading  tree,  fifleen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
rising  on  a  single,  erect,  round  stem,  which  is  covered  with  a  smooth  bark, 
of  a  brownish-gray  colour.  The  bark  of  the  smaller  branches  is  lighter 
coloured.  The  leaves  vary  much  in  form,  but  some  of  a  heart-shape  are  to 
be  found  on  almost  every  branch.  They  are  usually  roundish-ovate,  about 
nine  inches  long,  smooth<  and  shining  on  the  upper  surface,  ribbed  and 
pubescent  on  the  under.  The  flowers  are  in  thyrsoid,  brachiate,  tomen- 
tose  panicles.  This  species  was  first  discovered  by  Mutis  in  the  niountains 
about  Santa  Fé  de  Bogota  in  New  Granada,  and  grows  at  élévations  varying 
from  6800  to  9500  feet.  It  is  considered  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Col- 
lèges as  the  source  of  the  yellow  bark  of  the  shops.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  it  does  not  produce  the  valnable 
or  officinal  yellow  bark,  which  never  cornes  from  the  région  where  it  is 
known  to  grow.  Guibourt  has  found  that  the  quina  amarilla  de  Santa  Fi, 
or  yellow  bark  of  Santa  Fé,  which  is  probably  produced  by  the  C.  cordifolia, 
is  identical  with  hard  Carthagena  bark. 

5.  C.  magni/olia.  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  FI.  Peruv.  ii.  53.  t.  196. — C.  ob- 
longifolia,  Mutis. — There  has  been  some  confusion  in  relation  to  the  species 
designated  by  thèse  two  liâmes.  The  London  and  Dublin  Collèges,  in  re- 
eognising  the  C.  oblongifotia  as  the  source  of  the  officinal  red  bark,  undoubt- 
edly hâve  in  view  the  plant  discovered  by  Mutis  in  New  Granada;  while  the 
former  collège  gives  the  aothority  of  Lambert  for  the  name.  Now  Lind" 
ley  has  ascertained  that  the  C.  oblongifolia  of  Lambert  is  a  différent  plant 
from  that  of  Mutis  of  the  same  name,  and  believes,  with  the  authors  of  the 
Flora  Peruviana,  that  the  latter  is  identical  with  thetr  C.  magnifolia.  We 
shall,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  that  this  is  the  plant  intended  by  the 
London  Collège,  the  bark  of  the  C.  oblongifolia  of  Lambert  being  wh<dlj 
unknown.  The  C.  oblongifolia  of  Mutis  is  a  stately  tree  with  very  large 
leaves,  which  are  oblong,  strongly  ribbed,  smooth  and  shining  on  both 
surfaces,  and  often  a  foot  in  length  exclusive  of  the  footstalk.    The  floweu 
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are  în  large,  terminal,  leafless  thyrses,  and  hare  a  fragrant  odoor,  not  nnlike 
that  of  oraoge-blossoms,  froin  which  circumatance  ihe  tree  has  received  the 
naroe  of  CascariUo  de  Ftor  de  AztUiar.  This  species  growa  in  New  Gra- 
nada,  and,  according  to  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  is  abondant  also  on  ihe  mountains 
of  Panatahuaa,  about  Cuchero,  Chincao,  Cbacahuassi,  tic.  Some  yeare 
since,  it  was  considered  as  indisputabiy  the  source  of  the  beat  red  bark  ot* 
eommerce,  aschbed  lo  it  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  A 
little  reflection  might  hâve  convinced  those  acquainted  with  the  commerce 
in  baric,  that  this  référence  was  incorrect  ;  for  wbo  ever  hears  of  the  ofScinal 
red  bark  as  coming  from  Carthagena  f  and  yet  this  is  the  port  from  which 
the  produet  of  the  C.  oblongifolia,  growing  in  New  Granada,  is  shipped. 
The  tree  does,  undoubtedly,  as  asserted  by  Mutis,  produce  a  red  bark  ;  but 
it  is  the  red  Carthagena  bark,  the  quina  roxa  de  Santa  Fi  of  Ruiz,  a 
eomparatirely  ralueless  variety,  wholly  distinct  from  the  efficient  red  bark 
brought  from  ihe  Pacific,  and  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  fébrifuge.  Ruiz 
speaks  of  it  as  of  inferior  quality  and  little  esteemed  ;  and  Bergen  and  Gui- 
boDrt  hâve  proTcd  it  to  be  identicai  with  the  worthless  quina  nova  or  new 
bark  of  European  commerce. 

The  foregoing  species  bave  been  particularly  noticed,  because  recognised 
in  some  of  the  Pharmacopœias  as  the  sources  of  officinal  varieties  of  bark. 
The  following,  for  a  description  of  which  we  refer  lo  Lindley's  Flora 
Medica,  yield  barks  possessing  fébrifuge  properties. — 6.  C.  nitida  of  the 
Flora  Pemviana,  incorrectiy  eonfounded,  according  lo  Lindiey,  with  C.  lan- 
eeobta  by  De  Candolle,  and  C  Condaminea  by  Lambert,  grows  in  groves, 
in  oold  situations  upon  the  Andes,  in  the  Peruvian  provinces  of  Huanuco, 
Tanna,  Haamilies,  and  Xauza,  and  affords  a  bark  which  is  very  highly  es- 
teemed in  those  places,  thongh  unknown  as  a  distinct  variety  in  commerce.— 

7.  C.  luetunsefoiia  of  Pavon,  eonfounded  by  Lambert  with  C.  Condaminea, 
giows  near  Loza,  and  probably  contributes  to  the  Loxa  or  pale  barks. — 

8.  C.laneeolata  of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  is  found  at  Cuchero,  and  various  other 
places  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  distant  from  Huanuco,  where  it  forms  grèves 
in  lofty  cold  situations  upon  the  Andes.  Its  bark  is  said  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon 
to  be  called  yeliow  bark,  from  the  colour  of  its  inner  surface,  and  to  resemble 
Calisaya  bark  in  fiavour.  Ruiz,  indeed,  conjectures  that  it  is  the  source  of 
that  highly  valued  variety  of  bark,  in  which  case,  the  tree  must  aiso  grow 
in  Bolivia  at  a  great  distance  from  its  known  locality.— 9.  C.  ovali/olia  of 
Hamboldt  and  Bonpiand,  the  C.  Uumboldliana  of  Rœmer  and  Schult,  and 
of  De  Cand.,  is  a  shrub  from  six  to  nine  feet  high,  inhabiiing  the  province 
of  Cuenca,  where  it  forma  considérable  forests.  It  probably  eoatributes  to 
the  Loza  barks,  although  its  produet  is  said  to  be  of  iuferior  quality. — 10.  C. 
ovaia  of  the  FI.  Peruv.  grows  in  close  groves,  in  warm  situations  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  near  Pozuzo  and  Panao,  about  ten  leagues  from  Huanuco. 
Liodley  considers  it  quite  distinct  from  the  C,  pudescen»  of  Vahl,  and  C.  cor- 
éifolia  of  Mntis,  with  both  of  which  it  has  been  donfounded.  Ruiz  calls  ita 
bark  catcariUo pallido  or  pale  bark,  and  states  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  in 
eommerce,  though  employed  at  Panao  in  the  préparation  of  an  extraut  of 
cinehooa.  Von  Bergen,  however,  upon  comparing  a  spécimen  of  the  eat- 
earitio  paBido  in  the  collection  of  Ruiz  with  the  Jaen  bark,  found  them  iden- 
ticai in  character. — II.  C.  pubescen»  of  Vahl^  considered  by  Lindiey  a> 
identicai  with  the  C.  purpurea  of  the  FI.  Peruv.,  is  a  tree  of  considérable 
magniinde,  distinguisbed  by  the  violet  tint  of  its  large  leaves,  and  the  purple 
oolmir  of  ils  flowers.  Itoccurs  in  groves  on  the  lower  mountain  ridges  in  the 
provinces  of  Loxa,  Jaen,  Panatahuas,  icc,  wus  seen  by  Poppig  al  Cuchuo, 
and  is  said  to  grow  also  in  New  Granada.    The  bark  is  of  inferior  quality, 
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and  18  laid  to  be  employed  for  adulterating  the  better  kinds.  A  apecimea 
taken  to  Europe  by  Poppig  wu  found  by  Reichel  to  be  identical  wilh  the 
Huamilies  bark  of  commerce. — 12.  C.  hirtuta  of  the  FI.  Peruv.  grows  on 
wooded  mountains  in  the  province  of  Panatahuas  near  Haanuco,  and  is  sud 
to  yield  a  good  bark,  called  formerly  quitta  delgadilla  or  delgada,  but  nov 
«carcely  collected. — 13.  C.  gUmdulifera  of  the  Fi.  Peruv.  is  a  stirub  of  aboat 
twdve  feet,  flourishing  on  the  high  mountains  of  the  région  N.  W.  of  Ha- 
anuco, and  yieldins  an  excellent  bark,  unknown  in  commerce,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  cascanuo  negriUo  from  its  blackish  epidermis.  In  its  flowering 
season,  it  perfumes  the  forest  by  ihe  slrong  scent  of  its  Uoasoms. — 14.  C 
acutifoUa  of  the  FI.  Peruv.,  discovered  by  Tafalla  in  the  Perurian  Andes, 
north  of  Huanuco,  yields  a  very  inferior  bark,  said  by  Ruiz  and  PavoD 
aometimes  to  occur  in  parcels  of  the  better  kinds. — 15.  C.  maeroearpa  of 
Vahl,  identical,  according  to  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  with  the  C.  ovalifolia  of 
Matis,  is  a  shrub  of  about  eight  feet  in  height,  forming  considérable  forests 
in  the  provinces  of  Loxa  and  Cuenca,  found  by  Mutis  in  New  Granada, 
and  said  to  grow  as  far  north  as  Santa  Martha.  Its  bark  is  called  qtdnm 
blanca  or  white  bark,  probably  from  the  coloar  of  the  epidermis,  apd  is  not 
highly  esteemed.  May  not  this  species  be  the  source  of  the  commercial 
▼ariety  of  Cinchona  brought  from  Maracaybo  and  Santa  Marthaî 

Besides  the  above  species,  Lindley  enumerates,  16.  C.  rotundifoKa  of 
Roiz  and  Pavon,  growing  in  the  province  of  Loza;  17.  C.vitiota  of  Pavon, 
the  C.  Humboldtiana  of  Lambert,  growing  at  Jaen  of  Loza;  18.  C.  obhn- 
gifolia  of  Lambert,  in  the  same  locality;  19.  C.  eaducifiora  of  Bonpland, 
growing  near  Jaen  de  Bracomoros;  20.  C.  stenoearpa  of  Lambert,  inhar 
oiting  the  mountains  of  Loza;  and  21.  C.  cavaof  Pavon,  the  C.  Pavonii 
of  Lambert,  which  is  found  in  Quito.  None  of  thèse  are  known  to  yield 
bark  to  commerce.  The  C.  diehotoma  of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  C.  maera- 
calyx  of  De  Candolle,  C.  crattifoHa  of  Pavon  in  De  Candolle's  Prodromos» 
C.  Pdaiba  of  the  same  authority,  and  C.  JIAtzorunHs  of  Goudot  in  D« 
Candolle's  Prodromus,  are  considered  by  Lindley  as  uncertain  species. 

Commercial  History. 

Fer  more  than  a  century  after  Peruvian  bark  came  into  use,  it  was  prô- 
cured  almost  exdostvely  from  Loxa  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  a 
memoir  published  A.  D.  1738,  La  Condamine  speaks  of  the  bark  of  Rhio- 
bambo,  Cuenca,  Ayavaca,  and  Jaën  de  Bracomoros.  Of  thèse  places,  the 
first  two,  together  with  Loxa,  lie  within  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Quito,  at  its 
■oulhem  eztremity  ;  the  others  are  in  the  same  vicinity,  within  the  bordera 
of  Peru.  The  drug  was  shipped  chiefly  at  the  Port  of  Payta,  from  which 
it  was  carried  to  Spain,  aad  thence  spread  over  Europe.  Beyond  the  limits 
above  mentioned,  the  Cincbona  was  not  supposed  to  exist,  till,  in  the  yeat 
1753,  a  gentleman  of  Loza,  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  tree,  diecovered 
it  while  on  a  joumey  from  the  place  of  his  résidence  to  Santa  Fé  de  Bogotav 
in  numerotts  situations  along  his  route,  wherever,  in  fact,  the  élévation,  of 
the  country  was  equal  to  that  of  Loxa,  or  about  6,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  discovery  extënded  quite  through  Quito  into  the  kingdom 
of  New  Granada,  as  far  as  two  denrées  and  a  half  north  of  the  equator.  But 
no  practical  advanttge  was  derived  from  it;  and  the  information  lay  bnried 
in  the  archives  of  the  vice-royalty,  till  subséquent  events  brought  it  to  lighk 
To  Mntis  undoubtedly  belongs  the  crédit  of  making  known  the  existence  of 
the  Cinchona  in  New  Granada.  He  fîrst  discovered  it  in  the  neighboorhood 
of  Bogota,  in  the  year  1772.    A  botanical  expédition  was  some  tinie  aâe» 
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«mids  organiied  \>j  the  Spanish  gorerninent,  witb  (he  view  of  explortnjf  tbte 
part  of  thetr  American  dominions,  and  the  direction  of  it  was  ^ven  (o  Mutis, 
Tiie  reaeurehes  of  the  expédition  eventuated  )n  the  discoverjr  of  several  ape- 
«es  of  the  Ctncbona  in  New  Granada,  and  a  commerce  in  the  bark  soon 
commeneed,  whieh  was  afterwards  increaaed,  and  carried  on  with  great 
Tigoar  through  the  porta  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha.  The  English 
aad  North  Americana,  opening  a  contraband  trade  with  thèse  ports,  were 
«nabled  lo  andersell  the  Spanish  marchant,  who  received  his  supplies  by  the 
eireaitoaa  ronte  of  Cape  Hom  ;  and  the  barks  of  New  Granada  were  soon 
m  abondant  as  thme  of  Loxa  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

To  tiieae  aonrcea  another  was  added  about  the  same  time,  A.  D.  1776,  by 
dw  diacovery  of  the  Cinehona  in  the  centre  of  Fera,  in  the  mountainoaa  ré- 
gion abont  the  eity  of  Hoanaeo,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  to  the  north-east  of  Lima,  at  least  six  degrees  to  the  sonih  of  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Loxa.  To  explore  this  new  locality,  another  botanical  expédition 
waa  set  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  the  diatin* 
gnished  aothors  of  the  Flora  Peniviana.  Thèse  botaniats  spent  several 
yeaia  in  this  région,  daring  which  time  they  discovered  numeroas  speciea 
that  were  afterwards  deseribed  in  their  Flora.  Lima  became  the  entrepôt 
for  the  barks  coUected  around  Huanuco  ;  and  hence  probably  originated  the 
same  of  Lima  baric,  so  often  conferred,  in  common  language,  not  only  npon 
the  varieties  leeeired  throngh  that  city,  but  also  opon  the  medicine  generally. 

Soon  after  the  laat-mentioned  discovery,  two  additional  localities  of  the 
Cinehona  were  founJ,  one  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  continent  near 
Santa  Martha,  the  other  very  far  to  the  south,  in  the  provinces  of  La  Paz 
and  Cochabamba,  then  within  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  now 
sttached  to  the  repnblic  of  Bolivie.  Thèse  latter  places  became  th«  source 
of  an  abondant  snpply  of  excellent  bark,  which  received  the  name  of  Cali* 
saya  bark.  It  was  sent  partly  to  the  ports  on  the  Pacific,  partly  to  Buenos 
Ayiea. 

The  conséquence  of  thèse  discoveriee,  folloMring  each  other  in  such  rapid 
•neeeesion,  waa  a  vast  increase  in  the  supply  of  bark,  which  was  now 
sbipped  from  the  ports  of  Guayaqail,  Payta,  Lima,  Arica,  Buenos  Ajnret, 
Carthagena,  and  Santa  Martha.  At  the  same  time,  the  aVerage  quality  was 
probably  deteriorated  ;  for,  though  many  of  the  new  varieties  were  possessed 
of  excellent  properties,  yet  eqnal  care  in  superintending  the  collection  and 
aasorting  of  the  article  could  not  be  exercised  now  that  the  field  waa  so  ex- 
lended,  ae  when  it  was  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  South  of  Quito 
and  North  of  Pera.  The  varieties  which  were  ponred  into  the  market  soon 
beeuae  ao  numeroas  as  to  burthen  the  memory,  if  not  to  defy  the  discrimi- 
mtioB  of  the  dmggist;  and  the  beat  pharmaceutists  found  themselves  at  a  loss 
to  diacover  any  permanent  peculiarities,  which  might  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
proper  and  naefol  dassificalion.  This  perplexit|:' has  continued  more  or  lésa 
to  the  présent  time  ;  though  the  discovery  of  the  new  alkaline  principlea  has 
presented  a  ground  of  distinction  which  was  before  unknown.  The  restric- 
tions npos  the  commerce  with  South  America,  by  directing  the  trade  into 
inegnlar  ehannels,  had  also  a  tendency  to  deleriorale  the  character  of  the 
drag.  In  the  complexity  of  contrivance  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  resort, 
10  deeeive  the  vigilance  of  the  govemment,  Utile  attention  could  be  paid  to  a 
proper  assortraent  of  the  several  varieties;  and  not  only  were  the  beat  barks 
raixed  with  thoae  of  inferior  species  and  less  careful  préparation,  but  the 
prodaela  of  other  treea,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  Cinehona,  were 
■enwtimes  added,  havingbeen  artificially  piepared  so  as  to  deeeive  a  careless 
•beenrer.    The  maikels  of  this  country  were  peculiatiy  ill  fumiabed.    The 
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fupplies  being  derired  chieflj,  by  means  of  a  eontnband  trade,  from  Cat^ 
thagena  and  otber  poru  on  the  Spanish  Main,  or  indirectiy  ihrough  the 
Havana,  were  necessarily  of  an  inferior  character;  and  the  liltle  good  bark 
which  reached  us  waa  imported  by  our  druggiats  rrom  London,  whither  it 
was  sent  from  Gadiz.  A  great  change,  however,  in  this  respect,  has  taken 
place  since  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  hâve  been  opened  to  our  commerce.  The 
beat  kinds  of  bark  hâve  thus  been  rendered  directly  accessible  to  us  ;  and  in- 
creased  intelligence  in  the  community  has  co-operated  with  the  facility  of 
snpply,  to  exclude  from  our  raarkets  that  kind  of  trash  with  which  they  were 
formerly  glutted.  Our  ships  trading  to  the  Pacific,  run  along  the  American 
coast  from  Valparaiso  to  Guayaquil,  stopping  at  the  intermediate  ports  of 
Coquimbo,  Copiapo,  Arica,  Callao,  Truxillo,  &c.,  from  ail  which  they  pro- 
bably  receive  supplies  of  bark  in  eschange  for  the  mercury,  piece-good*, 
flonr,  &e.,  which  conslitute  their  outward  cargo. 

The  persons  who  collect  the  bark  are  called  in  South  America  Casearil- 
Itroê.  Considérable  expérience  and  judgment  are  requisite  to  render  an 
individual  well  qualified  for  this  business.  He  muât  not  only  be  able  to  dia- 
tinguish  the  trees  which  produce  good  bark  from  those  less  esteemed,  but 
must  aiso  know  the  proper  season  and  the  âge  at  which  a  branch  should  be 
decorticated,  and  the  marks  by  which  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  «ay 
particular  product  is  indicated.  The  bark  gatherers  begin  their  opérations 
with  the  setiing  in  of  the  dry  season  in  May.  Sometimes  they  first  eut 
down  the  tree,  and  afterwards  strip  ofi*  the  bark  from  the  branches  ;  in  other 
instances,  they  decorticate  the  tree  while  standing.  The  former  plan  is  said 
to  be  the  most  economfcal  ;  as,  when  the  tree  is  eut  down,  the  stump  puahes 
up  shoots  which  in  course  of  time  become  fit  for  decortication,  while,  if  de- 
prived  of  ils  bark,  the  whole  plant  perishes.  The  operator  séparâtes  the 
bark  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision  with  a  sharp  knife  through  ils  wiiole 
thickness,  and  then  forcing  it  off  from  the  branch  with  the  back  of  the  inatm- 
ment.  Other  means  are  resorted  to  when  the  trunk  or  larger  limbs  are 
decorticated.  According  to  Piippig,  the  bark  is  not  separated  'nntil  three 
or  four  days  after  the  tree  is  felled.  It  must  then  be  speedily  dried,  as  other» 
wise  it  becomes  deteriorated.  For  this  purpose  it  is  takcn  out  of  the  woods 
înto  the  vicinity  of  snme  inhabited  place,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  In 
the  drying  process  it  roUs  itself  up,  or  in  technical  langnage,  becomes  quilled, 
and  the  degree  to  which  this  efiect  t^kes  place,  is  proportionate  directly  to 
the  thinness  of  the  bark,  and  inversely  to  the  âge  of  the  branch  from  which 
it  was  derived.  In  packing  the  bark  for  exportation,  due  care  is  seldom 
taken  to  assort  the  varieties  according  either  to  the  species  of  Cinchona  by 
which  they  are  fumished,  or  to  their  resemblance  in  appearanoe  and  charao> 
ter  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  several  différent  kinds  are  introduced  into  the 
same  case.  The  packages  are,  in  commercial  language,  called  seroont.  As 
'  found  in  this  market  they  are  usually  covered  with  a  case  of  thick  and  stifiT 

ox-hide,  which  is  lined  within  by  a  very  coarse  cloth,  apparently  woven  out 
of  some  kind  of  grass. 
t  The  Cinchona  forests,  being  in  very  thinly  inhabited  districts,  do  not,  for 

^  the  most  part,  belong  to  individuals,  and  are  open  to  the  enterprise  of  ail 

who  choose  to  engage  in  the  collection  of  the  bark.  The  conséquence  ia, 
that  the  opérations  are  carried  on  without  référence  to  the  future  condition 
of  this  important  interest,  and  the  most  wastcful  modes  of  proneeding  are 
adopted  if  they  save  présent  trouble,  or  contribute  to  immédiate  proât. 
Nevertheless,  the  great  extent  to  which  the  Cinchona  forests  prevail,  spread- 
ing,  as  they  do,  with  some  interruptions,  over  more  thaa  thirty  degrees  of 
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pmrposM,  aloKWt  predodes  the  idea  of  tbeir  even  ramote  extinction. 

Classification. 

To  fonn  s  eorrect  and  Incid  System  of  classification  is  the  niost  dii&cnit 
part  of  the  subject  of  bark,  which  is  throughoat  full  of  perplezilies.  An 
arrangement  founded  on  the  botanical  species,  though  the  most  scientific 
and  satisfactory  when  attainable,  is  in  the  présent  instance  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  There  are  few  varieties,  of  the  précise  origin  of  which  we  can  be 
said  to  hâve  any  certain  Knowledge  ;  br  far  the  greater  namber  being  either 
derived  from  an  unknown  source,  or  but  obscurely  traceable  to  the  species 
pcodncing  them. 

The  Spanish  merchants  adopled  a  classification  dépendent  partly  on  the 
jimx  of  growth  or  shipment,  and  pardy  on  the  inhérent  properties,  or  sup- 
posed  relative  value  of  the  bark.  80  long  as  the  sources  of  the  drug  were 
very  fxmfined,  and  the  number  of  varieties  small,  this  plan  answered  the 
pnrpoees  of  trade;  but  at  présent  it  is  altogether  inadéquate;  and,  though 
some  of  the  names  originally  conferred  upon  this  principle  are  still  retained, 
tfaey  hâve  ceased  to  be  expressive  of  the  truth,  and  are  ofien  erroneously,  ~ 
aimost  always  confusedly  applied.  The  Loxa  barks  embrace,  among  us, 
Bot  only  those  which  corne  from  that  province,  but  those  aiso  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Huanuco;  while  others,  which  hâve  received  différent 
naœes,  are  brought  from  the  same  place.  It  is  said  that,  by  the  traders  in  ^  ' 
Sonth  America,  the  youngslender  gray  barks  are  called  by  the  nameof  Loxa, 
fimn  whatever  source  they  may  be  derived  ;  while  those-  somewhat  larger 
and  okler  receive  their  appellation  from  Lima. 

Perfaaps  the  best  arrangement  for  pharmaceutical  and  médicinal  pnrposes 
is  that  adopted  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia,  founded  upon  différence 
of  cokmr.     It  is  tnie  that  dependence  cannot  be  placed  upon  this  property 
alone;  as  barks  of  a  similar  colour  hâve  been  found  to  possess  very  différent 
virtaes  ;  and,  between  the  various  colours  considered  characteristic,  there  ia 
an  insensible  gradation  of  shade,  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  décide 
vhere  one  en^  and  the  other  begins.     Still  it  has  been  found  that  the  most 
valnaUe  barks,  which  are  brougnt  almoàt  exclosively  from  the  western  or 
Pacifie  eoast  of  South  America,  and  are  recognised  only  as  coming  from  this 
source  by  oor  Pharmacopœia,  may  be  arranged,  according  to  their  colonr, 
in  tbree  divisions,  which,  though  mingling  at  their  extrêmes,  are  very  dis- 
tinetly  characterized,  in  certain  spécimens,  by  pecnliarity  not  only  in  colour, 
bat  also  in  other  sensible  properties,  and  even  in  chemical  constitution. 
Tbe  three  divisions  alluded  to  are  the  pale,  the  yellow,  and  the  red.    Thèse 
may  be  considered  as  exclusively  )he  officinal  barks;  while  the  inferior 
Twieties  which  approach  one  or  other  of  thèse  plasses  in  colonr,  bnt  differ 
ia  other  properties,  may  be  treated  as  extra-officinal,  and  considered  under  a 
•eparete  head.     As  thèse  inferior  kinds  come  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  from 
the  northem  ports  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela,  they  are  known  in  com- 
Beree  by  the  name  of  Carthagena  barks,  and  by  this  name  will  be  described 
ia  the  présent  work.     Parcek  of  little  value  may  be  occasionally  imported 
from  the  Pacific  eoast  of  South  America  ;  bnt  the  quantity  is  small,  as  the 
profit  they  wonld  yield  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  so  long  a  voyage.     In 
dewmbing.  therefore,  the  différent  kinds  of  bark,  we  shall  treàt  Jirtt  o«  «je 
officinal  varieties  nnder  the  three  heads  ofpale,  yellow,  and  red,  and  secondly 
of  Ae  extra-officinal  nnder  the  title  of  Carthagena  barks.    The  commercial 
I  wiU  at  the  rame  time  be  given  in  ail  instance»  in  which  a  knowieage  of 
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h  can  be  useful  ia  (hia  country.  It  ia  proper  hère  to  state,  that  the  différent 
barks  frequently  corne  (o  us  mingled  in  the  same  package,  and  that,  in  decid- 
ing  upon  the  character  of  a  aeroon,  the  clruggist  is  guided  rather  by  the  pré- 
dominance than  the  exclusive  existence  of  certain  distinctive  properties. 

There  is  a  remarkable  différence  in  the  epidermis  or  ouler  covering  of  the 
strictly  officinal  barks  from  tlie  western  coast  of  South  America,  and  that  of 
the  extra-officinal  or  Carthagena  barks,  from  the  ports  of  the  Caribbean  aea. 
In  the  former,  the  epidermis  is  cracked,  rugose,  and  of  a  brownish  eolour, 
and,  when  apparently  whitish,  is  soin  conséquence  of  adhering  lichens,  upon 
the  removal  of  which  by  scraping  the  normal  coiour  appears  ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  comparatively  desiitute  of  fissures,  smooth,  whitish  or  yellowish-wbite, 
and  micaceouB. 

1.  Palb  Bark. 

The  epithet  pcde  applied  to  thèse  barks  is  derived  from  the  coiour  of  the 
powder.  The  French  call  them  quinquinas  gris,  or  gray  barks,  from  the 
coiour  of  the  epidermis.  They  corne  into  the  market  in  cylindrical  pièces 
of  variable  length,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  half,  sometimes  singly, 
sometimes  doubly  quilled,  from  two  lines  to  an  inch  in  diameler,  and  from 
half  a  Une  to  two  or  three  Unes  in  thickness.  The  finest  kinds  are  about 
the  size  of  a  goosequill.  Their  exterior  surface  is  usually  more  or  less 
rough,  roarked  with  circular  and  sometimes  wiih  longitudinal  fissures,  and 
of  a  grayish  coiour,  owing  to  the  lichens  which  cover  the  epidermis.  The 
shade  is  différent  in  différent  samples.  Sometimes  it  is  a  light  gray,  ap- 
proaching  to  white,  sometimes  doll  and  brown,  sometimes  a  grayish-fawn, 
and  frequently  diversified  by  the  intermixture  of  the  proper  coiour  of  the 
epidermis  with  that  of  the  patches  of  lichens  attached  to  it.  The  interior 
surface,  in  the  finer  kinds,  is  smooth  ;  in  the  coarser  it  is  occasionally  roogh 
and  somewhat  ligneous.  Its  coiour  is  uniformly  a  brownish-orange,  some- 
times inclining  to  red,  sometimes  to  yellow,  and  in  some  inferior  spécimens  is 
of  a  dusky  hue.  The  fracture  is  usually  clear,  with  some  short  filaments  oa 
the  internai  part  only.  In  the  coarser  barks  it  is  more  fibrous.  The  coiour 
of  the  powder  is  a  pale  fawn,  which  is  of  a  deeper  hne  in  the  inferior  kinds. 
The  taste  is  moderately  bitter  and  somewhat  astringent,  without  being  dis- 
agreeable  or  nauseous.  Authors  speak  aiso  of  an  acidulous  and  aromatic 
flavour,  which  is  less  évident.  The  superior  kinds  hâve  a  feeble  odour, 
which  is  distinct  and  agreeably  aromatic  in  the  powder  and  décoction.  The 
pale  barks  are  chemically  characterized  by  containing  amuch  larger  propor- 
tion of  cinchonia  than  qf  qtiiràa;  and  their  infusion  does  uot  yield  a  precipi- 
tate  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Their  appearance  indicates  that 
they  were  derived  from  the  smaller  branches.  They  are  collected  in  the 
provinces  about  Loxa,  or  in  the  country  which  surrounds  tbecity  of  Huanuco 
to  the  north-east  of  Lima,  and  are  probably  derived  chiefly  from  the  C.  Con- 
daminea  and  C.  micranlha.i' 

There  are  several  commercial  varieties  of  pale  bark,  obtained  from  dif- 
férent sources,  and  differing  more  or  less  in  their  properties.  The  most 
highly  esteemed  of  thèse  is  the  Loxa  bark,  the  finest  spécimens  of  which 
are  sometimes  called  croum  bark  qf  Loxa,  from  the  impression  that  they 
hâve  the  same  origin  and  character  with  the  bark  formerly  selecled  with 
great  care  for  the  use  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  royal  family.  The  pale 
bark  collected  about  Huanuco  is  either  named  Lima  bark,  becaase  takeu  to 
that  city  for  commercial  distribution,  or  Huanuco  bark,  from  its  place  of  col- 
lection. The  former  name  has  been  more  common  in  this  country,  where, 
indeed,  this  commercial  variety  has  not  unfrequently  been  confounded  with 
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Ae  Loza  bsrk.    Olher  paie  barks  are  the  Jam  and  HuarmHti  bark»,  vhich 
are  aearcely  known  as  distinct  rarieties  in  the  United  States.* 

*  Since  the  publication  ofthe  firet  édition  ofthis  Disperiiatory,  we  hare  had  an  oppoN 
tODity  oTezainining  Von  Bergm'a  aplendid  work  upon  bark.entitlsd  Ver$ueh  tintr  Mono- 
gnjiàt  dtr  China,  publiahà  in  Hambar^h  in  the  year  1836.  Ilia  description*  are 
•oàsobladiy  ■mongp  tlie  most  précise  and  aeeorate  whicli  hâve  iMen  pnblished,  and  we 
)mtb  availed  ourselvea  of  them  in  drawing  up  the  fotlowing  aketcb  ofthe  Tarieties  whicb 
Biay  be  arrangcd  under  tbe  head  o( pale  ktrk.  We  bave  also  coniulted,  in  relation  to  this 
•abject,  the  woriu  of  the  French  pharmaceutical  wrilcn,  particalarly  thnt  of  Guiboart, 
and  the  elaborate  German  work  of  Oeiger,  entitied  Handbaek  dtr  Pharmacie,  Ifc ,  and, 
oiore  reeently,tho  Engliah  treatiae  on  Materia  Medica  by  Pereira.  We  hâte  thrown  oar 
remarks  into  Uie  fbrm  of  a  note;  as  tlie  information  in  relation  to  thèse  différent  varielie* 
eaa  be  of  little  practical  ose  to  the  atodent,  though  it  may  poraibly  serre  to  aid  the  dis- 
crimiiMUon  of  tbe  drori^ist  in  the  purchase  of  bark,  by  enabling  hiio  to  décide  on  tbe 
nhtive  Tahie  of  the  différent  pareelé  anbinitted  to  his  notice. 

1.  Loxa  Bark.  Cremt  Bark. — Quinquina  de  Loxa,  Fr. — Loxa-China,  Kron-China, 
Genn. — ^Thia  is  in  cylindrical  tobea,  strongly  rolled,  from  six  to  filUen  inehcs  long, 
ftom  two  linea  to  an  inch  in  diamcter,  and  from  half  a  line  to  two  lioes  thick.  The 
•Dter  ararface  is  more  or  less  roogh,  seldom  much  wrinkled  longitndinally,  but  marked 
with  Damerons  Iransverse  fiseurea,  nhich  usDally  ran  ronnd  the  bark,  and  difide  it  into 
rings,  tlie  edges  of  wfaich  are  somewhal  elevoted.  In  the  smallest  qoills  thèse  fissoree 
■ra  not  Tery  obvious  ;  in  the  larger,  tfaey  are  distant  and  apt  to  be  interropted.  In  tbe 
Urgttl  ibe  sarfàee  i*  soroetimea  fery  rongh  and  even  warly.  The  proper  coloar  of  tbe 
epidermis  is  dark-gray,  sometimee  almost  Uack,  aometimes  aib-coloured,  and  occasion. 
■Ily  iocliaing  to  fawn;  but  freqoently  divenii6ed  by  «hitiab  lichens,  which  are  in  some 
iaataoees  ao  nomeroas  as  to  cover  almost  the  whole  cxterior  of  the  tnrk,  and  give  it  a 
igbt-gray  appearance.  The  inner  sarfàee  is  smooth  and  nniform,  and  of  the  coloar  of 
eiammoa,  with  occasioDalIy  a  reddish  tinge.  The  fracture  in  the  smaller  quiUa  is  qoite 
saMoth,  in  tbe  larger  somewhat  Bbrous.  The  bark  is  of  a  rather  6rm  consistence,  aod 
vbeo  cet  tranarcrsely  etbibits  a  résinons  chiractcr.  Its  odoar  is  comparcd  by  Gaibourt 
to  tlMt  pereeiTed  in  damp  woods,  by  Von  Bergen  to  that  of  tan.  Its  tasle  is  acidalom, 
astringent,  and  bitteriab.  The  powder  is  of  a  dall  cinnamon  coloar.  This  Tariety  of 
bark  appears  to  eontain,  on  an  average  of  several  résulta  stated  by  Geiger,  abont  0-48 
per  eeot.  of  eincfaonia,  and  0-06  of  quinia.  In  the  thicker  pièces,  which  appear  to  be 
riebeat  !■  the  organic  alkalies,  Thiel  fonnd  1-0  per  cent,  of  cinehonia,  and  0-03  of  qainhu 
Aeeording  to  Soubeiran,  one  poond  of  Loxa  bark  yields  from  a  drachm  ond  a  half  to 
two  drachroa  of  salpbale  of  cinchooia.  The  strong  reaction  of  a  solution  of  gelatin 
iadieates  the  présence  of  mach  tannin.  Guiboart,  in  the  édition  of  hia  Ihêloire  de» 
Dr^wea,  priotied  in  1836,  describes  aeveral  rarieties  of  Loxa  bark,  ono  answering  to 
tlie  aboTe,  nnder  the  name  of  Quinfuina  grit  brun  de  Loxa,  a  second,  under  that  of 
mafaisa  de  Loxa  cendré,  which  he  considers  identical  with  the  Jaen  bark  of  Von 
Bargen,  and  two  others  both  of  whieh  he  calls  qvinquina  de  Loxa  fibreux.  Of  thèse 
two,  one  is  probably  not  lônnd  in  commerce,  and  the  other  is  Iho  variety  described  in 
lus  fbrnier  édition  as  the  Quinfitina  grit  de  Loxa.  This  is  charscterized  by  its  light- 
gray  coloar  externaljy,  and  by  its  extrême  Ihinnese,  which  is  observable  evcn  in  the  picces 
taken  from  tbe  larger  branches,  the  bark  being  almost  as  thin  and  as  much  rolled  as 
Ceyk»  cinnamon.  It  is  very  rare.  In  the  seroons  of  Loxa  bark  other  kinds  are  some- 
tiaies  mixed  with  the  genaine.  Among  Uicm  are  quills  of  a  bark  suppoacd  to  be  iden» 
tieal  with  the  Hoamilies  (see  Huamuie$  bark),  and  a  variety  which  has  becn  called 
wiiU  Jjma  hark,  of  anknown  origio,  resembling  the  genuine  except  in  the  character  of 
il*  epidermis,  which  is  whitish  and  micaceous  liko  that  of  the  Carthagena  barks.  Eog» 
Ssh  droggists  distingoish  Loxa  bark  into  1.  the  picked  crown  bark,  which  consists  of  tbe 
fiaest,  tbionest,  and  k>ngest  quills;  2.  the  êiltery  crown  bark,  somewhat  lorger  in  size, 
sud  cliaracterized  by  a  whititfa  silvery  appearance  ofthe  epidermis  derivcd  from  adherinf 
lichen*  ;  and  3.  the  léopard  croien  bark,  named  from  its  speckled  appearance,  depending 
«a  wbitiali  licben*  allemating  with  the  dark  brown  epidermis.  Loxa  bark  is  thought  to 
be  dorÏTed  ehiefly  from  the  C.  Condaminea,  and  to  bave  been  tbe  variety  first  imported 
iato  Earope. 

3.  Liau  mr  Haanueo  bark.  Ciaehona  Cinerea,  Oray  bark,  SUver  bark.  Ed. — Quinfeitia 
de  Lima,  Fr.— China  Huannco,  Graut  China,  Germ.— The  Lima  or  Hoanuco  bark  was 
introdooed  into  notice  about  the  year  1779,  olter  tbe  discovery  of  Cinchona  trees  in  the 
central  régions  of  Fera;  bat  Pôpplg  says  that  tbe  trade  in  it  began  in  1785.  The  firat 
aame  origioated  from  the  oircumstanœ  that  the  bark  entered  into  commerce  throogh  the 
City  af  IIhb,  tbe  second  wa*  derived  from  tbe  nune  of  tbe  city  (Hiunuco  or  Goanuco),' 
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In  tfais  ooantry,  ths  pale  bark  bas  £illen  into  dîsaie;  and  the  sales  made  bf 
ihe  draggists  are  very  «mail.  As  it  yields  lilde  quinia,  it  is  not  empioyed  io 
tbe  manuracture  of  the  sulphate  of  that  alkali,  which  bas  almost  siiperaeded 
fhe  bark  as  a  remedy  in  intermittents  ;  and  tbe  red  bark  le  preferred  by  pby- 

in  the  more  imniediata  neighbourbood  of  which  the  treee  were  iband.  The  dimeiuioDt 
of  this  variety  of  bark  do  not  materially  diSer  from  Ihoae  of  the  preceding,  althougb  in 
the  largeat  pièces  the  diameter  is  somewhat  y reater.  Many  of  the  aiUBller  quilla  bave  a 
nore  or  leas  spiral  form.  At  the  odje  of  most  of  the  complète  quills,  a  aharp.  oblique 
■Kt  made  with  a  koifo  ia  obaervable.  The  epidermia  is  aaually  adhèrent.  Tbe  exterior 
■orface  is  inarked  with  lonf  itodinal  wrjnklea,  which  in  tbe  tbick  pieoea  are  ofteo  ao 
deep  as  to  amount  to  farrows,  penetratlng  quite  tbrough  the  outer  coating  of  the  bark. 
Tranaverae  fiaaarea  are  alao  generally  ohëerrable,  bat  they  nerer  ron  wfaoily  roand  tbe 

Îaill,  ofteo  not  more  than  a  qaarter  or  half  roand,  and  do  not  exhibit  eleamted  bordera. 
D  some  piecca  the  oater  layer  of  tbe  epidermia  is  rabbed  off  either  wfaoily  or  in  spoitt 
•ad  in  a  ftw  tbe  entire  tbicknen  of  tbe  eztemal  layers,  which  we  asoally  deaoïaioals 
tho  epidermia,  is  hère  and  there  remored,  ezhibiting  the  proper  bark  in  patchea.    Tbe 
odobr  ezternally  ia  very  light  gray,  almost  milk-white,  with  occasionally  blttish-^y 
and  darkiah  apota  iotermingled.    Where  the  outer  croat  whiob    imparts   this  wbilian 
eoloar  ia  wanting,  the  surface  is  grayiah-fawn  or  reddiah-gray,  and  in  the  Ihicker  pièces 
of  a  dark  cinnamon  coloar.    The  inner  aarfaoe,  thoogh  in  the  amaller  quills  sometimea 
tolerably  uniform,  ia  generally  more  or  less  oneven,  fibrona,  or  aplintery,  espeeially  in 
the  larger  pièces,  in  which  may  often  be  obserred  adhering  yellowisfa'Wbite  splinters  of 
vood.    The  oolonr  is  oaoally  ■  raaty-brown  indining  aomewhat  to  red,  with  occaaionally 
s  porpliab  tioge.    The  traoïverae  fracture  is  amooth  in  the  exterior  part,  fibrous  or  aplin- 
tery in  the  Interior.    The  longitudinal  fracture  is  usnally  somewhat  Dneren,  witboot 
baiog  splintery,  and  ezhibits  bere  and  there  minute  shining  apota.     The  inner  layers  of 
the  bark  are  osually  Bof\  and  friable.   The  colour  of  the  powder  ia  a  full  cinoamon-browa. 
The  odour  of  tbe  bark  ia  like  that  of  clay,  and  in  thia  respect  différent  from  that  of  aU 
other  varietiea.    The  tnste  ia  at  firat  aoiduloua,  astringent,  and  sligbtly  aromatic,  and 
altimately  bitter  and  adheaive.    The  proportion  of  etncAonùi  oontained  in  Huanaco  bark, 
by  an  average  of  aérerai  reanlta  atatèd  by  Geiger,  ia  l-li  per  cent.,  of  quinia  0*39  par 
•ent.    Von  Santen  got  from  the  beat  apecimens,  aa  the  mazimum,  2-73  per  cent,  of  cin- 
ehonis  and  no  qoioia.    Tbe  moat  productive  plecea  are  tboae  nfmiddiing  size.    GnibooK 
makes  two  varieties  of  this  bark,  the  iptinquina  gri*  fin  de  lAma,  including  the  amaller 
qnills,  and  ths  quinquina  gm  Lima,  or  Lima  blane,  including  the  larger.     It  bas  beea 
rsiaed  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  officinal  variety  by  tbe  Edinburgb  Collège.     Little,  if  any 
of  it,  ia  brought  to  thia  country  ;  and,  aooording  to  Pdppig,  tbe  trade  in  it  oeased  in  Sootli 
America  in  1815.    Thia  variely  of  bark  is  now  confidently  ascribed  to  the  C.  mierantba. 
(See  C.  aiieraatia.) 

3.  Jàtn  bark.  A$h-hark^China  Jatn,  Blau»  TVa.CAtno,  Gerro. — Qminqvina  de  Ltx* 
ettutré  (^  Guibourt    This  variety  probably  derifes   ita   name  from    the  province  of 
Jaen  de  Bracomoroa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lois,  where  large  qnantitiea  of  bark  hâve  been 
oollected.    The  Jaen  Bark  is  alwa;a  in  quilU,  which  do  not  differ  mach  in  aizs  from 
thoae  of  the  Loza  bark,  but  are  distinguiabable  by  being  freqnenlly  curved  longilodinally, 
or  bent  in  différent  diroctiona,  and  aoqiewhat  apiraL    Tbe  outer  coat  ia  often  partially  or 
«ntirely  rubbcd  off,  leaving  the  aurfaoe  amooth  and  soft  to  the  touch,    Wlicn  tho  epidermia 
ia  perfect,  it  ezhibita  small  irregular  tranaverae  fïasnres,  with  occaainnally  Paint  longitn- 
dinal  fiaaarea  and  wavy  wrinkles,  and  hère  and  there  a  few  warta,  but  no  deep  furrows. 
The  colour  varies  from  light  or  sali  gray  to  light  yellow,  diversiBed  with  Uackish  and 
browniah  spots.     When  the  outer  coat  ia  rubbed  off,  it  inclines  still  more  to  yellow. 
Qbiiaidered  in  mass,  the  bark  alwaya  appeara  aomewhat  yellowiah  or  straw-eoloored.   Tbe 
«xterior  layera  are  aoft  and  rather  apongy,  and  may  be  readily  acraped  by  the  nail.   Tbe 
ianer  sarfroe  is  ezeeedingly  diversified,  aometimea  amootb,  sametimea  oneven  and  aptiii- 
tory.    It  is  uaaally  of  a  dall  cinnamon  colour.    The  bark  ia  very  britlle,  and  the  fractnre 
is  sroooth  in  the  amaller  quille,  more  or  lésa  oneven,  and  aometimes  aplintery  in  tbe  larger, 
and  in  neither  ezhibits  a  reainous  appearance.    The  odoor  is  somewhat  aweetiab,  and  ia 
compared  to  that  of  tan.    The  taate  ia  aciduloua,  alightly  aatringent,  and  bitter  withoat 
heing  diaagreeable.    The  coloor  of  the  powder  ia  cinnamon-brown.    The  bark  ia  very 
déficient  in  alkaliea.    Some  expérimentera  bave  found  none,  or  only  traces,  while  the 
highest  product  obtained  waa  80  graina  of  quinia  and  13  graioa  of  cinchonia  from  a  pound. 
IH.  Manxini,  of  Paria,  eztraoted  from  it  an  alkaline  prindple  which  be  believed  to  be  pe- 
culiar,and  named  eineiensd'a  ;  but  which  baa  been  asoertoined  Io  be  identioal  with  the 
arteimi,  disoovered  by  Pelletier.    This  variety  of  bark  '»  coasidered  Io  ba  of  litCe  fslae. 
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steians,  «rhen  it  is  necMsarjr  to  resort  to  (he  medicine  in  subatmee.  Tbere 
is  litUe  doubt,  however,  that  cinchonia  possesses  fébrifuge  properties  little  if 
at  ail  inferior  to  tbose  of  quinia;  and  should  the  aource  of  the  latter  begin  to 
fafl,  the  pale  bark  would  corne  inio  more  extensive  ase  for  the  préparation  of 
the  former. 

2.  YxLLOw  Bark. 

The  officinal  term  yellow  bark  should  be  considered  as  applicable  only  to 
the  valoable  rariety  of  the  drtig  haring  ihis  colonr.  This  is  known  in  com- 
merce nnder  the  name  of  Calùaya,  which  bas  been  said,  thoagh  erroneously, 
to  be  derived  from  a  district  of  country  in  Bolivia,  near  the  city  of  La  Pas, 
where  the  bark  is  coliected.*    Âmong  the  druggists,  the  Calisaya  bark  ia 

Von  Bergen  belierea  it  \n  be  the  prodaet  of  the  C.  ovata  of  tlie  FI.  PeruT.  It  ia  ezported 
faini  Smith  America  chie6y  in  chcRts. 

Von  Bcr0en  devcribei  another  nriety  of  pnle  bark,  nnder  the  name  of  dnrJc  Jaen  bark, 
{dumkeU  Trn-Ckina),  or  ptrudo  Loza,  which  benr»  a  considérable  renemblance  lo  the 
genuine  Loin,  but  may  be  dintinguisbed  by  the  oblique  or  bent  ahape  of  the  qiiills,  and 
Ûie  aneren,  6broa«,  or  even  «plintery  appearance  of  the  inner  aurface.  Il  aeldom  cornes 
in  larj^  pièces.  It  containa  Tery  little  of  the  active  principte*  of  bark.  Von  Santen  dis. 
comed  neither  qainia  nor  cinchonia  in  twoapecinoena  which  he  examined.  Ita  (gênerai 
appearanre,  and  xtronj;  reaction  with  a  aolntion  of  (telatin,  appear  to  aaaocinte  it  with  the 
Loza  bark  ;  and  Gcifrer'a  conjeclaro  ia  not  improbable,  that  it  ia  the  product  of  the  same 
tree  groving  in  unraToiirnble  ailuationn,  or  altered  hy  dincaae. 

4.  HaitmUiea  bork. — Ckiaa  Huamilit»,  Germ. — Tliis  bark  ia  not  j^enerally  known  aa  a 
jiMinct  Tarielr,  thoa)rh  probably  idcntical  with  the  quinquina  ferrugineux,  or  fcrruginons 
hark  of  the  French  writera.    Ita  commercial  name  waa  andoablediy  derived  from  the 
prorince  of  Haamiliea,  which  iiea  in  the  interior  ot  Pero,  to  the  northward  of  Haanoeo, 
tnd  ia  a  part  or  the  country  explored  by  the  Iwtanjcal  expédition  andcr  Ruiz  and  PaTon. 
It  rame  inIo  notice  inGermany  abolit  the  beginnlngof  ihe  prcaent  century,  when  a  parcel 
of  it  wa»  imporicd  direclly  from   Lima  inIo  Hamburj.      It  ia  in  qnilla  and  flat  pièce*. 
The  qoills  are  from  tliree  linea  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diametcr,  from  five  to  aixteen 
iaefaea  \ang,  and  from  half  a  Une  lo  three  linca  thick.     The  6at  piecea,  which  are  uaaally 
ooly  frajcmentii  of  the  largeat  qnilla,  are  from  one  to  two  inchea  broad,  and  aix  to  Iwelva 
iaehea  long.     In  gênerai  ail  the  layera  of  the  bark  are  présent,  bot  aometime»  the  oater 
eoat,  and  even  Ihe  whole  of  that  part  oaually  called  the  epidermia  in  oor  de«cription«  of 
hark,  fmcloding  those  ooler  layera  which  in  the  tree  are  deatitote  of  vilality,  having  bee» 
Ihrown  outward  by  the  annually  rencwcd  lavera  heneath  thcm.)  are  wanting  in  apola, 
tboogb  vcry  aeldom  entirely  abunt.     The  epidermia  ia  compnratively  thin,  very  brittle, 
aoA,  and   epongy.     The  ooler  aorface,  in  llie  amall  and  middling  quill»,  ia  aomrtinae» 
oearly  amoolh.  but  oaually  markcd  with  wavy  longitudinal  wrinkle»,  and  beaet  heie  aa4 
tbere  with  wartn.  Th^af  warta  are  abondant  opon  ihe  thick  pièces,  which  thev  aomelime» 
almoat  entirely  eover.  Tranaverae  fioaurcsare  aeldom  found,  and  only  in  the  thick  pieoea. 
The  eolour  of  the  epidermia  ia  araatly  grayi»h-fawn,  hère  and  thcre  pa»«ing  tnto  a  rMty 
brewn  ;  bot  in  tlie  thicker  piecea,  in  which  the  warta  are  abund.mt,  it  ia  b^wee»  a  li»er 
and  chesinnt  eolour,  oflen  mixed  with  a  tinee  of  purple.    When  the  epidermia  %t  wantine. 
the  colonr  ia  "flen  a  full  o<-hre  yclIow.     The  inner  aorfacc   i«  aometime»  mAi'm  arnd 
almoat  «mooth,  aometimea  aliehtly  fibrona,  rarely  aplintery.     The  Coloor  o*"  If  rv'^-vt  m 
n»ty  brown,  occaaionally  reddinh,  and  in  the  fibrooa  or  aplintery  piecea  ofati  tw'i-«  t-!h.w, 
The  fradarc  in  Ibe  smsiler  qoills  ia  rathor  even,  in  the  larger  présenta  t*»n^  fii"-  -att  m 
snnelinies  even  splintery.    The  ndov  of  the  bark  ia  feeble  bat  ajrTeea^.k.  lif  i  -«  «wn^, 
what  aromatic,  bitteriah, and  alightly  aatringent.    The  powder  is  iif  a  f"!  r  ..um.-  f^^mr. 
Tbo  «»erag«  prodoct  of  cinchonia  and  quinin,  as  atated  by  Geiger.  i»  IK     v^  «■   '    v'  'i^ 
lotmcT.  and  0-25  of  the  lafer  ;  ao  that  thi-  b.irk.  Ihoiigh  di«»iniiUr  ir  a-»-.-  •—      —,   \,f 
other  varieties  of  pale  bark,  agreea  with  lliem  in  containinp  mofc  cf.-  — -      •    ••  ••    ,.  ,-_ 
Too  Santen  obt.iined,  aa  a  n»aximam,  12  per  eenC  of  eiawbonie..  m^    "  '  -•'    -    •  .  :.^ 
Hoamilira  bark  i«  now  believed  to  be  the  prodoct  of  th^  C-  ^'*"   "  -''■'"     >  — », 
(See  C.mtbftenu.)  It  ia  «veely  known  in  the  DoHed  Pialo».   JSsf  ►  '"  •^— '  ■«■•A««. 
aUeTt4intMtfourth,Jiflh,»*d$ixth.) 

•  No  auch  province  exiaU  ia  Bohvia.  Artxriéatr  le  H.  .^■•'-'  '■'  ■'•*  •  m^ 
rtiplioo  of  eettav/tr,  aaid  to  be  derived  ftosi  ealÀ a  vBiiKt.;  »n.  j>-'  ■  ■'- ■  >■•«: — . 
(Jamn,  it  Piarm^  xxiu  614.) 
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amnged  in  two  divisions,  the  quiRed  apd  the  flat,  whieh  sometimes  corne 
mixed  togetber  in  the  same  seroon,  sometimes  separate.  The  appearance  of 
both  indicates  that  they  were  taken  from  larger  and  older  branches  than  thôse 
'which  yield  the  pale  varieties.  They  are  sometimes  called  by  the  French 
quinquina  jaune  royal,  from  tbeir  resemblance  to  a  variety  of  bark  formerly 
ooUected  for  the  Spanish  king. 

The  quUled  Ccuiaaya  (Calitaya  arrolada  of  the  Spanish  Americans)  is  in 
pièces  from  three  or  four  inches  to  a  foot  and  a  balf  long,  from  a  qnarter  of 
an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  equally  variable  thickness. 
The  epidermis  is  of  a  brownish  colour  diversified  or  concealed  by  whitish 
or  yellowish  lichens,  is  marked  by  longitudinal  wrinklea  and  transverse 
fissures,  and  is  often  parlially  separated,  and  generally  easily  separable  froni 
the  proper  bark.  In  the  larger  kinds  it  is  thick,  rough,  deeply  indented  by 
the  transverse  fissures  which  often  surround  the  quills,  and  is  composed  of 
several  layers  separated  from  each  other  by  a  reddish-brown  membrane  like 
velvet  The  epidermis  yields  a  dark-red  powder,  is  taeteless,  and  possesses 
none  of  the  virtues  of  the  bark.  It  is  désirable,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  it 
before  the  bark  is  powdered,  as  the  medicine  is  thus  procured  of  greater 
strength.  The  bark  itself,  without  the  epidermis,  is  from  one  to  two  linea 
in  thickness,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  when  broken  présents  shining  points, 
apparently  the  termination  of  small  fibres  ronning  longitudinally,  which, 
ezamined  by  the  microscope,  are  found,  when  freed  from  a  salmon-coloured 
powder  that  sorrounds  them,  to  be  yellow  and  transparent.  They  readily 
separate  when  the  bark  is  powdered,  in  the  form  of  spiculs,  which,  like 
those  of  cowhage,  insinuate  themselves  into  the  skin,  and  produce  a  dis- 
agreeable  itching  and  irritation.  The  colour  of  the  bark  is  brownish-yeUov 
with  a  tinge  of  orange,  the  taste  less  astringent  than  that  of  the  pale  bark,  but 
much  more  bitter  ;  and  the  bitterness  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  extemal 
part  of  the  proper  bark  is  more  bitter  and  astringent,  and  consequently 
stronger  in  médicinal  power,  than  the  internai  ;  probably  from  the  longer 
exposure  of  the  latter  to  the  action  of  air  and  moistare.  The  odour  is  faint, 
but  when  the  bark  is  boiled  resembles  that  of  the  pale  varieties.  The  smalI 
quilIs  closely  resemble  sorae  of  the  pale  varieties  in  appearance,  but  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  very  bitter  taste. 

The,/2ia^  Calisaya  (Calitaya  plancha  of  the  Spaniards)  which  appears  to 
hâve  been  derived  from  the  large  branches  and  trunk,  is  in  pièces  of  varions 
lengths,  either  qaite  flat,  or  but  slightly  curved,  generally  destitute  of  the 
epidermis,  and  therefore  presenting  the  yellowish  colour  of  the  bark  both 
within  and  without.  It  is  asually  thicker  than  the  quilled,  more  fibrous  in 
fts  texture,  less  compact,  less  bitter,  and  possessed  of  less  medicinal-power. 
Though  weaker  than  the  proper  bark  of  the  quitta,  it  is  asually,  in  equal 
veight,  more  valuable  than  that  variety,  because  free  from  the  useless  epi- 
dermis. 

The  valuable  yellow  bark  is  characterized  by  its  strongly  bitter  tasie,  with 
eomparatively  little  astringency  ;  by  its  fine  biwwnish-yellow  somewhat  orange 
eolour,  which  is  still  brighter  in  the  powder  j  and  by  conlmning  a  large  pro- 
portion of  qtiinia  with  very  little  ànehonia.  The  satts  of  quinia  and  lime 
are  so  abundant  in  its  composition,  that  its  infusion  instantly  précipitâtes  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  (  Guibourt.)* 

*  The  CaliftTa  bark  i*  the  tliird  variety  of  Von  Bergfen,  who  deaoribcs  it  nnder  the 
name  of  China  Rtgia  or  Kônig't  China.  We  vive  a  brief  abstract  of  hia  deacription, 
omittin;  the  form  and  dimensions,  which  are  given  with  sufficient  roinateDeas  in  the 
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Nothiag  is  known  witii  certaintjr  as  to  the  particular  «pecies  which  yields 
Calisaya  ^rk.  Some  writers,  inflnenced  aimply  by  its  officinal  title  of  yel- 
loir  bwk,  bave  atlribnied  it  to  tbe  C  eord^oKa;  b«eanae  Matis  gave  ihe  sam* 
Bame  to  the  prodact  of  that  speciea.  Tbe  British  Collèges  fell  into  this  error, 

text  The  epidenni»,*  wbich  in  iDsny  of  tbe  small  qailli  is  p«rtly  wantin;,  in  the  fiât 
pièce*  Qsaally  allogetherabseDl,  is  very  thick  and  britlle,  constitating  Trom  a  tliird  to  one- 
nalf  oT  tlie  bark,  and  in  some  of  the  largeit  quilla  or  parlially  quilled  pièces,  eren  two- 
thirdiL  In  tira  laUer -oase  it  may  ofteii  Im  seen  to  eonsistoF  six  or  right  diflbrent  layen. 
The  qnilU  are  fjenerall;  marked  with  kngitodiaal  wrinkles  and  furrows,  t*  well  a*  witk 
transTcrae  fissj|p*,the  last  of  wbich  are  nerer  absent  The  fissores,  whieb  onen  form 
complète  circles  round  the  qailk,  bave  asualljr  an  elevated  border  and  tink  so  doeply  in 
inaDr  of  tbe  larger  pièces,  tliat  they  are  e*en  observable  Dpnn  the  proper  bark.  In  the 
MMUer  pièces  they  are  oflen  faint,  bat  uinally  crowded.  The  eoloor  of  the  epideroii* 
varies  from  vhitiâli-gray  to  blaisb-gray,  bot  ia  lery  moch  diveraified  by  lioliena,  so  as  to 
Jire^t  yellowiaii-wbile,  aah'gray,  and  blackish  apota.  Whan  tlie  outer  layer  of  tli«  epU 
dennie  ia  waDtinjr,  aa  is  not  unfreqoently  the  case  lo  a  greater  or  less  estent,  the  colou 
ia  somewhat  sooty>brown  or  almost  lirér-brown.  The  outer  surface  of  the  pièces  without 
epidermia,  ia  of  a  eoloor  bctween  cinnamon-brown  and  dark  rusty-brown.  The  inner 
•orfree,  in  tlia  pièces  of  ail  dimensiona,  is  gnifbrm  and  alnraat  smouth,  but  ezhibits  fine 
loogitDdiiMl  fibres  elosety  compressed.  Splinters  of  wood  are  nerer  fbund  adhering  to  the 
inner  snr&ee,  as  in  some  olher  Tarietiea.  The  prevailing  colour  of  this  surAtce  is  mostly 
a  rather  dark  or  fbll  cinnamon-brown,  passing  Bometimes  into  a  rusty-brown,  but  seldom 
of  a  reddish  hue.  This  bark  breaka  more  eaaily  in  the  longitudinal  direction  tban  aoy 
otber  Tariety,exhibiting  a  chestnat-brown  colour  in  the  part  answering  to  the  epiderniis,  a 
■tore  or  leas  dark  einnamon-brown  in  that  answering  to  (he  proper  bark.  The  transverse 
ftaetare  of  the  epidennis  is  latber  even,  that  of  tbe  inner  part  aometimes  fibrous,  some. 
tioMs  aplintery.  A  résinons  layer  may  be  observed  beneath  the  epidermia,  wbich  usually 
Knains  wben  the  latter  is  removed,  and  communicates  to  (he  fiât  piecea  the  dark  colour 
by  wbich  their  eiternal  surface  ia  distinguished.  Small  aharp  splinters,  wbich  in  the  Ion- 
kitodinal  fracture  appear  like  shining  points,  are  apt  to  inainoate  themielvea  into  the 
aUn  wlien  the  bark  ia  broken  or  mnch  handied.  Tbe  odonr  ia  feebly  tan.like,  tlie  teste 
■Gchtly  aeidoloo*,  strongly  bat  not  disagreeably  bitter,  aomewhat  aromatic,  feebly  aatriiw 
(ent,  and  rather  dorable.    Tbe  powder  is  of  a  fine  cinnamon  hue. 

TKiei  obtained  frnm  the  flat  Galisayabark  3-3  per  cent  of  quinia,  and  0-08  of  cînchonia; 
ICeiarli*  from  the  flat  3-7  per  cent,  and  from  the  quill  2-0  per  cent,  of  quinia,  but  no  oin. 
eboma  firom  either  ;  Fen  &n(en  from  the  flat,  an  average  of  S'O  per  cent,  of  quinia,  and 
littJs  or  no  cinchooia  ;  WiUttock,  on  an  average,  3-0  per  cent  of  salphats  of  quinia,  an4 
(^13  af  einebooia.  {Oàgtr.') 

Under  the  name  of  light  CalUaya,  Guibourt,  in  tbe  laat  édition  of  bis  work,  describea 
a  variety  of  bark  wbich  he  says  is  brought  from  the  saroo  région  of  country  that  pro- 
duces  tbe  genoine.  It  is  identical  wilh  that  named  in  previoua  éditions  orange-yellow 
hark  (qainqtmta  jaune  onmgé),  and  is  of  comparativcly  little  value,  at  leaat  for  the  prefia. 
nlisn  of  aalpbata  of  quinia,  thongh  tbe  beat  speoimens,  aa  they  contain  much  oinch<mia, 
an  not  witboat  médicinal  aetivity.  Like  the  Caliaaya,  it  ia  in  qoilla  or  flat  pièces,  aom*. 
tiDMs  with  and  soroetimes  without  the  epidermia;  but  it  may  be  distinguisbed  by  iu  want 
of  thicknesa,  its  finer  and  more  compact  texture,  and  by  a  charactcr  which  is  most 
striking  in  the  fresh  spécimens,  vit,  that  of  prcsenting  a  roae  eoloor  in  the  part  which  ia 
Mar  tte  epidermia,  while  the  inner  portion  is  of  a  pure  yallow,  ao  that  the  whole  bark 
bas  an  orange  eahwr.  The  epidermia,  moreover,  when  présent,  ia  thin,  smoother  Ihan 
that  of  the  gonnine  Caliaaya,  and  without  the  numeroos  tranaverse  fiasurea  which  mark 
the  latter  bark. 

Anotber  bark,  derived  from  the  same  région  of  coontry  as  the  precedinç,  end  some. 
6mea  aold  as  Caliaaya  bark,  thongh  wbolly  without  quinia,  is  deseribed  by  Quiboort  nndet 
tha  naoM  of  Ciiaes  iari,  and  haa  reeently  attractcd  aome  attention  a*  the  aoorcs  of  a  new 
alkali  diacovered  by  MM.  Pelletier  and  Coriol,  and  named  ■rteina  from  the  port  of 
Ariea,  wbence  tbe  bark  u  aaid  to  be  aent  The  aroaller  piecee  may  be  diatinguiabed 
fioB  tbe  genoine  Caliaaya  by  their  white,  oniform  epidermia,  without  fissures  ;  but  when 
tbe  epidermis  is  wanling,  aa  frequently  happena  in  the  Urger  piecea,  the  two  barks  mi|(ht 
cwly  be  confonnded.    Tbe  test  of  sulpbate  of  soda  may  hère  be  found  osetol  ;  aa  thia 

•  Bt  Ae  epideimia  U  heie  nndetstood  the  wJiole  of  the  eiteraal  layers  '[J','*  ^i;i*ïïSfiSSÎ,îgS 
«l««ir  •«Seoofihe  bark  by  the  aimualrewiwal  of  the  corUMllayer^  and  Oi^e^^ 
«r  Iboae  of  fonner  yeai^  whiih  leinain,  bot  whhoot  Hfc,  atmched  lo  «he  ««en^  «2"Se  desoriî^ 

i.  atiacheâ  to  Se  lerm  by  Tm  Berjen  ;  bal  sa  we  l»Il»k2»Pïiï'mSSl-  "**«' 

»  «nesiiOBd -with  ont  deSaSion,  wo  do  aot  nnsrepraaent  Jus  mesjun. 
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«ithout,  however,  being  aware  that  the  jellow  bark  which  ihey  adopted  as 
officinal,  was  reaily  ihe  Caliaaya.  That  it  is  an  error  haa  been  fully  démon- 
Btrated;  as  no  Calisaya  bark  is  brought  front  those  régions  where  the  C.  cor- 
difolia  most  abounds.  In  the  last  édition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacoposia, 
the  error  bas  been  corrected.  Many  writers  ascribe  this  variety  to  the  C. 
lanci/olia,  on  the  authority  of  Mutis  hirnself,  who  asseru  that  il  is  indispu- 
tably  derived  from  that  species.  But  Mutie  was  mistaken  ;  for  it  is  now 
weli  known  that  the  bark  of  the  C.  lancifoUa  is  wholly  différent  from  the 
Calisaya.  (See  C.  lanâfolia.)  Ruiz  was  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  his  C.  Ion' 
ceolala;  but  Von  Bergen  found  a  spécimen  of  the  bark  of  that  species  in 
Ruiz's  collection  to  be  différent  from  the  officinal  yellow  bark.  According 
to  M.  Auguste  Delondre,  who  received  spécimens  of  the  plants  prodocing 
Calisaya  bark  from  his  correspondenls  in  South  America,  no  less  than  three 
distinct  trees  contribule  to  furnisli  the  bark  thrown  into  commerce  ander 
that  title.  One  of  thèse  spécimens  appéared  to  Guibourt  to  belong  to  the 
Cinchona  nùcrcoUha,  and  another  to  the  C,  Condaminea,  The  third  re- 
sembled  the  lalter  of  thèse  two  species,  but  differed  somewhat  both  in  it> 
leaves  and  fruit.  A  fourth  spécimen  had  fruit  like  that  of  the  Condaminea, 
but  smaller  leaves,  and  was  considered  by  Guibourt  as  probably  the  C.  an- 

f'istîfolia  of  Ruiz,  now  thought  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  C.  lanâfolia. 
ut  this  information  is  quite  too  vague  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 
It  may,  however,  serve  to  explain  the  fact  that  barki  are  someiimes  im- 
porled  under  the  name  of  Caliaaya,  and  derived  hôm  the  same  district  of 
countr}',  which  differ  from  the  genuine  bark  bolh  in  appearance  and  qualitles, 
and  will  not  serve  for  the  préparation  of  sulphate  of  quinia.* 

The  genuine  Calisaya  bark  is  produced  most  abundandy,  if  not  exclusive- 
ly,  in  Bolivia,  formerly  Upper  Peru,  in  the  province  of  I^a  Paz,  and  in  the 
country  about  Apolobamba  on  the  Rio  Paro;  and,  before  the  disturbancee 
in  thèse  countries,  was  shipped  as  well  from  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  as 
from  those  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  at  présent,  however,  procured  exclusively 
from  the  latter.  A  very  fine  parcel  was  exhibited  to  us,  imported  directly 
from  Coquimbo  in  Chili.  We  hâve  been  informed  by  gentlemen  who  bave 
been  long  peraonally  engaged  in  Commercial  transactions  opon  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America,  that  the  Calisaya  bark  of  commerce  is  originally 
obtained  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  at  the  port  of  Arica,  whither  it  is  brought 
from  the  interior  provinces  of  Bolivia.  From  Ihat  town  it  is  sent  to  various 
oiher  ports  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  hâve  been  first  inlio- 
duced  into  comme/ce  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably not  known  by  ils  présent  name  till  that  period;  but  La  Condamine 
States  thaï  the  Jesuils  of  La  Paz,  at  a  period  anlerior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
fébrifuge  of  Loxa,  sent  to  Rome  à  very  bitter  bark  by  ihe  name  of  qtdna- 
quina,  which,  though  supposed  by  that  traveller  to  bave  been  derived  from 
the  Peruvian  balsam  tree,  was  very  probably,  as  conjectured  by  Guibourt, 
the  true  cinchona.  Besides,  Pomet,  in  his  JRttory  of  Drugs,  published 
in  1694,  speaks  of  a  baric  more  bitter  than  that  of  Loxa,  obtained  from  the 
province  of  Potosi,  which  borders  upon  that  of  La  Paz  ;  and  Chomel  also 

sait,  which  m  Rtriliin|;Iy  precipitatei  the  infusion  ofCalinyï,  don  not  distarb  that  of  tho 
CiMCo  bark.  Il  i*  proper  to  itite,  thut  Guibourt  could  obtiin  from  thiii  bark  no  olher 
■Ikali  than  cincbonia,  ind  is  disposed  to  consider  aricins  as  the  resuK  nf  th«  modi. 
iyiriK  iofloence  ofthe  procen  employcd  in  its  préparation.  {TfUe  («  tht  itcond  and  fourth 
tditioni.) 

*  Sce  Guibourt's  HUttirt  dei  Dn/tuti,  1836,  and  an  interestin(r  article  opon  the  aob. 
ject  ofthc  ori)rln  and  cnlleotion  nfthe  Cslisajra  bark,  in  the  Journatdt  PharmacU,xxx.50Sf 
and  in  the  AmetieaH  Jouru,  ef  Pharm^  vu.  335. 
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ilaies  that  the  cincbona  tree  inhsbited  the  mountaios  of  Potoai,  and  pro- 
daced  a  bark  more  esteemed  (lian  tbat  which  grew  in  the  province  of  Qailo. 
(Gtâbourt,  Journ.  de  Phaam.,  xvi.  235.)  It  is  possible  tbat,  tbough  knonra 
atthis  early  period,  it  may  «bave  gone  out  of  use;  and  ita  re-introduotioa 
into  notice,  towardji  the  end  of  the  ïast  century,  may  bave  been  mistaken  for 
aa  original  discovery.  Whetber  it  is  found  in  the  other  locaiities  of  bark  in 
Pein  and  Quito,  it  is  difficult  to  détermine;  but  we  niay  infer  from  the 
existence  of  a  commercial  variely  known  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  name  of 
CaHun/à  de  Qtnio,  that  eiiher  the  identical  bark,  or  a  variety  cloaely  anaio- 
gms  to  it,  has  been  found  in  that  province.  The  Calisaya  de  Santa  Fé,  men- 
tioned  by  Laubert,  bas  no  other  daim  -to  the  title  given  it  than  its  colour  ; 
and  it  is  not  distinguished  in  the  markè^  perbaps  not  distingaisbabie  from 
the  ordinary  yellow  Carthagena  bark. 

3.  Reo  Park. 

The  aam«  of  this  variety  is  very  appropriately  applied  ;  as  the  colour  ia 
DisaHy  dMtinct  both  in  the  bark  and  the  powder.  In  Sonth  America  it  ia 
called  eascarilla  roxa  and.  eolorada.  Some  writera  bave  divided  it  into 
several  sob-varieties  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  ground  for  sucb  division 
in  any  essential  difTerence  of  properties.  Like  the  CaUtaya,  it  cornes  ia 
qnills  and  flat  pièces,  whicb  are  probably  derived  from  différent  parts  of  the 
same  tree.     It  îa  imported  in  chests.. 

Some  of  the  pièces  are  entirely  roUed,  some  partially  so,  as  if  they-  had 

been  taken  from  half  the  circumference  of  the  branch  ;  others  are  nearly  or 

qnile  flat.     They  vary  very  greaily  in  size,  the  quill  being  sometimes  less 

than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  sometimes  so  much  as  two  incbes;  while  the 

flat  pièces  are  occasionally  very  large  and  thick,  as  if  derived  from  Ibe  irunk 

of  a  tree.     They  are  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  or  gray,  sometimes 

vbitish  epidermia,  which  is  liigged,  wrinkled  longiludinally,  and  in  the 

tbicker  pièces  marked  vith  furrows,  which  in  some  places  penetrate  to  tbe 

surface  of  the  proper  bark.     In  many  spécimens,  nomerous  small  roundish 

or  oblong  eminences,  called  warts,  may  be  observed  npon  the  outer  surface. - 

Beneath  tbe  epidermis  is  a  layer,  dark  red,  britde,  and  compact,  whicb  pos- 

sesses  some  bitterness  and  asiringency,  but  much  less  than  the  interior  parts. 

Thèse  are  woody  and  fibrous,  of  a  more  or  less  lively  brownish-red  colour, 

wbich  ia  usaally  very  distinct,  but  in  some  spécimens  passes  into  the  orange 

and  even  yellowisb-brown  ;  so  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 

the  variety  by  this  property  alone.    The  taste  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and 

tbe  odoar  aimilar  to  that  of  other  good  barks.     Red  bark  is  cbemically  dis- 

tingabbed  by  eontaimng  considérable  qucmtitiea  both  of  quima  and  of  etn-  • 

chôma.*     It  yields  a  turbid  salmoD'^oloured  décoction  with  water. 

*  The  red  bark  is  |;iren  an  a  distinct  virirty  by  Von  Bergen,  and  atanda  ffrst  on  hh 
liai,  nador  tha  name  ofCAina  mira  or  ro(A«  China.  Tbe  followin^  is  an  abstraet  of  bis 
d— eriptioo. 

The  qnilb  are  from  two  linea  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  from  one-third  ofa 
Ene  to  two  lines  thick,  and  from  two  to  twelve  incbes  or  more  in  Isngth.  The  Kmaller 
q«îH(  are  often  spiral.  The  flat  pieeea  are  from  one  to  two  incbes  braad,  (rom  three- 
eightfac  ta  a  qoarter  ofan  inch  tbieit,  and  of  Ihe  eame  len^tb  a«  tbe  qailla.  In  the  sroaller 
■ad  iaiddlinp.sized  qnilia,  tbe  eifernal  aurface  exhibits  longilndinal  wa*y  wrinkles.  In 
thelhiefcer  pièces,  thèse  wrinkles,  betwcen  which  are  heroand  there  longitudinal  forrowa, 
<Aen  elevate  themielves  into  roandiah  or  oblong  warta,  whicb  are  of  a  somewhal  friable 
aad  granalar  oensiatence.  The  lon|;itadinal  furrows  sometimea  penetrate  to  tho  bark. 
Transrerae  fisaures  seldom  occur.  The  colour  in  the  smaller  qnills  Taries  from  a  fawn- 
Sraylô  adoll  reddish-brown,  in  Ihe  larjfer  is  reddish-brown  or  chestnut-brown  with  a 
tinge  aTpiirpIe.  Wben  tbe  wrinkles  and  warts  are  rabbed  off,  the  peculiar  browmah-red 
ooloor  of  Uw  l|wk  appaarrk  Tbe  pieeM  are  oftm  ia  part  or  alaraat  whoUy  oorerad  with  ■ 
81 
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The  speeies  of  Cinchona  «rhieh  produces  red  btrk  w  unknowB — (he 
notion  derived  from  Mutis,  and  formerly  generally  prévalent,  that  it  was  ob> 
tained  from  (he  C.  oblongifolia  of  tliat  boianist,  having  been  denaonAraled  to 
be  incorrect.  For  the  proofs  upoa  this  point,  which  hâve  bow  ceaeed  to 
hâve  any  praetical  importance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Cinchona, 
section  Red  Babk,  in  former  éditions  of  tbis  work.  It  bas  been  supposed 
that  red  bark  may  be  derived  from  the  same  speciea  with  one  or  more  «f  (he 
pale  barks,  but  taken  from  tlie  iargor  branches  or  the  trunk.  This  opinioB 
receives  some  support  from  a  statemeat  made  by  La  Condamiae,  in  bis 
memoir  npon  the  subject  of  cinchona.  We  are  told  by  this  author  that  three 
kinds  of  bark  were  known  in  (he  aeighbourhood  of  Loza — the  white,  the 
yellow,  and  the  red.  The  wUte,  so  named  from  the  eolour  of  the  epidermis, 
scarcely  possessed  any  médicinal  virtue,  and  was  obtained  from  a  tree  entkely 
distinct  from  that  which  yielJed  the  two  other  varieties.  The  red  «ras 
saperior  to  the  yellow  ;  but  he  was  assured,  on  the  very  beat  authority,  that 
the  trces  pro4lucing  (hem  grew  together,  and  were  not  distinguiehable  by  tfae 
eye.  Of  the  three  varieties  mentioned  by  La  Condamine,  the  wbile,  wbidi 
was  probably  one  of  the  inferior  barks  with  micaceous  epidermis,  does  not 
leach  us;  and  (bat  which  he  calls  yellow  is  probably  identicat  with  tfae 

K'e  variety  of  the  Pharmacopcsia,  as  this  grows  most  abundantly  about 
xa.  Should  it  be  admitted  that  the  red  bark  is  furnished  by  the  «ame  tree 
which  yields  the  pale,  we  hâve  a  ready  explanation  of  the  diâerence  in  sise 
of  tlie  two  varieties. 

Cartraoena  Barks. 

Under  this  head  may  he  classed  ail  the  Cinchona  barks  brought  from  the 
northern  Atlantic  ports  of  South  America.  In  commerce,  they  are  variously 
called  Carthageaa,  Maracaybo,  and  Santa  Martha  barks,  according  to  ihe 

>  whiti>h-sray  or  yeHowiah-while  coat,  eitfier  faelonging  to  tfae  epidermii  or  coneiftin^  of 
liofaent.  In  aome  of  tbe  quiilathe  epidermis  ia  «anting  in  ipota,  which  exhibit  ■  dirty 
reddiih  cinnaraun-colour.  The  inoer  Furfaca  is  deUcate^  âbrous  and  ahnost  unirorm  in 
the  imall  qoiUi,  but  beeomes  more  fibroua  ond  unereo  io  tJbe  largcr,  and  in  the  flat 
pièces  is  splintery  and  very  irrcgalar.  Ils  coIour  varies  with  tbe  size  oT  the  pièces,  being 
a  reddiah-ruaty  browo  in  the  least,  redder  in  the  tarifer,  and  a  full  brownish-red  in  the 
largeat.  The  irnier  surface  is  aiso  sametimesyeHowiah.or  brownish.orofa  diny  appcar* 
auee.  It  beoomcs  darker  wken  scraped  with  the  natl  or  other  hard  bodr.  Tbe  fracture 
eihibita  llie  différent  ooluurs  of  the  epidermia  and  inner  burlc,  as  alao  of  a  resinous  layer 
which  lies  betwecnihe two.  It  is  usually  amooth  in  tbesmaJIer  quills,  Sbroosin  tlielargvr, 
•nd  at  the  same  time  6krons  and  rplintery  in  the  largest  and  flat  piecea.  Tbe  fracture  of 
the  epldcrmia,  however,  is  in  «Il  either  smoolh,  or  only  hère  and  there  somewhat  {rranalar. 
The  odour  is  like  that  of  tan  and  eaithy,  the  taate  strongly  but  not  disagreenbly  bitter, 
somewhat  aromatic,  and  net  laslin^.    The  powdcr  is  of  a  dull  brownish-rcd  colour. 

Expcrimenta  upon  many  différent  spécimens  of  red  barlt,  as  atated  hy  PfaS^  give  as  an 
•vcrags  renult  l'7  pcr  cent,  of  pure  cinchonia,  and  0'44  of  sulphate  of  quinia.  The 
higheat  product  obtained  was  3i7  per  c«tit.  of  cinehooia,  and  0-15  of  sulphate  of  quinia. 
Another  spécimen  yielded  1-âl  per  «ent  of  Ihe  former,  and  1-33  of  the  laUer.  Pelletier 
and  Caventuo  oblainedO-Sper  cent,  of  cinchonia,  and  1-7  of  quinia.  {Oeiger.)  It  appcars, 
(herefore,  that  tbe  profMrlioo  of  the  alkalies  is  exccedingly  différent  in  différent  apecimeo*. 
The  degree  of  bitternces  is,  pcrhnps,  the  beat  criterion  of  their  cfficacy. 

Guiboart  divides  tho  ri<l  bark  into  two  varieties,  which  he  dislinguishes  by  tbe  naines 
of  {Mtnfuiaa  nuge  (xrrufiieux,  and  quinquina  rtuge  non  (xrrujveiix,  from  the  présence 
or  absence  of  the  warts  upon  tlie  outcr  surface.  He  deacribes  alao  a  vaiiety  of  bark, 
nnder  the  name  of  fuinftiina  rougt  de  JAma,  rcscmbling  the  propcr  red  bark  in  appear. 
ancc,  but  without  bitteroess;  and  two  olbers,  dislinguiahcd  scverally  by  tbe  names  of 
quinquina  rouge  orangé,  and  quinquina  rouge  pale,  which,  bowever,  merit  lillle  ittentioD. 
(iViiU  (•  leeond  andfourth  edHi«n$.) 

A  spécimen  nf  bark  in  oar  possession,  brought  by  Dr.  Dillard,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  from 
the  Pacific,  and  labelled  red  bark  of  Cuenea,  bas  a  thick  epidermis  like  that  of  the  ordi* 
auj  red  barka,  is  of  a  very  deep  dark^^ed  culonr,  and  poesencs  Uttle  billernesa. 
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partiealar  port  at  wiricfa  th«y  may  be  «hipped.  Thej  are  atl  characterized 
by  »  soft,  whitbh  or  yellowish-white,  micaceoiM  epidermis,  which  may 
easiïj  be  aeraped  by  the  mil,  aad  which,  though  oAen  more  or  less  com- 
pletely  removed,  almost  always  leaves  behind  traces  «officient  to  indicate  its 
eharacter.  Tbey  eootaia  both  einehonia  aod  quinia,  though  in  amaller  pro- 
portioo  thaa  tbe  best  barks  from  the  Paeiiîe.  It  bas  before  been  staied  ihat 
similar  barks  are  fouad  on  the  Western  coast  of  South  America  ;  but  they 
never  reaeh  us  nsless  accidentally  ;  as  they  would  net  bear  the  expense  of 
earriage.  Such  are  the  tohili  bark*  of  the  Spanish  writers.  The  Cartha- 
gêna  barks  are  not  recognised  as  o&5cinal  hy  the  Pharmacopœias.  In  the 
•tate  of  powder,  hoirever,  they  are  generally  kept  in  the  shops,  and  sold 
tôt  tooth  powder,  &e.,  nnder  the  name  of  cotnmon  bark.  They  are  more* 
orer  not  unfreqnendy  sabstituted,  either  fraudulently  or  by  mistake,  for  the 
belter  kinds.  Like  the  proper  officinal  barks  they  may  be  arranged  into 
■everal  sabdivistons,  according  to  their  diversities  io  colour. 

1.  FeUoto  Carthagma  Bark.  This  is  by  far  the  roost  abundant  of  the 
Bon-officinal  barks,  and  the  only  one  uaifonnly  found  in  the  market.  It 
oecurs  in  quill**  or  flat  pièces,  but  most  commonly  in  the  htter  form,  and 
M  dietinguished,  independently  of  the  peculiar  epidermis  already  described, 
bj  Ibe  brownish-yellov  colour  of  the  proper  bark.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  it  *ery  well  charaeteriied  by  their  appearance  and  other  properiies,  but 
Bot  dLstinguished  in  commerce.* 

■  Voa  Bert^rn  eonnitlen  the  Curthagenii  barks  nnder  the  two  di*ition«  of  1.  CJli«« 
Jiava  dura,  or  hartegelbe  China,  and  3.  ChinQ  flavn  fibrata,  or  kalxige  gelbe  China.  A* 
thèse,  wilh  the  varicties  bt^fôre  noticed  aa  described  by  hitn,  complcte  the  nine  d'ivisiona 
■oder  which  be  ranka  tlie  harki  uf  commerce,  we  ahall  give  a  brief  abstract  of  bis  accuaat 
of  them. 

L  Ckiaaflmva  duTa,arhttrdyfllowhaTlc. — Thiii  i*  in  «juilla  and  flat  pièce*.  Thequilts 
are  from  three  to  cigbt  Unes  in  diameter,  from  half  a  line  lo  a  Une  and  a  balf  thick,  and 
from  fîve  to  nine  inchea,  and  somatimea,  though  rarcly,  even  fit\een  inchee  long.  The 
flat  pièces  are  conaiderably  Ihickcr,  from  haïr  an  inch  to  two  inchea  broad,  and  from  fonr 
to  eigfat  in  lenglh.  Tliey  are  often  somewhat  twisted,  and  ao  curTed  in  the  drying  that 
11»  opper  Miriitce  i«  rather  concave.  Tbe  epidermis  is  in  many  pièce»  partiolly  or  almost 
vbolly  wanting.  The  ooter  sorfaoe  ia  on  the  whole  rather  smooth,  theagh  it  uauilly  ex- 
bibiu  a  <ew  Tainl  tengiludjnal  farrowa  and  transverae  finsurea,  and  pièces  arc  occaKionally 
feand  with  hard  wart«  or  protubérances.  In  the  flal  pièces,  tho  epidermis,  when  présent, 
baa  aoineishat  or  the  consistence  of  cork  and  consista  of  aeTeral  layer».  The  colour  of 
ttie  epidermis  varies  from  yellowish-white  to  aah-gray,  »nd  i»  somelimcs  diversificd  by 
blaioh.|^sy  or  blackiah  lichens.  Wlien  it  is  wanling,  the  colour  is  bvtwrcn  a  dark 
einnamoa  ond  browniili-yellow.  Thèse  shades,  however,  arc  seldom  clear,  and  (lie  flat 
pièces  bave  osually  a  somewhat  dasty  aspect.  The  inner  surface  of  the  quills  is  lolerably 
oniranm,  Ihat  of  Ibe  flat  pièces  unovcn  or  faiatly  furrowcd  and  even  aplintcry,  the  poinU 
of  tbe  aplinter»  oficn  prukcting.  Ils  colour,  which  ia  almoal  alwaya  du»,  as  il  the  surface 
were  diwty,  varie*  beiwcen  a  light  cinniimon  and  a  dull  ochro-yellow,  and  in  «urne  pièces 
is  maty-browB  or  fawn-gray.or  even  whitish-ycllow.  The  bark  docs  not  readily  break  in 
the  longitudinal  dircclinn.  The  transvorse  fracture  présent»  shorl  splinlors,  and  i»  some- 
tioiea  fibroo».  When  cot  transvemely,  the  bark  obscurely  oxhibil»  a  vcry  »mull  darkrr- 
eoliMireid  rcsinoo»  layer  benealh  llie  epidermis.  The  odour  ia  feeble.  the  Issie  slightlj 
astringent  and  biUer,  but  not  strongly  so.  The  powder  ia  of  the  colour  of  cinnamon. 
Ton  BevEcn  attribut!»  this  variety  to  the  C.  cordifulia. 

2.  China  Jlatxi  fibroia,  or  JOn-ouê  yellow  iorAr.— In  ahape  and  dimension»,  this  varicty 
docs  not  malcrially  diffir  from  the  preceding ;  but  the  fl.ittcr  pièces  are  aimnat  nlway» a 
nttle  rolled.  or  curved  l»ter«lly.  The  epidermis  is  aeldom  entire,  bcine  in  SPnf^'a'  «'«»••• 
ia  p«rt  or  wholly  rubbed  oB".    When  |  ■•  -■  • 

rariely.      Its  onler  surface  is  nearly  r 
{olar  transvertM)  fi.'Sures  and  longitudinal  < 

to   ycllowish,  but  i»  somctimca  more 


and  eomraooly  duU  or  powdery. 
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Hard  yellow  Carthagena  Bark  {China  Jbtva  dura  of  Von  Bei^n)  is 
in  pièces  of  various  size  and  form,  sometimes  whollyor  partially  quilled, 
'  and  sometimes  flat  ;  and  the  flat  pièces  présent  the  appearance  of  having 
been  warped  m  drying,  being  frequently  cnrved  longiiudinallf  backward, 
and  sometimes  also  in  the  transverse  direction  or  spirally.  The  dimeii* 
sions  are  sometimes  those  given  by  Von  Bergen  (»te  note);  but,  as  fonnd 
in  this  market,  the-  bark  is  more  commonly  in  small,  irregularly  «M^aare 
or  oblong-flattish,  and  variously  warped  pièces,  from  one  to  three  or  foar 
inches  long,  and  from  one  to  three  Unes  in  thickness,  mized  with  small 
quilis  or  fragments  of.  quills,  the  former  appearing  as  if  chtpped  front 
the  trunk  or  large  branches,  the  latter  evidenily  derived  from  the  small 
branches.  In  this  shape  it  was  treated  of,  in  former  éditions  of  this  work, 
as  a  distinct  variety,  under  the  name  of  Santa  Marlha  bark,  which  it  at 
one  time  held  in  the  markel;  but  a  doser  examination  has  convinced  os 
that  it  is  the  same  bark  as  the  hard  yellow  bark  of  Von  Bergen,  thoBgh 
collecied  in  a  différent  manner.  The  quills  are  generally  more  covered 
with  the  micaceons  epidermis  tban  the  flat  pièces,  in  wnich  it  is  oiten 
nearly  or  quite  removed.  The  inner  surface  of  the  latter,  though  sonoetimes 
smooth,  is  often  rough  and  splintery,  as  if  forcibly  separated  from  the  wood 
to  which  it  adhered.  The  coloar  of  the  proper  bark  is  a  pale,  dull,  brownish- 
yellow,  darker  in  parcels  which  hâve  been  long  kept;  and  the  surface  odea 
appears  as  if  rubbed  over  with  powdered  bark.  The  textore  is  rather  firm 
and  compact,  and  the  fracture  abrupt  wiihout  being  smooth  or  presenting 
long  splinters.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  nauseous.  This  variety  of  bark  is 
thought  to  be  obtained  from  the  C.  cordifolia;  as  Guibourt  found  that  a 
spécimen  of  the  bark  of  that  tree,  which  came  originally  from  Mutis,  re- 
sembled  it  precisely  in  ail  its  sensible  properties. 

Fibrous  yeU»w  Carthagena  Bark  (China  flava  Jibrota  of  Von  Bergen) 
is  said  by  Von  Bergen  and  Pereira  sometimes  to  occur  in  qnills,  but  we 
hâve  seen  it  only  in  flat  or  slighUy  rolled  pièces,  which  are  from  half  an 
inch  to  two  inches  broad,  and  from  four  to  six  or  even  nine  inches  long.  ' 
It  diflers  from  the  former  variety  chiefly  in  a  somewhat  brighter  colour,  and 
in  its  less  compact  and  very  fibrous  texture,  which  causes  it  to  exhibit  long 
splinters  when  broken  transversely,  and  often  to  hang  together  by  Connect- 
ing fibres  when  broken  longitudinally.  A  more  précise  description  will  be 
found  in  the  note  below. 

Vie  hâve  recently  seen  spécimens  of  a  bark,  of  which  large  quantities 

îrrei^alar  and  splintery,  and  slways  feets  haroh  to  the  fïngem,  leavinjf  amall  apUntfre 
■tickin^  in  the  skin  when  drawn  over  it.  The  colour  is  a  nearly  parc  cchre-ycllow,  like 
that  of  the  extcrnal  surface  when  the  outcr  layer  is  ruhbed  ofF,  tlioagh  somewhat  daller 
■nd  very  powdery.  The  fracture  diatingaislies  thia  variety  from  the  preceding  and  from 
ail  othera.  The  longitudinal  fracture  ia  strikingly  fibrous,  and  in  the  flat  pièces  the 
fl'agments  still  hang  together  by  Connecting  fibres.  The  b.irk,  moreovcr,  breaks  obliquelv, 
■nd  the  froclure  even  of  the  epidermis,  which  in  othcr  varieties  is  almost  always  smooth, 
is  hère  nncven  or  rongh-grainod.  The  transverse  fracture  exhibits  very  long  and  .thin 
splinters  or  fibres,  which  are  very  flexiblo  nnd  may  almost  be  said  to  be  soft.  No  traces 
of  a  resinous  appearance  are  observable  in  the  fracture.  The  odour  is  fceble,  ths  taste  at 
firet  Woody  and  flat,  aHerwards  slightly  bitter  and  astringent,  and  wcaker  in  this  than 
any  other  variety  of  bark.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  intcrmediate  between  that  of 
icinnamon  and  yellow  ochre.    The  tree  from  which  this  varieiy  is  obtained  is  unknown. 

Of  thèse  two  varieties  of  Carthagena  bark,  the  first  yicided,  on  an  averagc  of  two 
experimcnls,  0-57  per  cent,  of  pore  cinchonia,  and  0-33  por  cent  of  sulphate  ofquinia; 
the  second  yicided,  on  an  avemge  of  five  trials  with  différent  spécimens,  0  4  per  cent  of 
pure  cinchonia, and 036  of  eulphate  of  qninia.  The  hitihest  product  of  the  noody  bark 
was  abnut  0  59  per  cent  of  cinchonia,  and  0  53  of  eulphate  of  quinia.  From  this  stale- 
ment,  it  appears  that  so  far  as  regards  the  relative  proportion  of  their  two  active  ingré- 
dients, they  should  rank  with  the  red  bark,  thongh  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  strength. 
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weie  said  to  hâve  been  broa^ht  in  a  cargo  from  Maracaybo,  presenting  tbe 
geaeral  aspect,  and  in  a  striking  degree  tbe  fibroua  texture  of  this  variety, 
bat  in  lather  larger  pièces,  and  difiering  aiso  somewhat  in  the  colour,  which 
instead  of  being  a  nearly  pare  ochre-yellow,  bas  an  orange  tint,  especially 
in  the  exterior  portion,  where  it  is  decidedly  reddish  in  aome  or  the  pièces. 
This  particalar  bark  bas  a  Tery  close  resemblance  to  the  officinal  yellow  or 
Caliaaya,  for  which  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  by  an  inexperienced  per- 
son,  and,  if  regarded  only  apon  its  inner  surface,  even  by  the  most  experi- 
enced.  But  ihe  bark  is  rainer  thicker,  less  hard,  compact,  and  heavy,  and 
mnch  more  fibroua  than  the  Calisaya,  and,  though  in  gênerai  deprived  of 
the  epideroiis,  yet  occasionally  exhibits  remains  of  it,  having  the  characters 
of  tbat  of  the  Carthagena  barks,  and,  where  it  is  quite  absent,  appears  as 
thongh  it  had  been  removed  by  scraping  or  cutting  with  a  knife,  and  not 
sponianeonsly  separated  at  the  natural  junctiire,  as  in  the  Calisaya.  Besides, 
the  bark  is  spongy  under  the  teeth,  and  wanis  the  strong  peculiar  biiterness 
of  the  officinal  yellow.  Still  it  bas  a  decidedly  bitter  taste,  and  its  infusion, 
thongh  not  precipitaled  by  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  affords  a  copious 
precipitaie  with  infusion  of  galls,  indicating  the  présence  of  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  active  alkaline  principles. 

A.  spécimen  of  bark  labellod  yellow  bark  of  Loxa,  brought  from  South 
America  by  Dr.  Dillard,  of  the  Ù.  States  Navy,  and  said  to  be  employed  in 
Loxa  for  making  extract  of  bark,  présents  characters  closely  analogous  to 
those  of  the  fibrous  Carthagena  bark,  and  sufficient  to  justify  the  supposition 
ihat  it  was  derived  from  the  same  species  of  Cinchona. 

The  powder  of  yellow  Carthagena  bark  bas  a  yellowish  cinnamon-colonr, 
with  less  of  the  reddish  tint  than  the  Calisaya,  for  which,  however,  it  roay 
be  readily  mistaken,  and,  there  is  reason  lo  believe,  is  not  unfreqtiently  sold. 
It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  romparatively  feeble  bitterness  ;  but  much 
more  certainly  by  ihe  test  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  throws  down  no  pre- 
cîpitate  with  ils  infusion. 

2.  Hed  Carthagena  Bark.  This  name  properly  belongs  lo  a  bark  known 
to  the  French  pharmaceutists  by  the  name  of  quinqttina  nova  or  new  bark, 
and  ascertained  to  be  Mutis's  red  bark  of  Sanla  Fé,  produced  by  his  Cin- 
ehona  oblongifolia — the  C.  magnifolia  of  the  Flora  Peruviana.  It  is  never 
foond  in  oor  markets,  uniess  sometimes,  possibly,  as  an  adultération  of  the 
officinal  red  bark.*  A  red  bark,  with  whitish  and  micaceous  epidermis, 
thiek,  spongy,  and  of  little  taste,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  packages  of 
the  officinal  red  bark  from  the  Pacific.  May  it  not  be  the  product  of  the  same 
species  of  Cinchona,  which  grows  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  New  GranadaT 

3.  Orange  Carthagena  Bark.  This  is  the  orange  cinchona  of  Sartta 
fé,  se  higlily  lauded  by  Matis,  and  the  spongy  Carthagena  bark  of  Guibourt. 
It  bas  occurred  in  commerce  in  large,  flat,  somewhat  curved,  or  semi-cylin- 

*  At  describcd  hj  Gniboart,  this  bsrk  is  in  piecm  a  fbot  or  more  long,  rolled  wben 
■mail,  opcn,  or  nearlj^  flat  when  iarger,  in  gênerai  ofa  pcrfèctiy  cylindrical  forin;  with  a 
«hitiah,  thin,  Dniform  epidcrmio,  aliowing  «carcely  any  cryptogamia,  and  but  a  fewtrani- 
verae  6nare*  anowrring  to  tboee  of  the  liber,  and  lometimes  cntirely  wanling;  one  to 
tbree  lioes  Ihick  withoot  tbe  epidermis;  of  a  paie  carnation  eolour,  hecoming  dceper  in 
tbe  air,  e«pecially  upon  the  outcr  surface,  which,  when  destitute  oF  epidermis,  ia  always 
reddish-brown  ;  of  a  fraetnre  which  is  foliaceous  in  the  oaler  part,  nnd  shnrt-fihruns  ia 
Ihe  iooer  ;  and  cthibil in;,  nnder  the  microscope,  bctween  its  fibres,  and  especially  between 
tbe  lamine,  a  grtal  abundance  of  two  grantilar  matters,  of  which  one  is  red  and  the  olher 
«rhitiab.  In  (orne  pièces  the  fracture  exhibits,  nearer  the  external  than  the  internai  «or. 
fiaee,  a  yellow,  transparent,  resinoaaor  gammy  exodattoa.  The  taste  is  flst  and  astrin* 
^nt  like  Ihat  nf  tan,  Ihe  odoiu  feeble.  between  that  of  tan  and  the  paie  barks.  The 
powder  is  Rbrous  and  decidedly  red.  Examint'd  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  it  offorded 
■eitherqaioia  oor  cinchonia. 
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drical  piecei,  «ometimes  as  niuch  as  three  or  four  inehes  broad,  a  foot  long, 
and  nine  Unes  in  thickness,  covered  with  a  yellowish-white,  micaeeoua 
epidermis,  inarked  with  longitudinal  and  soinelimes  transverse  fissures.  The 
bark  jtself  is  of  an  orange  colour,  externally  fibrous,  light,  spongy  under  the 
teeth,  without  taste  or  very  feebly  bitter,  and  destitute  of  médical  virtue.  It 
yields  a  beautiful  orange  powder.  It  scarcely  occurs  at  présent  in  commerce. 
The  destruction  at  Cadiz,  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  of  a  large  quanlity  of 
this  bark,  collected  by  Mulis  at  the  expense  of  the  govemment,  wbich  was 
ascribed  by  Humboldt  to  mercantile  cunning,  is  now  considered  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  just  appréciation  of  ils  virtues.  The  bark  is  the  product  of  the 
C.  landfolia. 

4.  Brovon  Carlhagena  Bark,  Under  this  name  Guibourt  has  described  a 
bark  of  a  white  and  smooth  epidermis,  rough,  hard,  compact,  very  beary, 
sometimes  as  mnch  as  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  an  orange-brown  colour 
when  freshly  eut,  and  a  chocolaté  colour  upon  its  inner  surface,  and  of  a 
bitter  astringent  taste  analogous  to  that  of  the  pale  barks,  but  more  disagree- 
able.  Some  of  the  pièces  from  the  smaller  branches  are  completely  quilled, 
and  others  somewhat  larger  appear  as  if  warped  or  contorted  by  desiccation. 
Pereira  thinks  this  may  be  a  variety  of  the  hard  yellow  Carlhagma  bark. 
We  hâve  not  met  in  this  markel  with  spécimens  answering  the  description  of 
Guibourt. 

False  Barks. 

Before  diamissing  the  subject  of  the  varielies  of  cinchon^,  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that  numerous  barks  hâve  at  various  times  beeu  introduced  into  the 
market,  and  sold  as  closely  resembling  or  identicai  with  the  fébrifuge  of 
Peru,  whicb  expérience  has  proved  to  difier  from  it  materially,  both  in  chemi- 
cal  composition  and  médicinal  virtues.  Thèse  barks  are  generally  procured 
from  trees  which  were  formerly  ranked  among  the  Cinchonie,  but  are  now 
arranged  in  other  gênera.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  true  Peruvian 
bark  by  the  absence  of  quinia  and  cinchonia.  Among  them  are  1.  the  Cari- 
bxan  bark,  from  the  Exostemma  Caribœa;  2.  the  St.  Lucia  bark,  or  qitin- 
quina  pilon  of  the  French,  derived  from  the  Exostemma  floribunda  ;  and 
3.  the  Pitaya  bark,  from  the  mounlain  of  Pitaya  in  Columbia,  of  uncer- 
tain  botanical  origin,  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  quinquina  bicolore, 
and  in  Italy  by  that  of  china  hicolorata.  Of  thèse  the  last  only  is  known 
in  this  country.  A  considérable  quantity  of  it  was  some  lime  since  im- 
ported  into  New  Orléans,  whence  a  portion  reached  this  city.  The  spé- 
cimen in  our  possession  is  in  qaills,  for  the  most  part  singly,  but  in  some 
instances  doubly  roUed,  from  eight  to  ten  inehes  to  more  than  two  feet  in 
length,  and  frpm  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
coter  surface  is  of  a  dull  grayish-olive  colour,  with  numerous  large  oval  or 
irregalar  spots  much  lighter  coloured,  sometimes  even  whitish,  and  slightly 
depressed  beneath  the  gênerai  surface,  as  if  a  layer  of  the  epidermis  had 
fallen  ofT  within  their  limits.  It  is  to  this  appearance  that  the  bark  owes  its 
name  of  bicolorata.  The  colour  of  the  internai  surface  is  deep  brown  or 
almost  blackish  ;  that  of  the  fresh  fracture,  brownish-red  or  orange.  The 
bark  is  hard,  compact,  and  thin,  seldom  as  much  as  a  line  in  thickness,  and 
breaks  with  a  short  but  not  smooth  fracture.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter  and  of 
a  flavour  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  cinchona.  It  is 
without  odour.  Folchi  and  Peretii  found  in  it  a  new  crystaliizable  alkaline 
principle,  which  they  named  pitaina.  It  has  been  considerably  employed 
by  the  Italian  phyaicians,  and  Brera  found  it  to  cure  intermittents  in  the 
quantity  of  half  an  ounce.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Carson  in  the  ^tn.  Jour,  of 
Pharm.,  xiiL  40.) 
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Chemical  History. 

In  the  analysis  of  Peniviaa  bark,  the  attention  of  chemists  was  at  firat 
directed  exclnsively  to  the  action  of  water  and  alcobol  upon  it,  and  to  thede- 
tennination  of  the  relative  proportions  of  its  gummy  or  eztractive  and  résin- 
ons owtter.     Tbe  présence  of  tannin  and  of  varioas  alkaline  or  earthy  salta 
in  minute  qnantities  was  afterwards  demonstrated.     Fourcroy  niade  an  ela> 
borate  analysis,  which  proved  the  existence  of  other  principies  in  ihe  bark 
besides  tfaose  previously  ascertained;  bot  bis  résulta  were  not  very  definite. 
Dr.  Westring  was  the  first  who  attempted  the  discovery  of  an  active  prin- 
ciple  in  the  bark,  on  which  its  fébrifuge  virtues  might  dépend  ;  but  he  waa 
voable  lo  carry  ont  bis  conception  to  any  successful  resuit.     Seguin  after- 
wards pursoed  tlie  same  track,  and  endeavoured,  by  observing  the  effects  of 
varioas  reagents,  to  discover  the  relative  value  of  différent  varieiies  of  the 
drog;     Tbe  conclusions,  hovever,  at  which  he  arrived,  bave  not  been  sup- 
pocted  by  subséquent  experiment.   M.  Deschamps,  an  apothecary  of  Lyons, 
obtained  from  bari(  a  crystallizable  sait  of  lime,  ihe  acid  of  which  Vauquelin 
afterwards  separated,  and  called  kinic  acid.     The  lalter  chemist  aiso  pushed 
to  a  mnch  fiirther  eztent  the  researches  of  Seguin,  as  to  the  influence  of  re- 
agents.    Ue  examined  seventeen  différent  kinds  of  bark,  which  he  arranged 
in  three  classes,  according  to  their  cheinical  relation  with  certain  reagents— 
Hne/int  class  incinding  those  which  afforded  précipitâtes  with  tannin  and 
not  with  gelatin  ;  the  second,  those  which  precipitated  gelatin  and  not  tannin; 
die  tJdrd,  those  which  precipitated  at  the  same  tannin,  gelatin,  and  tartar 
emetic.     He  supposed  those  to  be  the  most  efficient  which  gave  précipitâtes 
with  tannin  or  the  infusion  ofgalls;  but  bis  classification  bas  been  abandoned 
with  the  progress  nf  discovery.    Renss,  of  Moscow,  succeeded  in  isolating 
a  pecnliar  colouring  matter  from  red  bark,  which  he  designated  by  the  narae 
of  emehonic  red,  and  obtained  a  bitter  substance,  which  probably  consisted 
in  part  of  the  peculiar  alkaline  principies  Eubsequently  discovered.     The 
first  step,  however,  towards  the  discovery  of  ciiichonia  and  quinia  appears  to 
hâve  been  taken  by  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh.     He  believed  the 
preeipitaie  afforded  by  the  infusion  of  cinchona  wiih  that  of  galls,  to  be  a 
pecnliar   vegetable  principle,  and  accordingly  denorainated   il  cinchonine. 
Dr.  Gomez,  a  Portuguese  physician,  convinced  that  tbe  active  principle  of 
i>ark  resided  in  this  cinchonine,  bat  mixed  with  impurities,  instituted  experi- 
ments  opon  some  pale  bark,  which  resulted  in  the  séparation  of  a  white  crys- 
taOiiie  substance,  considered  by  him  lobe  the  pure  cinchonine  of  Dr.  Duncan. 
It  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassa  upon  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the 
alcoholic  extracl  of  the  bark,  and  was  undoublediy  the  principle  now  uni- 
versally  known  by  the  name  of  cinchonine  or  dnchonia.    But  Dr.  Gomei 
wa»  ignorant  of  ils  précise  nature,  considering  it  to  be  analogous  to  resin. 
M.  Laubert  afterwards  obtained  the  same  principle  by  a  différent  process, 
and  described  it  nnder  the  narae  of  white  matter  or  pt<re  white  rerin.    To 
Pdietier  and  Caventon  was  reserved  the  honour  of  crowning  ail  thèse  expe- 
rimenls,  and  applying  the  résulte  which  they  obtained  to  important  praclical 
patposes.     They  demonstrated  the  alkaline  character  of  the  principle  dis- 
eoreied  by  Gomez  and  Laubert,  and  gave  it  definitively  the  name  of  cincho- 
nme.     They  discovered  in  the  yellow  or  Calisaya  bark  another  alkaline 
principle  which  they  denorainated  quinine.     Both  thèse  bwes  they  proved 
to  exist  natnrally  in  the  barks,  combined  with  the  kinic  aetd  m  the  »^lft  ©£ 
kinate  vf  cinchonine  and  of  quinine.     It  ha»  moreover  been  establishe^  ^ 
their  labour»,  that  the  fébrifuge  property  of  bark  dépends  upon  the  présence 
of  thèse  two  principies.     It  wm  in  the  ycar  1820  that  *"f,  «=^;™'«^  an- 
noonced  theU  discovery.    Dr.  Duncan's  suggesUon  was  maoe  so  ea^y  ^ 
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1803.  Among  English  and  American  chemistSi  the  names  of  thèse  alkaline 
bodies  hâve  beau  changed  to  cinchonia  and  quinia,  for  the  sake  of  unirormity 
of  nomenclature  ;  and  by  thèse  names  we  «hall  always  call  them.* 

Il  has  before  been  stated,  on  moie  ihaii  one  occasion,  that  the  three  officinal 
varieties  of  bark  are  distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  composition.  We  give 
the  resuh  of  the  analysis  of  each  variety  as  obtained  by  Pelletier  and  Ca- 
ventou.  {Jottrn.  de  Phartn.,  vii.  70.  89.  92.) 

Pale  bark  of  Loxa  contains,  1.  a  fatty  raatter;  2.  a  red  colouring  matter, 
very  slightly  soluble,  identical  with  the  cinchonic  red  of  Reuss  ;  3.  a  yellow 
colouring  raatter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  capable  of  being  precipi- 
tated  by  the  subacetate  of  lead  ;  4.  tannin  ;  5.  gum  ;  6.  starch  ;  7.  lignin  ; 
8.  kinate  of  lime  ;  9.  kinate  ofcinchorda,  with  a  very  mimite proportion  of 
kinale  of  quinia. 

Yellow  Calisaya  bark  contains  the  fatty  matter,  the  cinchonic  red,  the 
yellow  colouring  matter,  tannin,  starch,  lignin,  kinate  of  lime,  and  kinate  of 
quinia,  with  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  kinate  of  cinchonia.i 

Red  bark  contains  the  fatty  matter,  a  large  quantity  of  the  cinchonic  red, 
the  yellow  colouring  matter,  tannin,  starcii,  lignin,  kinate  of  lime,  and  a 
large  proportion  both  of  kinate  of  quinia,  and  of  kinale  of  cinchonia. 

Carlhagena  bark  contains  the  same  ingrédients  wiih  tue  red  bark,  but  in 
différent  proportions.  It  has  less  of  the  alkaline  matter,  which  it  aiso  yields 
with  much  greater  difficulty  to  water,  in  conséquence  of  the  abundance  of 
insoluble  cinchonic  red  which  it  contains,  and  which  either  involves  the  salts 
of  quinia  and  cinchonia  so  as  to  prevent  the  fuH  contact  of  water,  or  retains 
thèse  alkalies  in  combinalion.  (Joum.  de  Plutnn.,  vii.  105.) 

By  the  expérimenta  of  Henry,  jiin.,  and  Plisson,  it  may  be  constdered  as 
established.'that  the  alkalies  of  the  différent  varieties  of  bark  are  combined 
at  the  same  time  with  kinic  acid,  and  with  one  or  more  of  the  colouring 
matters,  which,  in  relation  to  thèse  substances,  appear  to  act  the  part  of 
acids.  This  idea  was  originally  suggested  by  Robiquet  (Joum.  de  Pharm., 
xii.  282.  369.)  It  is  stated  that  the  compounds  of  quinia  and  cinchonia 
wiih  the  cinchonic  red  are  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  while  the  kinates  of 
thèse  bases  are  very  soluble.  (Ibid.,  xvii.  201.) 

*  In  a  previoun  note  it  lias  been  atatod  that  Pelletier  and  Coriol  had  dincovercd  an  alkali 
,ealled  arieina  in  tho  Arica  or  Cusco  bark.  It  was  obtained  by  (lie  aame  procrs)  as  tbat 
employed  in  Ihe  extraction  of  quinia  froni  yellow  bark.  It  is  white,  cryslallizable,  aod 
distin^uishablo  from  cincliooia,  which  it  in  many  rcspecls  resembles,  by  cxhibiting  a 
grecn  coluur  undcr  tho  action  ofnitric  acid, and  bythe  properly,  poiscsscd  by  its  sulpbate, 
of  formlng  a  tremulous  jelly  whcn  a  saluratcd  boiling  solution  of  tho  sait  is  allowcd  to 
cool.  Manzini  obtained  frum  Jain  bark  an  alkaline  substance  which  he  supposed  to  be 
peeuliar,  and  named  einehmatint  but  the  same  had  been  obtained  by  Bouchardat,  and  con- 
■idercd  by  him,  as  wcll  as  by  Pelletier,  to  be  identical  with  arieinn;  and  Winkler,  hav> 
mg  extracled  n  portion  from  the  bark,  and  etamined  it  with  ereat  care,  coincide.-)  in  thia 
conclusion.  (Jlovrn.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  3e  ter.,  ii.  95  et  313;  Pharm.  CetUral  Blatt, 
A.  D.  1814,  p.  Ïi6.)  Arieina,  in  tbe  présent  state  of  our  knuwledge  rcspecting  it,  is  of  no 
practical  importance. 

t  Winkler  is  sald  to  hnve  discovered  in  Calisaya  bark  a  peeuliar  bilter  principle,  which 
be  fbund  also  in  |;realer  proportion  in  the  neui  bark  {kina  nova),  and  for  which  lie  propuses 
the  nnme  of  kinooic  bitter.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  aicohui  and  ethcr,  without 
aikoline  or  acid  propertics,  and  witlinut  nitrogcii  in  its  composition.  Winkler  obtained  it 
from  the  nea  bark  by  treating  this  in  fine  powdcr  witli  ctlicr,eTaporating  the  cther,  trcat- 
iag  (hc  residue  wi*h  alcohol,  thcn  decolorizing  the  solution  by  mcans  of  animal  charcoal, 
and  prrcipitating  the  bitter  principle  by  ammonia.  Jl  exista  in  the  tiew  bark  along  with 
a  peeuliar  acid  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  CaTcntnu.  and  denominatcd  by  tbcm  kinovic 
aeid,  This  acid  is  somewhat  analogous  ta  the  steario,  being  white,  shining,  lighl,  slightly 
toluble  in  water,  and  rcadily  soltible  in  alcohol  and  etiier.  Scbnedcrman  lliinka  that  lie 
has  proved  this  acid  and  Ihe  kinovic  bitter  to  be  one  and  the  same  substance  ;  but,  as  it 
bas  acid  properties,  it  should  retain  the  namc  of  kinovic  acid.  {Joum.  fur  prakt ,  ch.  zzviii. 
p.  337) 
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From  ûte  statennnts  above  made,  it  appears  that  the  three  officinal  varie- 
ties  of  bark  differ  Utile  except  in  the  proportion  of  their  eonstitiients.  AU 
contain  both  quinia  and  cinchonia  ;  the  ye|)ow  bark  abounding  in  the  first, 
the  pale  in  the  second,  and  the  red  in  both.  Gum  is  the  only  constituent 
foond  in  one  and  not  in  the  others.  It  is  an  ingrédient  in  the  pale  bark,  bnt 
is  waBting  in  the  led  and  yellow. 

The  odonr  of  bark  appeara  to  dépend  on  a  volatik  oil  which  Fabroni  and 
Trommsdorff  obtained  by  distillation  with  waler.  The  oil  floated  on  the 
anrface  of  the  water,  was  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  had  a  bitlerish  acrid 
taste,  with  the  odour  of  bark. 

The  feUly  tnatter,  which  was  first  obtained  pnre  by  M.  Lauberl,  is  of  a 
greenish  coïoar  as  obtained  from  the  pale  bark,  orange-yellow  from  the  yel- 
low.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  a 
part  of  it  on  cooling,  very  soluble  in  solphuric  ether  even  cold,  and  capable 
oT  forming  soaps  with  the  alkalies.  The  colour  is  probably  owing  to  extra- 
néons  tnatter  connected  with  iL 

The  einehonie  red  of  Reoss,  the  insoluble  red  colottring  matter  of  Pelle- 
tier and  Caventon,  is  reddish-brown,  insipid,  inodorous,  largely  soluble  in 
alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether  or  water,  thongfa 
the  latter  dissolves  a  little  at  the  boiling  température.  The  acids  promote 
its  solobility  in  water.  It  précipitâtes  tartar  emetic,  but  not  gelatin  ;  but, 
if  treated  with  a  cold  solation  of  potasA  or  soda,  or  by  ammonia,  lime,  or 
baryta  with  heat,  and  precipitated  by  an  acid  from  the  solution  thns  formed, 
it  acqaires  the  property  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  gelatin,  and 
seens  to  be  conrerted  into  a  species  of  tannin.  It  is  precipitated  by  sub- 
acetate  of  lead.  It  is  most  abondant  in  the  red  bark,  and  least  so  in  the 
pale.  Berzelius  supposes  it  to  consist  of  tannin  and  apothème,  and  to  be 
formed  from  tannin  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  yelloto  eolouring  matter  has  little  taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  précipitâtes  neither  gelaiin  nor  tartar  emetic,  and  is  itself  precipi- 
tated by  subacelate  of  lead. 

The  tannic  aeid,  tannin,  or  soluble  red  eolouring  matter  of  Pelletier  and 
Caventôu,  has  been  considered  as  possessing  ail  the  properties  which  charao- 
terize  the  proximate  regetable  principles  associated  together  under  the  trame 
of  tannic  acid.  It  has  a  brownish-red  colour  and  austère  taste,  is  solnble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  combines  with  roetaliic  oxides,  and  prodnces  précipitâtes 
with  the  salts  of  iron,  which  vary  in  colour  aceording  to  the  variely  of  bark; 
being  deep  green  with  the  pale  bark,  blackish-brown  with  the  yellow,  an4 
reddisfa-brown  with  the  red.  It  also  forma  white  précipitâtes  with  tartai> 
emetic  and  gelatin,  and  readily  combines  wilh  atmospheric  oxygen,  becoming 
UMolable.  It  mnst,  however,  differ  materially  from  thé  tannin  or  tannic  acid 
of  galls,  which  could  not  exfst  in  aqueoos  solutions  containing  cinchonia 
withoat  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  that  base. 

Bat  the  most  interesting  and  important  constituents  of  Peruvian  bark  are 
the  cinchonia  and  quinia,  and  the  acid  with  which  they  are  combined.  In 
Rblkm  to  thèse,  tberefore,  We  shall  be  more  minute  in  our  détails. 

C^nelumia  when  pinre  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  two 
dionsand  five  hundred  parts  of  boiling  water,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
rery  solnble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  depoeits  a  portion  in  the  crystalline 
■laie  upon  cooling,  and  slightly  solnble  in  ether  and  the  fixed  and  volatile 
mis.  Its  bitter  taste,  at  first  not  very  obvions  in  conséquence  of  its  diificult 
solnbility,  is  developed  afier  a  short  time  by  the  solution  of  a  minute  por- 
tion in  the  saliva.  Its  alcoholic,  ethereal,  and  oleaginous  solutions  are  very 
bitter.    By  heat  it  is  at  the  same  time  melted  and  decomposed.     Its  alk». 
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line  character  is  very  decided,  as  it  neutralizes  the  strongest  acids,  forming 
vith  them  saline  compounds.  Of  the  salis  of  cinchonia,  the  sulphate, 
nitrate,  muriate,  phosphate,  and  aoetate  are  soluble  in  water.  The  neatral 
tartrate,  oxalate,  and  gallate  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  may  be  dis- 
solved  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  or  in  an  excess  of  acid.  Several  processes 
hâve  been  employed  for  the  préparation  of  cinchonia.  One  of  the  simplest 
is  the  following.  Powdered  pale  bark  is  submiited  to  the  action  of  sulphurie 
or  muriatic  acid  very  much  diluted,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  is  precipi- 
tated  by  an  excess  of  lime.  The  precipitaie  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
with  water,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
filtered  whilc  hot,  and  deposits  the  cinchonia  when  it  cools.  A  further 
qnantity  is  obtained  by  evaporation.  If  not  perfectly  white,  it  may  be  freed 
from  colour  by  first  converting  it  into  a  sulphate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
then  treating  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  precipitating  by  an 
alkali,  and  redissolving  by  alcohol  in  the  manner  aiready  mentioned.  It 
may  aiso  be  obtained  from  the  mother  waters  of  sulphate  of  qninia,  by 
diluting  them  with  water,  precipitating  with  ammonia,  collecting  the  precipi- 
tate  on  a  filter,  washing  and  drying  it,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  boiling  alcohol, 
which  deposits  the  cinchonia  in  a  crystalline  form  upon  cooling.  It  may  be 
Btill  further  purilied  by  a  second  solution  and  crystallization.  Cinchonia 
consisls  of  1  équivalent  of  nitrogen,  20  of  carbon,  12  of  hydrogen,  and  1  of 
oxygen  (NCa,HuO);  and  its  combining  number  may  be  stated  at  154,  hydro- 
gen being  cousiderecl  as  unity.  Èxposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not  suffer  décom- 
position, but  very  slowly  absorba  carbonic  acid,  and  acquires  the  property 
of  efiervescing  slightly  with  acids.  It  may  be  distinguished,  when  dissolveti 
in  the  saline  stale  in  water,  from  any  other  vegetable  alkali,  by  a  reddish 
somewhat  orange  colour,  produced  by  the  addition  first  of  liquid  chlorine 
and  then  of  ammonia  to  the  solution.*  It  is  precipitated  of  a  sulphur-yellow 
by  the  perchloride  of  gold.  {Joum.  de  C/iim.  Med.,  Oet.,  1842.) 

Sulphate  of  cinchonia,  or  more  strictly  diiulphate  of  cinchonia,  the  only 
sait  of  this  base  which  has  been  employed  to  any  extent  in  a  separate  state, 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  cinchonia  with  a  liltlé  water,  adding  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  gradually  till  the  alkali  is  dissolved,  then  boiling  with  animal 
charcoal  previously  washed  with  muriatic  acid,  fîltering  the  solution  wbile 
hot,  and  setling  it  aside  to  crystallize.  By  aliernate  evaporation  and  crys- 
tallization, the  whole  of  the  sulphate  may  be  obtained  from  the  solution.  It 
is  a  while,  very  bitter  sait,  cryslallizing  in  flexible,  somewhat  shining,  four- 
aided,  flattened  prisms,  terroinated  by  an  inclined  face,  and  generally  col- 
lected in  fasciculi.  h  is  soluble  in  fifty-four  parts  of  water  at  common  tem- 
pératures, and  in  a  smaller  qnantity  of  boiling  water.  Chemists  at  présent 
generally  consider  it  as  a  distilphale.  By  the  addition  of  the  necessary  qnan- 
tity of  acid,  it  passes  into  the  neutral  sulphate,  which  is  soluble  in  less  than 
half  its  weight  of  water  at  58°.  It  consists,  according  to  Pelletier  and  Ca- 
ventou,  of  100  parts  of  cinchonia  and  13-021  of  sulphuric  acid.  {Joum.  de 
Pharm.,  vii.  67.) 

Quinia  (Qdina,  Lond.)  is  whitish,  and  as  nsually  prepared,  is  ralher 
flocculent  in  its  appearance,  not  crystalline  like  cinchonia.  It  may,  how- 
ever,  be  crystallized,  by  cautions  management,  from  its  alcoholic  solution, 
in  pearly  silky  needies.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xi.  240.)  It  is  fusible  withoot 
ehemicai  change  at  about  300°  F.,  and  becomes  brittle  on  cooling.     It  is 

*  Cinchonia,  quinii,  nnd  strychnia,  when  hcated  wilh  canslio  potawa,  yield  acrid 
vapoura,  wliich  condense  into  an  oily  liquid  havinj;  alknline  proprrlic*,  for  which  the 
name  of  fuino'ëin  (quinolëina)  hw  been  proposcd  by  ita  diacoverer,  M.  Gerhardt.  (Journ. 
4t  Piarm.  et  de  Ckim.,  3e  ttr.,  ii.  341.) 
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mon  bitter  than  cinehonia,  is  almost  insolable  in  water,  but  is  rery  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  soluble  also  in  eiher,  and  in  tbe  fixed  and  rolatile  oils.  Its 
akoholic  solotion  is  intensely  bitter.  It  unités  with  tlie  acids  to  fonn  aalts, 
which  crystallize  with  faciliiy.  The  gallate,  tartrate,  and  oxalate  are  said 
to  be  insoluble,  or  nearijr  so,  in  cold  water,  but  are  dissolved  by  an  excès* 
of  acid.  It  is  nnalterable  in  the  air,  not  even  absorbing  carbonic  acid.  Ils 
aalts  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other  vegetable  alkalles  by  the 
beantiful  emerald  green  colour  which  résulta  when  their  solution  is  treated 
firet  with  solution  of  cblorine  and  ihen  wiih  ammonia,  and  which  changes  to 
a  wbile  or  violet  upon  saturation  with  a  dilute  acid.  They  are  precipitated 
of  a  buff  colour  by  perchloride  of  gold.  {Joum.  de  Chim.  Med.,  Oct.,  1842.) 
Qnioia  consista  of  1  équivalent  of  nitrogen,  20  of  carbon,  12  of  hydro- 
gen,  and  2  of  ozygen  (NC„HuO,)  ;  and  its  combining  number  is  162. 
This  nnmber,  however,  is  founded  on  the  opinion,  that  of  ihe  two  salis  which 
qainia  forma  with  sulphtiric  acid,  the  one  originally  considered  neutral,  and 
denominated  simply  sulphate  of  quinia  is  in  fact  basic,  consisting  of  two 
équivalents  of  the  base,  and  one  of  the  acid,  whiie  the  other,  at  first  supposed 
to  be  a  supersalt,  ia  strictiy  neutral,  consisting  of  one  équivalent  of  each  of 
its  ingrédients.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  combining  number  of 
einchonia.  In  both  cases,  were  the  original  opinion  of  the  composition  of 
tbe  sulphates  to  be  admitted,  the  real  combining  numbers  of  the  two  alkalies 
would  be  double  those  already  stated.  Quinia  is  obtained  by  treating  its  sul- 
phate with  the  solution  of  an  alkali,  collecting  the  precipitate  which  forma, 
washing  it  lill  the  water  cornes  away  tasteless,  then  drying  it,  dissolving  it 
in  alcohol,  and  slowly  evaporaiing  the  solution. 

The  only  important  artifîcial  sait  of  quinia  is  the  sulphate,  the  process  for 
proeuring  which,  as  well  as  its  properlies,  will  be  hereafter  described.  (See 
Quinùe  SuJphas,  among  the  Préparations.)  The  muriate,  phosphate,  aeeteUe, 
eitrate,  wderianale,  Utclate,  ferrocyanate,  and  tannate  hâve  also  been  em- 
ployed  aod  recommended,  but  none  of  thera  bas  yet  gained  a  réputation 
which  entilles  it  to  rank  among  standard  remédies.  The  first  six  may  be 
piepared  by  satnrating  a  solution  of  the  acids  respectively  with  quinia,  and 
evaporating  the  solutions.  The  ferrocyanate  is  made  by  boiling  together 
two  parts  of  sulphate  of  quinia  and  three  of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  in  a 
very  email  quantity  of  water,  pouring  off  the  liquor  from  a  greénish-yellow 
•Dbftance  of  an  oily  consistence  which  is  precipitated,  washing  the  latter 
with  distilled  water,  then  dissolving  it  in  strong  alcohol  at  100°  F.,  filtering 
inoiediately,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the  solution.  (See  ^m.  Joum.  cf 
Pharm.,  xii.  351.)  M.  Pekmze,  however,  bas  found  this  préparation  to  be 
Bothing  more  Iban  pure  quinia,  roixed  with  a  liitle  Prussian  blue.  {.archive* 
Gen.,  3e  *er.  xr.,  236.)  The  tannate  roay  be  prepared  by  precipitating  the 
infusion  of  bark,  or  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  by  the  infusion  of  gallsor 
solotion  of  tannie  acid,  and  then  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate.  Eitlier 
of  thèse  salis  may  be  given  in  the  same  dose  as  the  sulphate. 

£ir»c  .Seid,  {eaUtd  alto  Cinehonic,  or  Quinie  .âdd,)  and  the  Ktnate»  of 
Cinehonia  and  Quinia.  It  may  be  désirable  to  procure  the  alkaline  princi- 
pies  in  that  state  of  saline  combination  in  which  they  exist  in  the  bark,  as  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  exert  an  influence  over  the  System  in  this  state, 
•omewbat  différent  from  that  produced  by  their  combinations  with  the  soi- 
phoric  or  other  minerai  acid.  As  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  kinates 
immediately  fix>m  the  bark  in  a  pure  sUte,  it  becomes  necessary  first  to  obtaia 
the  ktnic  acid  separately,  which  may  thus  become  of  some  practical  import- 
ance. We  shall,  iherefore,  briefly  describe  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  and 
ila  charaeteristie  properties.    By  evaporating  the  infusion  of  bark  to  a  8<rfid 
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consistence,  and  treating  the  extract  flius  obtained  with  alcohol,  we  hare  in 
the  residue  a  viscid  matter  consisting  cMeSy  of  mucilage  and  kinate  of  lime.* 
If  an  aqueouB  solution  of  this  substance  ha  formed,  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
at  a  gentle  heat,  crystala  of  the  kinate  are  deposited,  which  may  be  purified- 
by  a  second  crystallization.  The  sait  thus  obtained,  being  dissolved  ia  water, 
is  decomposed  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  which  précipitâtes  the  lime  and 
leaveg  the  kinie  acid  in  solution.  This  may  be  procured  in  the.cryaiaUiùe 
Blate  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  thuugh  as  usually  prepared,  it.is  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  syrupy  liquid.  The  crystals  are  transparent  and  coloarless, 
sour  to  the  taate,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  The  kinatea  of 
cinchonia  and  quinia  may  be  obtained  either  by  a  direct  combinalion  of  their 
constituent»,  or  by  the  mutual  décomposition  of  tlie  sulphates  of  those  alka- 
lies  and  the  kinate  of  lime.'  The  Artna/eo^ctnc/ioma  basa  bitter  and  astringent 
taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  and  is  crystallized 
with  difficuhy.  The  kinate  of  quinia  is  also  very  soluble  in  water,  but  less 
Bo  in  rectified  alcohol.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter,  resembling  exacily  tbat  of 
yellow  bark.  It  crystallizes  in  crusts  of  a  mammillated  form>  and  opaque  or 
semitransparent.  The  sait  is  with  difficuhy  obtained  free  from  colour,  and 
only  by  employing  the  ingrédients  in  a  state  of  extrenw  purity.  {^nn,  de 
Chim.  et  de  Phy».,  Juillet,  1829.^ 

Of  the  relations  of  bark  with  the  several  solventa  employed  in  pharmacy 
we  shall  speak  hereafter,  under  the  heads  of  its  infusion,  décoction,  and 
tincture;  where  we  shall  also  hâve  an  opportunity  of  mentioniog  some  of 
the  more  prominent  substances  which  afford  précipitâtes  with  its  liquid  pré- 
parations. It  is  sufficient  at  présent  to  state,  that  ail  the  substances  which 
precipitate  the  infusion  of  bark  do  not  by  any  means  necessarily  aflect  ils 
virtues;  as  it  contains  several  inert  ingrédients  which  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds  with  bodies  which  do  not  disturb  its  active  principles.  As  tannic 
acid  forma  with  quinia  and  cinchonia  compounds  insoluble  in  water,  it  is 
désirable  that  substances  containing  this  acid,  in  a  free  state,  should  not  be 
prescribed  \r\  connexion  with  the  infusion  or  décoction  of  bark  ;  for,  though 
this  insoluble  tannate  might  be  found  efiicacious  if  administered,  yet  being 
precipitated  from  the  liquid,  it  would  be  apt  to  be  thrown  away  as  dregs,  or 
at  any  rate  would  coramunicate,  if  agitated,  an  unpieasant  turbidness. 

It  is  évident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  an  infusion  of  bark,  on  accoant 
of  the  tannin-like  principle  which  it  contains,  may  precipitate  gelatin,  tartar 
eroetic,  and  the  salts  of  iron,  without  having  a  particle  of  cinchonia  or  quinia 
in  its  composition  ;  and  that  consequently  any  inference  as  to  its  value  drawn 
from  this  chemical  property,  would  be  fallacious  :  but,  as  the  active  princi- 
ples are  thrown  down  by  the  tannic  acid  of  galls,  no  bark  eau  be  considered 
good  which  dœs  not  afibrd  a  precipitate  with  the  infusion  of  this  substance. 

It  is  impossible  to  détermine,  with  accuracy,  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
active  ingrédients  in  the  différent  varieties  of  cinchona;  as  ihequantity  is  by 
no  means  uniform  in  différent  spécimens  of  the  same  variely.  Pelletier  and 
Caventou  state,  in  their  first  Memoir,  that  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  only 
2  parts  of  cinchonia  fron;  1000  of  pale  bark;  while  from  an  equal  qùantity 
of  the  yellow  they  had  succeeded  in  extracting  9  parts  of  quinia,  and  frem 
the  red,  8  parts  of  cinchonia  and  17  parts  of  quinia.  (Joum.  de  Pharm,,  vii. 
92.)  But  either  they  employed  inferior  spécimens  of  the  first  two  varieties, 
or  did  not  completely  exhaust  those  upon  which  they  experimented.  Ae- 
cording  to  a  statement  subsequenlly  made  by  them  to  the  French  instituief 
they  obtained  from  the  bçst  Calisaya.bark  2-9  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  quiaiai 

*  The  kinate  of  lime  is  lolaUe  ia  water,  bat  not  in  deoh,<A 
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from  iiUerior  kinds  1-5  per  cent.;  and  the  average  resuit  was  2-33  per  cent 
(North  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  v.  475.)  Accounts  generally  agrée  in 
giring  less  alkaline  matter  to  the  pale  barks  than  lo  the  yellow,  and  more  lo 
the  red  than  to  either.  Mr.  Viltniann,  of  Osnabruck,  obtained  from  the  Huan- 
nco  bark  3-5  per  cent  of  cinchonia,  from  the  Calisaya  or  royal  yellow,  5  per 
cent  of  quinia,  from  the  red,  6  per  cent  of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  and  from 
the  Carthagena,  3-3  per  cent  of  alkaline  matter.  {Journ.  de  Chim.  Médicale, 
■\ov.,  1830.)  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  suspecting  some  inaccuracy  in  the 
steps  by  wbich  he  obtained  results  so  far  exceeding  those  of  the  ezperienced 
French  chemisls  before  qyoted. 

The  foUowiiig  mode  of  estimaiing  the  value  of  bark  by  the  quantity  of 
alkaline  matter  it  contains,  we  copy  from  a  communication  of  M.  Tilloy,  of 
Dijon,  piiblished  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  Journ.  de  Pharmacie,  p.  330.  "Take 
an  ounce  of  the  bark  coarsely  powdered,  introduce  it  into  about  12  ounces 
<^  alcohol  of  30°  B.  (sp.  gr.  0-8748),  expose  the  mixture  half  an  hour  to 
a  température  of  from  105°  to  120°  F.,  draw  off  the  alcohol,  add  a  fresh 
portion,  and  act  as  before  ;  nnite  the  liquors,  and  throw  into  them  a  sufficient 
qaantity  of  acétate  or  subacetate  of  lead  to  precipitate  the  eolouring  matter 
and  kÏDÎc  acid,  then  allow  the  insoluble  matter  to  subside,  and  filter.  Add 
to  the  filtered  liquor  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  separate  the  excess  of 
acétate  of  lead,  filter  and  disiil  oiT  the  alcohol.  There  remains  an  acétate 
or  sulphate  of  quinia,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed, 
logether  with  a  fatty  matter  which  wiil  adhère  to  the  vessel.  Decant  the 
liquor,  and  add  ammonia,  which  will  instantaneously  precipitate  the  quinia. 
Too  much  ammonia  will  retain  it  in  solution,  but  in  this  case  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  will  cause  it  to  precipitate.  The  quinia  washed  with  warm 
water,  and  then  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  a  little  animal  char- 
coal,  yields  very  white  sulphate  of  quinia.  I  hâve  thus  obtained  in  six  hours 
niœ  grains  of  the  sulphate  from  an  ounce  of  bark  [576  grains  French], 
which  is  a  large  proportion  when  allowances  are  made  for  the  loss  during 
the  process."  The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia  gives  the  foUowing  mode  of 
iesting  the  value  of  yellow  bark.  "A  filtered  décoction  of  100  grains  in  two 
flaidounces  of  distilled  water  gives,  with  a  Huidounce  of  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  precipitate,  which,  when  heated  in  the  fluid, 
becomes  a  fused  mass,  weighing  when  cold  two  grains  or  more,  and  easily 
solable  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid." 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses. 

This  valaable  remedy  was  unknown  to  the  civilized  world  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenih  century  ;  though  the  natives  of  Peru  are  generally 
•opposed  to  bave  been  long  previously  acquainted  with  ils  fébrifuge  powers. 
Hamboldt.  however,  is  of  a  différent  opinion.  In  his  Memoir  on  the  Cin- 
chona  forests,  he  states  that  it  is  entirely  unknown  as  a  remedy  to  the  Indians 
inhabiiing  the  country  where  it  grows;  and  as  thèse  people  adhère  with  per- 
tinacity  to  the  practices  of  their  ancestors.  he  concludes  that  it  never  was 
employed  by  thera.  They  hâve  generally  the  most  violent  préjudices  against 
it  considering  it  absolutely  poisonous  ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  fever  pre- 
fer  the  milder  indigenous  remédies.  Humboldt  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
discovery  of  the  fébrifuge  powers  of  the  bark  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were  sent 
to  Peru  as  missionaries,  and  among  whom  were  many  familiar  with  the 
médical  knowledge  of  the  day.  As  bittcrs  had  been  chiefly  relied  on  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,  and  as  bittemess  was  observed  to  be  a  pré- 
dominant property  la  the  bark  of  certain  trees  which  were  felled  in  clearing 
22 
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the  ferests,  the  inissionaries  were  natarally  led  to  give  it  a  trial  in  the  same 
complaint.  They  accordingly  administered  an  infusion  of  the  bark  in  the 
tertian  ague,  then  a  prévalent  disorder  in  Peru,  and  soon  ascertained  ils 
extraordinary  powers.  A  tradition  to  this  effect  is  said  by  Humboldt  to  t>e 
current  at  Loza.  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  however,  are  among  ihe  writera  wbo 
ascribe  the  discovery  to  the  Indians.  l'he  Countess  of  Cinchon,  wife  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru,  having  in  her  own  person  experienccd  the  bénéficiai  efifect* 
of  the  bark,  is  said,  on  her  return  to  Spain  in  the  year  1640,  to  hâve  first 
introduced  the  remedy  into  Europe.  Hence  the  namc  ofpulvia  Commilùtae, 
by  which  it  was  first  known.  After  its  introduction,  it  was  distributed  and 
sold  by  the  Jesuits,  who  are  said  to  hâve  obtained  for  it  the  enormous  sum 
of  its  weight  in  silver.  From  this  circumstance  it  was  called  Jesuils'  poto- 
der,  a  title  which  it  long  retained.  It  had  acquired  some  réputation  in  Eng- 
land  so  early  as  the  year  1658,  but  from  ils  extravagant  priée,  and  from  the 
préjudice  excited  against  it,  was  at  first  little  used.  At  this  early  period, 
however,  its  origin  and  nature  do  not  seem  to  hâve  been  generally  known; 
for  we  are  told  that  Sir  John  Talbot,  an  Englishman,  having  employed  it 
with  great  success  in  France,  in  the  trealment  of  intermittents,  under  the 
name  of  the  English  powder,  at  length,  in  the  year  1679,  sold  the  secret  of 
its  origin  and  préparation  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whom  it  was  divulged. 

When  taken  into  the  stomach,  bark  iisually  excites  in  a  short  time  a  sensé 
of  warmih  in  the  epigastrium,  whirh  oficn  diflu.ses  itself  over  the  abdomen 
and  even  tlie  breast,  and  is  someiimes  altended  with  considérable  gastric 
and  intestinal  irritation.  Nausea  and  even  vomiting  are  sometimes  produced, 
especially  if  the  stomach  was  previously  in  an  inflamed  or  irrilated  state. 
Purging,  moreover,  is  not  an  unfrcquent  attendant  upon  its  action.  After 
some  time  has  elapsed,  the  circulation  often  expériences  its  influence,  as 
exhibitcd  in  the  somewhat  increased  (requency  of  puise  ;  and,  if  the  dose  be 
repeated,  the  whole  System  becomes  more  or  less  aflected,  and  ail  the  func- 
tions  uiulergo  a  moderate  degree  of  exciiement.  Its  action  upon  the  nervous 
System  is  often  cvinced  by  a  sensé  of  tension  or  fulness  or  slight  pain  in 
the  head,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  partial  deafness,  which  are  always  expe> 
rienced  by  many  individuals  when  brought  completely  under  its  influence. 
The  eflects  above  mentioned  entitle  bark  to  a  place  among  the  tonics,  and 
it  is  usually  ranked  at  the  very  head  of  this  class  of  medicines.  Bat  be- 
sides  the  mère  excitation  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  heahh,  it  produces 
othcr  effiects  upon  the  system,  which  must  be  considered  peculiar,  and 
wlioUy  independent  of  its  mère  tonic  opération.  The  power  by  which, 
when  administered  in  the  intervais  between  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent 
disorders,  it  breaks  the  chain  of  morbid  association,  and  interrupts  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  disease,  is  something  more  than  what  is  usually  understood  by 
the  tonic  property;  for  no  other  substance  belonging  to  the  class,  however 
powerful  or  permanent  may  be  the  excitement  which  it  produces,  exercises 
a  control  over  intermittents  at  ail  comparable  to  that  of  the  medicine  nnder 
considération.  As  in  thèse  complaints  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  intervais,  a 
train  of  morbid  actions  is  going  on  out  of  our  sight,  within  the  recesses  of 
the  nervous  System  ;  so  it  is  also  probable  that  bark  produces,  in  the  same 
System,  an  action  equaliy  niysterious,  which  supersedes  that  of  the  malady, 
and  thus  accoinplishes  the  restoration  of  the  patient.  From  the  possession 
bolh  of  the  tonic,  and  of  the  emti-inlermitimt  property,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
so  to  designate  it,  bark  is  capable  of  being  usefully  applied  in  the  treatment  of 
a  great  number  of  diseases. 

Il  may  usually  be  employed  with  benefit  in  ail  morbid  conditions  of  the 
System,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  modifications,  in  which  a  permanent 
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eorroborant  eflfect  is  désirable,  provided  the  stomach  be  in  a  proper  state  for 
its  réception.  In  low  or  typhoid  forms  of  disease,  in  which  either  no  in- 
flammation  esists,  or  that  which  does  exist  bas  been  moderated  by  proper 
measures,  or  bas  passed  into  the  suppurative  or  the  gangrenons  stage,  thts 
remedy  is  ofteti  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  supporting  the  System  till  the 
morbid  action  ceases.  Hence  its  use  in  the  latter  stages  of  typhus  gravior  ; 
in  malignant  scarlatina,  nieasles,  and  small  pox  ;  in  carbuncle,  and  gangrenons 
erysipelas  ;  and  in  ail  cases  in  which  the  System  is  exhausted  under  large 
purolent  dischnrges,  and  the  tendeney  of  the  afiection  is  towards  recovery. 
As  a  tonic,  bark  ia  also  advantageously  employed  in  chronicdiseases  connected 
with  debility;  as,  for  example,  in  scrofula,  dropsy,  passive  hemorrhages, 
certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  obstinate  cutaneous  affections,  amenorrhoea, 
chorea,  hysteria  ;  in  fact,  whenever  a  corroborant  influence  is  desired,  and 
no  contra-indicating  symptoros  exist.  But  in  ail  thèse  cases  it  greatly  be- 
hooves  the  physician  to  examine  well  the  condition  of  the  System,  and,  before 
lesorting  to  the  tonic,  to  asceriain  the  real  existence  of  an  enfeebled  condition 
of  the  functions,  and  the  absence  of  such  local  irritations  or  inflammations, 
especially  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  as  would  be  likely  to  be  aggravated  by 
its  use.  In  doubtful  cases,  we  hâve  been  in  the  habit  of  considcring  the 
occurrence  of  profuse  sweating  during  sieep  as  aflTurding  an  indication  for  ils 
use,  and,  under  thèse  circumstances,  hâve  prescribed  it  very  advantageously, 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  advanced 
stages  of  protracted  fevers. 

But  it  is  in  the  cure  of  itrtermitlent  diseases  that  bark  displays  its  most 
eztiaordinary  powers.  Il  was  originally  introduced  into  notice  as  a  remedy 
in  fever  and  ague,  and  the  réputation  which  it  acquired  at  an  early  period  it 
has  ever  since  retained.  Very  few  cases  of  this  disease  will  be  found  to 
mist  the  judicious  use  of  bark,  or  some  one  of  its  préparations.  This  is 
not  tlie  place  to  speak  of  the  précise  circumstances  under  which  it  is  best 
administered.  Il  will  be  suflicienl  to  say,  that  physicians  generally  concur 
in  recommending  its  early  employment,  in  divided  doses,  to  the  exlent  of  one 
or  two  ounces,  during  the  intermission,  and  the  répétition  of  this  plan  lill  the 
disease  is  subdued,  or  the  remedy  is  found  insufficient  for  its  cure.  Oiher 
iotennittent  diseases  hâve  been  found  lo  yield  with  almost  equal  cerlainty  to 
the  remedy,  particularly  those  of  a  neuralgic  character.  Hemicrania  and 
violent  pains  in  the  eye,  face,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  occurring  periodi- 
cally,  are  often  almost  immediately  relieved  by  the  use  of  bark.  Some  cases 
of  epilepsy,  in  which  the  convulsions  recurred  at  regular  interval^,  bave  also 
been  cured  by  it;  and  even  the  hectic  intermittent  is  frequently  arresied, 
though,  as  the  cause  still  generally  continues  to  operate,  the  relief  is  too  often 
only  temporary.  Diarrhœa  and  dysenlery  sometimes  put  on  the  intermittent 
form,  especially  in  miasmatic  districts  ;  and  under  thèse  circumstances  may 
often  be  cured  by  bark.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that,  in  the  varions  diseases 
which  hâve  been  mentioned,  the  intermission  should  always  be  complète,  in 
order  lo  justify  a  resort  lo  ihe  remedy.  Rémittent  fevers,  in  which  the  ré- 
mission is  very  decided,  not  unfrequently  yield  lo  the  use  of  bark,  if  preceded 
by  proper  depleting  measures.  But,  as  a  gênerai  rule,  the  less  of  the  diseased 
action  ihere  is  in  the  interval,  the  belter  is  the  chance  of  success  ;  and,  if  it 
exeeed  a  certain  point,  the  bark  has  usually  been  found  lo  aggravaie  insiead  of 
lelieving  the  complaint 

Some  observations  are  reqnisite  as  to  the  choice  of  the  bark,  and  the 
forms  of  administration.  In  the  treatment  of  intermittents,  either  the  red 
or  the  yellow  bark  is  decidedly  préférable  to  the  pale,  and  of  the  first  two, 
the  red  it  n»aally  considered  the  most  powerfnl.     With  regard  to  the  red, 
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expérience  had  pronounced  in  iu  favour  long  berore  analysis  proved  its 
superiority.  It  not  only  contains  more  of  the  active  principles  of  the  bark 
than  the  other  varieties,  but  has  aiso  the  advantage  of  uniting  them  both  in 
nearly  equal  proportion.  The  pale  barl(  inay  possibly,  in  its  finest  forms,  be 
Buperior  for  the  purposes  of  a  gênerai  tonic;  as  it  ts  less  liable  to  oifend  the 
stomach,  and  perhaps  to  irritate  the  bowels. 

Where  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  full  influence  of  bark,  it  is  most  eSec- 
tually  administered  in  substance.  We  càn  by  no  means  be  absolulely  cer- 
tain that  quinia  and  cinchonia  are  its  only  active  ingrédients  ;  and,  even 
supposing  ihem  to  be  so,  we  are  equally  uncertain  whether  they  may  not  be 
somewhat  modified  in  their  properties,  even  by  the  therapeuiically  inert 
principles  with  which  they  are  associated.  In  fact,  bark  in  substance  has 
been  repeatedly  known  to  cure  intermittents  when  the  sulphate  of  quinia  bas 
failed.  It  is  best  administered  difiused  in  water  or  some  aromatic  infusion. 
Expérience  has  proved  that  its  eflicacy  in  the  cure  of  intermittents  is  often 
greally  promoted  by  admixture  with  other  substances.  A  mixture  of  pow- 
dered  bark,  Virginia  snakeroot,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  was  at  one  time  highly 
esteemed  in  this  city  ;  and  another,  consisting  of  bark,  confection  of  opium, 
lemon-juice,  and  port  wine,  has  in  our  own  expérience,  and  that  of  some  of 
our  friends,  proved  highly  efScacious  in  some  obstinate  cases  of  fever  and 
ague.» 

But,  notwithstanding  the  superior  eflîcacy  of  the  bark  in  substance,  it  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  suflicient  to  resort  to  some  one  of  its  prépa- 
rations ;  and  in  many  cases  we  are  compelled  to  this  resort  by  the  inability 
of  the  stomach  to  support  the  powder,  or  the  nnwillingness  of  the  patient  to 
encounter  ils  disagreeable  taste.  The  best  substitnte,  in  cases  of  intermit- 
tent dieease,  is  decidedly  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  the 
former  of  which  is  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lalter,  though  not  perhaps 
upon  suflicient  grounds.  The  advantage  of  thèse  préparations  is  their  great 
facility  of  administration,  and  the  possibility,  by  their  employment,  of  intro- 
ducing  a  large  quantity  of  the  active  matter,  with  less  risk  of  oflending  the 
stomach.  The  sulphal^  of  quinia  is  now  almost  nniversally  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittents,  and  bark  resorted  to  only  after  this  has  failed.  (See 
Quiniae  Sttlphaa.) 

Though  quinia  possesses  the  anti-intermittent  power  of  bark,  it  is  bjr  no 
means  satisiactorily  ascertained  that  it  is  capable  of  exerting  ail  the  peculiar 
influence  of  that  medicine  as  a  tonic;  but,  as  bark  in  powder  can  seldom  be 
supported,  by  a  délicate  stomach,  for  a  suflicient  period  to  insure  the  neces- 
sary  influence  of  the  medicine  in  chronic  disease,  it  is  customary  to  resort, 
in  this  case,  to  some  one  of  its  préparations  in  which  the  qninia  is  extracted 
In  connexion  with  the  other  principles;  as  the  infusion,  décoction,  tincture, 
and  extract.  Each  of  thèse  will  be  particularly  treated  of  among  the  prépa- 
rations. It  is  hère  only  necessary  to  say,  that  their  use  is  mostly  confîned  to 
chronic  cases  ;  or  to  those  of  a  malignant  character,  as  typhus  gravier,  <&c., 
in  which  the  whole  virtues  of  the  bark  are  desired,  but  the  stomach  is  unable 
to  bear  the  powder.  Should  bark  or  ils  préparations  produce  purging,  as  they 
occasionally  do,  they  should  be  combined  with  a  small  portion  of  laudanum. 

It  is  sometimes  désirable  to  introduce  bark  into  the  System  by  other  sur- 
faces than  that  of  the  stomach  ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  exercise  its  peculiar 

*The  follnwin^  are  the  fbrmuln  for  theiie  mixtures;  1.  R  Cinclion.  polv,  Sso;  Sef. 
penlariie  pulv.  ^j;  Soda»  Carbonal.  3m.  Mirée  et  in  pulverea  quatuor  dividc,  ona  tertiâ 
vel  quarlâ  quftque  horà  «umenda.  3.  R.  Cinclion.  Rob.  pulv.  3s8;  Confect.  Opii  3J  ;  Sac. 
Limon,  recentis  f^ij  ;  Vin.  Oporto  f3iv.  Misée.  Tertia  para,  tertià  quàque  borâ  so- 
menda. 
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influsnce  to  nrhatever  part  it  bas  been  applied.  lojected  into  the  rectam,  in 
connexion  with  opium  to  prevent  purgiiig,  it  bas  been  employed  succeM- 
fully  in  the  care  of  intermittents;  and  ibe  use  of  bark  jackets,  made  by  quilt- 
ing  the  powder  between  two  pièces  of  tlannel  or  muslin,  and  worn  next  tbe 
skin,  and  of  bark  baths  made  by  infusing  the  medicine  in  water,  has  proved 
serviceable  in  cases  of  chiidren.  But  the  best  préparation  of  bark  for  exiernal 
application  is  decidediy  sulpliate  of  quinia,  which,  sprinkled  upon  a  blistered 
aarface  denuded  of  the  culicle,  is  speedily  absorbed,  and  produces  on  the 
System  efiecU  not  less  decided  than  ihose  which  resuit  from  its  internai  ad- 
ministration. 

The  médium  dose  of  bark,  as  administered  in  intermittents,  is  a  drachm, 
to  be  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  circumstances.  When 
given  as  a  tonic  in  cbronic  complainls,  tbe  dose  is  usually  smaller;  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains  being  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

Off.Prep.  Decoctum  Cinchons,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Extractam 
Cincbonœ,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Infusum  Cinchonœ,  U.  S.,  Lond,,  Ed., 
Dub.;  Infusum  Cinchons  Comp.,  U.  S.;  Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica,  Dub.; 
Qninis  Salphas,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Cinchons,  U.S., 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Cincbon»  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub,; 
Tinum  Gentianœ,  Ed.  W. 


CINNAMOMUM.  U,  S.,  Lond. 

Cinnaman. 

"The  bark  of  Cinnaraomum  Zeylanicum  (iV"ee«),  and  of  Cinnamomum 
aiomaticum  {Neei)."  U.  S.    •*  Laurus  Cinnamomum.  Cortex."  Lond. 

Off.Syn.  CINNAMOMUM.  Bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum;  Cin- 
namon. — CASSIjE  CORTEX.  Bark  of  Cinnamomum  Cassia;  Cassia 
bark.  Ed.;  CINNAMOMUM.  LAURUS  CINNAMOMUM.  Cortex.— 
CASSIA.  LAURUS  CASSIA.  Cortex.  Dub. 

CiNNAMON. — Canclli-,  Fr.;  Brauner  C»nel,  Zimiiit,  Gfrm.;jCiinelU,  liai.;  Canela,S^ii; 
Karonda,  Cingnltte;  Karua  puttay,  TVraïui. 

CâiHA. — Cassia  li^oea;  Caaae,  Fr.;  CacaieDximmt,  Otrm.;  Caooellina,  liai;  Cuis, 

Tbe  U.S.  Pharmacopceia  embraces,  under  the  title  of  cinnamon,  not 
only  tbe  bark  of  that  name  obtained  from  the  island  of  Ceylou,  but  also  the 
commercial  cassia,  which  is  imported  from  China;  and  as  the  two  products, 
thongh  very  différent  in  price,  and  somewhat  in  flavour,  possess  identical 
médical  properties,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes,  there  seems  to  be 
so  necessity  for  giving  them  distinct  officinal  désignations.  Indeed,  tbe 
barks  of  ail  the  species  of  tbe  gcnus  Cinnamomum,  possessing  analogous 
properties,  are  as  much  entided  to  the  common  name  of  cinnamon,  as  those 
o(  tbe  Cinchonas  hâve  to  the  name  of  cinchona,  and  the  juice  of  différent 
species  of  Aloe,  to  that  of  aloes.  Varieties  may  be  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  an  appropriate  epitbet.  Both  cinnamomum  and  cassia  were  terms  em- 
l^yed  by  the  ancients,  but  whether  exactly  as  now  understood,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  détermine.  The  term  cassia  or  cassia  lignea  has  been  generally 
nsed  in  modem  times  to  designate  the  coarser  barks  analogous  to  cinnamon. 
It  was  probably  first  applied  to  the  barks  from  Malabar,  and  afierwards 
extended  to  those  of  China  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  has  been 
eostomary  to  ascribe  cassia  lignea  to  the  Laurus  Cassia  of  Linnaeus  ;  but 
the  spécifie  characier  given  br  that  botanist  was  so  indefinite,  and  based  on 
nich  impeifect  information,  that  the  species  bas  been  almost  unanimonsly 
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abandoned  by  récent  botanists.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  barks  sold 
as  cinnamon  and  cassia  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  world  are  derived  from 
various  epecies  of  Cinnamomum.  Dr.  Wight,  who  was  commissioned  b^ 
the  British  Indian  Government  to  inquire  iulo  the  botanical  sourre  of  "  the 
common  cassia  bark  of  the  markets  of  the  world,"  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  list  of  plants  yielding  this  product  extends  to  nearly  every  species  of  the 
genus,  including  not  less  than  six  plants  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  in  Ceylon, 
and  nearly  twice  as  many  more  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  {Madras  Joum.  of  lÀterat.  and  Sci.,  1839, 
No.  22.)  We  shall  describe  only  the  two  species  recognised  in  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopœia. 

Cinnamomum.  Sex.  Sysl.  Enneandria  Monogynia.— JVa^.  Ord.  Lauraces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous,  panicled  or  fascicled, 
naked.  Calyx  six-cleft,  with  the  limb  deciduous.  Fertile  atamens  nine, 
in  three  rows  ;  the  iriner  three  with  two  sessile  glands  at  the  base  ;  anthera 
four-celled,  the  three  inner  tumed  outwards.  Three  capitale  abortivt  sta- 
meru  next  the  centre.  Fruit  seated  in  a  cap-)ike  calyx.  Leaves  ribbed. 
Leafbuds  not  scaly.  (Lindley.) 

1.  Cmnamomum  Atylamevan, .  Nées,  Laurinese,  52;  Lindley,  Med. 
Flor.  329;  Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschrcib.  &c.  xii.  263. — Laurru  Cin- 
namomum. Linn.  This  is  a  tree  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  a 
tnink  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  thick, 
scabrous  bark.  The  branches  are  numerous,  strong,  horizontal  and  declin- 
ing  ;  and  the  young  shoots  are  beautifully  speckled  with  dark  green  and 
light  orange  colonrs.  The  leaves  are  opposite  for  the  most  part,  coriaceous, 
entire,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong»  obtusely  pointed,  and  three-nerved,  with  the 
latéral  nerves  vanishing  as  they  approach  the  point.  There  are  also  two 
less  obvions  nerves,  one  on  each  side,  arising  from  the  base,  proceeding 
towards  the  border  of  theleaf,  and  then  quickly  vanishing.  The  foolstalks 
are  short  and  slightly  channeled,  and  together  with  the  extrême  twigs  are 
smooth  and  without  the  least  appearance  of  down.  In  one  variety,  the 
leaves-  are  very  broacL  apd  somewhat  cordate.  When  mature  they  are  of  a 
shining  greea^apon  thi^upper  surface,  and  lighter-coloured  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white,  and  arranged  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles. 
The  fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  ^nhVîh  adhères  like  the  acorn  to  the  réceptacle, 
is  larger  than  the  black  currant,  and  when  ripe  has  a  bluish-brown  surface 
diversified  with  numerous  white  spots. 

The  tree  emits  no  smell  perceptible  at  any  distance.  The  bark  of  the 
root  has  the  odour  of  cinnamon  with  the  pungency  of  camphor,  and  yieldB 
this  principle  upon  distillation.  The  leaves  hâve  a  spicy  odour  when  rubbed, 
and  a  hot  taste.*  The  pétiole  has  the  iiavour  of  cinnamon.  It  is  a  singnlar 
fact,  that  the  odour  of  the  flowers  is  to  people  in  gênerai  disagreeable,  being 
compared  by  some  to  the  scent  exhaled  from  newly  sawn  bones.  The  fruit 
when  opened  has  a  terebinihinate  odour,  and  a  taste  in  some  degree  like  that 
of  Juniper  berries.  It  is  the  prepared  bark  that  constitutes  the  spice  so  well 
known  and  so  highly  valued  under  the  name  of  cinnamon. 

This  species  of  Cinnamomum  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  has  long 
been  cnltivated  for  the  sake  of  its  bark.  It  is  said  also  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  has  at  varions  periods  been  intcoduced  into  Java,  the  Isie 
of  France,  Bourbon,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  Brazil,  Cayenne,  several  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  Egypt  ;  and  in  some  of  thèse  places  is  at  this  time 

*  Dr.  Ruschenberger  «tates  that  the  leavei  hare  a  itron^  odour  of  clove*  when  brokda 
«nd  rubbed,  and  a  "clore"  oil  la  obtained  from  them  by  distUIatioo,  which  yield*  conai» 
derable  profit.    (Voyage  round  the  World,  p.  307.) 
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highiy  prodnctive.  Tbia  ù  particularly  the  case  in  Cayeniw,  where  the 
plant  was  floorishing  so  early  as  the  year  1755.  It  is  exceedingly  inâuenced, 
as  regards  the  aromatic  character  of  its  bark,  by  the  circnmstances  of  soil, 
dimate,  and  mode  of  culture.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Marshall  ihat  in  Ceyion, 
beyond  the  limits  of  Negombo  and  Matura,  in  the  western  and  southera 
aspect  of  the  island,  the  bark.  is  never  of  good  quality,  being  greatly  déficient 
in  the  spicy,  aromatic  flavourof  the  cinnamon;  and  that  even  wiihin  thèse 
limits  it  is  of  uneqnal  value  from  the  various  influence  of  exposure,  soil, 
shade,  and  other  circumstances. 

2.  C,  aromaticum.  Nées,  Laurinese,  52;  Lindley,  Fhr.  Mti.  880.— 
C.  Castia.  Blâme;  Ed.  Ph.;  Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschràb.  ^c.  xii.  23. — 
Lauru*  Cattia.  Aiton,  Hort.  Ktw.  ii.  427. — Not  Imutus  Cassia  of  Linn. 
This  is  a  tree  of  abont  the  same  magnitude  as  the  former  species,  and  Hke 
it  bas  nearly  opposite,  shorlly  petiolate,  coriaceous,  entire  leaves,  of  a  shinine 
greea  upon  the  npper  surface,  lighter  coloured  beneath,  and  fumished  wiiK 
Uiree  nerves,  of  which  the  two  latéral  vanish  towards  the  point.  The  leaTes, 
howerer,  difier  in  being  oblong-lanceolate  and  pointed,  and  in  exhibiting, 
nnder  the  microscope,  â  very  fine  down  upon  the  under  surface.  The  foot> 
stalks  and  extrême  twigs  are  also  downy.  The  flowers  are  in  narrow,  silky 
panicles.  The  plant  grows  in  China,  Sumatra,  and  probably  in  other  parts 
of  Eastem  Asia,  and  is  said  to  be  cullivated  in  Java.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  species  which  fumishes,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  Chinese  cinnamon  or 
cassia  brought  from  Canton,  and  is  supposed  also  to  be  the  source  of  the 
tattia  buda  of  commerce. 

Besides  the  two  species  above  described,  others  hâve  been  tbought  to 
eontribute  to  the  cinnamon  and  cassia  found  in  commerce.  The  opinion  of 
Dr.  Wigbt  has  been  already  stated.  The  C.  Loureirii  of  Nées,  growing 
in  the  tnountains  of  Cochin-cbina  towards  Laos,  and  in  Japan,  aifords,  ac* 
eording  to  Loureiro,  a  cinnamon,  of  which  the  finest  kind  is  superior  to  that 
of  Ceyion.  The  C.  nitidum,  growing  in  Ceyion,  Java,  and  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  is  said  to  bave  been  the  chief  source  of  the  drug,  known 
formeriy  by  the  name  of  Ihlia  Malabathri,  and  consisting  of  the  leaves  of 
différent  species  of  Cinnamomum  mixed  together.  The  leaves  of  the  C. 
Tamala  of  Hindostan  bave  been  sold  under  the  same  name.  The  C.  Cu- 
Ulawan  of  the  Molticcas  yields  the  aromatic  bark  called  Cnlilawan,  noticed 
in  the  .âppendix;  and  siroilar  barks  are  obtained  from  another  species  of  the 
same  région,  denominated  C.  rubntm.,  and  from  the  C.  SSnloe  of  Java. 

Culture,  Collection,  Commerce,  S^c.    Our  reraarks  under  Ibis  bead  will 
first  be  direeted  to  the  cinnamon  of  Ceyion,  in  relation  to  which  we  bave 
more  précise  information  ihan  concerning  the  aromatic  obtained  from  other 
soorees.     The  bark  was  originally  coUected  exclusively  from  the  tree  in  a 
wild  State  ;  but  under  the  govemment  of  the  Dutch  the  practice  of  cultivating 
it  was  introduced,  and  it  has  been  continned  since  the  British  bave  come 
iato  possession  of  the  island.    The  principal  cinnamon  gardons  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colombo.     The  secds  are.  planted  in  a  prepared  soil  at  certain 
distances,  and  as  four  or  five  are  placed  in  a  spot,  the  planU  usnally  grow  in 
dasters  Hke  the  bazel  bush.     In  favourable  situations  tbey  attain  the  height 
of  ôve  or  six  feet  in  six  or  seven  ycars,  and  a  beallby  bush  will  ihen  afford 
two  or  tbree  shoots  fit  for  pealing  ;  and  every  second  year  afierwarda  will 
afford  from  four  to  seven  shoots  in  a  good  soil.     The  cinnamon  harveat 
cMnmences  in  May  and  continues  till  late  in  October.    The  first  object  is 
to  sélect  shoots  proper  for  decortication,  and  those  are  seldom  eut  which  are 
less  than  half  an  inch,  or  more  than  two  or  ibree  inches  in  diameter.     The 
baik  is  dirided  by  longitudinal  incisions,  of  whieh  two  aie  roade  opport^ 
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to  each  other  in  the  smaller  shoota,  several  in  the  larger,  and  is  then  r»- 
inoved  io  strips  by  tneana  of  a  suiiable  instrument  The  piece«  are  next 
collecled  in  bundies,  and  allowed  to  remain  iii  this  etate  for  a  short  time,  so 
as  to  undergo  a  degree  of  fermentation  which  facilitâtes  the  séparation  of  the 
caticle.  The  epidermis  and  the  green  matter  beneath  it  are  renioved  by 
placing  the  strip  of  baric  upon  a  convex  pièce  of  wood,  and  scraping  its 
external  surface  wi(h  a  curved  knife.  The  bark  now  dries  and  contracte, 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  quill.  The  peeler  introduces  the  smaller  tubes 
into  the  larger,  thus  forming  a  congeries  of  quills  into  a  cylindrical  pipe 
which  is.  abuut  forty  inches  long.  Wben  sufficiendy  dry,  thèse  cylindersare 
collected  into  bundies  weighing  about  thirty  pounds,  and  bound  togedior  by 
pièces  of  split  bamboo.  'i'he  commerce  in  Oeylon  cinnamon  was  formerly 
monopolized  by  the  East  India  Company  ;  but  -the  cultivation  is  now  unre- 
stricted,  and  tlie  bark  may  be  freely  exported  upon  the  payment  of  a  duty 
of  three  shillings  sterling  a  pound.  (Ruschenberger.)  It  is  assorted  in  the 
island  into  three  qualities,  distioguished  by  the  désignations  oi  firat,  tecond, 
and  tldrd.  The  inferior  kinds,  which  are  of  insuflicient  value  to  pay  the 
duty,  are  used  for  ihe  préparation  of  oil  of  cinnamon.  Formerly,  according 
to  Manhall,  they  were  exported  to  the  continent  of  India,  whence  a  portion 
was  said  to  reach  Europe  under  the  name  of  cassia. 

Immense  quaiitilies  of  cinnamon  are  exported  from  China,  the  fineat  of 
which  is  litde  inferior  to  that  of  Ceylon,  though  the  mass  of  it  is  much 
coarser.  It  passes  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  cataia}  and  is  said  by 
Mr.  Reeves  to  be  brought  to  Canton  from  the  province  of  Kwangse,  where 
the  tree  producing  it  grows  very  abnndantly.  (TVont.  Aled.  Bot.  Soc,  1828, 
p.  26.)  It  has  aiready  been  stated  that  this  tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cirt' 
namomitm  aromaticum;  but  we  hâve  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact.  Tra- 
vellers  inform  us  that  cinnamon  is  also  collected  in  Cochin-china  ;  but  that 
the  best  of  it  is  monopolized  by  the  sovereign  of  the  couniry.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Cinnamomwn  Loureirii  of  Nées,  the  Launu  Cin- 
namomum  of  I^ureiro.  According  to  Siebold,  the  bark  of  the  large  branches 
is  of  inferior  quality  and  is  rejected,  as  it  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  car» 
riage  ;  that  from  the  smallest  branches  resembles  the  Ceylon  cinnamon  la 
thickness,  but  has  a  very  pungent  taste  and  smell,  and  is  Utile  esteemed  ; 
while  the  intermediate  branches  yield  an  excellent  bark,  about  a  Une  ia 
thickness,  which  is  even  more  highiy  valued  than  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon, 
and  yields  on  distillation  a  sweeier  and  less  pungent  oil.  (Annal,  der  Pharm., 
XX.  280.)  It  is  kighiy  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  cassia  exported  from 
Canton  is  derived  from  Cochin-china  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi> 
pelago. 

Cinnamon  of  good  quality  is  said  to  be  collected  in  Java,  and  considérable 
qnantities  of  inferior  quality  hâve  been  thrown  into  commerce,  as  cattia  lig- 
rua,  from  the  Malabar  coast.  Manilla  and  the  Isie  of  France  are  also  men- 
tioned  as  sources  whence  this  drug  is  supplied.  Litde,  ^however,  reaches  the 
United  States  from  thèse  places. 

Cayenne,  and  several  of  the  West  India  Islanûa,  yield  to  commerce 
considérable  quanlities  of  cinnamon  of  various  qualities.  That  of  Cayenne 
is  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  closely  resembles,  though  it  does  not  quite 
equal,  the  aromatic  of  Ceylon;  the  other  resembles  the  Chinese.  The 
former  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  plants  propngated  from  a  Ceylonese 
atock,  the  latter  from  those  which  hâve  sprung  from  a  tree  introduced  from 
Sumatra. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cinnamon  brought  to  this  country  is  im- 
ported  from  China.    It  is  entered  as  eatna  at  the  custom  bouse,  while  the 
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same  article  bronght  from  other  sources  is  almost  uniformly  entered  as  ein- 
namnn.  By  an  examination  of  the  treasnry  retums  from  the  year  1820 
to  1829,  we  found  that  the  average  annual  import  of  this  spire  was,  in 
Toond  numbcrs,  652,000  pounds  from  China,  12,000  pounds  from  England, 
9,000  pounds  from  the  British  East  Indies,  3,000  pounda  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  an  insignificant  quantity  from  ail  other  places,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  12,758  pounds  brought  in  one  year  from  the  Philippines.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  much  of  the  amonnt  brought  from  China  is  exported  ;  but  we 
hâve  not  been  able  lo  ascerlain  the  proportion. 

From  what  source  the  ancients  derived  their  einnamon  and  cassia  cannttt 
now  be  asceriained  with  certainty.  Neiiher  the  plants  nor  their  localities, 
as  described  by  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  TheophraMus,  correspond  precisely 
with  onr  présent  knowledge  ;  but  in  this  respect  mnch  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  inaccurate  geography  of  the  ancients.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Arabian  or  other  Eastern  navigators,  at  a  very  early  period,  con- 
Teyed  this  spice  within  the  limita  of  Phœnioian  and  Grecian,  and  subse- 
qaently  of  Roman  commerce. 

Properties.  Ceylon  dnnamon  k  in  long  cylindrical  fasciculi,  composed 
of  namerous  qnills,  the  larger  enclosing  the  smaller.  The  finest  is  of  a 
light  brownish-yellow  colour,  almost  as  thin  as  paper,  smooth,  often  some- 
what  shining,  pliable  to  a  considérable  extent,  with  a  splintery  fracture  when 
broken.  It  has  a  pleasant  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  pungent, 
sweetish,  sligbtly  astringent,  and  highly  agreeable  taste.  When  distilled  it 
aflbrds  but  a  small  quantity  of  essenlial  oil,  which,  however,  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly  grateful  flavour.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  from  England  ;  bat 
is  Tery  costly,  and  is  not  generally  kept  in  the  shops.  The  inferior  sorts 
are  browner,  thicker,  less  splintery,  and  of  a  less  agreeable  flavour,  and  are 
Utile  if  at  ali  superior  to  the  best  Chinese.  The  finer  variety  of  Caytrme 
ebmarmm  approaches  in  character  to  that  above  described,  but  is  paler  and 
in  thicker  pièces,  being  usually  coUected  from  older  branches.  That  which 
is  gaihered  very  young,  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  einnamon  of 
Ceylon.     It  is  not  recognised  in  our  markets  as  a  distinct  variety. 

The  Chinese  einnamon,  called  cassia  in  commercial  language,  is  usually 
in  single  tubes  of  varions  sizes,  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  or 
even  an  inch  in  diameter.  Sometimes  the  tubes  are  double,  but  very  rarely 
more  than  double.  In  sorae  instances  the  bark  is  rolled  very  much  upon 
ilself,  in  others  is  not  even  completely  quilled,  forming  segments  more  or 
less  extensive  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  It  is  of  a  redder  or  darker  colour  than 
the  finest  Ceylon  einnamon,  '  thicker,  rougher,  denser,  and  breaks  with  a 
shorter  fracture.  It  has  a  sironger,  more  pungent  and  astringent,  but  less 
sweet  and  grateful  taste  ;  and,  though  of  a  similar  odour,  is  less  agreeably 
fragrant.  It  is  the  kind  almost  universally  kept  in  our  shops,  and,  while 
il  is  mnch  cheaper  than  the  former  variety,  is  perhaps  not  inferior  to  it  for 
die  préparation  of  the  various  tinctures.  Sic,  into  which  einnamon  enters 
as  an  ingrédient.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  einnamon  imported  directly 
firom  varions  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  But  under  the  name  of  cassia  are  also 
bronght  to  us  very  inferior  kinds  of  •einnamon,  collected  from  the  trunks  or 
large  branches  of  the  trees,  or  injured  by  want  of  care  in  keeping,  and  per- 
haps some  derived  from  inferior  species.  It  is  said  that  einnamon  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  distilled,  is  sometimes  fraudulently  mingled  with  the 
genuine.  Thèse  inferior  kinds  are  detected,  independently  of  their  greater 
thickness,  and  coarseness  of  fracture,  by  their  deficiency  in  the  peculiar  sen- 
sible properties  of  the  spice. 

From  the  analysis  made  by  Yanqnelin,  it  appears  that  einnamon  contains 
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a  peculiar  essenti»!  oil,  tannin,  mncilage,  •  colonring  matter,  an  acid,  and 
lignin.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  Cayenne  cinnamoii,  he  found  to  be  more 
biting  titan  that  from  the  Ceylone!>e,  and  al  the  same  time  to  be  somewhat 
peppery.  Bucholz  found  in  100  paris  of  cassîa  lignea,  0-8  of  volatile  oil, 
4-0  of  resin,  14-6  of  gunimy  exlractive  (probably  including  tannin),  64-3  of 
lignin  and  bassorin,  and  16-3  of  water  including  loss.  This  aroroaiic  yields 
its  viriiies  whully  to  alcohol,  and  lésa  readily  to  water.  Ât  the  température 
of  boiling  alcoliol  very  little  of  the  oil  rises,  and  an  extract  prepared  from 
the  tinrture  rctains,  therefore,  the  aromalic  properlies.  For  an  account  of 
the  essential  oil,  see  Oleum  Cinnamomi. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Uses.  Cinnamon  is  among  the  môst  grateful 
and  efficient  of  the  aromatics.  It  is  warm  and  cordial  to  the  stotnach,  car- 
minative,  astringent,  and,  like  most  other  substances  of  this  class,  more 
powerful  as  a  local  than  gênerai  stimulant.  It  is  seldom,  however,  pre- 
scribed  alone,  tiiough  somctimes  capable,  when  given  in  powder  or  infusion, 
of  allaying  nausea,  checking  vomiting,  and  relieving  flatulence.  It  is  chiefly 
nsed  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  less  pleasant  inedicines,  and  enters  into  a  great 
number  of  otticinal  préparations.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  diarrhœa,  and 
is  often  employed  in  that  complaint  with  chalk  and  astringents.  The  dose 
of  the  powder  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Cassia  Buds.  This  spice  was  formerly  recognised  as  officinal  by  the 
Edinburgh  Collège,  under  the  name  of  Flores  Lauri  Cassite,  but  bas  been 
omitted  in  their  last  Pharmacopœia.  It  consista  of  the  calyx  of  one  or  more 
tpecies  of  Cinnamomiim,  surrounding  the  young  germ,  and,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Martius  on  the  authority  of  the  eldcr  Nées,  about  one  quarter  of  the 
normal  size.  It  is  produced  in  China;  and  Mr.  Reeve  states  that  great 
quantities  of  it  are  brought  to  Canton  from  the  province  which  aSbrds  the 
cassia.  The  species  which  yields  it  is  in  ail  probability  the  same  wiih  that 
which  yields  the  bark,  though  it  has  been  ascribed  by  Nées  to  the  Cinna- 
nwmum  Loureirii.  In  favour  of  the  former  opinion  is  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Christison,  that  the  C.  aromaiîcum,  cultivated  in  the  bot  houses  of  Europe, 
bears  a  flower-bud  which  closely  resembles  the  cassia-bud  wlien  at  the  same 
period  of  advancement.  Cassia-buds  hâve  some  resemblance  to  cloves,  and 
are  comparcd  to  small  nails  with  round  heads.  The  enclosed  germen  is 
sometimes  removed,  and  they  are  then  cup-shaped  at  top.  They  hâve  a 
brown  colour,  with  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  and  yield  an  essential  oil  upon 
distillation.  Though  little  known  in  this  coun(ry,  they  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  bark. 

Off.Prej).  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Âromalicum,  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dvd).;  Aqaa 
Cassiae,  Ed.;  Aqua  Cinnamomi,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Confeclio  Aromatica, 
Lond.,  Did).;  Decoctum  Haematoxyli,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Elecluariura  Catechn, 
Ed.,  Dub.;  Emplastrum  Aromaticum,  Dub.;  Infusum  Caterhu  Comp., 
U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Aromalicus,  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dié.;  Pulvis 
Cinnamomi  Comp.,  Lond.;  Pulvis  Cretœ  Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pul- 
vis Kino  Comp.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Spiritus  Ammonite  Aromaticuf,  U.  &, 
Lond.,  Dub.;  Spiritus  Cassiae,  Ed.;  Spiritus  Cinnamomi,  Dub.,  Ed.; 
Spiritus  Lavanduise  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lo^d.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Syrupus  Rhei  Aro- 
roaticus,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Cardamomi  Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura 
Cassiae,  Ed.;  Tinctura  Catecliu,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Cin- 
namomi, U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Comp.,  U.  S., 
Lorul.,  Ed.;  Tinctura  Quassi»  Comp.,  Ed.;  Vinum  Opii,  U.  S.,  Lond., 
Ed.,  Dub.  W. 
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COCCULUS.  Ed. 
Cocculus  Indiens. 

"  Fruit  of  Anamirta  Cocculus."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.    COCCULUS  SUBEROSUS.  PtucIub.  Dvi). 

Cuqiie  du  Levant  Fr.;  KokkelskCrner,  FischkArDer,  Germ,;  Galla  di  Levante,  Itat. 

The  plant  which  producea  Cocculus  Indiens  was  embraced  by  Linnœuc, 
«ith  several  others,  under  the  common  title  of  Atenispermum  CocnUu». 
Thèse  were  afterwards  referred  by  De  Candolle  to  a  new  genus,  which  he 
denominated  Cocculus.  From  this  the  particular  species  under  considéra- 
tion bas  recently  been  separated  by  Wight  and  Amott,  and  erected  into  a 
distinct  genus  with  the  name  of  Anamirta,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Lindley  and  other  botanists. 

ANAKntTA.  Sex.  Syst.  Diœcia  Dodecandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Menispermaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Flowers  diœcious.  Calyx  of  six  sepals  in  a  double  séries,  with 
two  close-pressed  braclioles.-  Corolla  none.  Mâle.  Stamens  united  into  a 
central  column  dilated  at  the  apex.  Anthers  numerous,  covering  the  whole 
globose  apex  of  the  column.  Femalb.  Flowers  nnknown.  Drupes  one 
to  three,  one-celled,  one-seeded.  Seed  globose,  deeply  excavated  at  the 
hiluro.  Jllbutnen  fleshy.  Cotylédons  very  tbin,  diverging.  (Wight  and 
Amott.) 

Anamirta  Cocnthu.  Wight  and  Arnott,  Uor.  Penins.  Ind.  Orient,  i. 
446;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  371. — Menispermum  Cocculus.  Linn. — Cocculta 
tubtrosus.  Ue  Cand.  Prodrom.  i.  07  This  is  the  only  species.  It  is  a 
elimbing  shrub,  with  a  suberose  or  corky  bark  ;  thick,  coriaceons,  smooth, 
ahintng,  roundtsh  or  cordate  leaves,  sometimes  truncate  at  the  base  ;  and  the 
female  âowers  in  latéral  compound  racemes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Malabar 
ooast,  and  of  Easlern  Insular  aqd  Continental  India.  The  Truit  is  the  offi- 
cinal portion. 

This  plant  was  proved  to  be  the  source  of  Cocculus  Indiens  by  Roxbnrgh, 
who  raised  it  from  genuine  seeds  which  he  had  received  from  Malabar,  and 
planted  in  the  récent  state.  It  is  believed  that  other  allied  plants,  bearing 
aimilar  fruit,  contribute  to  furnish  the  drug  ;  and  the  Cocculus  Plukenetii  of 
Malabar,  and  C.  lacunosus  of  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas  are  particularly 
designated  by  autliors.  It  was  known  to  the  Arabian  phy8icians,-and  for  a 
kmg  time  was  imported  into  Europe  from  the  Levant,  from  which  circum- 
stance  it  was  called  cocculus  Levanticus.  It  is  now  brought  exclusively 
from  the  East  Indies. 

Properlies,  fyc.     Cocculus  Indiens,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  roundish, 
•omewhat  kidney-shaped,  about  as  large  as  a  pea  ;  having  a  thin,  dry,  black- 
ish,  wrinkled  exterior  coat,  within  which  is  a  ligneous  bivalvnlar  shell, 
enclosing  a  whitish,  oily,  very  bittcr  kernel.    It  is  without  smell,  but  has  an 
iotensely  and  perroanently  bitler  taste.     It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
bay  berry,  but  is  not  qnite  so  large,  and  may  be  distingoished  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Cocculus  Indicus  the  kernel  never  wholly  fills  the  shell.     When 
the  fruit  is  kept  long,  the  shell  is  sometimes  almost  erapty.    The  Edinburgh 
Collège  directs  that  "  the  kernels  should  fill  al  least  two-thirds  of  the  fruit." 
M.  Boullay  discovered  in  the  seeds  a  peculiar  bilter  principle  which  he  de- 
nominated picrotoxin.     This  is  white,  crystallizable  in  quadrangular  prisms, 
soluble  in  twenly-five  parts  of  boiling  and  fifty  of  cold  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  the  oils.     It  is  poisonous,  and,  in  the 
qaaotity  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  given  to  strong  dogs,  produces  death  pre- 
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ceded  by  convulsions.  To  procure  it,  the  wateiy  extract  of  the  seeds  is 
triturated  with  pure  magnesia,  and  tben  treated  with  hot  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  picrotoxin,  and  yields  it  npon  evaporation.  In  this  stale,  how> 
ever,  it  is  impure.  To  obtain  it  colourless  it  must  be  again  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  treated  with  animal  charcoal.  After  filtration  and  due  evapo- 
ration, it  is  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form.  Besides  picrotoxin,  Cocculus 
Indiens  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fixed  oil  and  some  other  substances 
of  less  interest.  Tbe  active  principle  above  described  is  said  to  réside  ex- 
clusively  in  the  kernel,  upon  which  part  M.  BouUay  operated.  In  the  shell, 
MM.  Pelletier  and  Couerbe  discovered  two  distiuct  principles,  one  having 
alkaline  properties  and  named  menispermin  (menispermia),  the  other  iden- 
tical  with  it  in  composition,  but  dislinguishable  by  ils  want  of  alkalinity,  its 
volatility,  and  its  solubility  and  crystalline  form,  and  denominated  pareane- 
nispermin.  They  also  found,  in  the  same  part,  a  new  acid,  which  they 
called  hypopicTOtoxic.  The  picrotoxin  of  M.  Boullay  they  believed  to  pos> 
sess  acid  properties,  and,  under  this  impression,  proposed  for  it  tbe  name  of 
picroloxic  acid.  (Joum.  de  Pharm,,  xx.  122.) 

Médical  Properliet,  fyc.  Cocculus  Indicus^cts  upon  the  System  in  the 
manner  of  the  acrid  narcotic  poisons,  but  is  never  given  internally.  In  India 
it  is  used  to  slupefy  fishes  in  order  that  they  may  be  caught  ;  and  it  has  been 
applied  to  the'  same  purpose  in  Europe  and  this  country.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  fish  thus  taken  are  not  poisonous.  In  Europe,  it  is  said  to  be  added 
to  malt  liquors  in  order  to  give  them  bitterness  and  intoticaiing  properties, 
although  the  practice  is  iorbidden  by  the  law,  in  England,  under  heavy 
penalties.  The  powdered  fruit,  roixed  with  oil,  is  employed  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a  local  application  in  obstinate  cutaueous  affections.  An  ointment 
made  with  the  powder  has  been  used  in  tinea  capitis  and  to  destroy  ver- 
min  in  the  hair.  Picrotoxin  has  been  snccessfuUy  substituted  by  Dr.  Jaeger 
for  the  drug  ilself.  Rubbed  up  with  lard  in  the  proportion  of  ten  grains  to 
the  onnce,  it  ifcually  effected  cures  of  tinea  capitis  in  less  than  a  month. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Coccnli,  Ed.  W. 

COCCDS.  U.S, 
Cochineal. 

" Coccus  Cacti."  U.S. 

Off.  Stfti.  COCCI.  Coccus  Cacti.  Lond.,  Ed.;  COCCUS  CACTI.  Dub. 

Cocbcnillc,  Fr.,  Qerm.;  Cocciniglia  liai.;  Cocliinilla,  Span. 

The  Coccus  is  a  genus  of  hemipterous  insects,  having  tbe  snoutor  rostnim 
in  the  breast,  the  antenne  filiform,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen 
fumished  with  bristles.  The  maie  has  two  erect  wings,  the  female  is  wing- 
less.  The  C.  Cacti  is  characterized  by  its  depresseil,  downy,  transversely 
wrinkled  body,  its  purplish  abdomen,  ils  short  and  black  legs,  and  its  subu- 
late  antennœ,  which  are  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  body.  (i7ee«'< 
Cychpxdia.) 

This  insect  is  found  wild  in  Mexico  and  the  adjoining  countries,  inhabit- 
ing différent  species  of  Cactus  and  allied  gênera  of  plants;  and  is  said  to 
hâve  been  discovered  also  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  the  South- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States.  In  Mexico,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
Oaxaca  and  Guaxaca,  it  is  an  important  object  of  culture.  The  Indians 
form  plantations  of  the  nopal  {Opuntia  cochinWefera),  upon  which  the  insect 
feeds  and  propagates.  During  the  rainy  season,  a  number  of  the  fcmales 
ne  preserved  under  cover  upon  the  branches  of  the  plant,  aud  are  distributed 
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aAer  the  eessatioD  of  the  lains  upon  th«  plants  withouU  They  perish  verf 
•peediiy  afler  baving  deposiled  their  egga.  Theae,  hatched  by  the  beat  of 
the  Sun,  give  origin  lo  innumerable  minute  insects,  wbich  spread  ibernselves 
over  the  planU  The  maies,  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ëliis,  the  propor- 
tion ia  nol  greater  tban  one  to  one  hundred  or  iwo  huodred  females,  being 
provided  with  wings  and  very  active,  approaoh  and  fecundaie  the  latler. 
After  this  period,  itte  females,  which  before  mored  about,  attaeh  tbemselves 
to  the  lea?es,  and  increaue  rapidly  in  sise  ;  so  that,  in  the  end,  their  legs, 
antennae,  and  proboscis  are  scarcely  discoverable,  and  they  appear  more  like 
exerescences  on  the  plant  than  distinct  animaled  beings.  They  are  now 
gathered  for  use,  by  detaching  them  from  the  plant  by  means  of  a  blant 
knife,  a  few  being  left  to  continue  the  race.  They  are  desiroyed  either  by 
dipping  them  encîosed  in  a  bag  into  boiling  water,  or  by  the  beat  of  a  siove. 
In  the  former  case  they  are  subsequently  dried  in  Uie  sud.  The  maies, 
which  are  murh  amaller  iban  the  full  grown  females,  are  not  coUecled.  h  is 
laid  that  of  the  wild  insect  there  are  six  générations  every  year,  fumishing 
an  eqnal  number  of  crops  ;  but  the  domestic  is  collected  only  three  times 
annnally,  the  propagation  being  suspended  during  the  rainy  season,  in  cou* 
séquence  of  iw  inability  to  support  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
insect  has  been  taken  from  Mexico  to  the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  has  beea 
sncoeasfully  propagated  ;  and  considérable  quantities  of  eochineal  bave  been 
delivered  to  commerce  Jrom  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Attempts  bave  aise 
beea  made  to  introduce  the  culture  into  Spain,  Corsiea,  and  Algiers. 

As  kept  in  the  shops,  the  finer  eochineal,  grana  fina  of  Spanish  coni> 
meree,  is  in  irregularly  circnlar  or  oval  somewhat  angular  grains,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  convex  on  one  side,  concave  or  flat  on  the 
oiher,  and  marked  with  several  transTerse  wrinkles.  Two  Tsrieties  of  this 
Und  of  eochineal  are  known  to  the  dniggist,  distinguiahed  by  their  extermâ 
appearance.  One  is  of  a  reddish-gray  ooluur,  formed  by  an  intermixture  of 
Ibe  dark  colonr  of  the  insect  with  the  whiteness  of  a  powder  by  which  it  is 
almost  eovered,  and  with  patches  of  a  rosy  tinge  irregnlarly  inlerspertedt 
From  its  diversified  appearance,  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  cochinillà 
jtupeada.  It  is  the  variety  commonly  kept  in  our  shops.  The  other,  cocAt> 
mua  renegrida,  or  grana  nigra,  is  dark  coloured,  almost  black,  with  only 
a  minute  qoantity  of  the  whitish  powder  between  the  wrinkles.  The  tw* 
are  distingoished  in  our  markets  by  the  names  of  rilver  grains  and  blaek 
grabu.  Ouibourt  supposée  the  différence  to  dépend  upon  culture,  or« 
perfaaps,  on  original  varieties  in  the  insect.  According  to  others,  it  arisea 
from  ibe  mode  of  préparation  ;  the  gray  eochineal  consisting  of  the  insects 
destroyed  by  a  dry  beat  ;  the  black,  of  thnse  destroyed  by  hot  water,  which 
RsaoTes  the  extemal  whitish  powder.  There  is  little  of  no  différence  iâ 
their  qnality. 

Anolher  and  much  inferior  variety  is  the  grana  tylvestra  or  wild  cochi- 
neal,  consisting  partly  of  very  small  sepanite  insects,  parily  of  loundish  or 
oral  masses,  which  exhibtt,  under  the  microscope,  minute  and  apparendy 
new  bom  insects,  encîosed  in  a  while  or  reddish  colton-like  substance.  It  is 
scaicely  known  in  our  dmg  market. 

Cochineal  has  a  faint  heavy  odour,  and  a  bitter  slightly  acidulons  taste. 
lis  powder  is  of  a  purplish  carminé  colour,  tii^ing  the  saliva  intensely  red. 
According  to  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  it  consists  of  s  peeuliar  colouring 
prioeiple  which  they  call  carminé,  a  peeuliar  animal  malter  eonstrtating  the 
skdeton  of  the  insect,  stearin,  olëin,  an  odorons  (alty  aeid,  and  varions  saltSb 
It  wa*  aiso  analyzed  by  John,  who  called  the  colonring  prineiple  eockinilin, 
GarniM  is  of  a  brilUant  purple  red  eok»i,  unalterable  in  dry  air,  fusible  at 
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122°  F.,  very  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  cold,  and  more  bo  in  boiling;  aleo- 
hol,  insoluble  io  elher,  and  without  nitrogen  among  its  constituents.  It  i« 
obtained  by  macerating  cochineal  in  ether,  and  treating  ihe  residue  with  «uccea- 
■ive  portions  of  boiling  alcohol,  which  on  cooling  deponits  a  part  of  tho  car- 
miné, and  yields  the  remainder  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Il  may  be 
freed  from  a  small  proportion  of  adhering  fatty  matter,  by  dissolring  it  in 
•Icohol  of  40°  Baume,  and  then  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  sulpburic  etber. 
Pure  carminé  is  deposited  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  watery  infusion 
of  cochineal  is  of  a  violet  crimson  colour,  which  is  brightened  by  the  acids, 
and  deepened  by  the  alkalies.  Tbe  colouring  matter  is  readily  precipitated. 
The  salts  of  zinc,  bismuth,  and  nickel  produce  a  lilac  precipitate,  and  those 
of  iron  a  dark  purple  approaching  to  black.  The  salts  of  tin,  especially  the 
nitrate  and  cMoride,  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  of  a  brilliant  scariet,  and 
form  the  basis  ef  those  splendid  scariet  and  crimson  dyes,  which  hâve  ren- 
dered  cochineal  so  vakiable  in  the  arts.  With  alumina  the  colouring  matter 
forms  the  pigment  ealled  lake.  The  finest  lakei  are  obtained  by  mixing  the 
décoction  of  cochineal  with  freshly  prepared  gelatinous  alumina.  The  pig^ 
ment  ealled  eamUne  is  the  colouring  matter  of  cochifieal  precipitated  from 
the  décoction  by  acids,  the  salts  of  tin,  &«.,  or  animal  gelatin,  and  when  pro- 
perly  made  is  of  the  most  intense  and  brilliant  scariet. 

Cochineal  bas  been  adulterated  by  causing  certain  heavy  substances,  by 
•haking  in  a  bag  or  otherwise,  to  adhère  to  aie  snrfaee  of  the  insecte,  and 
thns  increase  their  weiglrt.  The  fraud  may  be  delected  by  the  absence, 
under  the  mierescope,  of  a  woolly  appearance  which  characterizes  the  white 
powder  upon  the  svrfaoe  of  the  unadulterated  insecU  Metallic  lead,  which  is 
■aid  frequendy  te  exist  in  fine  particles  in  the  artificial  coating,  nay  be  dis- 
eovered  by  powdering  tbe  cochtneal,  and  suspending  it  in  water,  when  tb* 
métal  remains  behind. 

Médical  Properliu,  4'e>  ti^oehineal  is  snpposed  by  some  to  posées*  ano- 
dyne  properties,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  in  hooping-cough  and 
neuralgic  affections.  Il  is  frequently  associated,  in  prescription,  with  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  esp)ecially  in  the  treatment  of  hooping-cough.  In  phar- 
macy  it  is  empleyed  to  colour  tinetures  and  oiatments. 

To  infants  with  booping  cough,  cochineal  in  substance  is  given  in  the  doM 
of  about  one-third  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day.    The  dose  of  a  tinetare,  pre- 

Eared  by  macerating  one  part  of  tbe  medicioe  in  eight  parts  of  diluted  alco- 
ol, is  for  an  adult  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  twice  a  day.  In  neuralgic 
paroxysme,  Sauter  gave  half  a  lablespoonfiri,  with  tbe  aeserled  effect  of  cur^ 
ing  the  disease. 

Off.Prep.  Tinotura  Cardamomi Composita,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Tinct  Cinehons 
Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.f,  Tinct.  Gentiane  Comp.,  Ed.f  Tinct.  Quassisa 
Comp.,  Ed.}  Tinct  Serpentaris,  Ed.  W. 

COCHLEARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Herba.  Dub. 
Common  Scurvy-grass. 

Crtmon,  Herbe  ans  coillers,  Tr.;  LêflrelkrHit,  Oerm.-,  Cootearii,  IM.,  iS|^. 

CocHUARiA.  See  ARMORACIiL 

CochUaria  cffiànalU.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ni.  448;  Woodr.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
S98.  t.  112.  Common  scarvy.grass  is  an  annual  or  biennial  plant,  sending 
vp  early  in  the  spring  a  tuft  of  radical  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped,  ronnf 
ish,  of  a  deep  shining  green  colour,  and  supporied  on  long  footstalks.  The 
iMvet  of  tbe  item  are  altemate,  oblong,  somewhat  sinuate,  the  lower  petio- 
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laie,  the  upper  sessile.  The  stem  is  erect,  branche,  angnlar,  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  and  bears,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  numeroas  whiie 
eruciform  pednncled  flowers,  in  thiek  closters.  The  fruit  is  a  roundish  two- 
celled  pod,  containing  numerous  seeds.  The  «hole  plant  is  smooth  and 
soccalent. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  where,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  occasionally  cnltivated  in  gardens.  The  whole  herb  ia 
officinal.  It  bas,  when  fresh,  a  pongent  unpleasant  odonr  if  bruised,  and  a 
warm,  acrid,  bitter  taste.  Thèse  properties  are  lest  by  drying.  l'hey  are 
imparted  to  waler  and  aloohol  by  macération,  are  retained  by  the  expressed 
jaice,  and  probably  dépend  on  a  pecnliar  volatile  oil  which  is  separable  ia 
very  small  qnantity  by  distillation  with  water. 

Afedical  Propertiea  and  Uses.  Contmon  scurvy>gras8  is  gently  slimnlant, 
aperient,  and  dinretic.  h  is  highly  celebrated  as  aremedy  in  sea-scorvy  ;  and 
us  been  recommended  in  chronic  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  and  certain 
forms  of  chronic  rhenmatism;  The  fresh  plant  may  be  eaten  as  a  salad,  or 
nsed  in  the  fonn  of  infusion  in  water  or  wine,  or  of  the  expressed  juiee. 
Alcohol  and  water  are  impregnated  with  its  virtues  by  distillation;  and  the 
distilled  apirit  bas  been  found  DsefuI  in  paralysis  in  the  dose  of  thirty  dropa 
several  limes  a  day.  The  expressed  juice  may  be  nsed  as  a  local  application 
io  scorbatic  aiTectioDS  of  the  gnms.  W. 

COLCHICI  RADIX.  U.S. 
Cokhicum  Root. 

«  The  cormns  of  Colchicnm  antnmnale."  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  COLCHICI  COEMUS.  Colchicum  automnale.  Connus, 
lond.;  COLCHICI  CORMUS.  The  connus  of  Colchicum  autumnale. 
Ed.;  COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  Bolbus.  Ihib. 

COLCHICI  SEMEN.  U.S. 
Cokhicum  Seed. 

"The  seeds  of  Colchicum  antnmnale."  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  COLCHICI  SEMINA.  Colchicum  automnale.  Stmîna. 
Lond.;  COLCHICI  SEMINA.  Seeds  of  Colchicum  antnmnale.  Ed.j 
COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE.  Semina.  Dub. 

Colchique,  Fr.;  Zcitlote,  Herbut-Zeitlote,  Oerm.;  Colchico,  liai.,  Spttn. 

CoLCHiciJM.    Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Melanthacec. 

Gen,  Ch.  A  spalhe.  CoroUa  six-parted,  with  a  tube  proceeding  direetly 
from  the  root.     Capsules  three,  connected,  inflaied.  Willd. 

Colchicum  aulumnale.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  il.  272;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
759,  t.  258.  This  species  of  Colchicum,  often  called  meadow-saffron,  is 
a  ]»rennial  bulbous  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  appear  in  spring,,and  the 
flowers  in  antumn.  Its  manner  of  growth  is  peculiar,  and  descrves  notice 
in  this  place,  as  connected  in  some  measnre  with  its  médicinal  efiicacy.  In 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  a  new  bulb,  or  cormus  as  bolanisis  now  call  the 
part,  begins  to  form  at  the  latéral  inferior  portion  of  the  old  one,  which  re- 
eeives  the  yqung  offslioot  in  its  bosom,  and  embraces  it  half  round.  The 
new  plant  sends  out  fibres  from  its  base,  and  is  fornished  with  a  radical 
spathe,  which  is  cylindrical,  tubular,  cloven  at  top  on  one  side,  and  half 
ooder  ground.     In  September,  from  two  to  six  flowers,  of  a  lilac  or  pale 
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pnrple  edoar,  émerge  front  the  spathe,  nnaecoropanied  with  leaves.  The 
corolla  coiuists  of  a  tabe  five  inchee  long,  concealed  for  two-thirds  of  ita 
lenglh  in  the  ground,  and  of  a  limb  divided  into  six  segmente.  The  flower* 
perish  by  the  end  of  October,  and  the  rodiments  of  the  fruit  remain  ander 
ground  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  rise  upon  a  stem  above  the  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  three-lobed,  three-celled  capsule.  The  leaves  of  the 
new  plant  appear  at  the  same  time,  so  that  in  fact  they  follow  the  flower  in* 
Btead  of  preceding  it,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  order  of  the  seasons  in 
ivhich  they  respectively  show  themseWes.  The  leaves  are  radical,  spear^ 
•haped,  erect,  nnmerous,  aboat  five  inches  long,  and  eue  inch  broad  at  the 
base.  In  the  mean  time,  the  new  bulb  has  been  increasing  at  the  expense 
of  the  old,  which  having  performed  ils  appointed  office  perishes,  while  the 
former,  after  attaining  its  full  growth,  sends  forth  new  shoots  from  ilself,  and 
in  its  tum  decays.     Eaeh  parent  bulb  has  two  ofisets. 

The  G.  automnale  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  where  it 
grows  wild  in  moist  meadows.  Atteropts  hâve  been  roade  to  introduce  its 
cnlture  into  this  country,  but  with  no  great  success;  though  small  quantifies 
of  the  bulb  of  apparently  good  quality  hâve  been  brought  into  the  market. 
The  officinal  portions  are  the  bulb  or  connus,  and  the  seeds.  The  root, 
botanically  speaking,  consists  of  the  fibres  attached  to  the  base  of  the  bulb. 
The  fiowers  hâve  been  found  to  possess  similar  virtues  with  the  bnlb  and 
seeds,  but  hâve  not  been  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopœias. 

1.  Coix;hici  Radix. 

The  médicinal  virtue  of  the  bulb  dépends  much  npon  the  season  at  which 
it  is  collected.  Early  4n  the  spring  it  is  too  young  to  hâve  fuUy  developed 
its  peculiar  properties;  and  late  in  the  fall  it  has  become  exhausted  by  the 
nourishment  which  it  has  afibrded  to  the  new  plant.  The  proper  period  for 
its  collection  is  from  the  early  part  of  June,  when  it  has  usoally  attained  pei> 
feetion,  to  the  middle  of  Âugust,  when  the  offset  appears.  It  is  probablj 
owing,  in  great  measure,  to  this  inequality  in  the  colchicum  at  diffisrent  sea* 
sons,  that  entirely  opposite  reports  hâve  been  given  by  dififerent  authora  of 
its  powers.  Krapf  ate  whole  bnlbs  without  experiencing  inconveoience  ; 
Haller  found  it  entirely  void  of  taste  and  acrimony;  and  we  are  told  that  in 
Camiola  the  peasants  use  it  as  food  with  impunity  in  the  autumn.  On  the 
contrary,  abundant  testimony  might  be  adduced  of  its  highly  irritaling  and 
poisonons  nature,  of  which  in  fact  there  at  présent  exists  no  doubt.  Peibaps 
soil  and  dimate  may  hâve  some  influence  in  modifying  its  character. 

The  bulb  is  oflen  used  in  the  fresh  state  in  the  countries  where  it  grows, 
as  it  is  apt  to  be  injured  in  drying,  unless  the  process  is  very  carefully  con- 
dacted.  The  usual  plan  is  to  eut  the  bulb,  as  soon  after  it  has  been  dng  np 
as  possible,  into  thin  transverse  slices,  which  are  spread  out  separately  upon 
paper  or  perforated  trays,  and  dried  wiih  a  moderate  beat.  The  reason  for 
drying  it  quickly  after  removal  from  the  ground,  is  tliat  it  otherwise  begins 
to  végétale,  and  a  change  in  its  chemical  nature  takes  place;  and  sucli  is  its 
retentiveness  of  life,  that  if  not  eut  in  slices,  it  is  liable  to  undergo  a  partial 
végétation  even  dnring  the  drying  process.  Dr.  Honlton  recommends  that 
the  bulb  should  be  stripped  of  its  dry  eoating,  carefully  deprived  of  the  bud 
or  young  bulb,  and  then  dried  whole.  It  is  owing  to  the  high  vitality  of  the 
bed  that  the  bulb  is  so  apt  to  végétale.  {Pharm.  Joum.  and  7>an».,  iv.  18.) 
Much  loss  of  weight  is  sustained  by  exsiecation.  Mr.  Bainbridge  obtained 
only  two  pounds  fifieen  ounces  of  dried  bulb  from  eight  pounds  of  the  fresh. 

Propertie».  The  récent  bulb  or  cormns  of  the  C,  auttmtnale  resembles 
that  of  the  tulip  in  shape  and  size,  and  is  covered  with  a  brown  membranoua 
eoat.    Internally  it  is  solid,  white,  and  fleshy  ;  and,  when  eut  transvemely. 
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yMdt,  if  mafare,  an  acrid  milky  juice.  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe  laya  aineh  stran 
m  a  small  latéral  projection  from  iu  base,  which  servea  in  his  opinion  lo 
diatinguifth  it  from  ail  other  bu|b«;  but  which  appeara  to  be  merely  a  Con- 
necting prooess  between  it  and  the  new  plant,  and  is  not  always  presenu 
Wben  dcied  and  deprived  of  its  extemal  membranous  covering,  the  bulb  is 
of  an  asii-brown  colour,  convez  on  one  aide,  and  somewhat  flattened  on  the 
otber,  where  it  is  marked  by  a  deep  groove  extending  from  the  base  to  tbe 
namit.  As  foand  in  our  shopa  it  is  always  in  tbe  dried  state,  soroeiimes 
la  segmenls  made  by  vertical  sections  of  the  bulb,  but  generally  in  tram- 
Tcne  cireular  slices,  aboat  the  eighth  or  tenth  of  an  inch  in  thicknesa,  wilh 
taoteh  at  one  part  of  their  circumference.  The  eut  surface  is  white,  and 
of  an  amylaceous  aspect.  Tbe  odour  of  the  récent  bulb  is  said  to  be  hircine} 
the  dried  is  inodorons.  The  taate  is  bitter,  hot,  and  acrid.  Its  constituents, 
aceordiBg  to  PeUetier  and  Caventou,  are  a  peculiar  vegetable  alkaii  denomi- 
BMed  veratria,'  eombined  with  an  excès»  of  gallic  acid  ;  a  fatty  matter  com- 
poaed  of  olëin,  stearin,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  acid  analogons  to  the  cevadic  ; 
ayellow  colouring  matter;  gura;  starch;  inulin  in  large  quanlity;  and  lignin. 
The  active  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  veratria,  for  an  account  of  which 
SM  Fenlrum  album.  Wine  and  vinegar  extract  ail  the  virtues  of  the  bulb. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  states  that  the  milky  juice  of  fresh  colchicnm  produces 
a  beaotiful  cerulean  blue  colour,  if  rubbed  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
gniae;  and  tbat  the  same  efTect  is  obtained  by  substituting  for  the  juice  an 
aeetic  solution  of  the  dried  bulb.  He  considéra  the  appearance  of  this  colour, 
when  ihe  slices  are  rubbed  with  a  liltle  distilled  vinegar  and  tincture  of 
gaaiae,  as  a  proof  that  the  drug  is  good  and  bas  been  well  dried.  A  very 
deep  or  large  noteh  in  the  circumference  of  the  slices  i»  considered  by  the 
•ame  anihor  an  nnfavourable  sign,  as  it  indicates  that  the  bulb  bas  been  some- 
what exhausted  in  the  nourishment  of  the  offset.  The  décoction  yieids  a 
deep  blue  precipitate  with  solution  of  iodine-,  white  précipitâtes  with  the 
acétates  of  lead.  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a 
•lighl  precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls. 

Medicfd  Properties  and  Uses.  Meadow-saffron  is  believed  to  act  upon 
the  nervous  System,  allaying  pain  and  producing  other  sédative  effects,  even 
when  il  exerts  no  obvious  influence  over  tbe  sécrétions.  Generally  apeak- 
iag,  when  laken  in  doses  suflîciently  large  to  afliecl  the  system,  it  gives  rise 
lo  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  storaach  or  boweis,  and  sometimes  occasions 
active  vomiting  and  purging,  with  the  most  distressing  nausea.     When  not 

*  Aenrdine  to  Geiffer  and  He«ae,  the  organic  alkali  ofthe  meadow-uffron  is  pecoliar, 
•ad  eoiircly  distinct  from  Teratria,  willi  which  it  ha*  been  conrounded.  They  propoM 
tôt  it  llie  name  of  eolehieine,  wliicfa,  in  accordnnco  with  our  ntmcnclatiire,  ahould  bs 
ebu>|^  to  aichieia.  Il  is  crystalliznble,  and  has  a  Tcry  bitter  and  aharp  (asie,  but  i« 
éatMttt  or  the  extrême  aerimony  of  veratria,  and  dnoa  not,  like  that  principle,  excite 
vialcat  ntecxinf  wlien  apptied  to  the  noalrila.  It  diSers  alto  in  bcing  more  aoluble  in 
*«ler,and  le»  poiaononcin  ila  inâuence  on  the  animal  cyatcm.  To  a  kilten  eight  weeke 
«U,  one-lcnth  ofa  grain  was  given  disselTed  in  a  lillls  diJuto  alcoliol.  Violent  purging 
•ad  Tomiline  were  prodnccd,  with  apparenlly  tcTore  pain  and  conTul»ion>,  and  Ihe  ani> 
■mI  dird  at  Ihe  end  of  t«el*e  hoort.  The  atomach  and  liowela  were  fonnd  violenlly  in. 
■uncd.  wilh  rfflHiion  of  blood  tlironghout  their  wholo  extent  A  kitten  aomctvhat  yoang«r 
was  destroyrd  in  ten  minntea  by  only  the  twentielh  of  a  grain  of  veratria  ;  and,  on  exami> 
■■tiea  after  death,  marks  of  inflaoNnalion  were  foond  only  in  tho  upper  part  of  Ihe  oeao. 
^ga*.  We  do  not  know  that  the  conclusions  of  Geiirer  and  Herse  havr  yet  bren  con- 
firnèd  by  nlbcr  ezperimcntarists.  The  proccsa  for  obtaining  Culchicia  is  simihr  to  that 
«aployed  in  Ihe  prepo  ration  of  byoscyaroia  from  hyoïcyamas.  (JSet  tkt  artiel*  HfOê' 
cysna*  )  A  sinipier  pr ocess  is  to'digeit  the  «eeds  of  mcadow.saffron  in  boiling  aleohol, 
prwipiiale  ibelinciare  wilh  magnesia,  treat  tbe  precipitated  matter  with  boiling  alcohol, 
•«/  éuûj  âtur  aod  evapor>l«. 
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cvried  off  hy  die  1>owelB,  h  onen  prodaees  coptoos  diaphorens,  and  oroa- 
•ionally  acts  as  a  diuretic  and  expeetorant  ;  and  a  caae  ia  on  record  of  a  vio- 
lent salivation  supposed  to  bave  resulled  from  iu  use.     (N.  ,3tn.  Mtd.  and 
Surg.  Joum.,  x.  204.)    It  appears  ia  facl  to  bave  tfae  property  of  stinaulatinf; 
ail  the  sécrétions,  wbiie  it  rather  diminishei  than  otherwise  the  action  of  tbe 
heart.     In  an  overdose,  it  is  capable  of  producing  dangerons  and  even  fatal 
eiects.     Excessive  nausea  and   vorniting,  abdominal  pains,  purging  aod 
tenesmus,  great  thirst,  sinkiog  of  tbe  puise,  coldness  of  the  extreoiities,  and 
gênerai  prostration,  with  occadional  symptoms  of  nervous  dérangement,  ara 
among  the  resnlts  of  its  poisonous  action.     It  was  weli  luiown  to  the  ancienis 
as  a  poison,  and  is  said  to  bave  been  employed  by  thein  as  a  remedy  in  goiH 
and  other  diseasea.     Stiirck  revived  its  use  among  the  modems.     He  gaveit 
as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant  in  dropsy  and  humoral  astbma;  and  on  tbe  con- 
tinent of  Europe  it  acquired  considérable  réputation  in  thèse  complainte  ;  bat 
tbe  uncertainty  of  its  opération  led  to  ils  gênerai  abandonment,  and  it  had 
failen  into  almostenlire  neglect,  when  Dr.  Want,  of  London,  again  brought  it 
into  notice,  by  attempting  to  prove  its  identity  with  the  active  ingrédient  of 
tbe  eau  mediàntde  d'Huaton,  so  highiy  celebrated  as  a  cure  for  goût.    In 
James's  Dispensatory,  printed  in  1747,  it  is  said  to  be  used  in  goût  as  an  ex- 
temal  application.     The  chief  eroployment  of  the  meadow-saâron  is  at  pie- 
aent  in  the  treatment  of  goût  and  rheumatism,  in  whieh  expérience  bas 
sbundantly  proved  it  to  be  a  highiy  valuable  remedy.     We  hâve,  witliin  our 
own  observation,  found  it  especially  useful  in  thèse  affections,  when  of  a 
shifting  or  neuralgic  character.     It  sometimes  produces  relief  withont  ob- 
viously  affecting  the  System;  but  is  more  efficient  when  it  évinces  its  influence 
npon  the  skin  or  alimentary  canal.     Professer  Chelius  states  that  it  changes 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  urine  in  arthritic  patients,  producing  an  évi- 
dent increase  of  the  uric  acid.   {N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xi.  234.) 
This  effect,  however,  is  by  no  means  uniform.     Dr.  Etliotiion  successfully 
tieated  a  case  of  prurigo  with  the  wine  of  colchicum,  given  in  the  dose  of 
half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  three  weeks.    {Afedico- 
Ckirurg.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1827.)     Dr.  Smith,  of  Port  au  Prince,  employed  it  ad- 
vantageously  in  tetanus  both  traumatic  and  idiopaihic.     He  gave  it  in  fuU 
doses  repeated  every  half  hour  lill  it  produced  an  emetic  or  cathartic  efiÏBct. 
(An.  Jotem.  of  the  Med.  Soi.,  xvii.  66.)    Mr.  Kitton  found  the  powdered 
bulb  an  effectuai  remedy  in  numerous  cases  of  leucorrhœa.  {Ibid.,  vi.  527.) 
'Golehicum  bas  also  been  recommended  in  inflammatory  and  fébrile  diseaaes 
as  an  adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  in  diseases  of  the  heart  with  excessive  action,  in 
various  nervous  complaints,  as  chorea,  hysteria,  and  hypoohondriasis,  and  in 
chronic  bronchial  affections.     The  medicine  is  generally  given  in  the  state  of 
vinons  tincture.   (See  finum  Colehici  Radins.)    In  this  form  it  bas  been 
nsed  externally  in  rheumatism.     Tbe  doae  of  the  dried  bulb  is  from  two  to 
eight  grains,  whicli  may  be  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours  tiil  the  effeots  of 
the  medicine  are  obtained. 

Off.Prep.  Acetum  Colehici,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Extractum  Colehici 
Aceticum,  Lond.,  Ed.  ;  Extractum  Colehici  Cormi,  Lond.  ;  Oxymel  Col- 
diici,  Dub.s  Vinum  Colehici  Radicis,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 

2.  CoLCHICi  SSHEN. 

The  seeds  of  the  meadow-saffron  ripen  in  summer,  and  should  be  col- 
leeted  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  Âugust.  They  nèver  arrive  at 
maturity  in  plants  cultivaied  in  a  dry  soil,  or  in  confined  gardons.  {JUl- 
liams,)  They  are  nearly  spherical,  abont  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
of  a  reddisb-brown  colour  externally,  white  within,  and  of  a  bitter  acrid 
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Their  active  properties  réside  in  tlie  testa  or  husk,  and  they  aJionld 
net,  therefore,  be  bniised  in  tbe  préparation  of  the  wine  or  tincture.*  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Ipswicb  in  England,  wbo  firat  broiight  them  intp  inotice,  recou- 
meitds  tbem  in  the  warmest  ternis  in  chronio  rheamatismi  and  considéra 
them  snperior  to  the  balb,  both  in  the  certainty  of  their  eflects  and  the 
mildeess  of  their  opération.  There  is  no  donbt  that  they  possess  virtuea 
aaalogons  lo  tbose  of  the  bulb,  and  bave  this  advantage,  that  they  are  not 
liable  lo  become  injured  by  drying — an  advantage  of  peruliar  value  in  a 
conntry  vhere  the  plant  is  not  cultivated,  and  wbere  the  bulb  cannot  be 
readily  procnred  in  tbe  fresh  STkte.  A  wine  of  the  seeds  is  directed  in  tbe 
United  States  Phafrmaeopœia.  Their  dose  is  abont  tbe  same  with  that  <^ 
the  bnlb. 

Offl  Prq^.  Tinetnra  Cokhici  Composita,  Lond,;  Tinct.  Colchiei  Semi* 
nis,  U.  S.,  Zond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Vinum  Colchiei  Seminis,  U.  S.  W. 

COLOCYNTHIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Colocynth. 

"The  fruit  of  Cucnmis  Colocynthis  deprived  of  its  rind."  U.  S.  "  Cu- 
eamis  Colocynthis.  Peponum  Putpa  exsiccata."  Lond.  "  Pulp  of  the 
firnit  of  Cucnmis  Colocynthis."  Ed. 

Of.  S}/n.  CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS.  Proctûs  pulpa.  Dub. 

Coloqukolkhi  ;  Coloqainte,  Fr,;  Coloquinta,  Coloquintenapiàl,  Gtrm.;  Coloqnintida,  /lai., 
SftK. 

Cvctnaa.  Sex.  Sytt.  Monœcia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Ord.  Cucarbitaee». 

Gen.  Ck.  Mal,s.  Calyx  five-toothed.  CoroUa  fire-parted.  Filament»  three. 
Fevale.  CtUyx  five-toothed.  Corolla  five-parted.  PtHil  three-cleft.  Sudi  of 
the  gourd  witli  a  sharp  edge.  WUIA. 

Cueumi»  Colocynthis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  611;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
189.  t.  71.  The  bitter  cucumber  is  an  annual  plant,  beariog  considérable 
resemblanee  to  the  eommon  watermelon.  The  stems,  which  are  herbaceoua 
and  beaet  with  rough  hairs,  trail  upon  the  ground,  or  rise  upon  neighbouring 
bodies  to  which  tliey  attach  themselves  by  their  numerous  tendrils.  The 
leavcs  are  of  a  triangniar  shape,  many-eleA,  variously  sinualed,  obtuse, 
bairy,  of  a  fine  green  eolonr  on  the  upper  surface,  rough  and  pale  on  tbe 
oader  ;  and  stand  alternately  upon  long  pétioles.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  appear  singly  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  pepo, 
of  tbe  size  of  a  small  orange,  yellow  and  smooth  when  ripe  ;  and  contanw, 
wiihin  a  hard,  coriaceous  rind,  a  white  spongy  medullary  matter,  euclosing 
Bumeroos  ovate,  compressed,  white  or  brownisb  seeds. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Tnrkey,  and  abonnds  in  the  islands  of  the  Archi» 
pelago.  It  grows  aiso  in  varions  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Burkhardt,  ia 
his  travels  across  Nubia,  found  the  coontry  covered  with  it  ;  Thunberg  met 
with  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  Ainslie  says  that  it  grows  in  many 
parts  of  Lower  India,  pariicularly  in  sandy  situations  near  tbe  sea.  It  is 
said  to  be  cultivated  in  Spain. 

•  The  fbllowhij  drteription  of  the  seeàê  n  given  by  Mr.  Oriiy  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Re- 
poeitary  for  April,  1821.  "Setdt,  ovtte,  0lobo«e,  aboat  one-eighth  oron  inch  In  diimeter. 
tdrgumnttt,  rimple,  «oft,  iipangy.  membrunieeon»,  Ihtn,  reddiah-brown,  cln«ely  adhèrent 
to  Ihe  periyperm.  Periiperm  or  albumen,  hnrd,  rather  cartilaginonf,  pellur.id,  pale,  not  in 
the  le««t  dividcd,  of  Ihe  «orne  xhnpe  as  the  occd.  Corculum  or  emhryo,  very  «mail,  OTito 
floboM,  not  in  the  leaat  divided,  whltiali,  placed  ncarly  opp<«ilo  to  Iho  hylum.or  thnl  part 
where  Ihe  lecd  ia  affizcd  to  tlie  parent  plant,  but  out  of  the  axia  of  the  ^ecd,  BnM  pointinp 
to  Ihe  hyluKi,  «leader.  Apex  very  obtuec."  An  acqnointance  with  the  raal  charaetertof 
the  seedi  is  tbe  more  necesury,  w  tbe  seeds  of  otlier  pUnls  bave  been  lold  for  theo). 
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The  fruit  is  gathered  ia  autamo,  «hen  it  begins  to  assume  a  yellow  coIour« 
and,  having  beeii  peeied,  is  dried  qaickly,  eiiher  ia  a  8io*e  or  by  ihe  sun. 
Tbus  prepared  it  is  imported  frora  the  Levaut.  Pereira  states  that  very 
smail  quatuities  are  imported  into  England  froni  Mogador  unpeeled.* 

Properties.  As  iiept  in  the  shops,  colocynlh  is  in  ihe  sba'pe  of  whitish 
balls  about  the  size  ol'  a  small  orange,  very  light  and  spongy,  and  abouud- 
ing  in  seeds  which  constituie  ihree-rourlhs  of  their  weight.  The  seeds  are 
■omewhat  bitter;  but  possess  little  activity,  and,  according  to  Captain  Lyon, 
are  even  used  as  food  m  Northern  Africa.  When  tbe  medicine  is  prepared 
for  use,  they  are  separated  and  rejected,  Uie  pulpy  or  medullary  matter  oniy 
being  employed.  Tliis  bas  a  very  feeble  odour,  but  a  nauseoas  and  intensely 
bitter  taste.  Waler  and  alcohoi  extract  its  virtues.  Vauquelin  obtained  the 
bitter  princtple  in  a  separate  staie  and  called  it  eolocynthin.  According 
to  Meissner,  100  parts  of  the  dry  pulp  of  colocynth  contain  14-4  parts  of  - 
eolocynthin,  100  of  extractive,  4-2  of  fixed  oil,  13-2  of  a  resinous  substance 
insoluble  in  ether,  9-5  of  guni,  3-0  of  peclic  acid  (pectin),  17-6  of  gummy 
extraet  derived  from  the  iignin  by  means  of  potassa,  2-7  of  pliosphate  of 
lime,  3-0  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  19-0  of  Iignin,  besides  water. 
{Berzelius,  Trait,  de  Chim.)  Colocynthin  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  pulp 
in  water,  evaporaling  tlie  décoction,  treating  the  extract  tiras  procured  with 
alcohoi,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  submitting  the  residue,  which 
consists  of  the  bitter  principle  and  acétate  of  potassa,  to  the  action  of  a  little 
cold  water,  which  dissolves  the  latler  and  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the 
former  untouched.  Il  is  yellowish-brown,  somewhat  translucent,  brittle  and 
friable,  inflammable,  more  soluble  in  alcohoi  than  in  water,  but  capable  of . 
imparting  to  the  latter  an  intense  bitterness.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  with 
infusion  of  galls  an  abundant  white  precipitate.  An  infusion  of  colocynth, 
made  with  boiling  water,  has  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  gelatitaizes  upon 
cooling.  Neumann  obtained  from  768. parts  of  tbe  pulp,  treated  first  with  alco- 
hoi and  afterwards  with  water,  168  parts  of  alcoholic  and  2Idof  aqueous  extract. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  pulp  of  colocynth  is  a  powerfui 
drastic,  hydragogue  catharlic,  producing,  when  given  in  large  doses,  violent 
griping,  and  sometimes  bloody  discharges,  with  dangerous  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  Death  has  resulted  from  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of  the  pow» 
der.  (Christison.)  Even  in  moderate  doses  it  somelimes  acts  with  much 
baishness,  and  is  tlierefore  seldom  prescribed  alone.  By  some  writers  it 
is  stated  to  be  diuretic.  It  waa  frequently  employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  the  Arabians,  though  its  drastic  nature  was  not  unknown  to  them. 
Among  the  modems  it  is  occasionally  used,  especially  by  the  German  prac- 
titioners,  in  obstinate  cases  of  dropsy,  and  varions  affections  depending  on 
disordered  action  in  the  brain.  In  combination  with  otiier  cathariics  it  loaes 
much  of  its  violence,  bot  retains  iu  purgative  energy  ;  and  in  this  state  is 
very  extensively  employed.  The  compound  extract  of  colocynth  is  a 
favourite  préparation  with  many  practitioners  ;  and,  conibined  with  ealomel, 
extraet  of  jalap,  and  gamboge,  it  forma  a  highiy  efficient  and  safe  catbartiCr 

•  In  «  letler  from  Mr.  R.  W.  Pelhatn,  of  the  Shakcm'  Villoyc,  nesr  New  Lcbanon, 
Ohio,  the  uulhor  was  infornicd  thaï  a  hybrid  plant  bctwecn  the  colocynth  and  watcrmclon 
bid  twen  suoccnfully  cultivated  in  that  place,  and  yidded  a  bitter  Truit  having  ihe  me- 
dicioal  virtues  of  colocynth.  With  the  letter  came  al»  some  «ecdi  of  tlie  plani,  and  a  por- 
tion oT  extract  prepared  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  This  was  found,  upon  trial,  lo  ba 
aciiveiy  calhartic.  The  sccds,  planted  in  the  gsrdcn  of  tho  auihur,  produced  vigorous 
plants,  which  pcriccicd  thcir  fruit.  The  plant  appcarcd  intcrmcdiate  betwcen  tho  culn. 
ejrnth  and  tvalcrinclon.  The  fruit  waa  globalar,  abolit  four  inchcs  in  diameter,  grccn  like 
tbe  watcrmclon  extcrnnlly,  havin);  tho  nme  odour  when  eut,  but  of  an  extrcmdy  b.ttsr 
taste.  A  portioa  of  tlie  pulp  was  dried  ;  but  wc  hâve  not  yet  bad  an  opporlnuity  of  testiaf 
ils  virtoea. 
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especially  applicable  in  congestion  of  the  portai  circle  and  torpiditj  of  the 
Itver.  (See  Pilulx  Catkarlica  Compontx.)  The  dose  of  colocynth  is 
from  five  to  ten  grains.  It  is  best  administered  in  a  state  of  minute  diTision 
eflected  by  trituration  with  gum  or  farinaceous  matter. 

Thonberg  States  that  the  fruit  of  the  C.  Coiocynthis,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  rendered  so  mild  by  being  properiy  pickled.  that  it  is  eaten  both  by 
the  natives  and  colonista  ;  but,  as  it  is  thus  empioyed  before  attaining  perfeet 
matarity,  it  is  possible  that  the  draatic  principle  may  not  hâve  been  de- 
veloped. 

Offi  Pnp.  Extractum  Colocynthtdis,  Lmd.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Exiract  Colo» 
cynth.  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.j  Piluls  Colocynth.  Comp.,  Dub.,  Ed. 

W. 

COLOMBA.  U.S. 
Cohimbo. 

"  The  root  of  Coccnlns  palmatus."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  CALUMBA.  Cocculus  palmatus.  Radix.  Lond.;  CALUIVI- 
BA.  Root  of  Cocculus  palmatus.  Ed.;  COLOMBA.  Radix.  Ih/b. 

Colombo,  Fr.;  Colambowurzel,  Gtrm.;  Colamba,  ItaL;  Raix  d«  Colombo,  Sfan.;  Ka- 
lambo.  Port  ;  Calamb,  Mozambique, 

The  cdnmbo  plant  was  imperfectiy  known  till  within  a  récent  period. 
Flowering  spécimens  of  a  plant  gathered  by  Commerson,  abont  the  year 
1T70,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Poivre  m  the  Isle  of  France,  and  sent  to  Europe 
with  that  botanist's  collection,  were  examined  by  Lamarck,  and  described 
iroder  the  name  of  Menispermum  palmahtm.  But  ils  original  locality  was 
inknown,  and  it  was  only  conjectured  to  be  the  source  of  colnmbo.  In  the 
year  1805,  M.  Fortin,  while  engaged  in  purchasing  the  root  as  an  article  of 
trade  in  Mozambique,  obtained  possession  of  a  living  offset,  which  he  took 
to  Madras,  and  which,  being  planted  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Anderson,  prodnced 
a  maie  plant.  This  was  fignred  and  described  by  Dr.  Berry,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  previons  description  of  Lamarck.  From  the  drawing  thos 
made,  the  plant  was  referred  to  the  natural  family  of  the  Menispermes  ;  bnt, 
as  tbe  female  flowers  werq.  wanting,  some  diiEculty  was  experienced  in  fixing 
ils  précise  botanieal  position.  De  Candolle,  who  probably  had  the  opportu» 
nity  of  examining  Commerson's  spécimens,  did  indeed  give  its  generic  and 
spécifie  charaeter;  but  confessed  that  he  was  not  arquainted  with  the  stmc- 
Inre  of  the  female  flower  and  fniit.  The  desideratum,  however,  has  been 
sapplied  by  ample  drawings  sent  to  England  by  Mr.  Telfair,  of  Mauritins, 
made  from  plants  which  were  propagated  from  roots,  obtained  by  Captain 
Owen  in  1825,  while  prosecuting  his  survey  of  the  Eastem  coast  of  Africa. 
[CxtrtW*  Botan.  Mag.,  vol.  4.  pi.  2970.)  The  genus  Cocctdus,  in  which 
the  plant  is  now  placed,  was  separated  by  De  Candolle  from  Menispermum, 
and  ineindes  those  species  which  hâve  six  stamens,  while  the  Menispermum 
ta  limited  to  those  with  twelve  or  more. 

Coccm.!».   Sex.  Sysl.  Diœcia  Hexandria. — Ifàt,  Ord.  Menispermaccae. 

Gen,  Ch.  Sepalt  emd  Pelais  ternate,  usually  in  two,  rarely  in  three  rows. 
Stameni  six,  distinct,  opposite  the  pelais.  Drupea  berried,  1-6,  generally 
•Uique,  reniform,  somewhat  compressed,  one-seeded.  Cotylédons  distant. 
De  Cknd. 

<Joceulu»  palmatus.  De  Cand.  Syst.  Vtg.  i.  523;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
9d  éd.  vol.  S.  p.  21.  This  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  a  perennial  root,  con- 
ai»tiog  of  several  fasciculated,  fusiform,  somewhat  curved,  and  descending 
liiben,  of  the  thickness  of  an  infant's  arm.  The  stems,  of  which  one  or  two 
proceed  from  the  same  root,  are  twining,  simple  in  the  maie  plant,  branched 
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in  the  female,  round,  hairy,  and  about  as  thick  as  the  litde  finger.  The 
leaves,  which  stand  on  rounded,  glandular-hairy  footstalks,  are  altemate, 
distant,  cordate,  with  three,  five,  or  seven  eniire,  acuminate,  wavy,  some- 
what  hairy  lobes,  and  as  niany  nerves,  each  of  which  rons  into  one  of  the 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  and  are  arranged  in  soli- 
tary  axillary  raceines,  which,  in  the  maie  plant,  are  componnd,  in  the  female, 
simple,  and  in  both  shorter  than  the  leaves. 

This  species  of  Cocculus  is  a  native  of  Mozambique,  on  the  south-eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  where  it  grows  wild  in  great  abnndahce  in  the  thick  forests 
which  exiend  from  the  sea  many  miles  into  the  interior.  It  is  never  culti- 
vated.  The  root  is  dug  up  in  March,  when  dry  weathcr  prevaiU.  From 
the  base  of  the  root  numerous  ftisiform  offsets  proceed,  less  fibrous  and  woody 
than  the  parent  stock.  Thèse  oflsets  are  separated  and  eut  into  transverse 
alices,  which  are  dried  in  the  shade.     The  old  root  is  rejected. 

Coliimbo  is  a  staple  export  of  the  Portuguese  from  their  dominions  in  the 
South  East  of  Africa.  It  is  taken  to  India,  and  thence  distributed  to  varions 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  Ceylon, 
and  to  hâve  derived  ils  oame  from  Colombo,  a  city  of  that  Island,  from  which 
it  was  thought  to  be  exported.  Il  is  possible  that,  when  the  Portuguese  were 
in  possession  of  Ceylon,  Colombo  may  hâve  been  the  entrepôt  for  the  drug 
brooght  from  Africa,  and  thus  hâve  given  origin  to  ils  name.  Some,  how- 
ever,  consider  a  more  probable  dérivation  to  be  from  the  word  ealvmb,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  Mozambique  name  for  the  root. 

Properties.  The  root,  as  il  reaches  us,  is  in  flat  circular  or  oval  pièces, 
from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  near  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Along  with  thèse  are  sometimes  a  few  cylindrical  pièces 
an  inch  or  two  in  length.  The  cortical  portion  is  thick,  of  a  bright  yellow, 
slightly  greenish  colour  internally,  but  covered  with  a  brownish-wrinkled 
epidermis.  The  interior  or  medullary  portion,  which  is  readily  distinguisha- 
ble  from  the  cortical,  is  light,  spongy,  yellowish,  usually  more  or  less  shrunk, 
so  that  the  pièces  are  ihinnest  in  the  centre;  and  is  frequenliy  marked  with 
concentric  circles  and  radiating  Unes.  Those  pièces  are  to  be  preferred 
which  hâve  the  brightest  colour,  are  most  compact  and  uniform  in  their  tex- 
ture, and  least  worm-eaten.  The  odour  of  «olumbo  is  slighdy  aromatie. 
The  taste  is  very  bitter,  that  of  the  cortical  much  more  so  than  that  of  the 
central  portion,  which  is  somewhat  mucilaginous.  The  root  is  brittle,  and 
-easily  pulverized.  The  powder  has  a  greenish  tinge,  which  becomes  browner 
with  âge  and  deepens  when  it  is  moistened.  As  it  attracls  moistnre  from 
the  air,  and  is  apt  to  undergo  décomposition,  it  should  be  prepared  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time. 

M.  Planche  analyzed  columbo  in  1811,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  pecnliar 
azotized  substance  in  large  quantity,  a  bitter  yellow  substance  not  precipi- 
tated  by  metallic  salis,  and  one^third  of  iu  weight  of  starch.  He  obtained 
aiso  a  small  proportion  of  essential  oil,  salts  of  lime  and  potassa,  oxide  of 
iron,  and  silica.  Wittstock,  of  Berlin,  afterwards  isolated  a  peculiar  crys- 
tallizable  principle,  in  which  the  bittemess  résides,  and  for  which  he  proposed 
the  name  of  colombin.  {Jeurn.  de  Pftarm,,  Février,  1831.)  It  appears  to  be 
the  bitter  yellow  substance  of  Planche,  deprived  of  a  portion  of  colouring 
roatter.  ■Colombin  crystallizes  in  beautiful  transparent  quadrilatéral  prisms, 
la  without  smeil,  and  is  extremely  bitter.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in 
vater,  alcohol,  or  ether,  at  ordinary  températures,  and  yet  imparts  to  thèse 
fluids  a  strongly  bitter  taste.  It  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which 
deposits  it  upon  cooling.  The  best  solvent  is  diluted  acetic  acid.  It  is  takeo 
op  by  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  it  is  precipilated  by  acids.  Il  bas  neitber 
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acid  nor  alkaline  properties,  and  ito  alcoholic  and  acetic  solntionc  are  not 
affected  by  the  metalltc  salis,  or  the  infusion  of  galls.  It  is  oblained  by  ex- 
baasting  columbo  by  means  of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-835,  dislilling  off  three- 
quarters  of  the  alcohol,  allowing  the  lesidue  to  stand  for  some  days  lill  crystala 
are  deposited,  and  lasdy  treatiug  thèse  cryslals  wiih  alcohol  and  animal  char- 
coal.  The  mother  waters  still  eontain  a  considérable  qaantity  of  colombin, 
whicb  may  be  separated  by  evaporating  «ith  coarseiy  powdered  glass  to  dry- 
pess,  exhausting  the  residue  with  ether,  dislilling  off  the  ether,  treating  the 
residue  with  boiling  acetic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  so  that  crystala 
mayforni.  Colombin  is  thought  to  be  the  active  principleof  columbo.  The 
Tirtnes  of  the  root  are  extracted  by  boiling  water  and  by  alcohol.  Precipi- 
tates  are  produced  with  the  infusion  and  tincture  by  the  infusion  of  gails, 
the  acétate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  and  iime- 
waler;  but  the  bitter  principle  is  not  affected  by  thèse  reagents. 

Adultération».  In  France,  a  apurions  columbo  was  some  years  since 
eztensively  rabstituted  for  the  genuine  root,  which,  according  to  Guibourt. 
had  become  rare  in  the  commerce  of  that  country.  As  it  may  possibly  be 
introduced  into  car  market,  it  is  désirable  that  our  dmggists  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  characters  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished.  Though 
siœilar  to  columbo  in  appearance,  it  is  différent  in  properties,  and  is  there- 
fore  troly  a  sophistication.  It  is  eaid  to  be  taken  to  France  from  Barbary  ; 
bat  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  not  known.  Though  in  round  slices  like 
the  genuine  root,  il  has  an  epidermis  of  a  gray-fawn  colour,  marked  with 
dose  and  parallel  circular  striœ  ;  its  transverse  surfaces  are  irregularly  de- 
pressed  ;  the  medullary  portion  is  of  a  yellowish-orange,  with  a  deeper- 
eoloured  circle;  the  smell  is  weak  like  that  of  gentian,  the  taste  feebly  bitter 
and  raiher  saccharine  ;  the  powder  is  of  a  yellow-fawn  instead  of  a  greenish 
colour  ;  bnt  the  most  striking  différence  is  the  total  absence  of  starch,  which 
«mstitotes  one-third  of  columbo.  lodine  Iherefore  is  an  excellent  test.  If 
the  tme  columbo  be  moistened  with  hot  water,  and  touched  with-iodine,  it 
immediately  assumes  a  blackish  colour;  while  the  spurious  root,  treated  in 
the  same  way,  undergoes  no  change.  The  latter  differs  also  in  commun!- 
cating  a  fine  yellow  colour  to  ether,  in  evolving  ammonia  when  treated  with 
eaostic  potassa,  and  in  reddening  in  infusion  the  tincture  of  litmus.  It  is 
said  that  the  root  of  white  bryony,  tinged  yellow  with  the  tincture  of  columbo, 
has  sometimes  been  fraudulently  substituted  ;  but  the  adultération  is  too  grosa 
to  deceive  those  aequainted  with  the  characters  of  either  of  thèse  drugs. 
American  columbo,  which  is  the  root  of  the  FrateraJValteri,  is  said  to  b« 
sold  in  some  parts  of  Europe  for  the  genuine.  Independently  of  the  sensi- 
ble  diSisrences  between  the  two  roots,  (see  Fratera.)  M.  Stolze  of  Halle 
aiates,  that  while  the  tincture  of  columbo  romains  unaffected  by  the  sulphaté 
or  sesqoichloride  of  iron,  and  gives  a  dirty  gray  precipitate  with  tincture  of 
galls,  the  tincture  of  frasera  acquires  a  dark  green  with  the  former  reagent, 
and  is  not  affected  by  the  latter.  (^Dimcan.) 

Akdicàl  Properties  and  Uiet.  Columbo  is  among  the  most  useful  of 
the  mild  tonics.  Without  astriogency,  with  very  Utile  stimnlating  power, 
and  generally  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  it  answers  admirably  as  a  remedj 
in  simple  dyspepsia,  and  in  those  statea  of  debility  which  are  apt  to  attend 
convalescence  from  acute  disorders,  especially  when  the  alimentary  canal  ia 
leA  in  an  enfeebled  condition.  Hence  it  is  often  prescribed  in  the  declining 
stages  of  rémittent  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhœa,  choiera  morbus,  and  choiera 
infantoro.    The  absence  of  irritating  properties  rendera  it  aho  an  appro» 

Eriale  lonic  in  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis,  and  its  kindred  affections.     It 
M  been  highly  recommended  in  vomlting,  nnconnected  with  inilammatioQ- 
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of  the  stomach,  aa  in  the  sieknesa  of  pregnant  women.  It  ia  freqaendy 
administered  in  combination  wiih  other  toiiica,  with  aromatics,  with  mild 
catbartics,  and  with  antacida.  The  remedy  which  we  bave  found  moet 
effectuai  in  the  permanent  cure  of  a  diaposition  to  the  accumulation  of  fiatua 
in  Ihe  bowela,  ia  an  infusion  made  with  half  an  ounce  of  columbo,  half  an 
ounee  of  ginger,  a  drachm  of  aenna,  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given 
in  the  dose  of  a  wineglaasful  Ihree  timea  a  day.  Columbo  ia  much  uaed  by 
the  nativea  of  Mozambique,  and  the  neighbo^ng  parta  «f  Africa,  in  dyaen- 
tery  and  other  diseaaea.  {Berry.)  It  was  firat  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  in  Europe  by  François  Redi,  in  the  year  1685. 

It  ia  most  commonly  prescribed  in  the  state  of  infusion.  (See  Ii^utum 
Colombx.)  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  Ihirty  grains,  and  may  be 
repeated  tnree  or  four  timea  a  day.  It  ia  frequeully  combined  with  powdered 
ginger,  carbonate  of  iron,  and  rhubarb. 

Off'.  Prep.  Infusum  Colomb»,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Miatura  Ferri 
Aromatica,  Dub.f  Tinctura  Colombœ,  Ù.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 


CONII  FOLIA.  U.  S.,  Lond. 
Hemlock  Leaves. 

"  The  leavea  ef  Conium  maculatom."  U.  S.  "  Conium  maeulatnm.  Fo- 
Ha."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  CONIUM.  Leavea  of  Conium  maculatum.  Ed.j  CONIUM 
MACULATUM.  Folia.  Dtd>. 

CONII  SEMEN.  U.S. 
Hemlock  Seed. 

"  The  aeeds  of  Conium  maculatum."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  CONII  FRUCTUS.  Conium  maculatum.  Frueha.  Lond. 

CiguS  ordinaire.  Grande  ci(!;ud,  Fr.;  (icflcckter  Schicriin);,  Gtrm.;  Cieuti,  ItaL;  Span, 

CoNiDif.  Sex.  Sytt.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Apiaces  or  Um« 
belliferae. 

Gm.  Ch.  Partial  Involuere  halved,  nsnally  three-leaved.  Fruit  nearly 
globular,  five-streaked,  notched  on  both  aidea.  fFilld. 

Conium  maculatum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1395  ;  Bigeiow,  J9m.  Med. 
Bot.  i.  113;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  104.  t.  43.  Thia  ia  an  umbelliferoua 
plant,  having  a  biennial  spindle-shaped  whitiah  root,  and  an  herbaceona  branch- 
ing  atem,  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  round,  bollow,  smooth,  abining,  alighUy 
atriated,  and  raarked  with  brownish-purple  spots.  The  lower  leaves  are 
tripinnate,  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  shining,  and  attached  to  the  joints  of 
the  atem  by  aheathing  petiotea  ;  the  upper  are  smaller,  bipinnate,  and  in- 
■erted  at  the  divisions  of  the  brtuiehea  ;  both  bave  channeled  fool^talka,  and 
inciaed  leafleta,  which  are  deep  green  on  their  upper  surface  and  paler  beneath. 
The  dowers  are  verv  small,  while,  and  disposed  in  compoond  terminal 
nmbels.  The  gênerai  involncre  consista  of  from  three  to  sevea  ianceolate, 
Teflected  leaflets,  whitish  at  their  edges;  the  partial  involuere,  of  three  or 
four,  oval,  pointed,  spreading,  and  on  one  side  only.  The  pelais  are  cordate, 
with  their  points  inflected,  five  in  number,  and  nearly  eqaai.  The  atanteM 
are  apreading,  and  about  aa  long  aa  the  coroUa;  the  styles  diverging.  The 
ùmt  m  Touadish  ovate,  a  liae  aad  a  half  or  ralher  leaa  in  length  by  a  Une  la 
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breadth,  striated,  and  composed  of  two  plano-convex,  easily  separable  parts, 
«hich  hâve  on  their  ouler  surface  five  crenated  ribs. 

The  hetnlock  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  it  is  now  naturalized.  It  grows  nsiially  in  bunches  along 
the  road  sides  or  in  waste  grounds,  and  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  old  settlemrnts.  Its  flowers  appear  in  Jtine  and  July.  The 
whole  plant,  especially  at  this  period,  exhales  a  fetid  odour,  compared  by 
some  to  tbat  of  mice,  by  others  to  that  of  the  urine  of  cats  ;  and  narcotic 
efiects  are  experienced  by  those  who  breathe  for  a  long  time  air  impregnated 
vith  the  effluvia.  The  plant  varies  in  narcotic  power  according  to  the  cli- 
mate  and  character  of  the  weather,  being  most  active  in  hot  snd  dry  seasons, 
and  in  warm  countries.  The  hemiock  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  is  said 
.  lo  be  much  more  energetic  than  that  of  the  North  of  Europe.  As  a  gênerai 
raie,  those  plants  are  most  active  which  grow  in  a  sunny  exposnre.  The 
term  cicuta,  which  till  recently  was  very  often  applied  to  this  plant,  belongs 
to  a  différent  genus.     Both  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  officinal. 

The  proper  season  for  gathering  the  leaves  is  when  the  plant  is  in  flower; 
and  Dr.  Foihergill  asserts,  from  expérimental  knowledge,  that  they  are  most 
active  abont  the  time  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade.  The  footstalks  should 
be  rejected,  and  the  leaflets  qaickly  dried,  either  in  the  hot  sun,  on  tin  plates 
before  a  fire,  or  by  a  stovc  beat  not  exceeding  120°  F.  They  should  be 
kept  in  boxes  or  tin  cases,  excladed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  air  and 
light,  by  exposure  to  which  they  lose  their  fine  green  eolour,  and  become 
deteriorated  in  médical  virtues.  The  same  end  îs  answered  by  pulverizing 
Aem,  and  preserving  the  powder  in  opaque  and  well  stopped  bottles.  But 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  dried  leaves  ;  as,  even  when  possessed  of 
a  strong  odour  and  a  fine  green  eolour,  they  are  sometimes  destitute  of  the 
peenliar  narcotic  principle.  When  rubbed  with  caustic  potassa  they  should 
exhale  the  odour  of  conia.  The  fruit,  commonty  called  seeds,  cetains  its 
aetivity  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  < 

Propertieg.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  hemiock  hâve  a  strong,  heavy, 
narcotic  odour,  less  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  récent  plant.  Their  taste 
is  bitterish  and  nauseous;  their  eolour  a  dark  green,  which  is  retained  in  the 
powder.  A  slight  degree  of  acrimony  possessed  by  the  fresh  leaves  is  said 
to  be  dissipated  by  drying.  The  seeds  hâve  a  yellowish-gray  eolour,  a  feeble 
odonr,  and  a  somewhat  bitterish  taste.  Their  form  has  atready  been  de- 
•eribed.  Water  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  has  the  odonr  of  hemiock, 
and  a  very  nauseous  taste,  but  does  not  produce  narcotic  effects  upon  the 
System.  The  décoction  has  little  taste,  and  the  extract  resulling  from  its 
eraporation  is  nearly  inert.  From  thèse  facts  it  is  inferrible  that  the  active 
principle,  as  it  exists  in  the  plant,  is  not  volatile  at  212°,  and,  i^  soluble  in 
water,  is  injnred  by  a  boiting  beat  Alcohol  and  ether  Iake  up  the  narcotic 
properties  of  the  leaves  ;  and  the  ethereal  extract,  which  is  of  a  rich  dark 
green  eolour,  is  stated  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  to  hâve  the  smell  snd  taste  of 
tbe  plant  in  perfection,  and  in  the  dose  of  hatf  a  grain  to  produce  headache 
and  vertigo.  Upon  destructive  distillation,  the  leaves  yield  a  very  poisonous 
eropyreomatic  où.  We  hâve  no  satisfactory  analysis  of  hemiock.  Schrader 
foond  in  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  resin,  extractive,  gum,  atbumen,  a  green 
fecnla,  and  various  saline  substances.  Brandes  obtained  from  the  plant  a 
very  odorons  oil,  albumen,  resin,  colonring  malter,  and  salts,  and  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle  ;  but  there  is  good  reasoa 
to  think  that  he  was  mistaken  ;  as  the  principle  which  he  described  is  essen- 
tially  diOerent  firom  that  which  subséquent  experiment  has  proved  to  exist  in 
ffae  plant 
24 
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So  long  ago  as  1827,  Giseke  obtained  an  alkaline  liqnid  by  distUling 
hemlock  leaves  with  water  and  caustic  lime  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  iso- 
lating  the  substance  in  whicb  this  alkalinity  resided.  Geiger  was  undoubt- 
edly  the  first  who  obtained  the  active  principle  in  a  separate  state,  and  prored 
it  to  possess  alkaline  properties.  It  appears  ihat  there  are  two  volatile  sub- 
stances in  hemlock,  one  of  them  an  oil,  which  comes  over  by  simple  disUU 
lation,  and  upon  which  the  odour  of  the  plant  dépends,  and  the  other  an 
tUkaline  principle,  which,  as  it  exista  in  the  plant,  is  so  combined  as  not  to 
be  volaiilizable,  bat  which,  when  separated  by  one  of  the  minerai  alkalies 
from  ita  native  state  of  combinatinn,  rises  readily  in  distillation,  and  may 
tha6  be  procured  separate»  This  latter  substance  is  the  active  principle  of 
the  plant,  and  merits  the  name  of  conia  which  has  been  conferred  upon  it. 
Conëine,  conine,  conicine,  and  cîculine  are  synonymes,  which  hâve  beeo 
adopted  by  différent  writera  ;  but  the  name  first  mentioned  is  that  which 
accords  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  vegetable  alkalies  generally  reoognised 
in  England  and  this  country.  What  is  the  state  of  combination  in  which  it 
exista  in  the  plant  is  not  certainly  known  ;  but  it  is  probably  united  with  an 
acid,  as  it  may  be  separated  by  the  reaction  of  the  alkalies.  This  acid 
Peschier  believed  to  be  peculiar,  and  named  coniie  acid.  Geiger  obtained 
conia  by  the  following  process.  He  distilled  fresh  hemlock  with  caustie 
potassa  and  water,  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid  the  alkaline  liquid  which 
came  over,  evaporated  this  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  added  anhy- 
drous  alcohol  so  long  as  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  afibrded, 
separated  this  sait  by  filtration,  distilled  off  the  alcohol,  mixed  the  residua 
with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  distilled  anew.  The  conia 
passed  over  with  the  water,  from  which  it  separated,  floating  on  the  sorfaee 
m  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil.  Caustic  soda  or  lime  might  be  substituled 
for  potassa  in  the  first  distillation.  According  to  Dr.  Christison,  an  easier 
process  is  to  distil  canliously  a  mixture  of.  strong  solution  of  potassa  and  the 
alcoholic  éxtract  of  the  unnpe  fruit.  The  alkaloid  is  obtained  floating  lika 
an  oil  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver.  As  obtained  by  ths 
above  processes,  conia  is  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate,  containing  one-fonrth  of 
its  weight  of  water  and  a  little  ammonia.  From  the  former,  it  may  be  freed 
by  chloride  of  calcium,  from  the  latter,  by  exposing  it  under  an  exhausted 
receiver  till  it  ceases  to  émit  bubbles  of  gas. 

The  fresh  leaves  or  seeds  should  be  employed  in  the  préparation  of  conia; 
as  the  alkali  appears  to  undergo  décomposition  by  time  and  exposure.  The 
■eeds  contain  most  of  this  principle;  but  even  in  thèse  it  exists  in  very  small 
proportion.  From  six  pounds  of  the  fresh  and  nine  pounds  of  the  dried 
O^eds,  Geiger  obtained  about  an  ounce  of  conia  ;  while  from  one  hundred 
pounds  of  the  fresh  herb  he  got  only  a  drachm,  and  from  the  dried  leaves 
could  obtain  none  of  the  alkali.  Christison  recommends' the  fuli  grown  fruit 
while  yet  green  ;  asS  states  that  eight  pounds  will  yield  half  an  ounce  of 
hydrate  of  conia,  and  contains  much  more.  ÇDiapenaatory.)  Soroe  doubla 
were  at  one  time  tbrown  upon  the  accuracy  of  Geiger's  conclusions  as  to  the 
nature  of  conia,  which  was  supposed  to  owe  its  alkalinity  to  the  présence  of 
ammonia;  but  the  expérimenta  of  MiVf.  Boutron  and  Henry  hâve  satisfacto- 
rily  settled  the  question  in  favour  of  its  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar 
organic  alkali. 

Cotda  is  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish,  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a 
strong  and  penetrating  odour,  recalling  that  of  fresh  nemlock  yet  not  iden- 
tical  with  it,  and  of  a  very  acrid  taste.  In  volatilily  it  resembles  the  esseo- 
tial  oils,  readily  rising  with  the  vapour  of  boiling  water,  but  when  anmixed* 
requiring  for  ebullition,  according  to  Christison,  a  température  of  370*.    it 
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is  fieely  aolnble  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  fized  and  volatile  oils,  and  «lighdy  M 
in  water.  Il  nnitea  wilh  about  one-foiirth  of  water  to  form  a  hydrate.  It 
reddens  tarmerie,  and  neutrelizea  the  acids,  forming  with  them  soluble  salts, 
tome  of  wbich  are  cryatallizable.  With  tannic  acid  it  forma  an  iueoluble 
compoand.  Like  ammonia  it  emits  a  while  cloud,  when  approached  by  a 
rod  moiatened  with  mariatic  acid.  When  ezposed  to  the  air,  it  apeedily 
beeomes  of  a  deep  brown  colonr,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  reainoas 
roalter,  and  into  ammonia  whieh  ewapes.  Under  the  influence  of  beat  thia 
change  takes  place  with  mach  g^eater  rapidily.  Its  présence  may  be  d^ 
teeted  in  an  extraet  or  other  préparation  of  hemiock  by  rubbing  it  with 
potassa,  whicU  instantly  develops  its  peculiar  odoar.  In  ultimate  coin* 
position  it  is  analogous  to  the  other  organic  alkalies,  containing  nitrogen, 
eaibon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  ils  effeois  on  the  System  it  cloaely 
lesembles  hemiock  itself.  Dr.  Christison  found  it,  eonlrary  to  the  expe> 
rience  of  Geiger,  even  more  active  in  the  saline  state,  than  when  uncom- 
bined.  It  is  a  most  energetic  poison,  one  drop  of  it  injected  into  the  eye  of 
a  rabbit  killing  the  animal  in  nine  minutes,  and  three  drops  killing  a  stont 
eat  in  a  minute  and  a  half  when  similarly  applied.  Dr.  Christison,  from 
wbose  paper  thèse  Tacts  are  derived,  {Trans.  Ed.  Roy.  Soc.,  1836,)  ia  of  thé 
opinion  that  it  acts  upon  the  spinal  roarrow,  directly  prostrating  the  nervont 
power,  and  thus  prodocing  paralysis  of  the  volontary  muscles,  which,  invad- 
ing  the  organs  of  respiration,  destroys  life  by  arresting  this  process.  The 
braio  does  not  seem  to  be  especially  attacked  ;  as  the  animal,  when  it  dies 
dowly,  préserves  its  sensés  unimpaired  so  long  as  it  breathes.  In  cases  of 
aadden  death  from  the  poison,  the  heart  does  not  cesse  to  act  till  after  appa- 
lent  death  ;  tmd  its  action  may  be  sustained  after  the  animal  bas  ceased  to 
bieathe  by  keeping  up  artificial  respiration.  Expérimenta  made  npon  ani> 
mais  with  a  recently  prepared  extract  of  hemiock  produced  precisely  ths 
■ame  phenomena  as  those  which  foUowed  the  ose  of  conia.  Locally  th« 
■Ikali  appears  to  act  as  an  irritant. 

MetUcal  Froperties  and  Uses.  Hemiock  is  narcotic,  withont  being 
decidedly  stimolant  or  sédative  to  the  circulation.  Mr.  Jodd,  however,  has 
inferred  from  his  expérimenta  that  it  directly  diminishes  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  when  it  produces  death,  contrary  to  the  résulta  obtained  by 
ChristisoD,  exhaosta  the  contractility  of  that  organ.  (Medico-Bot.  7Van«., 
y<A.  i.  pt.  4.)  Thèse  conclusions  require  confirmation.  When  given  so  aa 
fiiDy  to  affect  the  System  it  produces  more  or  less  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision, 
namea,  faintnesii,  and  gênerai  mnscular  debility.  In  larger  doses  it  occa- 
sions dilated  pupils,  difficulty  of  speech,  deliriuiii  or  slapor,  tremors  and 
paralysis,  and  ultimately  convulsions  and  even  death..  Ils  opération  ustially 
commences  in  lèse  than  half  an  hour,  and  if  moderale  seldom  continues 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  narcotic  used  by 
the  Athenians  to  destroy  the  life  of  condemned  individuals,  ând  by  which 
Socrales  aod  Phocion  died.  It  was  also  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  medicine, 
bot  feU  into  entire  neglect,  and  was  not  again  broaght  into  notice  till  the 
time  of  SiSrck,  by  whom  it  was  much  employed  and  extravagantly  praised. 
Sinee  that  period  it  has  been  subïnitted  to  ample  trial,  and,  though  ils  ori- 
ginal réputation  has  not  been  fully  sustained,  it  still  retains  a  place  in  the 
Catalogne  of  nseful  medicines.  Anodyne,  soporifie  antispasmodic,  anta- 
phrodisiac,  deobstruent,  and  diuretié  properlies  hâve  been  ascribed  to  it; 
though  its  claims  to  the  possession  of  so  many  virtnes  bave  not  been  well 
eatablished.  It  waa  highly  recommended  by  SUSrck  as  a  remedy  in  scir- 
rhns  and  cancerous  nlcers,  but  at  présent  is  only  considered  a  uselul  pallia- 
tivs  in  this  coraplaint    In  manmary  tumours  and  ehronio  enlargemenla  of 
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ihe  liver  and  other  abdominal  viscera;  in  painful  scroruloos  tomoara  and 
ulcers  ;  in  varions  diseases  of  the  «itin,  as  leprosy  and  elephanliasis  ;  in  thfl 
complicated  dérangement  of  heaith  aitendant  upon  secondary  syphilis;  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  neuralgic  afTeciions  ;  in  excessive  sécrétion  of  mUk  ; 
in  pertussis,  asthma,  chronic  catarrh,  and  consomption  ;  and  in  varions  other 
disorders  connected  with  nervous  dérangement,  or  a  gênerai  depraved  staie 
of  the  heaith.  Il  is  occasionally  employed  with  the  efiect  of  relieving  or  pal- 
liating  the  syroptoms,  or  favourably  modifying  the  action  of  remédies  with 
whlch  it  is  combined.  Dr.  Gibson,  professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  speaks  highiy  of  its  efGcacy  in  the  cure  of  goitre.  (Sm 
Fhil.  Joum.  ofthe  Med.  and  Phy».  Sci.,  i.  67.) 

The  powdered  leaves,  and  the  inspissated  juice  (the  extract  of  the  Phar- 
macopceias),  are  the  forma  in  which  it  is  usaaily  adminislered.  Either  of 
thèse  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  three  or  fonr  grains  twice  a  day,  gradually 
increased  lill  the  occorrence  of  slight  vertigo  or  nausea  indicates  thaï  it  ha* 
taken  efiect.  To  maintain  a  given  impression,  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  dose  even  more  rapidly  than  is  customary  with  most  other  narcotics  ;  aa 
the  System  becomes  very  speedily  habituated  to  its  influence.  In  sonie  in- 
stances, the  quanlity  adminislered  in  one  day  has  been  augmented  to  more 
ihan  two  ounces.  The  strengih  of  the  préparations  of  herolock  is  exceed- 
ingly  unequal  ;  and  caution  is  therefore  necessary,  when  the  medictne  i* 
given  in  very  large  quaniiiies,  to  employ  the  same  parcel,  or,  if  a  change  be 
made,  to  commence  with  the  new  parcel  in  small  doses,  so  as  to  obviale  any 
danger  which  might  resuit  from  its  grealer  power.  Unpleasant  conséquences 
bave  resulted  from  a  neglect  of  this  precauiion.  There  is  aiso  an  officinal 
tincture  and  an  alcoholic  extract,  both  of  which,  when  properly  prepared,  are 
efficient  préparations.  The  frcsh  juice  of  the  plant  bas  been  recoramended 
by  Hufeland  in  the  dose  of  from  twelve  to  forty  drops.  The  powdered  seeds 
may  be  employed  in  a  dose  somewhat  smaller  than  thalof  the  leaves.  CuUen 
States  that  an  extracl  prepared  from  them  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  plant. 
The  fresh  leaves  are  somelimes  used  externally  as  an  anodyne  cataplasm  ; 
and  the  extract,  and  an  ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves,  are  applied  to  the 
same  purpose. 

Though  fatal  to  some  animais,  hemlock  is  eaten  with  impunity  by  others, 
as  horses,  goals,  and  sheep.  The  best  method  of  relieving  ils  pKÙsonoas 
efiecls,  is  the  speedy  évacuation  of  the  stomach. 

Off.  Prep.  Cataplasma  Conii,  Lond.,  Dtib.;  Extractum  Conii,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Extract.  Conii  Alcoholicum,  U.S.}  Tinctura  Conii, 
U,  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Unguentum  Conii,  Dtd>.  W. 

CONTRA YERVA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Contrayerva. 

••  The  root  of  Dorstenia  Contrayerva."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.   CONTRAJERVA.'  Dorstenia  Contrajerva.  Radix.  Lond. 

ContrayerT»,  Fr.f  Giftwuriel.  Oerm.;  ContrnjervB,  Ital.;  Contrayerba,  Span. 

Dorstenia.   Sex.  Syat.  Telandria  Monogynia.— iVo/.  Ord.  Urticaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Réceptacle  common,  one-Ieafed,  fleshy,  in  which  solitary  $teda 
are  nestled.  ffîlld. 

The  root  known  by  the  name  of  contraj/erva  is  believed  to  be  derived 
from  several  species  of  Dorstenia,  araong  which,  besides  the  D.  ConlrayervOf 
two  others  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Houston,  the  D.  Houstonia,  and  D.  ûrah- 
«na,  the  former  growing  near  Carapeachy,  the  latter  near  Vera  Craz.    Il  is 
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leferred  by  Dr.  Manias  aiso  to  the  D.  BrasSientU,  growing  in  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  Branl.  The  D.  Contrayerva  is  the  onl^  one  recognised  in 
the  Pharmacopceias. 

DoTstenia  Contrayerva.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  682  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
705.  t  240.  This  plant  bas  a  perennial,  rusifortn,  branching,  rougb,  com- 
pact root  or  rhizoma,  which  aends  up  several  leaves  of  an  irregular  sbape, 
about  fonr  inches  in  length,  lobed,  serrated,  pointed,  and  placed  upon  long 
radical  footstalks,  which  are  winged  tnwarda  the  leaves.  The  seapes  or 
lower-atems  are  also  radical,  rise  several  inohes  in  heighl,  and  support 
irregular  quadrangular  réceptacles,  which  contain  maie  and  female  flowers, 
the  former  having  two  stamens,  the  latter  a  single  style.  The  capsole,  when 
ripe,  possesses  an  elastic  power,  by  which  the  seeds  are  thrown  out  with 
considérable  force. 

The  plant  grows  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Peru.  The  root 
(rfaizoma)  is  the  officinal  portion.  According  to  Pereira,  however,  the  con- 
trayerva of  the  shops  is  not  (he  prodact  of  the  species  above  described,  but 
of  the  D.  Brasiliensis,  and  is  brought  from  Brazil.  The  term  conirayerba, 
in  the  language  of  the  Spanish  Americans,  signifies  eounterpoUan  or  antù 
dote,  and  was  applied  to  this  root  under  the  impression  ihat  it  bas  the  pro- 
perfy  of  coonteracting  ail  kinds  of  poison. 

Properties.  The  root,  as  found  in  our  shops,  is  oblong,  an  iiich  or  two 
in  length,  of  varying  thickness,  very  hard,  rough,  and  solid,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  eolour  extemally,  and  pale  within  ;  and  has  nomerous  long,  slender, 
yellowish  fibres  attached  to  its  inferior  part.  The  odour  is  arômatic  ;  the 
laste  warm.  slighUy  bitterish,  and  pungent.  The  fibres  hâve  less  taste  and 
tmell  than  the  tuberous  portion.  The  sensible  properties  are  extracted  hy 
dcohol  and  boiling  water.  The  décoction  is  of  a  dark  brownish-red  eolour» 
and  highly  mucilaginous.  The  tincture  reddene  infusion  of  litmu^,  and  lets 
fall  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water.  The  root  has  not  yet  been 
analyzed,  but  is  known  to  contain  starch  and  a  volatile  oil. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Contrayerva  is  a  stimulant  tonic  and  dia- 
phoretic,  and  has  been  given  in  low  states  of  fever,  malignant  eruptive  dia- 
eases,  some  forma  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoca,  and  other  diseases  requiring 
gentle  stimulation.  It  is  very  seldom  used  in  this  country.  The  dose  of 
tbe  powdered  root  is  about  half  a  drachm.  W. 

CONVOLVULUS  PANDURATUS.  U.S.  Secondary. 

Wild  Potato. 

"  The  root  of  Convolvolus  panduratns.".  U.  S. 

CoNvoLvuius.  See  SCAMMONIUM. 

Comohndus  pandurattu.  Willd.  Sp,  Plant,  i.  860  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i. 
349.  The  wild  potato  has  a  perenniu  root,  and  a  round,  pnrplish,  procnm- 
bent  or  climbing  stem,  which  twines  around  neighbouring  objecta,  and  grows 
•ometimes  twelve  feet  in  length.  The  leaves,  which  stand  altemately  on 
long  pétioles,  are  broad,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  entire,  or  lobed  on  tbe 
aides  îike  a  gnitar  or  violin,  somewhat  acnminate,  deep  green  on  the  upper 
■Dr&ce  and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  fascicles  upon  long  axillary 
pedoncles.  The  calyx  is  smooth  and  awnless  ;  the  coroUa,  tubular  campano- 
late,  very  large,  white  at  the  border,  but  purplish-red  at  the  base. 

The  plant  is  indigenous,  growing  throughout  the  United  States  in  sandv 
fifllds  and  along  fences,  and  flowering  from  June  to  Angost.  A  variety  with 
dssble  4owen  ia  cultivated  in  the  gardons  for  the  saks  of  ornaveat 
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The  root,  which  ii  the  officinal  part,  is  very  large,  two  or  three  feet  in 
lengtli,  about  three  inches  thick,  branched  at  the  bottom,  exlernally  of  a 
brownish-yellow  culour  and  full  of  longitudinal  fissures,  intemally  wbitish 
and  milky,  and  of  a  «emewhat  acrid  tasie.  Pursh  eays  that  he  bas  seen  a 
root  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 

Médical  Properties.  The  wild  potato  is  feebly  cathartic,  and  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  jalap,  but  is  scarcely  used.  It  is  thought  also 
to  be  somewhat  diuretic,  and  has  beeo  employed,  with  supposed  advaniage, 
in  strangury  and  calculoas  complaints.  Forty  grains  of  the  dried  root  are 
•ai4  lo  purge  gently.    Perhaps  an  extract  might  be  found  more  effectuai. 


COPAIBA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.' 
Copaiba. 

"  The  juice  of  Copaifera  officinalis  and  other  species  of  Copaifera."  fJ.  S. 
"  Copaifera  Langsdorffii.  Résina  liquida."  Lond.  "  Fluid  resinous  èxnda- 
tion  of  various  species  of  Copaifera.   Copaiva."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  COPAIFERA  OFFICINALIS.  Résina  liquida.  Dub. 

Bdium  of  CopaivB  ;  Bnume  de  copaliu,  Fr.;  Copaira-BuUain,  Otrm.  ;  BalMino  di 
eojMiba,  liai,;  Balaamode  copayva,  Span. 

Copaifera.  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia.— iVetf.  Ord.  Legumino- 
8»,  Jusneu.    Âmyridaceœ,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calux  noue.  PetaU  ïour.  Légume  ovate.  Seed  one,  with  an 
ovate  ariilus.  tVÏud. 

The  first  notice  to  be  found  of  the  copaiba  plant  is  that  by  Marcgrav  and 
Piso  in  the  year  1648.  Jacquin  in  1763  described  a  species  of  Copaifera, 
irhich  grew  in  tlie  Island  of  Martinique,  and  which  he  named  C  officinali*, 
from  the  fact  that  it  afforded  this  resinous  juice.  As  this  was  believed  to  be 
the  same  plant  with  that  observed  by  Marcgray  in  Brazil,  it  was  adopted 
without  hésitation  in  the  Pharmacopœias;  but  iKeir  identity  is  now  denied; 
and  Desfontaines  has  proposed  for  the  officinal  species  the  title  of  C.  Jac- 
qttini,  in  honour  of  the  botanist  who  originally  described  it.  From  récent 
observation  and  discoveries  it  appears,  tliat  numerous  species  of  Copaifera 
exist  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  Snuth  America,  ail  of  which,  according  to 
Martius,  yield  copaiba.  Besides  the  C.  officinalis  or  C.  Jacquini,  the  fol- 
lowing  are  described  by  Hayne  ; — C.  Guianensi$,  C.  Langsdorffn,  C. 
eoriacea,  C.  Beyrichii,  C.  Martii,  C.  bijuga,  C.  nilida,  C.  laxa,  C.  cordi- 
folia,  C.  Jussîeui,  C.  Sellouni,  C.  obhngifolia,  and  C.  nudtijuga.  Hayne 
believes  that  the  C.  bijuga  is  the  plant  seen  by  Marcgrav  and  Piso. 

Copaifera  officinalis.  Willd.  ii.  630;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  600.  t.  216. 
C.  Jacquini.  Desfont  Mem.  du  Mus.  vii.  376  ;  Hayne,  Darstd.  und  Bea- 
ehreib.  ^e.  x.  14.  This  is  an  élégant  tree,  with  a  lofty  stem,  much  branched 
at  the  top,  and  crowned  by  a  thick  canopy  of  foliage.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate,  large,  and  pinnate,  composed  of  from  two  to  five  pairs  of  ovate,  entire, 
obtusely  acuminate  leaflets,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  rather  narrower 
on  one  side  than  the  other,  smooth,  pellucidly  punctate,  somewhat  shining, 
and  supported  on  sliort  footstalks.  The  fiowers  are  whitish,  and  disposa 
in  terminal  branched  spikes.  The  fruit  is  an  oval,  two-valved  pod,  contain» 
ing  a  single  seed. 

This  species  of  Copaifera  is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and  grows  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena,  mingled  with  the  trees  which  affonl  the  balsam  of 
Tolu.    It  grows  also  in  some  of  the  West  India  ialands,  particolarly  Trini-, 
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dad  and  Martinique,  wb«re  it  is  said  to  be  nataralized.  Thoagh  recognised 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  otKcinal 
copaiba,  it  probably  yields  little  of  that  now  in  use.  Acording  to  Hayne,  the 
species  from  wbich  most  of  the  Copaiba  of  commerce  is  derived,  is  the  C. 
muitijuga,  growing  in  the  province  of  Para.  It  is  probable  that  the  C.  Otàa- 
nenni,  which  inhabits  the  neighboaring  province  of  Guiana,  especially  in 
the  rieioity  of  the  Rio  Negro,  afibrds  also  considérable  quantities  ;  and  the 
C.  Langidorffii  and  C.  coriaeea,  which  are  natives  of  Santo  Paulo,  are  ihought 
to  yield  most  of  the  juice  coUected  in  the  last-mentioned  province.  But  the 
London  Collège  is  certainly  in  error  in  ascribing  copaiba  exclusively  to  the 
C.  Langsdorffii  ;  as  little  of  that  fuund  ia  commerce  is  derived  from  the  région 
of  couniry  where  that  species  is  known  to  fiourisb. 

The  Juice  is  obtained  by  making  deep  incisions  into  the  stems  of  the 
trees  ;  and  the  opération  is  said  to  be  repeated  severai  times  in  the  same 
season.  As  it  flows  from  the  wound,  it  is  clear,  colourless,  and  very  thin, 
bot  soon  acquires  a  thicker  consistence,  and  a  yellowish  tinge.  It  is  most 
laigely  collected  in  the  provinces  of  Para  and  Maranham,  in  Brazil,  and 
«ntil  recently  was  brought  to  this  country  chiefly  from  the  port  of  Para,  in 
small  casks  or  barrels.  But  large  quantities  of  it  are  now  brought  from 
Maracaybo,  in  Venezuela,  and  from  other  ports  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  whence 
it  cornes  in  casks,  demijohns,  cans,  Jugs,  &c.  Copaiba  is  also  exported  from 
the  French  South  American  province  of  Cayenne,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  from 
some  of  the  West  India  islands;  but  little  reaches  the  United  States  from 
thèse  sources. 

Properties.  Copaiba  is  a  clear,  transparent  liquid,  usually  of  the  consist- 
ence of  olive  oil,  of  a  pale  yeilow  colonr,  a  peculiar  not  unpieasant  odour, 
and  a  bitterish,  hot,  nauseous  taste.  Its  spécifie  gravity  varies  from  0-950 
10  1-000.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  entirely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  fized  and  volatile  oils.  Sirong  alkaline  solutions  dissolve  it 
perfectiy  ;  but  the  resulting  solution  becomes  turbid  when  largely  diluted 
vith  water.  Wiih  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  it  forms  saponaceous 
eompoonds,  in  which  the  -resin  of  the  copaiba  appears  to  act  the  part  of  an 
arid.  It  dissolves  magnesia,  especially  with  the  aid  of  beat,  and  even  dis- 
engages carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  that  earth.  If  triturated  with  a 
sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  magnesia  and  set  aside,  it  gradualiy  assumes  a 
solid  consistence:  and  a  simiiar  change  is  produced  with  hydrate  of  lime. 
(See  PUulae  Copcàbat.)  Its  essential  constiiuents  are  volatile  oil  and  resin, 
with  a  minute  proportion  of  an  acid  wbich  appears  to  be  the  acetic.  (Du- 
rand, Joum.  0/  the  Phil.  Col.  of  Phartn.,  i.  3.)  As  it  conlains  no  benzoic 
acid,  it  cannot  with  propriety  retain  its  former  tide  of  balsam  of  copaiva. 
The  substances  which  it  most  closely  resembles,  both  in  composition  and 
properties,  are  the  turpentines. 

The  volatile  oil,  which  has  been  adopted  as  officinal  by  the  Edinburgh 
Collège  under  the  name  of  Copaiba  oleum,  constitutes  from  a  third  to  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  copaiba.  It  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  and  is 
best  obtained  by  distillation  with  water.  As  it  first  cornes  over  it  is  colonr- 
lem,  but  the  later  product  is  of  a  fine  greenisb  hne.  By  redistillation  it 
may  be  rendered  wholly  colourless.  It  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  copaiba, 
is  lighier  tlian  water,  boils  at  about  470°  {Chriatison),  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  absorbs  muriatic  acid  gas  and  forms  with  it  crystals  of  artificial  cam- 
phor,  and  when  pure  contains  no  osygen,  being  isomeric  with  pore  oil  of 
urpeatine.  It  answers  even  better  tban  naphtha  for  preserving  potassium,  a 
fact  first  observed  by  Mr.  Durand,  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  ruitum»  mass  whkh  remains  is  hard,  brittle,  translacent,  of  a  green- 

ish-brown  cnlour,  and  nearly  destitute  of  sniell  and  tasie.     By  mixing  it 

wilh  the  oit  in  proper  proportion,  we  may  obtain  a  liquid  identical  or  nearly 

•o  wilh  the  original  jnice.     When  treated  with  the  oil  of  petroleuin,  it  is 

il  separated  into  two  distinct  resins,  one  of  which  is  dissolved,  and  may  be 

obtained  separate  by  evaporation,  the  other  is  left  behind.     The  first  is  yeU 

',  lowish,  hanl,  and  brittle,  and  constitotes  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  tha 

3  residuam  of  the  distillation.     It  appeara  to  possesa  acid  properties;  as  its 

.*  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus,  and  it  forms  definite  compounds  with  tbe 

jf  alkalies.    It  bas  therefore  received  the  name  of  copaimc  acid.    The  second 

^  resin  is  yellowisb-brown,  soft,  unctuous,  and  without  acid  reaction  ;  and  is 

.  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  resalt  from  the  resinification  of  the  rolatile  oil,  as 

^  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  old  than  in  the  récent  juice.     Récent  copaiba 

1 1  sxamined  by  Oerber  yielded  41  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  61-38  of  the  hard 

I  and  brittle  resin,  2-18  of  the  soft  resin,  and  5-44  of  water;  while  an  older 

spécimen  gave  31-07  per  cent,  of  oil,  63-68  of  hard  resin,  1 1*15  of  soft  resin, 

i.  and  4-10  of  water. 

'V  Copaiba,  upon  exposare  to  the  air,  assnmes  a  deeper  colour,  a  thicker 

eonsistence,  and  greater  density,  and  if  spread  out  npon  an  extended  sur- 
face, ultimately  becomes  dry  and  britde.     This  change  is  owing  partly  to 
\  the  volatilization,  partly  to  the  oxidation  of  the  essential  oil.     Considérable 

I  diversities  must,  therefore,  exist  in  the  drug,  both  in  physical  properties 

I  and  the  proportion  of  its  ingrédients,  according  to  its  âge  and  degree  of  ex- 
posure.  Similar  différences  also  exist  in  the  copaiba  procured  from  différent 
sonrces.  Thns,  that  of  the  Ji'est  Indieê,  when  compared  with  the  Brazi- 
Uan,  which  is  the  variety  above  deseribed  and  in  common  ose,  is  of  a 
thicker  eonsistence,  of  a  deeper  or  darker  yellow  colour,  less  transparent, 
and  of  a  less  agreeable,  more  terebinthinate  odoar;  spécimens  obtained 
from  the  ports  of  Venezuela  or  New  Grenada  were  foand  upon  examinadon 
by  M.  Vigne,  to  differ  from  each  other  not  only  in  physical  properties,  but 
aiso  in  their  chemical' relations  {Joutn.  de  Pluirm.,  N.  S.,  i.  62.);  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  différences  may  exist  in  the  juice  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  its  collection. 

Adultérations.  Copaiba  js  said  to  be  frequendy  adnlterated  ;  but  the 
lemark  is  applicable  rather  to  the  markets  of  Europe  than  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  The  fixed  oils  are  the  most  fréquent  addition,  especially 
castor  oil,  which,  in  conséquence  of  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  cannot,  like 
the  others,  be  detected  by  the  agency  of  this  fluid.  Varioùs  plans  hâve 
been  proposed  for  ascertaining  the  présence  of  castor  oil.  The  simplest  is 
to  boil  one  drachm  of  the  copaiba  in  a  pint  of  water,  till  the  liqoid  is  wholly 
evaporated.  If  the  copaiba  contain  oil,  the  residue  will  be  more  or  less  soft, 
according  to  the  qnantity  présent;  otherwise  it  will  be  hard.  Ânother  mode, 
proposed  by  M.  Planche,  consists  in  shaking  together  in  a  bottle  one  part  of 
solution  of  ammonia  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-9212  (22°  Baume)  with  two  and  a  half 
parts  of  copaiba,  at  a  température  of  from  50"  to  60°  F.  The  mixture,  at 
first  cloudy,  quickly  becomes  transparent  if  Uie  copaiba  is  pure,  but  remains 
more  or  less  opaque  if  it  is  adulterated  with  castor  oil.  According  to  J.  E. 
Simon,  however,  a  variety  of  genuine  copaiba  sometiipes  occurs  in  commerce, 
in  which  this  test  fails.    (See  .âm. /oum.q/'/'Aarm.,  xvi.  236.)    Carbonate 

II  of  magnesia,  caustic  potassa,  and  sulphuric  acid  bave  also  been  proposed  as 
tl  tests.     In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  staled  that  copaiba  '*  dissolves 

"  a  fonrth  part  of  ils  weight  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  the  aid  of  a  gende 

heat,  and  continues  trauslucent."    The  présence  of  a  small  proportion  of  any 
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fixed  oil  renders  the  mixture  opaque.  Turpentine,  which  is  said  to  be 
■ometimes  added  to  copaiba,  may  be  detecled  by  its  smell,  especially  if  the 
copaiba  be  beated. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Copaiba  is  genily  stimulant,  diuretic, 
lauUve,  and  in  very  large  doees  often  actively  purgative.  Il  produces,  when 
Bwîdlowed,  a  senae  of  beat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  extends  au  irri- 
tant aetion,  not  only  throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  but  also  to  the  urinary 
passages,  and  in  fact,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  ail  the  mncous  mem- 
branes. Tor  which  it  appears  to  bave  a  strong  aflSnity.  The  urine  acquires 
a  pecaliar  odour  during  its  use,  and  its  smell  may  be  detected  in  the  brëath. 
It  sometimes  occasions  an  éruption  upon  the  skin,  resembling  that  of  measles, 
and  attended  with  a  disagreeable  itching  and  tingling  sensation.  Nausea  and 
Tomiiing,  painful  pnrgation,  strangury  and  bloody  urine,  and  a  gênerai  state 
of  fever  are  among  the  morbid  results  of  its  excessive  action.  As  a  remedy 
it  bas  been  found  most  efficient  in  the  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
particularly  such  as  are  of  a  chronic  character.  Thus  it  is  given  with  occa- 
siooal  advantage  in  leucorrhœa,  gleet,  chronic  dysentery,  painful  hemorrhoid- 
al  affections,  and  in  chronic  catarrh  and  other  forma  of  bronchial  disease. 
By  Dr.  La  Roche,  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  highiy  recommended  in  catarrh  of 
tbe  bladder,  and  in  chronic  irritation  of  the  same  organ.  {^m.  Joum.  of 
âtèd.  Scien.,  xiv.  13.)  It  bas  been  given  with  soroe  success  in  dropsy;  and 
is  said  (o  be  used  as  a  vermifuge  in  Brazil.  The  complaint,  liowever,  in 
which  it  is  most  employed  is  gonorrhœa.  It  is  given  in  ail  stages  of  tbe 
disorder;  but  caution  is  requisite  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
high.  Even  in  health,  if  taken  largely,  it  sometimes  produces  very  unplea- 
sant  irritation  of  the  urinary  pansages,  and,  by  sympathy,  of  the  testicles. 
It  was  formerly  highiy  esteemed  as  a  vulnerary,  and  as  an  application  to 
nleers;  but  is  now  seldom  used  externally.  Dr.  Ruschen'berger,  of  the 
U.S.  navy,  strongly  recommends  it  as  a  local  application  in  chilbiains.  (Med. 
Examiner,  i.  77.) 

Tbe  doee  of  copaiba  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  âuidrachm  three  times  a 
day,  or  a  smaller  quantity  repeated  more  frequently.  It  may  be  given 
dropped  on  sugar;  but  in  this  form  is  often  so  exceedingly  offensive,  as  to 
render  soroe  concealment  of  its  nanseoos  qualilies  necessary.  It  is  some- 
times given  floating  on  the  surface  of  some  aromatic  water,  or  mixed  with 
an  equal  measore  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether.  A  less  disagreeable  form  is  that 
of  emnlsion,  prepared  by  rubbing  the  copaiba  first  with  mucilage  or  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  sugar,  and  afterwards  with  water  impregnated  with  some 
aromatic  eseenlial  oil,  as  that  of  mint  or  cinnamon.  The  volatile  oil  may 
be  nsed  in  the  doee  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops,  and  probably  with  the  same  ef- 
fecta  as  the  copaiba,  of  which  it  is  the  active  ingrédient.  It  may  be  admin- 
istered  dropped  on  sugar,  or  in  the  form  of  emulsion.  The  resin,  which 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute,  is  nearly  inert.  The  pills  made  by  meant 
of  magneiiia  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  advantage;  and  it  has 
leoendy  become  the  fashion  to  àdminister  copaiba  enclosed  in  capsules  of 
gelatio,  which  completely  cover  the  taste,  while  they  are  readily  dissolved 
in  the  liqnors  of  the  stomach.  (See  Ghte,  in  the  Appendix.)  Velpeau  has 
found  tbe  best  effects  from  copaiba  in  the  form  of  enema.  He  gives  two 
drachms  made  into  an  emulsion  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  eight  fluidounces  of  water. 

Off.Prep.  Pilule  Copaibs,  U.  S.}  Oleum  Copaibs,  Ed.  Vf. 
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COPTIS.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Goldlhread. 

"  The  root  of  Coptis  trirotia."  U.  S. 

CoFTU.    Sex.  Sy*t.  Polyandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Hanancalaceie. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Pttal*  five  or  six,  cadueous.  Nectariu  five  or  six, 
cacuUate.  Captules  five  to  eight,  atipitate,  stellately  diverging.  and  roatratr, 
many-seeded.  NvUtuU. 

Copti»  trifolia.  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  60;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  97. 
This  Utile  evergreen  beart  considérable  resemblance  to  the  strawberry  in 
size  and  gênerai  aspect  It  ha«  a  perennial  creeping  root, -the  slendemess 
and  bright  yellow  colour  of  which  hâve  given  rise  to  the  name  of  gold- 
thread,  by  which  the  plant  is  commonly  known.  The  caudex,  from  which 
the  pétioles  and  fiower-stems  proceed,  is  invested  with  ovate,  acurainate, 
yellowish,  imbricated  scalea.  The  leaves,  which  stand  on  long  slender  foot- 
stalka,  are  ternate,  with  firm,  rounded  or  obovate,  seasile  leaflets,  having  an 
acute  base,  a  lobed  and  acuminately  crenate  margin,  and  a  smooth  reined 
surface.  The  scape  or  flower  stem  is  slender,  round,  rather  longer  than  the 
leaves,  and  surmounted  by  one  small  white  flower,  with  a  minute  mucronale 
bracte  beneath  it.  The  petals  are  oblong,  concave,  and  of  a  white  colour; 
the  nectaries  inversely  conical,  hoUow,  and  yellow  at  the  top.  The  stament 
hâve  capillary  filaments  and  globose  anthers.  The  germs  are  from  five  to 
eight,  stipitate,  oblong,  compressed,  and  surmounted  by  short  recurved 
styles,  with  acute  stigmas.  The  capsules,  which  diverge  in  a  star-lika 
form  are  pedicelled,  compressed,  beaked,  and  contain  numerous  black  aeeda 
attached  to  the  inner  side. 

The  goldthread  inhabits  the  northem  régions  of  this  continent  and  of 
Asia,  and  is  found  in  Greenland  and  Iceland.  It  delights  in  the  dark  shady 
swamps  and  cold  morasses  of  northern  latitudes  and  Alpine  régions,  and 
abounds  in  Canada,  and  in  the  hilly  districts  of  New  England.  Its  blos- 
8oms  appear  in  May.  AU  parts  of  the  plant  possesa  more  or  less  bittemesa  ; 
but  this  property  is  most  intense  in  the.  root,  which  is  the  only  portion  directed 
by  the  Pharmacopœia. 

Dried  goldthread,  as  brou?ht  into  the  market,  is  in  loosely  matted  massée, 
consisling  of  the  long,  thread-like,  orange-yellow  roots,  frequently  interlaced, 
and  mingled  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant.  It  is  without  smell, 
and  has  a  porely  bitter  taste,  unattended  with  aroma  or  astringency.  It  im- 
parts  its  bittemess  and  yellow  colour  to  water  and  alcohol,  but  most  perfectly 
to  the  latter,  with  which  it  forma  a  bright  yellow  tinctore.  Its  virtues  appear 
to  dépend  on  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  which  is  precipitated  by  nitrate  of 
silver  and  acétate  of  lead.  (Bigdoto.)  It  aflTords  no  évidence  of  containing 
either  resin,  gum,  or  tannin. 

Medieed  Propertiet  and  Uses,  It  is  a  simple  tonic  bitter,  bearing  a  cloM 
resemblance  to  qaassia  in  its  mode  of  action,  and  applicable  to  ail  cases  in 
which  that  medicine  is  prescribed  ;  though,  from  its  higher  price,  not  likely 
to  corne  into  gênerai  use  as  a  substitute.  In  New  England  it  is  mucb  em- 
ployed  as  a  local  application  in  aphthous  ulcérations  of  the  mouth;  bat  it 
probably  has  no  other  virtues  in  this  complaint  than  such  as  are  common  to 
ail  the  simple  bitters.  It  may  be  given  intemally  in  substance,  infusion,  or 
tineture.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  of  a  tincture 
prepared  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol, 
one  fluidrachm. 
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Another  species  of  Coptis  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Wallich,  nnder  the 
name  of  CoptU  Teeta,  whieh  grows  in  the  moantainous  régions  bordering 
on  Assam,  and  is  much  ased  as  a  tonic  by  the  people  of  that  country  and 
by  the  Chinese.  It  appears  to  be  cloaely  analogoua  in  properties  to  the  C. 
tnfolia.  (An.  Jmmi.  o/Pharm.,  ix.  196.)  W. 

CORIANDRUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Coriander. 

"  The  fruit  of  Coriandrom  sativum."  U,  S.,  Ed.  *•  Coriandrom  sativiim. 
Fructut."  Lond. 
Off.  S}fn.  CORIANDRUM  SATIYUM.  Semina.  Dub. 

Coriandre,  Pr.;  Koriaoder,  Otrm.;  Coriandro,  IltL;  CiUntro,  Span. 

CoRiAin>Ruii  Sex.  Sytt.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Apiacee  oc 
Umbellifene. 

Gen.Ch.  Corotta  nA\9.\e.  Pe/ob  inflex-emarginate.  Vniversalinvobtcfe 
one-Ieafed.     Por/to/ tnt;o/ucrM  balved.  /Vut<  spherical.  ff'iUd. 

Coriandnamativum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1448;  Woodv.  Med.Bot.p. 
137.  t.  53.  This  ia  an  annual  plant,  with  an  erect,  round,  smooth,  brancn- 
ing  stem,  which  rises  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  ia  furnished  with  com- 
poand  leaves,  of  which  the  npper  are  thrice  ternate,  with  linear  pointed 
leaflets,  the  lower  pinnate,  wiih  the  pinns  eut  into  irregular  serraled  lobes, 
leaeoibling  those  of  common  parsiey.  The  flowers  are  white  or  rose-colon red, 
and  disposed  in  compound  terminal  umbels.  The  fruit  is  globular,  and  con- 
sisis  of  two  concave  hemispherical  portions. 

The  C.  sativum  is  a  native  of  Italy,  but  at  présent  grows  wild  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  having  become  naturalized  in  conséquence  of  its  extensive 
eoltiration.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  August.  It 
is  a  singnlar  fact,  that  ail  parts  of  the  fresh  plant  are  extremely  fetid  when 
bniised,  whQe  the  fruit  becomes  fragrant  by  drying.  This  is  the  officinal 
portion.     It  is  brought  to  us  from  Europe. 

The  fruit  of  the  coriander,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  globular,  about  the 
eigbth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  obscurely  ribbed,  of  a  grayish  or  brownish- 
yellow  coloar,  and  separable  into  the  two  portions  (half-fruits)  of  which  it 
eonsists.  It  has  the  persistent  calyx  at  its  base,  and  is  sometimes  snr- 
moonted  by  the  adhering  style.  The  smell  and  taste  are  gratefully  aromatic, 
and  dépend  on  a  volatile  cil,  which  niay  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation. 
Tbey  are  imparted  to  alcohol  by  macération,  and  less  readily  to  water. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Uttt.  Coriander  has,  in  a  moderate  degree,  the 
ordinary  médical  virlnes  of  the  arbmatics.  It  is  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  combination  with  other  medicines,  either  to  cover  their  taste,  to  render 
them  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  or  to  correct  their  griping  qualities.  It  waa 
well  known  to  the  aneients.    The  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

Off.  Prm.  Aqua  Calcis  Composita,  Dub.f  Confectio  Sennœ,  U.  S.t 
Lond.,  Ed.}  Infusum  Gentiante  Compositum,  17.  <$^.,  Ed.}  Infusum  Sennn, 
U.S.;  Infusum  Senne  Compositum,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Sennn, 
O.S.}  Tioetnra  Senn«e  et  Jalaps  U.S.,  Ed.  W. 
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CORNU.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Hartshom. 

"  Cervus  Elaphns.    Cornu."   Lond.  "  Horn  of  Cervus  Elaphus."   £d. 

Off.  Syn.  CORNUA  CERVINA.  Ramenta.  Dtth. 

Corne  de  cerf,  Ft.;  Hirschhorn,  Otrm.;  Cornu  di  cervo,  Ital.;  Cucrno  de  cierro,  ^an. 

The  slag  or  bart — Cervus  Elaphus — the  horns  of  which  are  directed  by 
tlie  British  Collèges,  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  North  of  Africa.  Those 
of  our  own  coinmon  deer — Cervus  Fîrgînîanus — though  employed  in  the 
arts,  are  not  officinal.  Hartshorn  is  usually  imported  into  ihis  counlry  rFom 
Germany,  in  the  state  of  shavings,  but  is  very  litile  employed. 

Hartshorn  shavings  are  without  smeli  and  taste,  pliable,  and  of  an  ivory 
yellow  colour.  According  to  M.  Merat-Guillot,  they  contain  in  100  parts, 
27  of  gelatin,  57*5  of  phosphate  of  lime,  1  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  14-5 
of  water  including  the  loss.  Boiiing  water  extracts  their  gelatin,  forming  a 
transparent,  colourless  jelly,  which  may  be  rendered  palatable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  lemon  or  orange  jiiice,  and  a  littte  wine.  In  ils  préparation, 
two  pints  of  water  are  boiled  wiih  four  ounces  of  the  shavings  to  a  pint, 
and  the  residue  strained  while  hot.  The  clear  liquid  gelatinizes  upon  cool- 
ing.  By  destructive  distillation,  the  shavings  yield  an  impure  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  formerly  receivcd  the  name  of  spirU  of  harts- 
hom; and  the  same  name  has  been  subsequently  applied  tn  siniilar  ammo- 
niacal solutions  procured  from  other  sources.  When  burnt,  they  leave  an 
earthy  residue  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Médical  Properlies,  S^c.  The  jelly  prepared  from  the  shavings  of  harts- 
hom has  been  thought  lo  possess  médical  virtues;  but  it  is  only  nutritive  and 
demnicent,  and  is  probably  not  superior  to  calfsfoot  jelly.  The  shavings 
themselves  are  used  in  the  préparation  of  the  Pulvis  Antimonialis. 

Off.  Prep.  Cornu  Ustum,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Antimonialis,  Ed.,  Lond., 
Dub.  W. 

CORNUS  CIRCINATA.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Round-leaved  Dogwood. 

•'The  bark  of  Cornus  circinaU."  U.  S. 

Cornus.  Sex.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Comaoeœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Jnvolucre  usually  four-leav^.  Pelais  superior,  four.  Drupe 
with  a  two-celled  nut.  WUld. 

We  hâve  ten  indigenous  species  of  Cornus,  ail  of  which  are  supposed  to 
possess  similar  médical  properties  ;  and  three — the  C.  Florida,  C.  circinala, 
and  C.  serieea — are  noticed  in  the  Pharmacopœia  of  the  United  States. 
The  last  two  are  placed  in  the  secondary  list,  not  because  they  are  esteemed 
less  efficient  than  the  first;  but  because  they  hâve  hitherto  less  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  profession. 

Cornus  cirànata.  Willd.  <^.  Plant,  i.  663.  This  is  a  shrub  from  six  to 
ten  feet  high,  with  warty  branches,  large,  roundish,  pointed  leaves,  waved 
on  their  edges  and  downy  beneath,  and  white  flowers  disposed  in  depressed 
cymes.  The  frait  is  blue.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
tending  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and  growing  on  hill-sides  and  the  banks  of 
rivers.    It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  bark,  when  dried,  is  in  quills  of  a  whitish  or  ash  colour,  and  aflbrds 
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a  powder  resembling  that  of  ipecacaanha.  lia  taate  is  bitter,  aatriogent,  and 
aromatic.  In  chemical  composition,  so  far  as  this  bas  been  aaeeriained,  it 
ia  analogoua  to  the  Cornus  FloriJa.  It  possesses  aiso  aimilar  médical  virtuea, 
and  may  be  empioyed  in  the  same  doses.  It  bas  been  much  used  as  a  lonie 
and  astringent  in  Connecticut,  and  was  highly  extolled  by  tbe  late  Dr.  Ives, 
of  New  York,  who  recommended,  as  the  most  eligible  préparation,  an  infu- 
aioo  made  by  ponring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the  coaraely  pow- 
dered  bark.    The  dose  of  ihis  is  iirom  one  to  two  fluidoonces.  Vf. 


CORNUS  FLORIDA.  U.S. 
Dogrvood. 

"  The  bark  of  Comas  Florida."  U.  S. 
Cornus.  See  CORNUS  CIRCINATA. 

Cormu  Florida.  Willd.  <^.  Ptard.  i.  661  ;  Bigelow,  j3m.  Med.  Bot.  ii. 
73  ;  BartoD,  Mtd.  Bot.  i.  44.  This  is  a  small  indigenous  tree,  usually  aboat 
fifleea  or  tweoty  feet  in  height,  though  somelimes  not  less  than  thirty  or 
Ihirty-five  feet  It  is  of  slow  growth;  and  the  stem,  which  geuerally  attaina 
a  diameter  of  foar  or  five  ioches,  is  compact,  and  covered  with  a  brownish 
bark,  the  epidermis  of  which  is  minutely  divided  by  numerous  auperficial 
eracks  or  fissures.  The  branches  are  spreading,  and  regularly  disposed, 
sometimes  opposite,  sometimes  in  fours  nearly  in  the  form  of  crosses.  The 
ieaves  are  opposite,  oval,  about  three  inches  long,  pointed,  dark  green  and 
tolcated  on  tlie  opper  surface,  glaucous  or  whitish  beneath,  and  marked 
with  strong  parallel  veins.  Towards  the  close  of  summer  they  are  speckled 
with  black  spots,  and  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  assume  a  red  colour. 
The  proper  flowera  are  small,  yellowish,  and  coUected  in  heads,  which  ara 
sarrounded  by  a  very  large  conspicuous  involucre,  consisting  of  four  white 
obeordate  leaves,  having  the  notch  at  their  summit  tinged  with  red  or  purple. 
It  is  this  involucre  that  conslilutes  the  chief  beauiy  of  the  tree  at  the  period 
of  flowering.  The  calyx  is  four-toothed,  and  the  corolla  composée  of  four 
obtuse  reflexed  petals.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  drupe  of  a  vivid  glossy  red 
colour,  containioff  a  two-celled  and  two-seeded  nucleus.  The  drupes  are 
nsually  aasoeiated  together  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  and  romain  on 
Ihe  tree  till  after  the  early  frosts.    They  ripen  in  September. 

The  dogwood  is  found  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  Sûtes,  froa»  Massachu* 
setls  to  tbe  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  but  is  most  abundant  in  the 
Middie  Sûtes.     In  the  month  of  May  it  is  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  largo 
white  blossoms,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  omaments  of 
the  American  forests.     The  bark  is  the  oflScinal  portion,  and  is  derived  for 
ose  both  from  the  stem  and  branches,  and  from  ihe  rooU    The  bark  of  the 
root  ia   preferred.     It  is  brought  into  market  in  pièce»  of  various  sizc», 
nsually  naore  or  less  rolied,  sometimes  invested  with  a  fawn-coloured  epider- 
mis, sometimes  partially  or  wholly  deprived  of  it,  of  a  reddish-gray  colour, 
very  brittle,  and  affording,  when  pulverized,  a  grayish  powder  tinged  wjtlx 
red.     The  odour  of  dogwood  is  fceble,  iu  taste  bitter,  astringent,  and  slighily 
aromatic.     Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues.     It  bas  not  been  accuraiely 
analyzed  ;  but,  from  the  expérimente  of  Dr.  Walker  and  others,  appeara  {^ 
eoDtain  extractive  matter,  gum,  resin,  Unnin,  and  gallic  acid.     A  pacuW^ç 
bitter  principle,  for  which  the  name  of  cornine  haa  been  proposed,  ha»  v,^^^ 
annomeed  as  an  ingrédient  by  Mr.  Carpenter;  bot  we  need  more  de6nV\» 
iofonDaiioa  on  the  subjecU    The  flowor»  of  the  C.  FUmda  hâve  the  ^^ 
«5  ^ 
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bitter  taste  as  the  bark,  and,  though  not  officinal,  are  lometiines  employed 
for  the  same  purposea. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  U»e».  Cornus  Florida  is  toRie  and  aatringeat 
By  Dr.  Walker  it  was  found,  whea  taken  intemaUy,  to  augment  the  force 
and  frequency  of  the  palae,  and  increaae  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  is  tbooght 
to  posseaa  remédiai  properties  closely  analogoas  to  those  of  Peruvian  buk, 
for  which  it  bas  occasionally  been  successfully  substitated  in  the  treatment 
of  intermittent  fevers  ;  but  the  introduction  of  snlphate  of  quinia  into  use 
haa  nearly  banished  thia,  as  well  as  many  other  snbetitutes  for  cinchona, 
from  regular  practice.  The  dogwood  bas  also  been  employed  with  supposed 
beneât  in  typhoid  fevers,  and  other  complaints  for  which  the  Peruvian  tonie 
is  asually  prescribed. 

Il  may  be  given  in  powder,  décoction,  or  extract  The  dose  of  the  powder 
is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  repeated  in  cases  of  intermitteqt  fever,  so  that 
from  one  to  two  ounces  may  be  taken  in  the  interval  between  the  parosysms. 
The  décoction  is  officinal.  (See  Deeoetum  Comût  Ihridse.)  The  dried 
bark  is  said  to  be  préférable  to  the  fresh  ;  as  it  possesses  ail  the  activity  of 
the  latter,  withont  being  equally  liable  to  ofTend  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
An  eztract  might  probably  be  used  with  advantage  in  intermitlents  in  \xrgB 
doses. 

(^.Pr^ff.  Decoctnm  Cornus  FloridiB.  27.^.  W. 

CORNUS  SERICEA.  U.S.  Secondary. 

Swamp  Dogwood. 

"  The  bark  of  Cornus  sericea."  U.S. 

Cornus.  See  CORNUS  CIRCINATA. 

Cornu»  ttricea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  663i  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  1  IS.  This 
species  of  Cornus  is  usaally  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  with  numerous  erect 
stems,  which  are  covered  with  a  shining  reddish  bark,  and  send  ont  oppo- 
site spreading  branches.  The  young  shoots  are  more  or  less  pabescent 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  petiolate,  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  and  on  the  under 
surface  corered  with  soft  brownish  hairs.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
and  disposed  in  terminal  cymes,  which  are  depressed  and  woolly.  The  fruit 
consists  of  globular,  berry-formed  drupes,  of  a  cerulean  blue  colour,  and 
collected  in  bunches. 

The  swamp  dogwood  inhabits  the  United  States  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
and  is  found  in  moist  woods,  in  swamps,  and  on  the  bordera  of  streams.  It 
dowers  in  June  and  July.  The  bark  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Walker  to  hâve 
the  same  médical  properties  with  that  of  the  Cornus  Florida.  It  may  be 
gÏTen  in.  the  same  doses,  and  administered  in  a  similar  manner.  W. 

COTULA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
May-weed. 

"  The  herb  of  Anthémis  Cotula."  (T.  S. 

Camomille  puante,  Maroute,  Fr.;  Hunds-Kamille,  Stinkende-Kamille,  Otrm.}  Cam«> 
inilla  fetida,  Cotola,  JUal.;  Manxanilla  loca,  Span. 

Anthémis.  See  ANTHEMIS. 

Anihemi»  Cotula.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2181  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  161. 
The  may-weed  is  an  annnal  plant,  with  a  fibrous  root,  and  an  erect  striated 
a,  very  mnch  brancbed  evea  to  the  bottora,  from  ene  to  two  fiwt  i» 
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height,  and  rapportingr  altemate,  sestile,  flat,  douUj  p'tnnated,  somewhat 
hai^  leares,  with  poinied  linear  leaflets.  The  flowers  «tand  aingly  upon 
(he  sammits  oT  the  branches,  and  consist  of  a  central,  convex,  golden> 
yellow  diak,  with  white  radial  florets,  whicli  spread  horizontally  during  the 
day,  but  are  reflezed  or  bent  towqrds  the  aiem  at  night.  The  calyx,  whieh 
u  common  to  ail  the  florets,  is  henaispherical,  and  compoaed  of  imbricated 
kairy  «cales.  The  réceptacle  is  conical  or  nearly  eylindrieal,  and  snr> 
monnted  bj  rigid,  bristle-shaped  palete,  shorter  than  the  florets.  The  seeds 
aie  naked. 

This  plant  grows  abondanlly  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  In 
this  coantry  it  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  inhabited  places,  growing  among 
robbish,  along  the  aides  of  roads,  and  in  wasle  groands.  Notwithstanding 
ils  extensive  difl!asion,  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  natnralized,  not  an  in- 
digenooa  plant.  It  is  frequently  called  witd  chamomile.  It  flowers  from  the 
■iddle  of  sommer  till  late  io  autamn. 

The  wbole  plant  has  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter  taste, 
and  imparts  thèse  properties  to  water.  We  are  not  aware  that  its  analysis 
has  been  attempted. 

The  médical  properties  of  this  species  of  Anthémis  are  essentially  tbe 
same  as  those  of  chamomile,  for  which  it  may  be  employed  as  a  subatitate; 
bat  its  disagreeable  odour  is  an  obstacle  to  its  gênerai  nse.  On  the  coati» 
nent  of  Europe  it  has  been  given  in  nerroos  diseases,  especially  hysteiia, 
onder  the  impression,  probably  derived  from  its  pecnliar  smell,  that  it  poa- 
seases  antispasmodjc  powers.  It  has  aiso  been  thonght  to  be  emmenagogne. 
Ib  this  coantry  it  is  scarcely  employed,  except  as  a  domestic  remedy.  Tho 
wbole  plant  is  active;  bat  tbe  flowers,  being  less  disagreeable  than  thelearesi 
aie  pieferred  for  internai  ose.  The  remedy  is  best  administered  in  the  stata 
•f  infusion.  W. 

CREASOTUM.  U.S.,  Ed. 

Créosote. 

"  A  pecnliar  substance  obtained  from  tar."  U.  S. 

C^.  Si/n,  CREASOTON.  Ozy-hydro-carburetnm,  ex  oUo  pyroxyRe0 
paratmn.  Zond. 

This  is  a  anbstanee  of  the  nature  of  the  rolatOe  oils,  diseovered  in  1880 
by  Dr.  Reicbenbach  in  the  prodacts  of  the  distillation  of  wood.  M.  DeviUe 
cooeeives  that  it  is  a  rolatile  oil,  derived  by  beat  from  the  resin  of  wood,  and 
isomeric  with  the  original  Tolatile  oil,  from  which  the  resin  is  sapposed  to  be 
formed  by  a  slow  altération  occnrring  in  the  vegetable. 

In  the  producis  of  the  distillation  of  organic  substances  generally,  whethef 
Tcgetable  or  animal,  Reicbenbach  also  discorered  five  other  principles,  called 
paraffine,  enpione,  picamar,  capnomor,  and  pittacal,  which,  as  being  asso- 
eàled  with  creasote,  will  be  noticed  hère.  Pearaffin»  is  a  white,  crystalUne, 
soft  solid,  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  and  eharacterized  by  its  feeble  aflinity 
for  other  bodies,  as  is  indicated  by  its  name,  from  panan  affinù.  Eupiont 
is  an  inodorous,  insipid,  limpid,  and  coloarless  liqaid,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0'740t 
obtained  most  abundandy  from  animal  tar  and  Dippel's  animal  oil.  Both 
tbeae  subctanees  are  composed  exclusively  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Pica- 
mar is  an  oily  colonrless  liqaid,  heavier  than  water,  of  a  pecnliar  odour  and 
Tery  bitter  taste.  Il  ik  présent  in  the  heariest  portion  of  the  rectified  oil  of 
tar,  and  eonstitntes  tbe  bitter  principle  of  that  substance.  Capnomor,  so 
called  from  its  being  one  of  the  ingrédients  of  smoke,  is  a  colonrless  liqnid. 
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lighter  than  water,  having  a  pleasant  odour  and  a  pungent  taste,  and  occnr- 
ring  in  the  heairy  oil  ofHar.  It  has  the  property  of  dissolving  caoutchouc, 
and  is  an  ingrédient  in  coal  naphtha,  which  dérives  from  its  présence  the 
propertjr  of  diaaolving  the  sarae  substance.  Pittacal,  aiso  obtained  from  the 
heavy  oil  of  tar,  i8,a  solid  of  a  beautlful  blae  colour,  and  difiering  from  the 
other  snbatances  above  noticed,  in  containing  nitrogen  as  one  of  its  éléments. 

Préparation.  Creasote  is  obtained  eilher  from  tar  or  from  crude  pyro- 
ligneous  acid.  When  tar  is  used,  it  is  distilled  until  it  has  attained  the  con- 
•istence  of  pitch.  The  distilled  liquid  divides  itself  into  three  lajers, 
an  aqueoos  between  two  oily  layers.  The  inferior  oily  layer,  which  alone 
contains  the  creasote,  is  separated,  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassa, 
to  remove  acetic  acid.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  rest,  and  the  new  oil  which 
séparâtes  is  decanted  from  it.  This  oil  is  distilled,  and  yields  prodoctt 
lighter  than  water,  and, a  liquid  heavier.  The  latter  alone  is  preserved,  and, 
having  been  agitated  repeatedly  with  weak  phosphoric  acid  to  neutralize 
ammonia,  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  time.  It  is  next  washed  as 
long  as  acidity  is  removed,  and  then  distilled  with  a  fresh  portion  of  weak 
phosphoric  acid,  care  being  taken  to  cohobate  from  time  to  time.  The  oily 
liquid  thus  rectified  is  eolourless,  and  contains  mnch  creasote,  but  also  a 
portion  of  eupione.  To  separate  the  latter,  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa  of  the  densiiy  of  1*12,  which  dissolves  the  creasote, 
but  not  the  eupione.  The  eupione,  which  swims  above  from  its  levity, 
being  separated,  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  creasote  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
until  it  becomes  brown  in  conséquence  of  the  décomposition  of  a  foreign 
matter,  and  is  then  saturated  with  sulphurie  acid.  This  sets  free  the  crea- 
sote, which  is  decanted  and  again  distHled.  The  treatment  by  solution  of 
potassa,  sulphurie  acid,  êic,  is  to  be  repeated  until  the  creasote  no  longer 
becomes  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  only  slighlly  reddish.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  a  stronger  solution  of  potassa  and  distilled  again,  and  finally 
ledistilled  for  the  last  time,  rejecting  the  first  portion  which  cornés  over 
on  account  of  containing  much  water,  coUecting  the  next  portion,  and  avoid- 
ing  to  push  the  distillation  too  far.  The  product  coUected  in  this  distillation 
is  pure  creasote. 

When  creasote  is  extracted  from  pyroligneous  acid,  the  fïrst  step  is  to  dis- 
•olve  sulphate  of  soda  in  it  to  saturation.  The  oil  which  séparâtes  and 
■wims  above  is  decanted,  and,  liaving  been  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  a 
few  days,  is  saturated  by  carbonate  of  potassa  with  the  assistance  of  beat, 
and  distilled  with  water.  The  oleaginous  liquid  obtained  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  phosphoric  acid.  Sic.  &c.,  as  above  detailed 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  corresponding  oil  obtained  from  tar. 

According  to  M.  Koene,  the  tar  of  the  pine  furnishes  but  little  pure  crea- 
sote; while  coal  tar,  by  his  mode  of  treatment,  yields  nearly  five  drachms  to 
the  pint.  We  hâve  not  space  for  the  insertion  of  his  process,  but  the  détails 
may  be  consulted  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  32*  Année,  p.  89.  M. 
Gozzi  has  also  given  a  process  which  is  stated  to  be  economical.  {.Smer, 
Joum.  of  Pharm.,  x.  339,  from  the  Joum.  de  Çhim.  Med.) 

Propertiet.  Creasote,  when  pure,  is  a  eolourless  oleaginous  liquid,  of  the 
oonsistence  of  oil  of  almonds,  slightly  greasy  to  the  touch,  volatilizable  bjr 
beat,  and  having  a  caustic  and  burning  taste,  and  a  penetrating,  disegreeable 
odoiir  like  that  of  smoked  méat.  As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  ha»  freqii^ntly 
a  brownish  tinge.  It  burna  with  a  sooty  flame.  Applied  to  the  skin  in  a 
concentrated  state,  it  corrugates  and  then  destmys  thtfcuticle.  On  paper  it 
leaves  a  greasy  stain,  which  disappears  in  a  few  houra,  or  in  len  minutes 
when  exposed  to  a  beat  of  aboat  212°.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-087  (1*006  accord- 
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ûig  to  the  Edinbtirgh  Pharmacoposia).  In  ftvoar  of  the  latter  nnmW  Dr. 
GhristiaoD  adduces  ezperimantal  résulta  of  bis  own,  which  are  entir«ly  sati»* 
ûclory.  {ChHttiiOïC»  Ditpenuttory,  p.  374.^  It  boils  at  897°,  and  retaÏM 
its  flaidity  at— 17°.  and  not  probably  at  so  low  a  température  as— 50°,  at 
stated  in  the  London  Pharmacoposia.*  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  eleetriei^, 
and  réfracta  light  powerfully.  It  is  devoid  of  acid  or  alkaline  reaction.  Mixed 
with  water,  it  forma  two  eombinations — one  a  solution  of  1  part  of  creasot* 
in  about  80  of  water,  the  other,  of  1  part  of  water  in  10  of  ereasote.  It  hdHm 
in  ail  proportions  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  naphtha.  It  is  capable  of  dissolv- 
iaz  a  largie  quantity  of  iodine  and  phosphorus,  and  s  considérable  amoant  of 
solphnr,  especially  when  asaisted  by  heat. 

Creasote  forma  two  eombinations  with  potassa  ;  one  anhydrous,  of  an 
(rfeaginous  consistence,  the  other,  hydrated,  and  in  the  form  of  ^mall,  whil* 
pearly  scales.  It  possesses  similar  habitudes  with  soda.  Il  instantly  dia- 
solres  ammonia,  and  retains  it  with  great  force.  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
in  a  concentrated  state,  décompose  creasote  ;  the  former  giving  rise  to  abim- 
dant  reddish  vapours,  the  latter  to  a  red  colour,  wbich  becomes  black  on 
the  addition  of  more  of  the  acid.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it  in  ail  proportions 
without  decomposing  it.  Creasote  dissolves  a  large  number  of  metallic 
salta  ;  and  it  reduces  a  few  to  the  metallic  state,  as,  for  ezample,  nitrate  and 
acétate  of  silver.  It  acts  powerfully  in  coagalating  albumen,  whether  of  eggs, 
or  of  the  sérum  of  the  blood. 

Of  ail  the  properties  of  creasote,  the  most  remarkable  is  its  power  of  pre- 
aerring  meaU  It  is  this  properly  which  bas  snggested  its  name,  derived 
iirom  xçtii^flesh,  and  «û^w  /  «ave.  Keichenbach  stàtes  that  fresh  méat  dip- 
ped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  creasote,  is  preserved  from 
putréfaction,  and  concludes  that  smoked  méats  owe  their  power  to  resiat 
change  to  the  présence  of  this  substance. 

Composition.  According  to  Ettling,  taking  the  mean  of  two  expérimenta, 
creasote  consista  of  76-2  carbon,  7-8  hydrogen,  and  16  oxygen,  proportion! 
which  coïncide  most  nearly  wiih  thirteen  eqs.  of  carbon,  eight  of  hydrogen, 
and  two  of  oxygen. 

hnpuritie*  and  Adxilteration$.  Creasote  is  apt  to  contain  eupione,  pie»> 
■lar,  and  capnomor,  and  is  sometimes  adullerated  with  rectified  cil  of  tar,  and 
the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  AU  thèse  substances  are  detected  by  strong 
acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  creasote,  and  leaves  4hem  behind,  floating 
above  the  creasote  solution.  Fixed  oils  are  also  discovered  by  a  stain  on 
paper,  not  discharged  by  heat  Any  trace  of  the  malter  which  prodncea 
the  brownish  tinge,  is  detected  by  the  liquid  becoming  discoloured  by  ex> 
poaure  to  sunshine.  Spécifie  gravity  is  not  a  good  criterion  of  the  purity 
of  creasote  ;  because  it  is  apt  to  be  adalterated  by  liquida  both  heavier  and 
lighter  than  itaelf,  and  hence  may  bave  the  proper  density  without  being 
pare.  If  it  be  very  light,  the  présence  of  alcohol  may  be  suspected.  This 
adultération  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  and  will  first  come  over  dis- 
tingnishable  by  baming  with  a  clear  instead  of  a  smoky  flame. 

ifedieal  Properties,  Sfc.  Creasote  is  irritant,  narcotic,  styptic,  anti- 
septic,  and  moderately  escharotic.    Internally  it  has  been  employed  in 

*  Tbe  French  aathorities  state  that  creaiote  remaint  6uid  it  27°  below  zéro,  (Cent) 
Ha  il  équivalent  to  486°  below  freezing  of  Fahr.  It  is  probable  that  the  London  Col- 
lège kss  inidTertcntly  considcred  thia  number  as  indicaling  the  number  of  dcgrees  below 
laroof  Fahr.,  inslead  of  below  freezingf,  and  has  taken  the  round  number,  50°  below  zéro, 
■a  a  aafficienlly  near  approximation.  Mr.  Phillips  bas  not  adopted  the  nainber  of  th« 
Loadoa  Pharmacopœia  :  but  has  commilled  the  error  of  giving  the  temperatore  at  Vfi, 
instead  of  17°  below  zéro.    (See  bis  TVans.  Lmtd.  Pkarm^  Fturth  Ed.,  392.) 
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s  namber  of  diMases  ;  extemally,  for  the  most  part  u  an  application  to 
éruptions,   woundg   and  ulcéra,   and    as  an   injection   and  gargle.      The 
principal  diseaaes  in  which  it  ha*  been  given  are  diabètes  mellitus,  epi- 
lepsy,  liysteria,  neuratgia,  chronic  catarrh,  htemoptysis,  and   pulmonaiy 
consumption.    Over  Uie  Isiter  disease  it  bas  no  eurative  influence  ;  but  it 
is  stated  to  facililate  expectoration  and  to  give  tbe  sputa  a  more  favourable 
character.     In  this  diaease,  and  in  bronchorrhœa  without  inflammation,  it 
bas  been  recomraended  to  be  inhaled  in  the  state  of  vapour,  by  means  of  thé 
ord'inary  inhaling  bottle.      Dr.  Elliolson,  of  London,  considers  it  an  im* 
portant  remedj  in  arresting  nausea  and  vomiting,  when  not  dépendent  on 
inflammation  or  structural  diseases  of  the  stomach,  as  in  hysteria  and  preg> 
nancy.     He  also  recommends  it,  as  well  as  Mr.  A.  B.  Maddock,  of  Lon- 
don, as  a  préventive  of  sea-sickness.     The  éruptions  to  the  treatment  of 
which  it  bas  been  supposed  to  be  beat  suited,  are  those  of  a  scaly  character. 
In  burns  ils  efficacy  bas  been  insisted  on,  ekpecially  in  those  attended  with 
excessive  suppuration  and  fungous  granulations.    In  récent  burns,  wbere 
the  cuticle  is  not  broken,  Dr.  John  Sutherland  found  it  useful,  apptied  ia 
an  undiluted  state.     In  chilblains  also  it  is  stated  to  be  a  useful  application. 
When  applied  to  wounds  it  acls  as  a  styptic,  stopping  the  capillary  hemor» 
rhage,  but  possesses  no  power  to  arrest  the  bleeding  from  large  vessels. 
Hence  creasote  water  bas  been  applied  locally  to  arrest  utérine  hemorrhage, 
and  the  bleeding  from  leech-bites.     The  ulcers,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
it  bas  been  found  most  useful,  are  those  of  an  indolent  and  gangrenons 
character,  in  which  ils  several  properties  of  escharotic,  stimulant,  and  anti- 
septic  are  usefuUy  brought  into  play.     It  is  also  praised  as  an  applicatioa 
to  syphililic,  scrofulous,  and  cancerous  ulcers.     In  ail  thèse  cases,  the 
reniedy  must  be  used  of  appropriate  strengtb,  and  continued  with  judgment; 
and  in  case  it  should  irritate,  ils  use  should  be  suspended,  or  alternated  with 
that  of  emoUient  and  soothing  applications.     In  fistulons  nlcers  it  proves  a 
nseful  resource,  used  by  injection,  by  exciting  the  callous  surfaces  and  dis- 
posing  them   to  unité.     Dr.  Hildreth,  of  Zanesville,  Obio,  found  it  effica- 
cious,  mixed  with  niercurial  cintment,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  thiiiy 
drops  to  the  ounce,  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  and  scrofulous  ulcération  of 
tbe  cornea.     A  small  portion  of  tbe  ointmenl  is  introduced  under  the  apper 
^yeiid,  morning  and  evening,  and  rubbed  over  the  whole  globe.     The  appli- 
cation  shonld  be  strong  enough  to  produce  a  smarting  pain  for  abont  five 
minutes.     The  local  must  of  course  be  combined  with  constitutional  treat- 
ment   (Amer.  Joum.of  Med.  Sa.,  Oct.,  1842,  p.  362.)     Dr.  R.  Dick,  of 
Glasgow,  recommends  creasote  as  an  internai  remedy  in  chronic  gonorrhœa 
and  gleet     In  cases  of  putrid  sorethroat,  in  which  the  use  of  a  stimulant 
and  antiseptic  is  required,  a  gargle  of  creasote  acts  beneficially  ;  and  ia 
chronic  suppuration  of  the  extemal  meatus  of  the  ear,  the  same  properties 
make  it  valoable  as  an  injection.     In  deafness  arising  from  déficient  céru- 
men, Mr.  Curtis  has  found  it  useful.    The  meatus  is  first  well  cleansed,  and 
afterwards  brushed  over,  night  and  morning,  with  a  mixture  of  a  drachm 
of  creasote  to  four  drachms  of  oil  of  almonds,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair 
brush.     Dr.  Partridge,  of  this  city,  has  found  the  same  treatment  advanta» 
geous  in  several  cases  of  deafness.     The  meatus  may  be  cleansed  by  drop- 
ping  into  the  ear  at  night  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  and  syringingitoutlhe  next 
morning  with  a  weak  and  warm  solution  of  caslile  soap,  to  which  a  sixth  of 
Cologne  water  has  been  added.  This  may  be  repeated  Ave  or  six  days,  until 
tha  ear  is  thoroughly  cleansed.  {Med.  Exam.,  iii.  347.)    In  toothache,  de- 
pending  on  destruction  of  the  tooth  and  exposure  of  the  nerve,  creasote 
oflen  acts  promptly  and  radically  in  the  removai  of  the  pain.    One  or  two 
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drops  of  tbe  pare  sabstanee,  mast  be  carefally  introdoced  into  the  hollow  of 
the  tooih,  OD  a  little  cotton,  avoiding  contact  with  the  longue  or  cbeek. 
To  render  the  remedy  effectuai,  the  hollow  of  the  tooth  must  be  well  cleaned 
ont  before  it  is  applied. 

■  Creasote  is  employed  in  the  pore  state,  in  mixture  or  solution,  and  in  the 
form  of  ointment.  (See  Miatura  Creatoti  and  Unguentttm  Creatoti.)  In 
the  pare  state,  it  may  be  brushed  over  indolent  or  ill  conditioned  ulcers,  or 
applied  to  them  by  means  of  lint,  to  arouse  their  sensibility,  or  to  create  a 
new  action.  Internally  it  is  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drops,  or  more, 
repeated  several  times  a  day,  diluted  with  weak  mucilage,  in  the  proportion 
of  half  a  fluidonnee  to  the  drop.  When  used  as  a  lotion  for  éruptions, 
vleets,  or  bnrns,  or  as  a  gargle  or  injection,  it  is  employed  in  solution,  con- 
taining  two,  fou^,  or  six  drops  to  the  fluidounce  of  dislijied  water;  the 
strength  being  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  In 
•ome  cases  the  solution  of  creasote  is  used  externaliy,  mixed  wiih  poultices. 

Creasote,  in  an  overdose,  acts  as  a  poison.  It  prôduces  giddiness,  obscu- 
rity  of  Tïsion,  depressed  action  of  the  heart,  convulsions,  and  coma.  No 
antidote  is  known  to  its  poisonons  effects.  The  médical  treatment  consista 
in  the  administration  of  ammonia  and  other  stimulants. 

The  addition  of  three  or  four  drops  of  creasote  to  a  pint  of  ink  is  said 
effectoally  to  prevent  its  becoming  mouldy.  Dr.  Christison  finds,  from  experi- 
ment,  that  creasote  water  is  as  good  a  preservative  of  some  anatomical  pré- 
parations as  spirit,  with  the  advantage  of  not  hardening  the  parts.  It  is  to 
creasote  that  the  antiseptic  properties  of  wood-smoke  and  of  pyroligneout 
aeid  are  probably  due. 

Offi  Prtp.  Mistura  Creaaoti,  £d.}  Unguentum  Creasoti,  U.  S.,  Lond,, 
Ed.  B. 

CRETA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
ChaUc. 

"  Native  friable  carbonate  of  lime."  U.  S.  "  Calcia  Carbonas  (Jriabiliê)." 
Lond.    *'  Friable  carbonate  of  lime."  Ed. 

Off.  Sun.  CALCIS  CARBONAS.  CRETA  ALBA.  Dub. 

Craie,  Pr./  Kreide,  Oerm./  Crcta,  Ital./  Greda,  Span.,  Port., 

Carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  extended  meaning  of  the  term,  is  the  most 
abondant  of  simple  minerais,  constituting,  according  to  its  state  of  aggrega- 
tion  and  other  peculiaiities,  ihe  différent  varieties  of  calcareous  spar,  com- 
mon  and  shell  limestone,  marble,  mari,  and  chalk.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  forming  the  principal  part  of  slielU,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  the  bones  of  the  higher  orders  of  animais.  Though  insoluble  in  pure 
water,  yet  it  is  présent  in  minute  quantity  in  most  natural  waters,  being 
dissolved  by  means  of  the  earbonic  aeid  which  they  contain.  In  the  watera 
of  limestone  districts,  it  is  a  very  common  imprégnation,  and  causes  purging 
in  thoce  not  accustomed  to  their  use.  In  ail  such  cases,  boiling  the  water, 
by  expelling  the  earbonic  aeid,  causes  the  carbonate  to  be  deposited.  Besidea 
being  officinal  in  the  state  of  chalk,  carbonate  of  lime  is  also  ordered  as  it 
exista  in  marble  and  oyster-shell,  and  as  obtained  by  précipitation.  (See 
àfarmor.  Testa,  and  CakU  Carbona»  Prœcipitatum.)  In  the  présent  article 
we  shall  confine  our  observations  to  chalk. 

Localities.  Chalk  occurs  abundantly  in  the  South  of  England  and  North 
of  France.  It  has  not  been  found  in  the  United  States.  It  occurs  massive 
ia  beds,  and  very  freqnenlly  contains  nodules  of  flint,  and  fossil  remaina  of 
land  aod  marine  animais. 
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Propertiea.  Chalk  is  an  iiuipid,  inodorous,  insoluble,  opaque,  soft  soltd, 
generally  white,  but  grayish-while  when  impure.  It  is  rough  to  the  touch, 
easily  pulverized,  and  breaks  wilh  an  earthy  fracture.  It  soils  the  fingers, 
yields  a  white  trace  when  drawn  across  an  unyielding  surface,  and  when 
applied  to  the  tongue  adhères  slightly.  Its  sp.  gr  .varies  from  2-3  to  2-6. 
It  is  seldom  a  perfecdy  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  contains,  besides  gritty 
siliceous  particles,  soiall  portions  of  alumina  and  of  oxide  of  iron.  If  pure 
it  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  ;  but  usually  a  little  silica  is  left.  If  the 
muriatic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia,  it  is  free  from  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron.  Like  ail  carbonates  it  effervesces  with  acids.  Though 
insoluble  in  water,  it  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  It  coDsista, 
like  the  other  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  one  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  22« 
and  one  of  lime  28-5=50-5. 

PharmacnUical  Uses,  Chalk,  on  account  of  the  gritty  particles  which  it 
contains,  is  unfit  for  médical  use,  until  it  has  undergone  levigation,  when  it 
is  called  prepared  chalk.  (See  Creta  Praepûrata.)  It  is  sometimes  used  ia 
the  préparation  of  the  alkallne  bicarbonates,  to  fumish  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid,  when  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  as  in  the  London  procesa 
for  bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

Off.  Prep.  Ammonie  Carbonas,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Calcii  Chloridum, 
Lond.;  Calx,  Lond.}  Creta  Prœparata,  U.  S.,  Lond,,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Potass» 
Bicarbonas,  Lond.  B. 

CROCUS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Saffron. 

"  The  stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus."  V.  S.,  Ed.  "  Crocns  sativus.  Stig- 
mata  exsiccata."  Lond. 

Of.  &/n.  CROCUS  SATIVUS.  Stigmata.  DtA. 

Safran,  Fr.,  Germ.;  Zafferano,  IlaL.-  Azafran,  Span. 

Croccs.  Sex.  Syit.  Triandria  Monogynia. — Naf.  Ord.  Iridacee. 

Gen.  Ch.  CoToUa  six  parted,  equal.     Stigmas  convoluted.  ffiUd. 

Crocui  sativu».  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  194  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  763. 
t.  259.  The  common  cultivated  saffron  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  rounded 
and  dépressed  bulb  or  cormus,  from  which  the  flower  rises  a  little  above 
the  ground  upon  a  long,  slender,  white,  and  succulent  tube.  The  flower  is 
large,  of  a  beautiful  lilac  or  bluish>purple  colour,  and  roakes  its  appearance 
in  September  or  October.  The  leaves  are  radical,  linear,  slightly  revolnte, 
dark  green  upon  their  upper  surface  with  a  white  longitudinal  furrow  in  the 
centre,  paler  undemeath  wilh  a  prominent  flattened  midrib,  and  enclosed  at 
their  base,  together  with  the  tube  of  the  coroUa,  in  a  membranous  sheath, 
firom  which  they  émerge  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  flower.  The  style 
hangs  out  on  one  side  between  two  segments  of  the  coroUa,  and  terroinatea 
in  three  long  convoluted  stigmas,  which  are  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  highly 
odorous,  rolled  in  at  the  edges,  and  notched  at  the  summit.  Thèse  stigmaa 
are  the  officinal  part  of  the  plant. 

The  C.  sativus,  or  autumnal  crocus,  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  âges  of  antiquity.  It  is  also 
cultivated  for  médicinal  use  in  Sicily,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  other 
temperate  countries  of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  been  found  gtowïng 
wild  but  is  not  thought  to  be  indigfenous.  Large  quantities  of  saffron  are 
raised  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Cashmere,  whence  it  is  sent  to  India.  We 
eultivate  the  plant  in  tbis  country  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  as  a  garden  flower. 
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In  England  the  flowers  appear  in  October,  and  the  leaves  continne  green 
tiuough  the  winter;  bnt  the  plant  does  not  ripen  ita  aeed,  and  is  propagated 
bj  offseta  from  the  bulb.  Thèse  are  planted  in  grounds  prepared  for  the 
porpose,  and  are  arranged  either  in  rows,  or  in  small  patches  at  certain  dis- 
tance*. The  flowers  are  gathered  soon  after  they  show  theinselves,  as  the 
period  of  ilowering  is  very  short.  (Fée.\  The  stigmas,  or  snmmits  of  the 
pistils,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  style,  are  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  flowér,  and  carefuUy  driéd  by  artificial  beat,  or  in  the  sun.  Daring 
-diis  process  they  are  sometimes  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  cake  by 
pressure  ;  bnt  the  finest  saffron  is  that  which  has  been  dried.looeely.  The 
two  forma  are  distioguished  by  the  name  of  hay-saffron  and  cake-tqffron. 
Flve  poonds  of  the  fresh  stigmas  yield  one  ponnd  of  the  dried.  (Duncan.) 

The  English  saflfron,  formerly  most  highiy  esteemed  in  thia  country,  nae 
disappeared  from  our  market.  Wbat  may  be  sold  under  that  name  is  pro- 
bably  derived  from  other  sources.  Much  of  the  dnig  is  imported  from 
Gibraltar,  packed  in  canipters.  Parcels  of  it  are  also  brought  from  Triesie 
and  other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spanish  saffron  is  generally 
considered  beat  Genuine  cake  saffron  is  at  présent  seldom  found  in  com- 
merce. 

Properiies.  Saffron  bas  a  pecnliar,  sweetish,  aromatic  odonr,  a  warm, 
pnngent  bitter  taste,  and  a  rich  deep  orange  colour,  which  it  imparts  to  the 
saliva  when  chewed.  l'he  stigmas  of  which  it  consista  are  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  expanded  and  notched  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  narrowing 
towards  the  lower,  where  they  terminate  in  a  siender,  capillary,  yellowish 
portion,  forming  a  part  of  the  style.  Analyzed  by  Vogel  and  Bouillon- 
Lagrange,  it  afforded  6-5  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  eztractive  matter,  and  7-5 
of  an  odorons  volatile  oil,  together  witli  waz,  gum,  albumen,  saline  matter, 
water,  and  vegetable  fibre.  The  extractive  matter  was  named  by  them 
pofyehrdîle,  from  the  changes  of  colour  which  it  undergoes  by  the  action  of 
reagents.  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  watery  infusion  to  the  consist- 
enee  of  honey,  digesting  the  residue  in  alcohol,  filtering  the  tinoture,  and 
evaporating  it  to  dryness.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  mass,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  slightly  bitter,  soluble  in  water  and 
aleohol,  and  somewhat  déliquescent.  Its  solution  becomes  grass-green  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid,  blue  and  then  violet  by  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
loMs  ils  colonr  altogether  on  exposure  to  light,  and  by  chlorine.  Accord- 
ing  to  M.  Henry,  sen.,  it  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  which 
can  be  separated  only  by  the  agency  of  an  alkali.  When  perfeclly  pnre, 
it  is  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  which  it  ren- 
ders  yellow,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  fized  and  volatile  oils. 
M.  Henry  states  that  thi*  colouring  matter  constitutes  42  per  cent,  of  saffron, 
and  the  essential  oil  10  per  cent.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the  medicine  owes 
ils  active  properlies.  It  may  be  partially  separated  by  distillation.  It  is 
yellow,  of  a  hot,  acrid,  bitterish  taste,  and  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is 
slightly  soluble. 

Jldiilttrations.  The  high  price  of  this  medicine  gives  rise  to  fréquent 
adultérations.  Water  is  said  to  be  very  ofien  added  in  order  to  increase  its 
weight.  Oil  is  also  added  for  the  same  purpose,  or  to  improve  the  appear- 
anee.  Sometimes  the  flowers  of  oiher  plants,  particnlarly  the  Carthamus 
tmetorius  or  safflower,  and  the  Calendvla  afficinaHs  or  officinal  marygold, 
ave  frandulently  mixed  with  the  genuine  stigmas.  They  may  be  known  by 
their  shape,  which  is  reodered  obvious  by  throwing  a  portion  of  the  sns- 
pected  mass  into  hot  water,  which  causes  them  to  expand.  (See  CarthO' 
nm*s.)    Other  adultérations  are  the  fibres  of  dried  beef,  the  atamens  of  the 
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Crocus  distinguithable  hj  their  yellow  colour,  the  stigmas  previouslj  ex- 
haasted  in  the  préparation  of  the  infusion  or  tincture,  and  Tarions  minerai 
substances  easily  detected  npon  close  examinalion. 

Cfurice  of  Saffron.  SaflTron  should  not  be  very  moist,  nor  very  dry,  nor 
easily  pulverized,  nor  should  it  émit  an  offensive  smell  when  thrown  opon 
lire  coais.  The  freshest  is  the  best,  and  that  which  is  lésa  than  a  year  old 
should,  if  possible,  be  selected.  It  should  posseHS  in  a  high  degree  tht 
oharaderistic  properlies  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell.  If  it  does  not  coloor 
the  fingers  when  rubbed  between  thetn,  or  has  an  oity  feel,  or  a  mutty 
flavour,  or  a  black,  yellow,  or  wbitish  colour,  it  should  be  rejected.  In  the 
porchase  of  this  medicine  in  cakes,  those  should  be  selected  which  are  close, 
tough,  and  firm  in  tearing;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  cake*  of  »af- 
flowtr,  which  are  probably  more  fréquent  in  the  market  than  those  of  genuine 
taffron. 

As  its  activity  dépends,  partly  at  least,  on  a  volatile  ingrédient,  it  shoold 
be  kept  in  well-stopped  vessels.  Some  recommeqd  that  it  should  be  en- 
elosed  in  a  bladder,  and  introduced  into  a  tin  case. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Uiet.  Saffron  was  fornaerly  considered  highiy 
stimulant  and  anlispasmodic.  It  has  been  alleged  that,  in  small  doses,  it 
moderately  excites  the  différent  fîinctions,  exhiiarates  the  spirits,  relieves 
pain,  and  produces  sleep  ;  in  large  doses,  gives  rise  to  headache,  intoxication, 
delirium,  stupor,  and  other  alarming  symptoms;  and  Shrœder  asserts  that, 
in  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drachms,  il  proves  fatal.  It  was  tboagbt 
also  to  act  powerfuUy  on  the  utérine  System,  promoting  menstruation.  The 
ancients  employed  it  extensively,  both  as  a  medicine  and  condiment,  nnder 
the  name  of  crocus.  It  was  also  highiy  esteemed  by  the  Arabians,  and  en> 
joyed  considérable  réputation  among  the  physicians  of  modem  Europe  tiU 
within  a  comparatively  récent  period.  On  the  continent  it  is  still  much  uaed 
as  a  stimulant  and  emmenagogue.  But  the  expérimenta  of  Dr.  Alexander 
hare  proved  it  to  possess  litUe  activity  ;  and  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  it  is  seldom  preacribed.  By  old  women  and  nurses  saffron  tea  is  flre- 
quently  osed  in  exanthematous  diseases,  to  promote  the  éruption  ;  a  practiee 
introduced  by  the  humoral  pathologists,  but  aflerwards  abandoned  by  the 
profession,  and  not  greatly  injnrious  only  from  the  inactivity  of  the  medicine. 
(  The  chief  use  of  saffron  al  présent  is  to  impart  colour  and  flavour  to  officinal 

tinctures.     From  ten  to  thirty  grains  may  be  given  for  a  dose. 

Off.Prep.  Acetum  Opii,  Û.S.}  Confectio  Aroraatica,  U.S.,  Land., 
Duo.;  Decoctum  Aloës  Compositum,  Lond.,  Ed.,Dub.}  Pilulee  Aloës  et 
Myrrti»,  U.S.,  Lond,,  Ed.,  DiU).;  Pilul»  Styracis  Composits,  Lond., 
Ed.,  Dut.;  Syrupua  Croci,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Tinctura  Aloës  et  Myrrhee,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Ed.;  Tinct.  Cincbonte  Comp.,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Did).;  TincU 
Croci,  Ed.;  Tinct.  Opii  Ammoniata,  Ed.;  Tinct  Rhei  Comp.,  Lond., 
Dub  ;  Tinct.  Rhei  et  Sennae,  U.  S.  W. 
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CUBEBA.  U.S., Dub. 

Cîibebs. 

" The berricsof Piper  Cubeba."  U.S.  " Piper  Cubeba,  Fnictns."  Dtib' 
Off.  Syn.  PIPER  CUBEBA.    Piper  Cubeba.  £acc«.  Lond.;  CUBE- 
ES. Fruit  of  Piper  Cubeba.  Ed. 

Cubebe,  Fr.;  Kabcben,  Oerm.i  Cubcbe,  liai.,-  Cobeb««,  Span.,-  Kebebeh,  Arah. 
PiPEB.  Sex.  Syit.  Diandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  Ora.  Piperaceee. 
Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Corotta  none.  Eeny  bne-seeded.  ffilld. 
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Py>er  CubOa.  WiOd.  ^.  Plant,  i.  169  ;  Woedr.  Med.  Bot.  Sd.  éd.  t.  OS. 
Tbis  is  a  dimbing  perennial  plant,  witb  a  amootb,  flexaous,  jointed  stem, 
and  entire,  petiolate,  oblong  or  ovate  oblong,  acuminate  leives,  rounded  or 
obliqoely  ccvdaie  at  the  base,  strongly  nerved,  coriaceoua,  and  Tery  «mooth. 
The  flowera  are  diascious  and  in  spikes,  witli  peduncles  abont  as  long  aa  the 
pétiole.    The  fruit  is  a  globose,  pedicelled  berry. 

Thia  species  of  Piper  is  a  native  of  Java,  Penang,  and  probably  olher 
parts  of  the  East  Indies.  It  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  does  not  appear 
to  be  cnltivated.  The  drted  unripe  fruit  ia  the  officinal  portion.  Dr.  Blume 
Ainks  it  probable  that  the  dmg  is  derived  chiefly  ftom  anothsr  species — tbe 
P.  eamnum  inhabiting  the  same  coantries  ;  bat  Dr.  Lindiey  could  discorer 
DO  diflèreoce  between  tbe  fruits  of  the  P.  cubd>a  and  the  cubebs  sold  in 
London. 

Pnpertie».  Cobebs  are  roand,  about  th*  size  of  a  small  pea,  of  a  blackish 
or  grayish-brown  eoloor,  and  famished  wiUi  a  short  stalk,  whieh  appears  to 
be  coniinuoas  with  raised  Teins  that  mn  over  the  surface  of  the  berry,  and 
embrace  it  like  a  network.  Tbe  shell  is  hard,  almost  ligneoas,  and  contains 
«ithin  it  a  single  loose  seed,  covered  with  a  blackish  oost,  and  intemally 
vhite  and  oleaginoos.  The  odour  of  the  berry  is  agreeably  aromatic  ;  thie 
taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  camphorons,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  pecnliar  sen- 
sation of  coolness,  like  that  produced  by  the  oil  of  pepperminU  The  powder 
is  dark  coloured  and  of  an  oily  aspect.  From  1000  parts  of  cubebs,  M. 
Monheim  obtained  30  partsof  a  ceru  minons  substance,  26  of  a  green  volatile 
oQ,  10  of  a  yellow  volatile  oil,  46  of  cubtinrit  16  of  a  balsamie  resin,  10  of 
cbktride  of  sodium,  60  of  extractiVe,  and  660  of  lignin,  with  155  parts  lost. 
According  to  MM.  Capitaine  and  Soubeiran,  cubebin  is  best  obtained  by 
expressing  cnbebs  from  which  the  oil  haa  been  di&tilled,  preparing  with  it 
an  alcoholie  extract,  treating  this  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  washing  the 
residoè  with  water,.and  purifying  it  by  repeated  crystâllizations  in  alcohol. 
Thos  prepared,  it  is  wbile,  inodorons,  and  insipid,  not  volatilizable  by  beat, 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  freely  so  in  that 
liqnid  when  hot,  and  soluble  also  in  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  piperin,  but  différa  from  it  in 
composition.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xzv.  355.)  The  volatile  oil  is  officinal. 
(See  Œatm  Cidiebse.)  Cubebs  gradually  deteriorate  by  âge  ;  and  in  tbe  state 
of  powder  become  rapidly  weaker,  in  conséquence  of  the  escape  of  their 
active  volatile  ingrédient.  They  should  always  be  kept  whole,  and  pulva- 
lized  at  the  time  of  dispensing  them.  The  powder  is  said  to  be  sometimea 
adullerated  with  that  of  pimento. 

Médical  Propertiea  and  Uses.  Cabebs  ar»  gently  stimulant,  with  a  spe- 
eial  direction  to  the  urinary  organs.  In  considérable  quantities  they  usnidly 
excile  the  circulation,  increase  the  beat  of  the  body,  and  sometioies  occasion 
headaehe  and  giddiness.  At  the  Same  time  they  frequently  prodoee  an  aug- 
mented  flow  of  the  urine,  to  which  they  impart  a  peculiar  odour.  Nansea 
and  moderato  purging  are  also  occasional  attendants  npon  their  opération; 
and  they  are  said  to  give  rise  to  a  sensé  of  coolness  in  the  rectum  during  tha 
passage  of  the  fece^T  We  hâve  no  évidence  that  they  were  known  to  the 
aaeients.  They  were  probably  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians  ; 
and  were  formerly  employed  for  similar  purposes  with  the  black  pepper  ; 
but  they  were  foond  much  less  powerful  and  fell  iato  disuse.  Some  yean 
aiaee  they  were  again  brought  into  notice  in  England  as  a  remedy  in  gonoik^ 
ihœa,  and  hâve  obtained  considérable  réputation.  This  application  of  cubebs 
was  derived  from  India,  where  they  hâve  long  been  used  in  gonorrhcea,  gleel, 
and  as  a  gratefol  itomachie  and  carminative  in  disorders  of  the  digeativip 
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organs.  They  are  eaid  lo  hâve  occaaionally  produced  swelled  testicle  whea 
given  in  thc  first  mentioDed  coiuplaint;  and,  though  recommeDded  in  ail  ita 
atai^es,  will  probably  be  found  most  aafe  and  effectuai  in  casea  where  the 
inflammalory  action  is  confined  to  the  mucous  mentbrane  of  tbe  urethra.  If 
not  «peedily  uaeful,  they  should  be  disconlinoed.  Tliey  bave  been  giveo 
also  in  leucorrhœa,  cystirrhœa,  abscess  or  the  prostate  gland,  piles,  and 
chronic  bronchial  inflammation.  They  are  beat  administered  in  the  form  of 
powder,  of  which  the  dose  in  gonorrhœa  is  from  one  to  three  drachms, 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  For  other  affections  the  dose  is  some- 
timea  reduced  to  ten  grains.  The  Tolatile  oil  may  be  substttuted  for  the 
powder,  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  twelve  drops,  suepended  in  water  by  the  inter- 
vention of  sugar.  An  infusion,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
cubebs  to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  employed  as  an  injection  in  discharges 
from  the  vagin»,  with  asserted  advantage. 

In  Loudon's  Encycloptedia  of  plants,  it  is  stated  that  the  berries  of  the 
Uvaria  Zeyianica  of  Ceylon  are  used  as  a  spécifie  for  gonorrhœa,  under  the 
name  of  cubebs.  They  are,  however,  wholly  différent  from  the  genuine 
dmg,  and  may  be  disiinguished  by  containing  four  sceds  in  each  beriy, 
while  the  latter  has  but  one. 

OJ'.  Prtp.  Oieum  Cuhebte,  Ed.;  Tinctura  Cubebs,  U.  S.,  Lond. 

W. 

CUPRUM. 

Copper. 

Cuivre,  Fr.;  Kapfcr,  Gfrm./  Rame,  Ital.f  Cobre,  Span. 

This  métal  is  not  officinal  in  the  metallic  state,  but  fumishes  several  in»- 
portant  préparations.  It  is  very  generally  diffused  in  nature,  and  exista 
principally  in  four  states;  as  native  copper,  as  an  oxide,  as  a  sulphnret,  and 
as  a  sait.  Its  principal  native  salts  are  the  sulphate,  carbonate,  arseniate, 
and  phosphate.  In  the  United  States  il  has  been  found  in  varions  localities. 
The  principal  copper  mines  in  the  worid  are  those  of  the  Pyrénées  in  France, 
Comwall  in  England,  and  Fahlon  in  Sweden. 

Properties.  Copper  is  a  brilliant,  sonorous  métal,  of  a  reddish  eolour,  and 
very  ductile,  malléable,  and  tenacious.  It  has  a  slightly  nauseous  taste,  and 
emits  a  disagreeable  smell  when  rubbed.  Its  texture  is  granotar,  and  ita 
fracture  hackly.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  8-89,  and  its  fusing  point,  1996  F.  according 
to  Daniel!;  being  intermediate  in  fusibility  between  silver  and  goid.  Ita 
équivalent  number  is  31-6.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  undergoés  a  slight  tamish. 
Its  combinations  are  numerous  and  important.  With  oxygen  it  forma  two 
well  characterized  oxides,  a  red  suboxide  or  dioxide,  consisting  of  two  eqs. 
of  copper  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  and  a  black  protoxide  formed  of  one  eq.  of 
métal  and  one  of  oxygen.  The  latter  oxide,  which  alone  is  salifiable,  forms 
with  acids  several  salts,  important  in  medicine  and  (he  arts.  With  metals 
eopper  forma  numerous  alloys,  of  which  that  with  zinc,  called  brass,  is  the 
most  useful. 

Charaeteritties.  Copper  is  recognised  by  its  eolour  and  the  effect  of  testa 
on  its  nitric  solution.  This  soluiion,  with  potaswa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
yields  a  blue  precipitate,  aoluble  in  excess  of  the  latter  alkali,  with  which  it 
forms  a  deep  blue  liquid.  Ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  occasions  a  brown 
precipitate  of  ferrocyanuret  of  copper  ;  and  a  bright  plate  of  iron,  immersed  in 
the  solution,  immediately  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  metallic  copper. 
The  ferrocyanuret  of  potastium  is  an  exceedingly  délicate  test  for  detecting 
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minute  portions  of  eopper  in  solution.  Another  lest,  proposed  by  M.  Ver- 
gma,  is  to  precipitate  the  eopper  in  the  metallic  ataie  on  platinum  by  electro- 
ehemical  action.  For  this  purpose  a  drop  of  the  liquid  to  be  examined  is 
placed  on  a  slip  of  platinum  foil,  and  a  slip  of  bright  iron  is  brought  in  con- 
tact «ith  the  platinum  and  the  liquid.  If  eopper  be  présent,  it  will  be 
instandy  precipitated  on  the  surface  of  the  platinum.  (Joum.  de  Fharm., 
zzvii.  367.) 

Action  on  the  Animal  Economy.  Copper,  in  its  pure  state,  is  perfectly 
ioert,  but  in  combination  is  highiy  deleterious.  Nevertheless  a  rery  minute 
Mftioo  of  the  métal,  so  far  as  researches  hâve  exiended,  is  always  présent 
m  the  healthy  body.  Ils  combinations,  when  taken  in  poisonous  doses, 
produee  a  eoppery  taste  in  the  mouth;  nausea  and  vomiting;  violent  pain  of 
the  stooiach  and  bovrels  ;  fréquent  black  and  bloody  stools  ;  small,  irreguUr, 
sharp,  and  fréquent  puise;  faintings;  buroing  thirst;  difficulty  of  breathing; 
oold  swealB  ;  paucity  of  urine  ;  violent  headache  ;  cramps,  convulsions,  and 
fioally  death.  The  best  treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  copper,  is  to 
adfflinister  white  of  eggs,  diâTused  in  water,  in  large  and  repeated  doses.  If 
this  remedy  be  not  at  hand,  the  patient  must  in  the  mean  time  be  gorged 
with  warm  water,  or  with  mille,  and  the  throat  irritaled  by  the  fînger  or  a 
feather,  in  order  to  excite  vomiting.  Shonid  vomiting  not  take  place  bj 
thèse  means,  the  stomach-pump  may  be  employed.  The  efficacy  of  the  new 
antidote,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  proposed  by  W.  Benoist,  requires  confirma- 
tion; and  his  objections  to  the  white  uf  eggs  are  probably  onfounded. 

In  medico-legal  examinations,  where  eupreons  poisoning  is  suspecled, 
Oifila  recommends  that  the  viscera  be  boiled  in  distilled  water  for  an  hour, 
and  that  the  malter  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtered  décoction  to  dryness, 
be  earbonized  by  nitric  acid.  The  matler  ihus  treated  will  eontain  the  copper. 
By  proceeding  in  this  way,  there  is  no  risk  of  oblaining  the  copper  naturally 
exisiing  in  the  animal  tissues.  This  method  of  proceeding  is  préférable  to 
examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  from  which  cqpper 
Bay  be  absent,  while  yet  it  may  hâve  penetrated  the  différent  organs  by 
absorption,  especially  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Teseels  of  copper  should  be  discontinued  in  ail  opérations  connected  with 
phannaey  and  domestic  economy  ;  for,  allhough  the  métal  nncombined  ia 
Hert,  yet  the  risk  is  great  that  the  vessel  may  be  aeted  on,  in  which  event, 
vhaiever  naay  be  conlained  in  it  would  be  rendered  deleterious. 

Pharm.  Frqj,  The  foUowing  is  a  liât  of  ail  the  préparations  containiag 
eopper,  in  the  U.S.  aad  British  Pharmaeopoeias,  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit 
4be  synonymes. 

Cnpri  Acetas.  CryitaUi.,  JDttb. 

Cnpri  SobaoelM,  U.  S.,  Did>.}  ^rugo,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Anglicè,  Verdi' 
gril. 
Cupri  Snbaeetas  Praeparatum,  Dub.}  Angtioè,  Prepared  verdigris. 
Ungnentom  Cupri  SubaceUtis,  U.  S.,  JDub.f  Unguentum  iEruginis, 

Ed. 
Oxymel  Cupri  Subaeelatis,  Dub.}  Linimentum  iËruginis,  Lond. 
Emplastrum  Cantharidis  Compositnm,  Ed. 
Cupri  Sttiphas,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Copnim  Aamoniatum,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Cupri  Ammooio-Sulphae, 
Lond. 
Cupri  Ammoniati  Aqua,  Dub.}  Cupri  Ammoniali  Solutio,  Ed.} 

Liquor  Cupri  Ammonio-Sulphatis,  Lond. 
PilulsB  Cupri  Amnutniati,  Ed.  B. 
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CUPRI  SUBACETAS.  17;&,IM. 

Subacetate  of  Coppen 

'    «•  Impure  subacetate  of  copper."  XJ.  S. 

C^.  Syn.  iERUGO,  Lond.,  Ed. 

Vcrdigrit;  Acetata  de  cuivre  brut,  Vert^-grit,  FV.;  CrOoipan,  Gtrm.;  Verde  rsme, 
itet.;  Cardcnillo,  Sfan. 

Prtpartxtion.  Verdt^is  ia  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  the  Soath  «f 
France,  inere  particulariy  in  the  neighbeurhood  of  Montpellier.  It  is  akw 
inannfiactured  in  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  In  France  tfae  proceaa  ia  -coa- 
ducted  in  the  folle wing  manner.  Sheets  of  copper  are  atratified  with  Om 
refuse  of  the  grape  which  remains  after  tfae  expression  ef  the  juice  in  making 
wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  for  a  month  or  six  veeks.  At  Ae 
end  of  this  time,  the  plates  are  feund  coated  with  a  considérable  quantité  ef 
Terdigris.  This  is  soraped  ofl*,  and  the  platée  are  then  replaced  as  at  ÂrM, 
to  be  fttrt'her  aeted  on.  The  scrapings  thus-obtained  forra  a  paste,  which  M 
afterwards  well  beaten  with  wooden  mallets,  and  paeked  in  oblong  tea&em 
bags,  aboHt  ten  indies  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  in  which  it  is  dried  in 
the  Sun,  until  the  loaf  of  verdigris,  as  it  is  called,  attains  the  proper  degree 
of  hardness.  The  rationale  of  the  prooess  is  easiiy  understood.  Tbe  grape» 
refuse  contains  a  considérable  quantity  of  juice,  w'hieh,  by  contact  with  tbe 
air,  undergoes  the  acetous  fermentation.  The  copper  becomes  oxidized,  and, 
by  subséquent  eombination  with  the  acetic  acid  generated  dartng  the  fermen- 
tation, forms  the  subacetate  of  copper  or  verdigris.  In  England  a  purer  Terdi- 
gris  is  prepared  by  aitemating  copper  plates  with  pièces  of  wooUen  ^oth 
steeped  in  pyroligneous  acid. 

Verdigris  cernes  to  this  cenntry  exclusively  from  France,  being  hnported 
principally  from  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles.  The  leathem  packages  in  which 
it  is  put  up,  called  sacks  of  verdigris,  weigh  generatly  from  twenty-fîve  (o 
thirty  pounds,  and  arrive  in  casks,  each  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  sacka. 

Propertiet.  Verdigris  is  in  masses  of  a  psle  green  colour,  and  composed 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  «ilky  crystds.  Sometimes,  howev«r,  it  oeenrs  of 
a  bright  biue  colonr.  Its  tasle  is  coppery.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and, 
by  the  action  «f  water,  a  portion  of  it  is  resolved  into  the  neutral  aeetate  which 
dissolves,  and  a  trisacetate  whicti  remains  behind  in  the  form  of  a  dark  greea 
powder,  gradtially  becoming  black.  It  is  bence  «vident  that  when  verdigris 
is  prepared  by  levigation  with  water,  it  is  altered  in  its  nature.  The  nea- 
tral  acétate  is  the  erystatlized  acétate  of  copper  of  the  Dublin  Collège  (see 
Cvpri  Aceku.  CryrtcdB);  wbile  tbe  trisacetate  may  be  viewed  as  identical 
with  the  prepared  verdigris  of  the  same  Collège  (see  Cupri  Subaceiai  Prm- 
paratum).  When  acted  on  by  sulphoric  acid  itis  decomposed,  vapeurs  of 
acetic  acid  beisg  evelved,  easiiy  recognisable  by  their  vinegar  odoor.  It  is 
soluble  almost  entirely  in  ammonia,  and  dissolves  ip  mtiriatic  acid  with  the 
exception  «f  knpurilieB,  which  should  not  exoeed  five  per  cenl.  When  of 
'  good  quality,  it  bas  a  lively  green  colour,  is  'iree  from  Mack  or  while  spots, 
and  is  dry  and  diffîcult  to  break.  The  green  mst,  called  in  popular  language 
▼erdigris,  which  copper  vessels  are  »pt  to  contract  when  not  kept  clean,  is  a 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  real  verdigris. 

Compotilion.  Verdigris,  apart  from  its  impurities,  is  a  variable  mixtore 
of  the  subacetates  ef  «opper;  the  snbsesquiacetate  predominating  in  the 
green  variety,  the  diacetate  in  the  blue.  The  London  Collège  defines  it  to 
be  an  impare  diacetate  of  copper  ;  the  Edinburgh,  the  commercial  diacetate. 
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Whea  aetedoo  by  water,  two  eqs.  of  Ae  portion  eonmtfn;  of  ^oetate  are  eon- 
TCTted  into  one  eq.  oTsolable  neatral  aeetale,  and  oae  of  insoluble  tricacetale. 

Medieml  Propertiet  mnd  Use».  Verdigris  is  ased  exteraally  a»  a  détergent 
aood  eacharotic,  and  is  oceasionally  applied  to  ehronic  eniplions,  foui  and 
indolent  nlcera,  and  venereal  warts.  The  spécial  applyationa  «r  it  witl  b« 
mentioaed  ander  its  preparations.  For  ils  effeots  as  a  poison,  and  tbe  moda 
•f  combating  thcuh  tlie  reader  is  refer red  to  the  article  Ct4prum» 

Off.Prtp.  Copri  Sabacetas  Praeparatum,  Dut.}  Emplastmm  Canthari- 
dù  Coropositom,  Eâ.t  Liniiaentum  ^mginis,  IJmd,^  Ungaeniua  Cnpri 
8abaoeta(i«,  U.  S.,  £d.  B. 

'  CUPRI  ACETAS.  Crystalli.  Du6. 
Crystah  of  Acétate  of  Coj^r. 

Disfflled  Terdi^ii,  Cnrilal*  of  Venna,  NentrtI  acétate  of  copper  ;  GcMaox  d»  Venas, 
Twdet  cryslallia^  Pr.i  Deatilliiter  GrOniipan,  Kapfefkryitallen,  Otrm, 

Crystallized  acétate  of  copper  is  prepared  principalljr  at  Montpellier,  in 
France.  The  verdigris  which  is  made  in  private  houses  b  collected  and 
earried  to  the  manufactory.  It  is  there  dissolved  in  vinegar  by  the  assistance 
of  beat,  and  the  solution,  afier  having  been  sufficiently  concentrated«  is  trans- 
ferred  to  snitable  vessela,  wbere  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  The  crystalliza- 
tion  is  facilitated  by  inserting  sticks  in  the  liquid,  split  in  four  longitudinally, 
the  several  portions  being  kept  apart  by  smâll  wedges  of  wood.  On  thèse 
tbe  crystals  are  deposited. 

Thu  sait  has  a  deep  blue  colour  and  strong  slyptîc  taste,  crystallizes  in 
ifaomboidal  prisms,  and  effloresces  slightly  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  water 
vithoflt  residue,  a  character  which  serves  to  dislinguish  it  from  verdigris. 
It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid,  one  of  protoxide  of  copper,  and  one  of 
water.  Its  popular  name  of  distilled  verdigris  is  incorrect;  as  no  distillation 
is  practised  in  its  préparation. 

Mtdical  and  Pharmaceulicid  Utes,  It  is  not  very  obvions  for  what 
leason  the  Dublin  Collège  has  included  this  among  its  officinal  préparations. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  in  pharmacy  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  acetie 
acid,  which  may  be  disengaged  from  it  by  the  action  of  sulpburic  acid  ;  and 
the  larger  proportional  quantity  of  acetic  acid  which  it  centaine  makes  it 
more  ^igible  for  this  purpose  than  verdigris.  It  enters  into  no  officinal 
préparation.  B. 

CUPRI  SULPHAS.  U.S.,L(md.,Ed.,Dt^. 
Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Bloe  TÏtriol,  Roman  Tilriol,  Blue  atone  ;  Sulfate  de  cuivre,  Vitriel  bleu,  Couperose  bleu, 
Fr^  Schwefèliianrea  Kupfcr,  KupferTitriol,  Blauerrilriol,  Blaaer  tialilzenstein,  Otrm.; 
Kame  aolfato,  Vitriolo  di  rame,  Titriola  di  Cipro,  Ital.;  Salfato  de  eobre,  Tilriolo  aznl, 
tjftu. 

Prtpttration,  ^c.  Snlphate  of  copper  occasionally  exista  in  natnra,  in 
Mention  in  tbe  water  which  fiows  through  copper  mines.  In  this  case  the 
•dt  is  obtained  by  mercly  evaporaling  the  waters  whieh  naterally  contain 
H.  Ânother  method  for  obtaining  it,  is  to  roast  the  native  sniphuret  in  a 
«eveiberatory  fbmace,  whereby  it  i«  made  to  pass,  by  absorbing  ozygen, 
into  the  state  of  snlphate.  The  roasted  mass  is  Kziviated,  and  the  solution 
obtained  is  evaporated  that  crystals  may  form.  The  sait  procnred  by  either 
W  tbMe  méthode,  eoatatBS  s  iittle  sulphate  of  the  sesqniozide  of  iron,  from 
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!  iHiieti  it  rmcf  be  freed  by  adding  an  exceas  of  protoxids  of  oopper,  whiefa 

bas  the  eSect  of  precipitating  the  iron.  A  third  method  conaiata  in  vetling, 
and  then  sprinkling  with  sulphur,  sheets  of  copper,  which  are  next  bealM 
to  redness  for  aorne  time,  and  afterwards  plunged  into  water  while  yet  hi^ 
The  aame  operatioo  ia  repeated  until  the  aheeta  are  mtirely  corroded.  At 
fimt  a  aolpharet  is  forrned,  which,  by  the  action  of  beat  and  air,  gradnally 
,  :  paases  into  the  atate  of  aulphate.     This  ia  diasolved  in  the  water,  and  ia  ob- 

'  S  tained  in  cryatats  by  evaporation. 

|.'ji  Sometitnea  anlpbate  of  copper  is  oblained  aa  a  aecondary  product  in  p■^ 

|4  aning  one  of  the  mewiods  for  aeparating  silver  from  gold.     The  aiWer  il 

1 1  separated  by  boiling  the  alloy  in  aulphuric  acid.     The  aulphate  of  ailrer 

1  f  formed  is  then  decomposed  by  the  immersion  of  copper  plates,  with  the 

I  j  effect  of  forming  aulphate  of  copper,  and  precipitating  the  silver. 

Propertie».  Sulphate  of  copper  haa  a  rich  deep-blue  eolour  and  strong 
metallic  atyptic  taste.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  crystallizea  in  large, 
tran8|>arent,  rhomboidal  prisms,  which  effloresce  slighdy  in  the  air  and 
become  greenish,  and  are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  eold,  and  two  of  boiling 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  it  first  melts  in  its  water  of 
erystallization,  and  then  driea  and  becomes  white.  If  the  beat  be  increased, 
it  next  umlergoes  the  igneous  fusion  ;  and  finaliy,  at  a  high  température, 

Jloses  its  acid,  protoxide  of  copper  being  left.  Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonis 
throw  down  from  it  a  bluish-white  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  of  cop- 
per, which  is  immediately  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  laat-mentioned  alkali, 
forming  a  rich  deep-blue  solution,  called  in  early  pharmacy,  aqua  aapphirina. 
It  is  also  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  by  a  nnmber  of  im- 
portant salts,  such  as  borax,  acétate  and  snbacetate  of  lead,  acétate  of  iron, 
nitrate  of  silver,  eorrosive  chloride  of  mercnry,  tartrate  of  potassa,  and 
chloride  of  calcium;  and  it  is  precipitated  by  aJl  astringent  regetable  in- 
ftasions.  Of  course  it  mnst  not  be  associated  in  prescription  with  any  of 
tiiese  substances.  If  it  become  very  green  on  the  surface  by  the  action  of 
the  air,  it  shows  the  présence  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  This  oxide  may 
also  be  detected  by  ammonia,  which  will  throw  it  down  along  with  the 
oxide  of  copper,  withoot  taking  it  up  when  added  in  excess.  Sulphate  of 
copper  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  protoxide  of  copper,  and 
five  of  water. 

Médical  ProperHa.  Sulphate  of  copper,  in  small  doses,  is  deeroed 
astringent  and  tonic  ;  in  large  ones  a  prompt  entetic.  With  a  view  to  ils 
tonic  effect  it  bas  been  given  in  intermittent  fever,  as  wetl  as  in  epilepsy  and 
some  other  spasmodic  diseases  ;  and  as  an  emetic,  for  discharging  poisons 
from  the  stomach,  especially  opium.  In  croup  it  has  been  employed  as  an 
emetic  with  encouraging  success.  It  has  of  late  been  highly  recommended 
in  chronic  diarrhœa.  Èxtemally  it  is  employed  in  solution  as  a  stimulant 
to  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  as  an  escharotic  for  destroying  warts,  fungous 
granulations,  and  callous  edges,  and  as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  surfaces.  It  is 
found,  in  not  a  few  instances,  to  promote  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  ;  and  'A 
is  not  unfrequently  employed,  with  that  view,  as  a  wash  for  chancres.  In 
weak  solution,  either  alone  or  associated  with  other  substances,  it  forma  a 
meful  cellyrium  in  the  chronic  sUges  of  some  forma  of  ophthalmia.  Eight 
grains  of  it,  mixed  with  an  equal  v^eight  of  Ârmenian  bole  and  two  grains 
|H  ef  campbor,  and  added  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  forma,  afler  beeoming 

"tn  limpid  by  rest,  a  eollyrinm  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware,  as  a  sul^ 

stitute  for  Batet's  Aqua  Camphorata,  in  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  in&nts. 
The  dose,  as  an  astringent  or  tonic,  is  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain,  gradually 
il  nereaaed  ;  u  an  emetic,  from  two  to  five  grains.    As  a  atimulant  wash,  th« 
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•dotion  11U17  be  mtde  of  (bestreRfth  of  two,  foar,  oreiglit  fraina  lo  the  ûmi- 
onnce  of  water.  Orfila  cautions  against  giving  large  docea  of  tbia  saU  aa  aa 
emelic  in  eaaes  of  poisoaing  ;  as  it  ia  apt,  from  ils  poiaonoas  effecta,  tt>  ii^ 
erease  the  mischief,  «hère  it  happena  sot  to  be  ezpeUed  by  TOiniting,  bjr 
Rasoo  of  the  inaenaibility  of  tbe  stomaeb.  Upon  the  whole,  eoch  ia  tbe 
aelivity  of  the  sulpbate  of  eopper,  thaï  it  should  be  exhibited  with  the  grealest 
caution.  For  ita  effecta  aa  a  poison,  see  Cuprum. 
Off,  Prtp.  Capnim  Anmoniatam,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Bub.  B. 

CURCUMA.  U.S.  Secondary,  Lmd.,  Ed. 
Turmeric. 

"The  rhizomaof  Curcama  longa."  U.S.,  Ed.  "Curcuma  longa.  i7A»- 
xoma."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  CURCUMA  LONGA.  Radix.  Dub. 

Safran  de>  Indes,  Fr.;  Karkuma,  Gilbwan,  Girm.,-  Curcama,  itai.,  Sjpan.;  Zinood, 
Àni..-  Holdir,  Himdii». 

CmtcintA.  Sex.  Syst.  Monandria  MoDogynia.^iVaf.  Ord.  Zingiberaeec. 

Gen.  Ch.  Both  limbs  of  tbe  corolla  three-partite.  ArUher  with  two  apara 
at  tbe  base.     Sted»  with  an  arillus.  Loudons  Eneye. 

Careuma  longa.  Willd.  Sp.  Fiant,  i.  U;  Woodr.  Med.  Bol.  p.  787.  t 
252.  The  root  of  thia  plant  ia  perennial,  tiiberous,  palmate,  and  internally 
of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  colour.  The  leavea  are  radical,  large,  lanceo- 
late,  obliqnely  nerved,  sheathing  at  their  base,  and  closely  eoibrace  each 
other.  The  scape  or  flower-slem,  which  rises  from  the  midst  of  the  leaves, 
ia  ahort,  thick,  smooth,  and  constitutes  a  spike  ornumerous  imbricated  brac- 
teal  acales,  between  which  the  flowers  successivety  make  their  appearance. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Cochin-china,  and  is  cuUivated  ' 
in  Tarioas  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  particularly  in  China,  Bengal,  and  Java, 
wbence  the  root  is  ezported.    The  beat  is  aaid  to  corne  from  China. 

The  dried  root  is  in  cylindrical  or  oblong  pièces,  about  as  Ihick  but  not  aa 
long  as  the  finger,  tuberculated,  somewhat  contorted,  externally  yellowish- 
brown,  internally  deep  orange-yellow,  hard,  compact,  and  breaking  with  a 
ftactare  like  ihat  of  wax.  Another  vartety,  comparativety  rare,  is  round  or 
oval,  abont  tlie  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  marked  externally  with  nume* 
Toos  annolar  wrinkles.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ct/rrtmia  rotunda, 
tbe  former  being  called  cureuma  lonM.  The  two  varieties  bave  a  close 
lesemUance  in  sensible  properties,  and  are  thoiight  to  be  derived  from  the 
aame  plant,  though  formerly  ascribed  to  différent  species  of  Curcuma.  The 
odoar  of  tnrmeric  is  peculiar;  the  taste  warm,  bitterish,  and  feebly  aromatic. 
It  tinges  the  saliva  yellow,  and  affords  an  orange-yellow  powder.  Analyzed 
by  Pelletier  and  Vogel,  it  was  fonnd  to  contain  lignin,  starch,  a  peculiar  yel- 
low colonring  matter  calIed  atrcumîn,  a  brown  rolouring  matter,  gum,  an 
odoroas  and  very  acrid  volatile  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
CoTComin  is  obtained,  mixed  with  a  liitle  volatile  oil,  by  digesting  the  alco- 
holie  extract  of  tnrmeric  in  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  tincture.  It 
may  be  proeuted  entirely  pnre  by  separating  it  from  ils  combination  with 
oxide  of  lead.  It  is  brown  in  mass,  but  yellow  in  the  state  of  powder, 
withoat  odour  or  faste,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  bot  very  soloble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  oils.  The  alkalies  rapidly  change  its  colour  to  a  reddish- 
brown;  and  paper  tinged  witb  tinctnre  of  tnrmeric  is  employed  as  a  test  of 
their  présence.  Berzelius,  however,  states  that  ils  colour  is  changed  to  red 
or  brownish-red  by  the  concentrated  minerai  acids,  by  pure  boracic  acid. 
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capeeiany  wheo  dissolred  in  alcohol,  and  by  mimeroas  metallio  salts  ;  ao  thit 
its  indications  cannot  be  cerlainly  relied  on.  Its  alcoholic  solution  prodncra 
edonred  précipitâtes  with  acétate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  ailver,  and  other  salts. 
Tannerie  is  used  for  dyeinf  yellow  ;  but  the  eoloar  is  net  permanent 

Médical  Proptrtie»,  ^e.  .  Thia  root  is  a  stimulant  aromatic,  bearing  some 
naemblance  to  ginger  in  its  opération,  and  is  mach  nsed  in  India  as  a  con- 
diment. Il  is  a  constant  ingrédient  in  the  eurries  so  generally  employed  ia 
the  East  In  former  times  it  had  some  réputation  in  Europe  as  a  remedy 
in  jaundice  and  other  viscéral  diseases;  but  at  présent  it  is  employed  only 
to  impart  colour  to  ointments,  and  other  pharmacentic  préparations. 

Turmeric  paper,  used  as  a  test,  is  prepared  by  tinging  white  unsized 
paper  with  a  tincture  or  décoction  of  turmeric.  The  tinotnre  may  be  made 
with  one  part  of  turmeric  to  six  parts  of  proof  spirit  ;  the  décoction,  with 
one  part  of  the  root  to  ten  or  twelve  parts  of  water.  The  access  of  acid  or 
alkaline  vapours  should  be  carefully  avoided.  W. 

CYDONIA.  Lmd. 
Quince  Seeds. 

"  Cydonia  vulgaris.  Semina."  Lond. 

Semoneea  da  coio^  Fr  ;  Quiltenkerne,  Oerm.f  Semi  di  coiogno,  /Idt.;  Stmienl*  de 
meinbrillo,  Span. 

The  quince  tree  has  been  separated  from  the  genus  Pyrus  and  erected 
into  a  new  one  with  the  title  Cydonia,  which  is  now  generaily  admilted  by 
botanists.  It  différa  from  Pyrus  in  the  circumstance  that  the  cells  of  its 
fruit  contain  many  seeds,  instead  of  two  only  as  in  the  latter. 

Ctdonia.  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Pomeœ. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted,  with  leafy  divisions.  Apple  closed,  many* 
seeded.     Testa  mucilaginous.  I/mdorCs  Éneyc. 

Cydoni  i  vulgaris-  Pers.  Enchir.  ii.  40. — Pyrus  Cydonia.  Willd.  -SJ). 
Plant,  ii.  1020;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  605,  t.  182.  The  common  quince 
tree  is  characterized  as  a  speciea  by  its  dovvny  deciduous  leaves.  It  is  sup- 
posed  to  hâve  been  originally  obtained  from  Crète,  but  grows  wild  in  Austria, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  is  abundantly  cuhivated  in  this  country. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pear,  yellow,  downy,  of  an  agreeable  odoar, 
and  a  rough,  astringent,  acidulous  taste  ;  and  in  each  of  its  five  cells  contains 
from  eight  to  fourteen  «eeds.  Though  not  eaten  raw,  it  forms  a  very  plea- 
sant  confection;  and  a  syrup  prepared  from  it  may  be  used  as  a  grateful 
addition  to  drinks  in  sickness,  especially  in  looseness  of  the  bowels,  which 
it  is  supposed  to  restrain  by  its  astringency.  The  seeds  are  the  officinal 
portion. 

They  are  ovate,  angled,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  externally,  white 
within,  inodorous  and  nearly  insipid,  being  slightly  bitter  when  long  chewed. 
Their  coriaceous  envelope  abounds  in  mucilage,  which  is  extracted  by  boil- 
ing  water.  Two  drachms  of  the  seeds  are  sufficient  to  render  a  pint  of 
water  thick  and  ropy.  It  has  been  proposed  by  a  German  pharmaceutist  to 
evaporate  the  décoction  to  dryness,  and  powder  the  residue.  Three  grains 
of  tnis  powder  form  a  sufficiently  consistent  mucilage  with  an  ounce  of  water. 
According  to  M.  Garot,  one  part  communicates  to  a  Ihousand  parts  of  water 
a  semi-ayrupy  consistence.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  Seser.,  iii.  298.) 
Dr.  Pereira  considers  the  mucilage  of  quince  seeds  as  a  peculiar  substance, 
and  proposes  to  call  it  cydonin,  It  diifers  from  arabin  in  not  yielding  a 
precipitate  with  silicate  of  potassa,  and  from  bassorin  and  cerasia,  in  bem{ 
solubie  in  water  both  hot  and  cold. 
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Mtdieat  PnpatUt,  ^e.  The  mncitaga  of  qaiaee  seeda  may  be  uMd  fot 
^  the  purposes  to  which  other  mucilaginous  liquida  are  applied.  It  a  pre- 
ferred  by  some  practitioners  as  a  local  application  ia  coDJUQCtival  ophtbal- 
mia,  bot  ia  this  country  ia  leaa  iised  for  ttiia  purpoae  than  the  infusion  of 
sassafras  pitb. 

Off.  Prtf.  Dacoctom  CydonÏK,  Loni.  W. 

CYMINUM.  Xoni. 
Cumin  Seed. 

**  Gaminncn  Cymiiram.  IHtetu»."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  GUMINUM.  Fmit  of  Cuminam  Gymimiin.  Bd. 

Camin,  Fr^  RôoiMcher  KOmmel,  Gtrm.;  Comiao,  ilat,  fi^ii. 

CraufUM.  Sex.  Syat.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Apiaeee  or  Uah 
beUifeiv. 

6m.  Ch.  Frmt  orate,  striated.  Partial  umbd$  foar.  Jhvolucret  fooi» 
deft. 

CVmwnum  Ch/nwma».  Wilid.  S^.  Plant,  t.  U40;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
142.  t.  50.  Tbis  is  an  annual  plant,  about  six  or  eight  inehes  high,  having 
a  nrand,  sleoder,  branching  stem,  with  numeroos  narrov,  linear,  pointed« 
mootfa,  graas-like  leaves,  of  a  deep  green  coloar.  The  flowers  ar«  whit* 
or  parple,  and  ilisposed  in  numerons  terminal  ombels,  which  bave  rery  hw 
njv,  and  an  attended  with  gênerai  and  partial  inrolueres,  eonsisting  of  thiM 
or  four  linear  leaflets.  The  fmit  consists  of  two  oblong  plano-conrex  half- 
finita,  oommonly  called  seeds,  uniled  by  their  flat  sides.  The  plant  is  a  nativ* 
of  Egypt,  bat  is  cultirated  for  its  fruit  in  Sieily,  Malta,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  cumin  seeds  of  the  shops  are  elliptieal,  flat  on  one  aide,  convex,  for^ 
Towed,  and  roogh  on  the  other,  about  one-sixth  of  an  incb  in  lenglh,  and  of  a 
light-brown  colour.  Each  bas  seven  longitudinal  ridges.'  Two  seeds  are 
sometimes  onited  together  as  npon  the  plant.  Their  odour  is  pecnliar,  strong, 
andheavy;  their  taste  wartn,  bitterish,  aromatic,  and  disagreeable.  They 
omtain  much  essenlial  oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water,  of  a  yello  wish  colouri 
and  has  the  sensible  properlies  of  the  seeds. 

Médical  Propertie»  cmd  Uses.  In  médical  properties  they  resemble  the 
other  aromatic  fruits  of  umbelliferoua  plants,  but  are  more  stimnlating. 
They  are  seldom  used  in  the  United  States,  and  appear  to  hâve  been  re» 
tained  by  the  London  Collège  raerely  as  an  ingrédient  in  a  stimulant  and 
diaeatient  plaater,  which,  howerer,  has  been  discarded  in  the  last  édition  of 
Aeir  Pharraacopœia.    Their  dose  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

W. 

DELPHINIUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Larhspur. 

"The  root  of  Delphiniam  Consolida."  V.S. 

Pitd  d'illooctle,  Fr.;  Fflld-Riltersporn,  Otrm. 

Dklprbhum.  Sex.  St/»t.  Polyandrîa  Trigynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Ranunca- 
laees. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cafyx  none.  Fttal*  five.  Ntetary  bifid,  homed  behind.  Pod$ 
threeorone.  f^^ld. 

Ddpkiaium  ContoHda.  Willd.  <J^.  Plant,  ii.  1226;  Loodon's  EnofC.  «f 
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Plant»,  p.  47S.  7832.  The  larkspnr  in  a  showy  annnal  plant,  witb  an  erect, 
branched,  slightly  pubeaeent  stem.  It«  leaves  are  divided  into  linear  seg- 
ments, widely  separated,  and  forked  at  the  sammit.  The  fiowers  are  asnalljr 
of  a  beautiful  azure-blue  colour,  and  disposed  in  toose  terminal  racemes,  with 
peduncles  lonfer  than  the  bractes.  The  nectary  is  one-leaved,  with  aa 
aacending  horn  nearly  equalling  the  corolla.  The  seeds  are  contained  in 
■mooth,  solitary  capsules. 

This  species  of  larkapur  bas  been  introduced  from  Earope  into  this  conn- 
try,  where  it  has  become  naturalized,  growing  in  the  woods  and  fieldi,  and 
flowering  in  Jnne  and  July. 

Varions  parts  of  the  lariispur  hâve  been  employed  in  medieine;  and  the 
plant  is  said  to  bave  properties  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  Delphiniuru 
Stauhimeria.  (8ee  Staphisagrix  Semina.)  The  flowers  are  bitter  and 
acrid,  and,  having  formerly  been  «upposed  to  possess  the  power  of  healing 
woands,  gave  the  name  of  consolida  to  the  species.  They  were  consideied 
dinretic,  emroenagogue,  and  vermifuge  ;  but  are  not  now  used.  The  seeds 
are  very  acrid,  are  esteemed  diuretic,  and  in  large  doses  prodnce  yomiling 
and  purging.  They  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hopkins  of  Phila- 
delphia,  and  found  to  contain  delpMnia,  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  gum,  resin, 
ehlorophylle,  gallic  acid,  and  salis  of  potassa,  lime,  and  iron.  (,am.  Joum. 
cfPharm.,  xi.  8.)  A  tinetore,  prepared  by  macerating  an  ounce  of  the  seeda 
in  a  pint  of  diluted  aleohol,  has  been  found  useful  in  spasmodic  asthma  and 
dropsy.  The  dose  is  ten  drops,  to  be  gradually  increased  till  some  efTects 
opon  the  System  are  evinced.  The  remedy  has  been  employed  both  in  Ame* 
rica  and  England;  and  the  seeds  of  an  indijrenous  species,  the  D.exaltatutn, 
bave  been  applied  to  a  sirailar  purpose.  The  root  probably  poeseseea  the 
■aroe  properties  as  other  parts  of  the  plant;  but,  though  designated  in  the 
Phannacopcsia,  is  little  if  at  ail  used.  ^  W. 

DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS.  Flores.  Duh 
Flowers  ofthe  Chve  PinJc. 

DiANTHus.  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Caryopbyllacee. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  cylindrical,  one-leafed,  with  fonr  scales  at  the  base. 
Petala  five,  with  claws.  Capnde  cylindrical,  one-celled.  ff'iUd. 

Dianthus  CaryophyUus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  674;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
p.  579.  t.  205.  The  elovepink  or  carnation  is  too  well  known  to  require 
minute  description.  It  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  characterized  as  a 
species  by  its  branching  stem,  ils  solitary  flowers,  the  short  ovate  scales  of 
its  calyx,  its  ver}'  broad  beardless  petals,  and  its  linear,  subulate,  channeled, 
glaucons  leaves.  Indigenous  in  Italy,  it  is  everywhere  cnltivated  in  gar- 
dens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  of  which  numerous  varietien  hâve  been 
produced  by  hortir-ulturisis.  Those  are  selected  for  médicinal  use  which 
bave  the  deepest  red  eolour,  and  the  most  aromatic  odonr.  The  petals 
should  not  be  coUected  till  the  flower  is  fully  blown,  and  should  be  employed 
in  the  récent  state. 

They  hâve  a  fragrant  odour  said  to  reserable  that  of  the  clove.  Their 
taste  is  sweetish,  slightly  bitter,  and  somewhat  astringent.  Both  water  and 
aleohol  extract  their  sensible  properties,  and  they  yield  a  fragrant  essential 
oil  by  distillation. 

In  Europe  they  are  employed  to  impart  colour  and  flavonr  to  a  «j^rt^ 
which  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  other  less  pleasant  medicines.  Aceording  to 
the  directions  of  the  former  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia,  this  was  prepared  by 
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ntacantiag  «mi»  part  oi  Um  flowers,  without  tbeir  elav«,  with  four  parte  of 
boiling  wator  for  twelve  hours,  Uiei\  filtarinj;,  and  addiog  seven  parts  of 
wgar.  W. 

DIGITALIS.  V.S.,Ed. 
Foxghve. 

■  "Tîie  leaves  of  Digitalis  pnrpurea."  U.  S.,  Ed. 

Of.Sun.  DIGITALIS  FOLIA.  DIGITALIS  SEMINA.  Digilalis  par* 
pBtw.  hHa.  Semina.  Lond.  DIGITALIS  PURPUREA.  Folia.  Dub. 

DifiUle  poarprée,  Doightier,  Pr./  Furpurrolher  Fingerhut,  Otrm.,-  Digitale  purparaa, 
têLi  IMafen,  â^a. 

DwiTAUB.  Sex.  Syêt.  Didynaniia  AngUM^rmia.— iVW.  Ord,  Serophida* 


Gm.  Ch^  Coh/x  fire-parted.  CoroUa  bell-shaped,  fireHsIeH,  ventricose. 
Capnde  ovate,  two-celled.  JViUd. 

DigiUdU  purpurea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  263;  Woodv.  Med.  B<a.  p. 
%\S,  t.  78.  Foxglove  is  a  beantijul  plant,  with  a  biennia)  or  perwaial» 
iiMM  root,  whieli,  in  the  first  year,  sends  Ibrlh  large  tufted  laares,  aad  in 
Ae  foUowing  snmmer,  a  aiegle,  erect,  downy,  and  leafj  stem,  risiog  from 
Mro  to  five  f«et  in  height,  and  terminating  in  an  ekgaat  spike  of  purpi» 
tbvera.  The  lower  leaves  are  orate,  pointed,  about  eight  inches  in  length 
md  thiee  in  breadth,  and  stand  apon  sbort,  winged  fbotstalks  ;  the  upper  are 
alimate,  spane,  and  lanceolate  ;  both  are  obbiseljr  serrated  at  their  edgee, 
«od  itave  wrinkled  velrety  surfeces,  of  which  the  opper  is  of  a  fine  deep> 
pen  eokrar,  the  nnder  paler  and  more  downy.  The  flowers  are  numeroua» 
tnd  sttaehed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  by  short  pedondes,  in  sueh  » 
■anoer  as  generally  to  hang  down  upon  one  aide.  At  the  base  of  eaeh 
ptdmd»  ia  a  floral  leaf,  which  ia  sessile,  ovate,  and  pointed.  The  calyx  ia 
difided  into  fire  segmenta,  of  which  the  uppenaost  is  narrower  ihaa  th* 
ethats.  The  eoroUa  is  monopetalous,  bell-form,  swelling  on  the  lower  side, 
imfnkily  divided  at  the  margin  into  short  obtuse  lobes,  and  in  sbape  aad 
Me  bearng  some  resemblanee  to  the  end  of  the  finger  of  a  glove,  a  cironm* 
Muwe  whieh  bas  suggested  most  of  the  names  by  which  the  plant  is  desig» 
aited  is  différent  languagee.  Its  mouth  is  gaarded  by  long  soft  haire. 
Extemally,  it  is  in  gênerai  of  a  bright  purple  colonr  ;  intemally,  is  sprinUed 
vith  black  spots  upon  a  white  ground.  Tbere  is  a  Tariety  of  the  plant  ia 
vUefa  the  flowen  are  white.  The  filaments  are  white,  canred,  aod  snr- 
■NBted  by  large  yellow  anthers.  The  style,  which  is  simple,  supports  s 
UM  atigma.  The  seeds  are  very  email,  nnmeroua,  of  a  grayish-browa 
•eleu,  Mid-eontained  in  a  pyramidal,  two-celled  oapsnle. 

Tbe  fexgloTe  grows  wild  in  most  of  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe, 
«hem  it  flowers  in  the  middle  of  summer.  In  this  oountry  it  is  cultivated 
boih  as  an  omanMnlal  garden  plant,  and  for  médicinal  purposes.  The  ieaTee 
ne  tbe  part  nanaliy  enployed,  ahhoegh  tbe  Loadon  Collège  recognises  the 
sseds  ako  ae  officinal.  Moeh  care  is  requisite  in  seleeting,  preparing,  and 
fnserrinf  foxglove  in  order  to  insore  its  activity.  The  Teavea  should  be 
galbeied  in  the  second  year,  immediately  befere  er  dnring  the  period  of 
■fleiesteiin,  and  those  only  shonld  ba  choses  which  are  fnlNgrown  and 
piifaulj!  fresh.  {Gager.)  It  is  said  that  those  plants  are  préférable  whieh 
grew  ipmtaneoasly  in  elerated  places,  exposed  to  the  son.  (Duncan.)  As 
ti*e  IcÉtftalk  and  mid-rib  are  comparatively  inactive,  they  may  be  rejeeted. 
Wiibcrieg  reeommends  that  the  leaves  shoold  be  dried  either  in  the  sunahinc, 
orby  ageoUe  hemX  befbr*  the  fice;  and  care  thoold  be  taken  to  keep  tbeia 
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separate  daring  the  drying  prooess.  Pereira  sUttes  that  a  more  eommon, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  a  préférable  mode,  is  to  dry  tiiem  in  a  basket,  in  a  dark 
place,  in  a  drying  stove.  It  is  probabiy  owing,  in  part,  to  the  want  of  pro- 
per  attention  in  preparing  digitalis  for  the  market,  tbat  it  is  so  ofien  to  be 
found  ineffieient.  Much  of  the  medicine  kept  in  our  shopa  is  obtained 
from  the  aettlement  of  the  Shakers  in  New  York,  and  is  in  the  state  of 
oblong  compact  masses,  into  «hich  the  leaves  are  probabiy  eompressed 
before  they  are  thoronglily  dried.  In  eome  of  thèse  cakes  the  digitalis  is  of 
good  quality;  but  we  hâve  seen  others  in  which  it  was  quite  the  reverse, 
and  some  which  were  mouldy  in  the  interior;  and  upon  the  whole,  cannot 
but  coHsider  this  mode  of  preparing  the  drug  as  objectionable.  The  dried 
leaves  should  be  kept  in  tin  canisters,  well  closed  so  as  to  ezclude  light  and 
moisture^  or  they  may  be  pulverized,  and  the  powder  preserred  in  well- 
stopped  and  opaque  phials.  As  foxglove  détériorâtes  by  time,  it  should  be 
frequently  renewed,  as  often,  if  possible,  as  once  a  year.  Ita  quality  must 
be  judged  of  by  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  the  characteristic  propertiet 
of  colour,  smell,  and  especially  of  taste. 

Propertiet.  Foxglove  is  without  smell  in  the  récent  state,  bat  acquires  a 
faint  narcotic  odour  when  dried.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  nauseons.  The 
colour  of  the  dried  leaf  is  a  dull  pale  green,  modiiîed  by  the  whitish  down 
upon  the  under  surface  ;  that  of  the  powder  is  a  fine  deep  green.  Digitalis 
yields  its  virtues  both  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  dried  leaves  analyzed  by 
Kein  and  Haase,  were  found  to  contain  in  100  parts,  5'5  of  a  green  resin, 
soft,  viscid,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile  oils,  and  possessing 
the  properties  of  a  lùixture  of  resin  and  fixed  oil  ;  18-0  of  gam  mixed  with  t 
sait  of  potassa  ;  2-0  of  superoxalate  of  potassa  ;  52-0  of  lignin  ;  5*5  of  water, 
with  6*0  parts  losL  According  to  Haase,  the  virtues  of  digitalis  dépend 
«pon  the  soft  resin.  (Berzelitis,  Trailé  de  Chimie.)  MM.  Brault  and 
Pogrgiale  state,  as  ihe  resnlt  of  their  researches,  that  the  leaves  contain  chlo- 
rophylle, resin,  a  fatty  matter,  starch,  vegetable  fibre,  gum,  tannin,  a  volatile 
oil,  and  salts  of  lime  and  of  potassa.  They  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  vir- 
tues  of  the  plant  cbiefly  to  the  resin,  which  bas  a  bitter,  acrid,  almost  corro- 
sive  taste.  The  pretended  digitalin  of  M.  Le  Royer  bas  turned  ont  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  chlorophylle,  resin,  fatty  matter,  and  differ* 
entrSalts  of  lime  and  potassa.  {Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxi.  130.)  The  résulta 
of  analysis,  in  relation  to  the  active  principle  of  the  drug,  are  as  yet  qaile 
unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Morries  obtained  a  narcotic  empyreumatic  oil  by  iu 
destructive  distillation. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Digitalis  is  narcotic,  sédative,  and  diuretic. 
When  administered  in  qnantities  sufficient  to  bring  the  System  decidedly 
under  its  influence,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  sensé  of  tightness  or  weight  with 
dull  pain  in  the  head,  vertige,  dimness  or  other  disorder  of  vision,  and  more 
or  less  confusion  in  the  mental  opérations.  At  the  sarae  time,  it  occasionally 
gives  rise  to  irritation  in  the  pharynx  and  Œsophagus,  which  extends  to  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  producing  hoarseness  ;  and,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
ptyalism  bas  been  observed  to  resuit  from  its  action.  It  sometimes  also 
disturbs  the  bowels,  and  excites  nausea,  or  even  vomiting.  Another  effect, 
which,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  is  highly  important,  is  an  augmenled 
flow  of  urine.  This  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  the  increased  absorption 
which  digitalis  is  supposed  to  produce;  aod  in  support  of  this  opinion  iti* 
stated,  that  its  diuretic  opération  is  observable  only  when  dropsical  effusion 
exista  ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  capable  of  augmenting  the  quantity 
of  urine  in  heallli,  and  it  probabiy  exerts  a  directty  stimulating  influence 
over  the  secretory  function  of  the  ki<lney8.  This  influence  i»  said  some- 
times to  extend  to  the  génital  organs.  (N.  Am.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  s>« 
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p.  S35.)  Besidei  the  rarious  effecta  abore  deUiled,  digitalis  exerta  a  ra> 
markably  sedauve  opération  upon  the  heart  This  is  exhibited  in  the  redao- 
tioB  botb  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  puise,  which  sometimea  ainks  from 
Ihe  ocdioary  standard  to  50,  40,  or  even  80  strokes  ia  the  minute.  In  aoroe 
instances,  however,  it  undergoes  Utile  change  ;  in  others  only  becomes  irregu- 
lar  ;  and  we  are  told  that  il  is  even  occasionally  increased  in  frequency.  It 
vas  obserred  by  Dr.  Baildon,  that  the  effects  of  digitalis  upon  the  circulation 
were  very  much  influenced  by  posture.  Thns,  in  his  own  case,  the  puise 
which  had  been  reduced  from  110  to  40  in  the  recumbent  position,  was  in- 
creased to  72  wben  he  sat,  and  to  100  when  he  stood.  We  do  net  diacorer 
anything  remarkable  in  this  circumstance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  puise 
ia  always  more  fréquent  in  the  erect  than  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  the 
différence  ia  grealer  in  a  state  of  debility  than  in  health.  Digitalis  diminishea 
the  frequency  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  by  a  direcdy  debilitating  power  ; 
and  thia  very  debility,  wben  any  exertion  ia  made  which  calls  for  increased 
action  in  that  organ,  causes  it  to  attempt,  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ita 
contractiona,  to  meet  the  demand  which  it  ia  wholly  unable  to  aupply  by  aa 
incieaae  in  their  force. 

The  varioua  effecta  above  detailed  roay  reault  from  digitalis  given  in  doeea 
calcnlated  to  produce  its  immédiate  influence.  In  larger  quantitiea  ita  opéra- 
tion ia  more  violent  Nansea  and  vomiting,  stupor  or  delirium,  cold  sweats, 
extreme  prostration  of  gênerai  strength,  hiccough,  convulsions,  syncope,  are 
among  the  alarming  symptoms  which  indicate  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
medicine.  Thèse  effects  are  best  counteracted  by  stimulants,  such  as  brandy, 
the  Tolatiie.alkali,  and  opium.  When  there  is  reason  to  bclieve  that  any  of 
the  poison  remains,  it  is  obviously  proper,  before  employing  otber  measurea, 
to  eracoale  the  atomach  by  the  free  use  of  warm  liquids.  From  the  expéri- 
menta of  M.  Bonjean  it  would  appear  that  powdered  digitalia  may  be  given 
to  fowla,  in  large  quantities,  wiih  entire  impunity.  {Joum.  de  Fharm.  et 
de  CMm.,  3e  aer.,  iv.  21.) 

A  peculiarity  of  digitalis  is  that,  after  having  been  given  in  moderate  doses 
for  several  days,  without  any  apparent  effect,  it  sonietimea  acts  «uddenly  with 
an  aceumulated  influence,  endangering  even  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is, 
moreover,  very  permanent  in  its  opération,  which,  having  onse  commenced, 
is  maintained  like  that  of  mercnry,  for  a  considérable  period,  without  any 
iresh  accessions  of  the  medicine.  The  practical  inferenees  deducible  from 
thèse  properties  of  digitalis  are,  first,  that  after  it  bas  been  administered  for 
some  lime  without  effect,  great  caution  should  be  observed  not  to  increase  tbe 
doae,  nor  to  nrge  tbe  medicine  too  vigoronsly  ;  and  secondly,  that  aAer  ita 
effecta  hâve  begun  to  appear,  it  ahould  be  suspended  for  a  time,  or  exhibited 
in  moderate  doses,  lest  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  its  influence  should  be 
«xperienced.  In  numerous  instances  death  bas  resolted  from  its  incautious 
eoiployment. 

Digitalis  haa  been  long  known  to  possess  médicinal  powers  ;  but  it  waa 
aever  generally  used,  nor  regarded  as  a  standard  remedy,  till  afier  its  appli- 
cation by  Witbering  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  about  the  year  1775.  It  ia 
at  présent  employed  very  extensively,  botb  for  its  diuretic  power,  and  for  ita 
•eustive  influence  over  tbe  circulation.  The  former  tenders  it  highly  oeefal 
in  diopeical  diseases,  thongh  like  ail  other  remédies  it  very  frequently  faila  ; 
the  latter  adapta  it  to  the  treatment  of  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  0 
xeqaiiea  to  be  eontrolled.  The  idea  waa  at  one  period  entertained,  that  ît 
might  aerve  aa  a  substitute  for  the  lancet  in  fébrile  and  inflammatory  com- 
plaints;  and  it  bas  been  much  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Italian  phy- 
s,  wbo  pnteliaed  in  accordance  with  the  cotUrm-ttamulmU  doctrine; 
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bot  expérience  hu  proved  that  it  is  a  reiy  frail  support  in  any  case  m  whieli 
the  aymptoms  of  inflammation  are  euch  as  to  call  for  the  loss  of  blood.  As 
an  adjuvant  to  the  lancet,  and  in  cases  in  wbich  circumatances  forbid  the 
employment  of  this  remedy,  it  »  oficn  teiy  useful.  Though  it  certainly  h*» 
not  the  povrer,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  it  by  some  practitioners,  of  curing 
phthisia,  it  acts  beneficially  as  a  palliative  in  that  eomplaint  by  depreasing 
the  excited  nioveraents  of  the  heart  In  the  same  way  it  proves  advant»- 
geous  in  aneurism,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  palpitations  from 
rhenmatic  or  gouty  irritation,  end  in  varions  forms  of  hemorrhage,  after action 
has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by  the  lancet  It  has  also  been  prescribed  ib 
mania,  epilepsy,  pertussis,  and  spasmodic  asthma;  and  highiy  respectaUe 
testimony  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  ils  occasional  effieacy  in  thèse  com- 
plaintB  ;  bat  any  good  which  may  be  derived  from  it  is  ascribable  rather  K> 
it>  influence  over  the  brain  and  nerves,  than  to  that  which  it  exercises  oter 
the  circulation.  In  delirium  tremens  it  has  been  reoently  recommended  as 
a  spécifie,  given  in  the  form  -of  infusion,  in  the  fnll  dose,  repeated  every  two 
hoQTs  till  symptoms  of  narcotism  are  induced  ;  bat  the  practiee  is  somewhat 
hazardous  unless  the  patient  be  carefuUy  watched.  (.^in  Jmtm.  of  Mei. 
Sd.,  xvii.  501.)  The  medicine,  extemally  applied,  is  raid  to  ect  speedily 
and  powerfuUy  as  a  dinretic,  and  to  hâve  been  nsed  advantageously  in  dropsy. 
For  this  purpose  the  fresh  leaves  bniised,  or  the  tinclure  may  be  rubbéd 
over  the  abdomen  and  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  (^Revue  Médietde,  May, 
1834.) 

Digitalis  is  most  eflectually  administered  in  substance.  The  dose  of  tbe 
powder  is  one  grain,  repeated  twice  or  three  timea  a  day,  and  gradually 
increased  till  some  effect  is  produced  upon  thehead,  stomach,  puise,  or 
kidncys,  when  it  should  be  omiited  or  reduced.  The  infusion  and  tinetore 
are  oflScinal  préparations  oflen  resorted  to.  (See  Infu»um  Digitalis,  and 
Tïnctura  Digitalis.)  The  extract  has  also  been  employed  ;  and  Orfila  found 
it,  whether  prepared  with  water  or  alcohol,  more  powerful  than  tlie  powder; 
but  the  virtues  of  digitalis  are  too  energetic  to  require  concentration  ;  and  the 
préparation  is  not  more  certain  than  the  powder.  The  décoction  has  also 
been  used,  but  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Enormous  doses  of  this  me- 
dicine bave  sometimes  been  given  with  asserted  impunity  ;  and  whet)  they 
occasion  fuU  vomiting,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  sometimes  prove  tiarm- 
leas  ;  but  when  the  alarming  conséquences  which  sometimes  resuit  from  com- 
peratively  rooderate  doses  are  considercd,  the  practiee  mnstbe  condemned  as 
exceedingly  hazardous. 

Off.  Prep.    Extractum  Digitalis,  Lanà.,  Ed.}  Infusnm  Digitalis,  ZT.  S., 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pilalœ  Digitalis  et  ScHIk,  Ed.}  Tinctura  Digitalis,  U.  S., 
'  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 


DIOSMA.  U.S.,  Lond. 
Buchu. 

"  The  leaves  of  Diosma  erenata."  U.  S,  "  Diosma  crenata.  JFhHa."  LoTtd. 

Off.  Syn.  BUCKU.  J^eaves  of  varioua  species  of  Barosma.  Ed.;  DI- 
OSMA. CRENATA.  FUùt.  BUCHU.  Dub. 

This  medicine  consists  of  the  leaves  of  diflierent  plants  growing  at  tiie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  formeriy  ranked  in  the  eenos  Diosma,  but  transferrad 
by  botanists  to  the  genus  Barotma,  so  naroed  from  the  «trong  odour  of  the 
Imres  ifioçua  «ad  ^qut)i    TJie  B.  cnaata,  B,  eremiUitm,  paà  B. 
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foiia  nre  described  bjr  Lindley  as  médicinal  species.  The  leaves  of  thèse 
and  other  Barosmas,  and  of  sotne  ^galhoitnas,  are  coUected  by  the  Holten- 
tots,  who  value  them  on  account  of  their  odour,  and,  under  the  name  of 
bookoo  or  buchu,  rub  ihem,  in  the  state  of  powder,  upon  their  greasy  bodies. 
Bakosma.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Rutaceœ. 
Gm.  Ch.  Calyx  five-clefl  or  five-parted.  Disk  lining  the  bottom  of  the 
caJyx  generally  with  a  short  scarcely  prominent  rira.  Pelais  five,  wilh 
short  claws.  FUammts  ten  ;  the  five  opposite  the  petals  stérile,  petiiloid  ; 
the  other  five  longe^  subulate.  Style  as  long  as  the  petals.  Stigma  minute, 
fire-lobed.  Fruit  composed  of  five  cocci  covered  with  glandular  dots  at  the 
back.  {Condeniedfrom  Lindley.)  Thèse  plants  are  ail  small  shrubs,  wilh 
opposite  leaves,'  and  peduncled  âowers. 

Baroama  crenata.  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  213. — Diosma  crenata.  De 
Cand.  Prodnm.  i.  714  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  3d  éd.  V.  62.  This  is  a 
•lender  shrub,  with  smooth,  soroewhat  angular  branches,  of  a  purplish  colour. 
I%e  leaves  are  opposite,  ovate  or  obovate,  acute,  serrated  and  glandular  at 
ihe  edge,  coriaceous,  and  full  of  small  petlucid  dots  on  the  under  surface. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  of  a  reddish  tint,  and  stand  solitarily  at  the  end  of 
short,  latéral,  leafy  shoots. 

Pnperties.  The  huchu  leaves  of  the  shops  are  from  three-qnarlers  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  long,  from  three  to  five  lines  broad,  elliptical,  lanceolate 
ovate  or  obovate,  sometimes  slighlly  pointed,  soraetimes  blunt  at  the  apex, 
very  finely  notched  and  glandular  at  the  edges,  smooth  and  of  a  green  colour 
on  the  apper  surface,  dotted  and  paler  beneath,  and  of  a  firm  consistencë. 
Their  odoaris  strong,  diflusive,  and  somewhat  aromatic;  their  taste  bitter- 
ish,  and  closely  analogous  to  that  of  mint.  Thèse  various  properties  are 
abnndantly  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  senna,  with  which  they  might 
be  confounded  upon  a  careless  inspection.  They  are  sometimes-  mixed  with 
portions  of  the  stalks  and  fruit.  Analyzed  by  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  they 
were  foond  to  contain  in  1000  parts,  6-65  parts  of  a  light,  brownish-yellow, 
and  higiily  odorous  volatile  oil,  211-7  of  gum,  51*7  of  extractivè,  Il  of  chlo- 
rophylle, and  21-51  of  resin.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  their  virtues,  which 
probably  dépend  on  the  volatile  oil  and  extractivè  tiaatter.  The  latter  is  pre- 
eipitated  by  the  infnsion  of  galls. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  lises.    Bocha  leaves  are  gently  stimulant,  wjlh 

a  pecnliar  tendency  to  the  urinary  organ«,  producing  diuresis,  and,  like  ail 

other  siinilar  medicines,  exciling  diaphoresis  wben  circumstances  favour  this 

mode  of  action.     The  Hottentots  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  hâve  long  used 

them  ia  a  variety  of  diseases.    From  thèse  rode  practitioners  they  were 

borrowed  by  the  résident  Ënglish  and  Dutch  physicians,  by  whose  recom- 

inendation  they  hâve  been  employed  to  some  extent  in  Great  Britain  and 

on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  hâve  attracted  attention  on  this  side  of  the 

Adantic     They  are  chiefly  given  in  complaints  of  the  urinary  organs,  such 

as  grave!,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  morbid  irritation  of  the  bladder  and 

nrethra,  disease  of  the  prostate,  and  rétention  or  incontinence  of  urine  from 

a  loss  of  tone  in  the  parts  concerned  in  its  évacuation.    The  remedy  bas  aiso 

been  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  rheumatism  and  cutaneous  affec- 

tioDS.     From  twenty  to  .thirty  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  given  two  or 

three  ttmes  a  day.     The  leaves  are  aIso  used  in  infusion,  in  the  proportion 

ef  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  the  dose  is  one  or  two  fluid- 

oanoes.     A  tincture  bas  been  employed  as  a  stimulant  embrocalion  in  local 

pains. 

OIT-  P*^'  Infusnm  Diosmœ,  U.  S.,  lAmd.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tinctnra  Bnchn, 
.,  JËd,  "  • 
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DIOSPYROS.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Persimmon. 

*'  TTie  bark  of  Diospyros  Virginiana."  U.  S. 

Diospyros.  Sex.  Sy»t.  Diœcia  Octandria. — Aat.  Ord.  Ebenacete. 

Gen.  Ch.  Mâle.  Calyx  four  to  six-deft.  CoroUa  urceolate,  four  to  sùc- 
cleft.  Slamens  eight  to  sixteen;  filaments  often  produciiig  two  anthera. 
Female.  Flower  as  tbe  maie.  Stigma»  four  or  fire.  Berry  eight  to  twelve- 
aeeded.  Nuttall. 

Diospyros  Virginiana.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  1107;  Michaux,  N.  An. 
Sylv.  ii.  219.  The  persimmon  is  an  indigenous  tree,  rising  in  the  Southern 
States  ia  favourable  situations  to  the  height  of  sixty  fept,  with  a  trank 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  seldom  attaining  more  than  half 
this  size  near  its  northem  limita,  and  often  not  higher  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  The  stem  is  sttaight,  and  in  the  .old  tree  covered  with  Ji  furroweid 
blackish  bark.  The  branches  are  spreading  ;  the  leaves  ovate  oblong,  aoa- 
minate,  entire,  smooth,  reticulately  veined,  alternate,  and  supported  on  pubes- 
cent  footstalks.  The  buds  are  smooth.  The  maie  and  feroale  âowers  are 
on  différent  trees.  Thejr  ate  latéral,  axillaiy,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  of  a 
pale  orange  colour,  and  not  conepicuous.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  berry,  of  a 
dark  yellow  colour  externally  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  containing  numerous 
seeds  embedded  in  a  soft  yellow  pulp. 

This  tree  is  very  common  in  4he  Middle^nd  Southém  States  ;  biit.accord- 
ing  to  Michaux,  does  not  flonrish  beyond  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude.  The  Aowers  appear  in  May  or  June  ;  but  the  fruit  is  not  ripe  lill 
the  middle  of  autumn.  While  in  the  green  state,  the  fruit  is  excessively 
astringent;  but  when  perfectly  mature,  and  after  having  been  touched  by  the 
frost,  it  is  sweet  and  p^^atable.  We  are  told  by  Michaux,  that  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  it  is  made  into  cakee  with  bran,  and  used  for 

Î>reparing  béer  with  tlie  addition  of  water,  hops,  and  yeasl.  A  spirituous 
iquor  may  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  fermented  infusion.  The 
unripe  fruit  bas  beén  advantageously  used  by  Dr.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  in 
diarrhœa,  chronic  dysentery,  and  utérine  hemorrhage.  He  gave  it  in  infusion, 
syrup,  and  vinous  tinciure,  préparée!  in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  of 
the  bniised  fresh  fruit,  to  two  fluldounces  of  the  vehicle,  atid  administered 
in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  or  more  for  infants,  and  half  a  Huidounce  or 
more  for  adults.  (^m.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sei.,  N.  S.,  iv.  29.7.)  The  bark  is 
the  only  part  of  the  tree  directed  by  the  Pharmacopœia.  It  is  astringent  and 
very  biiter  ;  and  is  said  to  hâve  been  used  advantageously  in  intermittents, 
and  ia  the  form  of  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sorethroat.  W. 

DRAOONTIUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
■SkunJc  Ckibbage. 

"  The  root  of  Dracontium  fœtidum — Ictodee  fœtidua  (^Bigdow) — Sym- 
plocarpus  fœtidus  (Barton,  Med.  Bot.)."  U.JS. 

Botanists  hâve  bad  some  difficulty  in  properly  arranging  this  plant.  It  is 
attached  by  Willdenow  to  ibe  genua  Draconliian,  by  Michaux  and  Pursh  is 
considered  a  Pothos,  and  by  American  botanists  bas  been  erected  into  a  new 
genus,  whioh  NuttaU  calls  Symplocarpus  after  Salisbury,  and  for  which  Dr. 
Bigelow  has  proposed  the  name  Iciodes,  expressive  of  the  odour  of  the  plant. 
The  term  SymjMcarpus,  though  erroneous  in  its  origin,  was  fîrst  proposed 
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for  the  new  genns,  and,  having  been  adopted  hj  «everal  botaniste,  shoald  be 
retained. 
Symplocarpu».  Sex.  Smt.  Tfetrandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Âracese. 
Gen.  Ch.  Spathe  hootied.  Spadix  covered  wilh  perfect  âowers.  Calyx 
irith  four  segments.  Pttah  none.  Style  pyramidal.  Seed»  immersed  ia 
the  spadix.  Bigtlow. 

Sytnfdocarputfcetidtu.  Barlon,  Mtd.  Bot.  i.  123. — Ictodes  fœtidtts.  Bige- 
low,  .4fW.  Aferf.  Bot.  il.  41.  The  skunk  cabbage  is  a  very  cnrions  plant,  the 
only  one  of  the  geitus  ta  which  it  belongs.  The  root  is  perenniat,  large, 
abrupt,  and  Aimished  with  numerous  âeshy  fibres,  which  peneirate  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  or  more.  The  spathe,  which  appears  before  the  leaves,  is 
ovate,  acuminate,  obliquely  depressed  at  the  apex,  auriculated  at  the  base, 
folded  inwards  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  brownish-purple  colour,  varted  with 
spots  of  red,  yellow,  and  green.  Wtthin  the  spathe,  the  âowers,  which  re- 
semble it  in  colour,  are  placed  in  great  numbers  upon  a  globose,  peduncled 
spadix,  for  which  they  ibrra  a  compact  covering.  After  the  spathe  has 
decayed,  the  spadix  continnes  to  grow,  and,  when  the  fruit  is  matnre,  has 
attained  a  size  exceeding  by  several  fold  its  original  dimensions.  The  dif- 
férent parts  of  the  flower,  with  the  exception  of  the  anthers,  augment  in  like 
proportion.  At  the  base  of  each  style  i»  a  roundish  seed,  immersed  in  the 
spadix,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  speckled  with  purpte  and  yellow.  The 
leaves,  which  rise  from  the  ground  after  the  ilowers,  are  numerous  and 
erowded,  oblong,  cordate,  acute,  smooth,  strongly  veined,  and  attached  to 
the  root  by  long  pétioles,  which  are  hollowed  in  front,  and  furnished  with 
coloured  sheathiug  stipules.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  leaves  are 
My  developed,  Ihey  are  very  large,  being  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length, 
and  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  breadtb. 

This  plant  is  indigenons,  growing  abnndantly  in  meadows,  swamps,  and 
otber  wet  places  throughout  the  whole  northern  and  middle  sections  of  the 
Union.  Its  flowers  appear  in  March  and  April,  and  in  the  lower  latitudes 
often  8o  early  as  February.  The  fruit  is  usually  quite  ripe,  and  the  leaves 
aie  decayed  before  the  end  of  August.  The  plant  is  very  censpicuous  from 
ils  abondance,  and  from  the  magnitude  of  its  leaves.  AU  parts  of  H  hâve  a 
dtsagreeable  fetid  odonr,  thei>ght  to  resemble  that  of  the  offensive  animal 
after  which  it  is  named.  This  odour  résides  in  an  extremely  volatile  princi- 
ple,  which  is  rapidly  dissipaled  by  beat,  and  diminisbed  by  desiccation.  The 
roet  is  the  part  usually  employed  in  medieine.  It  should  be  eolleeted  in 
aatomn,  or  early  in  spring,  and  dried  with  care. 

The  dried  root,  as  found  in  the  shops,  consists  of  two  distinct  portions  ; 
the  body  or  caudex,  either  whole  or  in  transverse  slices,  and  the  separated 
ndicles.  The  former,  when  whole,  is  cylindrical,  or  in  the  shape  of  a 
tmneated  cône,  two  or  ihree  inches  long  by  about  an  inch  in  thiekness, 
eztemaily  dark  brown  and  very  rongh  from  the  insertion  of  the  radiclea, 
intermdly  white  and  amylaceous.  The  latter  are  in  pièces  of  varions  lengths, 
aboat  as  thick  as  a  hen's  quill,  very  much  flattened  and  wrinkled,  white 
within,  and  eovered  by  a  yellowish  reddish-brown  epidermis,  of  a  consider- 
aUy  ligbter  shade  than  thatof  the  body  of  the  root.  The  fetid  odonr  remains, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  for  a  considérable  period  after  the  completion  of 
the  drying  process.  The  taste,  though  less  decided  than  in  the  fresh  state, 
is  still  acnd,  manifesting  itself,  after  the  root  has  been  chewed  for  a  short  lime, 
by  a  pricking  and  smarting  sensation  in  the  mooth  and  tfaroat.  The  acri- 
mooy,  however,  is  dissipated  by  beat,  and  is  eniirely  lost  in  décoction.  It 
is  also  diminished  by  time  and  exposure;  and  the  root  should  not  be  keptfor 
nae  longer  than  a  single  season.  According  to  Mr.  Tarner  (see  Inaug. 
E9»a»f  m  An.  Jounu  of  Pharm.,  viii.  2.),  the  radicles,  even  in  the  récent 
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plant,  hâve  lésa  acrimony  than  the  caudex.  The  seeds  are  said  by  Mr.  Tar- 
ner  to  hâve  an  exceedingly  acrid  taste,  and,  though  inodorous  when  whole,  U> 
give  out  strongly,  when  bruised,  the  peculiar  odour  of  thé  plant. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Uses.  The  properties  of  this  root  are  those  of 
a  stimulant,  anlispasmodic,  and  narcotic.  In  large  doses  it  occasions  nausea 
and  vomiting,  with  headache,  vertigo,  and  dimness  of  vision.  Dr.  Bigelow 
has  witnessed  thèse  efiècts  from  thirty  grains  of  the  reoently  dried  root. 
The  medicine  was  introduced  inlo  notice  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Cutler,  who 
recommended  it  highly  as  an  antispasmodic  in  asthma;  and  it  has  beea 
subsequently  employed  with  apparent  advantage  in  chronic  catarrh,  chronic 
rheumatiain,  and  hysteria.  Cures  are  also  said  to  hâve  been  efiected  by  ita 
use  in  dropsy. 

It  ia  best  given  in  powder,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenly  grains, 
to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  |rradually  increased  till  some 
évidence  of  its  action  is  aâbrded.  A  strong  infusion  is  sometimes  employed, 
and  the  people  in  the  country  prépare  a  syrup  from  the  fresh  root;  but  the 
latter  préparation  is  very  unequal.  The  root  itself,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is 
of  uncertain  strength,  in  conséquence  of  its  détérioration  by  âge.  W. 

DULCAMARA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Bittersrveet. 

"The  stalk*  of  Solanum  Dulcamara."  U.S.  "Solanum  Duloaman. 
Coulis."  Lond.,  Dub.     "  Twigs  of  Solanum  Dulcamara."  Ed. 

Doace-tmàre,  Fr.;  Bittertess,  Alpranken,  Germ.;  Dulcamara,  Ilal^  Span. 

SoLANUH.     Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — NcU.  Ord.  Solanacee. 

Gen.  Ch.  CoroUa  wheel-shaped.  Anthers  somewhat  coalescing,  opening 
by  two  pores  at  the  apex.  Berry  two-celled.  Wiild. 

This  genus  includes  numerous  apecies,  of  which  several  hâve  been  uaed 
ia  medicine.  Besides  the  ■S'.  Dulcamara,  which  is  (he  only  officinal  species, 
two  others  merit  a  brief  notice.  1.  The  Solanum  nignan,  the  common 
garden  or  black  nightshade,  is  an  annual  plant  from  one  to  two  feet  bigh, 
with  an  unarmed  herbaceous  stem,  ovate,  angular-dentate  leaves,  and  wbite 
or  pale  violet  flowers,  arranged  in  peduncled  nodding  umbel-like  raeemes, 
and  followed  by  clusters  of  spherical  black  berries,  about  the  size  of  peas. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  species,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Uniled  States.  The  leaves  are  the  part  employed  in  medicine.  They 
are  said  to  produce  diaphoresia,  sometimes  diuresia  and  moderato  purging, 
and  in  large  doses  nausea  and  giddiness.  As  a  medicine  they  hâve  been  usmI 
in  cancerous,  scrofuloua,  and  scorbulic  diseases,  and  other  painful  ulcérons 
affections,  being  given  intemally,  and  applied  at  the  same  time  in  the  form 
of  pouhice,  ointment,  or  décoction  to  the  tumeurs  or  ulcers  themselves.  A 
grain  of  the  dried  leaves  may  be  given  every  night  and  gradually  increased  te 
ten  or  twelve  grains,  or  till  some  sensible  effect  is  experienced.  The  medi- 
cine,  however,  is  acarcely  used  at  présent.  By  some  persons  the  poisonoos 
properties  usually  ascribed  to  the  common  nightshade  are  doubted.  M. 
Dunal,  of  Montpellier,  states  as  the  reault  of  numerous  experintents,  tbat 
the  berries  are  not  poisonons  to  raan  or  the  inferior  animais  ;  and  the  leaves 
are  said  to  be  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bour- 
bon as  food,  having  been  previoualy  boiled  in  water.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
active  principle  of  the  plant  must  hâve  been  extracted  by  décoction.  2.  The 
leaves,  stalks,  and  unripe  berries  of  the  Solanum  tuberosum,  or  cOmmon 
potato,  are  asserted  to  hâve  narcotic  properties,  and  an  extract  prepared  from 
the  leaves  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy  in  cough  and  spasmodic  affec- 
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tiona,  in  which  it  is  said  to  act  like  optain.  {Geiger.)  From  haif  a  grain  to 
two  grains  may  be  given  as  a  dose.  Dr.  Latham,  of  liOndon,  found  the  ex- 
tract to  produce  very  favourable  effects  in  protracted  cough,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism,  angina  pectoris,  cancer  of  the  utérus,  &c.  The  influence  which  it 
exercised  npon  the  nerrous  System  was  strongly  marked,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  dose  could  not  be  increased  above  a  few  grains  withoat  giving 
rise  to  threatening  ayroptoros.  It  appeared  to  Dr.  Latham  to  be  very  analo- 
|0U8  in  its  opération  to  digitalis.  His  expérimenta  were  repeated  in  Phtla- 
delphia  by  Dr.  Worsham  with  very  différent  résulta.  The  extract  was  found, 
in  the  quantity  of  nearly  one  hundred  grains,  to  produce  no  sensible  efiect 
on  the  System.  (Philad.  Joum.  of  Med,  and  Phyt.  Science»,  vi.  22.)  We 
can  reconcile  thèse  opposite  statements  only  npon  the  supposition,  that  the 
propertiea  of  the  plant  vary  with  the  season,  or  with  the  place  and  circum- 
stances  of  culture.  An  excellent  form  of  stareh,  called  potato  arrow-root,  is 
prepared  from  potatoes  for  médical  use  ;  and  an  imitation  of  sago  is  sdso 
made  from  them  in  Germany.  Dr.  Julios  Otto  found  aolania  in  the  germa 
of  ibe  potato.  He  was  induced  to  make  the  investigation  by  obserring  that 
cattle  were  destroyed  by  feeding  on  the  reeidue  of  germinated  potatoes,  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  brandy. 

Soianum  Dulcamara.  Willd.  i^.  Plant,  i.  1088  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p; 
337.  U  84  ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  i.  160.  The  bittersweei  or  tvoody 
rùghtthade  is  a  dimbing  shmb,  wtlh  a  slender,  roundish,  branching,  woody 
stem,  which,  in  favourable  situations,  rises  six  or  eight  feet  in  beight.  The 
leares  are  alternale,  petiolate,  ovate,  pointed,  veined,  soft,  smooth,  and  of  a 
dull  green  colour.  Many  near  the  top  of  the  stem  are  fumished  with  latéral 
projections  at  their  base,  giving  thera  a  hastate  form.  Most  of  them  are 
qnite  entire,  some  cordate  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  élégant 
dusters,  somewhat  analogous  to  cymes,  and  standing  opposite  to  the  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  very  small,  purplish,  and  divided  into  five  blunt  persistent 
segments.  The  corolla  is  wheel'sbaped,  with  five-pointed  reflected  segments 
which  are  of  a  videt-blue  colour,  with  a  darker  purple  vein  running  longi- 
lodînally  tlirough  their  centre,  and  two  shining  greenish  spots  at  the  base  of 
eacb.  The  filaments  are  very  short,  and  support  large  ereet  lemon-yellow 
antfaers,  which  cohere  in  tlie  form  of  a  cône  around  the  style.  The  berries 
are  of  an  bval  shape  and  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  continue  lo  hang  in 
beantifol  bunches  afler  the  leaves  hâve  fallen. 

This  {dant  is  common  to  Europe  and  North  America.  It  flourishes  most 
Inxuriantly  in  damp  and  sheltered  places,  as  on  the  banks  of  rivulet»,  and 
among  the  thickets  wbich  border  onr  natural  meadows.  It  is  alao  found  in 
higher  and  nutre  exposed  situations,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens. 
In  the  United  States  it  extends  from  New  Engknd  to  Ohio,  and  is  in  bloom 
from  June  to  Âugust.  The  root  and  stalk  hâve  médicinal  properties,  though 
the  latter  only  is  officinal.  The  berries,  which  were  formerly  esteemed 
poisonoQs,  and  thought  to  act  with  great  severity  on  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
are  now  said  to  be  innoxions.  Bittersweet  should  be  gathered  in  autumn, 
af^  the  fall  of  the  leaf  ;  and  the  extrême  twigs  should  be  selected.  That 
grown  io  high  and  dry  sitirations  is  said  to  be  the  beet. 

The  drieu  twigs,  as  bronght  to  the  shops,  are  of  varions  lengths,  cylindri- 
cal,  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  externally  wrinkled  and  of  a  grayish-ash 
colour,  consisting  of  a  tnin  bark,  an  interior  ligneous  portion,  and  a  central 
pith.  They  are  inodorous,  thoagh  tbe  stalk  in  the  récent  state  emits,  when 
bmised,  a  peculiar,  rather  nanseons  smell.  Their  taste,  which  is  at  first 
bitter,  and  afterwards  sweetish,  has  given  origin  to  ûie  name  of  the  plant. 
Boiling  water  extracts  ail  their  virtues.     Thèse  are  supposed  to  dépend,  at 
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letst  in  part,  opon  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle  called  solanin  or  «o/ama« 
which  was  originally  discovered  by  M.  Deafosses,  of  Besançon,  in  the  ber« 
ries  of  the  Solanum  nigrttm,  and  has  subsequently  been  found  in  the  stalks, 
leavea,  and  berries  of  the  iS^.  Jhtlcatnara  and  S.  tuberomm.  It  is  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  bittersweet  combined  with  roalic  acid.*  Solania  is  in  the 
form  of  a  white  opaque  powder,  or  of  délicate  acicular  crystals,  aoraewhat 
like  those  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  though  finer  and  shorter.  It  ie  inodorous, 
of  a  bitter  taste,  fusible  at  a  little  above  212°,  acarcely  aoluble  in  water,  solu- 
ble  in  alcohol  and  etlier,  and  capable  of  neutralizing  the  acids.  It  is  distin» 
guished  by  the  deep-brown,  or  brownish-yellow  colour  which  iodine  impana 
to  its  solution,  and  by  its  reaction  with  sulpharic  acid,  which  becomes  fint 
reddish-yellow,  then  purplish-violet,  then  brown,  and  lastly  again  colonrleat, 
with  the  déposition  of  a  brown  powder.  {Pharm.  Cent.  Èlatt,  A.  D.  1843, 
p.  177.)  Given  to  a  cat,  it  was  found  by  M.  Desfosses  to  operate  at  first  as 
an  emetic,  and  afterwards  as  a  narcotio.  Dr.  J.  Otto  observed,  among  its  moat 
striking  effects,  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  poaterior  limbs  of  the  animais  to 
which  it  was  administered.  One  grain  of  the  sulphate  of  solania  was  suffi- 
cient  in  his  hands  to  destroy  a  rabbit  in  six  bours.  Besides  solania,  the 
stalks  of  the  S.  Dulcamara  contain,  according  to  PfaflT,  a  peculiar  principle 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  o(  picroglycion,  indicaliTe  of  the  taste  at  once 
bitter  and  sweet,  whieh  it  is  said  to  possess.  This  has  been  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  state  by  Blitz,  by  the  following  process.  The  watery  extract  is 
treated  with  alcohol,  the  tincture  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  water, 
the  solution  precipitated  with  subacetate  of  lead,  the  excess  of  this  sait  decom- 
posed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  liquor  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  treated  with  acetic  ether,  which  yields  the  principle  in  the  form 
of  small  isolated  crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Pfaff  found  also  ia 
Dulcamara  a  vegeto-animal  substance,  gummy  extractive,  gluten,  green  wax, 
resin,  benzoic  acid,  starch,  lignin,  and  varions  salts  of  lime. 

Médical  Properliet  and  Usa.  Dulcamara  possesses  feeble  narcotic  pro- 
perties,  with  the  power  of  increasing  the  sécrétions,  particularly  that  of  the 
kidneys  and  skin.  We  hâve  observed,  in  several  instances,  when  the  system 
was  under  its  influence,  a  dark  purplish  colour  of  the  face  and  hands,  and  at 
the  same  time  considérable  languor  of  the  circulation.  Its  narcotic  effects 
do  not  become  obvions,  uniess  when  it  is  taken  in  large  quantities.  In  over- 
doses it  produces  nausea,  voraiting,  faintness,  vertigo,  and  convulsîve  mus- 
cular  movements.  It  has  been  recommended  in  various  diseases,  but  is  now 
nearly  confined  to  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  éruptions,  particularly  those  of 
a  scaly  character,  as  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  ptyriasis.  In  thèse  complaints  it 
is  ofien  decidedly  bénéficiai,  especially  in  combination  with  minute  doses  of 
the  antimottials.    Its  influence  upon  the  sécrétions  is  insufficient  to  acconnt 

■  Solania  i«  rooit  eonveniently  oblaiotd  from  the  «proota  of  th«  eommon  potato.  Tbe 
following  il  Wackcnroder'a  proceas  for  exlracting  iU  The  apronta,  collectad  in  the  begin- 
nin{  of  Jane,  ond  preaaed  down  in  a  sait&ble  Teaael,  b;  meana  of  pebblea,  arc  roacerated 
for  twelve  or  eighteen  houra  in  water  enough  to  ooTer  them,  previoaaiy  acidulnted  with 
sulphnrlc  acid,  ao  aa  to  hâve  a  itrongfly  acid  réaction  during  the  macération.  They  are 
then  expressed  by  the  hand,  and  the  liquor,  with  the  addition  of  freah  porliona  of  aulphnrie 
acid,  is  added  twice  sueceaaiTely,  as  at  6rst,  to  freah  portiona  of  apronta,  and  in  like  man- 
ner  acparatcd  by  expresaion.  Afler  atanding  for  some  daya  it  ia  nltered,  and  treated  wilh 
powdered  hydrate  of  lime  in  slight  excess.  The  precipitate  which  forma  ia  separated  by 
atraining,  dried  in  >  warm  air,  and  boiled  eeveral  timea  with  alct^ol.  Tlie  alcoholic  sola> 
tioo,  having  been  filtered  while  bot,  will,  opon  oooltng,  depoait  the  solania  in  flocculent 
eryatals.  Aa  additional  qoantily  of  the  alkali  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  molher 
li<juor  to  one-quarter  of  ita  volame,  and  tlien  allowing  it  lo  cool.  Ine  whole  reudoary  Itqoor 
will  assume  a  gelatinoua  consistcnce,  and  npon  beiog  dried,  will  leave  tbe  solania  io  the 
ferm  of  ■  tranàlaoent,  homy,  amorphoas  mass.  {Pharm.  Central  Blatt,  1843,  p.  174.) 
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for  hs  faToarable  effeets,  and  w«  must  b«  content  with  ascribhig  them  to  m 
attentive  action.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  beneficially  employed  in  cbronic 
rheBmatism  and  cbronic  catarrh.  Antaphrodisiac  propertiefl  are  ascribed  to 
it  bj  aome  physicians.  (See  ,âm.  Cyc.  of  Prael.  Med.,  ii.  23.)  We  hâve 
seen  it  apparently  usefnl  in  mania  connected  with  itrong  Tenereal  propeo- 
siâes.  Tbe  usual  form  of  administratioo  is  that  of  décoction,  of  which  two 
âaidoonces  may  be  taken  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increaied  till  som* 
aligbt  disorder  of  the  head  indicates  the  activity  of  tbe  medicioe.  (See  Dt- 
eodum  Dulcamarx.)  An  eztract  may  also  be  prepared,  of  which  the  dooe 
is  firom  five  to  ten  grains.  That  of  the  powder  would  be  from  thirty  grains 
to  a  drachm.  In  cutaneoas  affections  a  strong  décoction  is  often  applied  to 
tlie  skin,  at  the  same  time  that  the  medicine  is  taken  internally. 

Offi  Prep.  Decoctum  Dolcamarae,  U.  S.,  Lond.}  Extractum  Dolcamane, 
U.S.  W. 

ELATERIUM.  U.S.,  Ed. 
Elaterium. 

"  A  snbstance  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the  frait  of  Momordiea  Elate- 
rium." U.  S.  "  Feculence  of  tbe  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Momordiea  Elate> 
rinm."  JEd. 

Off.  Sun.  ELATERIUM.  Momordiea  Elaterium.  Pepones  récentes.— 
EXTRACTUM  ELATERII.  Lond.-,   MOMORDICA   ELATERIUM. 
Frnctus.  Ftecnla.  FolU.— ELATERIUM— EXTRACTUM  ELATERII. 
Dvb. 
•  Ehtarioo,  fV.;  Elaterium,  Otrm.;  Ekterio,  ial.,  Sptn. 

MoMOKOicA.  Sex.  Sh/tt.  Monœcia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Ord.  Cucnrbita* 
ces. 

Gm.  Ch.  Malb.  Cah/x  five-ckft.  CoroUa  five-parted.  PUatmerU»  three. 
FntALE.  Calyx  fire-cleft.  CoroUa  fire-parted.  Style  trifid.  Gourd  burating 
elastically.  fViUd. 

Momordiea  Elaterium.  Willd.  ^.  Plant,  iv.  606  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
p.  192.  t.  Ti.—Ecbalium  Elaterium.  French  Codex,  A.  D.  1837.    Tbe  wHd 
or  squirting  cucumber  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  large  fleshy  root,  from 
which  proceed  several  round,  thick,  rough  stems,  branching  and  trailing 
like  the  common  cucumber,  but  without  tendrils.     The  leaves  are  petiolate, 
large,  rough,  irregularly  cordate,  and  of  a  grayiah-green  colour.   The  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.     The  fniit  has  the 
shape  of  a  small  oval  cucumber,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  an  inch  thick, 
of  a  greenish  or  grayish  colour,  and  covered  with  stiff  hairs  or  prickles. 
Wheo  fully  ripe,  it  séparâtes  from  the  peduncle,  and  throws  out  its  juic« 
and  teed  with  considérable  force  through  an  opening  at  the  base,  where  it 
was  attached  to  the  fooUtalk.     The  name  of  squirting  cucumber  was  d». 
rived  from  this  circumstance;  and  the  scientific  and  oflScinal  title  is  suppoeed 
to  hâve  had  a  similar  origin,  though  some  aulhora  maintain  that  the  term 
elaterwm  wae  applied  to  the  medicine,  rather  from  the  mode  of  ito  opération 
npon  the  bowels,  than  from  the  projectile  property  of  the  fruit.* 

This  species  of  Momordiea  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe  ;  and  ia  cul- 
tivated  in  Great  Britain,  where,  however,  it  perishes  in  the  winter.     Elate. 
rinm  is  ihe  substance  spontaneoosly  deposited  by  the  jnioe  of  the  fruit,  ^h«ti 
aeimated,  ajid  alluwedlto  stand.    Dr.  Clutterbock,  of  London,  proved  tl»»^ 

•  Frooi  tbe  Greek  a.««  I  drive,  or  .x-«f  driver.  The  word  •J«»«''r.  r««  «»^\>v 
Hippeertle.  to  signify  any  .étire  porge.  Dfoecoride.  applied  it  to  Ihe  medioine  of  -„^^^ 
w«  are  treatiog. 
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it  is  contained  only  in  the  free  juice  which  surrounds  the  seeds,  and  whii 
is  obtained  without  expression.  The  body  of  the  fruit  itself,  the  seeds, 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  plant,  are  nearly  or  quite  inert.  Wben  the  fruit 
sliced  and  placed  upon  a  sieve,  a  perfectly  limpid  and  colourless  juice  âo^ 
out,  which  after  a  short  time  becomes  turbid,  and  in  the  course  of  a  f( 
hours  begins  to  deposit  a  sédiment.  This,  when  collected  and  carefu] 
dried,  is  very  light  and  pulvérulent,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  slighl 
tinged  with  green.  It  is  the  genuine  elaterium,  and  was  found  by  Clutt( 
buck  lo  purge  violently  in  the  dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain.  But  the  qus 
tity  contained  in  the  fruit  is  exceedingly  small.  Clutterbuck  obtained  on 
six  grains  from  forty  cucumbers.  Commercial  elaterium  is  a  much  weab 
medicine,  owing  in  part,  perhaps,  to  adultération,  but  much  more  to  t 
mode  in  which  it  is  prepared.  lu  order  to  increase  the  product,  the  juice 
the  fruit  is  often  expressed  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  son: 
times  evaporated  so  as  to  form  an  extract,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  dep 
sit  the  active  matter.  The  French  elaterium  is  prepared  by  expressing  t 
juice,  clarifying  it  by  rest  and  filtVation,  and  then  evaporating  it  to  a  suital 
consistence.  As  the  liquid  which  remains  after  the  déposition  of  the  se( 
ment  is  comparatively  inert,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  preparati 
of  the  French  Codex  must  be  very  feeble.  The  foUowing  are  the  directio 
of  the  London  Collège,  with  which  those  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dubi 
Collèges  essentially  correspond.  "  Slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  express  tl 
juice  very  gently,  and  pass  it  ihrough  a  very  fine  hair  sieve;  then  set 
aside  for  some  hours  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided.  Reject  the  thi 
ner  supernatant  part,  and  dry  the  thicker  part  with  a  gentle  heat."  As  t 
process  is  executed  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  the  juice,  after  expression, 
allowed  to  stand  for  about  two  hours,  when  the  supernatant  liquor  is  pour 
ofT,  and  the  matter  deposited  is  carefully  dried,  conslituting  the  finest  elai 
rium.  Another  portion,  of  a  paler  colour,  is  deposited  by  the  decant 
liquor.  (Pereira.)  The  slight  pressure  directed  is  necessary  for  the  e 
traction  of  the  juice  from  the  somewhat  immature  fruit  employed  ;  and  t 
perfectly  ripe  fruit  cannot  be  employed  ;  as,  in  conséquence  of  its  dispositii 
to  part  with  its  contents,  it  cannot  be  carried  to  market.  The  medicine 
incorrectly  denominaied  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Collèges  Extractu 
Elaterii  ;  being  neilher  an  extract,  strictly  speaking,  nor  an  inspissaled  jui( 
The  Edinburgh  Collage  calls  it  Elaterium  in  the  Materia  Medica  list,  b 
inconsistently  admits  the  name  of  Extraclum  Elaterii  in  the  preparatior 
In  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  it  is  named  simply  Elaterium.  As  the  plant 
not  cultivated  in  this  country  for  médicinal  purposes,  our  Pharmacopœia  va 
proparly  adopts,  as  officinal,  the  medicine  as  it  is  found  in  commerce.  It 
brought  chiefly  from  England,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  elateriui 
of  which  Dr.  Pereira  speaks  as  coming  from  Malta,  reaches  our  markat  als 

Properties.  The  best  elaterium  is  in  thin  flat  or  slightly  curled  cak 
or  fragments,  often  bearing  the  impression  of  the  muslin  upon  which  it  w 
dried,  of  a  greenish-gray  colour  becoming  yellowish  by  exposure,  of 
feeble  odour,  and  a  bitter  somewhat  acrid  taste.  It  is  pulvérulent  and  i 
flammable,  and  so  light  that  it  swims  when  thrown  upon  water.  When 
inferior  qualily,  it  is  sometimes  dark-coloured,  much  curled,  and  rath 
hard,  either  breaking  with  difliculty  or  presenting  a  résinons  fracture.  TI 
Mtdtete  elaterium  is  in  larger  pièces,  of  a  pale  colour  sometimes  witho 
the  least  tinge  of  green,  destitute  of  odour,  soft,  and  friable;  and  not  unfi 
quently  présents  évidences  of  having  been  mixed  wilb  chalk  or  starch. 
sinks  in  water. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  fîrst  observed  that  the  activity  of  elaterium  resided  in  tl^ 
portion  of  it  which  was  soluble  in  alcohol  and  not  in  water.    This  fact  w 
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tAsrwards  eonfirmed  by  Dr.  Paris,  who  foond  Uut  the  aleohotic  extract, 
tmled  wiih  boiling  distilled  water,  and  afterwards  dried,  had  the  property 
of  parging  ia  rery  minnie  doses,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the  elate- 
riam  waa  inaciive.  Supposing  tiie  substance  thus  prepared  to  be  the  active 
piinciple,  be  gave  it  the  name  of  elalin  ;  but  incorrectly,  aa  it  consista  of  at 
ieast  two  distinct  ingrédients.  The  subséquent  expérimenta  of  Mr.  Hennel, 
o{  London,  and  Mr.  Morries,  of  Edinburgh,  wbich  appear  to  hare  beea 
Dcarlj  simultaneous,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  crystallizable  matter 
ia  elateriam,  which  is  probably'the  active  principle  of  the  medicine,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Morries  proposed  the  appropriate  name  of  tlaterin.  Âccording 
to  Mr.  Hennel,  100  parts  of  elaterium  contains  44  of  elaterin,  17-of  a  greea 
resin  (chlorophylle),  6  of  slarch,  27  of  lignin,  and  6  of  saline  matters.  The 
elatin  of  Dr.  Paris  is  probably  a  mixture  of  elaterin  and  the  green  resin  or 
chlorophylle.* 

Eliàerin,  aecording  to  Mr.  Morries,  crystallizes  when  pure  in  colourlesB 
microecopic  rhombic  prisms,  which  hâve  a  silky  appearance  when  ia  mass. 
It  is  extremely  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  to  the  taste,  insoluble  in  water  and 
alkaline  solutions,  soluble  in  aleohol,  ether,  and  hot  olive  oil,  and  sparingly 
loluble  in  dilute  acids.  At  a  température  between  300°  and  400°  it  melts» 
and  at  a  higher  température  is  dissipated  in  thick,  whitish,  pungent  vaponr, 
having  aa  ammoniacal  odour.  Il  bas  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  may  be  easily 
procured  by  evaporating  an  alchoholic  tinctnre  of  elaterium  to  Uie  consist- 
enee  of  thin  oil,  and  throwing  the  residue  while  yet  warm  into  a  weak  boil- 
iog  solution  of  potassa.  The  potassa  holds  the  green  resin  of  chlorophylle 
in  solution,  and  the  elaterin  crystallizes  as  the  Tiquor  coola.  Mr.  Hennel 
obtained  it  by  treating  with  ether  the  alcoholic  extract  procured  by  the 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  tincture.  This  consista  of  elaterin  and  the 
green  resin,  the  latter  of  which  being  much  more  soluble  in  ether  than  the 
former,  is  completely  extracted  by  this  fluid,  leaving  the  elaterin  pure.  But 
as  elaterin  is  aiso  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  a  portion  of  this  principle  is 
wasted  by  Mr.  HenneFs  method.  By  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  the 
green  resin  is  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  Mr.  Hennel  states  that  this  waa 
tiHiDd  to  poesess  the  purgative  property  of  the  elaterium  iii^  a  concentrated 
siaie,  as  it  acted  powerfidly  in  a  dose  less  than  one-tbird  of  a  grain.  But 
this  effect  was  probably  owing  to  the  présence  of  a  portion  of  elaterin  which 
had  been  dissoived  by  the  ether.  The  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh,  aseer- 
lained  that  the  crystalline  principle  or  elaterin  prodnced,  in  the  quantity  of 
■hik  m  T^th  of  a  grain,  ail  the  efiects  of  a  dose  of  elaterium.  The  quantity 
01  elaterin  varies  exceedingly  in  différent  parcels  of  the  drug.  Mr.  Morries 
obtained  26  per  cent,  from  the  best  British  elaterium,  15  per  cent  from  the 
worst,  and  only  5  or  6  per  cent,  from  the  French  ;  while  a  portion  procured 
aecording  to  the  directions  of  the  London  Collège,  yielded  to  Mr.  Hennel 
npwards  of  40  per  cent  This  great  diversity  in  ihe  strength  of  elaterium 
renders  the  substitution  of  its  purgative  principle  highly  désirable. 

Choiet  of  Elaterium.  The  inequality  of  elaterium  dépends  probably 
more  on  diveraities  in  the  mode  of  préparation  than  on  positive  adultération. 
It  should  possess  ail  the  sensible  properties  above  indicated,  as  characteris- 
ing  good  elaterium,  should  not  efiervesce  with  acids,  and  should  yield,  as 
dirêcted  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  from  one-seventh  to  one-fourth  of  ela- 
terin, when  treated  in  the  mode  above  recommended  for  procuring  that 
principle. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Uses.     Elaterium  is  a  powerful  hydragogne 

*  The  «obstance  to  which  Pelletier  gare  the  nsme  oT  eUoro^i/lU,  onder  the  impreaaion 
tint  it  wu  a  pecoliar  proximité  principle,  has  been  ucertained  by  that  chemiat  to  be  a 
■ùaton  of  wax,  uid  a  gnea  6xei  oil.  {Journ.  d»  Pkarm.,  zix.  109.) 
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catharttc,  and  in  a  large  dose  generally  excites  naasea  and  voraiting.  If  too 
freely  adminislered,  it  opérâtes  with  great  violence  both  npon  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  producing  inflammation  of  thèse  organs,  which  has  in  some 
instances  cventuated  fatally.  It  aiso  increases  the  flow  of  urine.  The  fmit 
was  employed  by  the  ancients,  and  is  recommended  in  the  writings  of 
Dioscorides  as  a  remedy  in  mania  and  melancholy.  Sydenham  and  his 
contemporaries  considered  elaterium  highiy  useful  in  dropsy  ;  but,  in  conse» 
quence  of  some  fatal  résulta  from  its  incautioas  employment,  it  fell  into  dis- 
réputé,  and  was  -generdly  neglected,  till  again  brought  into  notice  by  Dr. 
Ferriar.  It  is  now  considered  one  of  the  most  efficient  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics  in  the  treatment  of  dropsical  diseases,  in  wbich  it  has  sometimes  proved 
successfui  after  ail  other  remédies  hâve  failed.  The  fuU  dose  of  orainary 
commercial  elaterium  is  from  one  to  two  grains;  but  as  in  this  quantity  it 
generally  vomits,  if  of  good  quality,  the  best  mode  of  administering  it  is  in 
the  dose  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  repeated  every  hour  till  it  opérâtes.  The 
dose  of  Clutterbuck's  elaterium  is  the  eighth  of  a  grain.  That  of  elaterin  is 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twelfth  of  a  grain,  and  is  best  given  in  solution. 
One  grain  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  alcohol  with  four  drops  of  niiric 
acid,  and  from  30  to  40  minims  may  be  given  diluted  with  water.        W. 

ELEMI.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Ekmi. 

"  Amyris  elemifera.  Résina."  Lond.,  Dub.  "  Concrète  resinous  exnda- 
tion  iVom  one  or  more  unascertained  plants."  Ed. 

Résine  éicmi,  Fr.;  Oelbaumharz,  Elemi,  Otrm.;  Elemi,  Ital.;  Gom»  de  limon,  Span. 

Amtris.  Sex.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Terebintaces, 
Jusi.;  Âmyridese,  R.  Broton,  Lindley. 

Oén.  Ch.  Calyx  four-toothed.  Pelais  four,  oblong.  Sligma  fofir-comered. 
Berry  dnipaceous.  WtUd. 

Some  botanists  separate  from  this  genus  the  species  which  hâve  their  fruit 
in  the  form  of  a  capsule  instead  of  a  nut,  and  associate  them  togelher  in  a 
distinct  genus  with  the  name  of  Icica.    This  is  recognised  by  De  CandoUe. 

Most  of  the  trees  belonging  to  thèse  two  gênera  yield,  when  wounded,  a 
resinous  juice  analogous  to  the  turpentines,  and  differlng  little  as  procured 
from  the  diflerent  species.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  drug  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  elemi,  though  referred  by  the  Collèges  to  one  tree,  is  in  fact 
derived  from  several.  That  known  to  the  ancients  is  said  to  hâve  been  ob> 
tained  from  Ethiopia,  and  ail  the  elemi  of  commerce  was  originally  brought 
from  the  Levant.  The  tree  which  afibrded  it  was  not  accurately  known,  bnt 
was  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Amyris.  Geiger  states  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  A.  Zeilanica,  growing  in  Ceyion.  At  présent  the  drug  is  taken  to 
Europe  from  Brazil,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  product  of  a  plant  mentioned 
by  Marcgrav  under  the  name  of  icicariba,  and  considered  by  Linnœus  as 
the  amyris  elemifera.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  properly  an  Jàea,  and 
De  Candolle  denominates  it  /.  Icicariba.  We  can  find  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  tree.  It  has  a  lofty  trunk,  with  pinnate  leaves,  consisting  of  three 
or  five  pointed,  perforated  leaflets,  which  are  smoolh  on  their  upper  surface, 
and  woolly  beneath.  It  is  erroneously  stated  in  some  works  to  be  a  native 
of  Carolina.  The  elemi  is  oblained  by  incisions  into  the  tree,  through  which 
the  juice  flows  and  concrètes  upon  the  bark. 

It  is  in  masses  of  varions  consistence,  sometimes  solld  and  heavy  llke 
wax,  sometimes  light  and  porous;  unctuous  to  the  touch;  diapbanous;  of 
divèrsified  colours,  generally  greenish  with  intermingled  points  of  wbite  or 
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jéBow,  tometimefl  gteenish-white  with  brown  staios,  sometimes  yellow  like 
sulphur  ;  fragile  and  friable  when  cold  ;  softening  by  the  beat  of  the  hand  ; 
of  a  leiebinthinate  somewhat  aromatic  odour,  diminishing  with  âge,  and  said, 
in  gome  varieties,  to  resemble  that  of  fennel;  of  a  warm,  slightly  bitter,  dis- 
agreeable  taste  ;  entirely  soluble,  with  the  exception  of  imparities,  in  boiling 
aleoho];  and  aSbrding  a  volatile  oil  by  distillation.  It  consists,  according  to 
M.  Bonastre,  of  60  parts  of  resin,  24  of  a  resinous  matter  soluble  in  boiling 
alcobol,  bat  deposited  when  the  liquid  cools,  12-5  of  volatile  oil,  2  of  ex- 
traetire,  and  1-6  of  aoid  and  impurities.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
colophony  and  turpentine. 

Mtdiccd  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Elemi  bas  properties  analogons  to  those  of 
the  tarpentines  ;  but  is  exclusively  applied  to  extemal  use.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  rareiy  employed  even  in  tbis  way.  In  the  pharmacy  of  Europe 
it  entera  ioto  the  composition  of  numerous  plasters  and  ointments.  We  aro 
taid  that  it  is  occasionally  brought  to  Ihis  country  in  small  fragments  mixed 
vith  the  coarser  kinds  of  gum  Arabie  from  the  Levant  and  India. 

Off.Prtf,  Unguentum  Elemi,  Lond.,  Dtd).  Vf. 

ERGOTA.  U.S., Lond.,  Ed. 
Ergot. 

"  The  diseased  seeds  of  Secale  céréale."  U.  S.  "Acinala  clavus."  Lond. 
"An  ondetermined  fungus,  with  degenerated  seed  of  Secale  céréale."  Ed. 

Sporred  rye;  Secale  cornutum  ;  Seigle  ergoté,  Fr.;  Muttcrkoro,  Gtrm. 

In  ail  the  Graminacem  or  grass  tribe,  and  in  some  of  the  Cyperacex,  the 
place  of  the  seeds  is  sometimes  occupied  by  a  morbid  growth,  which,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  spur  of  a  cock,  bas  received  the  name  of  ergot, 
adopted  from  the  French.  This  product  is  most  fréquent  in  the  rye,  Seccde 
tenait  of  botaniste,  and  having  been  found,  as  occurring  in  that  plant,  to 
possess  valuable  médicinal  properties,  was  adopted  in  the  first  édition  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  under  the  name  of  Secale  cornulvm  or  spurrtd  rye.  \n 
the  last  édition,  this  name  was  changed  for  Ergota,  in  conformity  with  the 
DomeDclatare  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges,  by  whom  the  medicine 
«as  recognised  for  the  first  time  at  the  last  revision  of  their  catalogues. 

Considérable  différence  of  opinion  bas  existed  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
ihis  siogular  substance.  It  was  at  one  time  generally  thought  to  be  merely 
the  leed  altered  by  disease — the  morbid  condition  being  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  agency  of  an  insect,  by  others  to  excess  of  beat  and  moisture.  A 
second  opinion  considered  it  a  parasitic  fungus,  occupying  the  place  of  the 
seed.  This  was  entertained  by  De  CandoUe,  who  called  the  fungus  Scle- 
n&um  Gavus.  According  to  a  third  and  intermediaie  opinion,  the  ergot 
il  the  seed,  diseased  and  entlrely  perverted  in  its  nature  by  the  influence  of 
a  parasitic  fungus,  attached  to  it  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  develop- 
ment.  This  view  was  put  forth  by  M.  Léveillé  in  a  memoir  published  in 
ihe  Annals  of  the  Linn.  Society  of  Paris  for  the  year  1826.  According  to 
Ibis  writer,  a  soft  viscid  tubercle  may  be  seen,  at  the  earliest  stage  of  tho 
lower,  sarmonnting  the  germ,  the  character  of  whicb  it  changes,  withont 
preventing  its  growth.  The  gerra  becomes  of  a  dark  colonr,  and  increasing 
in  size,  pnshes  the  tubercle  before  it,  which  also  expands,  and  exudes  a 
'wcid  mater,  which  spreads  over  the  germ,  and  drying  upon  its  surface, 
give»  it  a  tbin  yellowish  coating.  The  tubercle  was  considered  by  M.  Lé- 
veillé a  fungus,  and  named  Sphactlia  segetum.  The  more  récent  observa- 
tion» of  Mr.  Quekett,  of  London,  confirra  this  gênerai  view  of  the  nature  of 
«go»;  bat  lead  to  a  différent  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of  the  parasitic 
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plant.  Àccording  to  Mr.  Qnekett,  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  the  er^t 
iâ  marked  by  the  appearance,  about  the  young  grain  and  its  appendages,  of 
multitudes  of  minute  filaments  like  cobwebs,  whieh  run  over  ail  ils  parts, 
cementing  anthers  and  stigmas  togelher,  and  of  a  while  coating  upon  the 
surface  of  the  grain,  from  which,  upon  immersion  in  water,  inmimerable 
minute  partiales  separate,  and  after  a  time  sink  in  the  fluid.  Thèse  parti- 
cles,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  prove  to  be  the  reproductive  agents, 
germs,  or  sporidia  of  a  species  of  fungns,  and  may  be  observed  to  sproat 
and  propagate  in  varions  ways  under  favourable  circumstances.  Their 
length,  upon  the  average,  is  about  the  four-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Tbe 
filaments  are  the  results  of  the  growth  of  thèse  singular  germs.  The  spo- 
ridia  and  filaments  do  not  increase  with  the  increaae  of  the  ergot  ;  and  when 
this  bas  projected  beyond  the  pales  and  become  visible,  it  has  lost  a  portion 
of  its  white  coating  and  présents  a  dark  violet  colour.  It  now  increases 
with  great  rapidity,  and  attains  its  full  size  in  a  few  days.  When  com- 
pletely  developed,  it  cxliibits  very  few  of  the  filaments  or  sporidia  upon  its 
surface.  But  Quekett  believes  that  the  germs  of  the  fungus  émit  their 
filaments  throngh  the  tissue  of  the  ergot  when  young  and  tender,  and  that, 
as  this  increases,  it  is  made  up  partly  of  tbe  diseased  stnicture  of  the  grain, 
and  partly  of  the  fungous  matter.  The  fungus  was  named  by  Quekett  Er- 
gotœtia  aborti/aciens,  This  vie  w  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  ergot  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  asserted  facts,  that  the  microscopic  fungns  has  an  exist- 
ence  independent  of  the  morbid  grain,  being  found  in  varions  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  growing  even  when  entirely  separated  from  it,  and  that  tb«t 
sporidia  or  white  dust  upon  the  surface  of  ergot,  if  applied  to  the  seeds  of 
certain  Graminaeeœ  before  germination,  or  sprinkled  in  the  soil  at  the  roots 
of  the  plants  after  they  hâve  begun  to  grow,  will  give  rise  to  ergotized  fruit.* 
That  the  ergot  is  not  itself  a  peculiar  fungus,  but  the  perveried  grain,  is 
•vinced  by  the  fréquent  remains  of  the  stigma  upon  its  summil,  by  the  scales 
at  its  base,  and  by  the  circurastance  that  in  some  instances  only  a  portion  of 
the  seed  is  ergotized.  How  far  its  peculiar  médical  properties  may  dépend 
upon  the  morbid  substance  of  the  grain,  and  how  far  on  the  fungous  matter 
associated  with  it,  has  not  been  determined.  (See  ^m.  Joum.  of  Pkarm,, 
xi.  116  and  237 — and  Med.  Exam.,  N.  S.,  i.  62.) 

The  ergot  osually  projects  ont  of  the  glome  or  hnsk  beyond  the  ordinarjr 
ontline  of  the  spike  or  ear.  In  some  spikes  the  place  of  the  seeds  is  whollr 
occupied  by  the  ergot,  in  others  only  two  or  three  spurs  are  observed.  It 
is  stated  that  this  substance  is  much  more  energelic  when  collected  before 
than  after  harvest  Rye  has  generallv  been  thought  to  be  most  snbject  ta 
the  disease  in  poor  and  wet  soils,  and  in  rainy  seasons  ;  and  intense  beat 
sncceeding  continued  rains  is  said  to  favour  its  development,  especially  if 
thèse  circumstances  oocur  at  the  time  the  flower  is  forming.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever,  asserted  that  moisture  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its  productioo.t 

*  ^'SEcrs  observed  that  the  white  dust  on  tlie  Bnrfaee  of  ergot  ocoisioned  tbe  same 
disease  in  other  plants,  when  sprinkled  in  the  soil  about  the  roots;  and  duekcU  found  that 
tbe  seeds  of  rye  immersed  in  water  impregnated  with  the  sporidia  from  ergot,  and  after. 
wards  allowed  to  germinate,  prodacrd  plarits  on  tverj  one  of  which  Ihere  were  aoine  eara 
poMessing  ergotled  grains.  (Med,  Gaxetle,  Oclober,  1841.)  It  is  truo  llial  Dr.  Wright 
fkiled  in  obtaining  the  same  cfiècta,  though  he  sowed  powdcrcd  ergut  with  rye,  watered 
the  growing  plants  daily  with  wolcr  in  which  ergot  had  been  stce|>cd,  and  applied  tho 
powder  to  the  growing  ears.  (Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  January,  1841.)  But  tiiis  fiiture 
ooght  not  to  invalidate  the  positive  results  obliiinrd  by  others. 

T  Mr.  J.  Priée  Wetberill  infurmed  the  author  that,  in  two  seasons,  he  hud  found  rye» 
sown  very  laie,  so  as  soarcely  to  coino  np  before  spring,  to  be  ahnoul  universally  crgolled; 
while  neighbouring  lye,  sown  at  the  proper  season,  in  the  same  kind  of  toil  precisely,  bad 
nothing  of  the  disease,  though  tbe  seod  were  the  same  in  bolb  cases.  (Note  to  the  $ixlh 
«iititn.) 
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It  should  not  be  coUected  nntil  some  days  after  it  has  begun  to  form  ;  as, 
acconling  toM.  Bonjean,  if  gathered  on  the  first  day  ofits  formation,  it  does 
not  possess  the  poisonous  properlies  which  it  exhibits  when  taken  on  the  sixth 
day.  {Pharmaceulical  Tramactiom,  Jan.,  1842,  from  JoMrn.  de  Chim.  Med.) 

Properlies.  Ergot  is  in  solid,  brittle  yel  somewhat  flexible  grains,  from 
a  tbird  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  from  lialf  a  line  to  three  lines 
in  tiiickness,  cylindrical  or  obscurely  triangular,  tapering  towards  each  end, 
obtnse  at  the  extremities,  usnally  curved  like  the  spur  of  a  cock,  marked 
with  one  or  two  longitudinal  furrows,  often  irregularly  cracked  or  fissured, 
of  a  riolet-brown  colonr  and  often  somewhat  glaucous  extemally,  yellowish- 
white,  or  violet-white  within,  of  an  unpieasant  smell  when  in  mass  resem- 
Ming  that  of  putrid  fish,  and  of  a  taste  which  is  at  first  scarcely  perceptible, 
but  ultimately  disagreeable  and  slightly  acrid.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
(orface  appeam  more  or  less  covered  with  sporidia,  which  occasion  its  glan- 
eoas  aspect  ;  and  the  interior  structure  is  found  to  be  composed  of  minute 
roondish  cells,  containing,  according  to  Quekett,  particles  of  oil.  Ergot 
yields  its  virtnes  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  infusion  or  décoction 
is  claret-coloured,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  precipitated  by  the  acétate 
and  subacetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  tinctuie  of  galls  ;  bat  aiTords 
with  iodine  no  évidence  of  the  présence  of  starch. 

Ergot  has  been  analyzed  by  Vauquelin,  Winkler,  a  German  chemist  named 
Wiggers,  Wright,  and  several  others.  The  results  obtained  by  Wiggers 
and  Wright,  are  most  deserving  of  notice.  According  to  the  former,  ergot 
eontains  35-0  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  fixed  oil;  l'04  of  a  peculiar,  white, 
crystallizable,  very  sofl  fatty  roatter;  0*76  of  cerin;  46'18  of  a  substance 
analogous  to  fongin,  or  the  fleshy  substance  of  mushrooms  ;  1-24  of  ergotin; 
7*76  of  a  substance  resembling  osmazome  ;  1  -55  of  a  peculiar  saccharine  mat- 
1er;  2-32  of  gnmmy  extractire  combined  with  an  azotized  colouring  principle  ; 
and  1-46  of  albumen  ;  besides  saline  and  earthy  matters  in  minute  proportion. 
Ergolin  was  supposed  by  Wiggers  to  be  the  active  principle.  It  is  reddish- 
brown,  of  a  peculiar  nauseous  odour  and  a  bitter  slightly  acrid  taste,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  or  ether.  It  was  obtained  by  digesting  ergot 
in  ether  and  afterwards  in  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  and 
Ireating  the  extract  thus  obtained  with  water,  which  left  the  ergotin  undis- 
solved.  It  was  given  with  fatal  cffects  to  a  hen  ;  but  much  ampler  observa- 
tion is  necessary  to  establish  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  active  principle. 
Dr.  Christison,  though  following  the  process  of  Wiggers,  was  unable  to 
obtain  ergotin,  and  Dr.  Wright  was  equally  unsuccessful.  According  to  the 
last-mentioned  chemist,  ergot  eontains  31-0  per  cent,  of  oil,  11'4  of  fungin, 
28H)  of  altered  starch,  9-0  of  mucilage,  7'0  of  gluten,  5-5  of  vegetable  osma- 
zome, 3-5  of  colonring  matter,  and  3- 1  of  salts  with  free  phosphoric  acid. 
Dr.  Wright,  after  careful  investigation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  activity 
of  the  medicine  résides  in  its  fixed  oil,  which  has  accordingly  been  introduced 
into  practice  as  a  snbstitute  for  ergot.  The  oil  of  ergot,  when  obtained  from 
grains  recently  collected,  is,  acconling  to  Dr.  Wright,  often  quite  free  from 
edour  ;  but  as  usually  prepared,  it  is  reddish-brown.  It  has  a  disagreeable, 
somewhat  acrid  taste,  is  lighter  than  water,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alka- 
lioe  solutions.  It  is  prepared  by  forming  an  ethereal  tincture  of  ergot  by  the 
process  of  displacement,  and  evaporating  the  ether  with  a  genile  beat.  {Ed. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  1839-40.)  The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Wright  in 
relation  to  the  action  of  this  oil  npon  the  System  bave  been  confirmed  by  the 
expérimenta  and  observations  of  others  ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  donbt 
that  ils  eflects  are  identical  with  those  of  ergot.  It  may  however  be  said,  in 
■B  probability,  nlher  to  coDtaio  the  active  principle  of  ergot,  than  itself  to 
28 
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constitute  that  principle.  Thns,  it  is  asserted  that  the  oil  obtained  by  sIdb 
expression  produces  on  animais  none  of  tbe  efTects  which  constanUy  rei 
frotn  that  obtained  by  means  of  ether.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  N.  S.,  i.  U 
The  opinion  of  M.  Bonjean,  that  there  are  two  active  principles  in  ergot, 
oil  which  is  poisonous,  and  another  résident  in  the  watery  extract,  and  { 
sessing  anti-hemorrhagic  properties  without  being  in  the  least  degree  pois 
ous,  requires  confirmation.  That  writer  is  certainly  not  warranted  in  giv 
to  his  extract,  however  purified,  the  name  of  ergolin,  until  he  can  show  i 
it  is  a  characteristic  proximate  principle.  The  active  principle  of  ergot 
mains  yet  to  be  isolated. 

Ergot,  when  perfectly  dry  and  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles,  will  retaii 
virtues  for  a  considérable  time;  but  exposed  to  air  and  moisture  it  speedily 
dergoes  chemical  changes  and  détériorâtes.  It  is,  moreover,  apt  to  be  attac 
by  a  minute  worm,  which  consumes  the  interior  of  the  grain,  leaving  me 
the  exterior  shell  and  an  excrementitious  powder.  This  iniect  is  someti 
found  in  the  ergot  before  reraoval  from  the  plant.  (Muller,  Âm.  Jourt 
Pharm.,  x.  269.)  In  the  state  of  powder,  the  medicine  still  more  readily  c 
riorates.     It  is  beat,  an  a  eeneral  ruie,  to  renew  it  every  year  or  two. 

Médical  Properties  and  Utet.  Given  in  small  doses,  ergot  producei 
the  System  of  the  maie,  no  obvious  effects  ;  but  in  the  female,  exhibits  a  sti 
tendency  to  the  utérus,  npon  the  contractile  property  of  which  it  opei 
with  great  energy.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  medicine  which  specifically 
moles  contraction  in  this  organ.  In  the  quantity  of  hàlf  a  drachm  or  a  dra 
il  often  occasions  nausea  or  vomiling,  and  in  still  larger  doses  produc 
sensé  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  head,  giddiness,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  à\ 
um,  and  even  stupor,  proving  that  it  possesses  narcotic  properties.  It  is 
also  to  excite  fébrile  symptoms  ;  but  our  own  observation  coïncides  with 
of  authors  who  ascribe  to  it  the  power  of  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pi 
We  hâve  seen  this  efiect  produoed  by  it  in  a  remarkable  degree,  even  v 
out  nausea.  Its  long^conlinned  and  copious  use  is  highly  dangerous,  i 
when  no  immédiate  eâècts  are  perceptible.  Terrible  and  devastating 
demies  in  différent  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  cei 
provinces  of  France,  hâve  long  been  ascribed  to  the  use  of  bread  made  I 
rye  contaminated  with  this  degenerate  grain.  Dry  gangrené,  typhus  f( 
and  disorder  of  the  nervons  System  attended  with  convulsions,  are  the  fc 
of  disease  which  bave  been  observed  to  follow  the  use  of  this  unwholes 
food.  It  is  true  that  ergot  bas  been  denied  to  be  the  cause  ;  but  acci 
investigations  made  by  compétent  men  upon  the  spot  where  the  epidej 
hâve  prevailed,  together  with  the  result  of  expérimenta  made  upon  inf< 
animais,  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Very  1 
quanlities  are  required  for  immédiate  poisonons  efiecis.  From  two  to  < 
drachms  hâve  been  given  at  one  dose  to  a  man  without  very  serions  res 
and  three  ounces,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  were  required  to  kill  a  small 
Death  from  single  doses,  in  inferior  animais,  is  preceded  by  symptoms  j 
cating  irritation  of  stomach  and  bowels,  great  muscular  prostration,  loe 
sensation,  and  sometimes  slight  spasms. 

The  most  important  remédiai  application  of  ergot  is  fonnded  on  its  p< 
of  promoling  the  contraction  of  the  utérus.  On  the  continent  of  Eur 
in  varions  parts  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  it  bas  long  been  em 
cally  employed  by  midwives  for  this  purpose;  and  its  German  nam 
mutterkom  implies  a  popular  acquaintance  with  its  pecaliar  powers. 
the  attention  of  the  médical  profession  was  first  called  to  it  by  a  letter  : 
Dr.  Stearns,  of  Saratoga  oounty,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  addresse 
Dr,  Âckerly,  A.  D.  1807,  and  published  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  ] 
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York  Médical  Hepositoiy.  Since  that  period  the  journals  hâve  teemed  with 
communications  attesting  its  efficacy  in  facilitating  parturition;  and,  though 
il  iiaa  failed  in  the  hands  of  some  physicians,  ttie  gênerai  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fenion  is  so  decidedly  in  its  faveur,  that  it  niay  nbw  be  considered  among 
the  established  articles  of  the  maleria  medica.  When  it  has  proved  whoUy 
iDeéBdent,  the  result  is  ascribable  to  peculiarity  of  constitution  in  the  indi- 
fiduaJ,  or  to  the  inferior  charaeter  of  the  partieular  parcel  employed.  In  ils 
opération  npon  the  pregnant  utérus  it  produces  a  constant  unremitting  con- 
traction and  rigidity,  rather  than  that  alternation  of  spasmodic  effort  and 
relaxation  which  is  observable  in  the  natural  process  of  labour.  Hence, 
Dnless  the  os  uteri  and  external  parts  are  sufliciently  relaxed,  the  medicine 
vould  be  likely  to  produce  injnry  to  the  chikl  by  the  incessant  pressure 
which  it  maintains.  Sueh  in  fact  bas  been  the  observation  of  numerous 
pracutioners,  and  the  death  of  the  infant  is  thought  not  unfrequently  to  resuit 
from  the  injudicions  employment  of  the  medicine.  The  cases  to  which  it 
is  thought  to  be  espeeially  adapted  are  those  of  lingering  labour,  when  the 
oe  uteri  is  suflSciently  dilated,  and  the  external  passages  snfficienily  relaxed, 
when  no  mechanical  impediment  is  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  child,  and 
tke  delay  is  ascribable  solely  to  want  of  energy  in  the  utérus.  Other  cases 
are  those  in  which  the  death  of  the  fœtus  has  been  aseertained,  and  when 
great  exhaustion  or  dangerooa  corrstitutional  irritation  imperiously  calls  for 
speedy  delivery.  The  remedy  may  also  be  given  to  promMe  the  expulsion 
of  the  placenta,  to  restrain  inordinate  hemorrhage  afier  delivery,  and  to 
hasten  the  discharge  of  the  foetus  in  protracted  cases  of  abortion.  In  women 
subject  to  dangerous  floodingt  a  dose  of  ergot  given  immediately  before 
delivery  is  said  to  hâve  the  bappiest  effects.  It  has  also  been  recommended 
for  the  expulsion  of  coagula  of  blood,  polypi,  and  hydatids  from  the  utérine 
cavity.  It  has  been  accused  of  producing  puerpéral  convulsions,  honr-glass 
contraction  of  the  utérus,  and  hydrocephalus  in  the  new-born  infant.  (Dr. 
Cadett,  Ed.  Med.  fy  Surg.  Joum.,  Jan.,  1842.)  In  menorrhagia  and  utérine 
hemorrhage,  unconnected  wilh  pregnancy,  the  medicine  has  long  been  em- 
pirieally  employed,  and  is  now  found  highiy  useful  in  the  hands  of  regular 
practitioners.  Its  use  has  even  been  extended  to  hemorrhages  from  other 
ei^ns,  and  with  reputed  good  effect.  Cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
are  recorded  in  which  ergot  has  proved  highiy  bénéficiai.  We  hâve  seen  it 
promptly  effectuai  after  ail  the  usual  means  had  failed.  May  it  not  bave  the 
power  of  producing  contraction  in  the  capillaries  in  gênerai,  or  of  interfering 
in  some  other  way  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  thèse  vessels,  as  by 
the  exertion  of  a  direct  sédative  or  paralyzing  influence  upon  them  ?  We 
might  in  this  way  account  for  the  dry  gangrené  which  résulta  from  its  abuse, 
as  well  as  for  its  influence  in  restraining  hemorrhage.  It  has  also  been 
employed  in  amenorrhœa,  but  not  with  encouraging  success.  Gonorrhœa, 
fleet,  lencorrhoea,  dysmenorrhœa,  ehronic  dysentery  and  diarrhœa,  paraple- 
gia,  paralysis  or  debility  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum,  spermatorrhoea, 
hysteria,  and  intermittent  fever,  are  among  the  complainte  in  which  it  has 
been  recommended. 

Ergot  is  usually  given  in  substance,  infusion,  or  décoction.  The  dose  of 
Ae  powder  to  a  woman  in  labour  is  fifleen  or  twenty  grains,  to  be  repealed 
ffvery  twenty  minutes  till  its  peculiar  effects  are  experienced,  or  till  the 
amouni  of  a  drachro  has  been  taken.  Of  an  infusion  nade  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  drachm  of  ergot  to  four  fluidounces  of  water,  ene-third  may  be 
fiven  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  with  the  same  interval.  For  other  pnrposes 
the  dose  of  the  medicine  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  repeated  three  times  a  day, 
and  jradually  increased,  but  not  continuel  for  a  great  length  of  time.    In 
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urgent  cases  of  heiiiorrhage,  the  dose  roay  be  repeated  every  two  1» 
or  oftener  if  necessary.  A  wine  of  ergot  ia  directed  by  the  United  £ 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  should  supersede  the  tinctures  formerly  nsed,  « 
are  of  uncertain  strength.  (See  Vînum  Ergotx.)  The  ou  of  ergot, 
pared  by  meana  of  elher,  as  already  described,  was  given  by  Dr.  Wrig 
the  dose  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  drops,  difiused  in  cold  water,  warm  U 
weak  spirit  and  water.  He  employed  il  not  only  as  an  aid  to  partui 
and  in  nterine  affections,  but  also,  with  mariied  advantage,  in  diarrha 
the  dose  of  ten  drops  every  three  hours,  and  ingastric  irritability  and  sp 
It  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  unimpaired  in  a  well-stopped  botde, 
cool,  dark  place.  Its  strength  is  diminished  by  an  elevated  temperatui 
prolonged  ezposure  to  tlie  son.  The  magnitude  of  the  dose  is  suffi 
proof  that  the  oil  is  not  the  active  principle  of  ergot,  but  only  holds 
principle  in  solution. 

Ergot  bas  been  employed  extemally.  Dr.  MQller  found  it  to  checi 
bleeding  from  large  divided  arteries  ;  and  Dr.  Wright  states  that  eithi 
powder  or  infusion  it  bas  a  prompt  efiect  in  arresting  hemorrhage.  It  i 
commended  by  the  latter  practitioner  as  an  injection  in  utérine  hemorrl 
It  should  be  nsed,  howcver,  with  some  caution  ;  as  the  powder  appli( 
abraded  surfaces  bas  produced  slougbing  in  the  lower  animais. 

Ergot  should  be  powdered  only  when  wanted  for  use. 

Of.  Prep.  Vinum  Ergotje,  U.  S.  ^ 

ERIGERON  CANADENSE.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Canada  Fleabane. 

"  The  herb  of  Erigeron  Canadense."  U.  S. 

Erioeron.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Snperflua. — Not.  Ord.  Compo 
Asteroidese,  De  Cand.    Asteraces,  Lindley, 

Gen.  Ch,  Ccdyx  imbricated,  sub-hemispherical,  in  fruit  often  rafle 
Ihrets  of  the  ray  linear,  very  narrow,  numerous.  Réceptacle  naked.  ^ 
pus  double,  exterior  minute,  interior  pilose,  of  few  rays.  Nultall. 

Erigeron  Canadense.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1954.  This  is  an  indige 
annual  plant,  with  a  stem  from  two  to  six  feet  high,  covered  with  stiff  h 
and  divided  into  numerous  branches.  The  leaves  are  linear,  lanceolate, 
edged  with  hairs  ;  those  at  the  root  are  dentate.  The  flowers  are  very  si 
numerous,  white,  and  arranged  in  terminal  panicles.  They  diflerfrom  t 
of  the  other  species  of  Erigeron  in  having  an  oblong  calyx,  the  rays 
minute  and  more  numerous  than  the  florets  of  the  disk,  and  the  seed  d 
simple.  Hence  by  some  botanists  the  plant  is  placed  in  a  sub-genus  witi 
titie  Cœnolus.  Another  variety  of  the  E.  Canadense,  which  Mr.  Ni 
nakes  a  distinct  species,  with  the  title  E.  pusilvm,  is  not  more  than  i 
four  to  six  inches  high,  and  has  an  erect  smooth  stem,  less  branched  thaï 
preceding,  with  ail  its  leaves  entire,  and  scabrous  on  the  margin. 
panicle  is  simple,  jtnd  the  peduncles  fîliform,  nearly  naked,  divaricate,  i 
bearing  two  or  three  flowers. 

Canada  fleabane  is  very  common  tbroughout  the  northem  and  middle 
lions  of  the  United  States,  and  has  become  naturalized  in  many  part 
Europe.  It  abounds  in  neglected  fields,  and  blooms  in  July  and  August  ' 
plant,  ail  parts  of  which  are  médicinal,  should  be  collected  while  in  flo 
The  leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  possess  its  peculiar  virtues  in  gre! 
perfection. 

This  species  of  Erigeron  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  a( 
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Mnnewhat  astringent  taste.  Among  its  eonstitoents,  according  to  Dr.  De 
Poy,  are  bitter  extractive,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  volatfle  oil.  Bolh  alcohol 
and  waler  extract  its  virtnes.  Ita  acrimony  is  diminished  bjr  décoction,  pro- 
bably,  in  conséquence  of  the  eacape  of  the  oil. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  From  the  observations  of  Dr.  De  Puy,  it 
appears  to  be  dioretie,  tonic,  and  astringent;  and  bas  been  found  useful  in 
dropsical  complaints  iind  diarrhcea.  It  may  be  given  in  substance,  infusion, 
tincture,  or  extract.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a 
draebm  ;  of  an  infusion  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  plant 
1o  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  from  two  to  four  fluidounces;  of  the  aqueous 
extract  from  five  to  ten  grains.  In  each  case  the  dose  shonld  be  repeated 
every  two  or  three  hours.  W. 


ERIGERON  HETEROPHYLLUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 

Variotis-leaved  Fkàbane. 
"  The  herb  of  Erigeron  heterophyllum."  U.  S. 

ERIGERON  PHILADELPHICUM.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Philadelphia  Fkàbane. 

"  The  herb  of  Erigeron  Philadclphicnm."  U.  S. 

Ericeron.  See  ERIGERON  CANADENSE. 

1.  Erigeron  heterophyllum.  Willd.  Sp.  Phmt.  m.  1956;  Barton,  ^m. 
ikd.  Bot.  i.  231.  This  is  a  biennial  herbaeeous  plant,  bejonging  both  to 
North  America  and  Europe.  It  bas  a  branching  root,  from  which  proceed 
seT«raI  erect,  roundish,  striated,  pnbescent  stems,  much  divided  near  the  top, 
and  rising  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The  lower  leaves  are  ovate,  acute, 
deepty  toothed,  and  supported  upon  long-winged  footstalks  ;  the  npper  are 
knceolate,  acute,  deeply  serrate  in  the  middle,  and  sessile  ;  the  floral  leaves 
are  lanceolate  and  entire  ;  ail,  except  those  from  the  root,  are  ciliate  at  the 
hue.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  corymbs.  The  florets  of  the  ^isk  are 
yeltow,  those  of  the  ray  numerous,  very  siender,  and  of  a  white,  pale  blue, 
or  pale  pnrple  colonr.    The  flowering  period  is  from  Jnne  to  October. 

Erigeron  PhUadelphîeum.  Willd.  Sp.  Phmt.  iii.  1957;  Barton,  Med. 
Bot.  i.  227.  'l'he  Philadelphia  fleabane  is  perennial  and  herbaeeous,  with 
a  branching  yellowish  root,  and  from  one  to  five  erect  stems,  which  rise  two 
or  three  feet  in  height,  and  are  much  branched  at  top.  The  whole  plant  is 
pobescent.  The  lower  leaves  are  ovate  lanceolate,  nearly  obtuse,  ciliate  on 
the  mar^n,  entire  or  marked  with  a  few  serratures,  and  supported  on  very 
long  footstalks;  tbe  upper  are  narrow,  oblong,  soraewhat  wedge-shaped, 
obtuse,  entire,  sessile,  and  slightly  embrace  the  stem  ;  the  floral  leaves  are 
smali  and  lanceolate.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  radîate,  and  disposed  in 
a  panicled  corymb,  with  long  pednncles  bearing  from  one  to  three  flowers. 
They  resemble  those  of  the  preoeding  species  in  colour,  and  make  their 
appearance  about  the  same  period. 

We  include  thèse  two  species  under  one  head,  because  they  grow  toge- 
ther,  poeaess  identical  médical  properties,  and  are  indiscriminately  employed. 
They  are  fonnd  in  varions  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  abound  in  the 
fields  about  Philadelphia,  where  they  are  known  and  nsed  nnder  the  common 
thongb  inacenrate  name  of  seabious.    The  whole  herb  is  used,  and  shonld 
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be  collected  whîle  the  plants  are  in  flower.    It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a 

slightly  bitterish  taste,  and  imparls  its  propertiea  to  boiling  water. 

MÛlical  Properties  and  Uses.  Fleabane  is  diuretic,  withoat  being  oflensive 
to  the  stomach.  It  has  been  a  favourite  remedy  with  some  highly  respectable 
practitioners  of  Phitadelphia  in  gravel  and  other  nephritic  diseases,  and  has 
been  employed  wiih  advantage  in  dropsy.  By  the  late  Dr.  Wistar  it  was 
recommended  in  hydrothorax  complicated  with  goût.  When  the  obstinate 
character  and  long  continuance  of  certain  dropsical  afTections  are  considered, 
the  advantage  must  appear  obvions,  of  having  numerous  remédies  calciilaled 
to  miligate  the  symptoms  wilhout  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  patient  ;  so 
that  when  one  has  lost  its  power  from  répétition,  we  may  appeal  to  another 
Tvith  some  prospect  of  benefit.  On  this  account  it  is-that  fleabane  is  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  the  profession.  It  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  cure  of  dropsy. 

It  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  infusion  or  décoction,  of  which  a 
pint,  containing  the  virtues  of  an  ounce  of  the  herb,  may  be  given  in  twenty» 
four  honrs.  W. 

ERYNGIUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Button  SnaJceroot. 

"  The  root  of  Eryngiam  aquaticum."  U.  S. 

Erynoium.  Sex.  Syst.  Pcntandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Âpiaceie  or  Um- 
belliferae. 

Oen.  Ch,  Hotcert  capitate.  Inwlucrttm  many-leaved.  Proper  Cahx 
five-parted,  superior,  persistent.  CoroUa  of  five  petals.  EecqttaeU  foiia- 
ceous,  segments  acnte  or  cuspidate.  Fruit  bipartile.  NvUtcM. 

Eryngium  aqualicum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1357.  The  btUlon  anakeroot 
or  water  eryngo,  is  an  indigenous  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  perennial  taber- 
OUB  root,  and  a  stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  sometimes,  according  to  Pursh, 
six  feet,  generally  branching  by  forks,  but  trichotomous  above.  The  leaves 
are  very  long,  linear-lanceolate  on  the  npper  part  of  the  stem,  sword-shaped 
below,  with  bristly  spines  at  distant  intervais  upon  their  margin.  The  floral 
leaves  are  lanceolate  and  dentate.  The  flowers  are  whiie  or  pale,  and  dîs- 
posed  in  globose  heads,  with  the  leaflets  of  the  involucrum  shorter  than  the 
nead,  and,  like  the  scales  of  the  réceptacle,  entire.  This  plant  is  found  in 
low  wet  places,  from  Virginia  to  Carolioa.  Its  period  of  flowering  is 
Âugust. 

The  root,  which  is  the  médicinal  portion,  has  a  bitter,  pungent,  aromatic 
taste,  provoking,  when  chewed,  a  flow  of  saliva.  It  is  diapboretic,  expecto» 
Tant,  in  large  doses  occasionally  emetic  ;  and  is  used  by  some  physieians  ip 
décoction  as  a  substituts  for  seneka.  {Bigelow.)  We  are  told  in  Barton's 
<■  Collections,"  that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  contrayerva  of  the  shops. 

W. 

ERYTHRONIUM.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Erythronium. 

"  The  root  and  herb  of  Erythronium  Araericanum."  U.  S. 
Erttbronium.  Sex.  Syst.  Hesandria  Monogynia. — NcU.  Ord.  Liliaceae. 
Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  CoroUa  inferior,  six-petalled;  the  three  inner  petals 
y^ith  a  calions  prominence  on  each  edge  near  the  base.  Bigdow. 
Erythronium  Atnericanum.  Mufal.  Catalogue  84  ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med. 
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JB»/.  iii.  161.— E.  laneeohUum,  Parsh,  p.  380.  This  is  an  indigenons  pe- 
rennial  bulbons  plant,  soDietimes  called,  after  the  European  species,  dog'a 
tooth  violet.  The  bulb  (connus),  whicb  is  brown  externally,  white  and  solid 
vithin,  sends  up  a  single  naked  siender  flower-stem,  and  two  smooth  lanceo- 
late  nearly  eqoal  leaves,  sheathing  at  their  base,  with  an  obtuse  callous  point, 
and  of  a  brownish-green  colour  diversiâed  by  nnmerous  irregular  spot*.  The 
flower  is  solitary,  nodding,  yellow,  with  oblong  lanceoTate  petals  obtnse  at 
the  point,  a  club-shaped  undivided  style,  and  a  Siree-lobed  stigma. 

The  Erythronium  grows  in  voods  and  otber  shady  places  throughout  tbe 
Northern  and  Middie  States.  It  flowers  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early 
in  May.     AU  parts  of  it  are  active. 

In  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  the  récent  bulb  acts  as  an  emetic 
Tbe  leaves  are  said  to  be  more  powerful.  The  acdvity  of  the  plant  is  di- 
minished  by  drying.  So  far  as  we  are  at  présent  acquainted  with  its  virtues, 
it  may  be  considered  a  useless  addition  to  the  Materia  Medica.  Having, 
however,  been  adopted  in  the  original  édition  of  the  Pharmacopœia,  it  was 
deemed  best,  upon  the  revision  of  that  work,  not  to  expunge  it  from  tbe 
catalogue  liU  it  had  nndergone  a  longer  period  of  trial.  W. 

EUPATORIUM.  U.S. 
Thoroughwort. 

"  The  tops  and  leaves  of  Eupatorium  perfoliatam."  U,  S. 

EirpATORiiTH.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  ^qualis. — Nat.  Ord,  Composits- 
Eapatoriaces,  De  Cand.  Asteraceie,  lÀndlty. 

Gai.  Ch.  Calyx  simple  or  imbricate,  oblong,  Styk  long  and  semi-bifid. 
Beetptade  naked.  Papjpu*  pilose,  or  more  commonly  scabrous.  Setd  smooth 
and  glandalar,  quinquestriate.  NutlaU. 

Of  this  nomerous  gênas,  comprising  not  less  than  thirty  species  within 
tàe  limita  of  the  United  States,  roost  of  which  probably  possess  analogous 
médical  properties,  the  E.  perfoliatum  alone  now  holds  a  place  in  our 
national  Pharmacopocia.  The  E.  purpureum  and  E.  teucnfolium  were 
originally  in  the  Secondary  lAsl,  but  were  discarded  at  the  last  revision  of 
the  work.  They  merit,  however,  a  brief  notice  hère,  if  only  from  their 
former  officinal  rank. 

Eupatorium  purpureum,  or  gravd  root,  is  a  perennial  herbaceons  plant, 
with  a  purple  stem,  fîve  or  six  feet  in  height,  and  furnished  with  ovate  Un- 
ceolale,  serrate,  rugosely  veined,  slightly  scabrous,  petiolate  leaves,  placed 
four  or  five  together  in  the  form  of  whorls.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and 
eonsist  of  numerous  florets  contained  in  an  eight-leaved  calyx.  It  grows 
in  swamps  and  other  low  grounds,  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and  flowers  in 
August  and  September.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  bas,  aceording 
io  Dr.  Bigelow,  a  bitter,  aromatic,  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  said  to  ope- 
raie  as  a  diuretic  Ils  vulgar  name  of  gravel  root  indicates  the  popnlar 
estimation  of  its  virtues. 

EiqHttorium  leucrifoUum  (Willd.  >$^.  Plant,  iii.  1753),  E.  pUonm 
(Walt.  Flor.  Car.  199),  E.  verbenxfolium  (Mich.  Flor.  Jim.  ii.  98),  com- 
monly called  unld  horehound,  is  also  an  indigenons  perennial,  with  an 
herbaceons  stem,  whicb  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  supports  sessile,  dis- 
tiitct,  ovate,  acute,  scabrous  leaves,  of  which  the  lower  are  coarsely  ser- 
rate at  the  base,  the  uppermost  entire.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
compoaed  of  five  florets  within  each  calyx,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
eorymb.     The  plant  grows  in  low  w'et  places  from  New  England  to 
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Georgia,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  Sonthern  States,  tt  is  in  flower  fi 
Angast  to  November.  The  whole  herb  is  employed.  In  sensible  pro 
tiea  it  corresponds  wilh  the  E.  perfoUatutn,  though  less  bitter  and  disag 
able.  It  is  said  to  be  tonic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  aperient  ;  and  in 
South  bas  been  much  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  intermittent  anc 
mittent  fevers.  Dr.  Jones,  formerly  président  of  the  Georgia  Médical  S 
ety,  was  the  first  to  make  its  properlies  known  to  tlie  profession.  It  is  usa 
administered  infused  in  water.  One  quart  of  the  infusion,  containing 
rirtues  of  an  ounce  of  the  plant,  may  be  given  in  separate  portions  du 
the  day. 

The  E.  Cannabînum  of  Europe,  the  root  of  which  was  formerly  i 
as  a  purgative  ;  and  the  E.  Aya-pana,  of  Brazil,  the  leaves  of  which  at 
time  enjoyed  a  very  high  réputation  as  a  remedy  in  numerous  disea 
hâve  fallen  into  entire  neglect.  The  Aya-pana  is  an  aromatic  bitter,  ^ 
the  médical  properties  of  the  E.  petfoUalum  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Eupatorium  perfoliatum,  Wilid.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1761  ;  Bigelow,  . 
IHed.  Bot.  i.  33  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  125.  The  thoroughwort,  or,  t 
is  perhaps  more  frequently  called,  boneset,  is  an  indigenous  perennial  pi 
vith  numerous  herbaceous  stems,  which  are  erect,  round,  hairy,  from 
to  five  feet  high,  simple  below,  and  trichotomoasly  branched  near  the  s 
mit.  The  character  of  the  leaves  is  peculiar,  and  serves  to  distinguish 
speciea  at  the  first  glance.  They  may  be  considered  either  as  perforate( 
tne  stem,  perfoliate,  or  as  consisting  eacb  of  two  leaves  joined  at  the  b 
connate.  Considered  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  they  are  opposite  an 
pairs,  which  decnssate  each  otber  at  regular  distances  upon  the  stem 
oâter  words,  the  direction  of  each  pair  is  at  right  angles  with  that  of 
pair  immediately  above  or  beneath  it.  They  are  narrow  in  proportioi 
theii  length,  broadest  at  the  base  where  they  coalesce,  gradnally  taperin 
a  point,  serrate,  much  wrinkled,  paler  on  the  under  than  the  upper  surf 
and  beset  with  whitish  hairs  which  give  them  a  grayish-green  colour.  ' 
uppermost  pairs  are  sessile,  not  joined  at  the  base.  The  ilowers  are  wl 
numerous,  supported  on  hairy  peduncles,  in  dense  corymbs,  which  fon 
ilattaned  summit  to  the  plant.  The  calyx,  which  is  cylindrical  and  comp( 
of  jmbricated,  lanceolate,  hairy  scales,  encloses  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ti 
lar  florets,  having  iheir  border  divided  into  five  spreading  segments.  ' 
anthers  are  five  in  number,  black,  and  nnited  into  a  tube,  through  which 
bifid  filiform  style  projects  above  the  flower. 

This  apecies  of  Eupatorium  inhabits  meadows,  the  banks  of  streams, 
other  ntoist  places,  growing  generally  in  bunches,  and  abounding  in  aln 
ail  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  flowers  from  the  middle  of  summei 
the  latter  end  of  October.  AU  parts  of  it  are  active  ;  but  the  herb  onl 
officinal. 

It  has  a  faint  odour,  and  a  strongly  bitter  somewhat  peculiar  taste.  ' 
bitterness  and  probably  the  médical  virtues  of  the  plant  réside  in  an  est 
tive  matter,  which  is  readily  taken  up  by  water  or  alcohol.  No  accu 
analysis  of  thoroughwort  has  been  made  since  the  récent  improvementi 
vegetable  chemistry. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Thoroughwort  is  tonic,  diaphoretic, 
in  large  doses  emetic  and  aperient.  It  is  said  to  bave  been  employed 
the  Indians  in  intermittent  fever,  and  has  proved  successful  in  the  ha 
of  several  regalar  practitioners.  The  gênerai  expérience,  however,  is 
in  its  favour,  in  that  complaint.  We  hâve  seen  it  eflectual  in  arr 
ing  intermittents  when  given  freely  in  warm  décoction,  immediately 
fore  the  ezpected  reouirence  of  the  paroxysm  ;  butitoperated  in  this  insta 
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by  its  emetic  ratber  than  its  tonic  power.  The  noedicine  haa  also  been 
Qsed  as  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic  in  rémittent  and  typhoid  fevers,  and  ia 
said  to  hâve  been  productive  of  advantage  in  yellow  fever.  Given  in  «arm 
iufosion  so  as  to  produce  vomiting  or  copious  perspiration  in  the  commence- 
ment of  eatarrh,  il  will  frequently  arrest  that  complaint.  It  has  even  been 
recofflmended  as  a  diaphoretic  in  inâaramatory  rheumatism  ;  and  may  prove 
serviceable,  if  administered  in  the  absence  of  gênerai  arterial  excitement. 
As  a  tonic  it  has  been  given  with  advantage  in  dyspepsia,  gênerai  debility, 
and  other  cases  in  which  the  simple  bilters  are  employed. 

With  a  view  to  its  tonic  efifects,  it  is  best  administered  in  substance,  or  in 
cold  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  that  of 
the  infusion  a  fluidonnce,  frequently  repeated.  (See  Infutum  Hupatorii.) 
When  the  diaphoretic  opération  is  required  in  addition  to  the  tonic,  the 
infusioa  should  be  administered  varm,  and  the  patient  remain  covered  in 
bed.  As  an  emetic  and  calhartic,  a  strong  décoction,  prepared  by  boiling  an 
oonce  with  three  half  pints  of  water  to  a  pint,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one 
or  two  gills,  or  more. 

Off".  Prep.  Infusum  Eupatoiii,  U.  S.  W. 

EUPHORBIA  COROLLATA.  U.S.  Seœndary. 
Large-Jlorvering  Spurge. 

"  The  root  of  Euphorbia  corollata."  U.  S. 

Euphorbia.  Sex.  Sysl.  Dodecandria  Trigynia,  Lùm.;  Monœcia  Mona- 
delpliia,  Michaux. — Ifat.  Ord.  Euphorbiaceae. 

Gen.  Ck.  Involucrum  caliciform,  eight  to  ten  toothed,  exterior  alternate 
dentures  glanduloid  or  petaloid.  Stamxna  indefinite,  twelve  or  more,  rarely 
legs  ;  JUamenta  articulated.  Réceptacle  squamose.  Female  flower  solitary, 
tlipiute,  naked.   Capsule  three-graioed.   Nutlall. 

In  the  Hower  of  the  Euphorbiœ,  the  stamina  are  arranged  two  or  more 
togetber,  in  distinct  parcels,  which  correspond  in  number  with  the  inner  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx.  Thèse  parcels  were  considered  by  Michaux  as  distinct 
maie  florels  ;  while  the  central  stipitate  germ,  with  its  three  bifid  styles,  was 
considered  as  a  distinct  female  floret,  and  the  calyx  took  the  name  of  an 
inrolacre.  He  accordingly  placed  the  genus  in  the  class  and  order  Monœàa 
Monaddphia,  and  in  this  respect  has  been  followed  by  inost  American 
botanists.  The  genus  Euphorbia  contains  very  numerous  species,  which 
bave  the  common  property  of  yielding  a  milky  juice.  They  are  herbaceont 
or  shmbby,  with  or  without  leaves;  and  the  leaâess  species,  which  are 
ebiefly  confined  to  the  African  déserts,  hâve  fleshy,  naked,  or  spiny  stems, 
resembling  the  genus  Cactus.  They  nearly  ail  aflbrd  products  which  act 
pewerfully  as  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  in  over-doses  give  rise  to  dan- 
gérons  if  not  fatal  prostration,  with  symptoms  of  inflamed  gastro-intestinal 
maçons  membrane.  Their  milky  juice,  which  concrètes  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  osnally  possesses  thèse  properties  in  a  high  degree,  and,  in  addition, 
that  of  powerfully  irritaling  the  skin  when  esternally  applied.  Two  species 
only  are  acknowledged  in  our  national  Pharmacopœia,  the  E.  corollata  and 
E.  Ipecacuanha,  which  are  both  indigenoos.  The  E.  hyperidfolia,  which 
is  also  indigenous,  has  been  very  highiy  commended  as  a  remedy  in  dysen- 
tery  after  due  depletion,  diarrhœa,  menorrhagia,  and  leocorrhœa,  by  Dr.  W. 
ZollickofTer,  of  Baltimore.  He  infuses  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  in 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  gives  half  a  fluidounce  every  hour  in  dysentery 
till  the  symptoms  begin  to  yield,  the  same  quantity  after  every  évacuation  in 
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dianhœa,  and  two  fluidounces  morning,  noon,  and  night  in  menorrhagia  and 
fluor  albus.  The  herb,  according  to  Dr.  2^llickofier,  is  at  first  sweetish, 
afterwards  harsh  and  astringent  to  the  taste,  and  from  his  expérimenta 
appears  to  contain  tannin.  Ita  efTects  npon  the  System  are  those  of  an 
tringent  and  feeble  narcotic.  It  difTers,  therefore,  considerably,  both  in 
sensible  and  médicinal  properties,  from  most  of  the  other  species  of  Euphor- 
bia.  (,âm.  Joum.  of  the  Aled.  Sàences,  xi.  22.)  In  a  subséquent  commu- 
nication by  tbe  same  author,  it  is  stated  that  the  JE.  maculaia  possesses 
similar  properties  with  the  E.  hyperiàfoKa.   (Ibid.,  N.  S.,  iii.  125.) 

Euphorbia  eoroUata.  Wilid.  Sp.  Plant.  iL  916;  Bigelow,  Jim.  Med.  Bot. 
iii.  119.  The  blooming  or  large-flowering  tpurge,  in  common  language 
freqnendy  called  rnUk-weed,  is  a  tall  erect  plant,  vith  a  large,  perennial, 
branching,  yellowish  root,  which  sends  ap  several  stems  from  two  to  five  feet 
in  height,  round  and  generally  simple.  The  leaves,  which  stand  irregularly 
vpon  the  stem,  and  witboat  footstalks,  are  oblong,  obovate,  wedge-form  or 
Unear,  flat  or  revolute  at  the  margin,  smooth  in  some  plants,  and  hairy  in 
othera.  The  flowers  are  disposed  upon  a  large  terminal  umbel,  with  a  five- 
leaved  involucrum,  and  five  triÇd  and  dichotomous  rays,  at  eaeh  fork  of  which 
are  two  oblong  bractes.  The  calyx  is  large,  rotate,  white,  with  five  obtuse 
segments  closely  resembting  a  cordia,  from  which  the  species  has  been 
named.  A.t  the  base  of  thèse  divisions  are  five  interlor  smaller  segments, 
which  "are  described  as  nectaries  by  many  systematic  writers,  while  the 
larger  are  considered  asbelonging  to  a  real  corolla.  The  stamens  are  twelve, 
evolving  gradually,  with  double  anthers.  Many  flowers  hâve  only  stamens. 
The  pistil,  when  existing,  is  stipitate,  nodding,  rounded,  wHh  three  bifîd 
styles.    The  fruit  is  a  smooth,  three-celled,  three-seeded  capsule. 

The  plant  grows  in  varions  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  and  abotinds  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  préféra  a  dry,  barren, 
and  sandy  soil,  seldom  growing  in  woods  or  on  tlie  borders  of  streams.  Its 
flowers  appear  in  July  and  August.     The  root  is  the  only  part  used. 

This,  when  fuit  grown,  is  sometimes  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  two  feet  in 
length.  It  is  without  unpieasant  taste,  producing  only  a  sensé  of  beat  a 
short  time  after  it  has  been  taken.  The  médical  virtues  are  said  to  réside  in 
the  cortical  portion,  which  is  thick,  and  conslitutes  two-thirds  of  the  wholo 
root.  They  are  taken  up  by  water  and  alcohol,  and  remain  in  the  extract 
formed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  décoction  or  tincture. 

Medkal  Properties  and  Use».  In  a  full  dose,  the  root  of  the  E.  coroHata 
opérâtes  actively  and  with  snfficient  certainty  as  an  emetic,  producing  ordi> 
narily  several  discharges  from  the  stomach,  and  not  unfreqnenlly  acting  with 
considérable  eners^y  upon  the  bowels.  In  quantities  insnfiîcient  to  vomit,  it 
excites  nausea,  almost  always  followed  by  brisk  purging.  In  still  smaller 
doses  it  is  diaphoretie  and  expectorant.  It  cannot,  liowever,  like  ipecacuanha, 
be  given  largely  in  cases  of  insensibility  of  stomach,  without  enUangerinjr 
hypercatharsis  with  inflammation  of  the  mncous  coat  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  It  is  in  fact  greatly  inferior  to  this  emetic  in  mildness,  while  it  is  no 
less  inferior  to  the  tarlarized  antimony  in  certainty.  It  is  objectionabte  as  a 
purge,  in  conséquence  of  the  nausea  which  it  occasions,  when  given  in 
cathartic  doses.  Dr.  Zbllickofler,  of  Baltimore,  was  the  first  to  introduce  it 
to  the  particular  notice  of  the  médical  profession.  It  is  litde  prescribed,  and 
seldom  kept  in  the  shops.  The  dose  of  the  dried  root  as  an  emetic  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  as  a  cathartic  from  three  to  ten  g^rains.  The  récent  root, 
bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  vesication.  W. 
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EUPHORBIA  IPECACUANHA.  U.S.  Secmdary. 
Ipecacuanha  Spurge. 

**  The  root  of  Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha."  U.  S. 

ErpHORBiA.    See  EUPHORBIA  COROLLATA. 

Euphorbia  Ipecacuanha.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  000;  Bartoa,  Med.  Bot. 
i.  211;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  108.  The  ipecacuanha  spurge,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  American  ipecacuanha,  is  a  singular  plant,  vary- 
ing  80  much  in  th«  abape  and  colour  of  its  leavee,  and  in  iu  whole  aspect, 
tbat  mère  individaal  peculiaritiea  might  without  care  be  attributed  to  a  real 
•pecific  diâerence.  The  root  is  perennial,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  irregular 
and  rery  large,  penetraling  sometiines  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet  in  the 
(aod,  and  in  ita  thickest  part  mcasnring,  when  fuU  grown,  from  three-qaar- 
ters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  The  stems  are  numerous, 
herbaceons,  erect  or  procumbent,  smooth,  dichotomous,  Jointed  at  the  Corks, 
vhite  under  the  ground,  red,  pale-green,  or  yellow  above,  sometimei  almoat 
boried  in  the  sand,  usually  forming  thick  low  bunches  upon  its  surface.  The 
leares  are  opposite,  sessile,  entire,  sniooth,  generally  oval,  but  sonietimes 
lound,  obovate,  or  even  lanceolate,  or  linear.  They  are  small  early  in  the 
tpring,  and  increase  in  size  with  the  âge  of  the  plant.  Their  colour  varies 
firom  green  to  crimson.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  stand  on  long  axillary 
peduncles.  The  caiyx  is  spreading,  with  five  exterior  obtuse  segments,  and 
the  same  nnmber  of  inner,  smaller  segments  or  nectaries.  The  fertile  flowera 
hâve  a  roundish,  drooping,  pedicelled  germ,  crowned  with  six  reroiute  stig- 
mas.     The  capsule  is  three-celled,  and  contains  three  seeds. 

The  E.  Jpecacuanha  is  indigenous,  growing  in  pine  barras  and  otber 
sandy  places  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  especially  along  the  sea- 
board,  and  abundant  in  New  Jersey  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware.  It  bloonu 
from  May  to  AngusL  The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Carton,  equally  efficacious  at  whatever  period  colleeted. 

The  dried  root  is  light  and  britile,  of  a  grayish  colour  externaUy,  white 
within,  inodorous,  and  of  a  sweetish  not  unpieasant  taste.  Its  active  prin*. 
ciple  has  not  been  isolated.  Dr.  Bigelow  inferred  from  his  experiments 
that  it  contained  caoutchouc,  resin,  gum,  aud  probably  starch. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Utes.  Ipecacuanha  spurge  is  an  energetic,  tole- 
rably  certain  emetic,  rather  milder  than  the  E.  corollata,  but  like  it,  dis* 
posed  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  liaUe,  if  given  in  over  doses,  to  produce 
excessive  oausea  and  vomiting,  gênerai  prostration,  and  alarming  hyper- 
catharsis.  It  is  therefore  wholly  unfit  to  supersede  ipecacuanha.  In  small 
doses  it  is  diaphoretic.  The  spécifie  name  of  the  plant  indicates  that  the 
emetic  property  of  the  root  has  been  long  known.  The  late  professor  Bar- 
ton  allndes  to  it  in  bis  *'  Collections  ;"  but  it  did  not  come  into  gênerai  notice 
ttll  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton's  Médical  Botany.  Dr. 
HewsoD,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  us,  ihat  this  emetic  was  the  subject  of  sa 
inaugural  essay  by  Dr.  Royal,  and  tbat  experiments  conducted  with  itamong 
the  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary  proved  it  te  be  advantageously  available  for 
ail  the  purposes  of  an  emetic;  while,  in  conséquence  of  its  want  of  nauseons 
taste,  it  seemed  to  answer  even  better  than  ipecacuanha  as  an  expectorant 
and  diaphoretic    The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  ùaia  ten  to  fifteen  grains. 
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EUPHORBIUM.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Euphorbium. 

"  Euphorbia  officinarum.    Gummi-rtnna."  Lond.     "  Concrète  resi 
juice  of  undelermined  species  of  Euphorbia."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  EUPHORBIA  CANARIENSIS,  Gummi-resina.  Dub. 

Euphorbe,  Fr.;  Euphorbium,  Germ.;  Enrorbio,  liai.,  Span. 

Euphorbia.  See  EUPHORBIA  COROLLATA. 

Euphorbium  is  obtained  from  one  or  more  species  of  Euphorbia;  bt 
précise  source  is  somewhat  uncertain.  It  bas  been  ascribed  to  the  E. 
cinarum,  which  grows  in  the  North  of  Africa  and  at  the  Cape  of  ( 
Hope,  the  E.  Omarientis,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  We 
Africa,  and  the  E.  antiquorum,  inhabiting  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the 
Indies,  and  suppoaed  to  be  the  plant  from  which  the  ancients  derired 
resinous  product.  Thèse  species  of  Euphorbia  bear  a  considérable  re 
blance  in  their  gênerai  form  to  the  Cactus,  having  leafless,  jointed,  an| 
stems,  divided  into  branches  of  a  similar  structure,  and  fumished  with  d( 
prickles  at  the  angles.  When  «ounded,  they  give  out  an  acrid  milky  j 
-which  concrètes  upon  the  surface  of  the  plant,  and,  being  removed,  consti 
the  euphorbium  of  commerce. 

This  occurs  in  the  shape  of  tears,  or  in  oblong  or  ronndish  masses,  i 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger,  often  forked,  and  perforaied  with  one  or 
small  conical  holes,  produced  by  the  prickles  of  the  plant,  around  whici 
juice  has  concreted,  and  which  sometimes  remain  in  the  holes.  The  mi 
are  occasionally  large  and  mixed  with  impurities.  The  surface  is  dull 
smooth,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  tragacanth  :  the  consisi 
somewhat  friable  ;  the  colour  light  yellowish  or  reddish  ;  the  odonr  scai 
perceptible  ;  the  taste  at  fîrst  slight,  but  afterwards  excessively  acrid  and  i 
ing.  The  colour  of  the  powder  is  yellowish.  The  sp.  gr.  of  euphorbiu 
1-124.  Triturated  with  water  it  renders  the  liquid  milky,  and  is  part 
dissolved.  Alcohol  dissolves  a  larger  portion,  forming  a  yellowish  tinci 
which  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water.  Its  constituents,  accoi 
to  Pelletier,  are  resin,  wax,  malate  of  lime,  malate  of  potassa,  lignin, 
sorin,  volatile  oil,  and  water.  Brandes  found  caoutchouc.  EuphorI 
contains  no  soluble  gum,  and  is  tberefore  incorrectly  called  a  gum-n 
The  proportions  of  the  ingrédients  are  variously  stated  by  différent  cheii 
and  probably  vary  in  différent  spécimens.  The  most  abundant  is  resin, 
the  remainder  consista  chiefly  of  wax  and  malate  of  lime.  The  resin  ia 
cessively  acrid,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  exposed  to  beat,  melts 
Haines,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame,  diffnsing  an  agreeable  odonr. 
upon  this  principle  that  the  acrimony  of  euphorbium  chiefly  dépends. 

Medictu  Properiies  and  Uses.  Euphorbium  taken  internally  is  en 
and  cathartic,  oAen  acting  with  great  violence,  and  in  large  doses  produ 
severe  gastric  pain,  excessive  beat  in  the  throat,  and  symptoras  of  ( 
prostration.  In  conséquence  of  the  severity  of  ita  action,  its  internai 
has  been  entirely  abandoned.  Applied  to  the  mucoas  membrane  of 
nostrils,  it  excites  violent  irritation  attended  with  incessant  sneezing, 
sometimes  bloody  discharges.  They  who  powder  it  are  nnder  the  ne 
sity  of  guarding  their  eyes;  nostrils,  and  rooath  against  the  fine  dust  w 
rises.  Largely  diluted  with  wheat  flour  or  starch,  it  may  be  used  ai 
errhine  in  amaurosis,  deafness,  and  other  obstinate  affections  of  the  h 
Externally  applied,  it  inflames  the  skin,  often  producing  vesication  ;  an( 
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I  sometimes  used  as  an  ingrédient  ofepispastic  pre- 
in  veterinary  praciice,  with  a  view  to  its  vesicaling 
tiie  materia  medica,  however,  it  may  well  be  dis* 

îon  Tcry  properly  omitted  in  the  Pharmacopœia  of 


tharidis,  Ed. 


W. 


LYCYRRHIZ^.  U.S.,L(md.,Ed.,Dub. 
Uquorice. 

)t  of  Glycyrrhîza  glabra."  U.S^ 

iQssbolzaaft,  Germ-i  Sugo  di  liquirizia,  Hal.;  Regaliza  en 

îlycyrrhiza  glabra,  see  article  GLYCYRRHIZA. 
rect  this  extract  to  be  made  in  the  aame  manner 
Dt,  as  it  is  nerer  prepared  in  this  country,  it  very 
United  States  Pharmacopœia,  a  place  -in  the  cata- 
ica. 

of  export  from  the  North  of  Spaïn,  particularly 
lined  in  the  following  manner.  The  roots  of  the 
g  up,  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  half  dried  by  expo- 

0  small  pièces,  and  boiied  in  water  till  the  liquid 
>n  is  then  allowed  to  rest,  and,  after  the  dregs  hâve 
evaporated  to  the  proper  consistence.  The  extract 
ito  roUs  from  five  to  six  inches  long  by  an  inch  in 
in  ihe  air,  and  wrapped  in  tnurel  leaves. 
prepared  in  Calabria,  according  to  M.  Fée,  from 

>onds  in  that  country.  The  process  is  essemially 
icribed,  but  conducted  with  greater  rare  ;  and  the 
id  more  valuable  than  the  Spanish.  We  hâve  been 
e  extraet  broughi  to  this  country  cornes  from  the 
sina. 

indrical  rolls,  somewhat  flaltened,  and  often  covered 
;ood,  it  is  very  black,  dry,  brittle,  brcaking  wiih  a 
f  sweet,  pecuHar,  slightly  acrid  or  bitterish  taste, 
!  in  water.  It  is  frequently,  however,  very  impure, 
'  improper  préparation.  Starch,  sand,  the  juice  of 
!S  added  ;  and  carbonaceous  matter,  and  even  parti- 

1  it,  the  latter  arising  from  the  boilers  in  which  the 
'our  pounds  of  the  extract  hâve  yielded  two  drachms 
er.  (/>'«.)  his  rarely  quitesoluble  in  water.  Neu- 
of  waiery  extract  from  480  of  Spanish  liquorice. 
B  taste  are  signs  of  inferior  quality.  Before  being 
f  reqnirea  to  be  purified. 

tept  in  the  shops  in  small  cylindrical  pièces  not 
,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  impure  extract  in 
aining  the  solution,  and  cvaporaling.  The  object 
■ate  not  only  the  insoluble  impurities,  but  als'o  the 
rh  is  extracied  by  long  boiling  from  the  liquorice 
ixed  wiih  ihe  unrefined  exlract.  Il  is  cuslomary 
a  portion  of  sugar,  and  sometimes  perhaps  muci- 
or  starch  is  a  fréquent  adultération.  Excellent 
orne  parts  of  England,  from  the  root  cnltivaied  la 
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that  coantiy.  The  Pontefract  cakes  are  small  lozenges  of  Uquorice  of  a 
very  snperior  quality,  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomfret. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses,  Liquorice  is  a  usefui  demulcent,  much 
employed  as  an  addition  to  cough  mixtures,  and  frequently  added  to  infu- 
sions or  décoctions,  in  order  to  cover  the  taste  or  obtund  the  acrimony  of 
the  principal  medicine.  A  pièce  of  it  held  ia  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly 
to  dissolve,  is  often  found  to  allay  cough  by  sheathing  the  irritated  membrane 
of  the  faucea.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy  to  impart  consistence  to  pills  and 
troches,  and  to  modify  the  taste  of  other  medicines. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Âloës  Composiium,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tinctnia 
Aloës,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Sennœ,  U.  S.}  Trochisci 
Glycyrrhizse,  Ed.;  Trochisci  Glycyrrhizse  et  Opii,  U.  S.,  Ed.  W. 

FERRUM. 
Iron. 

Fer,  Fr.;  Eisen,  Oerm.;  Ferro,  /(al.;  Hicrro,  Span. 

Iron  is  the  most  abiindant  and  usefui  of  the  metals,  and  so  interwoTen 
«ith  the  wants  of  mankind,  that  the  extent  of  ils  consumption  by  a  nation 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  its  progress  in  civilization.  It  is  universally 
diffused  throughout  nature,  not  only  in  the  minerai  kingdom,  but  also  ia 
vegetables  and  animais.  There  are  very  few  minerais  in  which  traces  of  it 
may  not  be  found,  and  it  is  an  essential  constituent  in  many  paris  of  animais, 
but  particularly  in  the  blood.  It  is  one  of  the  few  metals  which  are  devoid 
of  deleterious  action  on  the  animal  economy. 

Iron  occurs,  1.  native;  2.  suiphuretted,  forraing  magnetic  and  cubic  pyrites; 
3.  osidized,  embracing  the  magnetic,  specular,  red,  brown,  and  argillaceous 
oxides  of  iron;  4.  in  saline  combinalion,  forming  the  carbonate,  sulphate, 
phosphate,  arseniate,  and  chromate  of  iron.  Those  minerais  of  iron  which 
admit  of  being  worked  to  advantage  are  called  iron  ores.  Thèse  include  the 
différent  native  oxides,  and  the  carbonate  (sparry  iron.)  The  beat  iron  is 
obtained  from  those  varieties  of  the  native  oxide,  usually  called  magnetic  iron 
ore  and  specular  iron  ore.  Thèse  occur  very  abundantly  in  Sweden,  and 
furnish  the  superior  iron  of  that  country.  As  a  gênerai  rule,  those  ores  yield 
the  best  iron  which  occur  in  primitive  formations. 

Extraction.  The  mode  of  extraeting  iron  from  its  ores  varies  somewhst 
with  the  nature  of  the  ore  ;  but  the  gênerai  principles  of  the  opération  ara 
the  same  for  ail.  The  ore,  previously  roasted  and  coarsely  pulverized,  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong  beat  in  contact  with  carbonaceous  raatter, 
Buch  as  charcoal  or  coke,  and  in  connexion  wtih  some  flux,  capable  of  fiising 
with  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  The  flux  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ore» 
and  is  generally  either  lime  or  clay  ;  lime  being  employed  when  the  ore  is 
argillaceous,  clay  when  it  is  calcareous.  The  flux,  whatever  it  may  be,  enters 
into  fusion  with  the  impurities,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  slag  ;  while  the 
carbonaceous  matter,  acting  on  the  oxide  of  iron,  reduces  it  to  the  metallie 
Btate.  The  reduced  métal,  from  its  density,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the 
furnace,  and  is  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air  by  the  melted  slag  which 
floats  on  its  surface.  When  the  réduction  is  completed,  the  slag  is  allowed 
to  run  out  by  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  the  melted  métal,  by  sa 
aperture  at  its  bottom;  thelatler  being  received  into  oblong  triangular  moulds, 
where  it  solidifies  in  masses,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  pig  or 
cast  iron.  In  this  state  the  métal  is  brittle  and  far  from  being  pure  ;  as  it  is 
contaminated  with  a  portion  of  charcoal,  unreduced  ore,  and  earthy  impuri- 
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ties.  It  is  pnrifîed,  and  (hus  brouglit  to  the  slate  of  malléable  iron,  by  being 
ftued,  and  subjected  to  the  action  ofa  current  of  air  on  its  surface.  By  thèse 
means  the  undecomposed  ore  is  redueed,  the  earthy  impurilies  are  made  to 
rise  to  the  surface  as  a  slag,  and  the  carbon  is  burnt  out.  As  the  métal  ap- 
pToacbes  to  purity,  it  becomes  Icss  and  less  fusible,  and  at  last  consolidâtes, 
Ihough  the  température  of  the  farnace  continues  the  same.  The  métal  is 
tfaen  taken  out,  and  its  particles,  by  means  of  ponderous  hammers,  or  roUers, 
are  beaten  or  pressed  togëtlier  so  as  to  form  one  tenacious  mass.  It  is  finally 
drawn  ont  into  bars  of  a  convenient  size,  when  it  constitutes  the  malléable 
von  of  commerce. 

Iron  mines  occur  in  most  countries,  bat  more  particularly  in  northem  ones. 
In  Spain  the  principal  mines  furnish  sparry  iron,  and  the  red  and  brown 
oxides.  The  chief  iron  ores  of  France  are  the  sparry  iron,  and  the  specular, 
brown,  and  argillaceous  oxides  ;  and  of  Germany,  the  sparry  iron  and  brown 
oxide.  The  island  of  Elba  is  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  abundant  specular 
iron  ore.  The  ores  which  furnish  the  celebrated  Swedish  iron  hâve  already 
been  indicated. 

In  the  United  States  iron  is  abundant.  The  principal  ores  that  are  worked 
are  the  roagnetic,  brown,  and  argillaceous  oxides.  They  occur  in  the  greatest 
abondance  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticat,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  ores  of  the 
three  last-mentioned  states  rival  the  best  Swedish  in  quality. 

Properties.  Iron  is  a  hard,  malléable,  very  ductile  and  tenacious  métal,  of 
a  grayish-white  colour  and  fibrous  texture,  and  having  a  slight  styptic  taste, 
and  a  sensible  odour  when  rubbed.  Ita  sp.  gr.  is  about  7*7,  and  ils  fusing 
point  Tcry  high.  It  possesses  the  magnetic  and  welding  properties.  It  is 
combustible,  and  when  heated  to  whiteness,  bums  in  atmospheric  air,  and 
«ith  brilliant  scintillations  in  oxygen  gas.  At  a  red  beat,  its  surface  is 
converted  into  black  oxide,  and  at  common  températures,  by  the  combined 
agency  of  air  and  moisture,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  reddish  matter,  called 
nut,  which  consista  of  the  hydrated  sesquioxide.  It  combines  with  ail  the 
noD-metallic  bodies,  except  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  with  most  of  the 
metals,  its  équivalent  being  28.  It  forms  three  principal  combinations  with 
oxygen,  a  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  native 
Uack  oxide,  and  a  teroxide,  possessing  acid  properties,  called  ferrie  acid. 
Tbeprotoxide  is  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  sponta- 
oeously  combustible  in  the  air,  being  converted  into  sesquioxide.  It  is  the 
base  of  green  vitriol,  and  of  the  green  salts  of  iron  generally.  It  is  very 
prone  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  hence  the  salts  which  contain  it  are  soon  par- 
tially  converted,  when  in  solution,  into  salts  of  the  sesquioxide.  It  consists 
of  one  eq.  of  iron  28,  and  one  of  oxygen  8=36.  The  suquioinde  is  readily 
obtained  pure  by  dissolving  iron  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  precipitating  by  am- 
monia,  and  igniting  the  precipitate.  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  not  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  and  forms  salts,  which  for  the  most  part  hâve  a  reddish  colour.  It 
is  composed  of  two  eqs.  of  iron  56,  and  three  of  oxygen  24=80.  The 
native  black  oxide,  the  magnetic  oxide  of  mineralogists,  consists  of  one  eq.  of 
protoxide  36,and  one  of  sesquioxide  80=116.  The  médicinal  black  oxides 
bave  a  différent  composition.  (See  Ferrî  Oxidum  Nîgrum.)  The  teroxide 
or  ferrie  acid  was  recently  discovered  by  Frémy,  and  may  be  formed,  in 
union  with  potassa,  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  very  concentrated  solution 
of  the  alkali,  holding  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  suspension.  It  bas 
alflo  been  obtained  by  PoggendorfT  by  a  galvanic  combination  of  platinum  in 
nitrie  aeid,  with  cast  iron  in  a  solution  of  potassa.  It  forms  as  a  ferrate  of 
potassa,  of  a  fine  wine-red  colour,  becoming  darker,  around  the  cast  iron. 
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This  acid  consista  ofone  eq.  ofiron  28,  and  three  ofoxygen  24i=>52.  Iron, 
combined  with  minute  portions  of  carbon,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  radicals  of 
silica  and  alumina,  forma  ateel,  a  modification  ofiron  formerly  used  in  medicine, 
but  now  very  properly  laid  aside.  It  also  forms  a  number  of  important  salts, 
•everal  of  which,  as  the  sesquichloride,  iodide,  carbonate,  subcarbonate,  sul- 
phalç,  phosphate,  ferrocyanuret,  tartrate,  and  acétate,  are  officinal. 

Iron  is  readily  detected,  even  in  minute  quantifies,  by  bringing  it  to  the 
State  of  sesquioxide  in  solution,  and  testing  it  with  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium 
or  tincture  of  galls  ;  the  former  of  which  will  striiie  a  deep  blue,  the  iatter  a 
black  colour.  The  object  of  bringing  it  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide  is  readily 
effected  by  boiling  the  solution  containing  it  with  a  little  nitric  acid. 

Médical  Properlies.  The  préparations  of  iron  are  powerfuUy  tonic,  rais- 
ing  the  puise,  promoting  the  sécrétions,  and  increasing  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood.  They  arc  useful  in  diseases  charactcrized  by  debility  and 
relaxation  of  fibre,  and  a  languid  circulation,  more  especially  when  tlie  con- 
séquence of  inordinate  discharges.  The  diseases  in  which  they  are  usu- 
ally  employed  are  chlorosis,  hysteria,  fluor  albus,  gleet,  scrofula,  rickets, 
chorea,  and  ail  passive  hemorrhages.  Chalybeates  are  aleo  proper  in  palsy 
after  the  inflammatory  excitement  bas  subsided,  in  dyspepsia  dépendent  upon 
déficient  energy  of  the  digestive  fonctions,  and  in  neuralgia.  They  are  con- 
tra-indicated  in  ail  inflammatory  diseases,  producing,  when  injudiciously 
prescribed,  heal,  thirst,  headache,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  symptoms 
of  an  excited  circulation.  The  médicinal  eflects  of  iron,  as  modified  in  its 
différent  combinations,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  each  préparation. 

The  following  table  embraces  ail  the  préparations  of  iron  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopœias,  together  with  the  synonymes. 
Besides  thèse  préparations  some  others  will  be  noticed  which  are  not  offici- 
nal ;  namely,  tartrate  ofprotoxide  of  iron,  under  the  head  of  "  Ferri  et  Potacsas 
Tartras,"  in  Part  IL,  and  bromide,  citrate,  ammonio-citrate,  lactale,  and 
êuquinitrate  o/iron,  in  the  Appendix. 

Iron  is  officinal  — 
I.  In  its  metaixic  statb. 

Ferri  Fdum,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Ferram.  Fila,  DtA. 
Ferri  Ramenta,  U,  S.}  Ferrum.  Xamenla,  Lond.}  Ferri  Limatnra, 
Ed.;  Ferrum.  Scobs,  Dub. 
Mistura  Ferri  Âromatica,  DtA. 

n.  OXIDIZED. 

Ferram.  Oxydi  Squama;,  Dub. 

Ferri  Oxydora  Nigrum,  Dub. 
Ferri  Oxidiim  Nigrum,  Ed. 
Ferri  Rubigo,  Dub. 
Ferri  Oxydum  Rubnim,  Dub. 

Emplastrum  Thuris,  Dub. 
Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum,  U.  S.}  Ferrugo,  Ed. 

m.   SULPRURETTED. 

Ferri  Sulphnretum,  Ed.,  Dub. 
IV.  In  saline  combination. 

Ferri  lodidnm,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Ferri  lodidi  Syrupus,  Ed. 
Liquor  Ferri  lodidi,  U.  S. 
Ferri  Ferrocyanuretum,  U.  S.;  Ferri  Percyanidum,  Lond.;  Ferri 
Cyanuretum,  Dub.;  Anglicè,  Prutsian  Hue. 
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Ferri  Acelas,  IM. 

Ferri  Acetatis  Tinctara,  Dub. 
Tinctura  Acetatis  Ferri  cuoi  Alcohol,  Dub. 
Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharatum,  Ed. 
PiluI»  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.S,  Ed.}  Anglicè,  Vallefiferru- 

ginoui  pill». 
Mistura  Ferri  Gomposita,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub, 
PilalK  Ferri  Corapositœ,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub. 
Ferri  Subcarbonas,  U.S.;  Ferri  Sesqnioxydum,  Lond.;  Ferri 
Oxidum  Robrum,  Ed.;  Ferri  Carbonas,  Dub.;  Anglicé, 
Predpilated  mbcarbonate  qfiron. 
Emplastnim  Ferri,  U.  S.,  Ed. 

Ferrum  Atnmoniatum,  U.  S.;  Ferri  Ammonio-Cbloridum,  Lond, 
Tinctura  Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridi,  I/ynd. 
Ferri  et  Potassae  Tartras,  U.  S.;  Ferri  Potassio-Tartras,  Lond.; 

Ferrum  Tartarizatum,  Ed.;  Ferri  Tartarum,  Dub, 
Ferri  Phosphas,  U.  S. 
Ferri  Sulphas,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
PilulsB  Aloës  et  Ferri,  Ed. 
Ferri  Salphas  Ezsiccatum,  Ed. 
Piliilse  Ferri  Sulphatis,  Ed. 
Pilulae  Rhei  et  Ferri,  Ed. 
Tinctura  Ferri  Chloridi,  U.S.;  Tinctura  Ferri  Sesquichloridi, 
Lond.;  Ferri  Mariatis  Tinctura,  Ed.;  Muriatis  Ferri 
Liqnor,  Dub. 
In  the  foregoing  table,  the  more  complex  préparations  are  arrangea  as  sub- 
beads  to  the  simpTer  ones  frora  which  they  are  derived,  or  with  which  they 
an  most  closely  connected.  B. 

FERRI  FILUM.  U.S.,  Ed. 
Iron  Wire. 

FERRI  RAMENTA.  U.S. 
Iron  Filings. 

Off.  Syn.  FERRUM.  Ferrum.  Ramenta.  Lond.;  FERRI  LIMATURA. 
Iron  filiogs.  Ed.;  FERRUM.  Fila.  Scobs.  Dub. 

Fïl  de  fer,  Fr.;  Eisendrabt,  Otrm.;  Fil  di  ferro.  Ital.;  Hilo  de  bierro,  Span. 

Limailles  de  fer,  Fr.;  Eisenreilicht,  Germ.;  Limatara  di  ferro,  liai;  Limadara  de 
Itierro,  Spam. 

Iron,  when  employed  in  pharmaceutlcal  opérations,  should  be  of  the 
porest  kind  ;  and  hence  the  différent  Pharmacopœias  direct  it,  when  wanted 
in  amall  masses,  to  be  in  the  form  of  iron  wire,  which  is  necessarily  made 
from  the  softest  and  most  malléable  iron,  and  is  readily  eut  into  pièces  of 
eonrenient  size.  The  métal,  however,  for  internai  exhibition  and  for  soroe 
préparations,  reqnires  to  be  finely  subdivided,  and  hence  it  is  officinal  also  in 
tbe  form  of  filings. 

Médical  Properties  of  Iron  FUing».  Iron,  in  its  nncombined  state,  has 
no  action  on  the  animal  economy  ;  and  hence  iron  filings  would  prove  inert, 
-weie  it  not  that  they  meet  with  nçid  in  the  stomach,  or  some  other  agent, 
whereby  they  become  oxidized  and  dissolved.  That  this  change  really  takes 
place,  ia  prored  by  the  black  stools  to  which  they  invariably  give  rise.    Dur- 
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ing  the  solation  of  iron  in  the  stomach,  the  oxygen  furaished  to  the  me 
(lerived  frotn  water,  the  hydrogen  of  which,  by  being  disengaged,  givea 
to  unpleasant  éructations.  Iron  filings  are  generally  obtained  from  tbe  n 
shops  of  tbe  blacksmith  ;  but,  as  furnisbed  from  this  sonrce,  they  are  ^ 
rally  very  impure,  and  unfît  for  médicinal  use.  Neither  can  they  be  pui 
by  the  magnet,  as  they  often  bave  attached  to  them  certain  impurities,  « 
are  carried  up  with  them.  The  only  way  to  obtain  pure  iron  filings, 
file  a  pièce  of  pure  iron  with  a  clean  file.  The  French  Codez  directs 
in  an  impalpable  powder,  prepared  by  porphyrizing  brigbt  and  clean 
filings  without  waier.  A  dull  black  powder  is  formed,  which  must  be 
fully  preserved  from  moisture.  An  impalpable  powder  of  the  métal,  obti 
by  cliemical  means,  has  been  prepared  by  MM.  Qoevenne  and  Miqu( 
and  found  very  useful  by  M.  Raciborski  in  anœmia  and  other  diseasi 
which  the  ferruginous  préparations  are  usually  given.  Il  is  made  eithc 
reducing  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  a  gun-barrel  by  means  of  hydrogei 
low  red  beat,  or  by  igniting  in  a  crucible  the  oxalate  of  protoxide  of  iroi 
is  a  blackish  powder,  with  a  slight  metallic  lustre,  and  without  taste  or  s 
On  account  of  its  great  liability  to  oxidation,  it  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  b 
well  stopped.  It  may  be  given  in  lozenges,  made  with  chocolaté,  sugai 
gum,  and  each  containing  five  grains.  Of  thèse  from  six  to  twelve  m: 
given  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  dose  of  iron  filings  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  given  in  molas» 
made  up  into  an  electuary  with  honey,  or  into  pills  with  some  bitter  ex 

Iron  is  used  to  prépare  Potassii  Bromidum,  Lond.,  and  Potassii  lodi 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 

Off.  Prtp.  Ferri  lodidi  Syrupus,  Ed.;  Ferri  lodidum,  V.  S.,  Lond., 
Ferri  Rubigo,  Dub.;  Ferri  Sulpbas,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub,;  Ferri  Sulphun 
Ed.,  Dub.;  Ferri  Tartarum,  JJub.;  Liquor  Ferri  lodidi,  U.S.;  M 
Ferri  Aromatica,  Dub. 


(fi»!' 


FERRU>I.  Oxydi  Squamœ.  Buh. 
Seules  qf  the  Oxideqfiron. 

Batilurea  de  fer,  Fr.;  Eiaentcblig,  Germ.;  Scaglia  di  ferro,  liai;  I^amas  de 

This  form  of  oxidized  iron  is  obtained  when  iron  is  heated  to  rednes 
subjected  to  the  blows  of  a  hammer  on  an  anvil.  The  beat  causes  th( 
to  be  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  oxide,  which  is  detached  in  scales  d 
the  hammering.  Thèse  are  formed  abundantly  in  the  opérations  ( 
blacksmith,  and  coUect  around  the  anvil. 

Scales  of  iron  consist  of  small,  black,  brittle  masses,  attracted  by  the 
net,  and  without  taste  or  smell.  When  reduced  to  powder,  they  bave 
grayish-white  colour.  Their  précise  composition  is  not  well  setded  ; 
is  certain  that  they  are  not  identical  with  the  native  black  oxide.  (Sec 
rum.)  The  results  of  Mosander  «eem  to  show  that  they  consist  of  two  di 
layers  ;  the  inner,  of  uniform  composition,  consisting  of  six  eqs.  of  prot 
to  one  of  sesquioxide,  and  the  outer,  of  a  variable  mixture  of  thes( 
oxides,  the  sesquioxide  predominating  on  the  surface,  and  dimini 
gradually  inwards. 

Médical  Properties.  Thèse  scales  bave  the  gênerai  médical  properl 
the  ferruginous  préparations,  but  are  not  fit  for  médicinal  use  until  they 
been  reduced  to  fine  powder.  Tbe  Dublin  Collège  has  given  a  formv 
this  purpose,  and  désignâtes  the  powdered  scales  by  the  name  of  Ferri 
dum  Nigrum.     This  is  the  only  officinal  préparation  of  the  scales. 
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FICUS.  U.S. 
Figs. 

••The  dried  fruit  of  Ficus  Carica."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  FICI.  Ficus  Carica.  Fntctu»  riccus.  Ltmd.f  FICL  Dried  fruit 
of  Ficus  Carica,  Ed.}  FICUS  CâRICâ.  Fructus  siccatus.  Dub. 

Figues,  Fr.;  Feigen,  Germ.;  Ficlii,  liai;  Higos,  Span. 

Ficvs.  six.  Syst.  Folygamia  Diœcia. — Ifat.  Ord.  Urticacete. 

Gen.  Ch.  Common  receptack  turbinate,  flesfay,  convergug,  concealing 
the  âorets  either  in  tbe  same  or  distinct  individuals.  Malk.  Calyx  three- 
parted.  Corolia  none.  Stamena  three.  Femalk.  Calyx  five-parted.  CoroUa 
none.  PislU  one.  Seed  one,  covered  with  the  closed,  persistent,  somewhat 
fleshy  calyx.  WiUd. 

Ficus  Carica.  WiUd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  1131  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  714.  t 
244.  The  fig-tree,  thoagh  usually  not  more  than  tweWe  feet  in  height, 
sometimes  rises  in  warm  climates  to  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  feet.  Ils 
trank,  which  seldom  exceeds  seren  inches  in  diameter,  is  divided  into 
nnmerous  spreading  branches,  covered  with  a  brown  or  asb-coloured  bark. 
Ils  large,  palmate  leaves,  usaally  dirided  into  five  obtuse  lobes,  are  deep 
green  and  shining  upon  Iheir  upper  surface,  pale  green  and  downy  beneath, 
and  stand  altemately  on  strong  round  footsialks.  The  flowers  are  siluated 
wiihin  a  common  réceptacle,  placed  solitarily  upon  a  short  peduncle  in  the 
ixils  of  the  upper  leaves.  This  réceptacle,  the  walls  of  which  become  thick 
and  fleshy,  consiitntes  what  is  commonly  called  the  fruit  ;  though  this  term 
is,  strictly  speaking,  applicable  to  the  small  seeds  found  in  great  numbers  on 
tbe  internai  surface  of  tbe  réceptacle,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  fleshy 
pediceU.  Cultivation  bas  produced  in  the  fig,  as  in  the  apple  and  peach,  an 
almost  infinité  diversity  in  shape,  size,  colour,  and  tasle.  It  is  asually, 
however,  turbinate  or  top-shaped,  umbilicate  at  the  large  extremity,  of  the 
size  of  a  small  pear,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  colour,  and  of  m 
mild,  mncilaginous,  saccharine  flavour. 

The  fig-tree  is  supposed  to  hâve  come  originally  from  the  Levant.  It  was 
introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into  varions  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  is  now  very  common  throughout  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
particularly  in  Italy  and  France.  To  hasten  the  maturation  of  tbe  fruit,  it  is 
cnstomary  to  puncture  it  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument  covered  with  olive 
oil.  The  ancient  process  of  caprijication  is  still  practised  in  the  Levant. 
It  consists  in  attaching  branches  of  the  wild  fig-tree  to  the  cultivated  plant. 
Tbe  fruit  of  the  former  contains  great  numbers  of  the  eggs  of  an  insect  of 
tbe  genns  Cynipe,  the  larvs  of  which,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  spread 
theœselves  over  the  cultivated  fruit,  and,  by  eonveying  the  pollen  of  the  maie 
organs  over  which  they  pass  to  the  female  florets,  hasten  the  imprégnation  of 
the  lalter,  and  cause  tbe  fig  to  come quickly  to  perfection,  whichmight other- 
wise  ripen  very  slowly,  or  wither  and  drop  oflT  before  maturity.  Some 
anthors  atlribnte  the  efiect  to  the  piercing  of  the  fruit  by  the  young  insects. 

The  fig»,  when  perfecUy  ripe,  are  dried  by  the  beat  of  the  sun  or  in  ovens. 
Those  brought  to  the  United  States  come  chiefly  from  Smyma,  packed  in 
dnuDs  or  boxes.  They  are  more  or  less  compressed,  and  are  usnally 
eovered  in  eold  weather  with  a  whitish  saccharine  efflorescence,  which 
melts  in  the  middle  of  summer  and  rendera  them  moist.  The  beat  are 
yellowish  or  brownish,  somewhat  translucent  when  held  to  the  j'ght,  an^ 
filled  with  a  sweet  viscid  pnlp,  in  which  are  lodged  nnmerous  small  yellow 
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seeds.    Thej  are  much  more  saccharine  than  the  fresh  frnit    Their  chief 

constitnents  are  sugar  and  mucilage. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Figs  are  nutritions,  laxative,  and  demul- 
cent.  In  the  fresh  state  they  are  considered  in  the  countries  where  they 
grow  a  wholesome  and  agreeable  aliment,  and  hâve  been  employed  from 
time  immémorial.  As  we  obtain  them,  they  are  apt,  when  eaten  freely,  to 
produce  flatulence,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  diarrhœa.  Their  chief  médical 
use  is  as  a  laxative  article  of  diet  in  cases  of  constipation.  They  occaaion- 
ally  enter  into  demulcent  décoctions;  and  when  roasted  or  boiled,  and  split 
open,  may  be  applied  as  a  suppurative  cataplasin  to  parts  upon  «hich  an 
ordinary  poultice  cannot  be  conveniently  retained. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Sennae,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Deooctam  Hordei  Com- 
positum,  Lond.,  £d.,  Dub.  Vf. 

FILIX  MAS.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Maie  Fern. 

"The  rhizoma  of  Aspidium  Filix  mas."  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  ASPIDIUM.  Aspidium  Filix  mas.  Radix.  Lond.;  FILIX. 
Bhizoma  of  Nephrodium  Filix  mas.  (Richard.)  Mak  Shield  Fern.  Ed.; 
FILIX  MAS.  ASPIDIUM  FILIX  MAS.  Radix.  Dub. 

Fougère  maie,  Fr.;  Jolianniswarzel,   Oerm.;  Félce  raa«chio|  liai;  Hetocho,  Span. 

Aspidium.  Sex.  Sy»t.  Cryptogamia  Filices. — Nat,  Ord.  Filices,  Jussiai. 
Filicales,  Lindley. 

Oen.  Ch.  FructUieation  in  roundish  points,  scattered,  not  marginal,  /n- 
vohtcre  umbilicated,  open  almost  on  every  side.  Smith. 

Aspidium  FUix  ma».  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  v.  269;  Smith,  Fhr.  Britan. — 
Nephrodium  Filix  mas.  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  619. — Polypodium  Filix 
mas.  Linn.;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  795.  t.  267.  The  maie  fern  has  a  pe- 
lennial,  horizontal  root  or  rhizoma,  from  «hich  numerous  annaal  fronds  or 
leaves  anse,  forming  tufts  from  a  foot  to  four  feet  in  height.  The  stipe 
or  footstalk,  and  niidrib,  are  thickly  beset  with  brown,  tough,  transparent 
scales  ;  the  frond  itself  is  oral  lanceolate,  acute,  pinnate,  and  of  a  bright  green 
colour.  The  pihns  or  leaflets  are  remote  below,  approach  more  nearly  aa 
Ihey  ascend,  and  run  togetber  at  the  summit  of  the  leaf.  They  are  deeply 
divided  into  lobes,  which  are  of  an  oval  shape,  erenate  at  the  edges,  and 
gradnally  diminish  from  the  base  of  the  pinna  to  the  apex.  The  fructifica- 
tion is  in  small  dots  on  the  back  of  each  lobe,  placed  in  two  rows  near  the 
base,  and  distant  from  the  edges. 

The  maie  fern  is  indigenoos,  groviing  in  shady  pine  forests  from  New 
Jersey  to  Virginia.  (Pursh.)  It  is  a  native  aiso  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
North  of  Africa.  In  the  American  plant,  the  leaflets  are  said  by  Pursh  to 
be  more  obtuse,  and  oftener  doubly  serrated  than  in  the  Eoropean. 

The  proper  period  for  coUecting  the  root  is  during  the  summer,  when, 
according  to  M.  Peschier,  of  Geneva,  it  abounds  more  in  the  active  principle 
than  at  any  other  season.  The  same  writer  informa  ns  that  it  détériorâtes 
rapidly  when  kept,  and  in  about  two  years  becomes  entirely  inert.  The 
roots  of  other  species  of  fern  are  frequently  substituted  for  the  officinal;  and 
in  the  dried  state  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

Properties,  ^c.  As  taken  from  the  ground,  the  root  consists  of  a  lon|^ 
cylindrical  caudex,  around  which  are  closely  arranged,  overlapping  each 
other  like  the  shingles  of  a  roof,  the  remains  of  tlie  leafstalks  or  stipes, 
«hich  are  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  from  two  to  four  lines  thick,  somewhat 
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enrved  and  direcled  npwards,  angtalar,  brown,  •hining,  aod  sarronndej  near 
their  origio  rrom  tbe  root  with  thin  silky  scales,  of  a  light  brown  eolour. 
From  between  thèse  remains  of  the  footstalks  émerge  nuœerous  small  radi- 
al fibres.  The  whole  root,  thos  constituted,  présents  a  somewhat  flexible, 
eyVindrical  mass,  one  or  two  inches  ihick,  and  a  foot  or  more  in  lenglh.  la 
tbis  form,  however,  it  is  not  usnally  found  in  our  shops.  The  whole  is 
ordinarily  broken  np  into  fragments,  consisting  of  the  separated  remains  of 
the  leafsulks  before  described,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  snbstance  of  the 
root  attached  to  their  base,  where  they  are  surrounded  by  the  silky  scales. 
Thèse  fragments  ordinarily  présent  the  appearance  of  having  been  long  kept, 
«nd  are  probably,  as  a  général  nile,  much  deteriorated  by  time.  The  roale 
fem  root  is  brought  to  us  from  Europe,  but  might  perhaps  be  more  advan» 
tageoQsly  coUected  in  this  country.  The  foUowing  observations  are  made  by 
Geiger  in  relation  to  its  collection  and  préservation.  The  inner  parts  of  the 
firesh  root  and  of  tbe  portions  of  stalk  attached  to  it,  are  fleshy  and  of  a 
light  yellowish-green  colonr.  In  collecting  them,  ail  the  black  discoloured 
portions  should  be  eut  away,  the  fibres  and  scales  separated,  and  only  the 
soand  green  parts  preserved.  Thèse  should  be  immediateiy  but  carefally 
dried,  and  then  reduced  to  powder  ;  and  the  powder  should  be  kept  in  small 
well  stopped  glass  bottles.  The  powder  thns  prepared  has  a  pale  yellowish 
eoloar  with  a  greenish  liage. 

Dried  fem  root  is  extemally  of  a  brown  eolour,  intemally  yellowbh-white 
Of  reddish,  with  a  peculiar  but  feeble  odour,  wbich  is  most  obvious  in  the 
powder  and  décoction,  and  a  sweetish,  bitter,  astringent,  nauseous  taste. 
From  the  analysis  of  M.  Morin,  an  apothecary  of  Rouen,  it  appears  to  con- 
tain  a  volatile  oil,  a  fixed  oil,  gallic  and  acetic  acids,  uncrystallizable  sugar, 
tannin,  starch,  a  gelatinous  matier  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  lignin, 
and  varions  earthy  and  saline  substances.  Geiger  found  also  resin  and  gum. 
Peschier  ascertained  that  ibi  active  properties  réside  in  the  ethereal  eztract, 
wbich  is  the  fixed  oil  in  an  impure  state,  containing  volatile  oil,  resin,  colour- 
ing  matter,  icc  It  is  a  thick  dark  liquid,  having  the  odour  of  the  fem,  and 
a  nauseous,  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

Médical  Propertie*  and  Uses.  Maie  fem  is  slightly  tonic  and  astringent; 
bot  produccii,  when  taken  intemally,  no  very  obvious  effects  npon  the  Sys- 
tem. It  was  nsed  by  tbe  ancients  as  a  vermifuge  ;  and  is  roentioned  in  the 
Works  of  Dioscoridés,  Theophrastus,  Galen,  and  Pliny.  Its  anthelminttc 
powers  were  also  noticed  by  some  of  the  earlier  modem  vriters,  among 
whom  was  Hoffmann.  Bot  it  does  not  appear  to  hâve  been  generally  knowa 
io  the  profession,  till  attention  was  attracled  to  it,  about  the  year  1775,  by 
the  publication  of  the  mode  of  treating  tsnia  employed  by  Madame  Noufier. 
This  lady.  who  was  the  widow  of  a  surgeon  in  Swilzerland,  had  acqnired 
great  celebrity  in  tbe  cure  of  tape-worra  by  a  secret  remedy.  Her  success 
was  soch  as  to  aitract  the  attention  of  the  médical  profession  at  Paris  ;  and 
iome  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that  city,  who  were  depoted  to 
examine  into  the  subject,  having  reported  favonrably  of  the  remedy,  the 
secret  was  porchased  by  the  King  of  France,  and  published  by  bis  order. 
The  oatlines  of  her  plan  were  to  give  a  dose  of  the  powdered  root  of  the 
maie  fem,  and  two  hours  afterwards  a  powerfui  cathartic,  to  be  followed,  if  it 
sboold  not  operate  in  due  time,  by  some  purging  sait  ;  and  this  process  was 
to  be  repeated  with  proper  intervais,  till  the  worm  should  be  evacnated.  A. 
Gemao  physician,  of  the  name  of  Herrenschwand,  had  nsed  the  maie  fem 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  before  Madame  Nonffer's  secret  was  known. 
The  remedy  became  very  popnlar  for  a  time,  and  was  found  snccessful  in 
anmerous  instances  ;  bot  the  profession  bas  now  generally  settled  dowa  in 
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ihe  opinion  that  the  good  which  resulted  was  owing  more  to  the  purgative 
than  to  the  fern.  Instances,  however,  are  recorded,  in  which  cures  wei 
effected  by  the  root  without  the  use  of  cathartics  ;  and,  amid  the  gênerai  sce; 
ticism  on  the  subject,  physicians  are  still  foand  who  warmly  advocate  th 
anthelmintic  powers  of  the  medicine.  Dr.  Peschier  assures  us,  that,  in  th 
course  of  nine  months,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tape-worms  had  been  ezpelle 
by  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  maie  fern  root.  Dr.  Ebers  has  found  the  sam 
préparation  coinpietely  successfui  in  curing  eight  cases  of  tsnia.  {Jmtm.  à 
Cliimie  Médicale,  Fev.,  1829.)  He  states  that  the  medicine  acts  specifîcail 
against  the  worm,  which  it  speediiy  destroys,  and  thus  favours  its  expulsio 
from  the  body,  without  producing  any  severe  or  unpleasant  symptoms.  Th 
testimony  of  Brera  is  also  strongly  in  faveur  of  the  remedy,  which  he  ha 
found  effectuai  even  against  the  armed  tœnia.  M.  Ronzel  has  cured  with  i 
more  than  a  hundred  cases  of  taenia,  and  never  found  it  to  fait.  (Joum.  a 
Pharm.,  3e  »er.,  iv.  474.)  Perhaps  the  différent  results  obtained  by  différer 
practitioners  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  variable  strength  and  character  c 
the  root,  dépendent  upon  the  season  at  which  it  may  hâve  been  collected 
and  the  length  of  time  it  may  hâve  been  kept.  It  is  also  said  that  the  remed; 
proves  more  effectuai  against  the  tape-worm  of  the  Swiss  (^Bolhrîocephalu 
taius)  than  against  the  'jTsmia  solium,  which  is  more  fréquent  in  France  an 
England.  (Brenuer.) 

The  medicine  may  be  given  in  powder,  or,  as  recommended  by  Di 
Peschier,  in  ethereal  extract.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  one  to  thre 
drachms,  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  electuary  or  emulsion,  and  repeate 
morning  and  evening  for  one  or  two  days  snccessively.  M.  Ronzel  give 
half  an  ounce  to  adulte,  made  into  boluses,  and  swallowed  within  the  space  c 
fifteen  minutes,  in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  dose  of  th 
ethereal  extract  (oil  of  fern)  is  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  graine.  Th 
décoction  has  also  been  employed  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  roo 
to  a  pint  of  water.  It  is  customary  to  follow  the  medicine  by  some  brisi 
eathartic,  though  Dr.  Peschier  does  not  consider  this  essential.  Dr.  Mayoi 
of  Geneva,  recommends  the  oil  of  fern,  in  the  dose  of  from  thirty  to  fifl; 
drops,  one  half  to  be  taken  at  night,  the  other  half  in  the  morning,  an 
Ibllowed'at  the  interval  of  an  hour,  by  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  castor  oit. 

W. 

FŒNICULUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,Ed.,  Dub. 
Fenneirseed. 

••  The  fruit  of  Fœniculum  vulgare."  U.  S.  «'  Fœniculum  vulgare.'/W« 
tut."  Lond.  •»  Fruit  of  Fœniculum  officinale."  Ed.  "Anethum  Fœnict 
lnm.  Semina."  Dub. 

Fenouil,  Fr.;  Fenchel,  Oerm.;  Finnocchio,  liai;  Hinojo,  Span. 

The  plant  producing  fennel-seed  was  atlached  by  Linnœus  to  the  gêna 
Anethum,  but  was  separated  from  it  by  De  Candolle,  and  placed,  with  thre 
or  four  others,  in  a  new  genus  styled  Fœniculum,  which  has  been  generall; 
adopted  by  botanists.  The  Anethum  Fœniculum  of  Linnseus  embracei 
two  varieties,  the  common  or  loild  fenntl,  and  the  sweet  fennel,  the  lattt 
being  the  plant  usually  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe.  Thèse  ar 
oonsidered  by  De  Candolle  as  distinct  species,  and  named  respectively  Fax» 
culum  vulgare  and  Fœniculum  dulce.  In  the  U.S.  and  London  Pharmaco 
pœias,  the  former  of  thèse  is  recognised  as  the  source  of  the  medicine  ;  th 
Edinburgh  Collège  adopta  the  F.  ^cinale  of  AUioni.   The  latter  De  CandoU 
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eoBsideis  as  belongin^  to  his  F.  vtdgare  (aee  Prodnmu»,  !▼.  142);  while 
Merat  treata  of  it  as  a  distinct  species,  difiering  both  from  the  F.  vulgare  and 
F.  daice  of  De  Candolle  {ZHcl.  de  Mat.  Med.)\  and  Dr.  Christison,  in  his 
Dispensatory,  is  disposed  to  unité  it  wiih.  the  last-mentioned  plant.  In  this 
confusion,  it  is  iraposaible  to  arrive  at  vay  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusion 
as  to  the  botanical  history  of  the  drug  under  considération.  One  thing,  how- 
trer,  is  certain,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  fennel-seed  fonnd  in  the  shops  ; 
and  it  is  highiy  probable  that  thèse  are  derived,  if  not  from  distinct  species 
of  fennel,  at  least  from  marked  varieties  of  the  plant.  One  of  them  corres- 
ponds  closely  with  the  description  giren  of  the  fruit  of  the  F.  vulgare,  while 
the  other  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  plant  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
sweet  fennel,  whether  that  be  the  F.  dulce  of  De  Candolle,  or  F.  officinale 
of  AUioni  and  MeraL 

F(SNici7i.oif.  Sex.  Sytt,  Pentandria  Digynia.— iVis^.  Ord.  Umbellifer» 
or  Apiaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cahfx  a  tnmid  obsolète  rim.  Petah  roundish,  entire,  involute, 
with  a  sqnarish  blont  lobe.  Fruit  nearly  taper.  Half-fruit»  with  five  pro- 
minent  blontly  keeled  ridges,  of  which  the  latéral  are  on  the  edge,  and 
tatber  broadest.  Fi/te  single  in  the  channels,  two  on  the  commissure.  Invo- 
hicre  none.  (Lindley.) 

fhmictthtm  vulgare.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  iv.  142. — Anethum  Fûenictt- 
ban.  Linn.;  Woodv.  Med,  Bot.  p.  127.  t.  49.  Common fennel  has  a  bien- 
mal  or  perennial  tapering  root,  and  an  annnai,  erect,  round,  striated,  smooth, 
green,  and  copionsly  branching  stem,  which  usually  rises  three  or  four 
feet  in  beighL  The  leaves,  which  stand  alternately  at  the  joints  of  the  stem, 
apoo  membranous  striated  sheaths,  are  many  times  pinnate,  with  long,  linear, 
pointed,  smooth,  deep  green  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  in  large,  flat,  terminal 
nmbels,  with  from  thirteen  to  twenty  rays,  and  destitute  both  of  gênerai  and 
partial  involacreâ.  The  corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  which,  as  well  as 
the  slaoïens,  are  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  The  fruit  is  ovate,  rather  less 
than  two  Unes  in  length  by  about  a  Une  in  breadth,  and  of  a  dark  colour, 
especially  in  the  channels.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  wild 
npon  sandy  and  chalky  ground  throughout  the  continent. 

F.  officinale.  Merat  and  De  Lens,  Dict.  de  Mat.  Med.,  iii.  270  ;  Ed. 
Pharm.;  Allioni.  This,  which  is  sometimes  called  iweet  fennel,  is  aiso 
perennial,  with  shorter  leaves  and  less  elongated  leaflets  than  the  common 
fennel,  bot  resembling  it  very  closely  except  in  the  character  of  the  fruit. 
This  is  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  former  plant,  a  little  curved,  of  a  less 
dark  colour,  with  prominent  ridges,  and  a  persistent  peduncle.  It  is  more 
aromatic  and  sweeter  than  common  fennel-seed.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe  ;  but  is  cultivated  eUewhere  in  gardons,  and  is  probably 
the  source  of  much  of  the  fennel-seed  of  the  shops.  Whether  it  is  a  distinct 
species,  or  a  mère  variety  of  the  F.  vulgare,  is  not  determined.  Some  cod* 
fonnd  it  with  the  foliowing. 

F.  dulee.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.,  iv.  142.  This  plant  is  eminently  enti- 
tied  to  the  name  of  twwt  fennel.  It  bears  a  gênerai  resemblance  to  the 
F.  vtdfcare,  but  diflers  in  having  its  stem  somewhat  compressed  at  the  base, 
iu  radical  leaves  somewhat  distichous,  and  the  number  of  rays  in  the  nmbel 
only  from  six  to  eight  It  is  aIso  a  much  smaller  plant,  being  only  about  a 
fbot  in  height,  its  lowers  appear  earlier,  and  its  young  shoots  or  turiones . 
are  sweeter  and  edible.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  Italy,  and  perhaps  other 
parts  of  Southern  Europe;  and  is  cultivated  largely  in  Italy  and  Sicily  for 
the  sake  of  the  shoots,  which  are  eaten  raw,  or  in  salad,  or  boiled  as  pot 
hetbs.     The  fruit  is  deseribed  by  Ment  aad  De  Lens  as  "being  globular» 
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ovate,  twice  the  size  of  that  of  common  fennel,  and  with  prominent  ridges." 
This  description  does  not  answer  to  the  character  of  any  of  the  fennel-eeed 
ve  hâve  seen  in  the  shops. 

In  ail  thèse  species  or  Tarietietf,  the  whole  plant  bas  an  aromatic  odour 
and  taste,  dépendent  on  a  volatile  oil  by  which  it  is  perraded.  The  roots 
were  formerly  employed  in  roedicine,  but  are  greatly  inferior  in  virtues  to 
the  fruit,  which  is  now  the  only  officinal  portion.  Our  shops  are  partly 
Bupplied  from  our  own  gardens,  but  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  medicine 
is  ioiported  from  Europe,  and  chiefly,  as  we  hâve  been  informed,  from  Ger- 
many.  The  fennel-seed  cultivated  hère  is  sweeter  and  more  aromatic  than 
that  from  abroad,  probably  in  conséquence  of  ils  greater  freshness. 

Fennel  seeds  (half-fruits)  are  oblong  oval,  from  one  to  three  or  four  Unes 
in  lengih,  flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  not  unfrequently  connected 
by  their  flat  surfaces,  slraight  or  slightly  curred,  of  a  dark  grayish-green 
colour,  with  longitudinal  yellowish  ridges  on  the  convex  surface.  There 
are  two  varieties,  one  of  them  from  one  to  two  lines  long,  dark>coloured, 
lather  flat,  almost  always  separate,  and  without  footstalks;  the  other  tbree 
or  four  lines,  sometimes  even  five  lines  in  length,  lighter-coloured,  with  much 
more  prominent  ridges,  often  conjoined  by  their  flat  surface,  and  very  fre- 
quently  provided  with  a  footstalk.  They  do  not  diflTer  essentially  in  aromatic 
properties.  The  odour  of  fennel-sced  is  fragrant,  its  taste  warm,  sweet,  and 
agreeably  aromatic  It  imparts  its  virtues  to  hot  water,  but  more  abundantly 
to  alcohol.  The  essential  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water. 
(See  Oleum  Famictdi.)  The  seeds  contain  also  fixed  oil.  From  960  parts 
of  them,  Neumann  obtained  20  parts  of  the  former,  and  120  of  the  latter. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Uses.  Fennel-seed  was  used  by  the  ancienis,  is 
among  our  most  grateful  aromatics,  and  in  this  country  is  much  employed 
as  a  carminative,  and  as  a  corrigent  of  other  less  pleasant  medicines,  par- 
ticularly  senna  and  rhnbarb.  Il  is  recommended  for  thèse  pnrposes  by  the 
absence  of  any  very  highiy  excitant  property.  The  infusion,  prepared  by 
introducing  two  or  three  drachme  of  the  seeds  into  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
is  the  form  usually  preferred.  The  dose  of  the  bruised  or  powdered  seeds 
is  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm.  In  infantile  cases,  the  infusion  is  fre- 
quently  employed  as  an  enema  to  produce  the  expulsion  of  flatus. 

Off.  Prtp.  Aqua  Fœniculi,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Confectio  Piperis  Nigri, 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub,}  Decoctum  Chamsmeli  Comp.,  Dub.;  Oleum  Fœniculi, 
U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Spiritus  Juniperi  Comp.,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Sy- 
rupus  Sennae,  U.  S.,  Lond.}  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Sennie,  U.  S.  W. 

FRASERA.  U.S.  Secmdary. 
American  Columbo. 

"  The  root  of  Frasera  Walteri."  U.  S. 

Frasera.  Sex.  Sysl.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. — Nal.  Ord.  Genlianacese. 

Gen.  Cil.  Calyx  deeply  four-paried.  CoroUa  four-parted,  spreadina;  seg- 
ments oval,  with  a  bearded,  orbicular  gland  in  the  middle  of  each.  Capside 
compressed,  partly  marginated,  one-celled.  Seeds  ,few,  imbricated,  large, 
elliptical,  with  a  membranaceous  margin.  Nuttall. 

Frasera  JTalteri.  Michaux,  Flor.  Bar.  ,9meric.  5.  96;  Barlon,  Med.  Bot, 
ii.  103. — F.  Carolinensis.  Walter.  This  is  one  of  oor  most  élégant  indi- 
genous  plants,  and  the  only  one  of  its  genus  hitherto  discovereil.  From  the 
root,  which  is  triennial,  long,  spindle-shaped,  horizontal,  flesliy,  and  of  a  yel- 
low  colour,  a  strong,  succulent,  solid,  sroooth  stem  rises,  from  five  to  ten  feet  ia 
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euile,  entire,  glabrou*,  of  a  deep-green  coloar,  and 
I  commence  at  the  root,  and  ascend  to  the  summit 
hing  intervais.  The  radical  leaves,  from  five  to 
iptical,  obtuse,  a  foot  or  more  in  length  by  about 
1  lie  upoa  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  star.  Those 
ipon  the  stem  are  successively  smaller  as  they 
tg  lanceolate,  the  upper  lanceolate  and  pointed. 
i,  large,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  disposed 
yramidal  panicle,  from  one  to  five  feet  long,  the 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The  segments 
B,  acute,  and  somewhat  slîorter  than  those  of  the 
-e  insertcd  into  the  base  of  the  corolla,  between  its 
not  equal  in  length.  The  anthers  are  oblong  and 
B  germ  is  oblong  ovate,  compressed,  and  gradually 
ch  terminâtes  in  a  bifid  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an 
sed,  two-valved,  one-celled,  yellow  capsule,  con- 
ire  flat,  elliptical  seeds. 

in  the  southem  and  western  portions  of  the  United 
lions  is  very  abundant,  especiaily  in  Arkansas  and 
1  woodlands  and  moist  meadows.  The  period  of 
July  ;  bot  the  stem  and  fiowers  are  produced  only 
cal  leaves  being  the  only  part  of  the  plant  which 
ground.  From  this  manner  of  growth  it  is  in- 
1  be  collected  in  the  autumn  of  the  second,  or  the 
Before  being  dried,  it  should  be  eut  into  transverse 

he  marfcet,  frasera  was  in  pièces  irregularly  cir- 
I  or  more  in  thickness,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
middie,  consisting  of  a  central  roeduUary  matter 
ortion,  of  a  yellowish  colour  on  the  eut  surfaces, 
ra  epidermis.  In  appearance  thèse  pièces  bore 
nbo,  but  were  easily  distinguishable  by  the  greater 
1  stmclare,  the  absence  of  concentric  and  radiating 
low  colour  without  a  greenish  tinge.  We  bave 
of  the  root  sliced  longitudinally,  so  as  somewhat 
h  not  likely  to  be  confuunded  with  it  by  an  expe- 
alled  American  gentian.  The  taste  of  frasera  is 
ter  and  diluted  alcohol  extraet  its  virtues,  and  the 
ecipitate  opon  the  addition  of  water,  but  is  not  dis- 
;  thus  affording  additional  means  of  distingaiehing 

Utes.  Frasera  is  a  mild  tonio,  calculated  to  meet 
the  other  simple  bitters.  It  has  been  thought  to 
ical  properties  as  well  as  in  appearance,  and  hence 
name  of  American  columbo  ;  but  expérience  lias 
imate  which  was  st  one  time  formed  of  its  virtues  ; 
occasionally  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
nt  the  tonic  of  Mozambique.  It  may  be  given  in 
e  dose  of  the  former  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a 
on,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the 
boiling  water,  is  one  or  two  fluidounces,  to  be 

to  operate  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  ha« 
b  a  Tiew  to  the  latter  efieot.  ^> 
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GALBANUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,Dub. 
Gaîbanum. 

*'  TFie  concrète  jaiee  of  an  unknown  plant."  U,  S.  "  Galbanam  e 
nale.  Gummi-resina."  Lond.  "  Concrète  gummy-resinous  juice  of  ai 
perfectly  ascertained  umbelliferous  plant,  probably  a  apecies  of  Opoi( 
£d.  "  Bubon  Gralbanum.  Gummi-resiaa."  Dub. 

Gaîbanum,  iFV.;  Mutterliarz,  Germ.;  Gsibano,  /<al.,  Span. 

It  is  not  certainly  knowo  from  vhat  plant  gaîbanum  is  derired.  A 
time  it  waa  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  Bubon  Gaîbanum,  an  ui 
liferous  plant  growing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Nubia  to  the  ' 
of  Good  Hope  ;  and  this  is  siill  recogntsed  as  the  source  of  it  by  the  D 
Collège.  It  has  also  been  referred  to  the  Fcrula  ferulago  of  Linnaeus 
Ferula  galbanifera  of  Lobel,  whiuh  inhabits  the  coasts  of  the  Medilerrai 
and  is  found  also  in  Transylvania  and  the  Caucasus.  But  no  part  of  < 
of  thèse  plants  possesses  the  odourof  gaîbanum  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  sca 
probable  that  tliey  yield  the  drug.  Mr.  Don,  having  found  the  seeds  i 
from  a  parce!  of  gaîbanum  to  belong  to  an  undcscribed  genus  of  umbellif 
plants,  and  concluding  that  they  came  from  the  same  source  as  the  gum- 
itself,  gave  the  title  of  Gaîbanum  to  the  new  genus,  and  named  the  sp 
Gaîbanum  officinale.  This  has  been  rather  hastily  adopted  by  the  Le 
Collège;  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  however  probable  it  may  be,  thi 
same  plant  produced  the  seeds  and  the  gum-resin.  Spécimens  of  a 
were  recently  sent  to  England  by  Sir  John  M'Neill,  coUected  in  1838 
Durrond,  in  the  Persian  province  of  Chorassan.  The  plant  was  siippos 
yield  a  variety  of  ammoniac,  and  portions  of  a  pale  yellow  gum-resin 
adhering  to  the  spécimens  received.  Dr.  Lindley  ascertained  that  the 
belonged  to  an  undescribed  genus,  which  he  named  Opaïdia,  and  und( 
impression  that  the  adhering  concrète  juice  was  identical  with  galba 
designated  the  particular  species  O.  galbanifera.  Dr.  Pereira,  hovi 
found  the  substance  to  be  unlike  gaîbanum  or  any  other  product  of  the 
belliferse.     This  supposed  origin  of  the  drug,  therefore,  though  adroiti 

Ïirobable  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  must  be  considered  as  more  than  dou 
a  this  State  of  uncertainty,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe  partiel 
aay  one  of  the  plants  referred  to. 

Gaîbanum  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  plant  by  making  incisiom 
the  stem,  or  cutting  it  oS  a  short  distance  above  the  root.  A  cream-col 
jnice  exudes,  which  concrètes  upon  exposnre  to  the  air.  A  small  porti 
juice  also  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  joints,  and  hardens  in  the  shi 
tears.  The  drug  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  and,  according  to  Lindley 
from  India. 

Properties,  The  form  in  «hich  gaîbanum  usually  appears  is  tl 
niasses,  composed  of  vhitish,  reddish,  or  yellowish  tears,  irregularly  t 
tinated  by  a  darker  coloured  yellowish-brown,  or  greenish  substance, 
or  less  translucent,  and  generally  mixed  with  pièces  of  stalk,  seeds,  or 
foreign  matters.  It  is  also  found,  though  very  rarely,  if  at  ail,  in  our 
kets,  in  the  state  of  distinct  roundish  tears,  about  as  large  as  a  pea 
yellowish-white  or  pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  shining  externally 
varnished,  and  often  adhering  together.  Gaîbanum  has  in  cool  weath 
consistence  of  firm  wax  ;  bat  softens  in  summer,  and  by  the  heat  < 
hand  is  rendered  ductile  and  adhesive.  At  the  température  of  boiling 
it  is  sufiiciently  liquid  to  admit  of  being  strained  ;  and  it  generally  requi 
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be  strained  befbre  it  ean  be  nsed.  A  dark-brown  or  blackish  colour,  a  con- 
sistence  always  soft,  ihe  absenee  of  whitish  grains,  and  the  intermisture  of 
earthy  impurities,  are  signa  of  Inferiority. 

The  odour  of  galbanum  is  peculiar  and  disagreeable,  but  not  alliaceous 
lîke  that  of  sagapenuin.  Its  taste  is  bitterish,  warm,  and  acrid.  Its  spécifie 
gravity  is  1-212>  When  tritarated  with  waler  it  forms  an  imperfect  milky 
.  solution,  which  upon  standing  deposits  the  greater  portion  of  what  was  taken 
np.  Wine  and  vinegar  act  upon  it  in  a  sirailar  manner.  Alcohol  dissolves  a 
eonsiderable  proportion,  forming  a  yellow  tincture,  which  has  the  smell  and 
taste  of  galbanum,  and  becomes  milky  by  the  addition  of  water,  but  afTords 
no  precipitate.  In  dilute  alcohol  it  is  whoUy  soluble,  with  the  exception  of 
impuritiesi.  One  hundred  parts  of  it  y  ielded  to  Pelletier  66-86  paru  of  resin, 
19-28  of  gum,  6-34  of  volatile  oil  including  the  loss,  7-52  of  wood  and  im- 
pnrilles,  with  traces  of  the  supemialate  of  lime.  A  small  proportion  of  bas- 
•orin  was  found  by  Meissner.  The  medicine  is,  therefore,  enlitled  to  rank 
with  the  gum-rerins.  Bv  distillation  at  the  température  of  about  250  F., 
the  esseniial  oil  is  obtained  of  a  fine  indigo  btue  colour,  which  it  imparIs  to 
alcohol.  Procured  by  distillation  with  water,  it  is  colouriess,  and  becomes 
yellow  ish  by  âge.    It  is  lighter  than  water. 

According  to  Ludewig,  a  gum-resin,  designated  as  Pertîan  galbanum,  is 
received  in  Russia  by  the  way  of  Astracan  or  Orenburg,  and  is  the  kind 
nsed  in  that  country.  It  cornes  enclosed  in  skins,  and  is  in  masses  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  with  whitish  streaks,  of  a  disagreeable  odour  some- 
what  like  that  of  assafetida,  and  of  an  unpleasant,  bitter,  resinous  taste.  It 
k  so  soft  as  to  melt  with  a  slight  élévation  of  température.  It  differs  front 
common  galbanam  in  its  odour,  in  its  colour  which  is  never  greenish,  and 
in  the  absence  of  tears,  and  is  probably  derived  from  a  différent  plant.  It 
aboonds  in  impurities.   {Journ.  de  Pliarm.,  N.  S.,  i.  1 17.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Galbanum  is  stimulant,  expectorant,  and 
antispasmodic  ;  and  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  in  power  between 
ammoniac  and  assafetida.  It  is,  however,  much  less  employed  than  either 
of  thèse  gam-resins,  and  in  the  United  States  is  seldom  or  never  prescribed 
intemally.  The  complaints  to  which  it  was  formerly  thought  applicable, 
were  chiefly  chronic  affections  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  amenor- 
Tfaœa,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  occasionally  applied  externally  in  the 
shape  of  plaster  to  indolent  swellings,  with  the  view  of  promoting  resolution 
or  suppuration.  Galbanum  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  may  be  given  in  pill,  or  triturated  with  gum  Arabie, 
sngar,  and  water,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion. 

Cfff'.Prep.  Emplastnim  Assafœtidae,  U.S.f  Ed.;  Emplastnim  Galbani, 
Dub.;  Emplastrum  Galbani  Compositum,  U.  S.,  Lond.;  Ëmplastram  Gum- 
mosom,  Ed.;  Pilulae  Galbani  Compositœ,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tinc- 
tora  Galbani,  Dub.  W. 
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GALLA.  U.S. 
Gaïïs. 

"  Morbid  excrescences  npon  Quercus  infectoria."  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  GALLJS.  Quercus  infectoria.  Gemma  moHrida.  Lond.  ( 
liM.  Excrescences  of  Quercus  infectoria,  fornied  by  Diplolepis  galliE 
torum.  £d.;  GALL^.  QUERCUS  INFECTORIA.  Dub. 

Noix  d«  galle,  Fr.;  GalUpfel,  Otrm.;  Galla,  Ital.;  A; ail»  de  LeTante,  i^n. 

Many  vegetables,  when  pierced  by  certain  insecta,  particalarly  thc 
the  genus  Cynips,  are  afiected  at  the  points  of  puncture  with  a  m 
action,  resulting  in  the  production  of  excrescences,  which,  as  they  ai 
rived  from  the  proper  juices  of  the  plant,  partake  more  or  lees  of  its  \ 
minant  chetnical  character.  Most  species  of  oak  are  susceptible  of  tbif 
of  action  ;  and  the  resulting  excrescences,  having  in  a  bigh  degree  the  : 
gency  of  the  plant  on  wbicb  they  grow,  hâve  been  employed  for  t: 
practical  purposes.  They  are  known  by  the  name  of  galls,  a  term  ¥ 
as  well  as  their  employaient  in  luedicine,  bas  been  handed  down  to  ue 
the  ancients.  The  Quercus  infectoria,  Q.  JEgilops,  Q.  exceUa,  Q.  Il 
Cerris,  and  Q.  Robur,  bave  ail  been  particularized  as  occasion^ly  afic 
this  product;  but  il  is  now  generally  admitted,  upon  the  authority  of  O 
that  the  officinal  galls  are  derived  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  t 
infectoria;  and  this  is  recognised  as  their  source  in  the  Pharmacopœias 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Qdercus.  See  QUERCUS  ALBA. 

Quercu*  infectoria.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  436  ;  Olivier,  Voj/.  Or.  t 
15.  The  dyers'  oak  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  with  a  crooked  stem,  S( 
exceeding  six  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  obtusely  toothed,  smooth 
bright  green  colour  on  both  aides,  and  stand  on  short  footstalks.  The 
Is  elongated,  smooth,  twoor  three  times  longer  than  the  cup,  which  is  8< 
somewnat  downy,  and  scaly.  This  species  of  Quercus  grows,  accord 
Olivier,  throughout  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  confin 
Persia.  Capiain  M.  Kinneir  found  it  also  in  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  ;  < 
rai  Hardwicke  observed  it  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adwanie  ; 
probably  pervades  the  middle  latitudes  of  Asia. 

The  gall  originates  from  the  puncture  of  the  Cynips  quercûrfolii  ol 
nœus,  the  Diplolepis  gallœ  iinctorite  of  Geoffroy,  a  hymenopterous 
or  fly,  with  a  fawn-coloured  body,  dark  antennis,  and  upper  part  ( 
abdomen  shining  brown.  The  insect  pierces  the  shoots  and  young  bc 
and  deposits  its  egg  in  the  wound.  This  irritâtes  the  vessels  of  the 
and  a  small  tumour  very  speedily  rises,  which  appears  to  be  the  resul 
morbid  sécrétion,  and  upon  examinatron  by  the  microscope  exhibits  no 
of  proper  vegetable  fibre.  The  egg  grows  with  the  gaU,  and  is  sood 
verted  into  a  larva,  which  feeds  upon  the  vegetable  matter  by  whicb 
surrounded,  and  thus  forms  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  tumonr.  The 
at  length  assumes  the  form  of  a  fly,  and  escapes  by  eating  its  way  out 
excrescence.  The  galls  are  in  perfection  when  they  bave  attained  the 
size,  and  before  the  egg  bas  been  hatched,  or  the  fly  has  escaped.  Col 
at  this  period,  they  are  called,  from  their  dark  colour,  bhie,  green,  or 
galls,  and  are  most  higlily  esteemed.  Those  \fhich  are  gathered  late 
which  hâve  been  injured  by  the  insect,  are  called  white  galls.  Th( 
usually  larger,  less  heavy  and  compact,  and  of  a  lighter  colour  ths 
former  ;  and  are  coasidered  much  inferior. 
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The  gaHs  collected  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  are  brought  to  this  country 
chiefly  froin  the  porta  of  Smyrna  and  Trieate.  As  tbey  are  produced  aban> 
dantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  it  has  been  customary  to  designate  them  by 
the  name  of  that  city;  though  the  désignation,  however  correct  it  may  for* 
merly  hare  been,  is  now  wholly  inapplicable,  as  they  are  obtained  from 
many  other  places,  and  the  produce  of  différent  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
not  capable  of  being  discriminated,  at  least  in  oar  markets.  Great  quanti- 
ties  of  galls.very  closely  resembling  those  froni  the  Mediterranean,  hâve  been 
brooght  to  the  United  States  from  Calcutta.  Whether  they  are  the  produce 
of  Hindostan,  or  taken  thither  from  other  countries,  we  are  unable  to  décide 
with  certainty.  Ainslie  is  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  the  galis  found  in 
the  markets  of  India  are  imported  from  Persia  by  the  Arab  merchants.  We 
are,  nevertheless,  informed  that  they  are  among  the  products  of  Moultan. 
The  galls  of  France  and  other  southern  countries  of  Europe  bave  a  smooth, 
shining,  reddish  surface,  are  little  esteemed,  and  are  seldom  or  never  brought 
to  the  Uoited  States. 

Propertîes,  Galls  are  nearly  round,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
Tery  large  cherry,  with  a  surface  usually  studded  with  small  tuberosities,  in 
the  intervais  of  which  it  is  smooth.  The  best  are  extemally  of  a  dark  bluish 
or  lead  coloor,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge,  intemally  whitish  or  brown- 
isb,  hard,  solid,  brittle,  with  a  flinty  fracture,  a  striated  texture,  and  a  small 
spot  or  cavity  in  the  centre,  indicating  the  présence  of  the  undeveloped  or 
«wcayed  insect.  Their  powder  is  of  a  light  yellowish-gray.  Those  of  an 
inferior  quality  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  sometimes  reddish  or  nearly  white,  of 
a  loose  texture,  with  a  large  cavity  in  the  centre,  communicating  extemally 
by  a  small  hole  through  which  the  fly  has  escaped.  Galls  are  inodorous, 
and  bave  a  bitter,  very  astringent  taste.  From  500  parts  Sir  H.  Davy  ob- 
tained 185  parts  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  of  which,  according  to  bis  analysis, 
130  were  tannin,  31  gallic  acid  with  a  little  extractive,  12  mucilage  and  mat- 
ter rendered  insoluble  by  evaporation,  and  12  saline  matter  and  calcareoos  ■ 
earth.  Oiher  chemists  hâve  found  a  larger  proportion  of  tannin  and  gallic 
acid.  Braconnot  discovered  the  présence  of  a  small  quantity  of  another  acid, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  ellagic,  derived  from  galle,  the  French  name  for 
galls,  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  letters.  According  to  M.  Pelouse,  how- 
erer,  neither  gallic  nor  ellagic  acid  pre-exists  in  galls,  being  formed  by  the 
réaction  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  their  tannin.  ÇJoum.  de  Pharm.,  xx. 
359.)  Galls  aiso  yielded  to  Professor  Branchi,  by  distillation  with  water, 
a  concrète  volatile  oil.  AU  their  soluble  matter  is  taken  up  by  forty  times 
their  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  the  residue  is  tasteless  ;  alcohol  dissolves 
seren  parts  in  ten,  ether  five  parts.  {ITumison's  DUpenaatory.)  A  saln- 
lated  décoction  of  galls  deposits  upon  cooling  a  copions  pale-yellow  pre- 
eipitate.  The  infusion  or  tincture  affords  précipitâtes  with  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids,  lime-water,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  carbonate  of  potassa; 
with  solutions  of  acétate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  the  sulphates  of  copper  and 
iron,  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury,  and  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  ; 
with  the  infusions  of  Peruvian  bark,  columbo,  opium,  and  many  other  vege- 
tables,  especially  those  containing  proximate  alkaline  principles,  with  most 
of  which  tannin  forma  insoluble  compounds.  The  solution  of  gelatin  aIso 
pToduces  a  precipitate.  The  infusion  of  galls  reddens  litmus  paper,  is  ren- 
dered orange  by  nitric  acid,  milky  by  the  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  and 
has  ils  own  colour  deepened  by  ammonia  ;  but  throws  down  no  precipitate 
with  either  of  thèse  reagents.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  said  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thom- 
son to  occasion  a  slow  precipitate,  but  this  resuit  was  not  obuined  by  Dr. 
Dnncan. 
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Médical  Properties  and  Utet.  As  might  be  inferred  from  the  qnantil 
tannin  they  contain,  galls  are  powerfuUy  astringent.  They  are  little 
ployed  as  an  internai  remedy,  though  occasionally  prescribed  in  chi 
diarrhœa.  They  hâve  been  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  tartar  em 
and  those  vegelable  poisons  which  dépend  for  their  activity  npon  orj 
alkalies  ;  but,  though  the  insoluble  compounds  which  thèse  principles  i 
with  galls  are  probably  less  active  than  their  soluble  native  compounds, 
cannot  be  conaidered  as  inert.  In  the  form  of  infusion  or  décoction,  ; 
may  be  advantageously  used  as  an  astringent  gargle,  lotion,  or  injeci 
and,  mixed  with  simple  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  gall 
very  fine  powder,  to  eight  parts  of  the  unguent,  they  are  frequently  ap] 
to  the  anus  and  rectum  in  hemorrhoidal  affections.  The  dose  of  powd 
galls  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  to  be  repeated  several  times  a  day. 

Off".  Prep.  Acidum  Tannicum,  U.  S.;  Tinctura  Gallie,  U.  S.,  Lond., 
Duo,}  Unguentum  Gallae,  U.  S.,  Dut.}  Ungnentum  Galls  Composi 
Lond,,  Ed.  ^ 
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Gamhoge. 

"  The  concrète  juice  of  an  uncertain  tree."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  GAMBOGIA.  Stalagmitis  Cambogioides.  Gummi-rt 
Lond.}  GAMBOGIA  (Siaiunsis).  Gum-resin  from  an  unascertained  ] 
inhabiting  Siam,  probably  a  species  of  Hebradendron.  GAMBOGIA  (! 
lanica).  Gummy-resinous  exudation  of  Hebradendron  cambogioides.  . 
Gâ^MBOGIA.  STALAGMITIS  GAMBOGIA.  Dvb. 

Gomme  gnlte,  Fr.;  Gammigatt,  Oerm.;  Gowma-gotta,  liai.;  Gutta  gamba,  iS^i 

Several  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  family  of  the  GuU%ftr«,  gro 
in  the  equatorial  régions,  yield  on  incision  a  yellow  opaque  juice,  « 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  gamb 
but  it  is  not  certainly  known  from  which  of  thèse  plants  the  officinal  { 
resin  is  procured.  Until  recently  the  United  States  and  ail  the  Bi 
Pharmacopœias  ascribed  it  to  the  Stalagmitis  Cambogioides.  This  g 
and  species  were  established  by  Murray,  of  Giittingen,  in  1788,  from  i 
spécimens  belonging  to  KSnig,  procured  in  the  island  of  CeyIon  ;  and 
information  derived  from  the  same  source,  it  was  conjectured  by  Mi 
that  the  tree  yielded  not  only  the  gamboge  of  CeyIon,  but  that  also  coUi 
in  Siam.  It  was  on  this  authority  that  the  British  Collèges  mad< 
référence  aliuded  to.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Graham,  of  I 
burgh,  that  there  is  no  such  plant  as  the  Stalagmitis  Cambogioides 
description  of  Murray  having  been  drawn  up  from  accidentally  conji 
spécimens  of  two  distinct  trees  belonging  to  différent  gênera.  By  se 
botanists  the  gum-resin  has  been  ascnbed  to  the  Garcinia  Cambogia. 
a  tree  of  CeyIon  belonging  to  the  family  of  Guttiferœ,  and  yieldi 
yellowish  concrète  juice;  but  a  spécimen  of  the  product  of  this 
sent  to  Edinburgh  was  found  by  Dr.  Christison  to  be  différent  from 
boge  both  in  composition  and  appearance,  being  of  a  pale  lemon-y( 
colour.  Thus  it  appears  that  neither  of  thèse  références  is  correct; 
besides,  the  important  fact  seems  to  hâve  been  overlooked,  that  conr 
cial  gamboge  is  never  obtained  from  CeyIon,  but  exclusively  from 
and  Cochin-china.  It  is  true  that  a  gum-resin  from  CeyIon  has  rec 
been  examined,  and  found  similar  in  composition  to  the  gamboge  of 
merce;  that  the  tree  which  produced  it,  having  been  ascertained  b;| 
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Grabam  to  belonjr  to  a  new  genus,  has  been  named  by  him  Hébradendron 
Cambogioides,  and  is  one  of  the  two  confounded  by  Murray  in  bis  Slalag- 
milis;  and  that  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  io  the  last  édition  of  their  Pharraa- 
copceia,  bave  adopted  this  Ceylon  gamboge  as  officinal.  But,  as  this  variety 
U  never  fodnd  in  commerce,  and  exista  only  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious, 
it  scarcely  seems  worthy  of  a  place  in  an  officinal  catalogue  ;  and  thougb, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  Siam  gum-resin,  the  two  may  possibly  be 
derived  firom  the  same  or  closely  analogous  plants,  yet  the  fact  is  not  proved  ; 
and  it  would  be  altogether  prématuré  at  présent  to  ascribe  the  latter  to  thii 
or  any  olher  species  of  Hébradendron. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  uncertain,  not 
only  as  to  the  précise  tree  which  aâbrds  the  officinal  gamboge,  but  also 
whether  it  is  derived  from  any  one  tree  exclusively,  or  from  several.  In  this 
uncertainty,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  crowd  our  pages  with  botanical  de- 
scriptions,  which  may  possibly  bave  no  relation  to  the  subject. 

Gamboge  is  coUected  in  Siam  and  Cochin-china.  Similar  products  are 
obtained  in  Ceylon  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  sent  out  of  the  island. 
Milbum  does  not  mention  gamboge  among  the  exports.  The  tree  from 
which  it  is  obtained  in  Siam  has  not  been  examined  by  any  botanist.  It  is 
•aid  to  be  procured  by  breaking  ofi*  the  leaves  and  young  shoots,  from  which 
the  juice  issues  in  drops,  and  being  received  in  suitable  vessels  gradually 
thickens,  and  at  lenffth  becomes  solid.  When  it  has  attained  the  requisite 
conaistence,  it  is  rolled  into  cylinders,  and  wrapped  in  leaves.  The  juice  is 
aometimes  received  into  the  hoUow  joints  of  the  bamboo,  which  ^ve  it  a 
cylindrical  form  ;  and,  as  it  contracta  during  the  process  of  solidification,  the 
cylinder  is  often  hollow  in  the  centre.  The  name  gummi  gutta,  by  which 
it  is  generally  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  probably  originated  from 
the  cncumstance  that  the  juice  escapes  from  the  plant  by  drops.  The  offi- 
cinal title  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  province  of  Cambodia,  in  which 
the  gum-resin  is  coUected.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch 
about  the  middie  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

We  import  gamboge  from  Canton  and  Calcutta,  whither  it  is  carried  by 
ihe  native  or  résident  merchants.  There  is  no  différence  in  the  appearance 
or  character  of  the  drag  as  brought  from  thèse  two  ports — an  évidence  that 
it  is  origrinally  derived  from  the  same  place. 

Varieties.  The  best  gamboge  is  in  cylindrical  roUs,  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  sometimes  hollow  in  the  centre,  aometimes  flattened, 
often  folded  double,  or  agglutinated  in  masses  in  which  the  original  form  is 
not  al  ways  readily  distingu  ishable.  The  pièces  sometimes  appear  as  if  rolled, 
bat  are  in  gênerai  striated  longitudinally  from  the  impression  made  by  the 
iooer  surface  of  the  bamboo.  They  are  extemally  of  a  dull  orange  colour, 
which  is  occasionally  displaced  by  greenish  stains,  or  concealed  by  the  bright 
yellow  powder  of  the  drug,  which  slightly  adhères  to  thé  surface.  In  this 
form  the  drug  is  sometimes  called  pipe  gamboge.  Ânother  variety  is  im- 
ported  under  the  name  of  cake  or  lump  gamboge.  It  is  in  irregular  masses 
weighing  two  or  three  pounds  or  more,  often  mixed  with  sticks  and  other 
impurities,  containing  many  air-cells,  less  dense,  less  uniform  in  texture,  and 
leas  brittle  than  the  former  variety,  and  breaking  with  a  dull  and  splintery, 
instead  of  a  shining  and  conchoidal  fracture.  The  worst  spécimens  of  this 
▼aiiety,  as  well  as  of  the  cylindrical,  are  sometimes  called  by  the  London 
druggists  eoar$e  gamboge.  They  differ,  however,  from  the  preceding, 
only  in  containing  a  g^eater  amount  of  impurities.  Indeed,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  expérimenta  of  Cbristison,  that  ail  the  commercial  varieties  of  this 
droghavea  common  origiD,.and  that  cake  or  lump  gamboge  différa  from 
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that  which  cornes  in  the  cylindrical  form,  only  from  the  circnmstance  that 
the  latter  is  the  pure  concrète  juice  of  the  plant,  while,  in  the  Toriner,  fari- 
naceous  matter  and  other  imparities  hâve  been  mixed  with  the  pure  juice 
for  the  purpose  of  adultération.  The  inferior  kinds  of  gamboge  may  be 
known  by  their  greater  hardness  and  coarser  fracture  ;  by  the  brownish  or  gray- 
ish  colour  of  their  broken  surface,  which  is  often  marked  with  black  spots  ; 
by  their  obvious  impurities  ;  and  by  the  green  colour  which  their  décoction, 
after  having  been  cooled,  gives  with  tincture  of  iodine.  When  pure,  the 
gum-resin  is  completely  dissolved  by  the  successive  action  of  ether  and 
water.* 

Froperties.  Gamboge,  in  its  pure  form,  is  brittle,  with  a'  sraooth  con- 
choidal,  shiaing  fracture  ;  and  the  fragments  are  slightly  translucent  at  their 
edges.  The  colour  of  the  mass  when  broken  is  a  uniform  reddish-orange, 
■which  becomes  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  in  the  powder,  or  when  the  surface 
is  rubbed  with  water.  From  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  gamboge  is  highiy 
esteemed  as  a  pigment.  It  has  no  smell,  and  little  taste  ;  but  after  remaining 
a  short  time  in  the  month,  produces  an  acrid  sensation  in  the  fauces.  Ils  sp. 
gr.  is  1*221.  Exposed  to  beat  it  bums  with  a  white  flame,  emitting  mach 
•moke,  and  leaving  a  light  spongy  chatcoal.  It  is  a  gum-resin,  and,  unlike 
inost  other  substances  of  the  same  class,  contains  no  essential  oil.  In  100 
parts  of  it  Braconnot  found  10-5  parts  of  gum,  0*5  of  impurities,  and  80  of 
a  red,  insipid,  transparent  résinons  substance,  becoming  yellow  by  pulveri- 
zation,  and  supposed  to  consist  of  resin  united  with  a  yellow  colouring 
principle.  John  obtained  10-5  per  cent,  of  gum,  89  of  resin,  and  0-5  of 
impurities.  Christison  has  shown  that  the  proportion  of  gum  and  resin 
Taries  in  différent  spécimens  even  of  the  purest  drug.  His  résulta  approach 
nearly  to  those  of  Braconnot.  In  one  experiment,  ont  of  100-8  parts  he 
obtained  74-2  of  resin,  21-8  of  gum,  and  4-8  of  water.  The  gnm  is  quite 
soluble  in  water  and  of  the  variçty  denominated  arabin.  In  a  spécimen  of 
cake  gamboge  he  found  11-2  per  cent,  of  fecula  and  lignin,  and  in  a  very 
bad  sample  of  course  gamboge,  no  less  than  41  per  cent,  of  the  same  impu- 
rities. {J9m'.  Journ.  of  Phatm.,  ix.  133.)  In  addition  to  gum  and  resin,  Ph. 
Bilchner  has  found  a  small  and  variable  proportion  of  a  peculiar  reddish- 
yellow  colouring  matter,  soluble  bolh  in  alcôhol  aod  water.  (Journ.  de  Pharm. 
et  de  Chim.,  3e  ter.,  iii.  303.)  Gamboge  is  readily  and  entirely  diffusible  in 
water,  forming  a  yellow  opaqae  emulsion,  from  which  the  resinous  matter  is 
very  slowly  deposited.  It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  with  the  exception  of 
about  8  or  10  per  cent,  of  gum  ;  and  a  golden  yellow  tincture  results,  which 
is  rendered  opaque  and  bright  yellow  by  the  addition  of  water.  Ils  solution 
in  ammoniated  alcohol  is  not  disturbed  by  water.  Sulphuric  ether  dissolves 
about  four-fifths  of  it,  taking  up  only  the  resin,  which  is  obtained  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution.  It  is  wholly  taken  up  by  alkaline 
solutions,  from  which  it  is  partially  precipitated  by  the  acids.  The  strong 
acids  dissolve  it  ;  but  the  solution  when  diluted  with  water  deposits  a  yellow 
precipltate.  The  colour  as  well  as  the  acrimony  and  médicinal  power  of 
gamboge  résides  in  the  resinous  portion  ;  but,  as  pure  resins  are  usually 

*  Ceylon  gamboet,  derivcd  rrom  tbe  Htbradendron  Cambogioidet  of  Graham  {Cambo. 
gia  gtilta,  Linn.,  Gareinia  Morella,  De  Ceutd.),  a  procured  by  incisions, or  by  cutting  awsy 
a  portion  of  tbe  bark,  and  scraping  off  the  juice  wbicb  exodes.  Tbe  spécimens  sent  to 
Dr.  Christison  are  in  flsttish  or  round  niasses,  eight  or  nine  inehes  in  diiimcter,  apparcnlly 
composed  of  sfrgregated  irre^ular  tears,  with  cavities  which  are  Ilned  with  a  grayish  and 
brownish  powdery  incrustation.  Its  gênerai  aspect  is  that  of  coarse  gamboge  ;  but  th« 
individuel  tears  bave  tlie  characters  of  the  best  kind,  and  its  chemical  composition  il 
idenlical.  It  is  used  as  a  'pigment  and  purgative  iu  Ceylon,  but  is  Dut  an  article  of 
commerce.  (CArùtiun'*  Diêpensatory.) 
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■lies,  it  is  not  improbable  thaï  they  may  belong  to  a 
separated  froin  tfie  resin.  So  intense  is  the  colour 
t  ol'  it  commiinicates  a  perceptible  yellowness  to  ten 
or  spirit.  It  bas  the  property  of  combining  with 
ngs,  according  to  Ph.  Biichner,  to  the  class  of  fatly 
d  gambogic  acid. 

nd  Uses.  Gamboge  is  a  powerful,  drastic,  hydra- 
;  to  produce  nausea  and  vomiting  when  given  in  the 
ntilies  it  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  effects,  and 
a  drachm.  Il  is  much  employed  in  the  treatment 
torpid  bowels,  generally  in  combinaiion  with  bitar- 
•>.  Il  is  also  prescribed  in  cases  of  obsiinate  con- 
;ntly  been  found  effectuai  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
ombined  with  oiher  and  milder  catharlics,  the  action 
i  accélérâtes,  while  ils  own  is  moderated.  The  fall 
[rains,  which  in  cases  of  taenia  has  been  raised  to  ten 
is  apt  to  occasion  much  sickness  and  griping,  the 
r  circumstances,  is  to  give  it  in  small  doses  repeated 
)perates.  Il  may  be  given  in  pill  or  emulsion,  or 
olution.  The  last  method  of  administration  has  been 
al  complaints. 

harticae  Compositae,  U.S.;  Pilulae  Gambogise  Com- 
d.  W. 

JAULTHERIA.  U.S.      ;        '    ..\.L 
Partridge-berry.  .'  ., 

heria  procumbens."   U.  S. 

/st.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Ericacea;. 

■cleft,  bibracteate  at  the  base.    Corolla  ovale.    Cap- 

wiih  the  berried  calyx.  Pursh. 
ns.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  616;  Bigelow,  jîm.  Med. 
d.  Bol.  i.  171.  This  is  a  small,  indigenous,  shrub- 
li  a  long,  creeping  horizontal  root,  which  sends  up 
melimes  two  erect,  slender,  round,  reddish  stems. 
,  leafy  al  the  summit,  and  usually  less  than  a  spau 

are  ovate  or  obovate,  acute,  revoluté  at  the  edges 
rralures,  coriaceous,  shining,  bright  green  upon  the 
eath,  of  unequal  size,  and  supported  irregularly  on 
I  flowers,  of  which  not  more  than  from  three  to  five 

each  stem,  stand  on  curved,  drooping,  axillary  pe- 

white,  five-toothed,  and  furnished  at  ils  base  with 
actes,  which  are  by  some  authors  described  as  an 
)lla  is  white,  ovate  or  urceolate,  contracted  at  ils 
ts  border  inlo  five  small  acute  segments.  The  sfa- 
i,  plumose  filaments,  and  oblong  orange-coloured 
jutside.  The  germ,  which  resls  upon  a  ring  having 
.h  the  ten  stamens,  is  roundish,  depressed,  and  sur- 
iforra  style,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  stigma.  The 
ed,  many-seeded  capsule,  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  coyer- 
•ged  calyx,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  bright 

rom  Canada  to  Georgia,  growing  in  large  beds  m 
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moantainous  tracts,  or  in  dry  barrens  and  sandy  plains,  faeneath  the  shade  of 
•hrubs  and  trees,  particularly  of  other  evergreens,  as  th«  Kalmiie  and  Rho- 
dodendra.  It  is  abundant  in  tbe  pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey.  In  différent 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  known  by  the  various  names  of  parlridge-berry, 
deer-berry,  tea-berry,  winier-green,  and  mourUain-tea.  The  flowers  appear 
from  May  to  September,  and  the  fruit  ripens  at  corresponding  periods. 
Thougli  the  leaves  only  are  officinal,  ail  parts  ofthe  plant  are  endowed  with 
the  peculiar  flavour  for  which  thèse  are  employed,  and  which  is  found  in 
•everal  other  plants,  particularly  in  the  bark  of  the  Betula  tenta,  or  sweet 
bircb.  The  fruit  possesses  it  in  a  high  degree,  and,  being  at  the  same  lime 
sweetish,  is  rouch  relished  by  some  persons,  and  forms  a  favourite  article  of 
food  with  partridges,  deer,  and  other  wild  animais. 

To  the  very  peculiar  and  agreeably  aromatic  odour  and  taste  which  belong 
to  the  whole  plant,  the  leaves  add  a  marked  astringency,  dépendent  on  the 
présence  of  tannin.  The  aromatic  properties  réside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which 
may  be  separated  by  distillation.  (See  Oleum  GauUheriœ.) 

Medicod  Properties  and  Utes.  Gaultheria  bas  the  usual  stimulant  opéra- 
tion of  the  aromatics,  united  with  astringency  ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  used 
vith  advantage  in  some  forms  of  chronic  diarrhoea.  Like  other  substances 
of  the  same  class,  it  has  been  employed  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  with  the 
▼iew  of  increasing  the  sécrétion  of  milk;  but  its  chief  use  is  to  impart  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  mixtures  and  other  préparations.  It  may  be  conveniendy 
administered  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is 
not  unfrequently  used  at  the  tables  as  a  substitute  for  common  tea.  The  oil, 
however,  is  more  used  in  regular  practice  than  the  leaves.  Instances  of 
death  are  on  record,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  oil,  by  mistake,  in  the 
quantity  of  about  a  fluidoaiice.  On  examination  a'fter  death,  strong  marks 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  were  discovered.  {Joum.  of  Phil.  Col.  of 
Pharm.,  ri.  290.) 

Off.Prep.  Oleum  GauhheriaB.  U.S.  W. 

GENTIANA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Gentian. 

" The  root  of  Gentiana  lutea."  U.S.,  Ed.  «' Gentiana  lutea.  liadix." 
Lond. 

O/:  %n,  GENTIANA  LUTEA.  Radix.  Z>«6. 

Gentiane  jaune,  Fr.;  Rother  Bnxian,  Germ.;  Gcoxiana,  /tel.;  Gencians,  Spait, 

Gbmtiana.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia. — N<U.  Ord.  Gentianaceœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Corolta  one-petalled.  Capsule  two-valved,  one-celled,  with  two 
longitudinal  réceptacles.  WiUd. 

Gentiana  lutea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  \.  1331;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  273. 
t.  96.  Yellow  gentian  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  species  which 
compose  this  genus  both  for  its  beauty  and  great  comparative  size.  From 
its  thick,  long,  branching,  perennial  root,  an  erect,  round  stem  rises  to  tbe 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  bearing  opposite,  sessile,  oval,  acute,  five-nerved 
leaves,  of  a  bright-green  colonr,  and  somewhat  glaucous.  The  lower  leaves, 
which  spring  from  the  root,  are  narrowed  at  their  base  into  the  form  of  a 
pétiole.  The  flowers  are  large  and  beautifui,  of  a  yellow  colour,  peduncled, 
and  placed  in  whorls  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The  calyx  is  mono- 
phyllous,  membranous,  yellowish,  and  semi-transparent,  splitting  when  the 
flower  opens,  and  reflected  when  it  is  fully  expanded  ;  the  corolla  is  rolate, 
«nd  deeply  divided  into  five  or  six  lanceolate,  acate  segments  ;  the  stameos 
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îT  than  the  coroUa.  This  plant  g^rows  among  the 
Pyrénées,  and  in  other  mountainous  or  elevated 

■oot  is  the  only  part  used  in  medicine. 

if  the  genus  possess  analogous  médicinal  properlies, 
purposes.  The  roots  of  the  G.  purpurea  and  O. 
same  régions  as  the  6.  lutea,  and  of  the  6.  Pan- 

iustrian  dominions,  are  said  to  be  frequently  min- 

itian,  from  which  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable. 

Pallas  is  used  in  Siberia  ;  and  one  indigenous  spe- 

is  found  a  place  in  the  secondary  catalogue  of  the 

om  Germany. 

I  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  pièces  of  various  dimensions 
nsiderable  length,  consisting  sometiraes  of  longitu- 
r  the  root  eut  transversely,  twisted,  wrinkled  exter- 
d  with  close  transverse  rings,  of  a  grayish-brown 
rellowish  or  reddish  wiihin,  and  of  a  soft  spongy 
eble,  but  decided  and  peculiar.  The  tasle  is  slightly 
bitler,  without  being  nauseous.  The  powder  is  of 
iter  and  alcohol  eztract  the  taste  and  médical  virtues 
by  MM.  Henry  and  Caventou,  it  waa  found  to  con- 
allizable  principle  which  they  supposed  to  be  the 
)f  the  root,  and,  therefore,  named  gentianin,  2.  a 
le,  3.  a  substance  identical  with  birdlime  {glt*),  4. 

free  organic  acid,  6.  uncrystallizable  sugar,  7.  gum, 
[ter,  and  0.  lignin.  Mr.  Denis  has  since  detected 
:e  of  pectic  acid  ;  and  the  gentianin  of  Henry  and 
sd  by  Trommsdorff  and  by  M.  Leconte  to  be,  when 
tute  both  of  bittemess  an^  of  médicinal  power;  so 
onger  to  merit  the  name  which  it  bears.  M.  Leconte 
)  call  it  gentisin;  and,  as  it  possesses  the  property 
lies,  it  has  received  also  the  name  of  gentitic  aàd. 
ng  the  alcoholic  extract  of  gentian,  previously  ex- 
snlphuric  ether,  filtering  the  ethereal  solution,  and 
e  spontaneously.  It  is  in  needie-shaped  crystals, 
I  water  and  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  same  chemist 
ertained  the  birdlime  or  glu  of  Henry  and  Caventou 
:,  oii,  and  caoutchouc.  When  distilled  with  water, 
!  proportion  bf  a  concrète  oil,  which  has  a  strong 
fessor  Dulk  of  Konigsberg  gives  the  following  pro- 
itter  principle.  The  alcoholic  extract  is  macerated 
m,  having  been  subjected  to  th«  vinoiis  fermentation 

sugar,  is  treated  first  with  acétate  of  lead,  and  then, 
acétate  of  lead  and  a  very  little  ammonia,  in  order  to 
ion  of  the  Tegetable  principle  with  oxide  of  lead  ;  care 

00  much  ammonia,  lest  by  its  stronger  basic  powers 
egetable  principle  from  the  oxide.     The  precipitate 

with  a  lillle  water,  then  mixed  with  a  large  propor- 
nd  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  liquid 
ivaporated  with  a  gentle  beat  to  dryness,  and  the  resi- 

1  of  0-820.  The  alcoholic  solution  being  evaporated 
pie,  which  onght  to  receive  the  name  of  gentianin. 
,  uncrystallizable  substance,  having  in  a  high  degree 
root.-  It  is  almoflt  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but 
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loluble  in  ordioarjr  alcohol,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  It  reddena  lil 
and  appears  to  possess  acid  properties.  (Jovrn.  de  Pharm.,  xxiv. 
When  gentian  is  macerated  in  cold  water,  it  uaderg^oes  the  vinous  fera 
tioD,  in  conséquence,  probably,  of  the  présence  of  ita  saccharine  pria 
From  the  fermented  infusion  a  spiritaous  liquor  is  obtained  by  distill 
which,  though  bitter  and  unpleasant  to  the  smell,  is  mach  relished  fa 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Use».  Gentian  possesses,  in  a  high  deg^re 
tonic  powers  which  characterize  the  simple  bitters.  It  excites  the  apj 
invigorates  the  powers  of  digestion,  moderately  increaaes  the  tempei 
of  the  body  and  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  acts  in  fact  as  a  g( 
corroborant  of  the  System.  In  very  large  doses,  however,  it  is  apt  to 
and  oppress  the  stomach,  to  irritate  the  bowels,  and  even  to  occasion  n 
and  vomiting.  It  bas  been  known  as  a  medicine  from  the  highest  antic 
and  is  said  to  bave  derived  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king  of  lllyria.  1 
of  the  complex  préparations  handed  down  from  the  Greeks  and  An 
contain  it  among  their  ingrédients  ;  and  it  enters  into  most  of  the  stom 
combinations  employed  in  modem  practiee.  It  may  be  used  in  ail  cai 
disease  dépendent  on  pure  debility  of  the  digestire  organs,  or  requit 
gênerai  tonic  impression.  Dyspepsie,  goût,  amenorrhœa,  hysteria,  scr 
intermittent  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  worms,  are  among  the  many  forme  o 
ease  in  which  it  bas  proved  useful  ;  but  it  is  the  condition  of  the  stomac! 
of  the  System  generally,  not  the  name  of  the  disease,  which  must  be 
into  considération  in  prescribing  it  ;  and  tbere  is  scarcely  a  single  com 
in  which  it  can  be  advantageousTy  administered  under  ail  cireumstances 
powder  has  been  applied  externally  to  malignant  and  sloughing  nlcers. 
usually  giren  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  tincture.  A  syrup  may  be  pre 
by  forming  a  saturated  infusion  by  means  of  percolation,  and  incorpoi 
this  at  a  boiling  température  with  simple  eyrap.  The  dose  of  the  pow 
from  ten  to  forty  grains. 

Off.Prep.  Extractum  Gentian»,  U,S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub,;  Infusum 
tians  Compositum,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tinctura  Gentians  C( 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Bhei  et  Gentianœ,  U.S.,  Ed.;  \ 
Gentians  Compositum,  Ed. 

GENTIANA  CATESB.EI.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Elue  Gentian. 

"  The  root  of  Gentiana  Catesbœi."  U.  S. 

Gentiana.  See  GENTIANA.. 

Several  indigenou^pecies  of  gentian  approach  more  or  less  nearly 
Gentiana  lutea  in  the  bitterness  and  médicinal  virtues  of  their  roots  ;  bi 
G,  Caiesbsei,  which  resembles  it  most  closely  in  thèse  respects,  is  the 
one  which  has  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  the  medictj  profession 

Gentiana  Caiesbsei.  Walter,  Flor.  Car.  109;  Bigelow,  .âm.  MecL 
ii.  137  ;  Nuttall,  Gen.  of  Am.  Fiants,  i.  172.  The  blue  gentian  has  a  f 
niai,  branching,  somewhat  fleshy  root,  and  a  simple,  erect,  rough 
rising  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height,  and  bearing  opposite  leaves,  whic 
ovate  lanceolate,  acute  and  rough  on  their  margin.  The  fiowers,  whic 
of  a  palish-blue  colour,  are  crowded,  nearly  sessile,  axillary  and  teri 
The  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  linear  lanceolate,  and  longer  than  the 
The  corolla  is  large,  ventricose,  plaited,  and  divided  at  ils  border  int 
segments,  of  which  the  five  onter  are  more  or  less  acute,  tbe  five  innei 
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and  fringed.  The  nnmber  of  stamens  is  five,  and  the  two  «tiginas  are  seated 
oa  the  germ.  The  capsule  is  oblong,  acumioate,  wilh  two  valves,  and  a 
single  cell. 

The  G.  Catetbsn  grows  in  the  grassy  swamps  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina,  where  it  flowers  from  September  to  December.  It  was  named  by 
Waltpr  and  Elliott  in  honour  of  Catesby,  by  whom  it  was  imperfectty  de- 
lineated  upwards  of  seventy  years  ago.  Pursh  confounds  it  with  the  O. 
Stqxmaria,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 

Properliu.  By  Dr.  Bigelow  we  are  lold  that  the  dried  root  of  this  plant 
bas  at  first  a  mucilaginous  and  sweetish  taste,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by 
an  intense  bitterness,  approaching  nearly  to  that  of  the  officinal  gentian. 
Alcohol  and  bniling  waler  extract  its  virtues,  and  the  tincture  and  décoction 
are  even  more  bitier  tban  the  root  in  substance.  Blue  gentian  bas  not  beea 
salisfaetorily  analysed. 

Médical  Properliet.  As  a  medicine  it  is  little  Inferior  to  the  Eumpean 
gentian,  and  may  be  employed  for  similar  purposes.  In  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  it  is  not  used  ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally  prescribed  by 
the  practitioners  of  the  South  in  dyspepsia,  and  other  cases  of  stomachic  and 
gênerai  debility.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  in  the  dose  of  fifteen  or  thirty 
grains,  and  may  be  snbstituted  for  the  foreign  gentian  in  the  préparation  of 
tbe  officinal  extract,  infusion,  wine,  and  tincture.  W. 

GEOFFROYA  INERMIS.  Cortex.  Dub. 
Càbbage-tree  Bark. 

Geoffroya  de  Jamaiqao,  Fr.;  Jamoicanische  Wurmrinde,  Oerm.;  Gcoffrœa,  liai. 
Tlie  tree  producing  this  bark  was  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Geoffroya, 
from  which,  however,  it  has  been  separated,  and  with  a  few  others  erected 
iiito  ï  distinct  genns  entided  Andirtt,  which  is  now  generally  admitted  by 
botanists. 

Andira.  Stx.  Syat.  Diadelphia  Decaudria. — Not.  Ord.  Leguminos»  or 
Fabaee». 

Gtn.Ch.  Cahfx  tnrbinatç-campanulate,  five-toothed;  teeth  nearly  equal, 
aente,  erect.  CoroUa  papilionaceous  ;  the  vexillum  roundish,  emarginate, 
longer  than  ihe  keel.  Stmnens  diadelphous.  Ovary  with  three  ovules. 
Légume  stipitale,  roundish,  rather  hard,  one-celled,  one-seeded,  when  ripe 
divisible  into  two  valves.  {De  Cand.) 

Andira  inermis.  De  Cand.  Prorfrom.  ii.  475. — Geoffroy  a  inermis.  Willd. 
Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1130;  Woodv.  Mtd.  Bot.,  p.  416.  t.  151.  The  stem  of  this 
trre,  which  rises  to  a  considérable  height,  is  branched  towards  the  top,  and 
eorered  with  a  smooth  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting  of  six 
or  «even  pairs  of  ovate  lanceolate,  poinied,  veined,  smooth,  petiolate  leaflets, 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  The  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  and  arranged  in 
terminal  panicles,  with  very  short  pedicels.  The  cabbage-tree  is  a  native  of 
Jamaica  and  other  West  Inidia  islands.    The  bark  is  the  part  used. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  bark  of  the  Jlndira  relusa  {Geoffroya 
Sminamensis),  which  grows  in  Surinam,  has  also  been  employed.  It  is 
eoosidered  more  powerfully  vermifuge,  without  being  equally  liable  to  pro- 
daee  injurious  effects. 

Cabbage-tree  bark  is  in  long  pièces,  thick,  fibrons,  externally  of  a  brownish- 

ash  colour,  scaly  and  covered  with  lichens,  intemally  yellowish,  of  a  resm- 

ou  fracture,  a  disagreeaWe  smell,  a  sweetish,  mucilaginons,  b»"ensh  tasie, 

and  affording  a  powder  resembling  that  of  jalap.     Huttenschmidt  ootamea 
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from  it  a  crystallizable,  veiy  bitter  subêtance,  havine  the  compoeition  an( 
neutralizing  properlies  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  named  very  inappro 
prialelyjawatcina.     Two  grains  of  it  produced  violent  purging  ia  pigeon*. 

The  bark  of  the  A.  retuga  has  a  grayish  epidermis,  beneaih  which  it  il 
reddish-brown,  laroinated,  compact,  very  tenacix>u8,  and  wheo  eut  trani 
versely,  ezhibits  a  shining  and  variegated  surface.  In  the  dried  state  it  i 
inodorous,  but  has  aa  austère  bitter  taste.  The  powder  is  of  a  pale  cinnamoi 
colour. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Uaet.  Gabbage-tree  bark  is  cathartic,  and  in  largi 
doses  is  apt  to  occasion  vomiting,  fever,  aod  delirium.  It  is  said  that  the» 
efTects  are  more  liable  to  result  if  cold  water  is  drunk  during  its  operatioD 
and  are  relieved  by  the  use  of  warin  water,  castor  cil,  or  a  vegetable  acid 
In  the  West  Indies  the  bark  is  esteemed  a  powerful  vermifuge,  and  is  mucl 
employed  for  expelling  lumbrici;  but  it  is  dangerous  if  incautiously  adminis 
tered,  and  instances  of  dcath  from  its  use  hâve  oceurred.  It  is  alœost  an 
known  in  this  country,  and  does  not  enter  into  our  officinal  catalogues.  Thi 
usual  form  of  administration  is  that  of  décoction,  though  the  medicine  u 
also  given  in  powder,  syrup,  and  extract.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  fion 
a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm,  of  the  extract  three  grains,  of  the  décoction  tw( 
fluidounces, 

Off".  Frep.  Decoctum  Geoffroy»,  Jhtb.  W. 

GERANIUM.  U.S. 
Cranesbill 

"  The  root  of  Géranium  maculatum."  U.  S. 

Gkraniuu.  Sex.  Sytt.  Monadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Gerani 
aces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  five-petalled,  regular.  Neelan/'ûn 
melliferous  glands  united  to  the  base  of  the  longer  filaments,  ^rillt  five 
one-seeded,  awned,  al  the  base  of  a  beaked  réceptacle  ;  awns  simple,  naked 
neither  spiral  nor  bearded.  fFilld. 

Géranium  maculatum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  iii..705;  Bigelow,  ^m.  J[/«/ 
Bot.  i.  84  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.,  149.  This  plant  has  a  perenniat,  horizon 
tal,  fleshy  root,  which  is  furnished  with  short  fibres,  and  sends  up  annuall] 
an  herbaceous  stem,  with  several  radical  leaves.  The  stem  is  erect,  round 
dichotomously  branched,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  of  a  grayish-greei 
colour,  and  thickly  covered,  in  common  with  the  pétioles  and  pedundes 
with  reflexed  hairs.  The  leaves  are  deeply  divided  into  three,  five,  or  sevei 
lobes,  which  are  variously  incised  at  tlieir  exlremities,  hairy,  and  of  a  pali 
green  colour,  mottled  with  still  paler  spots.  Those  which  rise  immediatel} 
irom  the  root  are  supported  on  footstalks  eight  or  ten  inches  long;  those  o 
the  stem  are  opposite,  the  lower  petiolate,  the  upper  nearly  sessile,  with  lan 
ceolale  or  linear  stipules.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  usualiy  of  a  purpli 
colour.  The  peduncles  spring  from  the  forks  of  the  stem,  and  sevenill} 
support  two  flowers  upon  short  pedicels.  The  calyx  is  cojnposed  of  fiv( 
oblong,  ribbed,  cuspidate  leaves;  the  petals  are  five,  obovate,  and  entire;  tb( 
stamens  ten,  with  oblong  deciduous  anthers,  the  five  altemate  filamenti 
being  longer  than  the  others,  and  having  glands  at  theirbase;  the  germ  ii 
ovate,  supporting  a  straight  style  as  long  as  the  stamens,  and  surraounte( 
by  five  stigmas.  The  fruit  consista  of  five  aggregate,  one-seeded  capsules 
attached  by  a  beak  to  the  persistent  style,  curling  up  aud  scatteriog  the  seedi 
wben  ripe. 
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The  cranesbill  Is  indigenous,  growing  throughout  the  Unifed  States,  in 
moist  woods,  thickets  and  hedges,  and  generally  in  low  grounds.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  July.     The  rootshnnld  be  collected  in  atiturnn. 

This,  when  dried,  is  in  pièces  from  one  to  ihree  inches  long,  from 'a  qwar- 
ter  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  somewhat  flattened,  contorted,  wrinkled, 
toberculated,  and  beset  with  slender  fibres.  It  is  exlernally  of  an  umber- 
brown  colour,  intemally  reddish-gray,  compact,  inodorous,  and  of  an  astrin- 
gent taste,  without  bitterness  or  other  unpieasant  flavour.  Water  and  alcohol 
extract  ils  virtues.     Tannin  is  an  abundant  constituent. 

Médical  P^operties  and  Uses.  Géranium  is  one  of  our  most  powerful 
indigenous  astringents,  and  may  be  employed  for  ail  the  purposes  to  which 
thèse  medicines  are  applicable.  The  absence  of  unpieasant  taste  and  ail 
other  offensive  qnalities  renders  it  peculiarly  serviceabje  in  the  cases  of 
infants,  and  of  persons  with  very  délicate  stomachs.  Diarrhcca,  chronic 
dysentery,  choiera  infantnm  in  the  latter  stages,  and  the  varions  hemorrhages, 
are  the  forms  of  disease  in  which  it  is  most  commonly  used  and  with 
greatest  advantage  ;  but  care  shonid  be  taken,  before  it  is  administered,  that 
the  condition  of  the  System  and  of  the  part  affected  is  such  as  not  to  contra- 
indicate  the  nse  of  astringents.  As  an  application  to  indolent  ulcers,  an  in- 
jection in  gleet  and  lencorrhœa,  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  nvula  and 
aphthons  ulcérations  of  the  throat,  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as  kino, 
catechn,  and  other  foreign  remédies  of  similar  character.  It  is  a  popular 
domestic  remedy  in  varions  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  said  to  be 
employed  by  the  Indians  in  numerous  disorders.  It  may  be  given  in  sub- 
stance, décoction,  tincture,  or  extract.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty 
or  thirty  grains,  that  of  a  décoction,  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  root  in 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  a  pint,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces.  The 
medicine  is  sometimes  given  to  cbildreu  boiled  in  milk.  W. 

GEUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Water  Avens. 

«  The  root  of  Genm  rivale."  U.  S. 

Benoîte  aqnatiqne,  Pr.;  Wiesen.Benediktenwnrzet,  Gfrm. 

Osim.  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Rosaceee. 

Gen.  Ch.  CkUyx  ten-cleft.  Petals  five.  Seeds  with  a  bent  awn.  Ifllld. 

Sereral  species  belonging  to  this  genus  hâve  been  medicinally  employed; 
bat  two  oniy  are  deserving  of  particular  notice — the  Geum  rivale,  which 
bas  a  place  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia,  and 
tbe  G.  urbanum,  recognised  by  the  Dublin  Collège. 

Gmm  rivale.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1115;  Engl.  Bot.  106.  The  water 
arens  has  a  perennial,  horizontal,  jointed,  scaly,  tapering  root,  about  six 
Juches  long,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  externally,  white  intemally,  and  fur- 
irished  with  numerous  descending  yellowish  fibres.  Sometimes  one,  some- 
times  several  stems  rise  from  the  same  root,  which  also  sends  up  numerous 
leaves.  The  stems  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  simple,  erect,  pubescent, 
and  of  a  purplish  colour.  The  radical  leaves  are  interrupledly  pinnate,  with 
large  termina!  leaflets,  and  stand  on  long,  hairy  footstalks  ;  those  of  the  stem 
are  petiolate,  and  divided  into  three  serrate,  pointed  segments.  The  flowers 
are  few,  solitary,  nodding,  yellowish-purple,  and  supported  on  axillary  and 
tenninal  peduncles.  The  colour  of  the  stems  and  flowers  has  given  rise  to 
the  name  of  purph  avens,  by  which  the  plant  is  sometimes  called.  The 
ealyx  is  inferior,  with  ten  laneeolate  pointed  segments,  of  which  the  five 
altemate  are  smaller  than  the  others.    The  petal»  are  five,  and  of  the  same 
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length  as  the  calyx.     The  seeds  are  oval,  and  furnished  whh  plumose 
minutely  iincinate,  and  nearly  naked  at  the  summit. 

This  species  of  Geum  is  common  to  Europe  and  the  United  S 
though  the  plant  of  this  country  has  smalier  flowers,  with  petals 
rounded  on  the  top,  and  leaves  more  deeply  incised  than  the  Europea 
delights  in  wet  boggy  meadows,  and  extends  from  Canada  into  New 
land,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.     Its  flowers  appear  in  Jime  anU  . 

The  dried  root  is  hard,  britile,  easily  pulverized,  of  a  reddish  or  pu 
colour,  wilhout  smell,  and  of  an  astringent,  bitterish  taste.  Boiling 
extracts  its  virtues. 

Médical  Properlie»  and  Uses,  Water  avens  is  tonic  and  powc 
astringent.  It  may  be  tised  with  advantage  in  chronic  or  passive  h 
rhages,  leucorrhœa,  and  diarrhœa  ;  and  is  said  to  be  beneficially  empl 
in  the  Eastern  States,  as  a  popular  reniedy  in  the  debility  of  phlhisis  p 
nalis,  in  simple  dyspepsia,  and  in  viscéral  diseases  conséquent  on  dii 
of  the  stomach.  In  Europe  it  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  root  ( 
tommon  avens,  or  Geum  urbanum,  but  is  less  esteemed.  The  dose  i 
powdered  root  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  to  be  repeated  three  ti 
day.  The  décoction,  which  is  usually  preferred,  may  be  made  by  b 
an  ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the  quantity  of  < 
two  fluidounces.  A  weaii  décoction  is  sometimes  used  by  iavalids  in 
Engiand  as  a  substitute  for  tea  and  cofiee. 

GEUM  URBANUM.  Radix.  Duh. 
Root  of  Avens. 

Benoite,  Fr.i  Benrdiktenwurzel,  Oerm./  Cariofillata,  liai./  Cariofilita,  Span. 

Geum.  See  GEUM. 

Geum  urbanum.  Wilid.  -S^.  Phnt.  ii.  1 1 13  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p, 
t.  181.  Avens  is  an  herbaceoiis  perennial  plant,  wiih  slender,  erect,  bi 
îng  hairy  stems,  about  two  feet  in  hcight.  The  leaves  are  petiolate,  se 
hairy  ;  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  simple,  trifîd  and  pointed; 
'  nearest  the  root,  pinnale  and  lyrate,  with  two  pairs  of  uneqiial  leaflet 
a  larger  terminal  leaflet  which  is  usually  three-lobed.  The  flowei 
Bmall,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  solitary  upon  erect  terminal  pedu 
The  seeds,  which  are  hairy  and  coUected  in  a  roundish  head,  hâve  al 
anmmit  a  naked  awn,  bent  like  a  hook  at  the  apex. 

This  species  of  Geum  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  in  \ 
and  shady  uncultivated  places.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July. 
root,  which  is  the  part  employed,  should  be  du^  up  in  March,  wheo  it 
■ible  properties  are  in  greatest  perfection,  and  should  be  dried  by  a  mo 
beat.  The  large  roots  are  preferred  to  those  which  are  very  small,  ai 
eultivated  to  the  wild. 

The  avens  root  consists  of  a  short  oblong  body  or  caudex,  from  a  q 
to  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  externally  brown,  internally  white  towar 
eircumference  and  reddish  at  the  centre,  and  sending  forlh  numerous 
brown  descending  fibres.  When  quite  dry  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  l 
Ihe  récent  state  it  has  a  smell  resembling  that  of  cloves,  whence  it  is  i 
times  cailed  radix  caryophyllata.  Its  taste  is  bitterish  and  astringen 
imparts  its  médicinal  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol,  which  it  tinges  red. 
tilled  with  water  it  yields  a  thick,  greenish-yellow  volatile  oil,  and  g 
pleasant  flavour  to  the  liquid.  Tannin  is  an  abundant  constituent.  I 
tains,  moreover,  according  to  Trommsdorff,  ao  insipid  resin,  gum,  basi 
■nd  lignin. 
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JUedieal  Propertia  and  U»e».  This  root  has  been  largely  used  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  in  numerous  diseases.  Among 
diese  are  chronic  and  passive  hemorrhages,  chronic  dyscntery  and  diarrhœa, 
leucorrhœa,  congestions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  intermiltent  ferer. 
The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  dracbm  three  or 
foor  times  a  day,  and  the  same  quantity  may  be  given  at  a  dose  in  the  form 
of  décoction.    The  medicine  is  scarcely  used  in  the  United  States.       W. 

GILLENIA.  V.S. 
Gillenia. 

••  The  root  of  Gillenia  trifoliata."  U.  S. 

lodian  phjsic,  American  ipecacuanha. 

GiLLKNiA.    Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Pentagynia. — Nal.  Ord.  Kosacea;. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular  campanulate,  border  fÎTe-toothed.  CoroUa  panly 
nnequal.  Pttah  five,  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  base.  Stamens  few,  in- 
cluded.  Styles  five.  Capstdes  five,  connate  at  the  base,  opening  on  the  in- 
ner  aide,  each  two-seeded.  Torrey. 

This  genus  was  separated  by  Moench  from  the  Spirssa,  but  was  not 
generally  acknowledged  till  after  the  publication  of  Barton's  Médical  Botany. 
It  is  exclusively  North  American,  and  includes  only  two  discovered  spe- 
eiea — the  G.  trifoliala  and  G.  stipulacea — of  which  the  former  only  has 
been  adopted  in  our  Pharmacopœia,  though  the  two  are  identical  in  médical 
diaracter. 

1.  Gillenia  trifoliata.  Bigelow,  .3m.  Med.  Bot.  iii.  10;  Barton,  Med. 
Bot.  i.  65.  This  is  an  herbaceous  plant  wiih  a  perennial  root,  consisting  of 
iramerous  long,  slender,  brown  branches,  proceeding  from  a  thick  tuber-like 
head  or  candex.  The  stems,  several  of  which  usually  rise  from  the  same 
root,  are  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  erect,  slender,  smooth,  fiexuose, 
branched,  and  commonty  of  a  reddisb  c<dour.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  with 
Tery  short  pétioles,  and  small  linear  lanceolate  stipales.  The  leaflets  are 
orate  lanceolate,  sharply  serrate,  and  acuminate.  The  flowers  grow  in  a 
loose  terminal  nodding  panicle,  with  long  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  tubolar 
campanulate,  ventricose,  and  terminâtes  in  five  pointed  segments.  The 
eorolla  is  composed  of  five  linear  lanceolate,  recurved  petals,  the  two  npper 
a^iarated  from  the  three  lower,  white,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  their  border, 
and  of  three  times  the  length  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens  are  twenty,  the 
filaments  short,  the  anthers  small  and  yellow.  Each  ilower  is  succeeded  by 
five  capsules,  connate  at  their  base,  oblong,  acuminate,  gibboHs  without, 
aente  within,  two-valved,  one-celled,  opening  inward,  and  containiog  each 
one  or  two  oblong  seeds. 

This  species  of  Gillenia  grows  throughout  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
AQeghany  ridge,  and  in  Pennsylvania  may  also  be  found  abundanlly  west  of 
thèse  mountains.  Pursh  found  it  in  Florida,  and  it  extends  as  far  north  as 
Canada.  It  fréquents  light  soils,  in  shady  and  moist  situations,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July.     The  root  should  be  gathered  in  September. 

2.  G.  ttipulacea.  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  71.  This  species  is  also  herba- 
ceous and  perennial,  though  much  taDer,  and  more  bushythan, the  preceding. 
The  stems  are  brownish  and  branched.  The  upper  leaves  are  ternate, 
lanceolate,  serrate;  the  lower  more  deeply  incised,  becoming  towards  the 
root  pinnatifid,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colonr  at  the  margin.  The  stipules 
are  ovate,  acuminate,  deeply  senate,  resembling  leaves,  and  marking  the 
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■pecies  at  the  first  glance.  The  flowera  are  smaller  than  thoie  of  the  G, 
tri/oliata,  and  grow  on  long  slender  peduncics  in  a  lax  corymb. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  this  plant  occupies  the  place  of  the  G. 
triroliata,  which  is  net  found  beyond  the  Muskingum.  It  grows  as  far  north 
as  the  siate  ofNew  York,  extends  through  Ohto,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
•onri,  and  probably  into  the  states  south  of  the  Ohio,  as  it  has  been  found  ia 
Western  Virginia.  Its  root  is  preciscly  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern  species, 
and  is  reputed  to  possess  the  same  properties. 

The  dried  root  of  Gillenia  is  not  thicker  than  a  quill,  wrinkled  longi- 
tadinally,  with  occasional  transverse  fissures,  and  in  the  thicker  pièces 
presenting  in  some  places  an  irregular  undulated  somewhat  knotty  appear- 
ance,  arising  frnm  indentations  on  one  side  correspondine  with  prominences 
on  the  oiher.  It  in  externally  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  consists  of  a  thick, 
somewhat  reddish,  brittle,  cortical  portion,  with  an  interior  slender,  tougher, 
whitish  ligneous  cord.  The  bark,  which  is  easily  separable,  has  a  bitter,  not 
disagreeable  taste  ;  the  wood  is  nearly  insipid  and  comparatively  inert,  and 
should  be  rejccled.  The  powder  is  of  a  light  brownish  colour,  and  possessea 
a  feeble  odour,  which  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  root.  The  bittemess  is 
extracted  by  boiling  water,  which  acquires  the  red  colour  of  wine.  The  root 
has  not  been  accurately  analyzed. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Gillenia  is  a  mild  and  efficient  emetic, 
and,  likc  most  other  substances  belonging  to  the  same  class,  occasionally  acts 
upon  tiie  bowels.  In  very  small  doses  it  has  been  thought  to  cxert  a  tonic 
influence.  It  is  much  used  by  some  practilioners  in  the  country,  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  ipecacuanha,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble  in  its  mode  of  opération. 
Il  was  employed  by  the  Indians,  and  became  known  as  an  emetic  to  the 
colonists  at  an  early  pcriod.  Linna:us  was  aware  of  its  reputed  virtues. 
The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  \»  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  repeated  at 
intervais  of  twenty  minutes  till  it  vomits.  W. 

GLYCYRRHIZA.  U.S.,Lond. 
Liquorice  Root. 

"  The  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,"  U.  S.  ••  Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  Radix 
tecens."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  GLYCYRRHÏZiE  RADIX.  Root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 
Ed.;  GLYCYRRHIZA.  GLABRA.  Radix.  Dub. 

Bois  de  rcglisao,  Fr.;  SOssholznrurzel,  Germ.;  Liquirizia,  Ital.;  Regaliza,  Span. 

Gltcyrrhiza.  ^ex.  Syat.  Diadeiphia  Decandria. — Nal.  Ord.  Legumi- 
Bosse  or  Fabaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  bilabiate  ;  npper  lip  thrce-cleft,  lower  nndivided.  Ze- 
gume  ovate,  coropressed.  FfïUd. 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra.   Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1144;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
420.  t.  152.    Tne  liquorice  plant  has  a  perennial  root,  which  is  round,  suc- 
culent, tough,  and  pliable,  furnished  with  sparse  fibres,  rapid  in  its  growtb, 
and  in  a  sandy  soil  pénétrâtes  deeply  into  the  ground.    The  stems  are  her- 
baceous,  erect,  and  usually  four  or  five  feet  in  height  ;  hâve  few  branches  ; 
and  are  gamished  with  altemate,  pinnate  leaves,  consisiing  of  several  pairs  of 
Ovate,  bhint,  p^tiolate  Icaflets,  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  end,  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  clammy  on  their  under  surface.    The  fiowers  are  violet  or  por- 
ple,  formed  like  those  of  the  pea,  and  arranged  in  axillary  spikes  supportée! 
on  long  peduncles.     The  calyx  is  tubular  and  persistent.     The  fruit  ia  & 
compressed,  smooth,  acule,  one-celled  légume,  containing  from  one  to  four 
•mail  kidney-shaped  seeds. 
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The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Soath  of  Earope,  Barbarjr,  Sjnria,  and  Penia  ; 
and  is  cuhivated  in  England,  the  Nortli  of  France,  and  Germany.  Much  of 
the  root  imported  into  thi»  country  cornes  froni  the  ports  of  Messina  and 
Palermo  in  Sicily.  It  is  also  largely  produced  in  the  norihern  provinces  of 
Spain,  where  it  Ibrms  an  important  article  of  commerce.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  a  portion  of  the  liquorice  root  from  Italy  and  Sicily  is  the  product  of 
the  G.  echinala,  which  grows  wild  in  Âpulia.  This  species  is  also  abun- 
dantly  produced  in  the  Souih  of  Russia,  where,  according  to  Hayne,  suffi- 
eient  extract  is  prepared  from  it  to  suppty  the  whole  Russian  empire. 

A  species  of  Glycyrrhiza,  the  G.  tepidola,  grows  abundantly  about  St; 
Louis,  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  flourisbes  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  ils  source  in  the  mountains.  It  is  probably  the  same  with  th« 
hqaorice  plant  mentioned  by  Mackenzie  as  growing  on  the  northem  coast  of 
this  continent.  Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  its  root  possesses  in  no  inconsiderabla 
degree  the  taste  of  liquorice. 

Properliea.  The  liquorice  root  of  the  shops  is  in  long  pièces,  varying  in 
ihiekness  from  a  few  Unes  to  more  than  an  inch,  fibrous,  externally  grayish- 
brown,  and  wrinkled  by  desiccation,  internally  yellowish,  without  smcll,  and  . 
of  a  sweet  raucilaginous  taste,  which  is  sometimes  mingled  with  a  slight 
degree  of  acrimony.  It  is  often  worm-eaten  and  more  or  less  decayed.  The 
beat  pièces  are  those  which  hâve  the  brightest  yellow  colour  internally,  and 
of  which  the  layers  are  distinct,  l'he  powder  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  colour 
when  the  root  is  pulverized  without  being  deprived  of  ils  epidermis,  of  a 
pale  snlphur  yellow,  when  the  epidermis  has  been  removed.  Robiqnet 
fonnd  the  following  ingrédients  in  liquorice  root: — 1.  A  peculiar  transparent 
yellow  substance,  called  glycyrrhizin  or  glycion,  of  a  sweet  saccharine  taste, 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  with  which  it 
gelatinizes  on  cooling,  thrown  down  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  acids,  readily 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  insusceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  yieldingno 
oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  the  nitric,  and  therefore  wholiy  distinct  from 
nigar  ;  2.  a  crystallizable  principle,  named  agedoïte  by  Robiquet,  but  subse- 
qnently  proved  to  be  identical  with  asparagins  3.  starch  ;  4.  albumen;  6. 
a  brown  acrid  resin  ;  6.  a  brown  azotized  extractive  matter  ;  7.  lignin  ;  8. 
salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  with  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  malic  acids. 
Robiquet  prepared  glycyrrhizin  by  subjeciing  a  strong  cold  infusion  of  the 
root  to  ebullition,  in  order  to  separate  the  albumen;  then  filtering,  precipitat- 
iog  with  acetic  acid,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water  to  removo 
any  adhering  acid.  Berzelius  considers  the  matter  thus  obtained  as  a  corn- 
ponnd  of  glycyrrhizin  with  acetic  acid.  Ue  procures  the  principle  in  a  pure 
State  by  precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid  an  infusion  of  the  root  previonsly 
concentrated  by  a  gentle  beat,  washing  the  precipitated  sulphate  to  remov« 
the  free  acid  which  adhères  to  it,  then  dissolving  it  in  alcohnl,  which  leavea 
the  albumen,  and  adding  carbonate  of  potassa  to  the  alcoholie  solution  to 
perfect  neulralization.  The  sulplfate  of  potassa  is  precipitated,  and  the 
glycyrrhizin  ia  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcohol.  The  sweetness  of  thi* 
principle  is  retained  in  the  compounds  which  it  forms  both  with  acids  and 
alkalies. 

An  extract  of  liqaorice  root  is  brought  from  Spain  and  Italy,  and  mnoh 
nsed  under  the  name  of  liquorice.  (See  Extractum  Glycyrrhizm.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Liquorice  root  is  an  excellent  demulcent, 
well  adapted  to  catarrhal  affections,  and  to  irritations  of  the  mncous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels  and  urinary  passages.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of 
décoction,  either  alone,  or  eombined  with  other  demulcents.  It  is  frequenily 
employed  as  an  addition  to  the  décoctions  of  acrid  or  irriwting  vegetable 
■alûlances,  such,  for  example,  as  seneka  and  mezereon,  the  acrimony  ©f 
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Trhich  it  covera  and  conceals,  while  it  renders  them  more  acceptable  to  tbe 
atomach.  Before  being  used,  it  should  be  deprived  of  its  cortical  part,  which 
is  aomewhat  acrid,  wilhout  possessing  ihe  peculiar  virlues  of  the  root.  The 
décoction  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  pint  of  water.  By  long  boiling,  the  acrid  principle  is  eztracted. 
The  powder  is  used  in  the  préparation  of  pills,  either  to  give  them  due  con- 
sistence,  or  to  cover  their  surface  and  prevent  them  from  adhering  together. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Calcis  Composita,  Dub.;  Confectio  Senns,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Ed.;  Decoctum  Glycyrrhiz»,  Ifub.}  Decoctum  Guaiaci  Comp., 
Dub.,  Ed.;  Decoctum  Hordei  Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Decoctum  Me- 
zenï,'£d.,  Dub.}  Decoctum  Sarsaparillae  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.; 
Electuarium  Piperis,  Ed.;  Extractum  Glycyrrhizse,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.; 
Infusum  Lini,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pilulae  Ferri  Sulphatis,  Ed.;  Fil. 
Hydrargyri,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Synipus  Sarsaparilte  Comp.,  U.  S.; 
Tinctura  Rhei  Comp.,  Lond.,  Dub.  W. 

GOSSYPIUM.  Ed. 
Ram  Cotton. 

"  Hairs  attached  to  the  seeda  of  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  other  species 
of  the  genus."  Ed. 

Coton,  Fr.;  Baumwolle,  Oerm.;  Cotone,  Bal.;  A\godoa,  Span. 

GossTPiuH.  Sex.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Malvaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  cup^shaped,  obtasely  five-toothed,  surrounded  by  a  three- 
parted  involucel,  with  dentate-incised,  cordate  leaflets,  cohering  at  the  base. 
Stigma»  three  to  five.  Capsule  three  to  five-celled,  many-seeded.  Sud* 
sunounded  by  a  tomentose  wool.  De  Cand. 

In  conséquence  of  changes  produced  in  the  plants  of  this  genus  by  culti- 
Tation,  botanists  hâve  found  great  difficnlty  in  determining  which  are  dis- 
tinct species,  and  which  merely  varieties.  De  CandoUe  describes  thirteea 
species  in  his  Prodroraus,  and  mentions  sis  others  ;  but  considéra  them  ail 
uncertain.  Royle  describes  eight  and  admits  others.  Swartz  thinks  they 
may  ail  be  referred  to  one  original  species.  The  plants  inhabit  difierent 
parts  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  many  of  them  are  cultivated  for  their 
cotton  in  climates  adapted  to  their  growth.  The  species  from  which  most  of 
the  cotton  of  commerce  is  thoaght  to  be  obtained,  is  the  one  indicated  by  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ooasypium  herbaceum.  Linn.  Sp.  978;  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  i.  466. 
This  is  a  biennial  or  triennial  plant,  with  a  branching  stem  from  two  to  six 
feet  high,  and  palmate  hoary  leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  somewhat  lance» 
olate  and  acute.  The  flowers  are  pretty,  with  yellow  petals,  havinga  purple 
spot  near  the  claw.  The  leaves  of  the  involucel  or  outer  calyx  are  serrate. 
The  capsule  opens  when  ripe,  and  displays  aloose  white  tuft  of  longslender 
filaments,  which  surround  the  seeds,  and  adhère  firmly  to  the  outer  coating. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  is  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries 
both  of  the  old  and  new  continents.  It  requires  a  certain  duration  of  warm 
weather  to  perfect  its  seeds,  and  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  cultivated  for 
practical  purposes  north  of  Virginia. 

The  herbaceous  part  of  the  plant  contains  much  mucilage,  and  has  been 
used  as  a  demnlcent.  The  seeds  yield  by  expression  a  fixed  oil  of  the  dry- 
iog  kind,  which  has  been  occasionally  employed.  TUe  root  has  been  sup- 
posed  to  possess  médical  virtues.  But  the  only  officinal  portion,  and  that  for 
which  the  plant  is  cultivated,  is  the  iilamentous  mattersurrounding  the  seeds. 
Thia  when  aeparated  eonstitutes  the  ootton  of  commerce. 
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Colton  consista  of  the  filaments,  which,  ander  the  microscope,  appear  to 
be  flattened  tubes,  with  occasional  joints  indicated  by  transverse  lines.  It 
ia  without  smell  or  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  elher,  the  oils,  and 
vegetable  acids,  soluble  in  strong  alkaline  solutions,  and  decomposed  by  the 
concentrated  minerai  acids.  It  bas  not  been  analyzed,  but  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  lignin.  For  médical  use  it  should  be  carded  into  thin  sheets  ;  or 
Uie  wadding  of  the  milliners  may  be  employed,  consisting  of  sheets  some- 
wbat  siiâ'ened  and  glazed  on  the  surface  by  starch.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
sheets  should  be  split  opeo  when  applied. 

Ute».  Cotton  has  been  used  from  time  immémorial  for  the  fabrication  of 
cloth;  but  it  is  only  reoently  that  it  has  entered  the  catalogue  of  medicinet. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  récent  burns  and  scalds  ;  an  appli- 
cation of  it  which  was  adopted  by  surgeons  from  popular  practice.  It  is 
said  to  reliere  the  pain,  diminish  the  inflammation,  prevent  vesication,  and 
very  much  to  hasten  the  cure.  Whatever  advantages  resuit  from  it  are  pro- 
bably  ascribable  to  the  absorption  of  effused  liqiiids,  and  the  protection  of  the 
part  affected  from  the  air.  It  is  applied  in  thin  and  successive  layers  ;  and 
benefit  is  said  to  resuit  from  the  application  of  a  bandage  «hen  the  skin  is 
not  too  much  inflamed.  We  hâve,  however,  seen  cotton  do  much  harm  in 
bams,  by  becoming  Consolidated  over  a  vesicated  surface,  and  acting  as  a 
meehanical  irritant.  It  is  also  recoramended  in  erysipelas,  and  as  a  dressin^; 
for  blisters  ;  and  we  hâve  found  it  useful,  applied  in  a  large  batch  over  parts 
afieeted  with  rheumatism,  especially  in  lumbago. 

The  root  of  the  cotton  plant  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Bouchelle,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, wlio  believes  it  to  be  an  excellent  emmenagogne,  and  not  inferior  to 
tifoi  in  promotÏDg  utérine  contraction.  He  states  that  it  is  habitually  and 
eSectnalIy  resorted  to  by  the  slaves  of  the  South  for  producing  abortion  ;  and 
thinks  that  it  acts  in  this  way,  without  affecting  the  gênerai  health  injuriously. 
To  assist  labour,  he  employé  a  décoction  made  by  boiling  four  onnces  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  root  in  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pint,  and  gives  a  wineglassfal 
every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  {fVesl.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  >Sug., 
1840.)     Thèse  statements  need  confirmation.  W. 

GRANATI  FRUCTÛS  CORTEX.  U.S. 
Pomegranate  Rind. 
"The  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Puoica  Granatum."  V.  S. 

GRANATI  RADICIS  CORTEX.  V.S. 
Bark  qf  Pomegranate  Root. 

"The  bark  of  the  root  of  Pnnica  Granatum."  U.S. 

Off.  Syn.  GRANATUM.  Punica  Granatum.  Frudâs  Cortex.  Lond.; 
GRANATI  RADIX.  Root-bark  of  Punica  Granatum.  Ed.;  PUNICA 
GRANATUM.   Baccae  tunica  exlerior.  Radiais  cortex.  Flores.  Dub. 

Ecoree  de  grenade,  Fr.;  GranatSpfel-EcbaliD,  Germ.;  Malicorio,  Scorza  del  roelogrt» 
Bâti,  tiaL;  Corlesa  de  ^ranada,  8pan. 

PimicA.  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Myrtace». 

Gtn.Ch.  Cff/wx five-cleft, superior.  Fêtais ûye.  /"oroe many-celled, mtny- 
seeded.  fflUd. 

Punica  Granatwn.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  081  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  581. 
t  100.  The  pomegranate  is  a  sraall  shmbby  tree,  attaining  in  favourabl* 
situations  the  height  of  twenty  fect,  with  a  very  nnequal  tnink,  and  numeroas 
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branches,  which  sometimes  bear  thorns.  The  leavea  are  opposite,  entire, 
oblong  or  lance-shaped,  pointed  at  each  end,  smooth,  shining,  of  a  bright 
green  coloiir,  and  placed  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  large,  o(  a  . 
rich  scarlet  colour,  and  stand  at  the  end  of  the  young  branches.  The  petals 
are  roundish  and  wrinkled,  and  are  inserted  into  the  tipper  part  of  the  tube 
of  tlie  calyx,  which  is  red,  thick,  and  fleshy.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  berry, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  covered  with  a  reddish- 
yellow,  thick,  coriaceous  rind,  and  divlded  internally  into  raany  cells,  which 
contain  an  acidulous  pulp,  and  nu  mérous  oblong,  angular  seeds. 

This  tree  grows  wild  npon  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Arabia, 
Persia,  Bengal,  China,  and  Japan,  has  been  introduced  into  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  ail  civilized  countries  wliere  the  cliinate  is 
Bufficiently  warm  to  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen.  In  higher  latitudes,  where  it 
does  not  bear  fruit,  it  is  raised  in  gardens  and  hot-houses  for  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers,  which  become  double,  and  acquire  increased  splendour  of  colour- 
ing  by  cultivation.  Doubts  hâve  been  entertained  as  to  its  original  country. 
The  name  of  "Punicum  malum,"  applied  by  the  ancients  to  its  fruit,  implies 
that  it  was  abundant  at  an  early  âge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage.  The 
fruit  of  the  potnegranate,  for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  tropical  climates, 
varies  much  in  size  and  flavour.  It  is  said  to  attain  greater  perfection,  ia 
both  thèse  respects,  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  its  native  country.  The  pulp 
is  red,  succulent,  pleaaantly  acid,  and  sweetish,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  orange.  The  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  bark  of  the  root  are 
the  parts  indicated  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia.  The  flowers  aiso  are 
recognised  by  the  Dublin  Collège,  and  the  seeds  are  ofiicinal  in  France. 

Find  of  the  Fruit.  This  is  presented  in  commerce  under  the  form  of 
irregular  fragments,  hard,  dry,  brittle,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  colour 
externally,  paler  within,  withont  smell,  and  of  an  astringent  slightly  bitter 
taste.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  tannin,  and  in  countries  where  the 
tree  abounds  has  been  employed  for  tanning  leather. 

Flowers.  The  flowers,  which  are  sometimes  called  balaustinet,  are  ino- 
dorous,  bave  a  bitterish  strongly  astringent  taste,  and  impart  a  violet-red 
colour  to  the  saliva.  They  contain  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  were  used  by 
the  ancients  in  dyeing. 

Bark  ofthe  Root.  The  roots  of  the  pomegranate  are  hard,  heavy,  knotty, 
ligneons,  and  covered  with  a  bark  which  is  yellowish-gray,  or  ash-gray  on 
the  outer  surface,  and  yellow  on  the  inner.  As  found  in  the  shops,  the  bark 
is  in  quilis  or  fragments,  breaks  with  a  short  fracture,  has  little  or  no  smell, 
when  chewcd  colours  the  saliva  yellow,  and  leaves  in  the  mouth  an  astrin- 

fent  tasie,  without  any  disagrecable  bitterness.  It  contains,  according  to  M, 
latour  de  Trie,  fatty  matter,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  a  saccharine  substance  having 
the  properties  of  mannîie,  resin,  wax,  and  chlorophylle,  besides  insoluble 
matters.  The  name  of  punicin  has  been  given  by  Giovanni  Righini  to  a 
peculiar  principle  which  he  extracted  from  the  bark.  It  has  the  aspect  of 
an  oleo-resin,  aflfects  the  nostrils  somewhat  like  médicinal  veratria,  and  is  of 
an  acrid  taste.  It  may  be  obtained  by  rubbing  a  hydro-alcoholic  extract  of 
the  bark  with  one-eighth  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  heating  the  mixture  with  eiglit 
parts  of  pure  water  gradnally  added,  and  then  dropping  in  dilute  sulphnrie 
acid  to  saturate  the  potassa.  The  punicin  subsides,  aad  may  be  separated 
by  filtration.  {Joum.  de  Chim.  et  de  PImrm.,  3e  eer.,  v.  298.)  The  infusion 
of  the  bark  yields  a  deep  blue  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  iron,  and  a  yel- 
lowish-white  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  gelatin.  Thèse  properties  serve 
to  distinguish  this  bark  from  those  of  the  box  root  and  barberry,  with  which 
it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated.  When  used  it  should  be  enlirely  sepai- 
rated  from  the  ligneous  portion  of  the  root,  as  the  latter  ia  ioert. 
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Médical  Fropertitt  and  Use».  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  astringent,  and 
in  the  form  of  décoction  may  be  given  in  diarrhœa  from  weakness  of  the 
aecreting  vessela,  and  in  the  colliquative  sweats  of  hectic  fever  or  simple 
debility.  Bat  the  décoction  is  more  frequently  used  as  an  injection  in  lea- 
conhœa,  and  as  a  gargle  in  sorethroat  in  the  earliest  stages,  or  afler  the 
inflammatory  action  has  in  some  meaaure  subsided.  The  powdered  rind 
has  aiso  been  recommended  in  intermittent  fever.  The  flowers  hâve  the 
same  médical  properties,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  rind. 
The  bark  of  the  root  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  vermifuge,  and  is  recom- 
mended in  the  writings  of  Avicenna;  but  it  was  unknown  in  modem  practice 
till  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  who  obiained  his  knowledge  of 
ils  powers  in  India.  The  Mahometan  physicians  of  Hindostan  consider  it  b 
spécifie  in  cases  of  tape-worm.  One  of  Ûiese  practilioners,  having  speedily 
leiieved  an  English  gentleman  in  1804,  was  induced  to  disclose  his  secret, 
which  was  then  made  public.  Numerous  cures  hâve  been  subsequendy 
efiected  in  Europe  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  occasional  efficacy  of 
the  reinedy.  The  French  médical  writers  prefer  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the 
vild  pomegranate,  or  that  which  grows  on  the  bordera  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  product  of  the  imperfect  tree  cultivated  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the 
gardens  of  colder  countries.  It  may  be  administered  in  powder  or  décoc- 
tion ;  but  the  latter  form  is  usually  preferred.  The  décoction  is  prepared 
by  macerating  two  ounces  of  the  bruised  bark  in  two  pints  of  water  for  ' 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  boiling  down  to  a  pint  Of  this  a  wineglassful 
may  be  giren  every  half  hoor,  hour,  or  two  hours,  nntil  the  whole  is  taken. 
It  oftea  occasions  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  usually  purges.  Portions  of  the 
worm  often  corne  away  a  short  time  after  the  last  dose.  It  is  recommended 
to  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  to  diet  the  patient  stricdy  on  the  day  preced- 
ing  the  administration  of  the  remedy  ;  and  if  it  should  not  operate  on  the 
bowels,  to  foUow  it  by  an  enema,  or  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  If  the  remedy 
shoDJd  not  succeed  upon  the  first  trial,  it  should  be  repeated  every  day  for 
tbree  or  four  days,  until  the  worm  is  discharged.  It  appears  to  hâve  been 
used  by  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  before  it  was  introduced  into  Europe. 
Ténia  is  comparatively  raie  in  this  country  ;  and  the  pomegranate  root  has 
been  little  used. 

The  dose  of  the  rind  and  flowers  in  powder  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains.  A  décoction  may  be  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the 
medicine  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidounce.  The  seeds 
are  demnlcent. 

Off".  Prep.  Decoetom  Granati,  Lond.  W. 

GUAIACI  LIGNUM.  17.  S.,  Lmd.,  Ed. 
Gnaiacum  Wood. 

"  The  wood  of  Guaiacnm  officinale."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Guaiacum  officinale. 
lÀgtatm."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.    GUAIACUM  OFFICINALE.  Lignum.  Duh. 

Bois  de  gayac,  JFV.;  Pockenholz,  Germ./  Logoo  guaiaeo,  Bal.;  Guiyoco,  ^n. 

GcAiAcir^.  Sex.Sytt.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.Ord.  Zygophylla- 
eeœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Cdyx  five-cleft,  unequal.  Petaia  five,  inserted  into  the  calyx. 
Capsule  angular,  three  or  five-celled.  Willd. 

Gumacum  officinale.  WUld.  Sp.  Plant.  Vi.  538;  Woodv.  Med.Bot.p.  557. 
U  200.  This  is  a  large  tree  of  very  slow  growth.  When  of  fuU  s«e  u  j, 
irom  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  feet  in  circumference. 
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The  branches  are  kuotted,  and  covered  with  an  asfa-coloured  itriated  bark. 
That  of  the  stem  is  of  a  dark-gray  colour,  variegated  wiih  greenish  or  pur> 
plish  spots.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and  abruptiy  pinnate,  consiating  of 
two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  pairs  of  leafleta,  which  are  obovaie,  veined, 
smooth,  shining,  dark  green,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
alniost  sessile.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  stand  on  long  pedun- 
cles,  and  grow  to  the  number  of  eight  or  teu  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  seeds  are  solitary,  hard,  and  of  an  oblong  shape. 

The  G.  officinale  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  Hayti  and 
Jamaica,  and  is  found  also  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  neighbouring  conli- 
nent.  Ail  parts  of  the  tree  are  possessed  of  médicinal  properties,  bat  the 
vood  and  the  concrète  juice  only  are  officinal.  The  bark,  though  rauch 
roore  efficacious  than  t)>e  wood,  is  not  kept  in  the  shopi.  It  is  said  that 
olher  species  of  Guaiacum  contribute  to  the  supplies  brought  into  the  mar-- 
ket.  The  G.  sanctum  of  Linnœus,  and  the  G.  arbortum  of  De  CandoUe, 
are  particularly  specified.  The  former,  however,  is  said  by  Woodville  not 
to  be  suiliciently  characterized  as  a  distinct  species  from  the  G.  officinale. 
Fée  States  that  the  wood  qf  the  G.  ■sanctum  is  paler,  and  iess  heary  and  hard 
than  the  officinal. 

Guaiacum  wood  is  imported  from  Hayti  and  other  West  India  islands,  ia 
the  shape  of  logs  or  billets,  covered  with  a  thick  gray  bark,  which  présent* 
on  its  inner  surface,  and  upon  its  edges  when  broken,  numerous  shining 
crystalline  points.  Thèse  are  supposed  by  M.  Guibourt  to  be  benzoie 
acid,  by  others  a  résinons  ezudation  from  the  vessels  of  the  plant.  Thèse 
billets  are  used  by  the  turners  for  the  fabrication  of  varions  instruments  and 
utensils,  for  which  the  wood  is  well  adapted  by  its  extrême  hardness  and 
densiiy.  It  is  kept  by  the  druggists  and  apothecaries  only  in  the  «tate  of 
shaviners  or  raspiags,  which  they  obtain  from  the  turners.  It  is  commonly 
called  ligrmm  vilse,  a  name  which  obviously  originated  from  the  supposition 
that  the  wood  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  remédiai  powers. 

Properties.  The  colour  of  the  aiburnum  or  sap-wood  is  yellow,  that  of 
the  older  and  central  layers  greenish-brown,  that  of  the  shavings  a  mixture 
of  the  two.  It  is  said  that  when  the  wood  is  bronght  into  a  state  of  minute 
division,  the  colour  is  rendered  green  by  exposure  to  the  air  {Richard),  and 
bluish-green  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  fumes  ;  and  tlie  latter  change  may 
be  considered  as  a  test  of  tlie  genuineness  of  the  drug.  {Duncan).  Guaiacum 
wood  is  almost  withont  smell  uniess  rubbed  or  heated,  when  it  becomes 
odorous.  When  burnt  it  emits  an  agreeable  aromutic  odour.  It  is  bitterish 
and  slightly  pungent  ;  but  requires  to  be  chewed  for  some  time  before  the 
taste  is  developed.  It  contains,  according  to  TrommsdorfT,  26  per  cent,  of 
resin,  and  0-8  of  a  bttter  pungent  exiractive,  upon  both  of  which  prubably, 
though  chiefly  on  the  former,  its  médical  virtues  dépend.  (See  Guaiaei 
Besina.)  It  yields  its  virtues  but  pariially  to  water.  One  pound  of  the  wood 
afforded  to  Geiger  two  ounces  of  extract.  In  this  extract  M.  Thierry  disco* 
vered  a  volatilizable  aoid,  which  he  supposed  to  be  peculiar,  though  resem> 
bling  benzoie  and  cinnamic  acids.  He  obtained  it  by  trealing  the  extract 
with  ether,  evaporating  the  ethereal  tincture,  and  carefully  eubliming  the 
residue.  The  acid  condenses  in  small,  brilliant  needies.  If  the  heat  be 
pushed  too  far,  an  oil  is  also  produced  wliich  colours  the  crystals,  To  this 
acid  M.  Thierry  gave  the  name  of  guaiacic  acid  {acide  gayacique).  He  pro- 
cured  the  same  acid  more  abundantly  from  the  gumac  of  the  shops,  by  a 
somewhat  complicated  process.  (See  Joum.  de  Phartn.,  xxvii.  381.)  Ac- 
cording to  Jahn,  however,  this  substance  is  nothing  more  than  benzoie  acid, 
rendered  impure  by  obstinatcly  adhering  volatile  oil  and  resin.  {Pharm.  Cen- 
tral Blatl,  1848,  p.  309.) 
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Médical  PnptrHe»  and  Utet.  Ooaiacam  \rood  ranlcs  among  the  stima- 
lant  diaphoretica.  It  ia  aaid  lo.have  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Euro- 
pean  practitionera  bjr  the  nativea  of  Hiapaniola,  aoon  after  the  diacovery 
of  America.  It  waa  nsed  in  Europe  ao  early  aa  1508,  and  attained  great 
oelebrity  aa  a  remedy  for  luea  venerea,  in  which  it  waa  long  considered  a 
spécifie.  More  eztended  expérience,  however,  bas  proved  it  to  be  whoUy 
inadéquate  to  the  cure  of  that  diaeaae;  and  it  is  now  eniployed  aimply  to 
paliiate  tbe  aecondary  ayinptoms,  to  aaaiat  the  opération  of  other  and  mor» 
efficient  remédiée,  or  to  obviate  the  nnpleaaant  effects  aometimea  reaulting 
from  a  mercarial  course  in  syphilitic  cases.  It  is  thoaght  to  be  useful  also 
in  chronie  rheumatiam  and  goût,  scrofulous  affections,  certain  cutaneoua 
eraptions,  OEiena,  and  other  protracted  diseaaes  dépendent  on  a  deprared  or 
vitialed  condition  of  tbe  ayatem.  It  ia  alwaya  ezhibited  in  décoction,  and 
generally  in  combination  with  other  medicines,  as  in  the  corapound  décoc- 
tion of  aaraaparilla.  As  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  guaiac  which  it  con- 
tains  ia  aoluble  in  water,  tbe  probability  is  thaï  ita  virtuea  bave  been  gready 
orerraled;  and  that  the  good  which  bas  in  many  instances  foUowed  its  em« 
ployment  reaolted  rather  from  the  more  active  medicinea  with  which  it  was 
asaociated,  or  from  the  attendant  regimen,  than  from  tbe  wood  ilaelf.  Tbe 
■impie  décoction  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  an  onnce  in  a  pinl  and  a  balf 
of  water  down  to  a  pint,  tbe  wbole  of  which  may  be  administered  in  divided 
doses  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  An  aqueoua  extract  of  guaiacum  wood 
is  dvected  by  the  French  Codex. 

Off.Prtp.  Aqua  Calcis  Composita,  Dub.i  Decoctum  Guaiaci  Compo- 
aitam.  Dm.,  Ed.}  Decoctum  SarsapariUeo  Comp.,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  JDub.f 
Syrupua  Saraaparille  Comp.,  U.  S.  W. 

GUAIACI  RESINA.  U.S.,L(md. 
Guaiac. 

'•  The  concrète  juice  of  Guaiacum  o£5cinale."  U.  S.  "Guaiacum  offici- 
nale. Ruina."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  GUAIACUM.  Resin  obtained  by  beat  from  tbe  wood  of 
Gaaiacam  officinale.  Ed.;  GUAIACUM  OFFICINALE.  Résina.  Dub. 

Uùœ  de  gayae,  Pr.;  Guajakharz,  Oerm.,-  Résina  de  guajaco,  Itat  /  Reeina  de  guayaeo. 

For  a  deacription  of  tbe  Guaiacum  officinale,  see  GUAIACI  LIGNUM. 

Guaiac  ia  the  concrète  juice  of  this  tree,  obtained  eitber  by  apontaneoua 
ezndation,  or  by  incisions  made  into  the  trunk.  It  is  also  procured  by  saw- 
iog  the  wood  into  billeta  about  three  feet  lonif,  boring  tbem  longitudinally 
with  an  auger,  tben  placing  one  end  of  the  billet  on  the  (îre,  and  receiving 
in  a  calabaah  the  melied  guaiac,  which  ûoxfs  out  through  the  hole  at  the 
opposite  eztremity.  Another  mode,  occasionally  practised,  is  to  boil  the 
wood  io  the  atate  of  chips  or  saw-dust,  in  a  solution  of  common  sah,  and  skim 
off  the  raatter  which  rises  to  the  surface.  Guaiac  is  brought  to  this  market 
ftom  the  West  Indiea.  It  is  usually  in  large  irregular  piecea  of  varions  size, 
in  which  small  fragments  of  bark,  sand,  and  other  earthy  impuritiea  are  mised 
with  the  genuine  guaiac,  so  as  to  give  to  the  mass  a  diversificd  appearance. 
Sometimes  we  find  it  in  amall  roundish  portions,  aeparate  or  agglutinaled 
logeUier,  and  evidently  the  reauli  of  esndation  ;  sometimes  in  homogeneoua 
massea,  prepared  by  metting  and  atraining  the  drng  in  its  impure  staie.  It 
is  probable  that  the  guaiac,  obtained  from  the  billet  of  wood  in  tbe  manner 
abore  deacribed,  ia  also  of  uniform  consistence. 
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Guaiaci  Bedna. 


PASTI. 


Proptrtie».  The  pièces  are  of  a  deep  ^eenish-brown  or  dark-olive  coIodt 
on  their  external  surface,  and  internally  wherever  the  air  bas  been  able  lo 
peoetrate.  The  prédominant  hue  of  those  parts  not  exposed  to  the  air  ii 
reddish-brown  or  hyacinthine,  diversified,  however,  with  shades  of  variou 
coloars.  The  odour  is  feeble  but  fragrant,  and  is  rendered  strooger  by  hrnL 
The  taste,  which  is  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  becomes  acrid  after  a  short 
period,  and  a  permanent  sensé  of  beat  and  pungency  is  left  in  the  roooih 
and  fauces.  Guaiac  is  brittle,  and  «hen  broken  présents  a  shining  glsss- 
like  surface,  conchoidal  or  splintery,  with  the  smaller  fragments  more  or 
less  translueent.  It  is  readily  pulverized  ;  and  the  powder,  which  is  at  firtt 
of  a  light-gray  colour,  becomes  green  on  ezposure  to  the  light.  Its  spécifie 
gravity  varies  from  \'2  to  1-23.  Itsoftens  in  the  mouth,  and  melts  witht 
moderate  beat.  It  is  commonly,  though  erroneously,  called  gum  gvàae, 
as  it  does  not  essentisdly  contain  gum.  Âccording  to  the  analysis  of  Mr. 
Brande,  it  consista  of  91  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  substance  analogous  to  the 
resins,  and  9  per  cent,  of  extractive.  Buchner  foand  79-8  parts  of  pure 
resin,  and  20-1  of  bark  consisting  of  16-5  of  lignin,  1-6  of  gum,  and  Z'I  of 
extractive  ;  but  he  must  bave  operated  on  the  unstrained  guaiac.  The  acid 
discovered  by  M.Thierry  in  guaiac  is  asserted  by  Jahn  to  be  benzoic  acid. 
Water  dissolves  a  small  proportion  of  guaiac,  not  exceeding  9  parts  in  100, 
forming  an  infusion  of  a  greenish-brown  colour  and  sweetish  taste,  which, 
upon  evaporation,  yields  a  brown  substance  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
but  scarcely  so  in  ether.  Alcohol  takes  up  the  whole  with  the  exception 
of  impurities.  The  tincture  is  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  is  decomposed  by 
water,  and  affords  blue,  green,  and  brown  précipitâtes  with  the  minerai  scids. 
Guaiac  is  soluble  also  in  ether,  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  in  sulphoric  acid. 
The  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  is  of  a  rich  claret  colour,  deposits,  when  diluted 
with  water,  a  lilac  precipitate,  and  when  heated,  evolves  charcoal.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  Exposed  to  air  and  light  it  absorbs  ozygen 
and  becomes  green,  and  the  change  of  colour  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  sun- 
shine.  Either  in  substance  or  tincture,  it  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  gluten  and 
substances  containing  it,  to  mucilage  of  gum  Arabie,  to  milk,  and  to  variou 
freshly  eut  roots,  as  the  polato,  carrot,  and  horseradish.  The  tincture  il 
usually  coloored  blue  by  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  and  a  similar  change  of  coloot 
takes  place  when  it  is  treated  successivvly  by  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

Guaiacin  is  a  name  which  bas  been  given  to  the  pare  resinoid  princi- 
ple  of  guaiac.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  readily  by  alcohol, 
and  less  readily  by  ether.  It  has  the  acid  property  of  combining  with  th« 
alkalies,  forming  soluble  compounds,  which  are  decomposed  by  the  mine- 
rai acids  and  by  several  salts.  Hence  it  has  been  calIed  guaiacic  aeid.  It 
differs  from  most  of  the  resins  in  being  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  ozalie 
acid  instead  of  artificial  tannin.  It  is  also  peculiar  in  the  changes  of  colour 
which  it  undergoes  under  the  influence  of  various  reagents,  and  which  hâve 
been  already  mentioned.  By  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  it  is  made  to  aseome 
successively  a  green,  blue,  and  brown  colour.  Thèse  changes  are  ascribed 
by  Mr.  Brande  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  forma  variously  coloured 
compounds  âccording  to  the  quantity  absorbed.  According  to  Jahn,  the 
resin  of  guaiac  consista  of  three  distinct  bodies,  viz:  1,  a  soft  resin  soluble 
in  ether  and  ammonia,  aud  constituting  18-7  per  cent,  of  the  guaiac;  3, 
another  soft  resin,  soluble  in  ether,  but  with  difficulty  dissolved  by  amnionia, 
amounting  to  58-3  per  cent.,  and  S,  a  hard  resin  insoluble  in  ether, but 
soluble  in  ammonia  in  the  quantity  of  11*3  per  cent.  The  samecbeiput 
found  in  guaiac  traces  of  benzoic  acid,  and  11-7  per  cent,  of  impuriues- 
{■^rch.  der  Phatm.,  xxxiii.  269  ;  from  Pharm.  cent,  Blatt,  1843,  p.  317.) 
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i  what  bas  been  uid,  that  the  minerai  acids  are 
utions  of  guaiac. 

I  adulterated  with  the  resin  of  the  pine.  The  fraud 
rebinthinate  odour  exhaled  wlien  the  sophisticated 
urning  coals,  aa  well  as  hy  its  partial  solubility  ia 
'bis  liquid  dissolves  resin,  but  leaves  pure  guaiac 
d  to  be  anotber  adultération.  Nitric  acid  aflbrda  an 
If  paper  moisteiied  with  the  tincture  be  exposed  to 
speedily  becomes  blue. 

d  Uat».  Guaiac  is  stimulant  and  allerative,  pro- 
a  sensé  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  with  dryness  of 
promoting  varioua  sécrétions.  If  given  to  a  patient 
bed,  especially  if  accompanied  with  opium  and 
•niais,  and  assisted  by  warm  drinks,  it  ofien  excites 
hence  has  been  usuaily  ranked  among  the  diapho- 
kept  cool  during  its  administration,  it  is  sometimes 
he  action  of  which  it  promotes.  In  large  doses  it 
by  some  practitioners  to  be  possessed  of  emmena- 
plaint  in  which  it  has  been  found  most  bénéficiai  ia 
ining  stages  of  the  acute  form  of  this  disease,  after 
ften  given  in  combination  with  opium,  ipecacuanha, 
;  and  in  the  chronic  forra  is  frequently  nsefiil  with- 
also  advantageously  prescribed  in  gouty  affections; 
n  secondary  syphilis,  scrofulous  diseases,  and  cuta- 
he  guaiacum  wood  is  more  frequently  resorted  to  in 
It  was  much  relied  upon  by  the  late  Dr.  Dewees  in 
uid  dysmenorrhoea. 

in  substance  or  tincture.     The  dose  of  the  powder 

as,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  pill  or  bolus,  or  in 

1  formed  with  gum  Arabie,  sugar,  and  water.     An 

powder  is  that  n  quickly  aggregates.     Guaiac  is 

n  combination  with  alkalies,  with  which  it  readily 

Suropean  Pharmacopcsias  direct  a  soap  of  guaiac, 

pmiacinus,  to  be  prepared  by  diluting  the  Liquoi 

eight  of  water,  boiling  lightly,  then  adding  guaiac 

agitation,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  dissolved, 

ivaporating  to  the  pilular  consistence.     Of  this  pre- 

be  taken  dàily  in  divided  doses. 

ùaTacr,  Lmd.,  Ed.}  Pilulse  Hydrargyri  Chloridi 

Dub.;  Pulvis  Al(iea  Comp.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Tinc- 

'.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinetura  Guaiaci  Ammoiiiata,  U.  S., 

W. 


[ATOXYLON.  U.S.,  Ed. 
Logmood. 

toxylon  Campechianum."  U.  S.,  Ed. 

XYLUM.  Hsematoxylon  campechianum.  Lignum. 

lAJM  CAMPECHIANUM.  Lignum.  Dub. 

lulholz,  Kampeschenholz,  Oerm.;  Legno  di  Cmmpeggio,  Ital.; 

Sytt.  Decandria  Monogynia.r-iVirf.  Ord.  Fabace» 

parted.   Petala  five.    CaptuU  lanceolate,  one-cellcd, 
res  boat-form.  ff'illd. 
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Hamatoxylon  Camptchianum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  547;  Woodi 
Bot.  p.  455.  t.  163.  This  is  a  tree  of  middle  size,  usuatly  not  mo 
twenty-four  feet  high,  though  under  favourable  circumsUnccs,  h  soi 
attains  an  élévation  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  trunk,  which  seldom  i 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  ig  often  very  crooked,  and  is  covered  witli 
rough  bark.  The  branches  are  aiso  crooked,  with  numerous  smalh 
fications,  which  are  beset  with  sharp  spines.  The  sap-wood  is  yel 
but  the  interior  layers  are  of  a  deep  red  coloar.  The  leaves  are  al 
abruptly  pinnate,  and  composed  of  three  or  foar  pairs  of  sessile,  nei 
cordate,  obliquely  nerved  leaflets.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  axillarj 
or  raceraes  near  ihe  ends  of  the  branches,  hâve  a  brownish-purple  cal 
lemon-yellow  petals.  They  exhale  an  agreeable  odonr,  said  to  resem 
of  the  jonquil. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  Campeachy,  the  shores  of  Hondaras  B: 
other  parts  of  tropical  America;  and  has  been  introduced  into  J 
where  it  has  beconne  naturalized.  The  wood,  which  is  the  part 
medicine,  is  a  valaable  article  of  commerce,  and  largely  employed  in 
It  cornes  to  us  in  logs,  deprived  of  the  sapwood,  and  having  a  b! 
brown  colour  extemally.  For  médical  use  it  is  eut  into  chips,  or 
into  coarse  powder,  and  in  thèse  states  is  kept  in  the  shops. 

Propertie».  Logwood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy,  of  a  deep-red  col 
coming  dark  by  exposure,  of  a  slight  peculiar  odoar,  and  a  sweet,  soi 
astringent  taste.  It  imparts  its  colour  to  water  and  to  alcohol.  The  i 
made  with  cold  water,  though  red,  is  less  so  than  that  with  boiling 
It  afibrds  précipitâtes  with  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetic  acic 
•lum,  sulphate  of  copper,  acétate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  str 
bluish-black  colour  with  the  last-mentioned  salL  (  Thomson' t  Disptnx 
Précipitâtes  are  also  produced  with  it  by  lime-water  and  gelatin. 
the  constituents  of  logwood,  according  to  Cherreul,  are  a  volatile 
oleaginous  or  reainous  matter,  atbrown  substance  the  solution  of  « 
precipitated  by  gelatin  {tannin),  aliother  brown  substance  soluble  in 
but  insoluble  in  water  or  ether,  an  azotized  substance  resembling 
free  acetic  acid,  various  saline  matters,  and  a  peculiar  principle,  called  h 
or  hematoxxHn,  on  which  the  colouring  properties  of  the  wood  dépend 
is  obtained  by  digesting  the  aqueous  extract  in  alcohol,  evaporating  t1 
tnre  till  it  becomes  thick,  then  adding  a  little  water,  and  snbmitting  th 
to  a  new  but  gentle  evaporation.  Upon  allowing  it  to  rest,  hen 
deposited  in  the  state  of  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  washii 
alcohol  and  drying.  Thus  procured,  the  crystals  are  shining,  of  a  ye 
rose  colour,  bitterish,  acrid,  and  slightly  astringent  to  the  taste,  readil 
ble  in  boiling  water,  forming  an  orange-red  solution  which  becomes  ye 
cooling,  and  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  According  to  Erdman 
obtained  hematin  by  the  process  of  Chevreul,  substituting  ether  for  i 
its  crystals,  when  quite  pure,  are  yellow  without  a  tinge  of  redness;  i 
Is  sweet  Hke  that  of  liquorice,  without  either  bitterness  or  astringenc 
of  itself  it  is  not  a  colouring  substance,  but  aflbrds  beautiful  red,  bl 
purple  colours  by  the  joint  action  of  an  alkaline  base  and  the  oxygen 
air.  It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  (Joum.  de  Chin 
Phartn.,  3e  ser.  ii.  293.)  It  is  sometimes  found  in  distinct  crystals 
crevices  of  the  wood. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses,  Logwood  is  a  mild  astringent,  de 
irritating  properties,  and  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  that  relaxed 
tion  of  bowels  which  is  apt  to  succeed  choiera  infantum.  It  is  mnch 
the  United  States  in  this  disease,  and  is  occasionally  employed  with 
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(tge  in  ordinarjr  chronic  diarrhœa,  and  in  chrottic  dysenteiy.    It  vaxy  be 
giren  in  décoction  or  extract,  both  of  which  are  officinal. 

Off.  Prtp.  Decoctom  Haemaiozyli,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Extractum  H2ematoxyli, 
V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

HEDEOMA.  U.S. 
Pmnyroyàl. 

"  Hedeoma  pnlegioides."  U.  S. 

This  heib,  first  attached  to  the  genus  MdUsa,  and  afterwards  to  Cunila,  is 
at  présent  universaliy  considered  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  the  Hedeoma 
of  Persoon.  It  bas  been  very  erroneously  confounded  by  sonie  with  the 
Mmtha  PuUgium,  or  European  penny  royal. 

Hbdeoma.  Sex.  Sy»t.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nal.  Ord.  Lamiaceœ  or 
Labiats. 

Gen.  Ch.  Catyx  bilabiate,  gibbous  at  the  base,  upper  lip  tbree  toothed, 
]ower  two;  dentures  ail  subulate.  CoroUa  singent.  Stamens  two  stérile  ;  the 
two  fertile  stamens  about  the  length  of  the'corolla.  Nutlall. 

Hedeoma  ptdegioides.  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  165 — Ctmîla  puUgtotde$. 
Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  122.  This  is  an  indigenous  annual  plant,  front  nine  to 
fifteen  inches  higb,  with  a  small,  branching,  fibrous,  yellowish  root,  and  a 
pabescent  stem,  which  sends  off  numerous  siender  erect  branches.  The 
leares  are  opposite,  oblong  lanceolate  or  oval,  nearly  acute,  attenuated  at  the 
base,  remotely  serrate,  rough  or  pubescent,  and  prominently  veined  on  the 
tinder  carface.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  supported 
on  short  pedancles,  and  arranged  in  axillary  whorls,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  branches. 

The  plant  is  common  in  ail  parts  of  tlie  United  States,  preferring  dry 
grouads  and  pastnres,  and,  where  it  is  abundant,  scenting  the  air  for  a  con- 
sidérable distance  with  its  grateful  odour. 

Both  in  the  récent  and  dried  state  it  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  mint-like  taste.  It  readily  imparts  its  virtues  to  boiling 
water.  The  volatile  oil  upon  which  they  dépend  niay  be  separated  by  dis- 
lilJation,  and  employed  instead  of  the  herb  itself. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Pennyroyal  is  a  gently  stimulant  aromatic, 
aod  may  be  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  sick  stomach,  or  to  qualify  the  action 
of  other  medicines.  Like  most  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  it  possesses  the  pro- 
perty,  when  administered  in  warm  infusion,  of  promoting  perspiration,  and 
of  exciting  the  menstrual  flux  when  the  System  is  predisposed  to  the  efiTort. 
Hence  it  is  mnch  used  as  an  emmenagogue  in  popular  practice,  and  fre* 
qaently  with  snccess.  A  large  draught  of  the  warm  tea  is  given  at  bed-time, 
in  récent  cases  of  suppression  of  the  menses,  the  feet  having  been  previ- 
ously  bathed  in  warm  water. 

Ojgr.  Prep.  Oleum  Hedeomœ,  U.  S.  W. 

HELLEBORUS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Black  Hellébore. 

"  The  root  of  Helleboms  niger."  U.  S,,  Ed.    "  Helleboms  officinalis. 
Jladix."  Lond. 

Off:  Syn.  HELLEBORUS  NIGER.  Radix.  DtA. 

Eilébate  noire,  Fr.;  Schwarze  Niesswurzel,  Oerwi-i  Elleboro  nero,  Sal;  Helsboronegro, 
Amm. 
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HnxsBORUs.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  PoljrgTnia.— Aa(.  Ord.  Ban 
lace». 

Gen,  Ch.  Cdyx  none.  Petcd»  fîve  or  raore.  Nectariea  bilabiate,  tul 
Cmsules  many-seeded,  nearly  erect.  Willd. 

Hellebonu  niger.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1336;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p, 
t.  169.  The  root  or  rhizoma  of  the  black  hellébore  is  perennial,  kn 
blackish  on  the  outside,  white  within,  and  sends  off  numerous  long,  si 
depending  fibres,  whtch  are  brownish-yellow  \chen  fresh,  but  beeomt 
brown  upon  drying.  The  leaves  are  pedate,  of  a  deep  green  colon 
stand  on  long  footstalks  which  spring  immediately  from  the  root, 
leaf  is  composed  of  five  or  more  leaflets,  one  terminal,  and  two,  thr 
four  on  each  side  supported  on  a  single  partial  pétiole.  The  leafle 
ovate  lanceolate,  smooth,  shining,  coriaceous,  and  serrated  in  their 
portion.  The  flower-stem,  which  also  rises  from  the  root,  is  six  or 
iaches  high,  round,  tapering,  reddish  towards  the  base,  and  bears  a 
two  large,  pendent,  rose-like  flowers,  accompanied  wilh  floral  leaves,  ' 
sapply  the  place  of  the  calyx;  The  petals,  five  in  number,  are 
roundish,  concaive,  spreading,  and  of  a  white  or  pale  rose  colour,  wi 
casionally  a  greenish  tinge.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  plani 
Jlelleborus  niger  humilifohus,  and  HelUborus  niger  altifolita — in  the  f 
of  which  the  leaves  are  shorter  than  the  flower  stem,  in  the  latter  li 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  régions  of  Boutbem  and 
perate  Europe.  It  is  found  in  Greece,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  F 
and  Spain.  It  is  ouUivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
expand  in  the  middie  of  winler,  and  hâve,  from  this  circumstance,  give 
to  the  name  of  Christmas  rote,  by  which  the  black  hellébore  is  som( 
called. 

Till  the  publication  of  Tournefort's  travels  in  the  Levant,  this  spe< 
hellébore  was  regarded  as  identical  with  that  so  well  known,  onder  the 
tiile,  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  in  the  island  of  Anticyi 
various  parts  of  continental  Greece,  in  which  it  appears  from  the  testi 
of  ancient  writers  that  the  hellébore  abounded,  this  traveller  discov* 
species  entirely  distinct  from  those  before  described,  and  particularly 
the  H.  niger.  He  called  it  H.  orientalia,  and  reasonably  inferred  i 
was  the  true  hellébore  of  the  ancients  ;  and  botanists  at  présent  ger 
coïncide  in  this  opinion.  But  as  the  H.  niger  is  also  found  in  some  p 
Greece,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  two  species  were  indiscriminatel 
ployed.  It  is,  indeed,  highiy  probable  that  they  possess  similar  prop( 
and  a  third — the  If.  viridi» — which  grows  in  the  west  of  Europe,  is  t 
be  frequently  substituted  for  the  H.  niger,  which  it  closely  resemble! 
(loes  not  equal  in  médicinal  power.  The  London  Collège  bas  adopl 
orientalis,  nnder  Salisbury's  name  of  H.  officinalis.  The  roots  of  v 
other  plants  not  belonging  to  the  same  genus  are  said  to  be  fréquent! 
stituted  for  the  black  hellébore.  They  may  usually  be  readily  distingi 
by  attending  to  the  characters  of  the  genuine  root.* 

*  The  folluwiogr  minute  description  of  the  root,  which  we  copy  from  Gciger*s 
htteh  dtr  Pharmacie,  may,  perhaps,  bo  asefut  in  enabling  the  druggist  to  distingai 
from  other  antlogoua  roots  mingled  with  or  sabstituted  for  it  in  commerce.  ■*  It  is 
a  many-headed  root,  with  a  caudex  or  body  half  an  inch  thick  or  less,  seldom  thic) 
Rêverai  inches  long,  horizontal,  sometimea  varionsly  contorled,  ancTen,  knotty,  witl 
verse  ridges,  slighlly  atriated  longitudinally,  presenting  on  ils  opper  surface  th 
remains  of  the  leaf  and  flower-stalks,  and  tbickly  bcset  upon  the  sides  and  nndcr 
with  fibres  of  the  Ihickness  of  a  straw,  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long.  Th 
nndivided  above,  but  et  the  distance  of  from  two  to  six  inches  from  their  orij 
lurnislied  with  small,  slender  branches.  The  colour  of  the  root  is  dark-brown,  son 
lather  light-brown,  dull,  and  for  the  most  part  exhibiting  a  gray,  earthy  tinge. 
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The  medieine  of  which  we  are  treating  issometimes  oalled  mdampodium, 
in  hononr  of  Melampus,  an  ancient  shepherd  or  phytician,  who  ia  aaid  to 
hâve  coied  the  daughtera  of  King  Praetoa  by  giving  them  the  milk  of  goau 
«hieh  had  been  fed  on  hellébore. 

Pnptrtiu.  Thoagh  the  whole  root  ia  kept  in  the  ahops,  the  fibrea  are 
the  portion  nsnally  reeommended.  They  are  about  a«  thiek  aa  a  atraw, 
when  not  broken  from  ibar  inchea  to  a  foot  in  length,  amooth,  brittle,  exter- 
■ally  Uack  or  deep  brown,  iatemally  wbite  or  yellowish-vhite,  with  liltle 
imell,  and  a  bitterish,  naugeous,  acrid  taate.  In  their  récent  atate  they  are 
extremely  acrimonious,  prodacing  on  the  tongue  a  burning  and  benumbing 
impreeaion  like  that  which  résulta  from  taking  hot  liquida  into  the  moDth. 
Thia  acrimony  ia  diminiahed  by  drying,  and  atill  further  impaired  by  âge. 
MM.  Fenealle  and  Capron  obtained  from  black  hellébore  a  volatile  oil,  an 
acrid  fixed  oil,  a  reaiiious  aubatance,  waz,  a  volatile  acid,  bitter  extractiva, 
gam,  albumen,  gallate  of  potaasa,  supergallate  of  lime,  a  aalt  of  ammonia, 
and  woody  fibre.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  ita  virtuea,  which  are  impaired 
by  long  boiling. 

Me&eal  Properlies  and  Via.  Black  hellébore  ia  a  draatic  hydragogue 
eathartie,  poaaeased  abo  of  emmenagogue  powers,  which  by  some  ara 
ucribed  to  a  apecific  tendency  to  the  uterua,  by  othera  are  suppoaed  to 
dépend  aolely  on  the  purgative  property.  In  overdoaea  it  producea  inflam- 
mation of  the  gaatric  and  inteatinal  mucoua  membrane,  with  violent  vomiv- 
ing,  hypercatharsis,  vertigo,  cramp,  and  conTulsions,  which  aometimea  end 
indeath.  The  fresh  root  applied  to  the  akin  produces  inflammation  and 
even  veaieation.  The  medieine  waa  very  highly  eateemed  by  the  ancienta, 
who  employed  it  in  mania,  melancholy,  amenorrhœa,  dropsy,  epilepey, 
variona  onlaneous  afiections,  and  verminose  diaeasea.  By  the  earlier  modem 
phyaiciana  it  waa  tiao  much  uaed.  Bâcher'»  pUlt,  eelebrated  for  the  cure  of 
dropay,  conaiated  chiefly  of  black  hellébore.  It  is  at  preaent  little  employed, 
txoept  aa  an  emmenagogue,  in  which  capacity  it  ia  very  highly  eateemed  by 
aome  practitionera.  Dr.  Mead  considered  it  snperïor  to  ail  other  medicinea 
bdoaging  to  thia  claaa.  It  may  be  given  in  aubatance,  extract,  décoction, 
or  tinctnre.  The  doae  of  the  powdered  root  ia  from  ten  to  twenty  graina  aa 
a  draatic  purge,  two  or  three  grains  as  an  alterative.  The  décoction  ia  pre» 
pared  by  boiling  two  drachroa  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  a  fluidounce  may 
be  given  every  four  honra  till  it  opérâtes.  The  extract  and  Uncture  are  ojBScinal. 

Off:  Prtp.  Extractum  Hellebori,  U.S.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Hellebori,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Dub.  W. 

HEPATICA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Liverrvort. 

"The  leavea  of  Hepatica  Americana."  U.  S. 

Hkpatica.  Sez.  Syit.  Polyandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Ranuncn- 
iaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Ccdyx  three-leaved.  Pelais  six  to  nine.   Seedê  naked.  Nutt(dl. 
Hepatica  Americana.  De  Cand.;  Eaton,  Manual  of  Botany,  p.  241.— 

■■lly  it  k  whitiah,  with  a  aomewhat  darker  pith,  which,  when  ont  transTertely,  (bows 
licmer  eooTerging  rayi .  Sometimes  it  ii  porous.  It  hu  a  medullary  or  fleihy,  not  a 
ligiMoo*  eoosutence.  The  fibrei,  when  dried,  ara  wrinlilcd,  very  britUe,  aoinetiniea 
arajtsh  ioteroally,  homy,  with  a  whtte  point  in  the  centre.  The  odonr  of  the  dried  root 
ta  faeble,  lomewhat  like  that  of  seneka,  bat  more  naoaeoua,  eipecially  wheo  the  root  it 
rvbbed  with  water.  The  taate  ia  at  firat  aweetiah,  then  nauaeoualy  acrid  and  biting,  but 
■ot  very  durable,  and  slightly  bitteriah."  Hand,  ii.  1. 1181. 
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H.  triloba.  Willd.  Enum.;  Figured  in  Rafinesque's  JUid.  Itor.  i.  238.  BoU- 
nists  generally  admit  but  one  speeies  of  Hepatica,  tlie  H.  triloba,  and  consider' 
•s  accidentai  the  différence  of  structure  and  coloar  observable  in  the  planU 
Pursh  speaks  of  two  varieties,  one  with  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  oval  and  acute, 
tfae  other  with  the  lobes  ronnded  and  obtuse.  Thèse  are  considered  as  dis- 
tinct speeies  by  De  CandoUe,  and  the  latter  is  the  one  which  bas  been 
adopted  by  the  Pharmacopœia,  and  is  popularly  employed  as  a  medicine  îd 
this  country,  under  the  name  of  liverwort.  Both  hâve  a  perennial  fibrous 
root,  with  three-lobed  leaves,  cordate  at  tbeir  base,  coriaceous,  nearly  smooth, 
glaucous  and  purplish  beneath,  and  sapported  upon  hairy  footstalks  from 
four  to  eight  inches  long,  which  spring  directly  from  the  root.  The  scapes 
or  flower-stems  are  several  in  number,  of  the  same  length  with  the  pétioles, 
round,  hairy,  and  terrainating  in  a  single  white,  bluish,  or  purplish  flower. 
The  calyx  is  at  a  little  distance  below  the  corolla,  and  is  considered  by  some 
an  involucre,  while  the  corolla  takes  the  name  of  the  calyx.  In  the  H.  aeuli' 
loba  the  leaves  are  cordate,  with  from  three  to  five  entire,  acute  lobes  ;  and 
the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are  acute.  In  the  H.  Jimericana  the  leaves  are 
cordate-reniform,  with  three  entire,  roundish,  obtuse  lobes;  and  the  leaflets 
of  the  calyx  are  obtuse.  Both  are  indigenous,  growing  in  woods  upon  the 
sides  of  hills  and  mountains  ;  the  former,  according  to  Eaton,  preferring  the 
northern,  the  latter  the  southem  exposure.  The  leaves  resist  the  rold  of  th« 
winter,  and  the  flowers  make  their  appearance  early  in  spring.  The  whole 
plant  is  used. 

It  is  without  smell,  and  has  a  mucilaglnoos,  somewhat  astringent,  slightly 
bitterish  taste.  '  Water  extracts  ail  its  active  properties. 

Médical  Properties  and  Use».  I<iverwort  is  a  very  mild,  demulcent  tonio 
and  astringent,  supposed  by  some  to  possess  diuretic  and  deobstruent  virtues. 
It  was  formerly  used  to  some  extent  in  Europe  in  varions  complaints,  espe» 
cially  in  chronic  hepatic  affections;  but  has  fallen  into  entire  neglect.  In 
this  country,  some  years  since,  it  attracted  much  attention  as  a  remedy  in 
hsmoptysis  and  chronic  coughs,  and  acquired  for  a  time  great  popular  con- 
fidence. Ils  crédit,  however,  has  declined.  It  may  be  used  in  infusion  and 
taken  ad  libitum.  The  term  liverwort  properly  belongs  to  the  cryptogamous 
genus  Marchantîa.  W. 

HERACLEUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Masterwort. 

"  The  root  of  Heracleum  lanatum."  U.  S. 

Heracleum.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Âpiaceœ  or 
Umbellifene. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fruit  elliptical,  emarginate,  compressed,  striated,  margined. 
Corolla  difform,  inflexed,  emarginate.     Involucre  caducous.    WUld. 

Heracleum  lanalum.  Michaux,  Flor.  Boréal.  Am.  i.  166.  This  is  one 
of  our  largest  indigenous  umbelliferous  plants.  The  root  is  perennial,  send- 
ing  up  annually  a  hollow  pubescent  stem,  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  and 
often  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  leaves  are  ternate,  downy  on 
their  under  surface,  and  supported  on  downy  footstalks  ;  the  leaflets  petiolate, 
roundish  cordate,  and  lobed.  The  flowers  are  white,  in  large  umbels,  and 
followed  by  orbicular  seeds. 

Like  the  European  speeies  this  is  somelimes  called  cow-parsnep.  It  grows 
in  meadows  and  along  fences  or  hedges,  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
flowers  in  June. 
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The  root,  whieh  ifl  tlie  officinal  part,  beara  some  rasemblance  to  that  oC 
ooromoD  parsley  in  appearance.  It  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  a 
very  acrid  taste.  Both  the  leaves  and  root  excite  redness  and  inflammatioa 
when  applied  to  the  skin.  Dr.  Bigelov  cooaiders  the  plant  poisonous,  and 
adrUea  caotion  in  its  nse,  eapecially  when  it  is  gathered  front  a  damp  situa- 
tion. 

Médical  Propertia,  S^e.  Masterwort  appears  to  be  aomewhat  stimniant 
and  carminatiTe,  and  was  used  snccessfully  by  Or.  Orne,  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chnsetts,  in  casea  of  epilepsy,  attended  wiài  flatalence  and  gastric  disorder. 
He  direeted  two  or  three  drâchms  of  the  pulverized  root  to  be  taken  daily, 
for  a  long  time,  and  a  strong  infusion  of  the  leaves  to  be  drunk  at  bed-time. 
(TTtaehtr'ê  DûpenatOory.)  W. 

HEUCHERA.  U.S.  Seœndary. 
Alum-root. 

"The  root  of  Henehera  Americana."  U.  S. 

Hkvchbba.  Sex.  Sytt.  Pentandria  Digynia.— JVôf.  Ord.  Saxifragace». 

Oen.  Ch.  Calux  âveMsIeft.  Petata  five,  small.  Capstde  bi-rosirate,  bi-locn- 
1er,  many-seeded.  NuUall. 

Heuchera  americana.  Willd.  i^.  Plant,  i.  1328;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii. 
159. — H.  corttua.  Michaux,  Flor.  Boréal.  Am.  i.  171. — H.  vi$cida.  Pnrsb, 
Ftor.  Am.  Sept.  p.  187.  The  alum-root  or  American  tanicle  is  a  peren- 
nial,  herbaceous  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  ail  radical,  petiolate,  cordate, 
with  ronnded  lobes,  fumished  with  obtuse  mticronate  teeth.  There  is  no 
jtroper  stem;  bot  numerons  scapes  or  flower-stems  are  sent  np  by  the  same 
loot,  from  ont  to  three  feet  in  height,  very  hairy  in  their  upper  part,  and 
terminating  in  long,  loose,  pyramidal,  dichotomous  panicles.  The  calyx  is 
smail,  with  obtase  segments;  the  petals  lanceolate,  rose-coloured,  and  of  the 
same  length  with  the  calyx;  the  filaments  much  longer,  yellowish,  and  snr- 
noQDted  by  small,  red,  globose  anthers.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
a  vtseid  pubescence. 

It  is  found  in  shady,  rocky  situations,  from  New  England  to  Carolina, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  root  is  the  médicinal  portion.  It  is 
horizontal,  aomewhat  compressed,  knotty,  irregular,  yellowish,  and  of  a 
strongly  styptic  taste. 

Médical  Properties.     Alnm-root  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  may  be  em- 

ÎHoyed  in  similar  cases  with  other  medicines  belonging  to  the  same  class. 
t  has  hitherto,  however,  been  little  used.  We  are  informed  in  Dr.  Barton's 
"  Collections,"  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Indians  to  wounds  and  obstinate 
«Icers,  and  that  it  is  the  basis  of  a  powder  which,  when  the  author  wrote, 
enjoyed  some  réputation  as  a  cure  for  cancer.  W. 

HIRUDO.  Lond. 
The  Leeck. 
Off.  Syn.  HIRUDO  MEDICINALIS.  Dub. 

Ssn^De,  Pir.;  Blutegel,  Oerm^  Mi^nitti,  /(al.,-  Saajraijaela,  Span. 

HravDO.  CZiu«l,AnneIides.  Orc^er  8,  Abranchiatœ.  Jami^  2,  Asetigene. 
Cuvier. 

The  leech  belongs  to  that  class  of  invertebrated  articnlated  animais  called 
^tttneUdet.    This  class  contains  the  worms  with  red  blood,  havmg  soft 
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ntnctile  bodies  eomposed  of  nomeroas  Mgmenia  or  rings,  breathing  gène- 
mlly  hy  means  of  branchi»,  with  a  nervous  System  consisting  in  a  double 
knolted  cord,  destitute  of  feet,  and  supplying  their  place  by  ihe  contractile 
power  of  their  segments  or  rings.  The  thinl  order  of  this  class — ^bran- 
ekialx — comprehends  those  worms  which  hâve  no  apparent  extemal  organ 
of  respiration.  This  order  is  again  divided  into  two  families,  to  the  second 
of  which — the  Aseligerai,  or  those  not  having  setœ  to  enable  them  to  crawl — 
the  leech  belongs. 

It  is  an  aqoatic  worm  with  a  flattened  body,  taperiog  towards  each  end, 
and  terminating  in  circalar  flattened  disks,  the  hinder  one  being  the  larger  of 
the  two.  It  swims  with  a  vertical  uadulating  motion,  and  moves  when  ont 
of  the  water  by  means  of  thèse  disks  or  suckers,  fastening  itself  first  by  one 
and  tben  by  the  other,  and  alternately  stretching  out  and  contracting  its  body. 
The  mouth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  disk,  and  is  furnished  with 
three  cartilaginous  lens-shaped  jaws  at  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Thèse  jaws  are  lined  at  their  edges  with  fine  sharp  teeth,  and  meet  so  as  to 
make  a  triangular  incision  in  the  flesh.  The  head  is  furnished  with  small 
raised  points,  supposed  by  some  to  be  eyes.  Respiration  is  carried  on 
throngh  small  apertures  ranged  along  the  inferior  surface.  The  nervoua 
System  consists  of  a  cord  extending  the  whole  length,  furnished  with  nome- 
TOUS  ganglions.  The  intestinal  canal  is  straight  and  terminâtes  in  the  anus, 
oear  the  posterior  disk.  Altbough  hermaphrodite,  leeches  mutually  impreg- 
nate  each  other.  They  are  oviparous,  and  the  egg^,  varying  from  six  to 
fifteen,  are  contained  in  a  sort  of^  spongy,  sliray  coccoon,  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  diameter.  Thèse  are  deposited  near  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  hatched  by  the  beat  of  the  sun.  The  leech  is  torpid  during  the  winter, 
and  casts  off  from  time  to  time  a  thick  slimy  coatiug  from  its  skin.  It  caa 
live  a  considérable  lime  in  sphagnous  moss,  or  in  moistened  earth,  and  is 
frequently  transported  in  this  manner  to  great  distances  by  the  dealers. 

Savigny  bas  divided  the  genus  Hirudo  of  Linnœus  into  several  gênera. 
The  true  leech  is  the  Sanguisuga  of  this  auihor,  and  is  characterized  by  ite 
three  lenticular  jaws,  each  armed  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  and  by  having  ten 
ocular  points. 

Several  species  are  used  for  médicinal  purposes,  of  which  the  most  com- 
mon  are  the  gray  and  the  ^reen  leech  of  Europe,  both  of  which  are  varieties 
of  the  Hirudo  medicinalis  of  Linnœus;  and  the  Hirudo  décora  of  this 
country. 

1.  mrudo  medicinalù,  Linn.  Ed.  Gtnel.  I.  S095.-^Sanguimga  offici- 
ntUU.  Savigny,  Mon.  Hir.  p.  1 12.  t.  5./.  1.  7%«  green  Ittch. — Sanguiniga 
medidnaliê.  Savigny,  Mon.  Hir.  p.  1 14,  t.  8./.  2.  The  gray  leech.  Manjr 
of  the  best  zoologists  regard  the  Sanguiêuga  officinedi»  and  S.  meditiruHit 
of  Savigny  as  mers  varieties.  They  are  both  markod  witb  «tx  kmgitudiaal 
dorsal  ferruginous  stri]^,  thé  four  latéral  onea  being  .«tanupted  m  team** 
lated  with  black  spots.  The  colour  of  the  back  varies  from  a  blackish  to  a 
grayish-green.  The  belly  in  the  first  variety  is  of  a  yellowish-green  colour, 
free  from  spots,  and  bordered  with  longitudinal  black  stripes.  In  the  second 
it  is  of  a  green  colour,  bordered  and  maculated  with  black.  This  leech  varies 
from  two  to  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  It  inhabits  marshes  and  running 
streams,  and  is  found  abundantly  throughout  Europe. 

The  great  use  made  of  leeches  in  the  modem  practice  of  medicine  bas 
oecasioned  them  to  become  a  considérable  article  of  commerce.  They  are 
collected  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  carried  in  large  numbers 
to  London  and  Paris.  They  are  also  frequently  brought  to  this  country  ;  as 
the  practitioners  in  some  of  our  large  ciliés  use  only  the  foreign  leech. 
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althongh  onr  own  «aters  fnrnish  an  inezfaaaitible  aopply  of  thia  useful 
worm. 

2.  Mrudo  décora.  Say,  Mc^or  Long'»  Second  Expédition^  ii.  268.  Tb« 
médicinal  leech  of  America  bas  been  described  by  Say  under  tbe  name  of 
Hintdo  décora,  in  tbe  Âppendix  to  tbe  Second  Expédition  of  Major  Long. 
Ils  back  is  of  a  deep  pistacbio  green  colour,  with  three  longitudinal  rows  of 
square  spots.  Tbese  spots  are  placed  on  every  fiftb  ring,  and  are  twenty- 
two  in  namber.  The  latéral  rows  of  spots  are  black,  and  tbe  middle  range 
of  a  light  brownish-orange  colour.  The  belly  is  of  the  saine  colour,  vari- 
ously  and  irregularly  spotted  with  black.  The  American  leech  sometimes 
attains  the  length  of  four  or  five  inches,  although  its  usuallength  is  from  two 
to  three.  It  does  not  make  so  large  and  deep  an  incision  as  tbe  European 
kecb,  and  draws  less  biood. 

Tbe  use  of  the  indigenous  leech  is  nearly  restricted  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia.  The  practitioners  of  New  York  and  Boston  dépend  for  their  sup- 
pliea  upon  foreign  coautries,  and  leeching  is  seldom  resorted  to  in  tbe  souÂ- 
em  or  western  states.  Those  wbich  are  used  in  Pbiladelphia  are  generally 
bionght  from  Bucks  and  Berks  county  in  Pennsylvania,  and  occasionally 
(rom  other  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  from  200,000  to  250,000 
are  annnally  consuroed. 

The  proper  préservation  of  leeches  is  an  object  of  importance  to  the  prac- 
titioner  as  they  are  liable  to  great  and  sudden  mortality.  They  are  usually 
kept  in  jars  in  clear,  soft  water,  wbich  sbould  be  changed  twice  a  week  in 
winter,  and  every  other  day  in  summer.  The  jar  roust  be  covered  with  a 
linen  clotb,  and  placed  in  a  situation  not  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  teroperar 
tnre.  They  wUI  live  a  long  time  and  continue  active  and  bealtby,  without 
any  other  attention  than  that  of  frequently  changing  tbe  water  in  which  they 
are  kept.  M.  Derheims  bas  proposed  tbe  foUowing  excellent  method  of  pre> 
aerving  them.  In  tbe  bottom  of  a  large  basin  or  trough  of  marble  be  places 
a  bed,  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  of  a  mixture  of  moss,  turf,  and  fragments  of 
wood.  He  strews  pebbles  above,  so  as  to  retain  them  in  their  place  without 
compressing  them  too  jnuch,  or  preventing  the  water  from  freely  penetrating 
them.  At  one  end  of  the  trough  and  about  midway  of  its  height,  is  placed 
a  thin  slab  of  marble  or  earibenware,  pierced  with  numerous  boles  and 
eovered  with  a  bed  of  moss  wbich  is  compressed  by  a  thick  layer  of  peb> 
blés.  The  réservoir  being  thus  disposed  is  half-filled  with  water,  so  that 
the  moss  and  pebbles  on  the  shelf  shall  be  kept  constantly  moist.  The 
basin  is  protected  from  the  light  by  a  linen  cover  stretched  over  it.  By 
this  arrangement  the  natural  habits  of  the  leech  are  not  counteracted.  One 
of  thèse  habits,  essential  to  its  health,  is  that  of  drawing  itself  through  the 
moss  and  roots  to  clear  its  body  from  tbe  slimy  coat  which  forma  on  its  skin, 
aod  is  a  principal  cause  of  its  disease  and  death.  Mr.  James  Banes  recom- 
mends  that,  wben  kept  in  jars,  they  shonld  be  cleansed  by  means  of  a  whisk 
of  very  fine  broom  or  wilîow,  wben  tbe  water  is  changed. 

Médical  Utet. — Leeches  afibrd  the  least  painful,  and  in  many  instances 
die  most  effectuai  means  for  the  local  abstraction  of  blood.  They  are  often 
applicable  to  parts  wbich,  either  from  their  situation  or  their  great  tender» 
neas  wben  inflamed,  do  not  admit  of  the  use  of  cups  ;  and  in  the  cases  of 
infants,  are  nnder  ail  circamstances  préférable  to  that  instrument.  They 
are  indeed  a  powerful  therapeutic  agent,  and  give  to  the  physician  in  many 
instances,  a  control  over  disease  which  he  could  obtain  in  no  other  way. 
Their  ose  is  in  great  measure  restricted  to  tbe  treatment  of  local  inflamma- 
tions ;  and,  as  a  gênerai  rule,  they  sbould  not  be  resorted  to  until  the  force  of 
the  circulation  bas  been  diminished  by  bleeding  from  tbe  ann,  or  in  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  the  complaint. 
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In  applying  leeches  to  the  skin,  care  thould  be  taken  to  «bave  off  the 
haïr,  if  there  be  any,  and  to  bave  the  part  well  cleansed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  afierwards  with  pore  water.  If  the  leech  doe«  not  bite  readily,  the  skin 
should  be  moistened  with  a  little  blood,  or  milk  and  water.  Sometimea  th« 
leech  is  put  into  a  large  quill  open  at  both  ends,  ànd  applied  with  the  bead 
U>  the  skin  until  it  fastens  itself,  when  the  quill  is  withdrawn.  If  it  be  dé- 
sirable that  the  leech  shall  bite  in  a  particular  spot,  this  end  may  be  attained 
by  cutting  a  small  hole  in  a  pièce  of  blotling  paper,  and  then  applying  this 
moistened  to  the  skin,  so  thàt  the  hole  shall  be  iramediately  over  the  spot 
from  which  the  blood  is  to  be  taken.  Leeches  continue  to  dnw  blood 
«ntil  they  are  gorged,  when  they  drop  off.  The  quantity  of  bleod  whick 
they  draw  Tariea  according  to  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  the 
degree  of  inflammation  existing  in  it.  In  the  loose  and  vascular  textures 
they  will  abstract  more  ihan  in  those  which  are  firm  and  compact,  and  more 
from  an  inflamed  than  a  healthy  part.  As  a  gênerai  rule  our  leechers  apply 
six  for  every  fluidounce  of  blood.  A  single  European  leech  wiU  draw  from 
half  an  oonce  to  an  ounce.  The  quantity  may  often  be  mnch  increased  hj 
bathing  the  wound  with  warm  water.  Leeches  will  continue  to  auck  after 
tbeir  tails  are  eut  off,  which  is  sometiraes  done,  althongh  it  is  a  barbarons 
praclice.  It  is  said  that  they  will  draw  better  if  put  into  cold  béer,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  they  become  very  lively.  They  may  be  separated 
from  the  skin  at  any  time  by  sprinkling  a  little  sait  upon  them.  After  tbej 
drop  off,  the  same  application  will  make  them  disgorge  the  blood  they  hâve 
Bwallowed.  Some  leechers  draw  the  leeches  from  the  tail  to  the  head 
throagh  their  fingers,  and  thus  squeeze  ont  the  blood,  after  which  ail  that  is 
necessary  is  to  put  them  in  clean  water,  and  change  it  frequently.  Leeches 
vhich  are  gorged  with  blood  should  be  kept  in  a  vessel  by  themselves,  as 
they  are  more  subject  to  disease,  and  often  occasion  a  great  mortality  among 
the  others.  They  should  not  be  again  used  until  they  hâve  recovered  their 
aetivity. 

In  cases  where  the  bleeding  from  leech-bites  continues  longer  than  is  dé- 
sirable it  may  be  stopped  by  conlinued  pressure,  with  the  application  of 
lint,  or  by  touching  the  wounds  with  lunar  caustic*  It  may  sometimes  b« 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  deep  bite,  to  sew  the  wound,  which  is  readilj 
done  with  a  single  stitch  of  the  needle  that  need  not  penetrate  deeper  thaa 
the  cutis.  .       D.  B.  S. 

HORDEUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Barîey. 

"The  decorticated  seeds  of  Hordeum  distichon."  U.S.,  Ed.  "Hoi» 
deum  distichon.  Semina  integumentit  nudata."  Lond. 

Off.  Sh/n.  HORDEUM  DISTICHON-.  Semina  decorticata.  Dub. 

Orge,  Fr.;  Genlengraupen,  Germ.;  Orxo,  /(si.;  Ccbad*,  Span. 

HoRDBUM.  Sex.  Syit.  Triandria  Digynia. — Nal.  Ord.  Grarainaeec. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calj/x  latéral,  two-valved,  one  flowered,  three-fold.  Wilid. 

Several  species  of  Hordeum  are  cultivated  in  différent  parts  of  the  world. 
The  most  common  are  the  H.  vulgare,  and  H.  distichon,  both  of  which 
hâve  been  introduced  into  the  United  States. 

1.  Hordeum  vidgare.  Willd.  Sp.  Ptant.  i.  472;  Loudon's  Encjfc.  of 
Pïant»,  p.  73.    The  cu]m  or  stalk  of  common  barley  is  from  two  to  four 

*  A  little  cotton,  impreg nated  with  a  tataratcd  solatioa  of  alnm,  will  •ometime*  ba 
-fcand  an  effieetual  application. 
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lêet  in  height,  fistnlar,  and  farnished  with  alternate,  sheathing,  lanceolate, 
ronghish,  and  pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  ail  perfect,  and  arranged  in 
a  close  terminal  spike,  the  axis  of  which  is  dentale,  and  on  each  tooih  sup- 
ports ihree  sessile  flowers.  The  calyz  or  outer  chaffhas  two  valves.  The 
corolla  or  inner  chaiT  is  also  composed  of  two  valves,  of  which  the  exterior 
is  larger  tban  the  other,  and  terminâtes  in  a  long,  rough,  serrated  awn  or 
beard.     The  seeds  are  arranged  in  four  rows. 

2.  H.  dialichon.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  473  ;  Loudon's  Entye.  of  Plant», 
p.  73.  Tbis  species  is  distinguished  by  ils  fiât  spike  or  ear,  which  on  each 
flat  side  has  a  double  row  of  imperfecl  or  maie  florets  without  beards,  and 
on  each  edge,  a  single  row  of  bearded  perfect  or  hermaphrodile  florets. 
The  seeds  therefore  are  in  two  rows,  as  indicated  by  the  spécifie  name  of 
the  plant 

The  original  coantry  of  the  cuittvated  barley  is  unknown.  The  plant 
has  been  found  growing  wild  in  Sicily,  and  varions  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Asia;  bat  it  may  hâve  been  introduced  into  thèse  places.  Tlie  H.  vulgare 
is  aaid  by  Parsh  to  g^w  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  apparenily  in 
a  wild  sute.     The  seeds  are  nsed  in  varions  forms. 

1.  In  their  natnral  state  they  are  oval,  oblong,  pointed  at  one  end,  obtuse 
at  the  other,  marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow,  of  a  yellowish  colour  exter- 
Daily,  white  within,  having  a  faint  odour  when  in  mass,  and  a  mild  (-weetish 
taste.  They  contain,  according  to  Proust,  in  100  parts,  32  of  starch,  3  of 
gluten,  5  of  sugar,  4  of  gnm,  1  of  yellow  resin,  and  65  of  hordàn,  a  prin- 
eiple  closely  analogous  to  lignin.  Berzelius  snggests  that  hordein  may  be 
an  intimate  mixture  of  vegetable  fibre  with  gluten  and  starch,  which  are  very 
difficnlUy  separable  as  they  exist  in  this  grain.  Einhofi*  found  in  100  parts, 
97-18  of  starch,  5-21  of  nncrystallizable  sngar,  4-62  ofgnm,  3-S2  of  gluten, 
1*15  of  albumen,  0-24  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  7-29  of  vegetable  fibre; 
the  reraainder  being  water  and  loss. 

2.  Malt  consists  of  the  seeds  made  to  germinate  by  warroth  and  moisture, 
and  then  baked  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  vitality.  B.y  this  process  the  sugar, 
starch,  and  gum  aire  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  hordein,  as  shown  by 
the  analysis  of  Proust,  who  found  in  100  parts  of  malt,  56  of  starch,  1  of 
ghten,  15  of  sugar,  15  of  gum,  1  of  yellow  resin,  and  only  12  of  hordein. 
Berzelius  attributes  the  diminution  of  the  hordein  to  the  séparation,  during 
germination,  of  the  gluten  or  starch^  from  the  fibrous  matter  with  which  he 
supposes  them  to  be  associated  in  that  substance.  It  is  in  the  form  of  malt 
that  barley  is  so  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors. 

An  intereating  substance  called  diastase  has  been  discovered  by  MlVf. 
Payen  and  Persoz  in  the  seeds  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat,  and  in  the  potato. 
It  is  found,  however,  only  afier  thèse  hâve  undergone  germination,  of  which' 
process  it  appears  to  be  a  product.     Germinated  barley  seldom  contains  it  in 
larger  proportion  than  .two  parts  in  a  thousand.    It  is  obtained  by  bruising  ' 
freshly  germinated  barley,  adding  about  half  ils  weight  of  water,  expressing 
atrongly,  treating  the  viscid  liquid  thus  obtained  with  sufficient  alcohol  to 
destroy  its  viscidity,  then  separating  the  coagulated  albumen,  and  adding  a 
frcsh  portion  of  alcohol,  which  précipitâtes  the  diastase  in  an  impure  state. 
To  render  it  pnre,  it  mnst  be  redissolved  as  ol\en  as  three  times  in  water, 
and  precipitated  by  alcohol.    It  is  solid,  white,  taïieless,  soluble  in  water 
asd  weak  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  the  latter  fluid  in  a  concentrated  state. 
Thoogh  without  action  upon  gum  and  sugar,  it  has  the  extraordinary  pro- 
p«rty,  when  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  only  one  part  to  2000,  with  starch 
«ospended  in  water,  and  roaintained  at  a  température  of  about  160*,  of  con> 
▼erting  this  principle  into  dextrine  and  the  sugar  of  grapes.    The  whole  of 
33 
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the  starch  vmdetgoeB  ihis  change,  with  the  exception  of  tfae  téguments  of  tbe 
granules,  amounting  to  about  4  parts  in  1 000. 

3.  Hulled  barley  is  merely  the  grain  deprived  of  its  husk,  which«  accord- 
ing  to  Einhoff,  amounts  to  18-75  parts  in  the  kundred. 

4.  Barley  meed  is  formed  by  grinding  the  seeds  pFeviously  deprived  of 
their  husic.  It  bas  a  grayish-white  colour,  and  contains,  according  to  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin,  an  oleaginous  substance,  sugar,  staich,  axotized  matter, 
acetic  acid,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  silica,  and  iron.  It  may  be 
made  inlo  a  coarse,  heavy,  hard  bread,  which  in  some countriea  is  much  uaed 
for  food. 

5.  Pearl  barley — hordeum  perlatum — is  the  seed  deprived  of  ail  ils  in- 
vestments,  and  aUerwards  rounded  and  polished  in  a  milL  It  is  in  small 
round  or  oval  grains,  having  th«  remains  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  of  the 
seeds,  and  of  a  pcarly  whiteness.  It  is  wholly  desiitute  of  hordein,  and 
abounds  in  starch,  with  some  gluten,  sugar,  and  gum.  This  is  the  proper 
officinal  form  of  barley,  and  is  kept  in  tlte  shops  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others. 

Médical  Properlies.  Barley  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  least  irritatiog  of 
farinaceous  substances  ;  and,  though  not  medically  used  in  its  solid  state, 
forms  by  décoction  with  water  a  drink  admirably  adapled  to  fébrile  and  in- 
âanimatory  complaints,  and  much  employed  from  the  times  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  to  the  présent.  Pearl  barley  is  the  form  usually  preferred  for  tbe 
préparation  of  the  décoction,  though  the  hulled  grain  is  sometimes  used,  and 
malt  affords  a  liquor  more  demulcent  and  nutritious,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  cases  of  disease  which  require  a  supporting  treatment.  (See 
Decoctum  Hordei.)  The  décoction  of  malt  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
from  two  to  four  ounces  in  a  quart  of  water  and  straining  the  liquor.  Whea 
hops  are  added,  the  décoction  takes  the  name  of  wort,  and  acquires  tonic 
properties,  which  render  it  useful  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  systemi 
especially  those  which  attend  the  suppuralive  process. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Hordei,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Decoctum  Hordei 
Compositum,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

HUMULUS.  U.S. 
Hcps. 

"  The  strobiles  of  Humulus  Lupulus."  U.  S. 

Off.  Sun.  LUPULUS.  Humulus  Lupulus.  Strobili  extiecali.  Lond.} 
LUPULUS.  Catkin  of  Humulus  Lupulus.  £d.;  HUMULUS  LUPULUS. 
Strobili  siccati.  Dub. 

Houblon,  Fr.;  Hopren,  Germ.;  Luppolo,  Ital.;  Lupolo,  Hombrecillo,  Span, 

HuuuLus.    Sex.  Syst.    Di<Bcia  Pentandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Uriicaceœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  MAi,E.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Corolla  none.  Femalb.  Ççtlyx  one- 
leafed,  obliquely  spreadin?,  entire.  CoroUa  none.  Style$  two.  Seed  one, 
vithin  a  leafy  calyx.  Wîm. 

Humulus  Lupidus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  769;  Bigelow,  Âm.  Med.  Bot. 
vil.  163.  The  root  of  the  hop  is  perennial,  and  sends  up  nuraerOus  annual 
angular,  rough,  flexible  stems,  which  twine  around  neighbouring  objecta  ia 
a  spiral  direction,  from  left  to  right,  and  climb  to  a  great  height.  The  leaves 
are  opposite  and  siand  upon  long  footstalks.  The  smaller  are  sometimes 
cordate  ;  the  larger  hâve  three  or  five  lobes  ;  ail  are  serrate,  of  a  deep  green 
colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and,  together  with  the  pétioles,  extremely  rough, 
with  minute  prickles.    Àt  the  base  of  the  footstalks  are  two  or  four  smooth. 
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OTafe  reflexed  stipules.  The  flowers  are  nnmerous,  axillary,  and  furnished 
with  bractes.  The  maie  flowers  are  yellowish-white,  and  arranged  in  pa- 
Bides  ;  the  female,  which  grow  on  a  separate  plant,  are  pale  green,  and  d'à- 
posed  in  solitary,  pedunded  aroents,  composée!  of  membranous  scales,  ovate, 
acate,  and  tnbnlar  at  the  base.  Each  scale  bears  near  its  base,  on  its  inner 
surface,  two  flowerd,  consisting  of  a  roiindish  compressed  germ,  and  two 
styles,  with  long  filiform  stigmas.  The  aments  are  converted  into  ovate 
membranoos  cônes  or  strobiles,  the  scalcs  of  which  contain  each  at  iheir 
base  two  small  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  yetlow,  granular,  résinons  powder. 

The  hop  is  a  native  of  North  America  and  Europe.  It  is  occasionally 
fonnd  growing  wild  in  the  Eastern  States,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  is 
abondant  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  In  New  England 
it  is  extensively  cullivated,  and  most  of  the  hops  consumed  in  the  United 
States  are  supplied  by  that  district  uf  conntry.  The  part  of  the  plant  used, 
as  weQ  in  the  préparation  of  malt  liquors  as  in  medicine,  i^  the  fruit  or  stro- 
biles. Thèse  when  fully  ripe  arc  picked  from  the  plant,  dried  by  artificial 
beat,  packed  in  baies,  and  sent  into  the  market,  under  the  name  of  hops. 

They  consist  of  nnmerous  thin,  translucent,  veined,  leaf-like  scaies,  which 
are  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  colonr,  and  contain  near  the  base  two  small, 
Tonnd,  black  seeds.  Though  brittle  when  quiie  dry,  tliey  are  pulverized 
with  great  difficulty.  Their  odour  is  strong,  peculiar,  ^omewhat  narcotic, 
and  fragrant;  their  taste  very  biltër,  aromatic,  and  slighlly  astringent.  Their 
aroma,  bitterness,  and  astringency  are  imparted  to  water  by  décoction;  but 
the  first-mentioned  property  is  dissipated  by  long  boiling.  The  most  active 
part  of  hops  is  a  substance  secreted  by  the  scaies,  and  in  the  dried  fruit 
existing  npon  their  surface  in  the  form  of  a  powder  coroposed  of  very  small 
granules.  This  substance  was  called  lupulin  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives, 
of  New  Tork,  by  whom  its  properlies  were  first  investigated  and  made 
gcnerally  known  ;  though  it  appears  to  hâve  been  previou»ly  noticed  by  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  of  England,  and  M.  Planche,  of  France.  It  enters  into  the 
officinal  catalogue  of  the  United  States  Pharmacoptsia.  The  scaies  them- 
•elves,  however,  are  not  destitute  of  virlues,  and  contain,  as  shown  by  MM. 
Payen  and  Chevallier,  the  same  active  principles  as  the  powder  upon  their 
nirface,  though  in  smaller  proportion. 

LupuLiMA.  Lupulin.  U.  S.  This  is  obtained  separate  by  rubbing  or 
threahing  and  sifting  the  strobiles,  of  which  it  conslitutes  from  otie-sixth  to 
one-tenth  by  weight.  It  is  in  the  state  of  a  yellowish  powder,  mixcd  with 
minute  particles  of  the  scaies,  from  which  it  cannot  be  entirely  freed  when 
procnred  by  a  roechanical  process.  It  bas  the  peculiar  flavour  of  hops,  and 
appeared  to  MM.  I^baillif  and  Raspail,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
fo  consist  of  globules  fiUed  with  a  yellow  matter,  resembling  in  this  respect 
ibe  pollen  of -vegetables.  It  is  inflammable,  and  when  moderately  heated 
beeomes  somewhat  adhesive.  MM.  Chevallier  and  Payen  obtained  from 
200  parts,  105  of  resin,  and  25  of  a  peculiar  bitter  principle,  besides  volatile 
oil,  gnm,  traces  of  fîxed  oil,  a  small  quantily  of  an  azotized  substance,  and 
Tarioos  salts.  Dr.  Ives  found  in  120  grains,  5  of  tannin,  10  of  extractive, 
1 1  of  bitter  principle,  12  of  wax,  36  of  resin,  and  46  of  lignin.  The  virtues 
of  the  powder  probably  réside  in  the  volatile  oil  and  bitter  principle,  and  are 
readily  imparted  to  alcohol.  By  boiling  in  water  the  bitterness  is  extracted, 
bat  the  aroma  is  partially  driven  ofT.  The  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained  by  distillation  with  water,  is  yellowish,  of  the  odour  of  hops,  of  an 
acrid  taste,  and  lighter  than  water.     It  is  said  to  hâve  narcotie  properlies. 

The  bitter  principle,  which  is  called  Ittpulite  or  htptdint,  may  be  procured 
bj  treating  with  alcohol  the  aqueous  extract  of  lupulin  previously  mixed 
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ivith  a  Iiul«  lime,  evaporaling;  the  tiocture  thiis  forttied,  tieating  the  resulting 
extract  with  «rater,  evaporatiiig  the  solution,  and  washing  the  residue  with 
eiher.  In  a  state  of  purity  it  is  yellowish  or  orange-yellow,  inodorous  at 
common  températures,  but  of  the  smell  of  hops  when  heated,  of  the  peculiar 
bitter  taste  of  hops,  slightly  sohible  in  water  which  takea  up  five  percent,  of 
its  weight,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  almosf  insoluble  in  ether,  neither  acid 
nur  alkaline  in  its  reaction,  and  without  nitrogen  in  its  composition.  It  is 
scarcely  aflected  by  the  weak  acids  or  aliialine  solutions,  or  by  the  metallic 
salts.     It  is  probably  the  tonic  principle  of  the  medicine. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Uses.  Hops  are  tonic  and  moderately  narcotie, 
and  hâve  been  highly  recommended  in  diseases  of  gênerai  or  local  debility, 
associated  with  morbid  vigilance,  or  other  nervous  dérangement.  They  liave 
some  tendency  to  produce  sleep  and  relieve  pain,  and  may  be  osed  for  thèse 
purposes  in  cases  where  opiates,  from  their  tendency  to  constipate,  or  other 
cause,  are  inadmissible.  Diuretic  properties  hâve  also  been  ascribed  to  thero, 
but  are  by  no  means  very  obvious.  The  complaints  in  which  they  hâve 
been  found  most  useful  are  dyspepsia,  and  the  nervous  tremors,  wakefulnest, 
and  delirium  of  drunkards.  Dr.  Maton  found  the  extract  advantageous  in 
allaying  the  pain  of  articular  rheumatism.' 

The  medicine  may  be  given  in  substance,  infusion,  tincture,  or  extract. 
From  ihree  to  twenty  grains  are  mentioned  as  a  dose  of  the  powder  ;  but 
the  quantity  is  too  small  to  prodnce  any  decided  effect  ;  and  tnis  mode  of 
administration  is  in  fact  scarcely  ever  resorted  to.  An  infusion  prepared 
from  half  an  ounce  of  hops  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  may  be  given  in  tbc 
dose  of  two  ilnidounces  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  extract  and  linctnre 
are  officinal.  (See  Extradum  Hpimuli  Lupuli  and  Tlndura  Humuli.)  A.  . 
pillow  of  hops  has  been  found  useful  in  allaying  restlessness  and  producing 
fsleep,  in  cases  of  nervous  dérangement.  They  should  be  moistened  with 
some  spirituous  liquor  previously  to  being  placed  under  the  head  of  the 
patient  in  order  to  prevent  iheir  rustling  noise.  Fomentations  with  hops, 
and  cataplasms  made  by  mixing  them  with  some  emoUient  adhesive  sub- 
stance, are  often  bénéficiai  in  local  pains  and  tuméfactions.  An  ointment 
of  the  powder  with  lard  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Fraake  as  an  application 
to  cancerous  sores,  the  pain  of  which  it  has  relieved  when  other  meaos  bave 
failed. 

AH  the  «flects  of  the  préparations  of  hops  may  be  obtained  with  greater 
certainty  and  convenience  by  the  use  of  lupuUn,  The  dose  of  this  in  sub- 
stance is  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  given  in  the  form  of  pilla,  which  may  be 
made  by  simply  nibbing  the  powder  in  a  warm  roortar  till  it  acquires  the 
consislence  of  a  ductile  mass,  and  then  moulding  it  into  the  proper  shape. 
A  tincture  is  directed  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia.  (See  7\nctura 
lAqndinse.)  Lupulin  may  be  incorporated  with  poultices  or  formed  into  an 
ointment  wiih  lard,  and  used  externally  for  the  same  purposes  aa  the  hope 
themselves. 

Off.Prep.  Extractnra  Humuli  Lupuli,  2>u&.,  ZonJ.,  £</.;  Infusum  Ho- 
muli,  U.S.,  /Anid.}  Tinctura  Humuli,  U.S.,  Dub.,  Lond.}  Tinctura Lupu* 
linœ,  U.  S.,  Ed.  W. 
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H YDRARGYRUM.   U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Mercury. 

Qnkluihrer  ;  Mereorim,  £«(./  Mercure,  Vif  argrnt.R-,-  Queckiilber,  Germ.;  Mcrco- 
rio^  tal.;  Ai6f(iie,  8 fan.  «nd  Port. 

This  métal  is  foand  pure,  combined  with  sulphnr,  anited  with  sitver,  and 
in  the  form  of  protocliloride  (native  cslomel)  ;  but  of  ail  ita  combinationa, 
tbe  most  abnndant  is  the  bisulphuret,  or  native  cinnabar.  Its  most  im- 
portant mines  are  fonnd  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  at  Idria  in  Carniola,  in  the 
Dnchy  of  Deux-ponts,  at  Durasno  in  Mexico,  near  Azogne  in  New  Granada, 
and  near  Uuancavelics  in  Peru.  It  also  occur»  in  tlie  Philippine  Islanda 
and  China.    Tbe  most  ancient  and  productive  mine  is  that  of  Almaden. 

Hxtraetùm.  Nearly  ail  the  mercury  consumed  in  medicine  and  the  arts 
il  obtained  from  the  bisalphuret,  or  native  cinnabar.  It  is  extraeted  by  two 
principal  processes.  According  to  one  process,  the  minerai  is  picked,  pound- 
ed,  and  mlxed  with  lime.  The  mixture  is  then  introdueed  into  cast  iron 
letorts,  which  are  plaoed  in  rows,  one  above  the  other,  in  an  oblong  fur- 
naoe,  and  conneeted  with  earthenware  receirers,  one-third  foll  of  water. 
Beat  being  applied,  the  lime  co;nbines  with  the  sulphor,  so  as  to  form  suN 
phnret  of  calcium  and  aulphate  of  lime;  while  the  mercury  distils  over,  and 
is  cendensed  in  the  receirers.  The  other  process  is  practiaed  at  Almaden 
in  Spain.  Hère  a  square  fumace  is  emploj'ëd,  the  floor  of  which  is  pierced 
with  many  hoies,  for  the  passage  of  the  âame  from  the  fireplace  undemeath. 
Ât  the  opper  and  latéral  part  of  the  fumace,  holea  are  made,  which  commu> 
BÏcate  with  several  rows  of  ahtdda,*  which  terminale  in. a  small  chamber 
that  serves  both  as  condenser  and  receiver.  The  minerai,  having  been 
picked  by  hand  and  pulverized,  is  kneaded  with  clay  and  formed  into  small 
Basses,  which  are  placed  on  tbe  floor  of  the  fumace.  The  beat  being  ap- 
plied, tbe  sulphur  undergoes  combustion,  while  the  mercury,  being  volatil- 
iaed,  passes  Uiroogh  the  alodels  to  be  condensed  in  the  chamber.  This  pro- 
eess  economizes  fuel,  but  is  wasteful  of  the  mercury. 

Commercial  Hittory.  Mercury  is  imported  into  ihis  coontry  generally  ia 
eyUndrical  wrought-iron  bottles,  called  flasks,  each  containing  76i  pounds, 
and  cornes  principally  from  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Spain,  particularly  Cadiz. 
k.  portion  aïao  is  received  from  the  Austrian  port  of  Trieste,  from  which  it 
geoenlly  eomes  tied  np  in  whole  skins  of  white  leather,  forming  bags,  each 
containing  31  ponnds,  and  four  of  which  are  usually  packed  together  with 
stiaw  in  a  roagh  flattened  keg.  In  both  Spain  and  Anstria,  the  produce  of 
tbe  qaicksilver  mines  is  a  government  roonopoly.  In  Spain  ail  the  métal 
is  twought  from  the  mines  to  Seville,  whence,  after  paying  an  export  duty, 
it  is  carried  by  small  vessels  down  the  river  Guadalquivir  td  Cadiz  and 
Gibraltar,  which  are  the  chief  places  of  its  dépôt  for  foreign  commerce. 
The  quantity  imported  into  the  United  States  varies  in  différent  years.  Its 
Taloe  for  the  year  ending  in  Sept.,  1832,  exeeeded  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
ifaree  tboosand  dollars.  The  greater  part  received  is  exported  again,  prin- 
cipally to  Mexico,  Chili,  and  China.  Ils  principal  consomption  is  caosed 
by  its  employment  in  the  extraction  of  silver  and  gold  from  their  ores,  and  in 
tbe  préparation  of  vennilion.  In  the  United  States  it  is  consnmed  for  making 
thermometers  and  barometers,  for  silvering  looking-glasses,  and  for  pre- 
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Îaring  varions  phannaceutical  compounds.    Ofjate  the  borne  oonsumption 
as  increased,  in  coDseqaence  of  its  employmeiit  in  the  mining  opérations  of 
the  gold  région  of  ihe  Southern  States. 

Propertiea.  Mercury  is  a  very  brilliant  liquid,  of  a  8iWer>white  colonr, 
and  without  taste  or  sroell.  When  perfectiy  pure  it  undergoes  no  altération 
by  the  action  of  air  or  water,  but  in  its  ordinary  state  suffers  a  sligbt  tar- 
nish.  When  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  it  gradually  combines  with 
oxygen,  and  becomes  convertfd  into  deutoxide;  but  at  the  température  of 
ebullition,  it  parts  with  the  oxygen  which  it  had  absorbed,  and  is  reduced 
again  to  the  metallic  state.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  18-5,  and  its  equiralent  number 
302.  Liquid  at  ordinary  températures,  it  freezes  at  30°  below  zéro,  and 
boils  at  656°.  When  frozen  it  ferras  a  malléable  solid  resembling  lead.  It 
is  a  good  conductorof  calorie,  and  its  spécifie  beat  is  small.  It  is  not  attacked 
by  muriatic  acid,  nor  by  cold  sulphuric  acid;  but  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  or 
•old  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  generating  either  a  sulphaie  or  nitrate  of  the 
deutoxide,  with  the  extricalion,  in  the  former  case,  of  sulphurous  acid,  in 
the  latter,  of  nitric  oxide  becoming  nitroua  acid  red  fumes.  Its  combina» 
tions  are  nnmerous,  and  several  of  them  constituie  important  medicines.  It 
Ibrms  two  oxides,  two  sulphurets,  two  chlorides,  tbree  iodides,  and  on» 
cyanuret,  ail  of  which,  excepting  the  protosulphuret  and  sesquiodide,  are 
'  officinal,  and  will  be  noticed  elsewhere  under  separate  heads.  Both  the 
oxides  are  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  so  as  to  form  salts,  of  which  the 
nitrate,  sulphate,  bisulphate,  and  acétate  of  the  deutoxide  are  officinal,  or  enter 
into  officinal  combinations. 

Mercury,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  generally  snfficiendy  pore  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes.  Occasionally  it  contains  foreign  metals,  such  M 
lead,  bismuth,  and  tin.  Mr.  Brande  informa  us  that  in  examining  large 
quantities  of  thia  métal  in  the  London  market,  he  found  it  only  in  one  in- 
stance intentionally  adulterated.  When  impure,  the  métal  bas  a  dull  ap- 
pearance,  easily  tamishes,  is  déficient  in  due  fluidity  and  mobility,  as  showa 
by  its  not  forming  round  globules,  is  not  totally  dissipated  by  beat,  and 
when  roUed  over  white  paper  leaves  a  trace.  If  agitated  with  strong  sol- 
phuric  acid,  the  adulterating  metals  become  oxidized,  and  in  this  manner 
the  mercory  may  in  part  be  purified.  Lead  is  detecled  by  shaking  the 
snspected  métal  with  equal  parts  of  acetic  acid  and  water,  and  then  texting 
the  acid  by  sulphate  of  soda,  or  iodide  of  potassium.  The  former  will  pro- 
duce a  white,  the  latter  a  yellow  precipitate,  if  lead  be  présent.  Bismuth  is 
discovered  by  dropping  a  nitric  solution  of  the  merenry,  prepared  withoot 
beat,  into  distilled  water,  when  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  will  precipitate. 
The  solubility  of  the  métal  in  nitric  acid  shows  that  tin  is  not  présent;  and 
if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  act  upon  muriatic  acid  prcvionsty  boiled 
upon  the  métal,  the  absence  of  the  nsual  contaminating  metals  is  indicated. 

Mercury  may  be  purified,  according  to  Berzelius,  by  digesting  it  with  a 
small  portion  of  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercery  (eor- 
losive  sublimate);  whereby  ail  the  ordinary  contaminating  metals  will  be 
removed.  It  is,  however,  usually  purified  by  distillation  ;  and  the  Dublin  Col- 
lage has  given  directions  for  conducting  the  process.  (See  Hydrargyrum 
Purificalum.) 

Aftdical  Propertiet,  Mercury,  in  its  uncombined  state,  is  deemed  inert  ; 
but  in  a  state  of  combination,  i tacts  as  a  peculiar  and  universal  stimulaDt. 
When  exhibited  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  as  il  exists  in  several  prépa- 
rations, it  produces  ils  peculiar  effects;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
«neombined  métal  is  active,  but  only  that  the  condition  of  minute  division 
is  favourable  to  its  entering  into  combination  in  Aie  stomach.    Ils  combiaa- 
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Ikws  exhibit  certain  général  médical  properties  and  eflèets,  whieh  behmg 
to  tbe  wbole  as  a  clasn;  while  eaeh  individual  préparation  is  ciiaracterized 
by  aome  pecaliarity  in  its  opération.  Our  busineas,  in  tbe  présent  place,  is 
to  consider  gênerai ly  ihe  physiolt^cal  action  of  mereury,  and  tbe  principles 
by  which  its  administration  should  be  regulaled;  while  its  effeets,  as  modi- 
fied  in  ils  différent  combinations,  will  more  properiy  be  noticed  under  the 
head  of  each  préparation  indÏTidually. 

Of  the  modos  operandi  of  mereury  we  know  nothing,  except  that  it 
probably  acts  through  the  médium  of  the  circnlation,  and  ihat  it  pnssessea 
a  peeultar  alterative  power  over  the  vital  fnnctions,  which  enables  it  in  many 
cases  to  subvert  diseased  actions  by  substituting  its  own  in  their  stead.  This 
alterative  power  is  sometimes  exerted,  without  being  attended  with  any  other 
filai  pbenomenon  than  the  removal  of  the  disease  ;  while  at  other  times  il 
is  attended  with  certain  obvions  effeois,  indicative  of  the  agency  of  a  potent 
■timulus.  In  the  latter  case,  its  opération  is  marked  by  a  quickened  circn» 
htion,  with  a  fréquent,  jerking  puise,  by  an  increased  aclivity  imparted  to 
ail  the  secrelory  functions,  partie  ularly  ihose  of  ihe  salivary  glands  and  the 
fiver,  by  an  exaltation  of  nervons  sensibility,  and,  in  short,  by  a  gênerai 
exeitement  of  tlie  organic  actions  of  the  System. 

Wben  mereury  acts  insensibly  as  an  alterative,  there  is  not  the  least 
apparent  disturbance  of  the  circulation  ;  but  when  it  opérâtes  decidedly  and 
obvionsly,  it  is  very  prone  to  let  the  brunt  of  its  action  fall  npon  the  salivary 
glands,  cMising,  in  many  instances,  an  immoderate  flow  of  aaliva,  and  con- 
stitating  the  condition  denominated  ptyalism  or  salivation.  Under  thèse 
drcnmstances,  to  the  alterative  effeets  of  the  rainerai  are  added  ihose  of 
deptetioa  and  révulsion.  In  the  saliva,  discharged  as  a  conséquence  of  its 
actioa,  mereury  has  been  deteeted  by  chemical  tests.  {Journ.  de  Pharm. 
xxiii.  625.)  Occasionally  its  depletory  action  is  exhibited  in  an  increased 
sécrétion  of  urine,  or  an  immoderate  flow  of  the  bile  ;  and,  where  ptyalism 
eunot  be  induced,  and  either  of  thèse  sécrétions  becomes  coiisiderably  ang' 
Beoied,  the  circnmstance  may  be  held  as  equally  concinsive  of  the  constita- 
tional  impression  of  the  mereury,  as  if  the  mouth  had  been  affected.  Mer- 
eary  has  been  fonnd  in  the  urine  of  those  under  the  influence  of  corrosive 
sublimale,  by  M.  Andouard.  (^m.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sd.,  vii.  285,  from  the 
Joum.  de  Chim,  Méd.)  Indeed,  the  métal  has  been  deteeted  in  most  of  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  body. 

Mercury  has  been  used  in  almost  ail  diseases,  but  loo  oRen  empirically, 
aad  wiiliont  tbe  gtiidance  of  any  recognised  therapeutic  principle.  Never- 
tbeless,  its  efiicacy  in  certain  classes  of  diseases  is  universally  acknowledged. 
la  ftioctional  dérangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  mercuriale  in  minute  doses 
exert  a  salolary  opération,  subverting  the  morbid  action,  and  that  too  by  their 
iosensibie  alterative  effect,  without  affecting  the  rooulh.  In  thèse  cases  no 
decided  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions  takes  place  ;  but  the  alvine  dis* 
charges,  if  clay-coloured,  are  generally  restored  to  their  natural  hue,  a  certain 
pvooT  ihat  the  remedy  is  stimulating  the  liver,  and  promoiing  the  sécrétion 
of  tlie  bile.  Indeed,  there  is  no  fact  better  established  in  medicine,  than  that 
of  the  influence  of  the  mercurial  préparations  over  the  hepatic  System  ;  and 
wheiher  the  liver  be  torpid  and  obstrocted  as  in  janndice,  or  ponring  out  a 
redundaney  of  morbid  bile  as  in  melana,  its  judicious  nse  seems  eqnaliy 
efficaeious  in  nnloading  the  visons,  and  restoring  its  sécrétion  to  a  healthy 
State.  lo  the  seule  and  chronic  hepaiitis  of  India  it  is  considered  almost  » 
speeific;  bot  hère  ils  nse  must  be  generally  preceded  by  bleeding,  and  car- 
ried  to  the  extent  of  ezcitiog  ptytJism.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
mueoas  and  serons  membranes,  the  alterative  efièets  of  mœury  are  some» 
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times  attended  with  mach  benefît.  In  many  of  theee  cases  effusion  haa 
taken  place;  and  under  thèse  circamstances  the  mercury  often  proves  aseful, 
by  promotÏDg  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  as  well  as  by  removing  the 
chronic  inflammation  on  wbich  the  effusion  dépends.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
remedy  is  often  given  with  advantage  in  chronic  forma  of  meningitis,  bron^ 
chitis,  pleuritis,  pneumonie,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  tic.,  and  in  hydroce- 
phalus,  hydrothorax,  ascites,  and  gênerai  dropsy. 

Mercury  may  also  be  advantageougly  resorted  to  in  certain  states  of  fébrile 
disease.  In  some  forma  of  the  rémittent  fever  of  our  own  country,  a  par» 
ticular  stage  of  ita  course  is  marked  by  a  dry  tongue,  torpor  of  the  bowels, 
scanty  urine,  and  an  arid  state  of  the  surface.  Hère  depletion  by  the  lancet 
or  leeches  is  often  inadmissible,  and  the  remédiai  measure  most  to  be  relied 
on  is  the  judicious  employment  of  mercury.  It  ai:ts  in  auch  cases  by  incress" 
ing  the  sécrétions,  and  promoting  the  action  of  the  exhalent  capillarie»,  and, 
perhaps,  by  producing  a  new  impression,  incompatible  with  the  action  of  the 
disease. 

In  syphilitic  affections,  mercury,  uniil  of  late  years,  bas  been  held  to  be  an 
indispensable  spécifie.  Of  its  mode  of  action  in  thèse  affections  we  know 
nothing,  excepl  that  it  opérâtes  by  substituting  its  own  peculiar  action  for 
that  of  the  disease.  Withoot  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  necessily  or 
non-necessity  of  mercury  in  venereal  complaints,  as  out  of  place  in  tfais 
work,  we  are'free  to  admit  that  the  discussion  which  bas  grown  out  of  it  bas 
■hown  that  thig  remedy  bas  sometimes  been  unnecessarily  resorted  to  in 
affections  resembling  syphilis,  though  of  a  différent  characier;  and  that  the 
disease  in  question  ought  to  be  treated  less  empirically,  and  more  on  the 

Sneral  principles  of  combating  morbid  action  occurring  in  other  parts, 
ercury  also  appears  to  exert  a  peculiar  control  over  the  morbid  effecis  of 
lead  ;  and  hence  in  colica  pictonum,  it  is  accounted  by  some  writers  to  act 
almost  as  a  spécifie. 

For  inducing  the  spécifie  effecis  of  mercury  on  the  constitution,  blue  pill 
or  calomel  is  generally  resorted  to.  In  order  to  produce  wliat  we  hâve  called 
the  insensible  allerative  effects  of  the  métal,  a  grain  or  two  of  blue  pill  may 
be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of 
calomel;  or  if  a  gentle  ptyalism  be  our  object,  from  three  to  five  grains  of 
the  former,  or  a  grain  of  the  latter,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Where  the 
bowels  are  peculiarly  irritable,  it  is  often  necessary  to  introduce  the  métal  by 
means  of  frictions  with  mercurial  ointment  ;  and  where  a  speedy  effect  is 
desired,  the  internai  and  external  use  of  the  remedy  may  be  simultaneousiy 
resorted  to. 

The  first  observable  effects  of  mercury  in  indueing  ptyalism  are  a  coppery 
taste  in  the  mouth,  a  slight  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion in  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  when  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  gums  begin  to  swell,  a  line  of  whitish  matter  is  seen  along 
their  edges,  and  ihe  breath  is  infected  with  a  peculiar  and  very  disagreeable 
smell,  called  the  mercurial  fetor.  The  saliva  at  the  same  time  beçins  to 
flow  ;  and  if  the  affection  proceeds,  the  gums,  tongue,  throat,  and  face  are 
much  swoUen;  ulcérations  attack  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and' 
fanées  ;  the  jaws  become  excessively  painful  ;  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a 
thick  whitish  fur;  and  the  saliva  flows  in  streams  from  the  mouth.  It  occa- 
sionally  happens,  that  the  affection  thus  induced  in  the  mouth  proceeds  to  a 
dangerous  extent,  inducing  extensive  ulcération,  gangrené  and  even  hemor- 
rhage.  The  beat  remédies  are  the  various  astringeril  and  détergent  gargles, 
used  sufficiently  weak,  as  the  parts  are  extremely  tender.  In  cases  attended 
with  swelling  and  protrasion  of  the  tongue,  the  wash  is  best  applied  by 
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injection,  by  means  of  a  large  syringe.  We  hâve  fonntl  lead-water  araong 
ihe  beat  local  applications  in  thèse  cases  ;  and  dilute  solotions  of  cblorinated 
soda  or  of  cblorinated  lime,  wbile  ihey  correct  the  fetor  and  add  to  the  corn* 
fort  of  the  patient,  will  be  found  to  exert  a  curative  influence  on  the  ulcerated 
snrfaces. 

Wbile  the  System  is  ander  the  spécifie  action  of  mercnry,  the  blood  ia 
laore  watery,  less  cbarged  with  albumen,  fibrin,  and  red  globules,  and  loaded 
wiih  a  very  feiid  faliy  matter.  (Dr.  S.  Wright,  as  quoted  by  Chrislùon.) 
lïhea  drawa  from  a  vein,  itexbibits  the  same  appearance  aa  in  inflammatory 
diseases. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  we  hâve  described  the  ordinary  efiects  of 
mereury  ;  but  occasionally,  in  peculiar  constitutions,  its  opération  is  quite 
diSierent,  being  productive  of  a  dangerous  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions. 
Mr.  Pearson,  of  London,  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  this  occasional  pecu- 
liarity  in  the  opération  of  mereury  in  his  work  on  the  venereal  disease.  The 
symptoms  which  characlerize  it  are  a  small  fréquent  puise,  anxiety  about 
the  prsecordia,  pale  and  contracted  coontenance,  great  nervous  agitation,  and 
alarming  gênerai  debility.  Tbeir  appearance  is  the  signal  for  discontinuing 
the  mereury  ;  as  a  further  persévérance  with  it  might  be  attcnded  with  fatal 
conséquences.  Mercury  is  also  productive  of  a  peculiar  éruption  on  the  skin, 
which  will  be  found  described  by  systematic  writers  under  the  varions  namet 
of  hydrargyria,  eczéma  mercuriale,  and  Upra  mercurialis. 

Those  wbo  work  in  mereury,  and  are,  tnerefore,  exposed  to  its  vaponrs, 
nieh  as  water-gilders,  looking-glass  silverers,  and  quicksilver  miners,  are 
injured  seriously  in  their  healih,  and  not  unfrequently  affected  with  shaking 
paisy,  attended  with  vertigo  and  other  cérébral  disorders.  - 

Mercury  is  sometimes  given  in  the  metallic  state,  in  the  quanlily  of  a 
poDnd  or  two  in  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  to  act  by  its  weight:  but  the 
piactiec  ia  of  doubtfui  advantage. 

Pharmaeeutieal  Préparation».  We  shall  close  onr  account  of  mereury 
by  preseDting  a  tabular  view  of  ail  the  officinal  préparations  of  this  métal, 
tobie  fonad  in  the  United  States  and  Brilish  Pharmacopoeias.  Mercury  is 
officinal  : —   . 

L  Ik  THB  IIXTAU.IG  STATC. 

Hydrargyrum,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Hydrargynim  Purificatum,  Dub. 
Emplastrura  Hydrargyri,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Emplastrum  Ammooiacicum  Hydrargyro,  IiOnd,,  Dub.}  Em- 

plastrum  Ammoniaci  et  Hydrargyri,  Ed. 
Hydrargyrum  eum  Cretà,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Hydrargyrum  cnm  Magnesift,  Dub. 
Pilule  Hydrargyri,  U.  S.,  Lorui.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Anglicè,  Blue 

pill. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  V.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Unguentum  Hy- 
drargyri Fortius,  Lond.;  Anglicé,  Mercurial  ointment. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mitius,  Lond.,  Dub. 
Ceratum  Hydrargyri  Compositum,  Lond. 
Linimentum  Hydrargyri  Compositum,  I>ond. 

II.  Protoxidizïd. 

{Bu  the  action  <^9oltttion  of  potassa  on  ealomel.) 

Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Nigmm,  U.  S.;  Hydrargyri  OxydumNi- 
gmm,  Dub. 
{B}/  the  action  of  Rme-vktter  on  ealomel.) 
Hydrargyri  Oxydum,  Lond, 
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III.  DBUTOXIDIzn». 

{Bu  the  action  of  heat  and  air.) 
Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Rubrara,  Dub.}  Anglicè,  Red  preàpUate 
per  te}  Calàned  mercury, 
(By  the  action  of  nitric  acid.) 

Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Rubrara,  U.  S„  Ed.;  Hydrargyri  Nilrico- 
Oxydum,  Lond.;  Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Nitricum,  Dub.; 
Anglicé,  Red  precipilate. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  Rubri,  U.  S.}  Ungaentam  Hy- 
drargyri Nitrico-Oxydi,  Lond.}  Unguentum  Hydrargyri, 
Ed.}  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxydi  Nitrici,  i)ub. 
(Obtmned  by  précipitation.) 
Hydrargyri  Binoxyduui,  Lond. 

IV.  SCLPHURBTTKD. 

Hydrargyri  Sulphurelum   Nigrum,   U.  S.,  Dub.  ;   Hydrargyri 

Sulphuretum  cum  Sulphure,  Lond.}  Anglicé,  Elhiop» 

minerai. 
Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Rubmm,  U.S.,  Dub.}   Hydrargyri 

Bisulphuretum,  Lond.}  Cinnabaris,  Ed.}  Anglicé,  Ctn> 

nabar. 

y.   As  A  PROTOCULORIDIt. 

(Obtained  by  sublimation.) 

Hydrargyri   Chloridum   Mile,  V.  S.}  Hyàrargyri  Ciiloridum, 
Lond.}  Calomelas,  Ed.}  Calomelas  Sublimatum,  Dub.; 
Anglirè,  Calomel. 
Piluls  Calomelanos  Gompoaitœ,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Piluls  Hydrar- 
gyri Chloridi  Compositœ,  Lond. 
Piluls  Calomelanos  et  Opii,  Ed. 
Piluls  Catharticœ  Gompositee,  U.  S. 
Pilnlffi  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis,  U.  S. 
{Obtained  by  précipitation.) 
Calomelas  pnscipitatnm,  Dub. 

YI.   As  A  BICHLORIDE. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corrosivuro,  V.  S.}  Hydrargyri  Bichlo- 
ridum,  'Lond.;  Sublimatus  Corrosivus,  Ed.;  Hydrargyri 
Murias  Corrosivum,  Dub.}  Anglicé,   Corronve  tubli' 
mate. 
Liquor  Hydrargyri  Bichloridi,  Lond. 

Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S.}  Hydrargyri  Ammonlo-Chlo- 
ridum,  Lond.}  Hydrargyri  Precipilatum  Album,  Ed.j 
Hydrargyri  Submurias  Ammoniatum,  Dub.}  Anglicé, 
ff'hite  précipitât e. 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Ammoniati,  U.  S.}  Ungueatam 
Hydrargyri  Ammonio-Chloridi,  Lond.}  Unguentum  Pre- 
cipitati  Albi,  Ed.}  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis 
Ammoniati,  Dub. 

VII.   CoMBINED  WITH  lODINE. 

Hydrargyri  lodidura,  U.  S.,  Lond. 

Pilulœ  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  Lond. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  I/md. 
Hydrargyri  lodidum  Rubruro,  U.  S.}  Hydrargyri  Biniodidum, 
Lond.,  Ed. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Biniodidi,  I/md. 
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ra  CYÀNOOEN. 

i  Cyanuretam,  U.  S.,  Dub.;  Hydrargyri  Bicyanidum, 
vnd. 

COMBINKD  WITH  ACIDS. 

'i  Âcetas,  Dub. 

i  Persniphas,  Dub. 

i  Sulphas  FIa?u8,  U.S.;  Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Sul- 

mricum,  Dub.;  Anglicè,  7\trpeth  minerai. 

a  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,   U.S.,  LoniL;  Uiiguentum 

itrinum,  Ed.;  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Niiralis,  vel 

nguentum  Citrinum,  Dub.;  Anglicè,  Citrine  oint' 

ent.  6. 


JYAMI  FOLIA.  U.S.,L(md. 
Henbatie  Leaves. 

yoscyamus    niger,"    U.  S.      "  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

AMUS.  Leaves  of  Hyoscyamus  niger.  £d.;  HY- 
Folia.  Dub. 

>S^AMI  SEMEN.  U.S. 
Henbane  Seed. 


cyamus  niger."  U.  S. 

if  AMI    SE  MINA.    Hyoscyamus  niger. 


Semina. 


hwarzes  Bilsenkraut,  Germ  ;  Giasquiamo  nero, /(a{.;  Beleno, 

yst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Solanacee. 
lei-form,  obtuse.  Stamens  inclined.  Capmks  covered 
WUld. 

Willd.  1.^.  Plant,  i.  1010  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
m.  Med.  Bot.  i.  161.  Henbane  ii  usually  a  biennial 
pering,  whitlah,  fleshy^  somewhat  branching  root, 
semblance  to  tliat  of  parsiey  for  which  it  haa  been 
B  stem  is  erect,  round,  branching,  from  one  to  ihree 
ly  furnished  with  leaves.  Thèse  are  large,  oblong, 
«rith  pointed  segments,  undulated,  soft  to  the  toueh, 
«  the  stem.  The  upper  leaves  are  generally  entire. 
!S  are  hairy,  viseid,  and  of  a  sea-green  colour.  The 
i-sided  leafy  spikes,  which  terminale  the  branches, 

They  are  composed  of  a  calyx  with  five  pointed 
^à  corolla,  with  iive  unequal,  obtuse  segments  at  the 
erted  into  the  tube  df  the  corolla,  amd  a  pistil  with  a 
^heir  colour  is  an  obscure  yellow,  beauiifully  varie- 
The  fruit  is  a  globular  two-celled  capsule,  covered 
i  the  persistent  calyx,  and  containing  numerous  arpall 
rged  by  the  horizontal  séparation  of  the  lid.  The 
lâensive  smell. 

to  be  susceptible  of  considérable  diversity  of  cha- 
rieties  which  hâve  by  some  been  considered  as  dis- 
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tinct  species.  Thua  the  plant  is  sonietimes  annual,  the  stem  nmple,  the  letves 
more  deepljr  iocised  and  less  hairy  than  in  tbe  common  variety,  and  ths 
flowers  yellow  withoul  the  purpie  sireaks.  It  bas  nol  been  deiermined  whether 
any  différence  of  médical  properties  is  connected  witli  thèse  diversities  of 
cbaracter.  The  plant  is  found  in  the  northera  and  easlem  sections  of  tbe 
United  States,  occupying  waste  grounds  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  older  seltle- 
ments,  particularly  graveyards,  old  gardens,  and  tbe  foundations  of  rained 
bouses.  We  bave  seen  a  spécimen  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Ticonderoga. 
It  is  rare,  however,  in  this  country,  of  whicb  it  is  not  a  nalire,  baring  brôa 
introduced  from  Europe.  In  Great  Briiain,  France,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  it  grows  abundantly  along  the  roads,  around  villages,  amidst 
rubMsh,  and  in  uncultivated  places.     It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Tbe  H.  Mus,  so  named  from  tbe  whiteness  of  its  flowers,  is  used  in 
France  indiscrirninately  with  the  former  species,  which  it  resembles  exactly 
in  médicinal  properties. 

Ail  parts  of  the  Hyoscyamiu  niger  are  possessed  of  activiiy.  The 
leaves  are  tbe  part  usually  employed,  but  both  thèse  and  the  seeds  are  re- 
cognised  in  the  U.S.  and  London  Pharmacopœias.  Much  of  tbe  efiiracy 
of  henbane  dépends  upon  the  time  at  which  it  is  gathered.  The  leave* 
sbould  be  collected  soon  afier  the  plant  bas  flowered.  In  the  biennial 
plant,  those  of  the  second  year  are  asserted  by  Dr.  Houlton  to  be  greatlj 
préférable  to  those  of  tbe  first.  Tbe  latier,  be  informs  us,  are  less  clammy 
and  fetid,  yield  less  exlractive  matter,  and  are  medicinally  much  less  efiirient. 
As  the  plant  is  sometimcs  destroyed  by  the  severe  winters  in  England,  no 
leaves  of  the  second  year's  growth  are  obtainable,  and  tbe  market  is  on  tbese 
occasions  supplied  with  tbe  medicine  of  inferior  qualiiy.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  tbe  causes  of  its  great  inequalily  of  strengtb  and  uncertainty  of  opé- 
ration. Tbe  root  also  is  said  to  be  much  more  poisonous  in  tbe  second  year 
than  the  first. 

Properties.  Tbe  récent  leaves  bave,  when  bruised,  a  strong,  disagreeable, 
narcotic  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of  tobacco.  Their  taste  is  mucilaginous 
and  very  slightly  acrid.  When  dried,  they  havelittlesmell  or  taste.  Thrown 
upon  the  fire  they  bum  with  a  crackling  noise,  as  if  they  contained  a  nitrate, 
and  at  the  same  time  émit  a  strong  odour.  Their  virtnes  are  completeljr 
extracted  by  diluted  alcohol.  The  watery  infusion  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
inaipid,  with  the  narcotie  odour  of  tbe  plant.  The  leaves  bave  been  analyzed 
by  Lindbergsen,  wbo  obtained  from  tbem  a  narcotic  principle.  Tbe  seedm 
are  very  small,  roundisb,  compressed,  somewhat  kidney-sbaped,  a  liltle 
wrinkled,  of  a  gray  or  yellowish-gray  colour,  of  tbe  odour  of  the  plant,  and 
an  oleaginous  bitterisb  taste.  Analyzed  by  Brandes,  tbey  yielded  24-3 
per  cent,  of  fixed  oil,  1-4  of  a  solid  fatty  substance,  traces  of  sugar,  1*3  of 
gnm,  2'4  of  bassorin,  l'5  of  starcb,  3-4  of  a  substance  soluble  in  waler, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  precipilated  by  infusion  of  galls  (phytetimacoUa, 
Brandes),  4-5  of  albumen  soluble  or  coagnkted,  26-0  of  vegetable  fibre» 
24-1  of  water,  and  0-7  of  saline  matters,  including  an  alkaline  principle 
ealled  hyoscyamin  or  hyoscyamia,  combined  with  malic  acid.  But  the 
process  employed  by  Brandes  for  separating  this  principle,  bas  not  «uc- 
ceeded  in  other  hands  ;  and  it  was  doabtful  whether  the  substance  obiained 
by  that  experimenialist  was  really  what  be  supposed  it  to  be.  Geiger  an«i 
Hesse  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  tbe  existence  of  an  organic  alkal^  in 
hyoscyamus.  Its  extraction  from  the  plant  is  somewhat  diflicult.  in  consé- 
quence of  its  strong  tcndency  to  undergo  a  change  by  tbe  contact  of  alkaline 
solutions,  which  render  it  very  soluble  in  water.  The  foltowing  is  the 
process  of  the  lastpmentioned  chemiats.    The  seeds  of  the  plant  are  maoe-^ 
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tiaeture  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle 
repeated  adJitioas  of  lime  and  siilphuric  acid,  with 
iddilion,  and  then  siill  further  coacentrated  by  évapora- 
>wdered  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  and  the  precipitata 
d,  as  speedily  as  possible,  from  the  alkaline  carbonate 
iating  it  with  absolule  alcohol,  while  the  mother  waters 
treated  with  ether;  the  alcoholic  and  ethereai  liquors 
ated  with  lime,  filtered,  decolorized  with  animal  char- 
by  a  very  gentle  beat.  If  the  hyoscyaroia  now  depo- 
coloured,  it  will  be  necessary  to  combine  it  anew  with 
is  before,  in  order  to  obtain  it  quite  pure.    The  product 

tallizes  in  colourless,  transparent,  silky  needles,  which 
f  an  acrid  disagreeable  taite,  slightly  soluble  in  waler, 
ol  and  ether,  and  volatilizable  with  little  change  if  care- 

quickly  altered  by  contact  with  water  and  an  alkali, 
h  potassa  or  soda  is  completely  decomposed,  with  the 
amonia.     It  neutralizes  the  acids,  forming  with  them 

The  infusion  of  galls  précipitâtes  it  from  its  aqueous 
ilkali  and  its  salis  are  very  poisonous  ;  and  the  smallest 
into  the  eye,  produoes  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which 
lime, 
ield,  by  destructive  distillation,  a  very  poisonous  empy- 

s  and  UuB.  Hyoscyamus  ranks  among  the  narcotica. 
ies  it  gendy  accélérâtes  the  circulation,  increases  the 
asions  a  sensé  of  heat  in  the  throat,  and  after  a  short 
This  action  is  sometimes  attended  with  vertigo,  pain 
ated  pupils  ;  and  the  medicine  occasionally  acts  as  a 
ic,  and  even  produces  a  pustular  éruption.  It  does  not 
),  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  proves  laxative.  In  over 
rritates  the  brain  and  alimentary  canal,  causing  dilatation 
Ted  vision,  loss  of  speech,  delirium  or  stupor,  convul- 
in  in  the  bowels,  diarrhoea,  great  arterial  prostration, 
alarming  symptoms,  which  sometimes  end  in  death. 
aarks  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
B  to  be  counteracted  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
9,  Buch  as  lemoD-juice  and  vinegar,  are  recomroended 
>f  the  stomach.  Numerous  instances  might  be  adduced 
je  the  deleterioas  influence  of  ail  parts  of  the  H.  niger, 
:  quantities.  Upon  inferior  animais  its  efliects  are  not 
tVhile  it  proves  fatal  to  birds  and  dogs,  the  leaves  are 
pnnity  by  hotses,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  Il  is 
njury  has  in  some  cases  resulted  from  the  use  of  milk 
r  goats  which  had  been  feeding  on  henbane. 
ration  of  hyoscyamus  is  anodyne  and  soporific.  The 
n  to  the  ancients,  and  was  employed  by  some  of  the 
itioners;  but  had  fallen  into  disnse,  and  was  almost  for- 
Stiirck  again  introduced  it  into  notice.  By  this  cele- 
I  some  of  his  successors  it  was  prescribed  in  numerous 
may  crédit  their  leetimony,  with  the  happiest  eflects  ; 
rience  of  its  opération  has  been  such  as  very  much  to 
its  application.    It  is  at  présent  used  almost  exclusively 
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to  relieve  pain,  procure  sleep,  or  quiet  irregular  nenrous  action  ;  and  is  not 
•uppoaed  to  exercise  any  spécifie  curatire  influence  over  parlicular  diseases. 
Even  for  the  purposes  which  it  is  calculated  to  answer,  it  is  infitiitely  inferior 
to  opium  or  its  préparations;  aad  is  generally  resorled  to  only  in  cases  in 
which  the  latter  remedy  is  from  peculiar  circu instances  deetned  inadmissible. 
Hyoscyamus  has  one  great  advantage  over  opium  in  certain  cases,  that  it 
has  no  tendency  to  produce  constipation.  The  diseases  to  which  it  is  appli> 
cable  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate,  as  there  are  few  complaints  in  which 
circumi<tanceB  might  not  be  such  as  to  call  for  its  employment.  Nenralgie 
and  spasmodic  affections,  rheumatisra,  goût,  hysteria,  and  varions  pectONral 
diseases,  as  catarrh,  pertussis,  asthma,  phthigis,  &c.,  are  among  ihose  in 
which  it  is  mnst  frequeiitly  prescribed.  In  Europe,  where  the  fresh  leave* 
are  readily  obtained,  it  is  often  applied  externally  in  the  shape  of  lotion, 
cataplasm,  or  fomentation,  to  allay  pain  and  irritation,  in  scrofulous  or  can> 
cerous  ulcers,  scirrhous,  heniorrhoidal,  or  other  painful  tumours,  gouty  and 
rheumatic  swellings,  and  nervous  headache.  The  srooke  of  the  leaves  or 
seeds  has  aiso  been  used  in  toothaohe  ;  but  the  practice  is  decmed  hazardous. 
The  effeet  of  henbane  in  dilating  the  pupil,  when  applied  to  the  conjunC' 
tiva,  has  already  been  notioed.  For  this  purpose  it  is  used  by  European 
oculists,  previously  to  the  opération  for  cataract.  An  infusion  of  the  ieaves, 
or  a  solution  of  the  extract,  is  dropped  into  the  «ye.  The  eflect  is  usually 
greatest  at  the  end  of  four  hours  from  the  time  of  application,  and  in  twelve 
hours  ceases  entirely.  Vision  is  not  impaired  during  its  continuance.  Rei> 
singer  recommends  a  solution  of  hyoscyamia  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain 
to  twenty-four  of  water,  of  which. one  drop  ie  to  be  applied  to  the  eye. 

Henbane  may  be  given  in  substance,  exiraet,  or  tineture.     The  dose  of 
the  powdered  leaves  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  ;  that  of  the  seeds  somewhat 
smaller.      Tbe  common  extract,  or  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves 
(Extraclum  Hyoscyami,  U.8.),iB  exceedingly  variable  and  precarious  ia 
ils  opération,  being  aometimes  active,  sometimes  almost  inert.     The  usu^ 
dose  is  two  or  three  grains,  repeated  and  gradually  increased  till  the  desired 
efiect  is  obtained.     Culleu  rarely  procured  the  anodyne  opération  of  the 
medicine  till  he  had  carried  the  dose  to  eight,  ten,  or  even  iifteen  or  twenty 
grains.     CoUin  pnshed  it  to  thirty-six  grains  ;  and  Professor  Fouquier,  who 
experimented  largely  with  hyoscyamus  in  the  Hôpital  de  la  Charité,  gave 
two  hundred  and  iifty  grains  of  the  extract  during  twenty-four  hours,  with* 
ont  any  spécifie  or  eurative  impression.  (Richard,  £lem.  Hitt.  Nat,  3ted.) 
The  alcoholic  extract  prepared  from  the  recently  dried  leaves  (Exlraeturm 
Hyoscyami  Alcoholictnn,  U.  8.)  is  said  to  be  more  certain  and  effectuai. 
The  dose  of  this  to  begin  with  is  one  or  two  grains,  which  may  be  increased 
gradually  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  grains.     The  dose  of  the  tineture  is  one 
or  two  fluidrachms.     Â  good  plan  in  administering  any  of  the  préparations 
of  hyoscyamus  is  to  repeat  the  dose  every  honr  or  two  till  its  innuenoe  is 
felt. 

Off.Prtp.  Extraetum  Hyoscyami,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Extractnm 
Hyoscyami  Alcoholicum,  Ù.  S.f  Tinctura  Hyoscyami,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.  W. 
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ICHTHYOCOLLA.  U.S. 

Isinglass. 

•*  The  swimming^  bladder  of  Acipenser  Huso,  and  other  species  of  Aci- 
penser."  U.S. 

Fish-glae  ;  IcbthyocoHc,  cotle  de  poiMon,  Fr-i  Rauaenblase,  Fitcbleim,  Oemt./  Colla 
di  peace,  Aai  ;  Cola  de  peseado,  Sfnn. 

Isinglass  is  a  gelatihous  substance,  prepared  chiefly  from  the  sounds  or 
awimming  bladders  of  fiahes,  especially  those  of  différent  species  of  stu^ 
geoo.  Thongb  no  longer  relained  by  any  of  the  British  Collèges  in  their 
officinal  catalogrues,  it  still  has  a  place  in  the  Pharroacopœia  of  the  United 
States,  and  being  universally  kept  in  the  shops,  requires  at  least  a  brief 
notice  in  the  présent  work. 

In  most  fishes  ihere  is  a  membranous  bag,  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen,  commnnicating  frequently,  though  not  alnrays,  by  means  of  a 
dact,  with  the  œsophagns  or  stomach,  and  conlaining  usually  a  mixture  of 
ozygen  and  nitrogen  gases  in  various  proportions.  From  the  supposition 
that  it  was  intended  by  its  expansion  or  contraction  to  enable  the  fish  to 
rise  or  aink  in  the  water,  it  has  been  denominated  twimming  bladder, 
It  is  of  différent  shape  in  différent  fishes,  and  consista  of  three  coats,  of 
which  the  two  interior  are  thin  and  délicate,  Jhe  outer  tough  and  of  a  silvery 
whiteness. 

The  .acipenser  Httso,  or  béluga  of  the  Russians,  is  particularly  designated 
by  the  Pharmacopœia  as  the  species  of  sturgeon  from  which  isinglass  is  pro- 
eared  ;  but  three  otbers,  the  Â.  Ruthemu,  or  sterlet,  A.  Sturio,  or  common 
sturgeon,  and  w7.  ileUatut,  or  starred  sturgeon,  also  fumish  large  quantities 
to  eooimerce.     Ail  thèse  fish  inhabit  the  iqterior  waters  of  Russia,  especially 
the  Wolga,  and  other  streams  which  empty  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Immense 
qnaotities  are  annually  taken  and  consumed  as  food  by  the  Russians.     The 
air-bags  are  removed  from  the  fish,  and,  having  been  slit  open  and  washed 
in  water  in  order  to  separate  the  blood,  fat,  and  adhering  extraneous  mem- 
branea,  are  spread  out,  and  when  sufficiently  stiffened  are  formed  into  cylin- 
drical  rolls,  the  ends  of  which  are  brought  together  and  secured  by  pegs. 
The  shape  given  to  the  roU  is  that  of  a  staple,  or  more  accurately  that  of  a 
lyre,  which  it  firmly  retains  when  dried.     Thus  prepared  it  is  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  ttaple  itinglati,  and  is  distinguished  into  the 
bng  and  short  staple.    Sometimes  the  membranes  are  dried  in  a  flat  state, 
or  simply  folded,  and  then  receive  the  name  of  leafov  book  isinglass.    The 
•craps  or  fragments  of  thèse  varieties,  with  Tarions  other  parts  of  the  fish, 
are  boiled  in  water,  which  dissolves  the  gelatin,  and  upon  evaporation  leaves 
it  in  a  solid  state.     This  is  called  cake  isinglass,  from  the  shape  which  it  is 
made  to  assume.     It  is  sometimes,  however,  in  globular  masses.     Of  thèse 
varieties  the  long  steqtle  is  said  to  be  the  best;  but  the  finest  book  isinglass 
is  not  snrpassed  by  any  brought  to  this  coantry.     It  is  remarkable  for  its 
beaotifnl  iridescence  by  transmitted  light.     One  hundred  grains  of  this  isin- 
^ass  dissolve  in  ten  onnces  of  water,  forming  a  Iremulous  jelly  when  cold, 
and  yield  bot  two  grains  of  membranous  insoluble  residuum.    The  priée  of 
it  is  from  three  dollars  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  a  poond.     That  in  cakes  is 
brownish,  of  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  employed  only  in  the  arts.     Inferioi 
kiods,  with  the  same  commercial  tilles,  are  said  to  be  prepared  frotn  Vhe 
peritoneom  and  intestines  of  the  fish. 

Isinglass  littlc  inferior  to  the  Russian  is  made  in  Icelaod  from  the  sonnds 
of  the  ood  and  ling. 
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Considérable  qiiantities  of  isinglass  are  manufactured  in  New  England 
from  tlie  intestines  of  tlie  cod — Morrhua  Americana  (Storer,  lieport  on 
Finhes  of  Masf.,  1839) — and  of  sonie  of  ils  allied  fishea.  This  sort  is  in 
ihe  fortn  of  thin  ribbons  several  feet  in  lenglii,  and  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  in  width.  Il  scUs  at  from  seventy-fîve  to  ninety  cents  a  pounil. 
One  hundred  grains  dissolve  almost  entirely  in  water,  Icaving  but  two  grains 
of  insoluble  membrane,  and  form  a  tremulous  jeily  when  cold  with  eight 
ounces  of  water.  It  is,  therefore,  as  pure  and  nearly  as  strong  a  gelatin  as 
the  Russian  isinglass,  but  retains  a  fishy  taste  and  odeur,  which  render  it 
unfil  for  culinary  or  médicinal  purposes. 

VVe  receive  from  Brazil  the  air-bladders  of  a  large  fish,  prepared  by  dry- 
ing  them  in  their  distended  slale.  Tiiey  are  oblong,  tapering  and  pomted  at 
one  end,  bifid  with  the  remains  of  iheir  pneumatic  duct  at  ihe  olher,  and  of 
a  firm  consistance. 

Isinglass  of  a  good  quality  is  also  made,  in  New  York,  from  the  soundsof 
the  weak  fish — Otolilhus  regalis  of  Cuvier  (Storer,  liep.  on  Fishesof  Mass., 
p.  33.) — and  perhaps  of  othcr  fishes  caught  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
sounds  are  dried  whole,  or  merely  split  open,  and  vary  much  in  size  and 
texture,  weighingfrom  a  drachm  up  to  an  ounce. 

An  article  cailed  "  refined  or  transpurent  isinglass,"  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing  the  New  England  isinglass  in  hot  water,  and  spreading  the  solution  to 
dry  on  oiled  musiin.  It  is  in  very  thin  transparent  plates,  and  is  an  excellent 
glue,  but  retains  a  strong  fishy  odour.  It  sells  at  about  two-ihirds  the  pricc 
of  the  Russia  isinglass. 

A  préparation  cailed  Cooper's  gelatin,  bas  been  inlroduced  as  a  substilute 
for  isinglass  in  the  making  of  jellies.  Il  appears  to  be  the  dried  froth  of  a 
solution  of  pure  bone  glue.* 

Isinglass  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  shops  eut  into  fine  shreds,  and  is  thn« 
more  easily  acted  on  by  boiling  water. 

In  ils  purest  form  it  is  whitish,  semi-transparent,  of  a  shining,  pearly  ap- 
pearance,  and  destitute  of  smell  and  taste.  The  iïiferior  kinds  are  yellowish 
and  more  opaque.  In  cold  water  it  softcns,  swells  up,  and  becomes  opales- 
cent. Boiling  water  entirely  dissolves  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  minute 
proportion  of  impurilies,  amounting,  according  to  Mr.  Hatchet,  to  less  than 
two  parts  in  the  hundred.  The  solution  on  cooling  assumes  the  form 
of  a  jelIy,  which  consists  of  pure  gelatin  and  water.  Isinglass  is  in  fact  the 
purest  form  of  gelatin  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  may  be  used  when- 
ever  this  principle  is  required  as  a  lest.  Il  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is 
dissolved  readily  by  most  of  the  diluted  acids,  and  by  solutions  of  the  alka- 
lies.  It  bas  a  strong  afTinily  for  tannin,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble 
compound.  Roiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a 
peculiar  saccharine  matter.     Ils  aqueous  solution  speedily  putréfies. 

Médical  Froperlies  and  Uses.  Isinglass  bas  no  peculiar  médical  proper- 
ties.  It  may  be  given  internally,  in  the  form  of  jelly,  as  a  highly  nutritions 
article  of  diet;  but  it  bas  no  advantages  over  the  jelly  prepared  from  calves- 
feet.  Three  drachras  impart  sufficient  consistency  to  a  pint  of  water.  It  is 
employed  in  the  arts  for  clarifying  liquors,  and  imparting  lustre  to  variou» 
■woven  fabrics.  Added  in  small  quantilies  to  vegetable  jellies,  it  gives  them 
a  tremidous  appearance,  which  Ihey  want  when  unmixed.  As  a  test  of  tan- 
nin it  is  used  in  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  ten  fluidounces  of 
distilled  water.     Il  forms  the  basis  of  the  English  court-plaster.  W. 

•  We  hâve  derived  the  iibove  facts  in  relation  to  American  Isinglass  from  Mr.  D.  B. 
Smith.  (See  also  a  paper  by  this  aulhor  In  the  Journ.  of  Ihe  Pliil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  iii.  17 
>nd  93  ) 
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*ÎULA.  U.  S.  Secondary,  Lond. 
Ekcampane. 

lia  Helenium."  U.S.  "Inula  Helenium.  Radix."  Lond. 
A  HELENIUM.  Radix.  DiA. 

'urzel,  Oerm.;  Ënula  campano,  Jtat.,  Span. 

t.   Syngenesia  Superâua. — Nat.  Ord.  Composits-Aste- 

A.8teraces,  lÀndley, 

acle  naked.   Seed-doum  simple.  Anthera  enSing  in  two 

Wiild.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2089;  Woodr.  Med.  Bot.  p.  64. 
laa  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  stem,  which  is  roand, 
iafy,  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  and  branehed  near  ihe 
ire  large,  ovate,  serrate,  crowded  with  reticular  veins, 
reen  upon  the  upper  surface,  downy  on  the  under,  and 
ahy  midrib.     Those  which  spring  directiy  from  the  root 

of  the  stem  sessile  and  embracing.  The  flowers  are 
'ellow  colour,  and  stand  singly  at  the  ends  of  the  stem 
j  calyz  ezhibits  several  rows  of  imbricaled  ovate  scales. 
'ay  are  numeroua,  spreading,  linear,  and  tridentate  at  the 
are  striated,  qaadrangular,  ami  furnished  with  a  simple 
ippus. 

tiandsome  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  is  also 
:al  use.  h  has  been  introduced  into  our  gardens,  and 
ized  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  growing  in  low  mea- 
ladsides,  from  New  Engiand  to  Penosylvania.  It  flowers 
The  roots,  which  are  the  officinal  part,  should  be  dug 
in  the  second  year  of  their  growth.  When  older  they 
'  and  woody. 

'  elecampane  is  very  thiek  and  branehed,  having  whitish 
lions  which  aie  furnished  with  thread-like  fibres.  It  is 
iternally  whitish  and  âeshy  ;  and  the  transverse  sections 
es.  The  dried  root,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  usaaily  in 
isverse  slices,  and  of  a  grayish  colour  internally.  The 
[mphorous,  and,  especially  in  the  dried  root,  agreeably 
te,  at  first  glutinous  and  said  to  resemble  that  of  rancid 
1  chewing,  warm,  aromatic,  and  bitter.  Ils  médical  vir- 
f  alcohol  and  water,  the  former  becoming  most  strongly 
s  bitterness  and  puagency.  A  peculiar  principle  resem- 
scovered  in  elecampane  by  Rose,  a  chemist  of  Berlin, 
t/tn/  but  the  title  inidin,  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
adopted.  It  diflers  from  starch  in  being  deposited  un- 
olutio»  in  boiling  water  when  the  liquor  cools,  and  in 
instead  of  a  blue  eolour  with  Ibdine.  It  has  been  found 
'eral  other  plants.     Besides  thts  principle,  elecampane 

to  John,  a  wbite,  concrète  substance,  called  helenin, 
iroperties  between  the  essential  oils  and  camphor,  and 
ition  with  water;  a  bitter  extractive,  soluble  in  water 
acrid,  bitter  resin,  having  an  aromatic  odour  when  heated  ; 
lin  ;  traces  of  volatile  oil;  a  little  wax  ;  and  various  saline 

et  and  Usa.    Elecampane  is  tonic  and  gently  stimulant, 
34» 
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hiula. — lodinum. 


■nd  haf  be«n  supposée!  to  possess  diaphoretic,  diarettc,  ezpecton 
enamenagogue  propertiet.  By  the  ancienta  it  was  tnneh  employé 
cially  in  the  complaints  peculiar  to  females  ;  and  it  is  still  occasionall] 
ed  to  in  cases  of  retained  or  suppressed  menstruation.  In  this  cour 
chiefly  used  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  is  sometimes  b' 
when  the  aflection  of  the  chest  is  attended  with  weakness  of  the  è 
organs,  or  with  gênerai  debility.  From  a  belief  in  its  deobstruent  ; 
retic  virtues,  it  was  formerly  prescribed  in  chronic  engorgements  of  tl 
minai  viscera,  and  the  dropsy  to  which  they  so  oflen  give  rise.  It 
been  highly  recomraended  both  as  an  internai  and  external  remedy  i 
psora,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  usual  modes  of  admin 
are  in  powder  and  décoction.  The  dose  of  the  former  is  from  a  se 
a  drachm.  The  décoction  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  half  an  ounc 
root  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidoun 
Off.Prtp.  Confectio  Piperis  Nigri,  Lond.,  Dttb. 


\4' 


lODINUM.  U.S. 

lodine. 

Off.  Syn.  lODINIUM.  Lond.,  Dub.;  lODINEUM.  Ed. 

Iode,  Fr.;  lod,  Otm.;  lodina,  liai.,  Span. 

lodine  is  an  elementary  non-metaltlc  body,  having  many  anal 
chlorine.  It  was  discovered  in  1812  by  Courtois,  a  soda  manufai 
Paris.  Some  years  after  its  discovery,  its  therapeutic  powers  we 
and  thèse  having  been  found  valuable,  it  has  gradnally  come  into  gen 
so  that  at  the  présent  day  it  is  universally  recognised  as  a  standard  ri 

Naturcd  State  and  Préparation.  lodine  exi^ts  in  certain  marii 
tables,  particularly  the  fuci  or  common  sea-weeds  ;  in  the  animal  k 
in  sponge,  the  oyster,  various  polypi,  and  cod's  liver  oil;  and,  in  the 
kingdom,  in  sea-water  in  minute  quantity,  in  certain  sait  springa 
with  silver  in  a  rare  Mexican  minerai,  and  in  a  zinc  ore  from  Sili 
was  first  discovered  in  the  United  States  in  the  waterof  the  Congress 
at  Saratoga,  by  Dr.  William  Usher  ;  and  afterwards  in  the  same  \ 
Dr.  J.  H.  Steel,  who  ascertained  it  to  be  in  the  state  of  iodide  of 
(See  p.  114.)  It  was  aiso  detected  in  small  quantity  in  the  Kenhav 
waters,  by  the  late  Professer  Emmet  of  the  University  of  Virginis 
exists  in  the  bittern  ofthe  saltworks  of  western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  ai 
about  eight  grains  to  the  gallon.  In  sea-weeds,  the  iodine  probably 
the  State  of  iodide  of  sodium.  In  both  England  and  France,  sea-n 
bnmed  for  the  sake  of  their  ashes  ;  the  prcrauct  being  a  dark-coloui 
mass  called  kelp.  This  substance  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  e 
iodide  of  sodium,  more  or  less  common  sait,  chloride  of  potassium, 
of  soda,  &c. 

Préparation.  It  is  from  kelp  that  iodine  is  obtained,  and  that  pro 
Great  Britain  is  exclusively  manufactured  in  Glasgow.  The  kelp,  i 
an  average,  contains  a  224ih  part  of  iodine,  is  lixiviated  in  water,  i 
about  half  dissolves.  The  solution  is  concentrated  to  a  pellicle,  wh 
the  salts,  except  the  iodide  of  sodium,  are  almost  completely  separatc 
dnring  the  concentration,  or  the  subséquent  cooling,  beIng  less  soh 
the  iodide.  The  remaining  liquor,  which  is  dense  and  dark-coU 
rendered  sour  by  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  carbonic  acid,  sulphurette 
gen  and  sulphurous  acid  are  evolved,  and  sulphur  is  deposited.  Th 
is  now  introduced  into  a  leaden  still,  and  distilled  with  a  portion  of  d 
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«f  nmigtneae  into  a  séries  of  glass  receivera,  inaerted  into  one  another,  in 
which  the  iodine  is  eondensed.  In  this  process  the  iodide  of  sodium  is 
decomposed,  and  the  iodine  evolved  ;  and  ihe  sulphuric  acid,  deutozide  of 
manganèse,  and  sodium  unité,  so  as  lo  form  the  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
xoanganese  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Froperlie*.  Iodine  is  a  soft,  friable,  opaque  substance,  in  the  form  of 
cristalline  scales  of  a  bluish-black  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  possesses 
a  strong  and  peculiar  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  chlorine,  and  a 
hot  acrid  laste.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces  an  evanesceni  yellow  stain. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  a  little  less  than  5.  It  is  a  volatile  substance,  and  évaporâtes 
even  al  common  températures,  provided  it  be  in  a  moist  state.  Whea 
heated  it  évaporâtes  more  rapidly,  and  when  the  température  reaches  225°, 
it  fuses,  and  rises  in  a  rich  purple  vaponr,  a  property  which  suggested  its 
name.  Its  vaponr  has  the  sp.  gr.  of  8-7,  and  is  the  lieaviest  aëriform  sub- 
ttance  known.  If  inhaled  mixed  with  air,  it  excites  cough  and  irritâtes  the 
nostrils.  When  it  cornes  in  contact  with  cool  surfaces,  it  condenses  in 
brilliant  steei-gray  crystals.  Iodine  is  soluble  in  7000  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  solution  in 
irater  has  no  taste,  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  light  brown  colour;  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  a  nearly  black  hue.  Its  solability  in  water  is  very  much  increased 
by  the  addition  of  certain  salts,  as  the  chloride  of  sodium,  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
or  iodide  of  potassium.  In  chemical  habitudes  it  resembles  chlorine  ;  but 
its  affinities  are  weaker.  Its  équivalent  namber  is  126-3.  It  combines  with 
most  of  the  non-metallic,  and  neariy  ail  the  metallic  bodies,  forroing,  when 
the  eombination  is  not  acid,  the  class  of  compounds  called  iodida.  Some 
of  thèse,  as  the  iodides  of  iron,  mercury,  lead,  potassium,  and  sulphnr,  are 
officinal.  It  forma  with  oxygen  one  oxide,  and  three  acids,  the  iodoua, 
iodie,  and  kyperiodic  acids,  and  with  hydrogen,  a  gascons  acid,  analogons 
in  properties  and  constitution  to  the  muriatic,  called  hydriodie  or  iodohydrie 
aad. 

Iodine  may,  in  most  cases,  be  recognised  by  its  characteristic  purple 
TapouT  ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  made  évident,  it  is  detected  unerringly 
by  starcb,  which  produces  with  it  an  insoluble  eombination  of  a  deep  blue 
o^onr.  This  test  was  discovered  by  Colin  and  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  and, 
aocording  to  Siromeyer,  is  so  délicate,  that  it  will  indicate  the  présence  of 
iodine  in  450,000  times  its  weight  of  water.  In  order  that  the  test  may 
succeed,  the  iodine  must  be  in  a  free  state,  and  the  solutions  cold.  To  ren- 
der  it  free  when  it  happens  to  be  in  eombination,  a  little  nitric  acid  must  b6 
added  to  the  solution  suspected  to  contain  it. 

Adultération*.  Iodine  is  said  to  be  occasionally  adulterated  with  mine- 
rai coal,  charcoal,  plumbago,  and  black  oxide  of  manganèse;  but  neither 
Dr.  Pereira  nor  Dr.  Christison  has  found  any  of  thèse  substances  in  samples 
of  iodine  which  they  bave  examined.  They  are  easily  detected  by  thehr 
fixed  natore,  while  pure  iodine  is  whoUy  vaporizable,  or  by  their  insolubility 
in  alcohol.  Èifi  impnrity  which  is  almost  always  présent  in  commercial 
iodine  is  water.  Several  years  ago  Dr.  Christison  called  attention  to  this 
bei,  and  until  within  a  récent  period  he  had  not  met  with  any  British  iodine 
which  did  not  contain  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  moistnre.  This 
impurity  is  of  conséquence,  as  it  interfères  with  unifbrmity  in  the  iodine 
préparations.  If  considérable,  it  is  «asily  detected  by  the  iodine  adhering 
to  the  inside  of  the  bottle.  The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia  has  given  a  test 
which  détecta  ail  impurity  beyond  two  per  cent.  It  is  founded  opon  the 
fact  that  pore  iodine,  diffased  in  water,  forma  a  clear  solution  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  quicklime.    Accordingly,  an  aroount  of  quiekiime  is  directed 
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which  is  not  qoite  snfficient  to  fonn  a  eolourla»  solution  with  iodine  con- 
taining  two  per  cent,  of  impurity  ;  and,  hetice,  if  the  sample  oontain  mon 
impuri^y,  the  lime  is  compétent  to  produce  this  effect.  With  this  explan» 
tion,  the  Edinburgh  directions  for  applying  the  test  will  be  understood, 
"  Thirty-niae  grains  [of  iodine^  wiih  nine  grains  of  quicklime  and  thre« 
ounces  of  water,  when  heated  short  of  ebullition,  slowly  form  a  perfeci 
solution,  which  is  yellowish  or  brownish  if  the  iodine  be  pure,  bnt  colourlesi 
if  ihere  be  above  two  per  cent,  of  water  or  other  impurity." 

Tbe  Edinburgh  Collège,  in  view  of  the  almost  uniform  présence  of  watei 
in  commercial  iodine,  and  of  its  conséquent  anfitness  "  for  making  pharma- 
ceutical  préparations  of  uniform  strengih,"'  directs  it  to  '*  be  dried  by  being 
placed  in  a  shallow  basin  of  earthenware,  in  a  small  confined  space  of  air, 
with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of  fresh-burnt  lime,  till  it  scarcely 
adhères  to  the  inside  of  a  dry  bottle." 

Médical  Properties  and  Ute».    Iodine  was  first  employed  as  a  medicine 
in  1820,  for  the  cure  of  goitre,  by  Dr.  Goindet,^  Senior,  of  Geneva.    Il 
opérâtes  as  a  gênerai  excitant  of  the  living  actions,  bot  particularly  of  the 
absorbent  and  glandular  Systems.    Its  spécial  actions  are  varied  by  its  degrec 
of  concentration,  state  of  combination,  dose,  Sic.;  and  hence,  under  diflerent 
eircumstances  of  the  lemedy  and  of  the  System,  it  is  deemed  capable  of  acting 
as  a  corrosive,  irritant,  desiccant,  tonic,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  emmena- 
gogue.     It  probably  acts  by  entering  into  the  circulation;  at  least  it  bas  been 
proved  by  Dr.  A.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  that  it  enters  a  number  of  the 
sécrétions,  particularly  the  urine  and  saliva,  not,  as  he  belieres,  in  an  on- 
combined  state,  but  in  tliat  of  hydriodic  acid.     Cantu  detected  it  not  only  in 
the  urine  and  saliva,  but  aiso  in  the  sweat,  milk,  and  blood,  and  always  as 
hydriodic  acid  or  an  iodide.     Its  tonic  opération  is  evinced  by  its  strength- 
ening  the  digestive  organs,  and  increasing  the  appetite,  which  are  the  most 
constant  effects  of  its  use.     Salivation  is  occasionally  produced  by  it,  and 
sometimes  soreness  of  mouth  only.     In  some  cases,  pustular  éruptions  and 
coryza  hâve  been  produced  ;  effects  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  reroedy  is 
given  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium.     When  taken  in  an  overdose  it 
acts  as  an  irritant  poison.     In  doses  of  two  draehms,  administered  to  dogs, 
it  produced  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  death  in  seven  days  ;   and  the 
stomach  on  dissection  was  found  studded  with  numerous  Htde  ulcers  of  a 
yellow  colour.     In  the  dose  of  from  four  to  six  grains  in  man,  it  produces  a 
sensé  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  sickness  and  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  at 
lengtb  Tomiting  and  colic.     Thèse  facts  demonstrate  the  activity  of  iodine, 
and  show  the  necessity  of  caution  in  its  exhibition.     Even  whien  given  in 
médicinal  doses,  especially  if  thèse  be  rather  large,  it  sometimes  produces 
dangerous  symptoms  ;  such  as  restlessness,  palpitation,  a  sensé  of  bnming 
along  thegullet,  excessive  thirst,  acute  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  and 
purging,  violent  cramps,  rapid  and  extrême  emaciation,  and  fréquent  puise. 
The  condition  of  the  System,  in  which  the  poisonous  effects  of  iodine  are 
developed,  is  called  iodittn,  Though  it  may  be  produced  by  incautions  doses 
of  the  medicine,  too  long  continued,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  some- 
times arises,  under  other  eircumstances,  from  causes  not  well  explained. 
On  the  other  hand,  large  doses  hâve  been  given  for  a  long  time  with  per- 
fect  impunity.     This  variable  opération  of  iodine  may  in  some  measure  be 
accounted  for  by  the  variable  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  the  more  or 
less  amylaceous  character  of  the  food  ;  starch  having  the  power  of  uniting 
with  iodine  and  rendering  it  mild.     Upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  symp- 
toms of  fever  or  gênerai  nervous  dislurbance,  indicating  the  approacb  of 
iodism,  the  remedy  shonld  be  instantly  laid  aside.    Dr.  Lugol,  of  Paris,  who 
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hna  Dsed  iodine  more  methodically  than  any  otiier  praetitioner,  has  never 
observed  thèse  akrming  efiecis  to  arise  from  the  remedy,  given  in  the  small 
doses  and  in  the  state  of  dilution  in  which  hfi  is  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it. 
He  has  not  foand  it  to  cause  emaclation,  hœmoptysis,  pulmonary  tubercles, 
or  other  bad  effects.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  the 
théâtre  of  his  extensive  trials  of  the  remedy  in  scrofuloas  diseases,  many 
of  the  patients  gained  flesh  and  improved  in  gênerai  heahh. 

Notwithstanding  thts  testimony,  we  hâve  indubitable  évidence  that  rapid 
emacialioD  is  occasionally  produced  by  iodine;  and  a  long  course  of  the 
remedy,  as  when  administered  for  the  cure  of  bronchocele,  has  in  some 
instances  produced  absorption  of  the  manimœ.  The  wastingof  the  testicles, 
nnder  similar  circnmstances,  is  comparatively  rare.  Dr.  R.  Coates,  of  this 
city,  reports  a  case  in  the  Médical  Examiner,  of  the  complète  absorption  of 
tfie  female  breast  from  iodine  ;  but  the  mammae  recovered  their  original 
dcTelopment  after  the  lapse  of  a  year. 

Iodine  has  been  principally  employed  in  diseases  of  the  absorbent  and 
glandnlar  Systems.  In  ascites  it  has  been  used  with  success  by  Dr.  Baron. 
It  is  said  not  to  act  efficaciously  while  the  abdomen  is  tense,  and  ihe  absorb- 
eots  consequently  compressed,  but  opérâtes  after  this  condition  is  removed 
by  tapping.  Dr.  Bardsiey  recommends  it  in  that  fonn  of  ascites  which  is 
connected  with  diseased  tirer.  It  has  been  used  snccessfully  by  some 
British  practitioners  in  ovarian  tnmours,  but  failed  in  the  hands  of  others. 
In  glandnlar  enlargements  and  morbid  growths,  its  use  has  proved  more 
efficacions  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  class  of  diseases.  Dr.  Coindet  dis- 
corered  its  extraordinary  power  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  thy- 
Toid  gland  in  bronchocele  ;  and  it  has  been  used  with  more  or  less  success  in 
enki^ements  of  the  liver,  spleen,  mamms,  testes,  and  otems.  When  used  in 
bronchocele,  its  good  effects  are  commonly  shown  in  three  weeks,  but  often 
Bot  natil  the  treatment  has  been  continned  for  a  longer  time.  In  induration 
and  enlai^ment  of  the  liver,  where  mercnry  has  failed  or  is  inadmissible, 
iodine  forms  onr  best  resource.  In  chronic  diseases  of  the  nterus,  attended 
with  induration  and  enlargement,  and  in  hard  tumours  of  the  cervix,  and 
indnraled  pnckerings  of  the  edges  of  the  os  tinc»,  iodine  has  occasionally 
effected  a  cure,  administered  internally,  and  mbbed  into  the  cerrix  in  the 
form  of  ointment  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  every  night.  The  emmena- 
gogne  power  of  iodine  has  been  noticed  by  several  practitioners  ;  and  Dr. 
Lagol  mentions  instances,  among  his  scrofulons  patients,  in  which  it  cured 
obstracted  and  painfnl  menstruation.  It  has  been  recommended  in  gleet, 
and  also  in  gonorrhœa  and  leucorrhoea,  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
hâve  sobsided.  In  psendo-syphilis  and  cachexy  arising  from  the  abuse 
of  mercnry,  it  is  one  of  onr  best  remédies  ;  but  to  the  treatment  of  thèse 
cases  iodide  of  potassinm  is  considered  to  be  best  snited.  (See  Potanu. 
Mîdum.)  lo  chronic  rfaenmatism  it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  some,  par^ 
ticnlarly  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium  ;  and  by  Gendrin  it  has  been 
employed  in  the  acnte  forms  of  goût,  with  the  eflect,  as  he  supposed,  of 
entting  short  the  fits.  Dr.  Manson,  of  Nottingham,  England,  in  his  work 
pablished  in  1825,  on  the  médical  efieets  of  iodine,  has  recorded  casea  of 
in  efficacy  in  several  nervons  diseases,  such  as  chorea  and  paralysis.  In 
Tarions  sealy  entaneous  diseases,  the  internai  and  extemal  nse  of  the  pré- 
parations of  iodine  is  very  much  relied  on. 

It  is  in  serofoloos  diseases  that  the  most  interesting  resnlts  hâve  been 
obtained  by  the  nse  of  iodine.  Dr.  Coindet  first  directed  public  attention  to 
its  eflecto  in  serofnla,  and  Dr.  Manson  reported  a  number  of  cases  of  this 
dicease  in  the  form  of  enlarged  glands,  uleers,  and  <^hthalmia,  occarring  in 
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his  practice  between  1821  and  1824,  in  a  large  proportion  of  which  the  du 
ease  was  éither  ciired  or  meliorated,  and  the  gênerai  heàith  much  inaproved 
But  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Lugol  for  the  most  extended  and  valaable  n 
searches  in  relation  to  the  use  of  iodine  in  the  différent  forms  of  scrofuli 
This  physician  began  his  trials  with  the  remedy  in  the  hospital  Saint  Loui 
in  1827,  and  made  known  his  results  in  three  Memoirs  publinhed  in  1829 
1830,  and  1831.  Thèse  memoirs  give  the  détail  of  asuccess  which  wouldstag 
ger  belief,  were  not  the  résulta  substantiated  by  committees  of  distingiiishe< 
physicians  of  the  French  Royal  Âcademy  of  Sciences.  The  scrofulou! 
affections  in  which  Dr.  Lugol  succeeded  by  the  administration  of  iodini 
were  glandular  tubercles,  especially  of  the  neck,  ophthalmia,  ozaena,  noi 
me  langere  (dartre  rongeante  scrophuleuse),  and  fistulous  and  carious  ulcers 
He  also  obiained  favourable  results  in  some  cases  of  scrofulous  syphilis  bj 
the  use  of  the  iodide  of  mercury.  In  connexion  wilh  Dr.  Lugol's  results  ii 
scrofulous  affections,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  Dr.  Manson  derived 
beneât  from  the  use  of  iodine  in  while  swelling,  bip-joint  disease,  and  dis- 
tortions  of  the  spine,  diseases  generally  admitted  to  bîe  more  or  less  dépend- 
ent on  the  scrofulous  taint. 

Iodine  is  employed  both  internally  and  externally.  Internally  it  is  some- 
times  used  in  the  form  of  tincture;  but  Dr.  Lugol  objecta  to  this  préparation 
as  of  unequal  strength,  and  as  being  liable  to  hâve  the  iodine  precipitated 
by  water  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  where  it  is  apt  to  produce  too  irri- 
tating  an  action.  (See  Tïnclura  lodini  Composila.)  This  physician  prefers 
a  mixed  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  distiUed  water.  He 
employa  three  strengths,  namely,  three-fourths  of  a  grain,  one  grain,  and  a 
grain  and  a  quarter  of  iodine  to  half  a  pint  of  dislilled  water  ;  the  quaniity  of 
iodide  of  potassium  being  in  each  solution  double  the  quaniity  of  the  iodioe.* 
Thèse  solutions  are  permanent,  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  an  orange 
colour.  The  London  Collège  bas  imitated  this  combination  in  a  new  officinal 
formula.  (See  Liquor  Potassii  lodidi  Compositut.)  The  mode  of  admin- 
istration employed  by  Dr.  Lugol  for  his  solutions,  is  to  give  two-thirds  of 
the  weakest  solution,  or  half  a  grain  of  iodine  daily  for  the  first  fortnight; 
the  weakest  solution  entire  for  the  second  and  tliird  fortnight  ;  the  mediom 
solution  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  fortnight  ;  and  lastly,  in  some  cases,  the 
strongest  solution  for  the  remainder  of  the  treatment.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  he  had  not  occasion  to  resort  to  the  strongest  solution.  He 
gives  half  the  daily  quantity  in  the  moming  fasting,  and  the  other  half,  an 
hoorbefore  dinner;  each  portion  being  slighlly  sweetened  at  the  moment  of 
taking  it.  For  the  convenience  of  making  the  weak  iodine  solution,  or  of 
administering  the  remedy  by  drops,  Dr.  Lugol  prépares  a  concenirated 
solution,  consisting.  of  a  scruple  of  iodine  and  two  scruples  of  iodide  of 
potassium  dissolved  in  seven  fluidrachms  of  water.t  Of  this  solution  tlie 
dose  is  six  drops  twice  a  day,  (in  the  raorning  fasting,  and  an  hour  befors 
dinner,)  in  a  glass  of  sweetened  water,  gradually  increasing  weekly  by  two 
drops  at  a  time,  until  the  dose  reaches  to  thirty  or  thirty-six  drops.  For 
chiidren  under  seven  years,  the  dose  is  two  drops  twice  a  day,  gradually 
increased  to  five.  This  solution  bas  been  made  officinal  in  the  last  édition 
of  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia.    (See  Liquor  lodini  Cotnpo*itut.)    It 

*  In  the  original  Morooir  of  Dr.  Lofrol,  the  gn'm*  are  Frencb,  and  the  qntnlitT  of 
water  eight  French  ounces;  but  to  Tacilltate  prescription  we  hâve  aappoeed  them  Engliib 
grainK,  and  bave  sub^litiited  half  a  pint  for  the  eight  French  ounces  of  water  ;  chanfM 
which  will  not  make  the  «olutiona  materially  «tronger. 

t  In  the  original  It  ia  $ntn  ouncM  /  but  from  the  context  of  the  anthor,  this  if  eridenll; 
•  mùprint  for  »*ven  drachme. 
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will  be  observed  that  thèse  doses  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  usuaRj 
employed  by  Dr.  Cbindet. 

The  external  treatmenl  by  iodine  may  be  divided  into  local  and  gener^K- 
By  its  use  in  this  way  it  does  not  merely  create  a  topical  effect  on  tlie  skiA; 
bat  by  its  absorption  produces  its  peculiar  constitutional  impression.  Dr. 
Lugol  bas  given  a  namber  of  furmulse  for  préparations  for  the  local  use  of 
iodine,  a  short  account  of  which  may  be  usefully  inserted  hère.  His  iodine 
oinlment  varies  in  strengih  from  six  to  twelve  grains  of  iodine,  mixed  with 
from  two  to  four  scrnpies  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to  the  ounce  of  lard.  (See 
Vngumtum  lodirà  Compositum.)  It  has  a  mahogany  colour,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  frictions  to  scrofulous  turaours,  and  as  a  dressing  to  scrofalous 
ulcers.  The  ointmmt  ofprotiodide  ofmercury  which  he  recommend8,,con- 
sists  of  from  one  to  two  scruples  of  the  mercurial  iodide  to  an  ounce  of  lard. 
(See  Unguentttm  Hydrargyri  Jodidi.)  Its  proper  colour  is  canary  yellow; 
but  oecasionally  it  has  a  decided  greenish  tint,  derived  from  the  présence  of 
protoxide  of  mercury,  or  a&  orange  colour,  when  it  contains  the  biniodide. 
This  ointment,  which  has  the  advantage  of  producing  very  little  pain,  is 
used  by  Dr.  Lugol  in  noli  me  tangere,  and  in  scrofulous  ulcers  which  hâve 
a  syphilitic  aspect.  The  ointment  of  biniodide  of  mercury,  which  is  much 
more  powerful,  has  aiso  been  used  with  apparent  advantage  in  similar  cases. 
(See  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Biniodidi.)  Dr.  Lugol's  iodine  lotion  con- 
sists  of  from  two  to  four  grains  of  iodine  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  the 
solution  being  rendered  complète  by  the  addition  of  double  the  quantiiy  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  This  is  used  by  injection,  principally  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  ozsena,  and  fistuious  ulcers.  His  rubejacient  solution  is  formed  - 
by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  iodine  and  an  ounce  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
six  fluidonnces  of  distilled  water.  This  is  oseful  for  exciting  scrofulous 
nlcers,  for  tonching  the  eyelids,  and  as  an  application  to  récent  scrofulous 
cicatrices,  to  render  them  smooth  and  less  prominent.  A  certain  quantiiy  of 
the  mbefacient  solution  added  to  warm  water,  makes  a  convenient  local  bath 
for  the  arms,  legs,  feet,  or  hands  ;  and  mixed  wiih  linseed  meal,  or  some 
■imilar  substance,  it  forma  a  cataplasm,  useful  in  particolar  cases,  especially 
where  the  object  is  to  promote  the  falling  off  of  scabs.  The  only  remaininj^ 
préparation  for  local  use  is  what  Dr.  Lugol  calls  iodine  cavslic.  It  consista 
of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  each  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  two  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  is  used  to  stimulate  or  destroy  soft  and  fungous  granu- 
lations. Its  employment  in  this  way  has  been  attended  with  particularly 
good  effects  in  noli  me  tangere. 

The  external  application  of  iodine,  when  gênerai,  consists  in  the  use 
of  iodine  baths,  a  mode  of  applying  the  remedy  which  originated  with 
Dr.  Logol.  This  mode  is  considered  very  valuable  by  this  physician,  on 
accouBt  of  the  great  extent  of  the  skin,  which  furnishes  the  means  of  intro- 
dncing  a  considérable  quanlity  of  iodine  into  the  circulation  without  de-  ' 
nnging  the  digestive  functions,  an  object  of  great  importance,  where  the 
medicine  produces  irritation  of  the  stomach.  The  iodine  bath  for  adults, 
•ecording  to  the  formula  of  Dr.  Lugol,  shonid  contain  from  two'  to  four 
drachme  of  iodine,  with  double  that  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved 
in  water,  in  a  wooden  bath  tob,  the  proportion  of  the  water  being  about  a 
gallon  for  every  three  grains  of  iodine  employed.  The  quantity  of  ingre 
dienls  for  the  baths  of  chiidren  is  one-third  as  much  as  for  adults,  but  dis- 
solved in  about  the  same  proportional  quantity  of  water.  The  quanlity  of 
iodine  and  iodide  for  a  bath  being  determined  on,  it  is  best  to  dissolve  them 
in  a  «mail  quantity  of'water,  (half  a  pint  for  example,)  before  they  are  added 
lo  the  water  of  the  bath  ;  as  this  mode  of  proceeding  facilitâtes  their  thorough 
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diffusion.  In  Ui8  composition  of  Uiese  baths,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
nsed  by  Dr.  Lugol  inerely  to  promote  the  solubility  of  the  iodine,  and  not 
as  a  médicinal  agent;  as,  npon  trial,  a  bath  coalaining  the  iodide  alone 
proved  nearly  inert. 

The  iodine  baths,  which  may  be  directed  three  or  four  times  a  weeli, 
usually  produce  a  slight  rubefacient  effect;  but,  occasionally,  a  sironger  im< 
pression,  causing  the  epidermis  to  peel  off,  particularly  of  the  arms  and  legs. 
The  skin  at  the  same  time  contracta  a  deep  yellow  tinge,  which  usually  dis- 
appears  in  the  interval  between  the  baihs. 

Iodine  bas  been  used  as  a  local  application  in  erysipelas  and  chilblains. 
In  thèse  cases  the  tincture  is  recommended,  brushed  over  and  alittle  beyond 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencii.  The  efficacy 
of  the  remedy  in  the  former  disease  bas  been  confirmed  in  two  cases  by  Dr. 
Robert  Bums,  of  Frankford,  Pa.  (Med.  Exam.,  iv.  709.)  We  bave  tried 
it  in  one  case  with  the  effect  of  apparently  cutting  short  the  disease;  but  ils 
application  produced  very  severe  pain,  and  we  regretted  ihat  we  had  used 
the  tincture  undiluted.  In  cutaneous  scrofula,  the  tincture  bas  been  found 
bénéficiai  by  Dr.  Pereira,  applied  in  the  same  way,  having  the  efTect  of 
drying  up  the  discharge  and  promoting  cicatrization.  The  same  topical 
application  has  been  found  useful  in  various  scaly  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as 
lepra,  psoriasis,  &,c. 

Sir  Charles  Scudamore,  Sir  James  Murray,  and  Dr.  Corrigan  bave  re- 
commended the  inhalation  of  iodine  vapour  in  phthisis.  The  plan  uf  Sir 
Charles  is  to  inhale  from  a  glass  inhaler  for  ten  minutes,  two  or  three  limes 
»  day,  a  small  portion  of  a  solution  of  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium,  mixed 
with  a  saturated  tincture  of  conium.  The  ioduretted  solution  is  made  by 
dissolving  six  grains,  each,  of  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  in  fire  ounces 
and  three- qaarters  of  distilled  water  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  alcohol. 
The  dose  for  each  inhalation  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  th« 
iodine  solution,  gradually  increased,  with  half  a  drachm  of  the  Uncture, 
added  to  a  portion  of  water  of  the  température  of  120°,  nearly  suiiicient  ta 
half  fill  the  inhaler.  We  hâve  no  disposition  to  discourage  the  trial  of  new 
methods  of  treatment  in  phthisis  by  regular  practitioners  ;  but  we  cannot 
conceive  of  this  inhaling  treatment  having  any  olher  than  a  palliative  efTect. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Lugol's  memoirs,  detailing  his  success  with 
iodine  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  affections,  his  practice  has  been  imitated 
and  extended  by  several  practitioners,  and  generally  with  encouraging  ré- 
sulta. Dr.  Bermond,  of  Bordeaux,  has  succeeded  with  the  iodine  treatmeat 
in  enlarged  testide  from  a  venereal  cause,  scrofulous  ophthalmia  of  six 
years'  duration,  and  scrofulous  ulcers  and  abscesses  of  the  cervical  and  aub- 
maxillary  glands.  In  numerous-  other  cases  of  scrofula  under  his  care,  the 
iodine  treatment  proved  bénéficiai  ;  though,  before  its  commencement,  the 
cases  underwent  no  improvement.  The  only  peculiarity  in  Dr.  Bermond'a 
treatment,  was  that,  in  somc  cases,  he  associated  opiate  préparations  with 
the  iodine.'  In  the  case  of  ophthalmia  which  he  treated,  the  collyrium  eoa- 
ployed  consisted  of  tincture  of  iodine  thirty  drops,  laudanum  thirty-six  drops, 
to  four  fluidounces  of  distilled  water.  VVhen  the  local  application  of  the 
iodine  created  much  pain  or  rubéfaction,  he  found  advantage  from  combining 
extract  of  opium  with  it.  A  plaster  which  proved  efiicacious  as  an  appli- 
cation to  an  enlarged  parotid,  in  one  of  his  cases,  consisted  of  lead  plaster 
(dtachylon)  and  iodide  of  potassium,  each,  four  parts  ;  iodine  and  extract  of 
opium,  each,  three  parts.  In  confirmation  of  Dr.  Bermond's  views,  M. 
Lemassqn,  one  of  the  house  pupils  of  the  hospital  St.  Louis,  has  published 
a  number  of  cases,  proving  the  efficacy  of  a  combination  of  iodine  and  opium. 
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in  the  local  treatment  of  gcrofuloas  ulcérations.  He  condodeé  from  his 
expérience  that  the  nnion  of  opiaie  préparations  with  iodine  imparts  to  the 
latter,  in  many  cases,  new  and  valuable  powers.  One  of  the  combinations 
.which  he  employed  consisted  otjifïeen  grttiru  of  iodine,  a  draektn  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  two  drachms  of  Rousseau's  laudanum,  made  up  into  an 
ointment  wiih  ttoo  otmees  of  fresh  lard. 

The  protiodide  and  biniodide  of  mercury,  besides  being  used  in  the  form 
of  ointqient  as  already  mentioned,  are  employed  internally,  especially  in  the 
tieatment  of  scrofulous  syphilis.  They  are  both  recognised  as  officinal  in 
the  différent  Pharmacopoeias.  (See  Hydrargyri  Jodidum,  and  Hydrargyri 
lodidum  Rubnim.)  For  the  iodides  of  iron,  lead,  potassium,  and  sulphur, 
see  Ferri  lodidum,  Plumbi  lodidum,  Polaini  Jodidum,  and  StUpliuris 
■lodidum. 

The  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Lugol  and  others  in  the  treatment  of  scrofu- 
knis  diseases  by  the  iodine  préparations  are  so  diversified,  as  to  leave  no 
doobt  of  their  superiority  over  ail  other  remédies  in  the  same  class  of  atfec- 
tions.  A  considérable  number  of  practitioners  in  the  United  States  hâve 
employed  them  in  the  same  diseases  with  encouraging  success;  but  at  the 
same  time,  there  has  been  a  nnmber  of  failures.  To  judge  fairly,  however, 
of  Dr.  Logors  résulta,  it  is  not  sufficicnt  for  our  practitioners  to  give  iodine; 
bot  they  should  nse  it  in  the  peculiar  manner,  and  witli  the  observance  of 
dl  the  ruies,  which  are  so  fuUy  laid  down  in  the  published  mémoire  of  that 
physician.  Reasoning  on  the  subject,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  a  dilote 
aqneons  solution  of  iodine  may  act  difTerently  from  the  tincture;  and  that 
a  therapeutical  agent  may  be  introduced  gradually  and  imperceptibly  into 
the  current  of  the  circulation  in  one  form  of  administration,  and  thus  be 
capable  of  producing  important  alterative  eflfects;  while  in  another,  it  may 
ereate  irritation  and  eren  ulcération  of  the  stomach  without  being  absorbed, 
and  thns  prove  mischievous.  A  case  in  point  is  furnished  by  minerai  waters, 
which,  though  generally  containing  a  minute  portion  of  saline  matter,  oflen 
produce  remédiai  effects  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  their  constituents 
giren  in  larger  doses. 

The  views  hère  presented  are  snpporled  and  extended  by  the  observations 
and  experiments  of  Dr.  A.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  who  contends  that  iodine 
is  dirested  of  its  irritant  qualities  in  certain  states  of  combination,  in  which 
it  may  be  given  in  large  doses  without  risk,  and  with  the  effect  of  pervading 
nearly  ail  the  sécrétions,  and,  under  certain  circumstanees,  even  the  blond. 
The  combinations  which  he  prefers,  ennmerated  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
efficaey,  are  iodide  of  starcli,  hydriodic  acid,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  the 
firsl  and  last  of  which  he  supposes  to  act  as  hydriodic  acid,  the  iodine  in 
them  being,  agreeably^to  his  view,  converted  into  that  acid  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  (See  Potassii  Jodidum  in  Part  IL,  and  hydriodic  acid  and 
iodide  ofttarch  in  the  Appendix.*) 

The  fotlowing  is  a  list  of  ail  the  officinal  préparations  of  iodine,  contained 
in  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias. 
Iodine  is  officinal: — 

I.  In  soLirrioN  in  alcohol. 

Tinctura  lodini,  U.  S.}  Tinctura  lodinei,  Ed.}  lodinii  Tinctura. 
Dub.^ 

•  For  forthcr  détails  the  rcadcr  is  rcferrcd  to  tlic  work  of  Dr.  Lugol,  "  Sur  l'Emploi  de 
l'IcxJc  dans  les  Maliidics  Scroriilcui<e!i,"  or  its  Translalion,  witli  valuuble  additions,  l>y  Dr. 
O^haajthnessy,  formerly  of  London,  now  of  Calcutta.    For  notices  of  the  iodides  of 
•nuDoniam  ma  aine,  and  of  tba  iodobydrargjmte  of  potassiam,  see  Arnnou. 
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n.  In  aorxTïov  in  alcohol  witr  iodidk  or  potamito. 

Tinctura  lodini  Composita,  U.S.}  Tinctura  lodinii  G 
iMnd. 
ni.  In  thb  fobx  or  ointunt. 

Ungaentum  lodini,  U.  S.}  Ungaentam  lodinii,  Dut. 
IV.  In  THE  roRx  or  ointkent  witr  iodidk  or  potabsidn. 

Unguentum  lodini  Compositum,    U.  S.;    Unguentui 
Compositum,  Lond.;  Unguentum  lodinei,  £d. 
V.  In  solution  in  watkr  with  iodide  or  potassiuk. 

Liquor  lodini  Compositus,  U.S.}  lodinei  LiqaorGo 

Ed. 
Liquor  Potassii  lodidi  Compositus,  Lond. 

VI.    COMBINED  WITH  SULPHUR. 

Sulphuris  lodidum,  U.  S. 
VII.  In  salins  combination. 

Ferri  lodidum,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 

Feiri  lodidi  Syrupus,  Ed. 

Liquor  Ferri  lodidi,  U.  S. 
Hydrargyri  lodidum,  U.  S.,  Lond. 

Pilais  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  Lond. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  Lond. 
Hydrargyri  lodidum  Rubrum,  U.  S.}  Hydrargyri  Bi 
Lond.,  Ed. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Biniodidi,  Lond. 
Plumbi  lodidum,  Lond.,  Ed. 

Ungaentum  Plumbi  lodidi,  Lond. 
Potassii  lodidum,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Potasse  Hydria 

Unguentum  Potasss  Hydriodatis,  Dub. 

IPECACUANHA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Ipecacuanha. 

"  The  root  of  Cephaëlis  Ipecacuanha."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Cephaëli 
anha.  Badix."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.    CEPHAËLIS  IPECACUANHA.  Radir.  Dub. 

Ipecacuanha,  Fr-i  Brechwarzel,  Ipecacoanha,  Oerm.f  Ipecacnana,  DaU,  i 

The  term  ipecacuanha,  derived  from  the  language  of  the  abc 
Brazil,  has  been  applied  to  various  emetic  roots  of  South  Amerit 
The  British  Collèges  and  our  national  Pharmacopoeia  recognisc 
of  the  Cephaëli»  Ipecacuanha}  and  no  other  is  known  by  the  n 
shops  of  this  country.  Our  chief  attention  will,  therefore,  be  c 
this  root,  and  the  plant  «hich  yields  it  ;  bat  as  others  are  employé 
America,  are  occasionally  exported,  and  may  possibly  reach  ov 
mingled  with  the  genuine  drug,  we  sball,  in  a  note,  give  a  succin 
of  those  wbich  hâve  attracted  most  notice. 

The  botanical  character  of  the  plant  which  yields  genuine  i] 
was  long  nnknown.  Pison  and  Marcgrav,  who  were  the  first 
this  medicine,  in  their  work  on  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  p 
Amsterdam,  A.D.  1648,  describe  in  gênerai  terms  two  plants;  one 
a  whitish  root,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  white  ipecacuanha,  t 
brown  root  which  answers  in  their  description  precisely  to  the  ofiî 
But  their  acconnt  was  not  sufliciently  definite  to  enable  botanisi 
upon  the  character  of  the  plants  ;  and  much  uncertainty  exialed  c 
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jeeL  Tne  medieùie  was  gcnerally  tboaght  to  b«  derired  from  a  specie*  of 
Viola,  which  Linnteus  designated  by  the  lide  of  V.  Jpecacuanha.  Opinion 
aAerwards  turncd  in  favour  of  a  plant  sent  to  Linnsas  by  the  eelebrated 
Mntis  from  Neir  Granada,  as  affording  the  ipecacaanha  of  that  conntiy  and 
of  Fera.  This  was  deacribed  ia  the  StmpUmmium  of  the  younger  Lin- 
nanw,  A.  D.  1781,  under  the  name  of  Ptychotria  emetica,  and  was  long 
efroneoualy  considered  as  the  source  of  the  true  ipecacaanha.  Dr.  Gomez, 
of  Lisbon,  was  the  first  who  accurately  described  and  figured  the  genuine 

St,  which  he  had  seen  in  Brazil,  and  spécimens  of  which  he  took  with 
to  fîortagal  ;  bat  Brotero,  professor  of  botany  at  Coimbra,  with  whom  he 
had  left  spécimens,  having  drawn  up  a  description,  and  had  it  inserted  with 
a  figure  in  the  Linnean  Transactions,  withoat  acknowledgment,  enjoyed  for 
a  lime  the  crédit  due  to  his  fellow  countryman.  In  the  paper  of  Brotero 
theplaot  is  named  CaUicoeca  Ipecacuanha}  but  the  term  CaÙieocea,  having 
been  applied  by  Schreber,  withoat  sofficient  reason,  to  a  genus  previously 
established  and  named,  bas  been  universally  abandoned  by  botanists  for  the 
CtphiuHa  of  Swartz;  thongh  this,  also,  it  appears,  is  a  usurpation  upon  ihe 
pnvions  rights  of  Aublet. 

Ckphabus.   Stx.  •^*t'   Pentandria  Monogynia.— Aof.  Ord.  Rubiace», 
Jtu*.  CiochonacetB,  Ùndky. 

Gen.  Ch.  Flowtr»  in  an  mvolucred  head.  CoroUa  tubular.  Stigmo  two-  ' 
parted.  Bary  two-seeded.  RtceptacU  chafTy.  fVUld. 

C^haëHt  Jpeeaeuanha.  Richard,  Hitt.  Ipecae.  p.  21.  t.  i.;  Martins,  Spee. 
Met.  Med.  Brazil,  p.  4.  U  i.;  Curtia't  Bot.  Mag.  N.  S.  vol.  xvii./>/.  4068, 
A.  D.  1844. — CaUicoeca  Ipecacuanha.  Brotero,  lAnn.  Tfwts.  vi.  137. 
This  ia  a  small  shrubby  plant,  with  a  root  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
aboat  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  marked  with  annular  mgK,  simple  or  some- 
what  branched,  descending  obliquely  into  the  ground,  and  hère  and  there 
seMliag  forth  slender  fibrils.  The  stem  is  two  or  Ihree  feet  long  ;  but  being 
parlly  nnder  ground,  and  often  procambent  at  the  base,  usually  rises  less 
than  a  foot  ia  height.  It  is  slender;  in  the  lower  portion  leaâess,  smooth, 
biown  or  ash-coloured,  and  knotted,  with  radicles  frequently  proceeding  from 
die  knois  ;  near  the  summit,  pubescent,  green,  and  fumished  with  leaves 
•eUom  exceeding  six  in  number.  Thèse  are  opposite,  petiolate,  oblong 
oborate,  acute,  entire,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  from  one  to  two  broad, 
obseorely  green  and  somewhat  rough  on  their  upper  surface,  pale,  downy,  and 
veiaed  on  the  under.  At  the  base  of  each  pair  of  leaves  are  deciduous  stip- 
ules, embraeing  the  stem,  membranous  at  their  base,  and  separated  above 
into  namerous  bristle-like  divisions.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  white, 
and  ctdlected  to  the  number  of  eight,  twelve,  or  roore,  each  accompanied 
with  a  green  bracte,  into  a  semi-globular  head,  sapported  upon  a  round, 
Mlitaty,  axillary  footstalk,  and  embraced  by  a  monophrllous  involucre 
deeply  divided  into  four,  sometimes  five  or  six  obovate  pointed  segments. 
Hie  fhiit  is  an  ovate,  obtuse  berry,  which  is  at  first  purple,  but  becomes 
alaoet  black  when  ripe,  and  contains  two  small  plano-convex  seeds. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  flourishing  in  moist,  thick,  and  shady 
iroode,  and  abounding  most  within  the  limita  of  the  eighth  and  twentieth 
degrees  of  sonth  latitude.  Aceording  to  HumboMt,  itgrows  also  in  New 
Ormnada.  It  flowers  in  January  and  Febmary,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  May. 
Tbe  root  ia  osnally  coUected  dnring  the  period  of  flowering,  though  eqnally 
geod  at  other  aeasons.  By  this  practice  the  plant  is  speedily  extirpated  in 
plaees  where  it  is  most  eagerly  songht.  Were  the  seeds  allowed  to  ripen, 
it  woald  propagale  itself  rapidly  and  thus  maintain  a  constant  supply.  Tbe 
root  w  coUe^tad  ohiefly  by  the  Indiens,  who  prépare  it  by  separatiag  itfiom 
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the  stem,  cleanin»  it,  and  hanging  it  up  in  buntlles  to  dry  in  the  snn.  The 
Brazilian  nierchauis  carry  on  a  very  brisk  Irade  in  ihis  druç.  The  chief 
places  ot'  export  are  Rio  Janeiro,  Baiiia,  and  Pernambuco.  It  is  broughl  to 
the  United  States  in  large  bags  or  baies. 

Geniiine  ipecacuanha  is  in  pièces  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness,  variously 
bent  and  contorted,  simple  or  branched,  consisting  of  an  interior  slender, 
light  siraw-coloured,  ligneous  cord,  with  a  thick  cortical  covering,  which 
présents  on  its  surface  a  succession  of  circular,  unequal,  prominent  rings  or 
rugae,  separated  by  very  narrow  fissures  frequently  extending  nearly  down 
to  the  central  fibre.  This  appearancc  of  the  surface  bas  given  rise  to  tbe 
term  annelé  or  annutaled,  by  which  the  true  ipecacuanha  is  designated  in 
ihe  French  works  on  Pharmacy.  The  cortical  part  is  hard,  horny,  and 
semi-transparent,  breaks  with  a  résinons  fracture,  and  easily  séparâtes  from 
the  lougher  ligneous  fibre,  which  possesses  the  médicinal  virtues  of  the  root 
in  a  much  interior  degree.  Atiached  to  the  root  is  frequently  a  smoother 
and  more  slender  portion,  which  is  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  should  be  sepa- 
rated before  pulverization.  Percira  lias  met,  in  the  English  market,  with 
distinct  baies  composed  of  thèse  fragments  of  stems,  with  occasionally  por- 
tions of  the  root  attached.  Much  stress  bas  been  laid  in  works  on  the 
materia  medica  upon  the  colour  of  the  external  surface  of  the  ipecacuanha 
root,  and  diversity  in  this  respect  bas  even  led  to  the  formation  of  disn'nct 
varieiies.  Thiis  the  epidermis  is  somelimes  deep  brown  or  even  blackish, 
sometimes  reddish-brown  or  reddisli-gray,  and  sometimes  light-gray  or  ash- 
coloured.  Hence  the  distinction  inlo  brown,  rcd,  and  gray  ipecacuanha. 
But  thèse  are  ail  derived  from  the  same  plant,  are  essentlally  the  same  in 
properties  and  composition,  and  probably  difler  only  in  conséquence  of  dif- 
férence in  âge,  or  place  of  growth,  or  mode  of  desiccalion.  The  colours  in 
fact  are  ofien  so  intermingled,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  décide  in  which 
variety  a  particular  spécimen  should  bo  placed.  The  brown  is  the  most 
abundant  in  the  packages  which  reach  our  market.  The  red,  besidcs  the 
colour  of  its  epidermis,  présents  a  rosy  tint  when  brokeu,  and  is  said  to  b« 
somewhat  more  bilter  than  llie  preceding  variety.  The  gruy  is  much  lighter 
coloured  externally,  usually  ralher  larger,  wlih  less  prominent  rings  and 
wider  fissures,  and  is  slill  more  decidedly  bitter.  We  hâve  seen,  in  this 
market,  baies  of  gray  ipecacuanha,  with  very  imperfectly  developed  rings, 
which  were  said  to  bave  corne  from  Caracas.  At  présent,  however,  this  is 
very  rare,  if  to  be  found  at  ail.  When  the  bark  in  either  variety  is  opaque, 
with  a  duU  amylaceous  aspect,  the  root  is  less  active  as  a  medicine.  As  the 
woody  part  is  nearly  inert,  and  much  more  difïïcult  of  pulverization  than 
the  cortical,  it  ofien  happens  that,  when  a  particular  parcel  of  the  root  is 
powdered,  tlie  portion  which  reniains  last  iu  the  mortar  possesses  scarcely 
any  emetic  power  ;  and  care  should  be  laken  to  provide  against  any  delect 
from  this  cause.     The  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  light  grayish-fawn. 

Ipecacuanha  bas  Utile  smell  in  the  aggregate  state,  but  when  powdered 
bas  a  peculiar  nauseous  odour,  which  in  sonie  persons  excites  violent  sneez- 
ing.  In  others  dyspnœa  resembling  an  atlack  of  asthma.  The  taste  is  bitter, 
acrid,  and  very  nauseous.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues,  which  are 
iiijured  by  décoction.  Ils  emetic  property  résides  in  a  peculiar  alkaline 
principle  called  emelin,  or  more  properly  emelia,  discovered  by  Pelletier  in 
ihe  year  1817.  The  cortical  portion  of  the  brown  ipecacuanha,  analyzw» 
by  this  chemist  under  the  erroneous  name  of  Psychotria  emelica,  yielded 
in  the  hundred  parts,  16  of  an  impure  sait  of  cmetia,  which  was  al  firstcon- 
«Idered  the  pure  emetic  principle,  2  of  an  odorous  fatiy  matter,  6  of  "'aï, 
10  of  gum,  42  of  slarch,  20  of  lignin,  wilh  4  parts  loss.     The  woody  fihra 
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« 
m  fonnd  to  eontain  only  I«1S  per  cent,  of  the  impara  emetit.  M.  A. 
Kehard  obtained,  from  the  cortical  part,  the  same  proportion  of  emetia  a« 
feond  hy  Pelletier,  bot  detected  some  principles  not  noticed  by  that  chemiat, 
among  which  were  tracet  of  gallic  acid.  The  bark  of  the  red  ipecacàanha 
waa  foand  by  Pelletier  to  eontain  but  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  impure  emetia. 
Tbe  grty  Tariely  has  not  been  analysed.  One  hundred  parla  of  good  ipéca» 
manba  eontain  about  80  of  cortical  and  20  of  ligneous  matter. 

Emetia  when  perfecdy  pure  is  whitish,  inodorouo,  slightly  bitter,  pulvéru- 
lent, unalterable  in  tbe  air,  very  fusible,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
ether,  more  aoluble  in  bot  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcehol;  is  notreddened 
by  nitric  acid  ;  forma  crystallizable  salts  wrth  the  minerai  acids  and  acetic 
acid;  is  precipitated  by  gallic  and  tannic  acids  from  its  solutions;  and  con- 
tains  nitrogen  among  its  ingrédients.  It  ia,  however,  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure it  in  this  state  of  purity,  and  the  proportion  aJSbrded  by  the  root  is 
ezeeedingly  small.  As  originally  obtained  it  was  very  impure,  probably  in 
tiie  condition  of  a  sait,  and  in  this  state  is  directed  by  the  French  Codex. 
hnf/ure  emetia  is  in  transparent  scales  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  almost 
inodorous,  of  a  bitlerish  acrid  tasie,  déliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  gallio  acid  and 
the  acétates  of  lead,  but  not  by  tartar  emetic  or  the  salis  of  iron.  Tbe  Co- 
dex directs  it  to  be  prepared  by  evaporating  a  fillered  aqneous  solution  of 
an  aleoholic  extract  of  ipecacuanha.  According  to  the  original  method,  it 
Tas  obtained  by  treating  powdered  ipecacuanha  with  ether  to  remove  the 
btty  matter,  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  aleoholic 
■olatien  to  drjmess,  and  subjecting  the  extract  to  the  action  of  cold  water, 
«hieh  dissolves  the  emetia  with  some  free  acid,  and  leaves  the  wax  and 
other  matters.  To  separate  the  acid,  the  watery  solution  is  treated  with 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  filtered,  and  then  evaporated.  If  pure  emetia  is 
nqnifed,  m^fnesia  is  nsed  instead  of  the  carbonate.  Tbe  sait  is  thus  decom- 
poâed,  and  the  organic  alkali,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated  with  the  exeess 
«f  the  earth.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water,  and  digested  in 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  emetia;  the  aleoholic  solution  is  then  evaporated, 
the  residue  redissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  and  the  alkali  again  precipitated  by  a 
idifiabla  base.  To  deprive  it  of  colour  it  is  necessary  to  employ  animal 
dwcoal.  Berzelios  has  obtained  emetia  by  treating  the  powdered  root  with 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  with  magnesia,  and  treating  the  pre- 
dpitate  in  the  manner  above  directed.  Pure  emetia  has  at  least  three  tiœes 
tbe  strength  of  the  impnre.* 

*  Vtm-amomiLt,  IraeAOïiAmAS.— When  ipecacaanha  began  to  be  popolir  in  Earope, 
the  note  of  aerenil  othcr  planta  were  imported  and  eonfonnded  with  the  ^enoine,  tnd 
Ike  ntme  came  at  length  to  be  applied  to  almoat  ail  emetic  roota  derived  from  America. 
Banni  of  theae  are  iliU  oceasionall/  met  with,  and  retain  the  name  originally  applied  to 
theiB.  The  two  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  ipecacuanha  of  New  Oranada  and  Peru, 
ind  the  whito  ipecacaanha  of  Branl.    On  eacb  of  theae  we  ahall  oflfèr  a  few  remarke. 

1.  Ptruvian  Ipeeaeminha.  Slriated  Jptcaeuanht.  Blaek  Ipecacuanha, — ^Thia  ia  the 
root  of  tbe  PtffdMria  emetiea,  ibrmerly  sappoaed  to  prodace  the  (renaine  Braxilian  ipe- 
cacomb^  The  plant,  like  the  Cephaêlls,  belonea  to  the  clan  and  order  Pentandria  Mo- 
■ogynia,  and  to  the  natnral  order  Rubiaceœ  of  Jossieu,  A  deacription  of  it  aent  by  Miitia 
Waa  pabliahed  by  Linnens  the  younger  in  hia  supplément.  It  liaa  aince  been  deaeribed 
n  the  PlaRt.  y^utn.  of  Harob.  and  Bonpi.;  and  haa  been  fij^red  hj  A.  Richard  ia  hia 
Birtory  of  tbe  Ipecacoanbaa,  and  by  Hayne  in  tbe  eighth  volame  of  hia  Médical  Botany 
M>iiabed  at  Berlin.  It  ia  a  small  ahrnb,  with  a  stem  twelve  or  eighteen  inchea  h'igh, 
"««pie,  erect,  round,  aligbtly  pobeaeent,  and  famished  with  oppoaite,  oblong  lanceolate, 
poioted  leaTea,  narrowed  at  their  baae  into  a  abort  pétiole,  and  accompanied  with  pointcd 
Btipalea.  The  flowera  are  small,  white,  and  aopported  in  small  daatera  towarda  the  ead 
•r  aa  aziOary  padoode.    Tbe  plant  flonriahea  ia  Fera  and  New  Gniuda,  and  waa  aeen 
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Médical  Properties  and  Uttt.  Ipecaouanha  is  in  large  doses  emetic,  in 
smaller,  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  in  slill  Bmaller,  Blimulant  to  the 
stomach,  exciting  appeiite  and  facilitating  digestion.  In  quantities  insuffi- 
cient  to  vomit,  it  produces  nausea  and  frequently  acts  upon  tlie  boweU.  As 
an  émette  it  is  mild  but  tolerably  certain  in  its  opération,  and,  being  usually 
thrown  from  the  stomach  by  one  or  two  efforts,  is  less  apt  to  produce  dan* 

by  Humboldt  and  Bonpjand  (rrowing  ia  abuodance  near  the  river  Magdalena.  The  dried 
root  i«  taid  to  be  cxporled  from  Carthagcna. 

It  i«  cjrlindrical,  somewliat  thicker  than  the  root  of  ttie  Ccphafilii,  naaall;  simple,  bat 
■ometimes  brooched,  not  mnch  contorted,  wrinkled  longitadinally,  presenting  hère  and 
thoro  deep  circalar  intcreections,  but  wilhout  the  annular  rugo  of  the  true  ipecacaanba* 
The  longitudinal  dircclion  of  tbe  wrinkles  has  given  origin  tothe  name  of  êtriaUd  ipe. 
eacuanhtt,  by  which  it  is  known  in  Frcnch  Pharmacy.  It  coaalsta  of  an  internai  woody 
oord  and  an  external  cortical  portion  ;  bat  the  rurmcr  ia  usually  iarger  in  proportion  to 
tbe  latter  than  in  the  root  of  the  Cephaeiia.  The  bark  is  tod  and  eaaily  eut  with  a  knifè, 
and  «hen  broken  ezbibKs  a  brown  slightiy  rcsinous  fracture.  Tbe  epidermis  is  of  a  dnll 
reddiah-gray  colour,  which  darkens  with  âge  and  exposure,  and  ultinialelr  becontes 
alnioat  black.  Hencc  (he  root  has  soinetimcs  bccn  callcd  black  iptcacuanha.  The  ligne- 
ous  portion  is  yolluwish,  ond  pcrforaled  with  numerous  small  holcs  visible  by  the  micro- 
•cope.  The  Peruvian  ipccacuanha  is  ncarly  inodorous,  and  has  a  flat  taste,  neithcr  bittcr 
nor  acrid.  Outof  100  paris  Pelletier  obtained  9  of  impure  emctia,  13  of  faUy  matter, 
with  an  abuodance  of  starch,  besides  gnm  and  lignia.  The  dose,  as  an  emetic,  M  irom 
two  acruples  to  a  drachm. 

2,  While  Ipecacuanhtt.  Amylaetou*  Ipeeaeuanka.  Undulated  Ipeeaéuanha. — Thia 
Tariety  was  noticcd  in  the  woric  of  Pison,  but  the  vcgctable  which  produced  it  was  not 
■atisfactorily  aacertained  till  a  récent  date.  Gomez,  indeed,  in  the  memoir  which  he 
pablished  at  Liabon,  A.  D.  1801,  gave  a  figure  and  description  of  the  plant  ;  bot  th* 
roerooir  was  not  generally  known,  and  botanists  remained  nncertain  upon  the  sabjact. 
By  the  travcis  of  M,  Saint  Elilairo  and  Dr.  Martius  in  Brazil,  more  précise  informatioa 
has  been  obtained  ;  and  the  whito  ipccacuanha  is  now  coniidently  referrcd  to  différent 
species  of  Richardêonia,  the  Richardia  of  LInnœus.  The  R.  leabra,  or  R.  Brazilirnti» 
of  Gomez,  and  the  R.  emeiica  are  particuUrly  indicated  by  Martius.  For  the  root  ueually 
ealled  ahile  ipeeaetsanhm,  Guibourt  has  propoaed  the  name  of  undulattd  ipeeaeuanli*, 
derived  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  surface,  which  présents  indentations  or  oon- 
vavitics  on  one  aide,  correspondiog  with  prnminencoa  or  convexities  on  the  otlicr,  so  ai  to 
give  a  wavy  appearanco  to  the  root,  It  différa  liltle  in  sjzo  frnm  Ihe  genuine  ;  ia  of  « 
whitish-gray  culuur  externally  ;  and  when  broken  présents  a  dull  white  furinaceous  frac- 
tare,  ofTering  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  sbining  points,  which  are  nothing  more  than  small 
grains  of  fecula.  Like  the  other  varietics  it  has  a  woody  centre.  It  is  inodorous  and 
insipid,  and  contains,  according  to  Pelletier,  a  very  large  proportion  of  starch,  wilb  only 
■iz  per  cent,  of  impure  emetia,  and  two  of  fatty  matter.  Richard  found  only  3  5  parta  of 
emctia  in  the  hundrcd.  It  is  said  lo  bc  aometimes  mixed  with  the  genuine  ipccacuanha; 
but  wo  hnvo  discovcrcd  none  in  the  baies  which  we  hâve  ciamined. 

According  to  Marlius,  différent  species  of /anittium  (Viola,  Linn.)  produce  aiso  wbat  i* 
ealled  icAi^e  iptcacuanha.  The  roots  of  ail  the  species  of  lonidium  possess  emetic  or 
purgative  properties,  and  some  of  tbem  hâve  been  reportcd  to  be  cqual  to  tbe  gennino 
ipccacuanha.  The  root  of  tbe  L  Iptcacuanha  is  describcd  by  Guibourt  as  being  six  or 
seveo  inches  long,  as  thick  as  a  quill,  somcwhat  tortuous,  and  ezhibiting  at  tbe  points  of 
flexion  semicircuTar  fissures,  wliicli  give  it  some  resemblance  to  the  root  of  the  CisphaSIia. 
It  is  o^en  bifurcatcdat  bolh  eztreniiliea,  and  terminâtes  ut  top  in  a  greatnumber  of  small 
ligncous  atïlka.  It  is  wrinkled  longitudinally.and  ofa  light  yellowish-gray  culour.  The 
bark  is  thin,  and  the  interior  ligneous  portion  very  thick.  The  root  haa  Utile  tasio  or 
smcll.  According  to  Pelletier,  it  conlains  in  100  parts  5  of  an  cmelio  aubstanoe,  3ô  of 
gum,  1  ofiizotizcd  matter,  and  37  of  lignin.  {Hitt.  Abrtg.  des  Droguti  Simplti,  i.  SI4.) 

The  root  of  a  species  of  lonidium  growing  in  Quito  bas  attracled  some  attention  as  a 
rcmedy  in  elepliantiasis,  undcr  the  South  American  name  of  euieJiuneAu//t.  The  plant, 
being  considercd  an  undeacribcd  species  by  Dr.  BancroU,  was  named  by  liim  /.  Mareacct; 
but  Sir  W.  Ilooker  foond  iho  specimun,  rcceived  from  Dr.  Bancrofl,  to  be  idenlical  with 
Ihe  /.  parcijlorum  of  Venlennt.  Lindicy  thinka  a  spécimen  he  received  undcr  Ihe  satna 
name  from  Quito,  to  be  the  /.  mierophyllum  of  HumboldL  If  oseful  in  elcphantiaaia,  it 
ia  so  probably  by  ils  emcto-purgativo  action.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  vii.  1H6.)* 

*  See  a  paper  on  ipeeaenanha  by  R.  E.  Oriffith,  M.  D.,  in  the  Jonm.  of  the  Pbil.  Col.  of  Pharm^  Vol. 
a.  p.  161,  iota  Bore  exteaded  aeeoont  of  the  roots  which  bave  been  uaed  under  tbe  name  ofipecacaanks. 
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geroas  eflects  when  taken  in  an  overdose  than  some  other  «nbitancea  of  tbe 
«ame  class.  It  is  also  recommended  by  the  abtence  of  corrosive  and  nar- 
code  properties. 

It  was  employed  as  an  emetic  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  «hen  that  country 
waa  firat  setiled  by  tiie  Portuguese  ;  bal,  though  described  in  the  work  of 
Pi«on,  it  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  the  year  1672,  and  did  not  corne 
into  use  till  some  years  afterwards.  John  Helvetius,  grandfather  of  the 
eelebraled  author  of  that  naroe,  having  been  associated  with  a  merchant  who 
had  iniported  a  large  quantity  of  ipecacuanha  into  Paris,  employed  it  as  a 
secret  remedy,  and  with  so  mach  success  in  dysentery  and  other  bowel 
affections,  ifaat  gênerai  attention  was  atiracted  to  it  ;  and  the  fortanate  physi- 
ci&n  received  from  Louis  XIV  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  public  honours,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  he  should  make  the  remedy  public.  From  this  period 
it  has  maintained  its  standing  among  the  most  useful  articles  of  the  materia 
medica. 

As  an  emetic  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  its  mildness  and  efficiency  to  ail 
eas«8  in  whieh  the  object  is  merely  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  or  a  gentle 
impression  only  is  desired  ;  and  in  most  other  cases  in  which  emetics  are 
indicated,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  moro  energetic  médi- 
anes, the  action  of  which  it  renders  safer  by  insaring  their  discharge.  It  is 
especially  useful  where  narcotic  poisons  hâve  been  swallowed,  as  under 
thèse  circumstances  it  may  be  given  in  almost  indefinite  doses,  with  little 
comparative  risk  of  injury  to  the  patient.  In  dysentery  it  has  been  sup- 
posed  to  exercise  pecoliar  powers  ;  but  is  at  présent  less  used  than  fotmerly 
in  doses  sufficient  to  excite  vomiting.  As  a  nauseating  remedy  it  is  used  in 
aslhma,  hooping  cough,  and  the  hemorrhages  ;  as  a  diaphoretic,  combined 
with  opinm,  in  a  wide  circle  of  diseases.  [Bee  Ptdvi»  Ipteaeuanhie  et  Opii.) 
Its  expectorant  properties  render  it  bénéficiai  in  catarrhal  and  other  pulmonary 
affections.  It  has  been  given  also,  with  supposed  advantage,  in  very  minute 
doses,  in  dyspeptic  cases,  and  in  cbronic  disease  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
macous  membrane. 

Ipecacuanha  is  most  conveniently  administered  as  an  emetic  in  the  form 
of  powder  suspended  in  water.  The  dose  is  about  twenty  grains,  repeated  if 
necessary  at  intervais  of  twenty  minutes  till  it  opérâtes.  In  some  individuals 
moch  sroaller  quanlities  prove  emetic,  and  we  know  one  person  who  is  gene- 
rally  vomited  by  tbe  fraction  of  a  grain.  The  opération  of  the  medicine  may 
be  facilitated,  and  rendered  milder,  by  copions  draughts  of  warm  water,  or 
warm  chamomile  tea.  An  infusion  in  boiling  water,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  of  the  powder  to  six  fluidounces  of  menstruum,  may  be  given  in  tho 
dose  of  a  flnidounce  repeated  as  in  the  former  case.  With  a  view  to  the 
production  of  nausea,  the  dose  in  substance  may  be  two  grains,  given  more 
or  less  frequenUy  according  to  circumstances.  As  a  diaphoretic  it  may  be 
given  in  the  quantity  of  a  grain  ;  as  an  alterative,  in  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Emetia  has  been  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  substitute,  but 
with  no  great  advantage.  Its  opération  on  the  stomach  is  apt  to  be  more 
violent  and  continued  than  that  of  ipecacuanha  itself  ;  and,  if  given  in  over- 
doses, it  may  produce  dangeroos  and  even  fatal  conséquences.  From  tbo 
experiments  of  Magendie,  it  appears  to  hâve  a  peculiar  direction  to  tbe 
mncous  membranes  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  Ten 
gnâns  of  the  impore  alkali,  administered  to  dogs,  were  generally  found  to 
destroy  lifo  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  mucous  membranes  mentioned 
were  observed  to  be  inflamed  throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  same 
resuU  look  place  when  emetia  was  injected  into  the  veins,  or  absorbed  from 
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any  part  of  the  body.  The  dose  of  impure  emetia  is  aboat  a  gn 
half,  of  the  pure  nut  more  than  half  a  grain,  repeated  at  proper  intt 
it  vomita.  In  proportional  doses,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  other 
for  which  ipecacuanha  is  used.  It  will  excite  vomiling  wben  ap] 
blistered  surface  after  the  removal  of  the  cnticle.  Magendie  foond  t 
siept  much  after  being  vomited  «ith  emetia,  and  concluded  that  the  i 
was  narcotic  ;  but  other  eraetic  medicines  produce  the  same  effeot, 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  exhaustion  than  to  anj  direct  opération  on  tl 

Dr.  Turnbuil  recommends  the  extemal  use  of  ipecacuanha  as  a 
irritant.  An  ointment  made  with  one  part  of  the  powder,  one  of  < 
•dnà  two  of  lard,  rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  a  few  minutes  i 
skin,  produces  a  copious  éruption,  which  continues  ont  for  mai 
without  pain  or  ulcération.  [London  Lancet,  May,  1842.)  It  bas,  1 
been  fbund  by  others  of  little  efficacy  in  the  gréai  majority  of  cases 

Off.Prep.  Pilulœ  Gonii  Compositte,  Lond.;  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhœ 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Syrupus  Ipecacuanh»,  V.  S.,  Ed.;  1 
Ipecaeuanhse,  U.  S,;  Trochisci  Morphise  et  Ipecacuanhœ,  Ed.; 
Ipecacuanhœ,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 


IRIS  FLORENTINA.  V.  S.  Seœndary. 
Florentine  Orris. 

"The  rhizoma  of  Iris  Florentina."  U.  S. 

Iris  do  Florence,  Fr.;  Florentinische  Violenwunel,  Oerm.;  Ireoe,  Ital.;  Liri 
tint,  i^n. 

Iris.  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Monogjmia. — Nat.  Ord.  Iridaeeœ. 

Oen.  Ch,   doroUa  six-parted  ;  the  altemate  segment  reflected. 
petal-shaped.  WiUd. 

In  ail  the  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  so  far  as  examined,  tl 
are  more  or  less  acrid,  and  possessed  of  cathartic  and  emetic  proper( 
Europe,  the  I.fœtidiinma,  1.  Florentina,  L  Germanica,  L  pseudo 
and  /.  tuberosa  bave  at  varions  times  been  admitted  into  use.  Of  t 
/.  Florentma  is  the  only  one  officinal  in  this  country. 

Iris  Florentina.  Willd,  Sp.  Plant,  i.  226;  Woodv.  Mtd.  Bot.  p 
262.  The  root  (rhizoma)  of  the  Florentine  Iris  is  perennial,  ho 
fle»hy,  fibrous,  and  covered  with  a  brown  epidermis.  The  leave 
directly  from  the  root,  are  sword-shaped,  pointed,  nerred,  and  shoi 
the  stem,  which  rises  from  the  midst  of  them  more  than  a  foot  in 
round,  smooth,  jointed,  and  bearing  commonly  two  large  white  of 
white  terminal  flowers.  The  calyx  is  a  spathe  with  two  valres.  Th( 
divides  into  six  segments  or  petals,  of  which  three  stand  erect, 
remaining  three  are  bent  backward,  and  bearded  witbin  at  their  ba 
yellow-tipped  white  hairs.  The  fruit  is  a  three^celled  capsule,  coi 
nu  mérous  seeds. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  1 
The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is  dug  up  in  spring,  and  p 
for  the  market  by  the  removal  of  its  cnticle  and  fibres.  It  i>  broug 
Le|hom  in  large  casks. 

Properties.  Florentine  orris  is  in  pièces  of  varions  form  and  siz 
branched,  usually  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  knotty,  flattened, 
heavy,  of  a  rongh  thoogb  not  fibrous  fracture,  a  pleasant  odour  resi 
that  of  the  violet,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  The  acrimony  is  gr 
the  reeent  than  in  the  dried  root;  but  the  peculiar  smell  is  more  de 
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developed  in  the  latter.  The  pièces  are  brittle  and  easily  powdered,  and 
the  powder  is  of  a  dirly  white  colour.  Vogel  obtained  from  Florentine  orris 
gum,  a  brown  exiractive,  fecula,  a  bitter  and  acrid  fîxed  oil  or  soft  resin,  a 
volatile ^rystallizable  oil,  and  vegetable  fibre. 

Mediccd  Propertiei.  This  medicine  is  cathartic,  and  in  hrge  doses  emetie, 
and  was  formerly  employed  to  a  considérable  extent  on  tbe  continent  of 
Eorope.  It  is  said  also  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  hâve  proved  usefui  in  dropsies. 
At  présent  it  is  highly  valued  for  its  pleasant  odour.  It  is  occasionaliy 
cbewed  to  conceal  an  offensive  breath,  and  entera  into  the  composition  of 
numeroas  tooth-powders.  In  the  form  of  small  roand  bails,  abolit  the  size 
of  a  pea,  it  is  mnch  used  by  the  French  for  maintaining  the  discharge  from 
issues,  a  parpose  to  which  it  is  adapted  not  only  by  its  odour,  but  also  by  the 
slight  degree  of  acriniony  which  it  retains  in  its  dried  state,  and  by  the  property 
of  swelling  very  much  by  the  absorption  of  moisture.  W. 

IRIS  VERSICOLOR.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Blue  Flag. 

"  The  rhizoma  of  Iris  versicolor."  U.  S. 

Iris,  See  IRIS  FLORENTINA. 

Iria  versicolor.  ffïUd.  Sp.  Plant.i.233;B\géiow,.âm.Med.  Bot.i.l55. 
This  indigenous  species  of  Iris  has  a  perennial,  fleshy,  horizontal,  fibrous 
root  or  rhizoma,  and  a  stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  round  on  one  side,  acute 
on  the  oiher,  and  frequently  branching.  The  leaves  are  sheathing  at  the 
base,  sword-shaped,  and  striated.  The  flowers-are  from  two  lo  six  in  number, 
and  are  usually  blue  or  purple,  though  varying  much  in  colour.  The  capsule 
bas  three  valves,  is  divided  into  three  cells,  and  when  mature  is  oblong,  three- 
sided,  with  obtuse  angles,  and  contains  numerous  flat  seeds. 

The  blue  flag  is  found  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  flonrishing  in  low 
wet  places,  in  meadows,  and  on  the  borders  of  swamps,  which  it  serves  to 
adora  with  its  large  and  beautiful  flowers.  Thèse  make  their  appearance  in 
Jane.  The  root  is  the  médicinal  portion.  The  ilowers  afibrd  a  fine  bine 
infnsion,  which  serves  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies. 

The  récent  root  is  without  odour,  and  has  a  nauseous,  exiremely  acrid 
taste,  which  is  imparted  to  water  by  décoction,  and  still  more  perfectiy  to 
alcobol.     The  acrimony  as  well  as  médicinal  activity  is  impaired  by  âge. 

Bine  flag  possesses  the  cathartic,  emetie,  and  diuretic  properties  com- 
mon  to  most  of  the  species  of  this  genus.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Bartram  to  be 
betd  in  much  esteem  by  the  Southern  Indians  ;  and  Dr.  Bigelow  informa  us 
that  he  has  found  it  efiScacious  as  a  purgative,  though  inconvénient  from  the 
distressing  nausea  and  prostration  which  it  is  apt  to  occasion.  Dr.  Macbride, 
of  Carolina,  found  it  usefui  in  dropsy.  It  is,  however,  very  little  employed 
by  the  profession  at  large,  and  is  seldom  if  ever  kept  in  the  ehops.  It  may 
be  given  in  substance,  décoction,  or  tincture.  The  dose  of  the  dried  root  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  W. 

JALAPA.  U.S., Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Jalap. 

"The  root  of  Ipomtea  Jalapa,  (Coxe,  ^m.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sciences)." 
ff.S.  "\pomœa  Jalapa.  Padix."  Lond.  "  Root  of  Ipomœa  Purga,  (A^ees 
von  Ettnbeck)."  Ed,    "Convolvulus  Jalapa.  Radix."  Dub. 
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Jalop,  Fr.;  Jilappen-Wurxel,  Oerm.;  Seiarappa,  Haï.;  Jalapa,  S^n. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  yean  that  the  précise  botanical  origin  of  jalap  hu 
been  known.    It  was  at  first  aacribed  by  Linnsns  to  a  Mirabilis,  but  after- 
wards  to  a  new  species  of  Convolvulus,  to  which  he  gave  the  naroe  of  C. 
Jalmpa.     The  correctneM  of  the  latter  référence  was  generally  admitted; 
and,  as  the  Jpomxa  macrorhiza  of  Michaux,  growing  in  Floridaand  Georgia, 
was  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  G.  Jalapa  of  Linn.,  it  was  thoughi  tbat 
this  valuable  drug,  which  had  been  obtained  exclusively  frora  Mexico,  might 
be  collected  within  the  limita  of  the  United  States.     But  the  error  of  thig 
opinion  was  soon  demonstrated  ;  and  botanists  now  universally  concur  in  the 
belief,  that  jalap  is  the  product  of  a  plant  first  made  knowa  to  the  scientifîe 
world  by  Dr.  John  R.  Goxe,  of  Philadelphia,  and  described  by  Mr.  Nuttali 
nnder  the  name  of  Ipomma  Jaiapa.     When  this  Dispensatory  was  fînt 
published,  opinion  in  relation  to  the  botanical  bistory  of  the  drug  was  on-  ' 
settled,  and  it  was  deemed  proper  to  enter  at  some  length  into  the  considération 
of  the  subject  ;  but  the  subséquent  gênerai  admission  of  the  views  then 
advocated  renders  an  equal  degree  of  minnteness  now  unneoessary.    It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  tbat  Dr.  Goxe  received  living  roots  of  jalap  from  Mexico 
in  the  year  1827,  and  succeeded  in  producing  a  perfect  flowering  plant,  of 
which  a  description,  by  Mr.  Nuttali,  was  published  in  the  Am.  Jounu  of 
Médical  Sciences  for  January,  1830  ;  that  the  same  plant  was  afterwardii 
cultivated  in  France  and  Germany  from  roots  transmitted  to  those  countries 
from  the  jalap  région  of  Mexico;  and  that  one  of  the  aulhors  of  this  work. 
bas  produced,  from  roots  obtained  in  the  viciniiy  of  Xalapa,  and  sent  to  him 
by  the  late  Dr.  Marmaduke  Barrough,  then  United  States  consul  at  VeraCruz, 
laxuriant  plants,  which  he  was  enabled  to  compare  with  others  descended 
from  the  plant  of  Dr.  Goxe,  and  found  to  be  identical  with  them.*    In  the 
United  States,  London,  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias,  this  origin  of  jalap 
is  now  admilted  ;  but  the  London  Gollege  has  quoted  as  authority  for  their 
Ipomaea  Jalapa  an  unpublished  manuscript  by  Don,  and  the  Edinburgh  Collège 
hfw  adopted  Hayne's  and  Wenderoth's  name  of  /.  Furga,  thus  overlooking 
t^ê  prior  claims  of  the  American  authorities. 
(  IpoHiBA.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia — Nat.  Ord.  Convolvulaceae. 

Crim.Ch.  SepaU&ve.  CoroiZa  campanulate.  i^amenA  included.  Slyleam. 
Aigma  two-lobed  ;  the  lobes  capitate.  Ovary  two-celled  ;  cells  two-seeded. 
Capsule  two-celled.  lÀruUey. 

Ipomxa  Jalapa.  Nuttali,  ^m.  Joum.  Med.  Sciences,  v.  300.  Ipomsea 
JRurgfi.  Hayne,  Darstel.  und  Beschreib.  tac.  xii.  33  and  34  ;  Lindley,  Flor. 
Med.  396.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  roundish  somewhat  pear-shaped  taber, 
extemally  blackish,  internally  white,  with  long  fibres  proceeding  from  its 
lower  part  as  well  as  from  the  upper  root-stalks.  A  tuber  produced  by  Dr. 
Goxe  was,  in  its  third  year,  between  two  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
stem  is  round,  smooth,  much  dispoaed  to  twist,  and  rises  to  a  considérable 
heigbt  upon  neighbouring  objecta,  about  which  it  twines.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,entire,  smooth,  pointed,  deeply  sinuated  at  the  base,  prorainendy 
veined  on  their  under  surface,  and  supported  upon  long  footstalks.  The 
lower  leaves  are  nearly  bastate,  or  with  diverging  angular  pointa.  The 
flowers,  which  are  large  and  of  a  lilac-purple  colour,  stand  upon  pedunclei 
about  as  long  as  the  pétioles.    Each^  peduncle  supports  two,  or  more  rarely 

*  Thcy  who  may  wUb  to  inmU^ate  more  fully  the  botanical  hiatory  of  jalap  ara  re- 
ferred  to  former  ediliona  of  thia  Dispenaatorj,  (o  a  paper  by  Dr.  John  Redman  Coie  in 
the  American  Journal  of  thé  Médical  Seiencei  (toL  v.  p.  3011),  to  another  paper  by  Mr., 
ZHniel  B.  Smith,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Fhiladtlphia  CcUtge  of  Pharmmey  (vol.  ii.  p.  33), 
•nd  to  Dr.  Cbrialisun'a  Dispenaalory. 
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Ane  flowen.  Tfae  eûjx  va  withoat  bractes,  five-IeaTed,  obtute»  with  two  of 
the  divisions  external.  Th«  corolla  is  funnel-form.  The  stamens  are  five 
in  namber,  with  oblong,  white,  soraewhat  exserted  anthers.  The  sti^a  k 
simple  and  capitate.  The  above  description  is  taken  from  that  drawn  ap  by 
Mr.  Nuttall,  and  pnblished  in  Dr.  Coxe's  paper  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Médical  Sciences. 

The  jalap  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  derived  ita  name  from  the  citjr 
of  Xalapa,  in  the state  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  grows, 
at  a  beight  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  océan.  It  might  probably  be  culti- 
Tated  in  the  southern  section  of  the  United  States.  The  drug  is  brought 
from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  in  bags  containing  usnally  between  one  handred 
and  two  hundred  pounds. 

Propertieg.  The  tuber  comes  either  whole,  or  divided  longitndinally  into 
two  parts,  or  in  transverse  circular  slices.  The  eatire  tubers  are  irregularly 
roandish,  or  ovate  and  pointed,  or  pear-shaped,  usnally  much  smaller  than 
the  fist,  and  marked  with  circular  or  vertical  incisions,  made  to  facilitaie 
their  drying.  In  this  state,  the  root  is  preferred,  as  it  is  less  apt  to  be  de- 
fective,  and  is  more  easily  distinguished  from  the  adultérations  than  whea 
•lieed.  A  much  larger  proportion  comes  in  this  shape  than  formeriy,  indi- 
cating  a  greater  scarcity  of  the  older  roots,  which  it  is  necessary  to  slice  in 
onler  to  dry  them  properly.  The  tnber  is  heavy,  compact,  hard,  brittle, 
with  a  shlning  undulated  fracture,  exbibiting  numerous  résinons  ptoints,  dis- 
tinctly  visible  with  tha  microscope.  It  is  extemally  brown  and  wrinkled, 
intemalty  of  a  grayish  colonr,  diversified  by  eoncentric  darker  circles,  in 
wbich  tbe  matter  is  denser  and  barder  than  in  the  intervening  spaces.  Jalap 
is  always  kept  in  the  shops  in  the  state  of  powder,  which  is  of  a  yellowish- 
gray  colour,  and  when  inhaled  irritâtes  the  ngstrils  and  tbroat,  and  provokes 
sneezing  and  coughing.  The  odour  of  the  root,  when  eut  or  broken,  is 
heavy,  sweetish.and  rather  nauseous;  the  taste  is  sweetish.somewhat  aerid, 
and  disagreeable.  It  yields  ils  active  properties  partly  to  water,  partly  to 
alcobol,  and  completely  to  diluted  alcohol.  M.  Cadet  de  Gassicourt  obtained 
from  500  parts  of  jalap,  24  of  water,  60  of  resin,  220  of  gummy  extract, 
12-5  of  fecula,  12-&  of  albnmen,  146  of  lignin,  16*3  of  saline  matters,  2-7 
of  silica,  with  a  loss  of  17  parts.  The  resin  of  jalap  consista  of  two  por- 
tions, one  of  which,  amounting  to  seven  parts  ont  of  ten,  is  hard  and  insoluble 
in  etber,  the  other  is  soft  and  soluble  in  that  menstruum.  The  proportion 
of  resin  to  the  other  ingrédients  of  the  root  varies  oonsideraUy  in  différent 
spécimens.  According  to  Gerber,  the  root  contains  7*8  per  cent,  of  hard 
resin,  3-2  of  soi\  resin,  17*0  of  extractive,  14-5  of  gnmmy  extract,  8-2  of  a 
colonring  substance  which  becomes  red  under  the  influence  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  1-9  of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  15-6  of  gum  mixed  with  some  saline 
matters,  3*2  of  basiorin,  3-9  of  albumen,  6-0  of  starch,  8-2  of  lignin,  with 
aome  water,  and  varions  salts.  For  the  metbod  of  obtaining  the  resin  of 
jalap  pure,  see  Extraelum  rive  Rerina  Jàlapx. 

Jalap  is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  worms,  which,  however,  are  said  to  devonr 
tbe  amylaceous  or  softer  parts,  and  to  leave  the  resin,  so  that  the  worm-eaten 
dnig  is  more  powerfally  purgative  than  that  which  is  sound.  Thus,  ont  of 
307  parts  of  the  former,  M.  Henry  obtained  72  parts  of  resin,  while  from 
an  eqaal  qnantity  of  the  latter  he  procured  only  48  parts.  Hence  worm- 
eaten  jalap  shonld  be  employed  for  obtaining  the  resin,  but  should  not  be 
polverized,  as  it  wonld  afford  a  powder  of  more  than  the  proper  strength. 
The  dmg  is  also  liable  to  varions  adultérations,  or  fraudaient  substitutions, 
^vbich,  Mwever,  can  usnally  be  detected  without  diffienlty.     Those  which 
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hâve  attracted  particalar  attention  are  mentioned  in  a  note  below.*  Jaltp 
ahould  be  rejented  when  it  is  light,  of  a  whiiish  colour  internally,  of  a  dall 
fracture,  apongy,  or  friable.     Powders  of  calomel  and  jaiap,  taken  on  long 

*  Adulleratiofu,  4-e.  Jalap  i«  nid  to  be  sometimes  «dullerated  wilh  bryonj  root;  bot 
no  instance  of  Ihe  kind  ha*  corne  under  our  notice  ;  and  the  two  drugs  are  bo  widely  dif. 
ferent  that  the  fraud  would  be  instantly  detecled.  (See  Briony  in  the  Appendis.)  It  it 
probable,  however,  that  theodulteration  which  bas  bccn  considercd  ai  brjony  root,  ialha 
mechoacan,  which  in  Europe  ia  aomeliniea  ealled  American  bryony,  and  waa  formcrty 
erroncoubly  auppoted  to  be  derived  from  a  apeciea  of  Bryonia.  The  mechoacan  it  a  pro- 
dact  of  Mexico,  which  waa  talcen  to  Europe  cven  before  the  introduction  of  jalap.  Tba 
plant  which  produccs  it  has  been  conjcctured  to  be  the  Ipomaa  maerorhixa  of  Michaoi, 
which  is  belicved  to  yrow  in  Mexico  noar  Vera  Cruz,  as  well  as  in  onr  Southern  Statet, 
and  the  root  of  which,  when  of  fuit  aize,  is  said  to  weigh  from  fifty  to  tixty  poondt,  and, 
■ecording  to  Dr.  Baldwin,  bas  liltle  or  no  purgative  powor.  Bot  this  ori^in  ia  altogetber 
«incertain.  Mechoacan  it  in  circalar  alices,  or  fragments  of  variout  thape,  white  and 
farinaccous  wilhin,  and,  as  found  in  European  markets,  generally  dealitute  uf  bark,  of 
which,  however,  portions  of  a  yellowish  colour  somctimca  continue  to  adhcre.  The  largor 
pièces  are  aometimes  niarked  with  fainl  conccntric  striœ  ;  and,  upon  the  cxterior  Forfiiee, 
when  any  portion  of  this  remains,  are  brown  spots  and  ligneout  point*  leA  by  the  radielat 
which  hâve  been  removed.  (OuibotrU)  Though  tattelecs  when  jirtt  taken  into  the  moutk, 
it  becomcs  afler  a  time  slightly  acrid.  It  is  very  fèebly  purgative^  We  hâve  tceo  flat 
circular  pièces  of  root,  mixed  with  jalap,  altogcther  anawering  this  description,  eicept 
that  the  cortical  portion  atill  remained,  between  which  ond  the  amylaceoua  parcnchyma 
tbero  was  a  very  évident  line  of  division. 

A  drug  formerly  known  in  our  markets  as  spnrious  jalap,  sometimes  comes  mingled 
with  the  genuine,  and  haa  been  imported,  nnniixcd,  in  mittake  for  that  root     It  is  pto- 
bably  llic  samo  wilh  that  refcrred  to  by  French  writers  as  tJM  prodoct  of  o  plant  denomi- 
nated  maie  jalap  in  Mexico,  and  named  by  M.  Ledanois  Contoltulvi  Orixabentit,  from 
the  city  of  Orizaba,  in  the  ncighbourhood  of  which  it  grows  abundantly.    In  the  «ho|ia  of 
Paris  the  drng  is  ealled  light  jalap,  and,  in  the  Inst  édition  of  Gaiboart's  Hiêtoire  du 
Droguet,  is  desicribed  under  the  title  offariform  jalap.    A  description  of  it  waa  first  pob- 
lithed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  O.  B,  Smith,  in  a  Tuluuble  papcr  upon  the  Ipomaa  Jalapa, 
in  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.    For  an  account  of  the  plant,  tlic  rcader  i* 
referred  to  the  same  Journal,  vol.  z.  p.  834.    The  récent  root  is  large,  spindle-ahaped, 
sometimes  as  much  as  twenty  inches  in  Icngtli,  branched  al  its  lowcr  extremity,  of  a  yct- 
low  colour  on  its  outer  surface,  and  white  and  milky  within.    The  drng.  as  describcd  by 
Guiboort,  is  in  circular  pièces,  two  or  three  inches  in  diaroeler,  or  in  longer  and  more 
■leoder  sections.    As  we  hâve  seen  it,  the  shape  of  the  pièces  is  oflen  auch  as  to  indicats 
tliat  the  root  was  sliced  transversely,  and  cach  circular  slice  divided  into  qoartcrs.    The 
horizontal  eut  surface  is  dark  from  exposnre,  nnequal  from  the  grcatcr  shrinking  in  the 
drying  proccss  of  eome  parts  than  olhers,  and  présents  the  extrcniities  of  numcrm»  fibres, 
which  are  oflen  concentrically  arranged,  and  rnn  in  the  longitudinal  direction  oftheroot. 
Intornally  llic  colour  is  whiiish,  and  the  texture,  thongh  much  lets  compact  than  that  of 
jalap,  it  sometimea  almoat  ligneous.    The  taite  it  st  firtt  tlight,  but  utier  o  time  becomet 
tomewhat  acrid  and  nauteous.    The  dried  root  of  Ihc  Coovolvulua  Orizabensis  or  mais 
jalap,  analyzcd  by  M.  Ledanois,  yielded  in  1000  parts,  80  of  retin,  256  of  gumniy  cxlract, 
33  of  fecula,  34  of  albumen,  and  580  of  lignin.    From  cxpcrimcnis  made  wilh  it  in  Paris, 
it  appcars  to  hâve  cathartic  propcrtics  similar  to  those  of  the  true  jalap,  but  to  be  con- 
siderably  more  feeble,  requiring  to  bo  given  in  a  dose  nffrom  thirty  to  sixty  graini  in 
order  to  opcrate  effectively.    Ths  proportion  of  resin,  which  in  both  ta  the  mosl  active 
purgative  principle,  it  considcrably  Icta  in  the  maie  jalap,  wbile  that  of  lignin,  which  it 
wbolly  inert,  it  about  double.    (Journ.  de  Pharm.,  zxiv.  166 ;  also  Am.  Journ.  of  Pktrm-, 
X.  233.) 

A  false  jalap  was  a  few  years  sincc  bronght  into  the  United  States,  diflfèrcnt  from  any 
thing  before  seen  in  our  market.  It  was  said  to  hâve  been  imported  from  Mexico  into 
New  York  in  considérable  quanlities,  and  was  ofTered  for  sale  onder  tlie  namo  of  oeer^roisn 
jalap.  A  spécimen,  brooght  to  Pliiladilpliia,  and  examincd  by  a  Commillec  of  the  Collège 
of  Pharmacy,  prcscnled  the  following  cliaraclcrit.  Il  was  in  light,  entire  or  Terlicallv  sliced 
tubers,  of  différent  form  and  magnitude,  spindie-sliapcd.  ovate,  and  kidney-ri>riii,  tome  as 
much  as  rix  inches  long  and  three  thiok,  nihers  much  smaller,  externally  somewhat 
wrinkled,  with  broad  flattish  light-brown  ridges  and  shallow  darkor  furrows,  inicrnally 
grayi»h-whitc,  with  distant  darker  cuncenlric  circles,  sometimes  uniformly  aniylaceoat,of 
a  dull  rougb  fractare,  a  loote  texture,  a  tlight,  peculiar,  and  tweetisb  odeur,  and  a  fcoUe 
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Toyages  to  sonthern  elimates,  are  said,  when  broaght  baek,  to  hâve  become 
Consolidated,  and  so  far  chemically  altered  as  plainly  to  ezhibit  globules  of 
mereury.  This  change  is  ascribed  by  Schacht  and  Wackenroder  to  a  fungous 
growth  in  the  powder.  {Arch.  der  Fharm.,  zxxiv.  289.) 

MedUai  Fropertie»  ami  Uses.  Jalap  is  an  active  catharlic,  operating 
briskiy  and  sometimes  painfully  upon  the  bowels,  and  producing  copious 
wateiy  stools.  The  aqueous  extract  purges  moderately,  without  much 
griping,  and  is  said  to  increase  the  fiow  of  urine.  The  portion  not  taken  up 
by  water  gripes  severely.  The  watery  extract  obtained  from  Jalap  pre- 
viously  exbauated  by  reotified  spirit,  is  said  to  bave  no  cathartic  efiect,  but 
to  operate  powerfully  by  urine.  {Duncan.)  The  alcoholic  extract,  usnally 
called  resin  of  jalap,  purges  aotively,  and  oflen  produces  severe  griping. 
From  thèse  facts  it  appears,  that  the  virtues  of  this  cathartic  do  not  depeiul 
exefaisively  upon  any  one  prineiple.  Jalap  was  introduced  into  Europe  in 
the  latter  part  of  tbe  sixieenth,or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
now  ranks  among  the  purgative  medicines  most  extensively  employed.  It 
is  applicable  to  most  cases  in  which  an  active  cathartic  is  reqoired,  and  from 
ils  hydragogue  powers  is  especially  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy.  It 
is  generally  given  in  connexion  with  olher  medicines,  which  assist  or  qualify 
its  opération.  In  dropsical  complaints  it  is  usually  combined  with  the  bitar- 
trale  of  potassa;  and  the  same  mixture  is  much  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  hip  disease  and  scrofulous  afleclions  of  other  joints.  Wiih  calomel 
it  forms  a  cathartic  oomponnd,  which  bas  long  been  highly  popular  in  the 
United  States  in  bilioos  fever,  and  other  complaints  attended  with  congestion 
of  the  liver  or  portai  cirole.  In  overdoses  it  may  produce  dangerous  hyper- 
catharsis.     It  is  said  to  pnrge  when  applied  to  a  wound. 

The  dose  of  jalap  in  powder  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  ;  of  the  resin 
or  alcoholic  extraet,  which  is  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is 
now  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  from  four  to  eight  grains.  The 
latter  is  usually  given  nibbed  up  with  sugar,  or  in  emuUion,  by  which  its 
tendency  to  irritate  painfully  the  mocous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  thought 
to  be  in  some  measure  obviated.  The  extraot  of  tbe  United  States  and 
London  Pharmacopœias  is  préférable  to  the  alcoholic,  as  it  more  coropletely 
represents  the  jalap  itself.  The  dose  of  oalomel  and  jalap  is  ten  grains  of 
eaeh,  that  of  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  and  jalap,  two  dracbms  of  the  former 
and  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  latter. 

Offl  Prep.  Extraetnm  Jalapce,  U.  S.,  Lmd.,  Dub.;  Extractum  sive  Résina 
Jalapœ,  £d.;  Pulvis  Jalapœ  Gompositus,  U,  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tinc- 
tnra  Jadaps,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Iktb.i  Tinctura  Senn»  et  Jalaps,  U.  S., 
Ed.  W. 

jahp-like  taste.  The  powder  wos  of  a  light-çray  colour,  and  did  not  irritate  the  nutrils  or 
tfarott  dorin^  palverization.  The  root  difTered  from  mcchoaean  by  the  absence  of  tbe 
mrka  of  radical  fibres,  and  from  maie  jalap  by  the  wantofa  fibrona  atructore.  Ityielded 
by  analyais,  in  100  parts,  3  of  a  aofl  and  4  of  a  hard  and  britlle  retin,  17  of  {ummy  ex- 
ttaetiTe,  28  of  starch  and  iooiin,  10  of  gum  and  albunten,  83  3  of  jignin,  and  14-8  of 
nedurine  matter  and  aalts  of  lime,  including  loas.  In  doaea  of  from  finecn  to  twenty 
{raina  il  prodoced  no  effect  on  Ihe  ayatcm,  and  cannot,  (hereforr,  be  aned  as  jalap.  A 
similar  root  was  described  by  Gniboart  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Médicale,  aad  afterwards 
in  tbe  Lmdon  PhamuututiealJounal  and  Traniaelimu  (ii.  33].),  by  Ihe  name  of  n*t- 
tttMedjaUf.  It  was  taken  ta  France  from  Mexico  mixed  with  ^enoine  jalap.  It  proved 
aqoaUy  inefficacieus  aa  a  pur);atiTe,  and  probably  had  ihe  same  origin.  This  tpurioua  dru); 

'n  probably  Ihe  product  of  a  Cunvolvulus  or  Ipomoia.    Sce  a  report  by  Hcssra.  Dabamel, 

Eliia,  aod  £À:ky,  in  the  Âmtrican  Journal  of  Pharmaey,  zït.  289. 
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410  Jugions.  -PAKT I. 

JUGLANS.  U.S. 
Butternut. 

"  The  inner  bark  of  thc  root  of  Juglans  cinerea."  U.  S. 

JuoLANs.  Sex.  Sytt.  Monœcia  Polyandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Juglandacete. 

Gen.  Ch.  Mâle.  Amentum  imbrieated.  Calyx  a  scale.  CoroUa  six-parted. 
Filaments  four  to  eighteen.  Fehale.  Calyx  four-cleft,  mperior.  CoroUa 
four-cleft.  Styles  two.  Drupe  coriaceous  with  a  furrowed  nut.  WiUd. 

Several  producis  of  the  Jugions  regia,  or  common  European  watnut,  are 
used  medicinally  in  Europe.  The  huU  of  the  fruit  has  been  employed  as  a 
«rermifuge  from  the  times  of  Hippocrates,  and  bas  been  recommended  in 
syphilis  and  old  uleers.  The  expressed  oil  of  the  fruit  is  deemed  by  some 
practitioners  efficacious  against  the  tape-worm,  and  is  aiso  used  as  a  laxative 
injection.  The  leaves,  long  occasionally  employed  for  various  purposes  both 
in  regular  and  domestic  practice,  hâve  recently  been  found  by  Professor  Né- 
grier, of  Angers,  in  the  highest  degree  eificacioas  in  serofula.  He  gave  to 
children  a  teacupfnl  of  a  pretty  etrong  infusion,  or  six  grains  of  the  aqueoas 
extract,  or  an  équivalent  dose  of  the  syrup  prepared  from  the  extract,  two, 
tbree,  or  four  times  a  day  ;  and  at  the  same  time  applied  a  strong  décoction 
to  the  ulcers,  and  as  a  collyrinm  when  the  eyes  were  diseased.  No  injury 
vas  ever  experienced  from  a  long-eontinned  use  of  the  remedy.  It  appears 
to  act  as  a  moderately  aromatic  bitter  and  astringent.  (Archives  Oen.,  Se  Série, 
X.  399  and  xi.  41^  The  leaves  of  our  J.  nigra  or  common  black  walnut, 
or  those  of  the  J.  cinerea,  which  is  the  only  officinal  species,  would  pro- 
bably  answer  as  good  a  purpose. 

Juglans  cinerea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  456;  Bigelow,  ^m.  Med.  Bot. 
ii.  115. — J.  cathartica.  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylva,  i.  160.  This  is  an  indi- 
genons  forest  tree,  known  in  différent  sections  of  the  country  by  the  varions 
names  of  butternut,  oilnut,  and  white  walnut.  In  favourable  situations  it 
attains  a  great  size,  rising  sometimes  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  tnmk  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  distance  of  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
stem  divides,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  grotmd,  into  numerous  nearly  hori- 
zontal branches,  whieh  spread  widely,  and  form  a  large  tufted  head,  givins 
to  the  tree  a  peculiar  aspect.  The  yonng  branches  are  smooth  and  of  a 
grayish  colour,  which  has  given  origin  to  the  spécifie  name  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  are  very  long,  and  consist  of  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  sesaile 
•  leaflets,  and  a  single  petioiate  leaflet  at  the  extremity.  Thèse  are  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  acuminate, 
finely  serrate,  and  somewhat  downj.  The  maie  and  female  flowers  are  dis- 
tinct upon  the  same  tree.  The  ibrmer  are  in  large  aments,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  hanging  down  from  the  sides  of  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year's 
growth  near  their  extremity.  The  fertile  flowers  are  at  the  end  of  the  shoots 
of  the  same  spring.  The  germ  is  surmounted  by  two  large,  feathery,  rose- 
coloured  stigmas.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  single,  suspended  by  a  thin  pliable 
peduncle  ;  sometimes  several  are  attached  to  the  sides  and  extremity  of  the 
same  peduncle.  The  drupe  is  oblong-oval,  with  a  terminal  projection,  hairy, 
viscid,  green  in  the  immature  state,  but  brown  when  ripe.  It  contains  a 
hard,  dark-coloured,  oblong,  pointed  nut,  with  a  rough  deeply  and  irregu- 
larly  furrowed  surface.     The  kernel  is  thick,  oily,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

The  butternut  grows  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
whole  northem,  eastem,  and  western  sections  of  the  United  States.  In  tbe 
Middle  States,  the  flowers  appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 
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The  tree,  if  pierced  iœmediately  belbre  tbe  leaves  unfold,  yields  a  richly 
saccharine  juice,  from  which  sugar  inay  be  obtained  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
to  that  from  the  sugar  maple.  Ttte  wood,  though  neither  strong  nor  com- 
pact, is  usefui  for  some  parposes  on  account  of  ils  durability,  and  exemptioa 
from  tbe  attacks  of  worms.  The  fruit,  when  half  growa,  is  sometimes 
made  into  pickles,  and  when  ripe,  affords,  ia  its  kernel,  a  grateful  article  of 
food.  The  bark  is  used  for  dyeiog  wool  adark-biown  colour,  though  inferior 
for  this  parpose  to  that  of  the  biack  walnut  It  is  said,  when  appïied  to  the 
skia,  to  hâve  a  rubefaoient  eâèct.  The  inner  bark  is  tbe  médicinal  portion, 
and  that  of  tbe  root,  being  considered  roost  efficient,  is  directed  by  the 
national  Pharmacopœia.    It  should  be  collected  in  May  or  June. 

On  the  living  tree,  the  inner  bark  when  first  uncovered  is  of  a  pure  white, 
which  becomos  immediately  on  exposure  a  beautiful  lemon  colour,  and  ulti- 
mately  changes  to  deep  brown.  It  has  a  fibrous  texture,  a  feeble  odour,  and 
a  pecoliar,  bitter,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  Its  médical  virtues  are  eniirely  ex- 
tracted  by  boiling  water.  Dr.  Bigelow  could  detect  no  resin  among  its  con- 
stituents  ;  and  the  présence  of  tannin  was  not  evinced  by  the  test  of  gelatin, 
thoDgh  a  brownish-black  colour  was  produced  by  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

MedictU  Propertitâ  and  Uses.  Butternut  is  a  mild  caihartic,  operating 
without  pain  or  irritation,  andresembling  rhubarbin  the  property  of  évacuât- 
ing  without  debilitating  the  alimentary  canal.  It  was  much  employed  during 
oar  revolutionary  war  by  Dr.  Rush  and  other  physicians  attached  to  tbe 
army,  aod  was  highly  esteemed.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  of 
habituai  costiveness  and  other  bowel  affections,  parlicularly  dysenlery,  ia 
which  it  bas  acquired  considérable  réputation.  In  connexion  with  caloroel 
it  becomes  more  active,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  our  intermittent  and  rémit- 
tent fevers,  and  other  complaints  attended  with  congestion  of  the  abdominal 
viseera.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  décoction  or  extract,  never  in  substance. 
Tbe  eztract  is  officinal,  and  is  almost  always  preferred.  The  dose  of  it  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  as  a  purge,  from  five  to  ten  grains  as  a  laxative. 

Q^.  Prg».  Extractum  Juglandis,  î/.  A  AV. 

JUNIPERUS.  U.S. 

Juniper. 

"  The  fmit  of  Junipems  communia."  U.  S. 

Qf.  Sh/n.  JUNIPERI  CACUMINA.  JUNIPER!  FRUCTUS.  Juni- 
penu  commnnis.  Cacitmina.  FructiM.  Lond.;  JUNIPERI  CACUMI- 
NA. Topsof  Junipeniscommunis.  JUNIPERI  FRUCTUS.  Berries  of 
Jnniperus  communU.  £d.}  JUNIPERUS  COMMUNIS.  Baccœ.  Cacu- 
mina.  Dub. 

GeiMvrier  comoran.  Bain  de  Genièvre,  Fr.;  Oemeiner  WachhoWer,  WachhoWerbeeren, 
Oom.;  Gioepro,  /(al.;  Encbro,  Bsyns  de  enebro,  Span, 

JpNiPERua.  Sex.  Sytt.  Dicecia  Monadelphia. — Nai.  Ord.  Pinaceœ  or 
Conifers. 

Gm.  Ch.  Malb.  Jlmentum  ovate.  CalflUb.  scale.  CoroUa  none.  Sla- 
mens  three.  Femaib.  Calyx  three-parted.  Pelais  three.  Styles  ihne. 
Berry  ihree-seeded,  irregular,  with  the  three  tubercles  of  the  calyx.  l-ftUd. 

Junipems  communis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  853  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
13.  U  6.     This  is  an  erect  evergreen  shrub,  usually  small,  but  sometimea 
attàning  a  height  of  twel ve  or  fiftecn  feet,  with  numerous  very  close  branches. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  longer  than  the  fruit,  entire,  sharply  pointed,  chan- 
neled,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  somewhat  glaucous  on  their  upper  surlace. 
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spreading,  and  attached  to  the  stem  or  branches  în  threes,  in  a  ve 
manner.     The  flowers  are  diœcious  and  disposed  in  small,  ovate, 
sessile,  solitary  aments.     The  fruit  is  formed  of  the  fleshy  coalescii 
of  the  amenl,  and  contains  three  angular  seeds. 

The  common  Juniper  is  a  native  of  Europe  ;  but  has  been  introdi 
this  country,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  has  become  naturalized.  1 
uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  The  plant  desc 
Bigelow's  American  Médical  Botany  under  the  title  of  j.  eommm 
very  common  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  deserres,  perhaps,  to 
sidered  a  distinct  species.  It  is  a  trailing  shrub,  seldom  more  than 
three  feet  in  height.  spreading  in  ail  directions,  throwing  ont  roots 
branches,  and  forming  beds  which  are  often  many  rods  in  circun 
The  name  of  /.  depressa  has  been  proposed  for  it.  The  commot 
ilowers  in  May  ;  but  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  till  late  in  the  foliowii 
AU  parts  of  the  plant  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  imparts  to  them  a 
flavour.  The  wood  has  a  stight  aromatic  odeur,  and  was  formerly 
fumigation.  A  terebinthinate  jnice  exudes  from  the  tree  and  harden 
bark.  This  has  been  erroneoasly  considered  as  identical  with  sai 
which  is  in  fact  the  produet  of  the  TTiuya  articulala.  The  fruit  anc 
Juniper  are  the  only  officinal  parts. 

The  berries,  as  the  fruit  is  commonly  called,  are  soraetimes  coll 
this  country,  and  parcels  are  occasionally  brought  to  the  Philadelpl 
ket  from  New  Jersey.  But,  thongh  equal  to  the  European  in  app 
they  are  inferior  in  strength,  and  are  not  much  used.  The  best  coi 
the  South  of  Europe,  particularly  from  Trieste  and  the  Italian  ports 
are  globular;  more  or  less  shrtveled  ;  about  as  large  as  a  pea;  mari 
three  furrows  at  the  summit,  and  with  tubercles  from  the  persiste) 
atthe  base;  covered  wiih  a  glaucous  bloom,  beneath  which  they 
shining  blackish-purple  colour;  and  containing  a  brownish-yellow  p 
three  angular  seeds.  They  hâve  an  agreeable  somewhat  aromali< 
and  a  sweetish,  warm,  bitterish,  slightly  terebinthinate  taste.  Th 
pcrttes,  as  well  as  their  médical  virlues,  they  owe  chiefly  to  an  esse 
which  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  (See  Oleum  Jtmiperi.)  T 
ingrédients,  according  to  TrommsdorfT,  are  resin,  sugar,  guih,  was 
water,  and  Tarious  saline  substances.  The  proportion  of  thèse  in{ 
varies  according  to  the  greater  or  less  maturity  of  the  berries.  The 
oil  is  most  abundant  in  those  which  hâve  attained  their  full  growth 
still  green,  or  in  those  which  are  on  the  point  of  ripening.  In  th 
TrommsdorfT  found  one  per  cent,  of  the  oil.  In  those  which  are  | 
ripe  it  has  been  partly  changed  into  resin,  and  in  those  qnite  bla< 
pletely  so.  The  berries  impart  their  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 
are  very  largely  consumed  in  the  préparation  of^n. 

The  topa  of  Juniper  are  directed  by  the  London  and  Dublin  C 
Their  odour  is  balsamic,  their  taste  résinons  and  bitterish  ;  and  they 
similar  virtues  with  the  berries.    ^ 

Médical  Properlie»  and  Us^  Juniper  berries  are  genlly  stimu 
diaretic,  imparting  to  the  uriflCT^  smell  of  violets,  and  prodacing  o 
ally,  when  very  largely  takefti'disagreeable  irritation  in  the  urinary  p 
They  are  chiefly  U8ed«s^  adjuvant  to  more  powerfui  diuretics  in  c 
coroplaints  ;  but  ha}^t)«en  reoommended  also  in  scorbutic  and  cutani 
eases,  catarrh  of<.t^1>1adder,  and  atonie  conditions  of  the  alimenta 
and  utérus.  Tfiey  may  be  given  in  substance  tritorated  with  sugai 
dose  of  one  or  two  drachms  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
infusion  is  a  more  convenient  form.     It  is  prepared  by  macerating  a 
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of  tha  bniised  bénies  in  a  puit  of  boiling  water,  the  vrhcie  of  which  may  b« 
taken  in  tlie  course  of  twenty-four  hoars.  Ëxtracts  are  prepared  froin  the 
berriee,  both  bniised  and  unbruised,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
drachms  ;  but,  in  conséquence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  essential  oil,  they  are 
probably  not  stionger  than  the  berries  in  substance. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Scoparii  Gompositum,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Oleum  Juniperi, 
V. S., Lond., £d.,  Dub.;  Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.  W. 

JUNIPERUS  VIRGINIANA.  JJ.S.  Secondary. 
Red  Cedar. 

"  The  tops  of  Janipems  Virginiana."  U.  S. 

JuNiPBROs.  See  JUNIPERUS. 

Jumpems  Virginiana.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  853  ;  Bigelow,  Am,  Med. 
Bot.ïn.  49;  Michaux,  iV.  w2>n.  Sylv.  iii.  221.  This  species  of  Juniper, 
known  commoaly  by  the  name  of  red  cedar,  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  slow 
growth,  seldom  attaining  a  very  large  size,  though  sometimes  rising  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  height,  wilh  a  stem  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  It 
bas  numerous  very  close  branches,  which,  in  the  young  tree,  spread  ont 
horizontaliy  near  the  ground  ;  but,  as  the  tree  advances,  the  lower  branches 
slowly  decay,  leaving  the  trunk  irregnlar  with  knots  and  crevices.  The 
leavea  are  very  small,  fleshy,  ovate,  concave,  pointed,  glandular  on  their 
oater  snrface,  either  temate  or  in  pairs,  and  closely  imbricated.  Those  of 
the  young  shoots  are  often  mach  longer,  and  spreading.  The  leaves  closely 
invest  the  extrême  twigs,  increasing  with  their  growth,  till  ultimately  lost  in 
the  encroachments  of  the  bark.  "  The  barren  flowers  are  in  oblong  aments, 
formed  by  peltate  scales  with  the  anthers  concealed  within  them.  The 
fertile  âowers  hâve  a  proper  perianth,  which  coalesces  with  the  germ,  and 
forms  a  small,  ronudish  berry,  with  two  or  three  seeds,  covered  on  its  outer 
sorface  with  a  bright  blue  powder."  {Bigeloto.) 

The  red  cedar  grows  in  ail  latitudes  of  the  United  States,  from  that  of 
Burlington,  in  Vermont,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  but  it  is  moat  abundant  and 
of  moet  vigorons  growth  in  the  southem  section,  and  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  océan.  The  interior  wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  highly  valaable 
on  account  of  its  great  durability.  Small  excrescences  which  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  branches  of  the  tree,  are  popularly  used  as  an  anthelmintic  under 
the  name  of  cedarappUg,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  times 
a  day.    The  tops  or  leaves  only  are  officinal. 

They  bave  a  peculiar  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  strong,  bitterish,  some- 
what  pingent  taste.  Thèse  properties  réside  chiefly  in  an  essential  oil,  and 
are  readily  imparted  to  alcohol.  The  leaves,  analyzed  by  Mr.  Wro.  J. 
Jenks,  were  found  to  contain  volatile  oil,  gum,  tannic  acid,  albumen,  bitter 
extnciive,  resin,  chlorophylle,  fixed  oil,  lime,  and  Ugnin.  (.dm.  Joum.  of 
PAann.,xiv.235.) 

The  leaves  of  the  J.  Virginiana  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
/.  Stliina,  from  which  they  can  be  certainly  distingnished  only  by  the  dif- 
fereoce  of  odour. 

Médical  Properties  and  Utes.  The  resemblance  of  red  cedar  to  savine  is 
•aid  also  to  extend  to  their  médical  properties  ;  the  former  being  considered, 
like  the  latter,  stimulant,  emmenagogue,  diuretic,  and,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstanees,  diaphoretic.  It  is,  however,  much  less  energetic  ;  and,  though 
advantioe  may,  as  has  been.  asserted,  hâve  accrûed  from  its  use  in  amener- 
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rtioea,  chronic  rheamatism,  aMd  dropay,  it  ha»  not  aeqvired  the  confidenee  of 
the  profession  generally.  Ezternally  applied  it  acts  as  an  irritant  ;  and  an 
ointment  prepared  by  boiling  the  fresh  leaves  for  a  short  Unie  in  twice  iheir 
weight  of  lard,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  wax,  is  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  savine  cerate  in  maintaining  a  purulent  discharge  from  blistered  surface*. 
Sometimes  ihe  dried  leaves  in  powder  are  mized  with  six  times  their  weight 
of  resin  cerate,  and  used  for  a  sinaiiar  purpose.  But  neither  of  thèse  prep»- 
rations  i«  as  effectuai  as  the  analogous  preparatioa  of  «aviné.  "W. 


KINO.  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Kino. 

"An  extract obtaîned  from  an  uncertain  plant."  U.  S.  " Pterocarpos erina- 
eeus.  Extractum."  Lond.  "  Concrète  exudation  of  Pterocarpus  erinaceus, 
and  of  other  undetermined  gênera  and  species."  Ed. 
Kino,  Fr^  Germ.,  liai;  Quino,  Span. 

The  term  kino  was  originally  applied  to  a  vegetable  extract  or  inspissated 
jaice  taken  to  London  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  intcodiaced  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Fothergili.  Vegetable  prodacts  obtained 
from  varions  other  parts  of  the  world,  resembling  kino  in  their  appearanee 
and  properties,  afterwards  received  the  same  name  ;  and  much  confuaioa 
and  uncertainty  hâve  existed,  and  to  a  considérable  degree  still  exist,  in 
relation  to  the  botanieal  and  commercial  history  of  the  drug.  We  shall  firvt 
give  an  account  of  the  gênerai  properties  which  at  présent  entitle  a  medicine 
to  the  name  of  kino,  and  shall  then  treat  of  the  several  varieties. 

Gmtral  Proptrlit*.  Kino,  as  found  in  the  sbops,  is  usnally  in  small,  irre» 
gniar,  angular,  shining  fragments,  seldom  so  large  as  a  pea,  qf  a  dark  reddiah- 
brown  or  blackish  colour,  very  brittle,  easily  pulverizable,  and  affordiog  a 
reddish  powder,  much  lightercoloored  than  the  drug  in  its  aggregate  state.  If 
in  larger  masses,  it  may  be  reduced  without  difficulty  into  thèse  minute  frag- 
ments. It  is  without  odoor,  and  has  a  bitterish,  highly  astringent  taste, 
with  a  somewhat  sweetish  after-taste.  It  bums  with  little  flame,  and  does  not 
soften  with  heat.  It  imparls  its  virtnes  and  a  deep-red  colour  to  water  and 
alcohol.  Cold  water  forma  with  it  a  clear  infusion.  Boiling  water  dissolves 
it  more  largely  ;  and  the  satarated  décoction  becomes  turbid  on  cooling,  and 
deposits  a  reddish  sédiment.  The  tincture  is  not  disturbed  by  water.  When 
long  kept  it  often  gelaUnizes,  and  loses  ils  astringency.  (See  Tinetura 
Kina.)  Kino  consists  chieSy  of  a  modification  of  tannic  acid  or  tannin,  with 
extractive,  gum,  and  sometimes  probably  a  little  resin  ;  but  we  need  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  différent  well-ascertained  varieties.  The  aqueom  aolation 
of  kino  is  precipitated  by  gelattn,  the  soluble  salts  of  iron,  silver,  ie«d,  and 
antimony,  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  the  sulphnric,  nitric,  and  mariatie 
acids.  The  precipitate  with  iron  is  of  an  olive  or  greenish-black  colour. 
The  alkalies  favour  the  solubility  of  kino  in  water,  but  essentially  change  its 
nature,  and  destroy  its  astringency. 

1.  Ecut  India  or  Amboyna  Kino.  This  is  the  variety  at  présent  pro- 
bably most  used,  and  most  highly  esteemed.  It  is  apparently  an  extract  ; 
but  its  origin  is  altogether  nnknown.  It  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
Nauclea  Gambir  of  Mr.  Hunter  [Uncaria  Gàmbir  of  Roxbargh);  bat 
the  référence  is  altogether  incorrect;  as  the  product  of  this  tree,  now  well 
known  under  the  name  of  gambir,  bears  no  resemblance  to  kino,  and  is 
generally  ranked  among  the  varieties  of  cateeha.     (See  Cateehu,  page  194.) 
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na  kino  would  aeem  to  imply  tbat  it  cornes  in  part  at 
But  Pereira  statea  tliat  ail  the  importations  he  could 
bay  and  Tellicherry  ;  and  he  therefore  conjectures  that 
le  Malabar  coast.  Roxburgh  suggests  that  it  may  be 
'ocarpus  Marsupium,  an  East  India  tree,  the  juice  of 
]  simply  astringent,  and  bardens  into  a  dark  red  very 
issumes  a  lighter  colour  wben  powdered.  (Lindley, 
It  is  sometimes  imported  into  this  country  direcJy 
but  more  commdhly  from  London.    It  cornes  from  the 

in  small,  angnlar,  glistening  fragments,  of  a  uniform 
{  as  if  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  larger  masses, 
are  opaque  and  nearly  black  ;  but  minute  splinters  are 
;,  and  of  a  deep  garnet  redness  when  viewed  by  trans- 
iriety  of  kino  is  very  brittle,  readily  breaking  betweea 

pulverized,  affording  a  dark  reddish  powder,  a  portion 
from  the  mutual  'attrition  of  the  fragmenta,  is  often 
nong  thera.     When  chewed,  it  softens  in  the  mouth, 

the  teeth,  and  tinges  the  saliva  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

Chemical  relations,  it  corresponds  with  the  acconnt 
in  gênerai.  It  was  analyzed  by  Vauquelin,  and  found 
:.  of  tannin  and  peculiar  extractive,  24  of  red  gam,  and 
:.  Pereira  statea  that  it  bas  been  shown  by  A.  W. 
ieeladn,  or  catechuic  aeid.  (See  Cattchu,  p.  194.) 
Tamaica  Kino.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  prodact  of 
2,  or  aea-side  grape,  a  tree  twenty  feet  or  more  in 
iful  broad  shining  leavcs,  and  large  bunches  of  purple 
res  its  vernacular  name.  It  grows  in  the  West  Indies 
ts  of  the  continent.  The  kino  ia  said  to  be  obtained 
ction  of  the  wood  and  bark,  which  are  very  astringent. 

thick  reddish-brown  liquid  was  imported  into  Pbiia- 
it  Indies,  which,  when  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  in 
'  beat,  aâbrded  an  extract  having  ail  the  properties  of 
I  Bold  by  the  druggists.  This  has  been  long  exhausted  ; 
rs,  a  considérable  qnantity  of  West  India  kino  has  been 
et,  and  now  entera  into  the  consumption  of  the  country. 
s  gourds,  into  which  it  has  evidently  been  poured  whÛe 
nid  State,  and  then  allowed  to  barden. 

the  gonrd,  it  breaks  into  fragments  of  varions  sizea, 
t  as  large  as  a  hazelnut,  and  having  some  tendency  to 

The  consistence  of  thèse  fragments  is  nniform,  their 
ining,  and  their  colour  a  dark  reddish-brown,  approach- 

are,  however,  not  so  gliatening,  nor  so  black  as  the 
mass  they  are  quite  opaque,  but  in  thin  splinters  are 
iby  redness.  They  are  readily  broken  by  the  fingers 
I,  are  easily  pulverized,  and  yield  a  dull  reddish  pow- 
literKioloured  than  that  of  ihg  former- variety.  The 
ithont  odour,  and  has  a  vejry  astringent  bitterish  taate, 
rvable  sweetish  after-taste.  *tt  adhères  to  the  teeth 
1  rather  less  than  the  East  ïndia  variety,  and  colonrs 

solubility  of  Jamaica  kino  was  very  carefully  exa- 
,  by  Dr.  Robert  Bridges,  of  this  eity,  who  found  that 
19  per  cent.,  and  ordinary  ofEcinal^eohol  94  per  cent. 

by  alcohol  and  not  by  water  \^  ■pf<à)ably  of  a  resin- 
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ous  nature;  as  it  appeared  to  be  vigcid,  and  very  much  impeded  ttv 
of  the  watery  solution.  Guibourt,  wbo  states  that  Jamaica  ki 
slightly  dissoîved  by  cold  waler,  must  bave  operated  on  a  diâeren 
According  to  Bostock,  it  contains  41  per  cent,  of  tannin. 

3.  South  American  Kino. — Caracas  Ktno.  In  1839,  «ben 
édition  of  this  Dispensatory  vas  publisbed,  an  astringent  extract  ha 
been  introduced  into  our  market,  derived,  as  we  were  informed,  fron 
and  known  by  that  name  to  the  dniggisls.  Since  that  period  it 
much  more  into  use,  and  now  constitutes  a  considérable  portion  o 
sumption  of  the  country.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  des 
Goibourt,  in  the  last  édition  of  his  History  of  Drugs,  as  the  kino  of  i 

As  imported,  this  variety  of  kino  is  in  large  masses,  some  weig 
rai  pounds,  covered  with  thin  leaves,  or  exhibiting  marks  of  le: 
their  unbroken  surface,  eztemally  very  dark,  and  internaliy  of  a 
dish-brown  or  dark  port-wine  colour.  It  is  opaque  in  the  mass, 
lucent  in  thin  splinters,  very  brittle,  and  of  a  fracture  always  eh 
in  some  masses  wholiy  rough  and  'irregular,  in  otbers  rough  ci 
interior,  while  the  outer  portion,  for  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  bre: 
rather  smooth  and  uniform  snrface  like  that  of  the  West  India  kii 
outer  portion  is  easily  broken  into  fine  angular  fragments,  while  tl 
crumbles  quite  irregularly.  Some  of  the  masses  are  very  impun 
ing  pièces  of  bark,  wood,  leaves,  &c.  ;  others  are  more  homogec 
almost  free  from  impurities.  The  masses  are  broken  up  by  m 
mill  so  as  to  resemble  East  India  kino,  from  which,  however,  th 
diffère  in  being  more  irregular,  less  sharply  angular,  more  pow 
less  black.  On  comparing  the  finer  and  more  angular  portioi 
masses  with  the  West  India  kino,  we  were  strongly  struck  v 
resemblance;  and  in  fact  could  discover  no  différence  between 
varieties  either  in  colour,  lustre,  taste,  the  colour  of  the  powder 
sensible  property.  South  American  kino  was  found  by  Dr.  E 
yield  93*5  per  cent,  to  cold  water,  and  93  per  cent,  to  alcohol 
while  it  bas  almost  the  same  solubility  as  Jamaica  kino  in  alcc 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  aqueous  solution,  in 
was  not  embarrassed  by  the  adhesive  matter  which  impeded  the 
in  the  former  variety;  and  the  want  of  a  minute  proportion  of 
matter  in  the  South  American  kino  is  the  only  -  différence  we 
covered  between  the  two  drugs.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  ai 
from  the  same  plant  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
be  the  Coccoloba  uvifera,  as  that  tree  grows  as  well  upon  the  coi 
in  the  islands. 

4.  Afrxcan  Eino.  The  original  kino  employed  by  Dr.  Fothc 
known  to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  Sénégal,  and  upon  t 
of  the  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  but  the  précise  ch 
the  tree  was  not  ascertained,  until  a  spécimen,  sent  home  by  Mui 
during  his  last  joumey,  enabled  the  Englisb  botanists  to  décide  tl 
the  Pterocarpus  erinaceus  of  Lamarck  and  Poiret.  The  Londor 
accordingly  refers  kino  to  this  plant;  but  in  so  doing  bas  overln 
fact  that  not  one  of  the  varieties  now  used  is  brought  from  Afri( 
importation  of  African'kino  bas  long  ceaaed,  and  the  most  ex{ 
pharmacologist  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  having  seen  a  s 
That  described  by  Guibourt  has  tumed  out  to  be  the  Bulea  gurli; 

*  Butta  gum  is  the  concrète  juice  of  the  Butta  franiota  or  Dhak.trte  of  ' 
The  jnice  flowi  from  nataral  fissures,  and  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark  of  th 
quickly  hardens.    It  is  io  small  elongated  tears,  or  irregnlar  angalar  masses,  I 
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description  in  Chrisâson's  Dispenaatory  etidently  appiies  to  the  corn  mon 
East  India  kino.  A  spécimen  given  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  as  African  kino, 
and  deseribed  in  hia  Dispensatory,  is  certainly  not  the  drug  spoken  of  by 
FothergiU,  but  rather  resembles  the  Butea  gum. 

As  deseribed  by  FothergiU,  the  African  kino,  for  «hich  he  proposed  the 
name  of  gummi  rubnim  asiriitgem  Gambinense,  «as  in  lumps  of  about 
the  size  of  those  of  gum  Sénégal  or  dragon's  blood,  and  so  similar  in  appear- 
ance  to  the  latter  that  a  good  judge  might  easily  be  deceived.  Thèse  lumps 
vere  hard,  brittle,  opaque,  and  almost  black;  but  minute  fragments  were 
leddish  and  transparent  like  gamet.  The  drug  was  inodorous,  of  a  stcongly 
astringent  and  sweetish  taste,  and  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  five 
or  six  parts  ont  of  seven,  forming  a  deep  red  astringent  infusion.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  variety  of  kino  is  a  concrète  juiœ,  whicb  exudes 
either  spontaneoasly  or  from  wounds  in  the  bark,  and  hardens  in  the  air. 
(See  Afed.  Ob*.  and  Inq.,  i.  358.) 

5.  Botany  Bay  Mno.  This  is  the  concrète  jnice  of  the  Eueaiyptus  rt- 
tinàfera,  or  brown  gnm  tree  of  New  Holland,  a  lofty  tree,  belonging  to  the 
class  and  order  Icotandria  Manogyma,  and  the  natural  order  Myrtactm. 
When  the  bark  is  wonnded  the  juice  flows  very  freely,  and  hardens  in  the 
air.  According  to  Mr.  White,  a  single  tree  is  capable  of  ftirnishing  five 
hnodred  pouuM  of  kino  in  one  year.  (  WhiU'a  Voyage.)  Duncan  states 
that  sptecimens  of  the  jnice  hâve  reacbed  Great  Britain  in  the  fluid  form, 
«d  that  when  he  first  examined  kino  in  1602,  it  was  common,  and  was  the 
finest  kind  in  commerce.  According  to  information  received  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, its  importation  into  Great  Britain  must  bave  ceased  soon  after  that 
period  (  ThomsorCi  Bitpematory,  1926,  p.  606)  ;  but  Dr.  Pereira  speaks  of 
it  as  imported  in  boxes,  and  has  himself  met  with  a  parcel  of  it  from  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Ainslie  informa  us  that  he  has  met  with  it  in  the  markets 
of  Hindostan.  Parcels  may  occasionally  reach  this  country  ;  but  by  such 
oomplicated  routes  that  their  origin  is  unknown. 

The  spécimen  examined  by  Pereira  was  in  irregular  masses,  many  of 
Ihem  in  the  form  of  tears  as  large  as  those  of  Sénégal  gum.  "  The  parer 
pièces  were  vitreous,  almost  black  in  the  maas,  but  transparent  and  of  a 
beantifnl  niby-red  in  small  and  thin  fragments.  Some  of  the  pièces,  how- 
erer,  were  opaqne  and  doll,  from  the  intermixtore  of  wood  and  other  im- 
pnritiee."  This  variety  of  kioo  is  brittle,  with  a  résinons  unequal  fracture, 
and  yields  a  reddish-brown  powder.  It  is  infuaible,  without  odour,  of  an 
astringent  taste  followed  by  sweetness,  and  when  long  chewed  adhères  to 
the  teeth.  {Duncan.)  It  swells  np  and  becomes  gelatinous  with  cold  water, 
yielding  a  red  solution,  which  gives  précipitâtes  with  lime*water,  gelatin, 
and  sesquichloride  of  iron,  but  not  with  alcohol  or  tartar-emetic.  With 
lectified  spirit  it  also  becomes  gelatinous,  and  forma  a  red  tincture  which  is 

flna  a  prain  of  barley,  appsrently  blnek  md  opaque,  bot  tnnslarent  and  of  a  raby-red 
eobiar  when  examined  in  «mail  fragmenta  by  transmitlcd  lighL  Many  of  the  teara  hâve 
■mail  portions  of  bark  adherinf  to  them.  They  are  very  brittle,  and  readily  pnlrerizable, 
yieUiog  a  reddish  powder.  They  are  rery  astringent  to  the  taste,  do  not  adhère  to  tbe 
teeth  when  chewed,  and  tintfe  the  saliva  red.  The  relations  of  this  prodact  to  water,  alcohol, 
and  olber  cheniical  reagents  are  nearly  the  aame  as  those  of  ordinary  kino.  When  freed 
ftixn  imparities,  con«isling  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  Wood,  bark,  sand,  &c.,  it  con> 
tains,  according  to  Mr.  E.  Solly,  73-26  per  cent,  of  tannin,  565  of  soluble  extraclive,  and 
91-67  of  gnm  and  other  soluble  substances.  It  is  ased  in  the  arts  in  India,  and  might 
andoofatedly  be  eniployed  as  kioo  in  medicine.  It  is,  howcver,  very  sddom  imported 
into  EoEUnd,  and  never,  al  présent,  into  this  country.  Dr.  Pereira  found  a  quantity  in 
an  old  drug  alore  in  London,  and  sent  a  portion  to  Guibourt,  from  which  that  writer  drew 
op  his  description  of  African  kino.  It  is  possible  that  the  kino  which  formerl^,  ^ched 
«a,  (illl  of  small  pieœa  of  wood,  bork,  fto.,  may  hâve  beea  the  Butta  gum.  '    \ 
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not  precipitated  by  water.  (^Perdra.)  White  states  that  only  one-sixth  of 
this  kino  is  soluble  in  water;  Gaibourt  found  it  whoUy  soloble  wiih  the  ex- 
ception of  foreign  mattere  ;  and  Dr.  Thomson  informe  as  that  water  ai  60° 
dissolves  more  than  one-half.  Ttiese  gentlemen  must  bave  ezperimented 
with  différent  substances.  According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  alcohol  dissolves  the 
whole  except  imparities  ;  and  the  tincture,  wi^  a  certain  proportion  of  water« 
lets  fall  a  copious  red  precipitate,  but  with  a  large  proportion  only  becoœes 
slightiy  turbid. 

It  is  said  that  catechu,  broken  into  small  fragments,  bas  sometimes  been 
sold  as  kino.  Fortunately  little  injury  can  resuit  from  the  substitution,  as 
the  médical  virtues  of  the  two  extracts  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

Médical  Properliea  and  Uses.  Kino  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  in 
this  country  is  much  used  for  the  suppression  of  morbid  discharges.  In 
diarrhcea  not  atlended  with  fébrile  excitement  or  inflammation,  it  is  often  an 
excellent  adjunct  to  opium  and  the  absorbent  medicines,  and  is  a  favourite 
addition  to  the  chalk  mixture.  It  is  also  used  in  chronic  dysentery  when 
astringents  are  admissible  ;  in  leucorrhœa  and  diabètes  ;  and  in  passive  heroor- 
ihages,  particularly  that  from  the  utérus.  It  was  formerly  used  in  intermiti- 
tent  fever,  but  has  given  way  to  more  efficient  remédies. 

It  may  be  given  in  powder,  infusion,  or  dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol.  The 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  The  infusion,  which  is  a 
very  convenient  form  of  administration,  may  be  made  by  pouring  eight 
âuidounces  of  boiling  water  on  two  draehms  of  the  extract,  and  straining 
when  cool.  Aromatics  may  be  added  if  deemed  advisable.  The  dose  is  a 
fluidounce.  The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  a  dose  of  the  tincture  renders  it 
frequently  an  unsuitable  préparation. 

Locally  applied,  kino  is  often  productive  of  benefit.  Its  infusion  is  useful 
as  an  injection  in  leucorrhœa  and  obstinate  gonorrhœa,  and  thrown  up  the 
nostrils  we  bave  found  it  very  efficacious  in  suppressing  hemorrhage  from 
the  Schneiderian  membrane.  A  case  of  obstinate  hemorrhage  from  a  wound 
in  the  palate,  after  reaisting  various  means,  yielded  to  the  application  of 
powdered  kino,  which  was  spread  thickly  on  lint,  and  pressed  against  the 
wound  by  the  tongue.  The  powder  is  aUo  a  very  useful  application  to  in- 
dolent  and  flabby  ulcers. 

Offi  Frep.  Electuarium  Catechu,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Aluminis  Composi- 
tus.  Ed.;  Pulvis  Kino  Comp.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Kino,  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.  W. 

KRAMERIA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Rhatany. 

"  The  root  of  Krameria  triandra."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Krameria  triandra.  Ea- 
dix."  Lond. 

Off.  Sun.  RHATANIA.  KRAMERIA  TRIANDRA.  Radix  et  extra©- 
tum.  Ihio. 

Ratanhie,  Fr.,-  Ratanhiawarzel,  Oerm.;  Ratania,  hal,  Span. 

Krameria.  Sex.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Polygalese, 
De  Ctmd.  Kraroeriacex,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  Coroua  four-petalled  ;  the  superior  nectary  three- 
parted,  and  inferior  two-leaved.   Berry  dry.  echinated,  one-seeded.  fftUd. 

Krameria  triandra.  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Hor.  Peruv.  i.  61.  The  rhatany 
plantais  a  shrub  having  a  long,  much  branched,  and  spreading  root,  of  a 
blaclnsh-red  colour;  with  a  round,  procumbent,  very  dark-coloured  stem. 
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divided  into  numerons  branches,  of  which  the  yonoger  are  leafy  and  thickly 
covered  with  soft  hairs,  ^ing  them  a  white,  silky  appearance.  The  leaves 
are  few,  sessile,  oblong-ovate,  pointed,  entire,  presénting  on  both  surfaces 
the  same  silky  whiteness  with  the  young  branches,  on  the  sides  of  which 
they  ar«  placed.  The  fiowers  are  lake-coloured,  and  stand  singly  on  short 
pedoncles  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  There  are  only  three  staraens. 
The  nectary  consists  of  four  leaflels,  of  which  the  two  upper  are  spatulate, 
the  lower  ronndish  and  much  shorter  :  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  gène- 
rie  charaeter  of  Willdenow,  which  was  drawn  from  the  Krameria  Jxina. 
The  fruit  is  globolar,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  surroanded  by  stiff  reddish-brown 
piickles  and  fumished  with  one  or  two  seeds. 

Tbis  species  of  Krameria  is  a  native  of  Peru,  growing  in  dry  argillaceous 
and  sandy  places,  and  abundant  about  the  city  of  Huanuco.  It  flowers  at 
ail  seasons,  but  is  in  the  height  of  ils  bloom  in  October  and  November. 
The  root  is  dug  up  afier  the  rains. 

The  iT.  Ixina,  growing  in  Hayti,  and  in  Cumana  on  the  South  American 
continent,  is  said  to  afford  a  root  closely  analogous  in  appearance  and  pro- 
perties  to  that  of  the  Feruvian  species  ;  but  the  latter  only  is  officinal. 

The  name  rhatany  is  said  to  express,  in  the  language  of  the  Peruvian 
Indians,  the  creeping  charaeter  of  the  plant. 

We  receive  rhatany  in  pièces  of  varions  shapes  and  dimensions,  some 
being  simple,  some  more  or  less  branched,  the  largest  as  much  as  an  inch  in 
thickness,  being  derived  from  the  main  body  of  the  root,  the  smallest  not 
tbicker  than  a  small  qnill,  consisting  of  the  minute  ramifications.  The 
pièces  are  oflen  nearly  cylindrical,  and  as  much  as  two  or  three  feet  in  length. 
Sometimes  many  of  the  radicles  are  united  in  a  common  head,  which  is  short, 
and  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  The  roots  are 
eomposed  of  a  dark  reddish-brown,  slightly  fibrous,  easily  sepanble  bark, 
and  a  central  woody  portion,  less  coionred,  but  still  reddish  orreddish-yellow. 
The  root  is  without  smell,  but  has  a  bitter,  very  astringent,  slighdy  sweetish 
taste,  which  is  connected  with  ils  médical  virtues,  and  is  much  stronger  in 
the  cortical  than  the  ligneous  part.  The  smallest  pièces  are  therefore  pré- 
férable, as  they  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the  bark.  The  powder  is  of 
a  reddish  colour.  The  virtues  of  the  root  are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol, 
to  which  it  imparts  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour.  From  the  researches  of 
Vogel,  Gmelin,  Peschier,  and  Trommsdorfi',  it  appears  to  contain  tannin, 
lignia,  and  minute  quantities  of  gum,  starch,  saccharine  roatter,  and  an  acid 
which  Peschier  considered  as  peculiar,  and  named  krameric  aeîd.  The  tan- 
nin is  in  three  states  ;  Ist,  in  that  of  purity,  in  which  it  is  without  colour  ; 
2d,  that  of  apothème,  in  which  it  has  lost  its  astringency  and  been  rendered 
insoluble  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  3d,  that  of  extractive,  which  is  a 
solable  combination  of  tannin  and  its  apothème,  and  is  the  substance  which 
imparta  their  characteristic  reddish-brown  colour  to  the  infusion  and  tincture 
of  rhatany.  (Soubeù^n,  Joum.  de  Fharm.t  xix.  596.)  The  proportion  of 
red  astringent  matter  oblal^ed  by  Vogel  waSf40  per  cent.  The  minerai  acids 
and  most  of  the  metallic  salts  throw  down  précipitâtes  with  the  infusion, 
décoction,  and  tincture  of  rhatany,  and  are  incompatible  in  prescription. 

Cold  water,  by  means  of  displacement  or  percolation,  extracts  ail  the 
astringency  of  rhatany,  forming  a  clear  detp-red  infusion,  which,  npon 
carefal  evaporation,  yields  an  almost  perfectly  soluble  extract.  The  root 
yields  its  virtues  aiso  to  boiling  water  by  macération  ;  but  the  resulting  infu- 
«ion  beeomes  turbid  npon  cooling,  in  conséquence  of  the  déposition  of  apo- 
thème taken  np  by  the  water  when  heated.  By  boiling  with  water  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  the  apothème  is  dissolved,  and  a  considérable  qnantity 
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of  the  pure  tannin  becomes  insoluble  in  oold  water,  and  medieinallf  inert, 
either  by  combining  with  tbe  starch  which  is  al^  dissolved,  or  by  conver- 
sion into  apothème  through  the  agency  of  the  atmosphère.  The  décoction 
is,  therefore,  an  inéligible  préparation,  and  the  extract  resulting  from  its 
evaporation,  though  greater  in  absolate  weight  than  that  from  the  cold  infa- 
sion,  contains  much  less  sollible  and  active  matter.  Alcohol  dissolves  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  root  than  water,  but  this  excess  is  owing  to  the 
solution  of  apothème  ;  and  the  alcoholic  extract  contains  little  if  any  more 
of  the  astringent  principle  than  that  prepared  by  cold  water,  while  it  is 
encumbered  with  much  inert  matter.  (See  Extraclum  Krameriie.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Rhaiany  is  genlly  tonic  and  powerfuHy 
astringent;  and  may  be  advantageously  given  in  chronic  diarrhcsa,  passive 
hemorrhages,  especialiy  menorrhagia,  some  forms  of  leacorrhœa,  and  in  ail 
those  cases  in  which  kino  and  catechu  are  bénéficiai.  It  bas  long  been  used 
in  Peru  as  a  remedy  in  bowel  complaints,  as  a  corroborant  in  cases  of  en- 
feebled  stomach,  and  as  a  local  application  to  spongy  gums.  Ruiz,  one  of 
the  autbors  of  the  Péruvien  Flora,  first  made  it  known  in  Europe.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  year  1816  that  it  began  to  come  into  gênerai  use.  In  this 
country  it  is  now  extensively  employed.  It  has  the  advantsge  over  the 
astringent  extracts  imported,  that,  being  brought  in  the  state  of  the  root,  it 
is  free  from  adultération,  and  may  be  prescribed  with  confidence. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  ;  bat  in  this  form 
the  root  is  little  used.  The  infusion  or  décoction  is  more  convenient,  and 
is  usually  preferred.  The  proportions  are  an  ounce  of  the  bmised  or  pow- 
dered  root  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  dose  one  or  two  fluidounces.  The 
extract,  tinctare,  and  syrup  are  officinal  préparations  ;  and  may  be  given,  the 
first  in  the  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  the  second  in  that  of  two  or 
three  fluidrachms,  and  the  third  in  that  of  half  a  fluidounce  for  an  adult.  In 
tbe  form  of  infusion,  tincture,  and  extract,  rhatany  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended  as  a  local  remedy  in  fissure  of  the  anus,  prolapsus  ani,  and  leucor- 
rhoea.  (See  a  paper  by  Drs.  Johnston  and  Biddle,  in  the  Médical  Exa- 
miner, iv.  293.) 

Off.  Prep.  Ëxtractum  Krameri»,  U.  S,,  Ed.;  Infasum  Krameri»,  {7.  S., 
Lond.}  Tinctura  Krameris,  U.  S.  W. 

LACMUS.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Litmus. 

"  Roccella  tinctoria.  Thallus  prsepartUus."  Lond.  "  A  peculiar  colonring 
matter  from  Roccella  tinctoria."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  LITMUS.  Roccella  tinctoria.  IM). 

Turnsol,  Orchill;  Tournesol,  Fr.;  Lakmus,  Qtrm.;  Oricello,  liai.;  Orchilla,  iS^«. 

Various  species  of  lichens  afibrd,  when  macerated  with  alkaline  liqaors, 
a  purple  colouring  matter  much  esteemed  in  dfaing.     That  most  used  at 

Ïtresent  is  the  cudbear,  prepared  from  the  Lichen  tarlareus,  which  grows  on 
imestone  rocks  in  the  North  of  Europe.  The  orchUl  or  litmus  is  a  similar 
dye-stufT,  prepared  from  the  Roccella  tinctoria  of  Acharins,  a  lichen  which 
grows  on  maritime  rocks,  fend  is  especialiy  abundant  in  the  Canary  and 
Cape  Verde  Islands. 

laitmus  is  prepared  by  coarsely  powdering  the  lichen,  and  roacerating  and 
fermenting  it  in  close  wooden  vessels,  for  several  weeks,  with  urine  and 
either  potash  or  soda.  The  colouring  matter  is  thus  evolved,  and  the  pre- 
pared mass  is  taken  ont,  dried,  and  eut  into  small  squares  for  use. 
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Litinns,  as  thus  prepved,  is  in  friable,  violet-coloured,  finel^  grannlar 
pièces,  from  a  qnarter  of  an  inch  to  an  iach  in  diameter,  scattered  over  with 
wliite  saline  points.  It  has  an  alkaline  smell,  ting^es  the  saliva  of  a  deep 
blue,  and  is  somewhat  pungent  and  saline  to  the  taste.  It  is  much  used  as 
one  of  the  most  délicate  tests  of  uncombined  acids,  which  change  its  blae 
colour  to  red  ;  and  of  alkalies,  which  restore  the  original  hne.  The  most 
convenient  mode  of  preparing  litmus  for  use  as  a  test,  is  to  stain  paper  with 
it.  For  this  purpose  the  watery  infusion  made  with  one  part  of  powdered 
litmiis  and  fonr  of  water,  is  applied  by  means  of  a  brash  to  white  unsized 
paper.    The  sheets  when  dried  nuist  be  kept  in  close  vessels  in  the  dark. 

D.  B.  S. 

LACTUCA  ELONGATA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Wild  Leituce. 

"  The  berb  of  Lactuca  elongata."  U.  S. 

Lactdca.  Sex.  Syat.  Syngenesia  ^qualis. — Nat.  Ord.  Composits-Ci- 
choraceae.  De  Cand.  Ciehoraceee,  lÀndley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Réceptacle  naked.  Calyx  imbricated,  cylindrical,  with  a  mem- 
branons  margin.  Pappus  simple,  stipitate.  Seed  smooth.  ffilld. 

Laetuca  elongata.  'Willd.  Sp.  PUmt.  iii.  1525.  This  indigenous  spe- 
eies  of  lettuce  is  biennial,  with  a  stem  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  and 
leaves  of  which  the  lower  are  runeinate,  en  tire,  and  clesping,  the  lowest 
loothed,  and  the  highest  lanceolate.  They  are  ail  smooth  on  thetr  under 
snrface.  The  flowers  are  in  corymbose  panicles,  small,  and  of  a  pale  yel- 
low  colour.  The  stem  and  leaves  yield,  when  wounded,  a  milky  juice  in 
which  the  virtnes  of  the  plant  réside.  The  wild  lettuce  grows  in  ail  latitudes 
of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  (o  the  Carolinas.  It  is  found  in  woods, 
along  roads,  and  in  fertile  soils,  and  flowers  in  Jane  and  July. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  secondary  list  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeeia  as  a 
snbstitute  for  the  Lactuca  viro$a  of  Europe,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble 
somewhat  in  médical  properties.  Dr.  Bigelow  was  informed  by  physicians 
who  had  employed  it,  tliat  it  acts  as  an  anodyne,  and  promotes  the  sécrétion 
from  th£  skin  and  kidaeys.  It  is  seldom  used  in  regular  practice.  Âccord- 
ing  to  M.  Aubergier,  who  made  numerous  experiments  with  différent  spe- 
eies  of  Lactuca,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  which  lactuearium  might  be 
most  advantageously  obtained,  the  milky  juice  of  the  Z.  elongataia  of  a  flat 
and  sweetish  taste  without  bitterness,  contains  much  mannite,  bnt  no  bitter 
principle,  and  is  consequendy  destitute  of  narcotic  properties.  [Atmuaire  de 
Therap.,  1843,  p.  18.) 

An  extract  prepared  by  expressing  and  inspissating  the  juice  of  the  fresh 
plaat  may  be  given  in  doses  of  firom  five  to  fifteen  grains.  {Bigebw.)  W. 

LACTUCA  VIROSA.  Folia.  Dub. 
Strong-scented  Lettuce. 

Laitne  vireaae,  Pr.;  GidXaltir,  Oerm,;  Lattofrn  ^akatica,  Jtal. 

Lactpca-  See  LACTUCA  ELONGATA. 

Lactuca  virota.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1526;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  75. 

t.  31.    The  strong-scented  lettuce  is  biennial,  with  a  stem  from  two  to  four 

feet  high,  erect,  prickly  near  the  base,  above  smooth  and  divided  into 

branches.    The  lower  leaves  are  large,  oblong  obovate,  undivided,  toothed, 
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commonlj  prieldy  on  the  under  tide  of  the  midrib,  sessile,  and  l 
the  upper  are  smaller,  clasping,  and  often  lobed  ;  the  bractes  are  o 
pointed.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colou 
posed  in  a  panicle.  The  plant  is  lactescent,  and  bas  a  strong  di 
smell  like  that  of  opium,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  The  i 
expreaaed  juice  is  the  part  usually  employed  in  medicine.  It 
prepared  while  the  plant  is  in  flower  ;  as  the  milky  flaid,  upon 
virtues  dépend,  is  then  moet  abundant.  Mr.  Duncan,  of  Edini 
prepared  laetucarium  from  this  species,  which  is  said  to  yield  il 
quantity,  and  of  better  quality  tban  the  garden  lettuce.  Mr. 
Germany,  obtained  only  17  grains  of  laclucarium,  on  the  avéra 
single  plant  of  the  garden  lettuce,  while  a  plant  of  the  L.  virosa  ; 
grains.     The  strong-scented  lettuce  is  a  native  of  Europe. 

Médical  Properttea  and  Uses.  The  extract  or  inspissated  juici 
tive  narcotic,  said  also  to  be  genUy  laxative,  powerfuUy  diuretic, 
vrhat  diaphoretic.  It  is  employed  in  Europe,  particularly  in  G 
the  treatment  of  dropsy,  and  is  especially  recommeaded  in  ca8< 
with  viscéral  obstnicdon.  Dr.  GoUin,  of  Vienna,  was  very  suco 
it  in  the  cure  of  that  disease.  It  is  usually,  however,  combined  y 
digitalis,  or  some  other  diuretic  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  décide  ho 
the  efTect  obtained  is  justly  ascribable  to  the  lettuce.  The  raedioi 
used  in  this  country.  The  dose  is  eight  or  ten  grains,  which  m 
dually  increased  to  a  scruple  or  more.  The  Lacluca  Seariot 
European  species,  possesses  similar  properlies,  and  is  used  foi 
purposes. 

LACTUCA.  Lond. 
Lettuce. 

"  Lactuca  sativa."  I/md. 

Of.  Syn.  LACTUCA  SATIVA.  Herba.  Dub. 

Laitue,  Fr.;  Gatten.Lat<i|r,  Otrm.;  Lattofra,  J(al.;  Lechugs,  Span. 

Lactuoa.  Bee  LACTUCA  EL0N6ATA. 
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LACTUCARIUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Laetucarium. 

"The  inspissated  juice  of  Lactuca  sativa."    U.S.    "LaoU 
Succus  spitsattis."  Lond.  "  Inspissated  juice  of  Lactuca  virosa 
Letluce-opium."  Ed. 

Lactuca  sativa,  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1623.  The  garden  le 
annual  plant.  The  stem,  which  rises  above  two  feet  in  heigb 
round,  simple  below,  and  branching  in  its  upper  part.  The  lo 
are  obovate,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  undulating  ;  the  upper  are  si 
sile,  cordate,  and  toothed;  both  are  shining,  and  of  a  yellowish-gr 
The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  small,  and  disposed  in  an  irregul 
corymb.  Before  the  flower>stem  begins  to  shoot,  the  plant  contai 
pellucid  juice,  has  little  taste  jor  smell,  and  is  much  used  as  a  sa 
table  ;  but  during  the  period  of  inflorescence  it  abounds  in  a  pec* 
juice,  which  readily  escapes  from  incisions  in  the  stem,  and  has 
tO'  possess  decided  médicinal  as  weli  as  sensible  properties.  A  si 
is  produeed  by  other  species  of  lettuce,  and  has  in  fact  served  as  tl 
the  title  by  which  iike  genus  is  designated.  This  juice  is  more  i 
ihe  wild  dMn  in,  the  eultivated  plants.    That  of  die  L.  lativa,  ins] 
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«xponre  to  the  air,  has  been  adopted  as  oflUcinal  in  iTie  U.  S.,  London,  and 
Eoinborgh  Pfaarmacopceias,  nnder  the  narae  of  Lactucarium.  The  Edin* 
bargh  CoUefre  admit  aJso  the  L.  virosa  as  a  source  of  the  medicine.  In  the 
édition  of  the  London  Pharmacopœia  of  1896,  lettuce  has  been  omitted  from 
die  Materia  Mediea  ;  bat  we  hâve  retained  it  hère;  as  an  extract  of  lettnce  is 
directed,  in  the  sarae  édition,  aniong  the  Préparations. 

The  orignal  native  country  of  the  garden  lettuce  is  unknown.  The  plant 
has  been  eultivated  ffom  time  immémorial,  and  is  now  employed  in  ail  parts 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  flourishes  eqoally  well  in  hot  and  temperate  lati- 
todes.  Some  botaniats  suppose  that  the  L.  virosa  of  the  old  continent  is  the 
parent  of  ail  the  varieties  of  the  eultivated  plant. 

The  milky  jaiue  undergoes  little  altération,  if  confined  in  elosely  stopped 
botlles  from  which  tbe  air  is  exeladed.  But,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
•oneretes  and  assumes  a  brownish  colour  somewhat  like  that  of  opium.  Mr. 
Yooog,  of  BcHaborgh,  recommended  the  following  mode  of  collecting  it. 
When  the  stem  is  abont  a  foot  high,  the  top  is  eut  ofT,  and  the  juice  which 
exodes,  being  absorbed  by  cotton  or  a  pièce  of  sponge,  is  pressed  out  into 
a  cup  or  other  smai)  veasel,  and  exposed  till  it  concrètes.  In  order  to  obtain 
aU  tbe  jaice  which  the  plant  is  capable  of  aflbrding,  it  is  necessary  to  eut  off 
five  or  six  successive  slices  of  the  stem  at  short  intervais,  and  to  repeat  the 
procees  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  juiee  may  also  be  collected  by  the 
inger  as  it  flows  from  the  incisions. 

A  plan  propose<l  by  Mr.  Probart,  of  London,  is  to  collect  the  milky  juice 
en  pieeee  of  woven  cotton  about  half  a  yard  square,  to  throw  thèse  when 
foOy  eharged  into  a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  allow 
the  water  thus  impregnated.  to  evaporate  in  shallow  dishes  at  the  ordinary 
ataooepheric  température.  The  lactucarium  is  lef^  in  the  form  of  an  extract, 
differing  from  the  concrète  juice  chiefly  in  being  destitute  of  caoutchouc. 

Another  method  of  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  lettuce  has  been  recom» 
mended  by  Mr.  Probart  When  the  {riant  begins  to  assume  a  yellow  hue, 
die  white  juice  concrètes  in  the  bark  of  the  stem,  and  in  the  old  leaves, 
which  become  very  bitter.  Thèse  parts  being  separated,  are  macerated  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  water,  then  boiled  for  two  hours  ;  and  the  clear  décoc- 
tion, aAer  having  been  allowed  to  drain  off  through  a  sieve  withont  pressure, 
■  evaporated  in  shallow  vessels  by  simple  exposnre.  The  resulting  extracf, 
aeeording  to  Mr.  Probart,  has  half  the  strength  of  lactucarium,  and  may  be 
ebtained  at  one-sixth  of  the  cost. 

The  London  Collège  direct  an  extract  to  be  prepared  by  inspissating  the 
expreseed  jaice  of  theleaves  ;  but  this  muet  be  exceedingly  uncertain,  from  the 
variable  quantity  of  the  milky  juice  contained  in  the  plant;  and  as  the  young 
leaves,  -which  contain  litde  or  none  of  it,  are  often  employed,  the  préparation 
is  liable  to  be  quite  inert. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  thridace  of  Dr.  François  is  the  inspissated 
milky  juiee  of  lettace,  and  therefore  identical  with  lactucarium  ;  and  a  state- 
■teat  to  this  efiect  was  nnde  in  some  former  éditions  of  this  work,  upon 
what  was  deeroed  sufficient  authority.  In  an  article,  however,  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Pharmacie  for  December  1836,  it  is  asserted  thiX  thridace  strongly 
sMracts  moistnre  from  the  air,  is  withont  narcotic  odour,  and  instead  of  being 
bitter,  like  lactucarium,  has  a  saline  and  extractive  taste.  It  is,  therefore, 
ùa  ail  probability,  the  inspissated  expressed  jnice,  and,  indeed,  is  directed  as 
BO«h  in  tbe  last  French  Codex,  the  leaves  being  rejected,  and  the  etalka  alone, 
nesr  the  flowering  period,  being  subjected  to  pressure. 

M.  AiAergier,  of  Clermont,  in  a  treatise  presented  to  the  French  Aeademy 
•f  Sciences  in  November,  1842,  states  that  lactucarium,  identical  with  that 
«f  tbe  gaideD  lettnce,  is  yielded  by  several  other  species  of  Lactuca,  and 
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can  be  abnndandy  and  cheaply  procured  from  the  La^uea  attUtûna,  wbich 
is  a  large  plant,  wiih  a  stem  more  tban  nine  feet  higb,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  {jlnniudre  de  Thérap.,  1843,  p.  18.) 

Lactucarium  is  in  small  irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  ester- 
nally,  and  of  a  narcotic  odour  and  bitter  taste.  As  prepared  near  Edinburgh 
il  is  commonly  in  roundisb,  compact,  and  rather  hard  masses,  weighing 
several  ounces.  [Christison.)  In  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  it  beais  consider- 
able  resemblance  to  opium,  and  bas  sometimes  been  calied  letluee  opitmu 
It  does  not  attract  moisture  from  the  air.  It  yields  nearly  half  ils  weigbt  to 
'water,  with  which  it  forms  a  deep-brown  infusion.  From  its  resemblance 
in  sensible  properties  and  therapeutical  efiTecta  to  opinra,  it  was  conjeclured 
to  contain  morphia,  or  some  analogons  principle  ;  but  none  such  bas  been 
discovered.  Ânalyzed  by  M.  Âubergier,  it  yielded  1.  a  bitter  crystallizable 
principle,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  boiling  water,  acarcely  solnble  in  cold  water, 
insoluble  in  ether,  withont  alkaline  reaction,  and  supposed  to  be  the  active 
principle;  2.  mannite;  3.  asparamide;  4.  a  crystallizable  substance  baTiegthe 
property  of  colouring  green  the  sesquisalts  of  iron,  5.  an  electro-negative 
resin,  combined  with  potassa,  6.  a  neuter  resin,  7.  ulmate  of  potassa,  8. 
cerin,  myricin,  peclin,  and  albumen,  9.  oxalate,  malale,  nitrate,  and  sulphate 
of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganèse,  and  silica.  The  lactescence  of  the  juice  is  cwing  to 
a  mixture  of  wax  and  resin,  and  not  to  caoutchouc,  as  previously  supposied. 
{^nntudre  de  Thérapeutique,  1843,  p.  19.)  Dr.  Walz,  in  an  inaugural 
thests  published  at  Heidelberg  in  1839,  gives  the  following  constituents  of 
lactucarium  from  the  L.  virosa;  viz.,  a  peculiar  principle  denominated  lactu- 
cin,  volatile  oil,  a  fatty  matter  easily  dissolved  by  ether,  and  another  of  diffi- 
cnlt  solubility  in  that  fluid,  a  reddish-yellow  tasteless  resin,  a  greenish-yellow 
acrid  resin,  common  sugar,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  gum,  pectic  acid,  a  brown 
humus-like  acid,  a  brown  basic  substance,  albumen,  oxalic,  citric,  malic,  and 
nitric  acids,  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Lactucin  is  obtained  by  exbaust- 
ing  lactucarium  with  alcohol  acidulated  with  a  fiftieth  of  acetic  acid,  diluting 
the  tincture  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  adding  acétate  of  lead  so  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  produced,  washing  the  precipitate  with  weak  alcohol  acidulated 
with  vinegar,  fîltering  the  liquors,  freeing  them  from  lead  by  hydrosulphurie 
acid,  eraporating  to  dryness  at  a  beat  of  from  135°  to  146°  F.,  eshausting 
the  extract  thus  obtained  with  absolute  alcohol,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
treating  the  residue  again  with  ether,  and  allowing  the  ether  to  evaporate 
spontaneously.  Lactucin  is  thus  obtained  in  yellow  crystalline  needles, 
without  smell,  of  a  strong  and  durable  bitter  taste,  easily  fusible,  soluble  in 
from  60  to  80  parts  of  cold  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether, 
soluble  in  very  dilute  acids,  and  possessing  neither  alkaline  nor  acid  réaction. 
{Jlntud.  der  Pharm.,  xxxii.  97.)  The  lactucin  of  Walz  difiers  from  the 
bitter  principle  obtained  by  Aubergier,  in  its  greater  solubility  in  cold  water. 
.  Médical  Properties  and  Use»,  That  lettuce  possesses  soporific  proper» 
ties,  is  a  fact  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  ;  but  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  enjoys  the  crédit  of  having  iirst  proposed  the  employment  of 
its  inspissated  milky  juice  as  a  medicine.  From  expérimenta  with  a  tiac> 
ture  prepared  from  lactucarium,  Dr.  Coxe  obtained  the  same  résulte  as 
iisually  follow  the  administration  of  common  laudanum.  Dr.  Dunesn, 
senior,  of  Edinburgh,  afterwards  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject, 
and,  in  his  treatise  on  pulmonary  consumption,  recommended  lactucarium 
as  a  substitute  for  opium,  the  anodyne  properties  of  wbich  it  possesses, 
without  being  foUowed  by  the  same  injurious  efieots.  In  conséquence  oif 
this  recoramendation  the  medicine  came  into  extensive  use,  and  was  adopted 
as  officinal  in  several  of  the  Pharmacopœias.    Dr.  François,  a  Frencb  pby« 
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ed,  with  great  care,  the  médicinal  properlies  of  tho 
;ttuce.  According  to  this  author,  it  is  sédative  in  ils 
de  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and  consequently  the 
iy,  without  producing  ihat  disturbance  of  the  functions 
le  use  of  opium.  The  gênerai  inference  which  may 
!orded  expérience  in  relation  to  lactucarium  is,  that  it 
r  degree,  the  anodyne  and  calming  properties  of  opium, 

to  excite  the  circulation,  to  produce  headache  and  ob- 
nd  to  dérange  the  digestive  organs.  In  this  country 
jally  employed  by  some  practilioners  to  allay  cough, 
ation.     It  may  be  given  in  ail  cases  in  which  opium  is 

to  ils  anodyne  or  soothing  influence,  but  cannot  be 
•syncrasy  of  the  patient.  It  is,  however,  a  very  uncer- 
ose  of  lactucarium  has  usually  been  stated  al  two  grains, 
sary  ;  but  this  is  too  small.    From  five  to  twenty  grains 

m  lettuce  (eau  de  laitue)  is  used  in  France  as  a  mild 
lity  of  from  two  to  four  ounces.  The  fresh  leaves 
metimes  employed  in  the  shape  of  calaplasms.  It  is 
lild  oil  is  derived  from  the  seeds,  fit  for  culinary  use. 
ucarium.  Tinctura  Lactucarii,  Ed.;  Trochisci  Lac- 
tuca.    Extractum  Lactucae,  Lond.  W. 


ÎACC^.    LAURI  FOLIA.  Lo7id. 

es  and  Leaves  of  the  Bay  Tree.       '  ■ 

taccx.  Folia."  Lond. 
S  NOBILIS.  Folia.  Baccœ.  Dub. 
Gtrm.i  Allorg,  liai.;  Laurel,  Span. 
it.  Enneandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lauraceae. 
diœcious  or  hermaphrodite,  involucrated.  Calyx  four- 
al,  deciduous.  Fertile  stamens  twelve  in  three  rows; 
th  the  segments  of  the  calyx;  ail  wilh  two  glands  in 
it.     Jlnthers  oblong,  two-celled,  ail  looking  inwards. 
two  to  four  castrated  maies  surrounding  the  ovary. 
it  succulent,  seated  in  the  irregular  base  of  the  calyx. 
ed.   (Lindley,  Flor  3Ied.,  340.) 
illd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  479  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  678.  t. 
jf  laurel  is  an  evergreen  tree,  attaining  in  its  native 
wenty  or  thirty  feet.     Its  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short 
te,  entire,  sometimes  wavy,  veined,  of  a  firm  texture, 
green  upon  their  upper  surface,  paler  beneath.     The 
if  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  placed  in  small  clusters 
er  upon  a  coramon  peduncle  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
into  four  oval  segments.    The  fruit  is  an  oval  berry,  of 
ry,  and  when  ripe  of  a  dark  purple,  nearly  black  colour. 
nous  among  the  ancients,  is  a  native  of  the  countries 
terranean.      Its  leaves  and  fruit,  and  an  oil  expressed 
!  officinal  parts. 

fragrant  odour,  cspecially  when  bruised,  and  a  bitter, 
itringent  tasle.     They  yield  by  distillation  a  greenish- 
an  which  their  properties  chiefly  dépend.     Water  dis- 
lieir  peculiar  odour. 
37» 
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The  berries  vhen  dried  are  black  and  wrukled,  and  contùn  two  oval, 
fatty  seeds  within  a  thin,  friable  envelope  ;  or  they  may  be  corwideied  aa 
drupes,  with  a  kernel  divisible  into  two  lobes.  They  hâve  ihe  saine  aromar 
tic  odour  and  taste  as  the  leaves,  bat  are  more  pungent  Besides  an  essen- 
tial  oil,  they  contain  also  a  fixed  oil,  which  may  be  sepaiated  by  expression 
or  décoction. 

The  expressed  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  the  fresh  fruit,  is  concrète,  of  a 
greenish  colour,  and  retains  a  portion  of  the  volatile  oil,  which  renders  it 
agreeably  aromatic.  Lard  impregnated  with  the  odorous  principle  of  the 
berries,  and  coloured  green,  is  said  to  be  often  substituted  for  the  genuine 
expressed  oil. 

Médical  Properlîes  and  Uses.  The  leaves,  berries,  and  oil  of  the  b»y 
tree  possess  exciting  and  narcotic  properties,  but  at  présent  are  never  usei 
intemally  as  raedicines,  and  in  tins  country  are  scarcely  employed  in  any 
manner.  Their  chief  use  is  to  communicate  a  pleasant  odour  lo  exlemal 
stimulant  remédies.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  says  that  he  has  found  an  iofaiion 
of  the  berries  usefui  in  impétigo. 

Q^.  Prq).  Confectio  Rutse,  Lond.  W. 

LAURO-CERASUS.  Ed. 
Cherry-îaurel. 

"  Leaves  of  Prunus  lauro-cerasas."  Ed. 

Off.  Sy».  PRUNUS  LAURO-CERASUS.  Folia.  Dub. 

Laurier  oeriM,  J^.;  Kirachlorbeer,  Germ.;  Lauro-ceran,  liai. 

Cerasos.  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Amygdaleae. 

Gen.  Ch.  DifTering  from  Prunus  only  in  its  fruit  being  destiiute  of  bloom, 
with  the  Btone  round  instead  of  acute,  and  the  leaves  when  in  bnd  folded 
flat,  not  roUed  up.  (Lindley,  Fbr.  Med.,  232.) 

Cerasus  Lauro-ceraaus.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  ii.  640. — Prunus  Lauro- 
eerasus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  988  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  613.  t  185.— 
This  is  a  small  evergreen  tree,  rising  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  with 
long  spreading  branches,  which,  as  well  as  the  trunk,  are  covered  with  a 
smooth  blackish  bark.  The  leaves,  which  stand  altemately  on  short  strong 
footstalks,  are  oval  oblong,  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  length,  acute,  Gnely 
toothed,  firm,  coriaceous,  smooth,  beautifuUy  green  and  shining,  with  oblique 
nerves,  and  yellowish  glands  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
strongly  odorous,  and  disposed  in  simple  axillary  racemes.  The  fruit  con- 
sists  of  oval  drupes,  very  similar  to  small  black  cherries,  both  in  their  shape 
and  internai  structure. 

The  cherry-laurel  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  throughout  which  it  is  cultivated,  both  for  médical  use  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  shining  evergreen  foliage.  Almost  ail  parts  of  it  are  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  the  odour  supposed  to  indicate  the  présence  of  bydro- 
cyanic  acid.    The  leaves  only  are  officinal. 

In  their  récent  and  entire  state  they  hâve  scarcely  any  smell,  but  when 
bruised  they  émit  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  plant  in  a  high  degree. 
Their  taste  is  somewhat  astringent  and  strongly  bitter,  with  the  peculiat 
fiavour  of  the  peaeh  kernel.  By  drying  they  lose  their  odour,  but  retain 
their  bittemess.  They  yield  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid 
by  distillation  with  water,  which  they  strongly  impregnate  with  their  fiavour. 
The  oil  resembles  that  of  bitter  almonds,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  some- 
times  sold  in  the  shops  in  Europe,  where  it  is  employed  to  flavour  liquon 
and  various  culinary  préparations  ;  but,  as  it  is  bighly  poisonous,  daogerons 
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eonaeqnenoes  may  remit  from  ils  careless  use.  It  has  not  yet  been  deteiv 
mined  how  far  the  mode  of  production  of  this  cil  resembles  that  of  bitter 
almonds  (see  Amygdala  Amara);  but  chemista  hâve  not  aucceeded  in 
obtaiaing  amygdalin  from  the  leaTes  ;  and  that  the  oil  exista  aiready  formed 
to  a  certain  estent,  in  the  fresh  leaves,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  stated 
by  Winkler,  that  they  yield  it  in  considérable  quantity  when  distilled  withont 
water.  (Jovm.  de  Fharm.,  zzv.  195.)  The  fresh  leaves  are  occasionally 
nsed  to  flavour  milk,  cream,  &c.;  and  more  safely  than  the  oil;  thongh  they 
also  are  poisonons  when  too  largely  employed. 

Médical  Properlia  and  Uses.  The  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel  possess 
properties  similar  to  those  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  and  the  water  distilled  from 
them  is  much  employed  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for  the  same  porposes 
as  that  active  medicine.  But  it  is  deteriorated  by  âge  ;  and  therefore,  as  kept 
In  the  shops,  most  be  of  variable  strength.  Hence,  while  Hafeland  directs 
ooly  twenty  drops  for  a  dose  every  two  hours,  to  be  gradually  increased  to 
sixiy  drops,  M.  Fouquier  bas  administered  several  ounees  without  effect. 
Another  source  of  inequality  of  strength  must  be  the  variable  quality  of  the 
leaves,  according  to  the  time  they  hâve  been  kept  after  séparation  from  the 
tree,  and  probably  also  to  their  âge  and  degree  of  development  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  want  of  the  plant  in  this  coaotry  has 
prevented  the  introduction  of  the  distilled  water  into  our  shops. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqna  L&uro.cerasi,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

LAVANDULA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Lavender.  ^ 

"The  flowers  of  Lavandula  vera."  U.S.  "Lavandula  Spica.  Flores." 
Lond.  •' The  flowering  heads  of  Lavandula  vera."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.   LAVANDULA  SPICA.  Flores.  Dub. 

Lavande,  Fr.;  Lavandclblnmen,  Germ.;  Lavandola,  JuU.;  B^pliego  alhueema,  ^pan. 

iMArAVDVjJL.  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lamia- 
ces  or  LabiaUe. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  ovate,  somewbat  toothed,  supported  by  a  bracte.  CoroUa 
resopine.    Stamens  within  the  tube.  Willd. 

iMvandtda  vera.  De  Cand.  lîor.  Fr.  Sup.  p.  398. — L.  Spica.  Willd.  Sp. 
Plant,  iii.  60;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  321.  t.  114.— The  Lavandula  Spica 
of  L4niuea8  inclndes  two  distinct  species,  which  were  considered  by  him 
merely  as  varieties  of  the  same  plant,  but  hâve  been  separated  by  subséquent 
botanists.  Of  thèse,  the  officinal  plant,  the  narrow-leaved  variety  of  Linnœus, 
has  been  denominated  by  De  Gandolle  L.  vera,  while  the  broad-leaved 
variety  still  retains  the  title  of  L.  Spica.  The  latter  is  scarcely  cultivated  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

The  common  lavender  is  a  small  shrub,  usually  rising  not  more  than  two 
or  three  feet,  but  sometimes  attainmg  an  élévation  of  six  feet.  The  stem  is 
woody  below,  and  covered  with  a  brown  bark  ;  above,  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous  siender,  straight,  herbaceons,  pubescent,  quadrangular  branches,  fur- 
oisbed  with  opposite,  sessile,  narrow,  nearly  linear,  entire,  and  green  or 
glancoQs  leaves.  The  flowers  are  sroaU,  blue,  and  disposed  in  interrupted 
whorls  around  the  young  shoots,  forming  terminal  cylindrical  spikes.  Each 
whoiî  is,  accompanied  with  two  bractes.  The  corolla  is  tubular  and  labiate, 
^rith  the  lower  lip  divided  into  three  segments,  the  upper  larger  and  bifid. 
Xhe  filaoïents  are  within  the  tube. 

The  plaot  i»  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  covers  vast  tracts  of  dry 
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and  bairen  land  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Sonth  of  France.    It  is  < 
abundantly  in  our  gardens,  and  in  this  coantry  ilowen  in  Augu«t. 
of  it  are  endowed  with  properties  similar  to  those  for  which  the  fl< 
used  ;  but  thèse  only  are  officinal.    The  spiiies  shonld  be  eut  'w 
begin  to  bloom. 

Lavender  flowers  hare  a  strong  fragrant  odeur,  and  an  aromati 
bitterish  taste.  They  retain  their  fragrance  a  long  time  after  dryinj 
hol  eztracts  their  virtues  ;  and  a  volatiie  cil  upon  which  their  odoat 
lises  with  that  liquid  in  distillation.  The  oil  may  be  procared  se] 
distilling  the  flowers  with  water.  (See  Oleum  Lavandulx.)  Hagei 
from  a  pound  of  the  fresh  âowers  sometimes  two  dracbms,  sometii 
half  a  drachm  of  the  oil. 

Médical  Properties  and  Use*.  Lavender  is  an  aromatic  stimi 
tonic,  esteemed  useful  in  certain  conditions  of  nervous  debility,  but 
dont  given  in  its  crade  state.  The  products  obtained  by  its  distil 
much  used  in  perfiimery,  and  as  grateful  additions  to  other  medicini 
they  render  at  the  same  time  more  acceptable  to  the  patate  and  cord 
stomach. 

Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Lavandnlœ,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Pul 
Compositos,  Dub.}  Spiritos  Lavandule,  (T.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dvb. 
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LIMON.  V.S. 

Lemons. 

"  The  fruit  of  Citms  Limonum  {De  Cimdotte)."  U.  S. 

Of.  Sun.  LIMONES.  Citrus  Limonum.  Fhutua.  LIMONUl 
eus.  Succus.  Lond.;  LIMONES.  Fruit  of  Citrus  raedica  an 
Limonum  ;  Lemons  and  lÀmes.  Ed.;  LIMONES.  CITRUS  M 
Fructùs  succus.  Dub. 

LIMONIS  CORTEX.  U.S 
Lemon  Ped. 

"  The  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limonum."  U.  S. 
Off.  Syn.    LIMONUM  CORTEX.    Fructûs  cortex  exlerior. 
Rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  medica.  Ed.;  CITRUS  MEDICÂ. 
tunica  exterior.  Dttb. 

Linioni,  Citroii!>,  Fr.;  Limonen,  Cilronen,  Oerm.;  Limoni,  /{al,;  Limones,  i 
For  some  gênerai  remarks  on  the  genus  Citrus,  see  Aurantii  Co 
Citrus  medica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1426  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot 
t.  189.  This  tree  closely  resembles  in  its  gênerai  aspect  the  C.  Au 
before  described.  The  leaves,  howerer,  are  larger,  slightly  indent 
edges,  and  stand  upon  footstalks  which  are  destitute  of  the  winge 
dages  that  characterize  the  other  species.  The  flowers,  moreover 
purplish  tinge  on  their  outer  surface,  and  the  fruit  is  entirely  diâ 
appearance  from  the  orange.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  CHtrua 
which  some  botanists  consider  entided  to  the  rank  of  species,  but  w 
scarcely  distinguishable,  except  by  the  character  of  their  fruit.  Thoi 
are  particularly  deserring  of  notice  are  the  citron,  lemon,  and  lime.  1 
citron,  C.  medica  of  Risso,  the  fruit  is  very  large,  sometimes  six  ii 
length,  oroidal  with  a  double  rind,  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  yellowi 
unequal,  rugged,  with  innumerable  résides  filled  with  essential  oil;  t 
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ù  white,  rery  thick,  ami  spon^.  It  is  divided  in  tbe  interior  into  nine  or 
ten  cells,  filled  vrilh  oblong  vesicles,  which  contain  an  acid  juiee  preciselj 
like  that  of  the  lemon,  and  used  for  tbe  same  purposes.  The  rind  is  applied 
to  tho  préparation  of  conserves,  to  which  it  is  adapted  by  its  great  thicknesa. 
This  fruit  is  called  cédrat  by  the  French.  2.  The  lemon— C  mediea, 
variety  limon  of  Linnsus — the  Citrus  Limotàum  of  Risso— is  smaller  tban 
tbe  preeeding  variety,  with  a  smoother  and  thinner  rind,  a  pointed  nipple- 
shaped  summit,  and  a  very  juicy  and  acid  pulp.  In  other  respects  it  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  citron,  to  which,  however,  it  is  usually  preferred 
in  conséquence  of  the  greater  abundance  of  its  juice.  3.  The  lime  is  still 
smaller  than  the  lemon,  with  a  smoother  and  thinner  rind,  of  an  oval  shape, 
rounded  at  the  extremities,  of  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  and 
aboanding  in  a  very  acid  juice,  which  rendors  it  highiy  usefui  for  ail  the 
purposes  lo  which  the  lemon  is  applied.  It  is  the  product  of  the  variety  C. 
acris  of  Miller. 

The  Citrus  tnedîca,  like  tbe  orange-tree,  is  a  native  of  Âsia.  It  was  intro- 
daced  into  Europe  from  Persiaor  Media,  was  fîrst  cullivated  in  Greece,  after- 
wards  in  Italy,  so  early  as  the  second  century,  and  has  now  spread  over  the 
whole  civilized  world,  being  raised  by  artificial  heat,  where  the  cllmate  is  too 
cold  to  admit  of  its  exposure  with  saiiety  during  winter  to  the  open  air. 

We  are  supplied  with  lemons  and  limes  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Thoagh  the  former  of  thèse  fruits  only  is  directed  by 
the  United  States  Pharmacopœia,  both  kinds  are  employed  indiscriminately 
for  most  médicinal  purposes;  and  the  lime  afibrds  a  juice  at  leaslequal  in 
proportional  quantity,  and  in  acidity,  to  that  obtained  from  the  lemon. 

Propertiea.  The  fixterior  rind  of  the  lemon  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a 
wann,  aromatic,  bitter  taste,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Sie  orange,  though 
less  agreeable.  It  contains  a  bitter  principle,  and  yields,  by  expression  or 
distillation,  an  essential  oil  which  is  mnch  used  for  its  flavour.  Both  this 
and  the  rind  itself  are  recognised  as  officinal  in  ail  tlie  Pbarmacopœias.  (See 
OUum  Limanis.'j  Lemon-peel  yields  its  virtues  to  water,  wine,  and  aleohol. 

But  the  juice  »  the  part  for  which  this  fruit  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  very 
sharply  acid,  with  a  peculiar  grateful  flavour,  and  consists  chiefly  of  citric 
acid,  mucilage,  and  extractive,  dissolved  in  water.  As  lemons  cannot  always 
be  obtained,  the  juice  is  often  kept  in  a  separate  state;  but,  from  its  liability 
to  spoDtaneous  décomposition,  it  speedily  becomes  unfit  for  médical  use; 
and,  though  various  means  hâve  been  resorted  to  for  its  préservation,  it  can 
never  be  made  to  retain  for  any  length  of  time  its  original  flavour  unaltered. 
The  best  médicinal  substitute  for  lemon-juice,  when  the  fresh  fruit  is  not 
attainable,  is  a  solution  of  crystallized  citric  acid  in  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  aboat  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil  of  lemons.* 
One  of  the  most  effectuai  methods  of  preserving  the  juice  is  to  allow  it  to 
stand  for  a  short  time  after  expression  till  a  coagulable  matter  séparâtes,  then 
to  filter,  and  introduce  it  into  glass  bottles,  with  a  stratom  of  almond  oil  or 
other  sweet  oil  upon  its  surface.  It  will  keep  still  better,  if  the  bottles  con- 
taining  the  filtered  juice  be  sufiered,  before  being  closed,  to  stand  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water.  The  juice  may  aiso  be  preserved  by 
eoncentrating  it  either  by  means  of  evaporation  with  a  gentle  heat,  or  by  ex- 
posare  to  a  freezing  température,  which  congeals  the  watery  portion,  and 
îeaves  the  acid  much  stronger  than  before.  When  wanted  for  use  it  may  be 
dilated  to  the  former  strength  ;  but  though  the  acid  properties  are  retained, 
the  flavour  of  the  juice  is  found  to  hâve  been  deteriorated. 

*  Nine  drachras  and  a  hairdissolred  in  a  pint  of  water,  fbrm  a  solution  of  (he  avcraffe 
mtteagth  oflime-jaioe;  bat,  where  preciiioo  ia  not  reqaiaito,  the  proportion  mentioned  in 
tbe  text  i«  most  coovenient. 
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Médical  Properties  and  Use».  The  rind  of  the  lemon  is  someti 
to  qualify  the  taste  and  increase  the  power  of  stomachic  infasions 
tures.  The  juice  is  réfrigérant,  and  properly  diluted  forma  a  refret 
very  agreeable  beverage  in  fébrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  ] 
givea  with  sweetened  water  in  the  shape  of  leinonade,  or  may  be 
the  mildly  nutritive  drinks,  such  as  d^um-water,  barley-water,  Sa 
are  usnally  administered  in  fevers.  It  is  aiso  much  employed  in  t 
tinn  of  those  diaphoretic  préparations  known  generally  by  the  i 
ncutral  mixture,  and  effervescing  draught.  (See  lAquor  Potassse 
in  the  second  part  of  this  work.)  One  of  the  most  bénéficiai  ap 
of  lemon-jaice  is  to  the  prévention  and  cure  of  scurvy,  for  which  i 
considered  al  most  a  spécifie.  For  this  purpose,  ships  destined 
voyages  should  always  be  provided  with  a  supply  of  the  concentra 
or  of  erystallized  citric  acid  with  the  oil  of  lemons.  Lemon-juice 
times  prescribed  in  connexion  with  opium  and  Pernvian  bark,  the 
which  it  is  thought  in  some  instances  to  modify  favourably,  by  su 
the  citrate  of  their  respective  alkalies  for  the  native  salts.  It  ha»  b 
with  advantage  as  a  local  application  in  pruritus  of  the  scrotum,  ai 
rine  hemorrhage  after  delivery. 

Off.Prep.  Of  the  rind,  Infusum  Âurantii  Gompositum,  Lot 
Dub.}  Infusum  Gentiante  Comp.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Spiritus  Âramo 
nialicus,  U.  S.,  Lond.t — Ofthejtnce,  Âcidum  Citricum,  Lond.,  E 
Liquor  Potasss  Citratis,  U.  S.;  Syrupua  Limonis,  U.  S,,  Lond.,  1 


LINUM.  U.S. 

Flaxseed. 

"  The  seeds  ofLInum  usitatissimum."  U,  S. 

Off.  Syn.  LINI  SEMINA.  Linum  usitatissimum.  Semina.  Lon 
SEMINA.  Seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum.  LINI  FARINA.  Me 
seeds  deprived  of  their  fixed  oil  by  expression.  Ed.  LINUM  US 
SIMUM.  Semina.  Dub. 

IJnseed  ;  Grains  de  lin,  Fr.;  Leinsime,  Otrm.;  Semi  di  lino,  Ital.;  Linaza,  • 

LiNUM.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Linacet 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  tive-leaved.  Petals  five.  Ct^sule  five-valvcd,  ti 
Seeds  solitary.  tVilld. 

Linum  usitatissimum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.  \.  1533;  Woodv.  Mec 
5G5,  t.  202.     Common  flax  is  an  annual  plant  with  an  erect,  slend 
stem,  about  two  feet  in  height,  branching  at  top,  and,  like  ail  othe 
the  plant,  entirely  smooth.     The  leaves  are  small,  lanceolate,  acul 
of  a  pale-green  colour,  sessile,  and  scattered  alternately  over  the 
branches.     The  flowers  are  terminal  and  of  a  délicate  blue  colo' 
calyx  is  persistent,  and  composed  of  five  ovate,  sharp-pointed,  thn 
leaflets,  which  are  roerabranous  on  their  border.     The  petals  are 
vate,  striated,  minutely  scoUoped  at  their  extremities,  and  spread  inl 
shaped  blossoms.     The  filaments  are  also  five,  united  at  the  base 
gerra,  which  is  ovate,  supports  five  slender  styles,  terminating 
stigmas.     The  fruit  is  a  globular  capsule,  about  the  size  of  a  s 
having  the  persistent  calyx  at  the  base,  crowned  with  a  sharp  s 
containing  ten  seeds  in  distinct  cells. 

This  highiy  valuable  plant,  now  almost  everywhere  cultivated,  i 
Bome  to  bave  been  originally  derived  from  Egypt,  by  others  from 
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■âl  Asia.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  ripens  its  seeds 
î  seeds,  and  an  oil  expressed  from  them,  are  officinal, 
l,  oblong,  flattened  on  the  sides  with  acule  edges,  some- 
snd,  about  a  line  in  lenglh,  smooih,  glossy,  of  a  brown 
nd  yellowish-white  within.  They  are  without  sniell, 
icilaginous  laste.  Meyer  found  ihem  to  conlain  iixed 
iciive,  tannin,  gum,  azotized  mucilage,  starch,  albumen, 
alts.  Their  investing  coat  or  husk  abounds  in  a  pecu- 
r  mucilage,  which  is  readily  imparted  to  liot  water,  form- 
luid,  which  leis  fall  white  flakes  upon  the  addition  of 
i  copions  dense  precipilate  with  subacelate  of  lead.  By 
mucilage  is  applied  to  a  proximate  vegelable  principle, 
um  by  being  insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  soluble 
ifhich  it  swells  up  and  forms  a  mucilaginous,  viscid  body, 
r  when  placed  upon  filtering  paper,  or  other  porous  sub- 
like  starch  in  the  gelatinous  state.  The  narae,  however, 
is  generally  applied  to  the  solution  of  gum,  and  raust 
ifusiou.  Nor  is  it  slricdy  a  distinct  proximate  principle  ; 
nber  of  différent  bodies,  such  as  bassorin,  cerasin,  &.c. 
1,  the  mucilage  of  flaxseed,  obtained  al  a  température  of 
ind  evaporated  to  dryness,  by  raeans  of  a  sait  water  balh, 
>,  52-70  of  a  principle  soluble  in  cold  water,  29-89  of  a 
n  that  liquid,  and  10-30  of  walcr,  and  yields  7-11  per 
;  soluble  part  he  believes  to  be  arabin  or  pure  gum  ;  the 
3t  to  afford  niucic  acid  with  the  nitric,  and  therefore  to 
orin  and  cerasin.  There  was  aiso  a  small  proportion  of 
h  he  did  not  succeed  in  isolating.  {Jln.  Je  Chim.  et  de 
Vauquelin  found  among  its  constituents  free  acetic  acid, 
Us  of  potassa  and  lime. 

)f  the  seed,  or  nucleus,  is  rich  in  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is 
sion,  and  very  exlensively  employed  in  the  arts.  (See 
ground  seeds  are  kept  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of 
!  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  highly  oleaginous,  and  when 
T  forms  a  soft  adhesivè  mass,  which  is  much  employed 
il  chemists.  The  cake  which  remains  afier  the  expres- 
ly  called  oil-cake,  slill  retains  the  mucilaginous  matter  of 
ffords  a  highly  nutrilious  food  for  cattle.  This  is  the 
Edinturgh  Pharmacopœia. 

imes  Socidentally  or  fraudulently  mixed  with  other  seeds, 
which  grow  among  the  flax.  We  hâve  seen  a  parcel 
îrable  proportion  of  the  seeds  of  an  indigenous  species 

'.s  and  Uses.  Flaxseed  is  demulcent  and  emollient.  The 
y  infusing  the  entire  seeds  in  boiling  water,  in  the  pro- 
ince  to  the  pint,  is  much  and  very  advanlageously  em- 
ysentery,  iiephritic  and  calculous  complaints,  strangury, 
ory  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  lungs, 
iry  passages.  By  décoction  water  extracts  also  a  por- 
ts matter,  which  renders  the  mucilage  less  fit  for  admin- 
th,  but  superior  as  a  laxative  enema.  The  meal  mixed 
s  an  excellent  emollient  poultice. 

ilasma  Conii,  Lond.;  Cataplasma  Lini,  Lond.;  Cata- 
nd.,  Dub.  ;  Infusum  Lini,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.f 
Ed.;  Pulvis  pro  Calaplasmale,  Dub.  W. 
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LINUM  CATHARTICUM.  Ed. 
Purging  Flaz. 

"  Herb  of  Linum  catharticum."  Ed. 

JÀa  cathartique,  Fr^  Piiri^irSaclu,  Gtrm.;  Lino  pargativo,  hal.;  Cantiligni,  Span. 

LiNUM.  See  LINUM. 

Linum  catharticum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1541  ;  Smith,  Ihr.  Brit. 
344.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  having  erect, 
slender  stems,  dichotomous  near  the  aummit,  furnished  wiih  opposite,  obo- 
vate  lanceolate,  entire  leaves,  and  bearing  minute  white  flowers,  the  petals 
of  which  are  oborate  and  acnte.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  not  found  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  never  employed  as  a  medicine. 

The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid,  and  iœparts  ils  vir- 
tues  to  water,  which  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  It  appears  to  owe  its  aciiviiy 
to  a  peculiar  drastic  principle,  which  has  received  the  name  of  Unin,  and 
which  is  afforded  most  largely  by  the  plant  after  the  fluwer  has  fallen. 
{Pharm.  Central  Blatt,  1844,  p.  1 10.)  Purging  flax  formerly  enjoyed  some 
réputation  in  Europe  as  a  gentle  cathartic,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse.  A 
drachm  of  the  powder,  or  an  infusion  containing  the  virtues  of  two  or  three 
drachms  of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  for  a  dose.  W. 

LIRIODENDRON.  U.S.  Seœndary. 
Tuîtp-tree  Bark. 

"The  bark  of  Liriodendron  tulipifera."    U.  S. 

LiRioDENDROM.  Sex,  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Magno- 
liaceee. 

Gm.  Ch.  Calyx  three-leaved.  PetaU  six.  Samarse  sublanceolate,  one  or 
two-seeded,  imbricated  in  a  cône.  Nuttall. 

liriodendron  txdîpifera.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1254  ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med. 
Bot.  ii.  107  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  92.  This  noble  tree  is  both  from  iu 
magnitude  and  beauty  the  boast^f  American  landscape.  Rising  on  an  erect, 
straight,  cylindrical  stem,  which  is  often  of  nearly  equal  thickness  for  the 
distance  of  forty  feet,  it  attains,  in  favourable  situations,  an  élévation  seldom 
less  than  fifiy  and  somelimes  more  than  one  hundred  ièet,  with  a  diameter  of 
trunk  varying  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet;  and  individuals  areocca- 
aionaliy  met  with  which  greatly  exceed  thèse  dimensions.  The  branches, 
though  not  very  numerous,  are  thrown  out  in  a  somewhat  regular  order,  aod 
give  the  tree  a  symmetrical  aspect.  The  bark  is  of  a  brown  or  grayish- 
brown  colour,  except  in  the  young  branches,  on  which  it  is  bluish  or  of  a 
reddish  tinge.  The  leaves,  which  stand  on  long  footstalks,  are  alternate, 
aomewhat  fleshy,  smooth,  of  a  beautiful  shining  green  colour,  and  divided 
into  three  lobes,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  truncated  and  horizontally  notched 
at  its  summit,  so  as  to  présent  a  two-lobed  appearance,  and  the  two  lower 
are  rounded  at  the  base  and  usually  pointed.  In  the  larger  leaves,  the  latéral 
lobés  hâve  each  a  tooth-like  projection  at  some  distance  below  their  apex. 
This  peculiar  form  of  the  leaf  serves  to  distinguish  the  tree  from  ail  othen 
inhabiting  tlie  American  forests.  On  isolated  trees  the  flowers  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  large,  beautifully  variegaied  with  différent  coloun, 
among  which  yellow  prédominâtes,  and  in  their  gênerai  appearance  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  tulip,  which  has  given  a  name  to  thespecies.  Each 
flower  stands  on  a  distinct  terminal  peduncle.  The  calyx  is  double,  die 
outer  being  two  leaved  and  deciduous,  the  inner  consiating  of  three  large, 
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ova],  concave  leaves,  of  a  pale  green  coloar.  The  corolia  is  composée!  of 
six,  seven,  or  more,  obtuse,  concave  petals.  The  stamens  are  namerous, 
wilh  short  filaments,  and  long  linear  anthers.  The  pistils  are  collected  into 
the  form  of  a  cône,  ihe  upper  part  of  which  is  covered  with  minute  stigmas. 
The  fruit  consista  of  numerous  long,  narrow  scales,  attached  to  a  common 
axis,  imbricated  in  a  conical  form,  and  containing  each  two  aeeds,  one  or 
botb  of  which  are  often  aborlive. 

The  Iulip-tree  extends  from  New  England  to  the  bordera  of  Florida,  bat  is 
most  abondant  and  attaina  the  greatest  magnitude  in  the  Middie  and  Western 
States.  It  delights  in  a  rich  strong  soil,  and  luxuriates  in  the  exhaustless 
fertiliiy  of  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  streams.  Throughout  the 
Uniied  States  il  is  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of  poplar,  for  which 
tbat  of  tulip-tree  is  beginning  to  be  substituted.  When  in  full  blooro,  about 
the  middie  of  May,  it  présenta  in  its  profusion  of  flowers,  its  rich,  shining, 
loxoriant  foliage,  its  elevated  stature,  and  élégant  outline,  one  of  the  most 
nagniâcent  objecta  which  the  vegetable  kingcbm  aâbrds.  The  interior  or 
beart  wood,  which  is  yellowish,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  compact  without  being 
heavy,  is  much  employed  in  the  making  of  furoiture,  carriages,  door-panels, 
and  for  other  usefql  purposes.  Il  is  recommended  by  ils  property  of  resisl- 
îog  the  influence  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  the  attacks  of  worms.  The 
bark  is  the  officinal  portion.  Il  is  taken  for  use  indiseriminately  from  the 
root,  irank,  and  branches,  though  that  derived  from  the  root  is  thought  to  be 
most  active. 

Deprived  of  the  epidermis,  it  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  the  bark  of 
the  root  being  somewhat  darker  ihan  that  of  the  stem  or  branches.  Il  is 
very  light  and  brittle,  of  a  feeble,  but  heavy  and  rather  disagreeable  odour, 
which  is  stronger  in  the  fresh  bark,  and  of  a  bitter,  pungent,  and  aroraatio 
taste.  Thèse  properties  are  weakened  by  âge,  and  we  hâve  found  speci- 
mens  of  the  bark  which  hâve  been  long  kept  in  the  shops,  almost  insipid. 
The  peculiar  properties  of  liriodendron  appear  to  resida  in  a  volatile  pria- 
ciple,  which  partially  escapes  during  decoctioik  The  late  Profesaor  Emmet, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  believed  that  he  had  isolated  tbis  principle, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  liriodendrin.  Ae  described  by  Professor  Emmet, 
it  is,  in  the  pure  state,  solid,  white,  crystallftable,  brittle,  insoluble  in  water, 
soiuble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fusible  at  180°,  volatilizable  and  partly  decom- 
poaed  at  270°,  of  a  slighlly  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter  warm  pungent  teste. 
It  is  incapable  of  uniting  wilh  alkalies,  which  precipilale  it  from  the  infusion 
or  décoction  of  the  bark  by  combining  with  the  matler  which  rendors  it 
sotuble  in  the  water.  Neither  does  it  unité  wilh  acids.  Water  précipitâtes 
it  from  ils  alcoholic  solution.  Il  is  oblained  by  macerating  the  root  in  alco- 
boU  boiling  the  tinoture  with  magnesia  lill  it  assumes  an  olive-green  colour, 
then  filtering,  concenirating  by  distillation  lill  the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  and 
fioally  precipitating  the  liriodendrin  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  (Joum. 
4^ the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  iii.  5.)  The  vittues  of  tbe  bark  are  extracted 
by  water  and  alcohol,  but  are  injured  by  long  boiling. 

Médical  Properties.  Liriodendron  is  a  stimulant  lonic,  wilh  diaphorelio 
properties.  Il  has  been  used  as  a  subclitole  for  Peruvian  bark  in  intermib* 
tenl  fevera,  and  has  proved  serviceable  in  chronie  rbeumalism,  dyspepsia, 
amd  other  complainte  in  which  a  gently  stimulant  and  lonic  impression  is 
désirable.  The  dose  of  the  bark  in  powder  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  Iwo 
dnehms.  The  infusion  and  décoction  are  also  used,  but  are  less  efficient 
Tbey  may  be  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  bark  to  a  pint  of 
water,  and  given  in  the  quaotiiy  of  one  or  two  âuidounces.  The  dose  of  the 
Mlurwed  liDcture  is  a  fluidrachm.  W. 
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LOBELIA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
LobeUa. 

"  Lobelia  inflata."  U.  S.,  Lond.    "  Herb  of  Lobelia  inflata."  £c 

LoBELiA.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nal.  Ord.  Lobe 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  iSve-cleft.  Corolla  irregular,  five-parted,  cleft  on 

side  nearly  to  the  base.     Jlnther»  united  into  a  tube.     Stigma  t 

Capsule  inferior  or  semi-superior,  two  or  three-celled,  two-valv 

apex.  Torrey. 

Lobelia  inflata.  Willd.  i^.  Plant,  i,  946;  Bigelow,  w?in.  A/a 
177  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  181.  This  epecies  of  liobelia,  comme 
Jndian  tobacco,  is  an  annual  or  biennial  indigenous  plant,  usuall) 
more  in  height,  with  a  fibrous  root,  and  a  soliiary,  erect,  angular,  v 
Btein,  much  branched  about  midway,  but  rising  considerably  abovc 
luiis  of  the  highest  branches.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  sessile,  o^ 
serrate,  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  small,  disposed 
terminal  racemes,  and  sopported  on  short  axillary  footstalks.  The 
of  the  calyx  are  linear  and  pointed.  The  corolla,  which  is  of  a  de! 
colour,  has  a  labiate  border,  with  the  upper  lip  divided  into  two, 
into  three  segments.  Tlie  united  anthers  are  curved,  and  enclose  tl 
The  fruit  is  an  oval,  siriated,  inflated  capsule,  crowned  with  the 
calyx,  and  containing,  in  two  cells,  numerous  very  small,  brown  si 
The  Lobelia  inflata  is  a  very  common  weed,  growing  on  the  r 
and  in  neglected  fields,  throughout  the  United  States.  Its  flower 
appear  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  continue  to  expand  in  successi 
occurrence  of  froet.  The  plant  when  wounded  or  broken  exudc 
juice.  AU  parts  of  it  are  possesscd  of  médicinal  activity  ;  but,  aci 
Dr.  Eberle,  tiie  root  and  inflated  capsules  are  most  powerful.  ' 
ahould  be  coUected  in  Âugust  or  September,  when  the  capsules  ai 
ous,  and  should  be  carefully  dried.  It  may  be  kept  whole  or  in 
of  powder.  As  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  oflen  in  oblong  compresi 
prepared  by  the  Shakers.  * 

Dried  lobelia  has  a  slight  irritating  odour,  and  when  chewed, 
first  without  much  taste,  soon  produces  a  burning  acrid  impressior 
posterior  parts  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  very  closely  resembling 
sioned  by  tobacco,  and  attended,  in  like  manner,  with  a  flow  of  sa 
nauseating  effect  upon  the  stomach.  The  powder  is  of  a  greenii 
The  plant  yields  its  active  propertics  readily  to  water  and  alcoho 
distilled  from  it,  according  to  Mr.  Procter,  has  the  odour  of  the  pi 
eut  its  acrimony.  Mr.  Procter  found  the  plant  to  contain  an  odo 
tile  principle,  probably  volatile  oil;  a  pecuiiar  alkaline  princip 
lobdinaj  a  pecuiiar  acid  first  noticed  as  distinct  by  Pereira,  cal) 
acids  besides  gum,  resin,  chlorophylle,  fixed  oil,  lignin,  salis  of 
potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  seeds  contain  at  least  twice  ai 
lobelina,  in  proportion,  as  the  whole  plant,  which  yielded  only  o 
five  hundred.  They  contain  also  thirty  per  cent,  of  a  nearly  coloui 
oil,  having  the  drying  property  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Loi 
obtained  by  Mr.  Procter  from  the  seeds  by  the  following  process.  ' 
were  treated  with  alcohol  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  until  deprive 
acrimony,  and  the  tincture  was  evaporated  ;  the  resnlting  eztract 
rated  with  roagnesia  and  water,  and,  after  repeated  agitation  for  sève 
the  liquor,  holding  lobelina  in  solution,  waa  filtered;  this  was  th( 
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nntil  deprived  of  acrimony;  and  the  ethereal  solution, 
,  was  allowed  to  evaporate  apontaneously.  The  resi- 
dish-brown  colour,  and  the  consistence  of  honey,  was 
matter  by  dissoiving  it  in  waler,  adding  a  slight  exceas 
ling  with  animal  charcoal,  aaturating  with  magnesia, 
th  ether  until  this  fliiid  had  deprived  the  water  of  acri- 
icanting,  and  aliowing  the  ether  to  evaporate.  Thus 
I  yellowish  liquid,  lighter  than  waler,  of  a  somewhat 
a  very  acrid  durable  taste.  It  in  solable  in  water,  but 
^  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  latter  fluid  readily  re- 
eouB  solution.  It  has  a  decided  alkaline  reaction,  and 
rystallizable  aalts  with  sulphuric,  nilric,  and  muriatic 
ible  but  not  crystallizable  sait  with  acetic  acid.  It  forrns 
id  with  tannic  acid,  which  instantly  précipitâtes  it  from 
)iling  heat  it  ia  entirely  decomposed,  losing  ail  its  acri*- 
iUibined  with  acids,  it  may  be  subjected  to  ebuilition 
:hange.  Mr.  Procter  introduced  a  grain  of  it  diluted 
itomach  of  a  cat,  which  became  immediately  prostrate, 
r  nearly  motionless,  with  dilated  pupils,  and  had  not 
n  the  prostrating  influence  of  the  poison  at  the  end  of 
not  occasion  vomiting  or  purging.  There  can  be  little 
rcotic  principle  of  lobelia.  i^m.  Joum.  of  Phami.,  \x. 
he  late  Dr.  S.  Colhoun,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
ence  of  a  peculiar  active  principle  in  lobelia,  capable  of 
)  acids;  but  he  did  not  obtain  it  in  an  isolated  staie.  An 
om  the  eifects  of  heat  upon  lobeiina  is  that,  in  any  of 
obelia,  the  plant  should  never  be  heated  in  connexion 

caid  Uses.  Lobelia  ia  emetic,  and  like  other  medicines 
occasionally  cathartic,  and  in  small  doses  diaphoretic 
is  also  possessed  of  narcotio  properties.  The  leaves 
for  a  short  time,  occasion  giddiness,  headache,  gênerai 
ly  nausea  and  vomiting.  When  swallowed  in  the  full 
oduces  speedy  and  severe  vomiting,  attended  wilh  con- 
ig  nausea,  copious  sweating,  and  great  gênerai  relaxa- 
loses  too  large  or  too  frequently  repeated,  are  extrême 
xiety  and  distress,  and  ultimately  death  preceded  by 
résulta  hâve  been  experienced  from  its  empirical  use. 
o  occur  when  the  poison,  as  sometiraes  happons,  ia  noi 

In  its  opération  upon  the  System,  therefore,  as  well  as  i 
ties,  lobelia  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tobacco.  It  is 
which  were  employed  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country; 
lands  of  empirics  before  it  was  Introduced  into  regular 
Dr.  Cutler,  of  Massachusetts,  first  attracted  to  it  the 
tssion. 

too  powerful,  and  too  distressing  as  well  as  hazardoua 
rdinary  use.  The  disease  in  which  it  has  proved  most 
ithma,  the  paroxysms  of  which  it  ofien  greatly  mitigates, 
ly  relieves,  even  when  not  given  in  doses  suflicientiy 
ve  vomiting.  It  was  from  the  relief  obtained  from  an 
lint  in  his  own  person,  that  Dr.  Cutler  was  iiuluced  to 
cine.  It  has  also  been  used  in  catarrh,  cronp,  pertussis, 
ind  pectoral  affections  ;  and  we  hâve  seen  it  apparently 
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advantagebas  in  some  of  thèse  complaints,  especially  in  severe  croap  ;  bat  it 
should  alwaya  be  used  with  caution.  Administered  by  injection  it  prodoces 
the  same  diatressing  aickness  ofetomach,  profuse  perepiration,  and  Dniversal 
relaxation,  as  resuit  from  a  similar  use  of  tobacco.  Dr.  Eberle  administered 
a  strong  décoction  of  it  successfully  by  the  rectum,  as  a  substitute  for  this 
narcotic  in  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia.  It  has  been  eroployed  eflectually^, 
in  small  doses  repeated  so  as  to  sustain  a  slifiht  nausea,  for  prôdacing  relaxa- 
lion  of  the  08  uteri.    {Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sa.,  xvii.  248.) 

It  may  be  given  in  substance,  tincture,  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the 
powderas  an  emetic  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains,  to  be  repeated  if  necesaaiy. 
The  tincture  is  most  frequently  administered.  The  fuU  dose  of  this  prépara- 
tion for  an  aduit  is  half  a  fluidounce,  though  in  asthmatic  cases  it  is  belter 
administered  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours  till  its  effiecta  are  experienced. 

*  Two  other  species  of  Lobelia  hâve  attracted  some  attention  from  médical 
writers.  The  L.  cardinalis  or  cardinal  flower,  distinguished  for  it»  showy 
red  flowers,  is  supposed  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties  ;  but  is  seldom  or 
never  used.  The  L.  typhUitica  is  said  to  hâve  been  used  by  the  Indians 
in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  but  has  upon  trial  been  found  wliolljr 
inefficacious  in  that  complaint.  It  is  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  appears  aiso 
to  possess  diuretic  properties,  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  might 
hâve  proved  serviceable  in  gonorrhœa.  Dr.  Chapman  states  that  it  has  been 
employed,  as  he  has  been  informed,  by  some  practitioners  of  the  weatero 
eountry  in  dropsy,  and  not  wilhout  success.  The  root  is  the  part  used. 
Both  thèse  species  of  I^obelia  are  indigenous.  For  a  more  detailed  aecount 
of  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton's  Médical  Botany. 

Off.  Prep.  Tiaetura  Lobcliie,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Tinct.  Lobeliae  iEtherea,  Ed. 

W. 


LUPULINA.  U.S. 
XupuKn. 

"  The  powder  attached  to  the  strobiles  of  Humains  Lupalos."  U.  & 
Lapulina  is  described  ander  HUMULUS,  page  874. 

LYCOPUS.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Bugle-rveed. 

"  The  herb  of  Lycopus  Virginicus."  U.  S. 

Lycopus.  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia.— JVa/.  Ord.  Lamiacec  or 
Labiatœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular,  five^left  or  five-toothed.  Corolla  tubnlar,  fonr» 
lobed,  nearly  equal  ;  the  upper  segment  broader,  and  emarginate.  Slamen* 
distant.  Seed$  four,  naked,  retuse.  Nuttall, 

Lycopus  Firgimctu.  Michaux,  Flor.  BoreaL  Amerie.  i.  14;  Rafinesqae, 
Med.  Flor,  vol.  ii.  The  bugU'ieeed  is  an  indigenous  herb,  with  a  perennial 
ereeping  root,  which  sends  up  an  erect,  nearly  simple,  obtusely  quadrangalar 
•tem,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and  furnished  with  opposite,  aessile 
leaves.  Thèse  are  broad  lanceolate,  attenuated  and  entire  at  both  extremities, 
remotely  serrate  in  the  raiddie,  somewhat  rough,  purplish,  and  beset  with 
glandular  dots  on  their  under  surface.    The  flowers  are  minute,  in  small 
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axillaTy  whorls,  with  two  small  subolate  bractes  to  each  flower,  and  a  white 
eorolla.    The  seeds  are  longer  thaa  the  calyx,  which  is  spineless. 

This  plant  grows  in  shady  and  wet  places  thronghout  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States.  Its  flowering  period  is  Âugust.  Tlie  whole  herb  is  used. 
It  bas  a  peculiar  odour,  and  a  nauseoas  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  imparts  thèse 
properties,  as  well  as  its  médical  virtues,  to  boiling  water. 

Tbe  L.  Europant»  is  said  to  be  frequently  collected  and  sold  for  the  L. 
Ftrginicu*.  The  former  may  be  distinguished  by  its  acntely  quadrangular 
stem,  its  narrow-lanceolate  leaves  of  which  the  lower  are  somewhat  pinna- 
tifid,  its  more  crowded  flowers,  and  the  acule  segments  of  its  calyx,  armed 
with  short  spines. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  According  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives,  the  bngle* 
weed  is  a  very  mild  narcotic.  It  was  introduced  into  notice  by  Drs.  Pen- 
dieton  and  Rogera,  of  New  York,  who  obtained  favourable  eifects  from  its 
use  in  ineipient  phthisis  and  heranrrhage  from  the  lungg.  (N.  F.  JUed,  and 
Phys.  Joum.,  i.  170.)  In  thèse  complaints  it  is  usefnl  by  diminishing  the 
freqaency  of  the  puise,  qnieting  irritation,  and  allaying  cough.  It  is  most 
eonyeniently  taken  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which  may  be  prepared  by  mace- 
rating  an  oance  of  the  herb  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  drunk  ad  libitum. 


LYTHRUM  SALICARIA.  Herba.  IM>. 
Loosestrife.    Purple  WiUotv-herb. 

Salicaire,  Pr.;  Rotlier  Weiderich,  Oerm.,-  Salicaria,  Ital. 

Lythritm.  Sex,  Syst.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lylhraces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  twelve-toothed.  Pelai»  six,  inserted  into  the  calyx. 
CapmU  two-celled,  many-seeded.  Willd. 

Lythrum  Salicaria.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  865.  Loosestrife  is  an  élégant 
perennial  plant,  two  or  three  feet  higb,  with  an  erect,  quadrangular  or 
hexagonal,  downy,  herbaceous  stem,  bearing  opposite,  ternate,  sessile,  lan- 
ceolate  leaves,  cordate  at  the  base,  and  downy  on  the  under  surface  and  at 
the  margin.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  forming  a  leafy  verticillate  spike. 
Tbe  calyx  is  red,  with  uneqnal  segments,  the  petals  purple  and  undulate, 
the  fruit  a  email  elliptical  capsule. 

The  plant  grows  wild  in  ail  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  New  Eng- 
land  and  Canàûda.  It  prefers  meadows,  swamps,  and  the  banks  of  streams, 
which  it  adorns  in  July  and  August  with  its  showy  purple  flowers.  The 
whole  herbaceons  part  is  médicinal,  and  is  dried  for  use. 

In  this  State  it  is  inodorous,  and  bas  an  herbaceous  somewhat  astringent 
taste.  It  renders  boiling  water  very  mucilaginous,  and  its  décoction  is 
blackened  by  the  sulphate  of  iron. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Loosestrife  is  demulcent  and  astringent, 
and  may  be  advantageously  given  in  diarrhœa  and  chronic  dysenlery  after 
due  préparation  by  evacuating  treatment.  It  bas  long  been  used  in  Ireland 
in  thèse  complaints,  and  is  said  to  be  a  popular  remedy  in  Sweden.  The 
dose  of  the  powdered  herb  is  about  a  drachm  two  or  three  times  a  day.  A 
décoction  of  the  root,  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  roajr 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  two  fiuidounces.  W. 
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PART  I. 


MAGNESItE  carbonas.  U.  s.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia. 

Magnesia  alba,  Lnl.,-  Carbonate  de  magnésie,  Fr.;  Ki>hlcn3aure  Magnesia,  Germ,"  Car- 
bonalo  di  inagncsivi,  Ital.;  Curbonatode  magnesia,  Span. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  someiiraes  ihough  rarely  occurs  as  a  nalive  mine- 
rai. That  wliich  is  sold  in  ihe  shops  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  ihe 
manufacuirer,  and  the  article  is,  therelbre,  very  properly  placée!  in  the  iisl  of 
Materia  Medica  of  liie  United  States  Phartnacopœia.  The  Brilish  Collèges 
8till  retain  it  among  the  préparations,  and  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
lèges direct  it  to  be  prepared  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  wilh 
carbonate  of  soda  ;  and  the  Dublin  Collège,  by  decomposing  the  sarae  sait 
wilh  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  London  Collège  dissolves  four  pounds 
eight  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  four  pounds  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
separaiely,  in  two  gallons  (/m/).  Meas.)  of  distilled  water;  ihen  mixes  ihe 
solutions,  boils  for  fifleen  minutes,  constantly  stirring  with  a  spatula;  and 
lasilvi  pours  ofT  the  liquor,  washes  tlie  precipitated  powder  wilh  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  dries  it.  The  Edinburgh  formula  is  substantially  ihe 
same.  The  directions  difler  only  in  using  water,  instead  of  distilled  water, 
and  in  collecting  the  precipitate  on  a  filier  of  calico  or  linen.  The  Dublin 
Collège  dissolves  twenty-five  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  fourleen 
parts  of  carbonate  of  poiassa,  each  in  iwo  hundred  parts  of  boiling  water, 
mixes  the  solutions,  boils,  filters,  and  washes  the  precipitate  well  wilh  boil- 
ing water. 

The  carbonate  of  potassa  is  net  as  advantageously  used  as  the  carbonate 
of  soda  for  the  préparation  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate  the  last  portions  of  sulphate  of  potassa  from  ihe  precipitate,  and  the 
carbonate  of  poiassa  usually  contains  silica,  vvhich  is  thrown  down  with  ihe 
magnesia.  The  conséquence  is  that,  when  prepared  with  that  sait,  ihe  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  is  liable  to  be  gritty  to  the  louch  and  to  hâve  a  saline 
laste.  The  following  is  said  to  be  the  raeihod  pursued  by  some  of  the  best 
manufacturers.  To  a  saturated  solution  of  one  hundred  parts  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  a  solution  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  parts  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda  is  gradually  added,  the  solutions  being  constantly  siirred. 
The  mi.xture  is  thcn  heated  to  cbullition,  to  complète  the  précipitation  of  llie 
magnesia,  which  is  afterwards  washed  with  tepid  and  linally  with  cold  water, 
uniil  the  washings  no  longer  give  a  precipitate  with  the  barytic  salts.  When 
it  is  sufTicienily  washed,  the  carbonate  is  allowed  to  drain  for  one  or  two 
days  on  large  linen  filters,  and  is  then  placed  in  wooden  moulds  with  » 
porous  boitom  of  brick  or  gypsum,  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  orderto  give 
it  the  square  and  compact  form  into  which  il  is  usually  wrought. 

The  density  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  said  to  dépend  upon  the  strenglh 
of  the  solutions  from  which  it  is  first  precipitated,  and  ils  fineness  and  sofl- 
ness  to  the  touch,  upon  the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  ils  préparation. 

The  principal  part  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  used  in  this  country  i» 
importée!  from  Scoiland.  In  the  New  England  States  il  is  prepared  from 
ihe  bittern  of  sait  works,  which  consisis  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
chloride  of  magnésium  ;  and  it  is  manufactured  in  Baltimore  from  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  prepared  in  thaï  city.  The  Scotch  magnesia  is  generally 
put  up  in  cases  of  one  hundred  and  iwenty  puunds  each,  the  American  in 
boxes  containing  fifty  pounds. 

We  bave  spoken  of  ihe  impurities  which  carbonate  of  magnesia  prepared 
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«•8  is  apt  to  contain.  When  made  from  the  bittern  of 
aminated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  salts  of  ihat  earih  beiiig 
iter  ;  and  wben  it  ia  prepared  from  magnenite,  or  from 
on  ia  almost  always  présent.  Tbe  only  way  in  which 
be  avoided,  is  to  prépare  pare  sulphate  of  magnesia  by 
ion,  and  to  nse  a  pure  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  aiso 
rater  with  wbich  the  precipitate  is  wasiied  should  be 
Ils,  which  would  be  decomposed  and  contaminate  tlie 

mate  of  magnesia  is  inodorous,  nearly  insipid,  perfectiy 
e  tooch,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  requiring  2493 
00  parts  of  hot  water  for  solution.  It  is  decomposed  by 
.  the  acids,  by  potassa,  soda,  lime,  baryta,  and  strontia, 
J  metallic  salts. 

bonate  of  magnesia  are  distinguished,  the  light  and  the 
carbonate  is  the  kind  manufactured  in  ScoUand.  l'he 
Dr.  Pereira,  may  be  manufactured  as  follows  : — "  Âdd 
id  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  boiling 
me  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
ater.  Boil  nntil  effervescence  has  ceased,  constantly 
la.  Then  dilute  with  boiling  water,  set  aside,  pour  ofT 
sr,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  on  a  linen 
y  it  by  beat  in  an  iron  pot." 

onic  acid  water,  prepared  by  paasing  carbonic  acid  gas 
aining  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  suspended  in  water, 
into  use  as  a  cathartic  and  antaoid.  Èirmtford'»  mag- 
t  tbis  nature.  According  to  Dr.  Christison's  analysis, 
grains  of  carbonate  in  the  fluidounce,  though  it  is  aileged 
:  quantity.  Its  taste  is  more  disagreeable  than  that  of 
ouate. 

i  Tests.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  may  contain  an  alka- 
n  alkaline  sulphate,  or  both,  from  insufficient  washing; 
lium,  alumina,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  If  water  boiled 
sric,  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  indicated.  If  chloride  of 
precipitate  in  the  water,  the  présence  of  a  sulphate  or 
s  sbown,  and  if  nitrate  of  silver  produces  the  same  eflect, 
id.  When  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  muriaiie  acid,  an 
will  throw  down  alumina,  which  is  scarcely  ever  absent 
and  ozalate  of  ammonia,  afkerwards  added  to  the  filiered 
ill  throw  down  lime  as  oxalate  of  lime,  if  that  earth  be 

%ording  to  Berzelius,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the 
U)a)  is  a  combination  of  three  équivalents  of  carbonate 
le  of  hydrate  of  magnesia.  Each  eq.  of  carbonate  con- 
r,  and  the  composition  of  the  sait  may  be  thus  stated  : — 
carbonate  (acid  66,  magnesia  62- 1,  water  27)==  155-1  + 
'drate  (magnesia  207,  water  9)  =  29-7  =184-8.  This 
n  agrée»  very  nearly  with  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  who 
jnesia,  35-77  acid,  and  19-48  water.  According  to  Phil- 
agreea  with  that  more  recenUy  made  by  George  Fownes, 
the  carbonate  are  combined  with  one  of  the  bihydrate, 
Pharm.  Joum.  and  Trans.,  iii.  480.) 
of  this  sait  varies  with  the  mode  of  préparation.  Thus 
iposing  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  170  per  cent,  of 
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carbonate  of  soda,  and  usingr  only  cold  water  throngbont,  obtaiiM 
light,  spongy,  somewhat  cohérent  magnesia,  containing  32  acid, 
and  35  waier.  By  using  120  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate,  and  bc 
water  for  fifteen  minutes,  he  obtained  a  heavy  granular  precipitate  c 
35  acid,  42  base,  and  23  water. 

Médical  Fropertiet  and  Utes.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  ant 
by  combining  with  acid  in  the  stomach,  becomes  generally  cathartic 
it  undergoes  no  change  in  the  alimenlary  canal,  it  produces  no 
eâect.  Under  thèse  circumstances,  it  may  usually  be  made  to  O] 
following  it  with  draughts  of  lemonade.  It  is  useful  in  ail  casi 
require  a  lazative  antacid  ;  and,  though  apt  to  produce  flatulence 
quence  of  the  extrication  of  its  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach  and  bo 
therefore  in  ordinary  cases  inferior  to  calcined  magnesia,  it  someti 
rates  favourably,  in  conséquence  of  this  very  property,  in  sicit 
attended  with  acidity.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  also  an  excellent 
in  those  cases  in  which  uric  acid  is  secreted  in  too  great  abundance 

The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  which  may 
suspended  in  water  or  milk.  In  order  that  it  may  be  accuratel] 
through  water,  it  should  be  previously  rubbed  down  with  simple 
ginger  synip.* 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a  useful  agent  for  difTusing  camphoi 
Tolatile  oils  through  water,  in  preparing  several  of  the  medicate 
(See  ^qux  Medicalte.) 

Off.  Prep.  Hydrarg^nim  cum  Magnesia,  Dub.}  Magnesia,  U.& 
Ed.,  Dub.;  Magnesiee  Sulphas  Purnm,  Dub.}  Mistura  Camph 
Magnesia,  Ed.;  Trochisci  Magnesia,  Ed.  D 


MAGNESIiE  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  . 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

Eptom  mit;  Sulfate  de  mignésie,  Fr.;  Schwerebaore  Magneiia,  Oerm.; 
magnesia,  Ital.,-  Sulfato  de  magnesia,  Span. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  sea-water,  ant 
saline  springs.  It  also  occurs  native,  either  crystallized  in  long, 
prismatic,  adhering  crystals,  or  as  an  efHorescence  on  certain  rocks 
which  contain  magnesia  and  a  sulphate  or  sulphuret.  In  tho  Unii 
it  is  found  abundantiy  in  the  great  cavems,  so  numerous  to  the  wi 
Alleghany  mountains.  In  one  of  those  caves,  near  Corydon  in  I 
forma  a  stratum  on  the  bottom  several  inches  deep  ;  or  appears  i 
sometimes  weighing  ten  pounds  ;  or  is  disseminated  in  the  earth  of  th 
one  bushel  of  which  yields  from  four  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  this 
It  also  appears  on  the  walls  of  the  cavern,  and,  if  it  be  removed 
crystals  again  appear  in  a  few  weeks.  (Cleaveland.) 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  was  originally  procured  by  evaporating  tt 
of  some  saline  springs  at  Epsom  in  England.  Dr.  Grew  prepared 
manner  in  1675.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  brine  remaii 
ihe  crystallization  of  common  sait  from  sea-water,  furnished  b 
evaporation  precisely  the  same  sait;  and  as  this  was  a  much  cheapei 
it  superseded  the  former.     This  residual  brine  or  bittern  consista  of 

*  Dalby't  Carminalive  consista  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  3ij,  oil  of  pepperm 
of  nulmcg  11|,ij,  oil  of  anisccd  tr|^iij,  tinclura  of  castor  1t(_zzx,  tincture  of  assafi 
tinctnre  of  opium  tjlv.spirit  of  pcnnyroyal  ÏÏ^xv,  conipoand  tincture  of  cardam 
peppermint  water  fjij. 
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hlorides  of  tnagnesiuin  and  calcinni.  As  the  sulphate 
:e8  firat,  it  may  with  proper  care  be  obtained  nearly 
equently  the  sait  prepared  in  this  way  is  déliquescent 
ed  with  the  chloride  of  magnésium.  It  may  be  pnri- 
by  washing  thecrystals  with  ita  own  saturated  solution. 
i  that  the  greater  part  of  thé  Epsora  sait  of  commerce 
Enrope.     The  sait  works  of  New  England  supplied 

an  impure  and  déliquescent  snlphate.  With  the  im- 
Btry,  other  and  better  procesaes  hâve  latterly  been 
^bourhood  of  Genoa  and  of  Nice,  in  Italy,  sulphate  of 
in  large  quantities  from  a  schistose  rock,  which  con- 
ilphoret  of  iron.  The  minerai  is  roasted  and  exposed 
iths  to  the  combined  action  of  air  and  water.  It  is 
phate  of  iron  decomposed  by  lime-water,  and  the  sait 
peated  solution  and  crystallization. 

Manchester,  whose  calcined  magnesia  has  become 
i  world,  took  oat  a  patent  for  a  mode  of  preparing 
from  the  double  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime — the 
Ists.  His  procès*  was  to  drive  ofT  the  carbonic  acid 
'ert  the  remaining  earths  into  hydrates.  He  trealed 
quantity  of  muriatic  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  lime,  and 
lagnesia  into  a  sulphate  either  by  sniphuric  acid  or 

sively  mannfactured  at  Baltimore  from  the  silicenus 
or  magnesite.  This  minerai  occurs  in  veins  in  the 
(nagnesian  rocks  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood 
î  Southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  advantage 
!r  the  dolomite,  in  the  préparation  of  this  sait,  is  the 
of  lime,  owing  to  which  circumstance  there  is  little  or 
[  the  opération  is  much  simplified.  The  minerai  is 
der,  and  saturated  with  sniphuric  acid.  The  mass  is 
J  at  a  red  beat,  in  order  to  convert  the  sulphate  of  iron 
t  into  red  oxide.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and 
ed  to  veparate  any  remaining  portion  of  iron.  The 
dissolved  a  third  time,  in  order  to  purify  it.  The  sut- 
Baltimore  works  by  this  process  is  generally  very  pure 
sometimes  contains  sulphate  of  iron. 
ulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  colourless  transparent  sait, 
f  a  bitter,  nauseous,  saline  taste.  It  crystallizes  in 
terminating  in  a  fonr-sided  pyraroid  or  in  a  dihedral 
ccurs  in  small  acicular  crystals.  It  slowly  efflorescea 
r  Fahrenheit,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  26'76  part» 
,  and  for  every  increased  degree  of  beat  0-8697  parts 
ip.  The  crystals  contatn  51'22  per  cent,  of  water  of 
ssolve  in  their  own  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  ia 
weight  of  boiling  water.  They  raelt  in  their  water  of 
a  high  température  fuse  into  an  enamel.  (BerzeKus.) 
ne  équivalent  of  acid  =  40-1,  one  of  base=  20*7,  and 
;  and  its  combining  nnmber  i|.  123-8. 
sia  is  completely  decomposed  by  potassa,  soda,  and 
ime,  baryta,  and  strontia,  and  their  soluble  salts.  Am- 
iposes  it,  and  forms  with  the  remaining  sait  a  double 
tonates  of  potassa  and  soda  do  not  décompose  the  sul- 
cept  by  the  aid  of  heat. 
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Sulphate  of  magnesia  ia  liable  to  contain  iron  and  chloride  of  magnesiam, 
the  former  of  which  may  be  detected  by  ferrocyanuret  of  potastiom,  and  the 
latter  by  ita  rendering  the  sait  moist.  If  the  addition  of  sulphuric  aeid  pro- 
duce  no  exlrication  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  the  fact  proves  the  absence  of  ail 
chlorides.  One  hundred  graina  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sait  should 
yield,  when  completely  decomposed  by  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  thirty-four  grains  of  dry  carbonate  of  magnesia.  If  the  dry  précipitait 
be  less,  the  spécimen  tested  is  not  ail  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  probably 
contains  sulphate  of  soda. 

Médical  Propertia  and  Uses.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  mild  and  safe 
cathartic,  operating  with  little  pain  or  naasea,  and  producing  watery  atools. 
It  is  more  acceptable  to  the  etomach  than  most  medicines  of  ils  class,  and 
will  often  be  retained  when  others  are  rejected.  Like  niany  of  the  other 
neutral  salts  it  is  réfrigérant,  and  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  by  keep- 
ing  the  skin  cool,  and  walking  about  after  it  bas  been  taken.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  fevera  and  inflammatory  afTections,  especially 
after  a  previous  thorough  évacuation  of  the  howels  by  a  more  energetic 
cathartic.  It  is  also  usefui  in  colic  and  obstinate  constipation,  and  may  be 
employed  in  most  cases  which  require  the  use  of  a  cathartic,  without  being 
attended  with  debility  or  relaxation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
médium  dose  is  an  ounce  ;  but  advantage  often  résulta  from  ita  administraiioo 
in  divided  doses  frequently  repeatod.  It  is  often  given  in  combination 
with  other  medicines,  especially  with  senna,  the  griping  efiisct  of  which  it 
tends  to  obviate.  The  pleasantest  form  for  administering  the  sait,  and  that 
in  which  it  usually  agrées  beat  with  the  stomach,  ia  a  solution  in  çarbonic 
acid  water  with  lemon  syrup.  By  Dr.  Henry,  of  Dublin,  it  is  highly  recom- 
mended  in  connexion  with  sulphuric  acid.  To  seven  ouncea  of  the  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  sait  he  adds  an  ounce  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
of  the  Pharmacopœias,  and  gives  a  tablespoonfui  of  the  mixture  for  a  doae, 
in  a  wineglassful  of  water. 

Off".  Prep.  Eneraa  Catharticum,  Ild.,  Dub.}  Magnesiœ  Carbonas,  Lond., 
Ed.,  Dub.}  Pulvis  Salinus  Compoaitus,  Ed.,  Dub.  D.  B.  S. 

MAGNOLIA.   U.S.  Secondary. 
Magnolia. 

*'  The  bark  of  Magnolia  glauca,  Magnolia  acaminata,  and  Magnolia  tri- 
petala."  V.S. 

Maonolu.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Magnoliaceie. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  three-leaved.  Pelais  six  or  more.  Capsules  two-vaWed, 
one-seeded,  imbricated  in  a  cône.    Seeds  berried,  pendulous.  Bigclow. 

The  médicinal  properiies  which  hâve  rendered  the  bark  of  the  Magnolia 
officinal,  are  common  to  most,  if  not  ail  of  the  sptecies  composing  thia  splen- 
did  genus.  Among  the  numorous  trees  which  adom  the  American  landscape, 
thèse  are  most  conspicuous  for  the  beautiful  richness  of  their  foliage,  and 
the  magnificence  as  well  as  delicious  odour  of  their  flowere  ;  and  the  M. 
grand0ora  of  the  Southern  States  rivais  in  magnitude  the  largest  inhabit- 
ants of  our  foresis.  The  Pharmacopceia  désignâtes  the  M.  glauca.  M, 
aeuminata,  and  M.  iripetala,  each  of  which  we  shall  briefly  deecribe. 

1.  Magnolia  glauca.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1256;  Bigelow,  ^m.  Mtd. 
Bot.  ii.  67  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  77  ;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  ii.  8.  Tbii 
•pecies  of  Magnolia,  which  in  the  Northern  States  is  ofWn  nothing  mors 
than  a  shrub,  sometimes  atteins  in  the  South  the  height  of  forty  feet.    Tha 
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leaves  are  scatterad,  petiolate,  oval,  obtuse,  entire,  glabrous,  thick,  opaque, 
yellowish-green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  of  a  beautiful  pale  glaucons 
colour  beuealh.  The  flowers  are  large,  terminal,  solitary,  cream-coloured, 
strongly  and  gratefuUy  odorous,  ofien  scenting  the  air  to  a  considérable  dis- 
tance. The  calyx  is  composed  of  three  leaves;  the  petals  from  eight  to 
fourteen  in  number,  are  obovate,  obtuse,  concave,  and  contraoted  at  the  base; 
the  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  inserted  on  a  conical  réceptacle  ;  the 
germs  are  coUected  into  a  cône,  and  each  is  surmounted  by  a  linear  recurved 
style.  The  fruit  u  conical,  about  an  inch  in  length,  consisting  of  numerous 
imbricated  ceUs.each  containing  a  single  scarlet  seed.  This  escapes  througk 
a  longitudinal  opening  in  the  cell,  but  remains  for  some  time  suspended  from 
the  coue  by  a  slender  thread  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Tbe  M.  glauca  extends  along  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  from 
Cape  Ann,  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  abun- 
dant  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  usually  growing  in  swamps  and 
raorasses  ;  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  country  west  of  the 
mountains.  It  begins  to  flower  in  May,  June,  or  July,  according  to  the 
latitude.  It  is  known  by  the  natne  of  magnolia  simply  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States,  by  that  of  whUe  bay  or  aweet  bay  in  the  South,  and  is  occa- 
sionally  called  swamp  saistdras,  beaver  tree,  ^c. 

2.  M.  aaiminata.  Willd.  iSp.  Plant,  il  1287;  Michaux,  iV:  ^m.  Sylv. 
û.  12.  This  species  is  much  iarger  than  the  preceding,  ofien  grovring  to 
the  beight  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  The  leaves  are  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  by  three  or  four  in  breadth,  oval,  acuminate,  and  pubescent  on  their 
under  surface.  The  flowers  are  five  or  six  inches  in  diameler,  bluish  or 
cream-coloured,  slightly  odorous,  with  obovate  rather  obtnse  petals  from  six 
to  nine  in  number.  Mingied  with  the  splendid  foliage,  they  give  a  magni- 
ficent  aspect  to  the  tree  when  large  and  in  full  bloom.  The  tree  grows  in 
the  mountainous  régions  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  extending  along 
the  AUeghanies  from  the  state  of  New  York  to  their  termination  in  Georgia, 
and  seldom  exisiing  in  the  low  country  far  either  to  the  east  or  the  west  of 
this  range.  Wherever  it  is  foand,  it  is  called  eucvmibtr  tree,  from  the  resem- 
blance  of  its  fruit  in  shape  and  size  to  this  product  of  the  gardons. 

3.  M.  tripetala.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1258  ;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Stfh.  ii. 
18.  This  is  a  small  tree,  sometimes  thoogh  rarely  reaching  an  élévation  of 
thirty  feet,  and  almost  always  having  an  inclined  trunk.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The  former  are  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
long  by  seven  or  eight  in  breadth,  thin,  obovate,  somewhat  wedge-shaped, 
entire,  acute  at  both  extremiiies,  pubescent  when  young,  and  often  disposed 
in  rays  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots,  displaying  a  surface  thirty  inches  in 
diameler.  Hence  has  arisen  the  name  of  umbrella  tree,  by  which  this  species 
is  distinguished.  Tbe  flowers  are  terminal,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
white,  with  from  five  to  twelve  oval  acute  petals,  of  which  the  three  outer  are 
reflexed.  This  species  extends  from  the  northem  parts  of  New  York  to 
the  southem  limils  of  the  United  States.  It  is  found  only  in  situations  which 
are  shady,  with  a  strong,  deep,  and  fertile  soil.  It  is  common  in  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  still  more  so  in  the  Southern  and  South 
Western  States.  {Michaux.) 

The  bark  and  fruit  of  ail  the  species  of  Magnolia  are  possessed  of  similar 
médicinal  properties  ;  but  the  bark  only  is  officinal  ;  and  that  of  the  root  is 
thought  to  be  most  efficient.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  bitter,  pun- 
geat,  spicy  taste.  The  aromatic  property,  which  résides  in  a  volatile  prin- 
eiple,  is  diminisbed  by  desiccation,  and  entirely  lost  when  the  bark  is  long 
kepl.    The  bittemem,  however,  remains.    The  bark  is  destitute  of  astrin- 
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gency.  The  bark  of  the  Magn6lia  grandiflora,  examined  by  D 
Procter,  waa  fouad  to  contain  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  a  principle 
to  the  liriodendrin  of  Professor  Emmet.  {Âm.  Joum.  of  Pharm 
It  is  probable  that  the  bark  of  the  other  species  containa  similar  i 
MediccU  Properties  and  Usa.  Magnolia  is  a  gently  atimular 
tonic  and  diaphorelic,  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  capabl 
given,  of  arreating  the  paroxysma  of  intermittent  fever.  It  bas 
advantageously  in  thèse  complaints,  and  in  rémittents  especially  of 
character.  The  dose  of  the  recentiy  dried  bark  in  powder  is  f 
drachm  to  a  drachm,  frequently  repeated.  The  infusion  may  ah 
but  ie  less  efficient.  Diluled  alcohol  extracts  ail  the  virtues  of  the 
and  a  tincture,  made  by  macerating  the  fresh  bark  or  cônes  in  b 
popular  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism. 


MALVA.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Common  Mallorv. 


E 


"  Malva  sylvestrts."  Lond.    "  Herb  of  Malva  sylvestris. 

Mauve  tauviiKe,  Fr.;  Waldmatve,  Oerm./  Malva,  Ital^  Span. 

Malva.    Sex.  Syst.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. — /fat.  Ord.  Ma 
Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  double,  the  exterior  three-leaved.  Capsules  vi 
one-seeded.  ff'wd. 

Malva  sylvestris.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  787;  Woodv.  Med.  B 
i.  197.  This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  round,  hairy, 
usually  erect  stem,  from  one  to  ihree  feet  high,  bearing  alternate 
cordate,  roughish  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  five  or  seven  cre 
and  on  the  upper  partof  the  stem  are  almost  palmate.     The  flowen 

i>urpli8h,  and  placed  from  three  to  6ve  together  at  the  axils  of  the  le 
ong  slender  peduncles,  which,  as  well  as  the  pétioles,  are  pubesc 
petals  are  five,  inversely  cordate,  and  three  times  as  long  as  the  cal 
capsules  are  disposed  compactiy  in  »  circular  forra. 

This  species  of  mallow  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  i 
on  wasle  grounds  and  by  the  way-sides,  flowering  from  May  to  A 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Other  species,  indigenous 
lized  in  this  country,  are  possessed  of  the  same  properties,  which 
common  to  the  whole  genus.  The  M.  rotundifoUa  is  one  of  the 
mon,  and  may  be  substituted  for  tlie  M.  Sylvestris. 

The  herb  and  flowers,  which  are  the  officinal  parts,  hâve  a  we 
ceoas,  slimy  taste,  without  odour.  They  abound  in  mucilage,  « 
readily  impart  to  water  ;  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  aceta 
The  infusion  and  tincture  of  the  flowers  are  blue,  and  serve  as  a  te 
and  alkalies,  being  reddened  by  the  former,  and  rendered  green  by 
The  roots  and  seeds  are  also  mucilaginous. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Common  mallow  is  emolliei 
mulcent.  The  infusion  and  décoction  are  sometimes  employed  in 
dysenterie,  and  nephritic  complaints  ;  and  are  applicable  to  ail  o 
which  call  for  the  use  of  mucilaginous  liquids.  They  are  also  t 
emollient  injection;  and  the  fresh  plant  forma  a  good  suppurative  c 
cataplasm  in  external  inflammation.  It  was  forroerly  among  thi 
herbs. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Malvae  Gompositam,  Lond. 
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MANGANESII  OXIDUM.  Ed. 
Ozide  of  Manganèse. 

Off.  Syn.    MANGANESII   BINOXYDUM.  Lond.f  MANGANESU 
OXYDÙM.  Dub. 

Manganèse,  Perozide  of  manjuicM,  Deatoxide  ef  nnviKanese,  Black  oxide  of  mangv 
Oete;  Ozide  noir  de  manganèse,  jFV.;  Braunatein,  Oerm,;  Manganeae,  Rai.,  Span. 

Black  oxide  of  manganèse  is  the  deutoxide  or  binoxide  of  a  peculiar  métal 
properly  called  manganèse;  though  thia  name  is  comraonly  applied  to  the 
oxide  itself.  Melallic  manganèse  vias  discovered  by  Scheele  and  Gahn  in 
1774,  and  is  obtained  from  the  native  black  oxide  by  intense  ignition  with 
charcoal.  It  i»  hard,  brittle,  granular,  ofa  grayish-while  colour,  and  emits  a 
disagreeable  odour  in  a  moist  atmosphère.  It  oxidizes  readily  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  first  tamishing,  then  assuming  a  yellowish  or  violet  colour,  and 
finally  becoming  converted  into  a  black  powder.  -Ils  sp.  gr.  is  8,  melting 
point  160°  of  Wedgwood,  and  équivalent  nuœber  27*7.  With  oxygen  it 
forma  five  corabinations,  three  regular  oxides  and  two  acids.  The  protoxide 
is  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  is  the  oxide  présent  in  the  salts  of  manganèse. 
The  aesquioxide  is  black  or  dark  brown,  and  the  deutoxide  black.  The  two 
acids  are  ibrmed  by  the  action  of  potassa  on  the  deutoxide,  and  are  called 
manganic  and  hypermangemic  aàds.  Assuming  one  eq.  of  manganèse  in 
each  of  thèse  combinations,  the  protoxide  is  found  to  contain  one,  the  sesqui- 
oxide  one  and  a  half,  the  deutoxide  two,  manganic  acid  three,  and  hyper- 
manganic  acid  three  and  a  half  équivalents  of  oxygen.*  (^Berzelius.)  Besides 
thèse,  ibere  exist  a  double  oxide,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  called  the  red 
oxide,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  protoxide  and  one  of  sesqoioxide,  and  invari- 
ably  formed  when  any  one  of  the  other  oxides  of  manganèse  is  exposed  to  a 
white  beat  ;  and  a  native  oxide,  called  Varvîcite,  composed  of  two  eqs.  of 
deutoxide,  and  one  of  sesquioxide.  Metallic  manganèse  is  an  occasionai 
eonstitaent  of  organic  matter.  It  was  detected  in  minute  quantity  in  bones 
by  Fonrcroy  and  Vanquelin,  and  is  often  présent  In  the  ashes  of  plants.  In 
the  minerai  kingdoro,  it  occurs  somelimes  as  a  sulphuret,  rarely  as  a  phos- 
phate, but  very  abundantly  as  the  black  or  deutoxide.  It  is  this  latter  mine- 
rai which  cojistitutes  the  officinal  oxide. 

Properties.  Deutoxide  of  manganèse,  as  it  occurs  in  natnre,  is  very  vari- 
able in  ils  appearance.  It  is  found  sometimes  in  brilliant  needle-shaped 
erystals,  often  in  compact  masses  having  the  metallic  lustre,  but  far  more 
freqoently  in  the  form  of  a  duU  earthy-looking  substance  of  a  black  or  brown 
eoloar.  It  is  purest  when  crystallized.  As  it  occurs  in  commercé  it  is 
nsnally  in  the  forai  of  powder,  of  a  hlack  colour,  iosolufaie  in  water,  and  con- 
taining  as  impurities  more  or  less  oxidized  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate 
of  baryta,  and  earthy  matter.  Iron,  whîeh  is  rarely  absent,  is  detected  by 
the  prodaetion  of  a  greenish  fir  blue  tint  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanuret  of 
potassium.  When  exposed  to  a  red  beat  it  yields  a  considérable  quantity  of 
oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  Hencé  its  use  in  obtain- 
ing  that  gas.  When  dried,  and  afterwards  heated  to  whiteness,  good  sam- 
ples  lose  twelve  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  {Lond.  Pharm.)  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  by  its  infusibility,  and  by  its  causmg  the 
évolution  of  chlorine  on  being  heated  with  muriatic  acid.  When  of  a  brown 
coloni,  it  îs  not  of  good  quality.  Its  composiUon  bas  been  given  above. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  fraetional  équivalent!,  the  •esqaîoztde  i«  gencnlly  atated  to  eonsùt 
of  two  cqa.  of  métal  and  three  oroxjrgen,  and  Ibe  hy  permanganic  aeid,  of  two  eq*.  of  métal 
aod  sevea  of  «iyc*0< 
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But  few  niiaes  of  deutoxide  of  manganèse  exist,  though  ihe  métal  itself  is 
very  generally  diffused  ihroughoiit  the  minerai  kingdom.  Il  oecurs  most 
abundantly  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  ihe  Harlz,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  In 
the  Uniied  States  no  mines  hâve  been  opened,  except  in  Vermont,  from 
whicli  State  an  inferior  brown  ferrugiiious  manganèse  is  supphed  through 
Boston.  Besides  this  source  of  supply,  the  minerai  is  rcceived  from  Nova 
Scotia,  France,  Germany,  England,  and  occasionaliy  Scotiand.  Il  cornes 
packed  in  casks  or  barrels,  generally  in  lumps  and  coarse  powder,  just  as  it 
is  dug  out  of  the  mines;  thoiigh  occasionaliy  it  is  rcceived  from  England 
ready  pulverized.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  buy  it  unpowdered,  as  its  quality  can 
be  better  judged  of  in  that  state.  A  dark  shining  crystalline  appearance  may 
bc  taken  as  an  indication  of  good  quality.  The  Nova  Scotia  manganèse  is 
better  tlian  the  Vermont;  but  that  received  from  Germany  and  England  is 
ilie  best,  and  commands  the  highest  priée  in  the  market.  The  Scotch  man- 
ganèse is  also  of  good  quality. 

lUcdical  Propcrties  and  Uses.  The  physiological  effects  of  the  prépara- 
tions of  manganèse  are  but  imperfectly  known.  Manganic  acid  given  to  a 
rabbit,  seemed  to  increase  the  urine.  C.  G.  Gmelin  l'ound  the  sulphate  of 
liie  protoxide  to  produce  an  extraordinary  sécrétion  of  bile  when  exhibited 
to  animais.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  it  acts  on  man  as  a 
purgative,  resembling  sulphate  of  soda  both  in  taste  and  eflect.  The  black 
oxide  is  deemcd  a  tonic  by  some  e.\perintenters.  When  slowly  introduced 
into  the  syslem,  as  happens  to  those  engaged  in  grinding  the  minerai,  it  acts, 
according  to  Dr.  Coupar,  of  Glasgow,  as  a  cumulative  poison,  inducing  a 
diseasc  which  first  shows  itself  by  a  staggering  gait,  and  ends  in  paraplegia. 
It  has  been  used  in  syphilis,  chlorosis,  scurvy,  and  varions  skin  diseases, 
cspecially  itch  and  porrigo.  The  dose  is  frora  thrce  to  twenty  grains,  three 
times  a  day,  givea  in  the  forai  of  pill.  For  esternal  use,  the  ointment  is 
inade  of  oae  or  two  drachms  of  the  oxide  to  aa  ouace  of  lard. 

Black  oxide  of  manganèse  is  used  in  the  arts  for  obtaining  chlorine  for  the 
purpose  of  bleaching,  to  give  a  black  glazing  to  pottery,  and  for  freeing  glass 
from  the  colour  which  it  dérives  from  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  According  to 
Berzelius,  a  few  pounds  of  it  addcd  to  each  cask  of  water  intended  for  sea- 
voyages,  wiU  préserve  it  swect.  In  the  laboratory,  it  is  employed  to  obtain 
oxygen  and  chlorine,  and  to  form  the  salts  of  manganèse.  Phannaceulically 
it  is  used,  in  coujunction  witli  sniphuric  acid,  for  liberating  chlorine  from 
commoa  sait,  in  the  processes  for  preparing  Aqua  Chlorinii,  Dub.,  Calx 
Chlorinata,  Lond.,  aad  Liquor  Sods  Chlorinatse,  Lond.  B. 

MANNA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 


-1  ri-' 


Manna. 


"The  concrète  juice  of  Ornus  Europsca.''  U.S.  "  Ornus  Europœa. 
Succus  concretus."  Lond,  "Sweet  concrète  exudation  probably  from 
several  species  of  Fraxinus  and  Ornus."  Ud. 

Manne,  Fr  ;  Miinna,  Germ.,  Itnl.;  Mann,  Span. 

Manna  is  not  the  product  of  one  plant  exclusively.  Besides  the  Omvt 
Europxa  indicated  by  the  Pharmacopœias,  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  also  from 
several  olher  trees,  belonging  to  tl>3  gênera  Ornus  and  Praxinus,  among  whicli 
the  O.  rolundifolia,  F.  excelsior,-an(i  F.  parvi/Iora  hâve  been  parlicularly  de- 
signated.  Burkhardt  states  that  a  species  of  manna,  which  exudes  from  the 
tamarisk  of  the  North  of  Africa,  is  used  by  the  Bédouin  Arabs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Mount  Sanai  with  their  food.  It  is,  however,  chemically  différent 
from  commoa  manna;  as  according  to  Mitschcrlich,  it  contalns  no  mannilCt 
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bat  eonauto  wholly  of  mncitaginons  sogar.  Dr.  Ehrenber;  found  ths  trea 
which  produces  it  to  be  a  variety  of  tbe  Tamsrix  Gallica.  Tbe  manna  us«d 
b  India  is  said  to  be  the  prodact  of  the  Hedyiarum  Mhagi  of  Linn.,  the 
Mhagi  Maurorum  of  De  Gandolle,  a  thorny  shrub  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  déserts  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  It  is,  bowever,  niuch  inferior  to  that 
obtaÏDed  from  the  Omus  or  Fraxinus.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  RichardsoR 
tbat  a  substance,  exactly  resembltog  manna,  is  procured  by  exudation  from 
aspecies  of  £ucalyptus  called  the  £.  mannifera,  growing  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  substance  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Briançon  Mamut, 
i(  an  ezudation  npMn  the  surface  of  the  common  European  larch — Larix 
Etwopaa  or  Pinus  Lari» — and  difiers  chemically  from  ordiaary  manna  in 
containing  no  mannite. 

Ornus.  Sex.  Sytt.  Dtandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Oleacea. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  very  small,  four-deft.  CoroUa  divided  to  the  base  into 
linear  segments.  Pericarp  a  winged  key  not  dehiscing.  Lindley. 

This  genus  was  scparated  hy  Persoon  from  the. Fraxinus  of  Linneeus,  and 
is  now  wmitted  by  the  best  botanists. 

Omus  Europma.  Persoon,  Synops.  i.  9;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  547.— 
Fraàrau  Ormw,  Willd.  Sp.PkoU.  iv.  1104;  Woodv.  JM«rf.  5of.  p.  589. 
t  209.  The  Jhwering  ath  is  a  tree  of  moderato  height,  osually  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  very  branching,  with  opposite,  petiolate,  pinnate 
leaves,  composed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one  at  the 
extremity.  The  leaflets  are  oval,  acuminate,  obtusely  serrate,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  smooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  stand  on  short 
iboistalks.  The  flowers  are  wbite,  and  usually  expand  at  the  same  time 
with  tbe  leaves.  They  grow  in  close  panicles  at  the  extremity  of  the  young 
branches,  and  hâve  a  very  short  calyx  with  four  teeth,  and  a  corolla  composed 
of  four  linear  lanceolate  petals. 

Both  this  species  of  Omus  and  the  O.  rotundifolia  are  natives  of  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  Âpulia  ;  and  both  contribute  to  supply  the  manna  of  commerce. 
During  the  hot  months,  the  jnice  exiides  spontaneously  from  the  bark,  and 
concrètes  upon  its  surface  ;  but,  as  the  exudation  is  slow,  it  is  customary  to 
iacilitate  the  process  by  making  deep  longitudinal  incisions  on  one  side  of 
the  trank.  In  the  following  season  thèse  are  repeated-on  the  other  side,  and 
thns  altemately  for  thirty  or  forly  years,  during  which  the  trees  are  said  to 
yield  manna.  Straws  or  clean  chips  are  frequently  placed  so  as  to  receive 
the  juice,  which  concrètes  upon  them.  The  manna  varies  much  in  its  char 
Tacter  according  to  the  mode  of  collection  and  nature  of  the  season,  and  the 
period  of  the  year  in  which  the  exudation  takes  place.  That  procured  in 
Sicily  is  said  to  be  the  best.    Three  varieties  are  distingnishable  in  commerce. 

1.  The  purest  is  that  usually  known  by  the  name  oï  flake  manna,  called 
also  manna  cannulata.  It  exudes  spontaneously,  or  by  incisions,  during  the 
hottest  and  dryest  weatberin  the  months  of  July  and  Âugust.  It  is  in  irregn- 
lar,  nneqnal  pièces,  often  several  inches  long,  somewhat  similar  in  appear^ 
ance  to  stalactites,  rough,  light,  poroas,  brittle,  ef  a  whitish  or  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  frequently  concave  on  the  surface  by  which  they  were 
attached  to  the  trunk,  and  which  is  often  soiled  by  impuritics,  sometimes 
by  adhèrent  fragment^  of  the  bark.  When  broken,  thèse  pièces  exhibit  a 
crystaHine  or  granniar  structure.  This  variety  is  sometimes  in  small  frag- 
ments, generally  less  than  an  inch  in  length. 

2.  Common  manna — manne  en  sorte  of  French  pharmacy — is  next  in 
qnality,  and  is  coUected  in  September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
the  beat  of  the  weather  has  bes[un  to  moderate.  The  juice  does  not  now 
concrète  so  readily,  and  a  portion,  falling  on  the  ground  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  becomes  more  oi  less  mixed  with  impurities,  and  forma  imperfectly 
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Bolid  masses,  wliich  reqtrire  to  be  farther  dried  in  the  son.  The  common 
ftianna  consists  of  whitish  or  yellowiah  fragments  similar  to  the  pièces  of 
flake  manna,  but  mnch  smaller,  mixed  with  a  soft,  ▼isctd,  uncryatallized 
brownish  matter,  identieal  with  that  whieh  constitutes  the  following  Tarietf. 

3.  Fat  manna  ia  coHected  in  the  latter  part  oT  October  and  November, 
when  the  weather  is  coder  and  rains  more  common.  The  juice  ia  now  atill 
iess  disposed  to  concrète,  and  flowing  down  the  trunk  is  received  in  a  small 
excavation  at  ils  base.  As  found  in  commerce  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  soft, 
viscous  mass,  containing  few  crystalline  fragments,  of  a  brown  or  jellow- 
ish-brown  colour,  and  full  of  impurities. 

Manna  may  be  found  in  the  shops  of  every  grade,  from  the  most  impnre  of 
the  third  variety  to  the  purest  of  the  first;  but  the  worst  kind  is  net  often 
imported  into  this  conntry. 

Attempts  hâve  sometimes  been  made  to  coonterfeit  it;  bat  the  facilily  of 
détection  renders  frauds  of  this  kind  unprofitdble,  and  they  are  not  often 
practised.  Baume  describes  a  method  in  w hich  common  manna  îs  purified 
80  as  to  resemble  flake  manna.  It  consists  in  dissolving  common  manna  in 
a  little  water,  allowing  the  liqnid  to  settle,  decanting  it  in  order  to  separate 
the  impurities,  then  inspissating  it  so  that  it  wiU  congeal  on  cooling,  and 
immersing  threads  in  the'inspissated  Hquid  several  times  successively  in  tlie 
manner  practised  by  candie-makers.  It  may  be  still  further  purified  by 
the  use  of  animal  eharcoal.  Thus  prepared  it  contains  Iess  mannite  than 
ilake  manna,  and  Iess  of  the  nanseous  principle  ;  but  is  said  not  to  operate 
Iess  eflectively  as  a  laxatire.  ^See  ,âm.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  ix.  46.) 

Propertiei.  Manna  has  a  shght,  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweet  taste,  which 
in  the  impure  kinds  is  aiso  very  nauseous,  but  in  the  finest  flake  manna, 
scarcely  so  mnch  -  so  as  to  be  disagreeable.  It  œelts  with  beat,  and  take* 
fire,  burning  with  a  blue  flame.  When  pure  it  is  soluble  in  three  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  ils  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  From  a  boiling  saturated 
aqueous  solution,  it  séparâtes  in  partially  crystalline  masses.  Alcohol  also 
dissolves  it,  and,  if  saturated  by  means  of  lieat,  deposits  npon  cooling  a  large 

Proportion  of  the  manna  in  a  beautifuliy  crystalline  form.  Analyzed  b^ 
'onrcroy  and  Vauquelin,  manna  was  found  to  consist  of,  1.  a  peculiar  crys» 
tallizable  saccharine  principle,  called  mannite,  which  constitutes  serventy-five 
per  cent.;  3.  true  sngar;  8.  a  yellow  nauseous  matter,  upon  which  the  pur- 
gative property  is  thought  chiefly  to  dépend;  and  4.  a  small  quantity  of 
mucilage.  It  is  owing  to  the  présence  of  true  sugar  that  manna  is  capable 
of  fermenting.  Mannile  is  white,  inodorous,  crystallizable  in  semi-trans^ 
parent  needles,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  soluble  in  five  parts  of  cold  water,  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  readily  dissolved  by  that  liquid  when  hot,  and 
precipitated  when  it  cools.  Unlike  sugar,  it  is  incapable  of  nndergoing  the 
vinous  fermentation.  It  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  manna  in  alcohoT, 
allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  and  redissolving  the  crystalline  precipitate. 
Pure  mannile  is  now  deposited.  This  principle  has  been  found  in  nu  menons 
Tegetables.  It  is  said  to  be  gently  Ia:xative,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  ounces. 
Manna,  when  long  kept,  acquires  a  deeper  colour,  softens  and  ferments. 
That  which  is  dryest  resists  thia  change  the  longest.  It  is-  said,  when 
recently  gaihered,  to  beless  purgative  than  it  aflerwards  becomes. 

Medicial  Propertiet  and  Uses.  Manna  is  a  gentle  laxative,  nsually  ope- 
rating  mildly,  but  in  some  cases  prodacing  flatulence  and  pain.  Thougli 
peculiarly  adapted  to  children  and  pregnant  women,  it  may  be  given  with 
advantage  in  ordinary  cases  of  piles  from  constipation,  unattended  with  dys* 
peptie  symptoma.  Il  is  usnally,  however,  prescribed  with  other  purgatives, 
partieularly  senna,  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and  the  nentral  salis,  the  taste  of 
which  il  conceals,  wbile  it  adds  to  the  purgatire  efiécL 
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The  dose  fw  an  adnlt  if  from  ohq  to  two  ouncet  ;  for  chiMren.  from  on* 
to  four  drachms.  It  is  nsually  given  dUaolved  in  water  or  sonte  aromatic 
infnsion;  but  the  beat  flake  manna  may  be  conveniently  administered  in 
substance. 

Off.  Prep.  Confectio  Cassis,  Lond.,  Jhib.}  Elnema  Catharticam,  Jhib.f 
Synipus  Senns,  Lond.  W. 

MARANTA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Arrorv-root. 

'*  The  fecala  of  the  rhizoma  of  Maranta  amndinacea."  U.  S,  *•  Maranta 
arundinacea.  Rkizomatis  Ftecula."  Lond,  "  Fecula  of  the  tubers  of  Ma- 
ranta arundinacea  and  Maranta  indica."  Ed. 

Arrow-ruot,  Fr.;  Amerikaniiehe*  Siarkm^ hl,  Arrowmeh),  Oerm. 

Maranta.    Sex.  Syst.  Monandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Marantaceœ. 

Gen,  Ch.  Jînther  attached  to  the  petal-like  filament.  Slyle  petal-shaped. 
Stigma  three-sided.  Itowtra  panicled.  Lottden's  Encyc. 

Maranta  arundinacea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  v.  13  ;  Loudori*  Eneyc.  of 
Plant»,  p.  2.  The  root  (rhizoma)  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  luberous,  fleshy, 
horizontal,  nearly  cylindrical,  scaly,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  or  roore  in 
length,  and  furnished  with  nnmereus  long  white  fibres.  Il  sends  forth  several 
taberous,  jointed,  carved,  white,  scaly  stules,  the  points  of  which  sometimep 
rise  above  the  gronnd,  and  become  new  plants.  The  stems,  of  which  sève- 
lal  proceed  from  the  same  root,  are  annual,  slender,  branched,  jointed,  leafy, 
and  about  three  feel  in  height.  The  leaves  are  ovale  lanceolate,  about  four 
inches  long,  alternate,  and  supported  solitarily  ai  the  joints  of  the  stem  upon 
long,  sheathing  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  in  a  long,  loose,  spreading. 
terminal  panicie,  at  each  ramification  of  which  is  a  solitary  linear  bracte. 
The  calyx  consista  of  three  small  lanceolate  leaves.  The  corolla  is  white 
and  monofietalous,  with  a  tube  longer  tban  the  calyx,  and  a  double  border, 
of  which  the  three  oatermost  segments  are  smaliest,  and  tiie  two  inner 
obovate,  and  slightly  emarginate. 

The  arrow-root  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  largely 
enltivaled.  It  bas  been  cullivated  also  in  our  Southern  States,  but  not  veiy 
extensively,  as  we  still  dérive  our  supplies  of  its  product  from  abroad.  The 
plant  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  root.  In  the  West  Indies,  the 
fecula,  80  well  known  by  the  name  of  arrow-root,  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner.  The  roots  are  dng  up  when  a  year  old,  washed,  and  then  beat 
into  a  palp,  which  is  thrown  inio  water,  and  agitated  so  as  to  separate  tbn 
amylaceous  from  the  fibrous  portion.  The  fibres  are  removed  by  the  hand. 
and  the  starch  remains  suspended  in  the  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  milky 
eoloar.  This  milky  iluid  is  strained  through  coarse  linen,  and  allowed  to 
stand  that  the' fecula  may  subside,  which  is  then  washed  with  a  fresh  portion 
of  water,  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  We  obtain  the  oilicinal  arrow- 
root  chiefly,  if  not  exclnsively,  from  the  West  Indies,  and  that  from  the 
Bermudas  is  moat  highly  esteemed. 

But  other  plants  contribute  to  fumish  the  arrow-root  of  commerce.  Lind- 
ley  States  that  it  is  procnred  in  the  West  Indies  from  the  Maranta  .âllouya 
and  M.  nobUia,  besidea  the  M.  arundinacea.  Under  the  name  of  M.  Jndica, 
Tossac  describes  a  distinct  species  which  he  says  was  originally  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  Jamaica.  This,  however,  is 
generally  cnnsidered  as  a  mère  variety  of  the  M.  arundinacea,  from  which  it 
diflèrs  chiefly  in  baving  leaves  more  elongated  at  the  point,  and  amooth  on 
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iMth  Bidef .  Very  fine  àrrow-root  is  ob<ained  in  the  East  Indies  from  the 
Toot  of  the  Cureuma  anguslifolia,  of  Roxburgh,  which  is  abnndantly  cnlti- 
VBted  in  Travancore.  Parcel»  occasionallf  reach  thiscountry,  but  from  the 
length  of  the  voyage  are  apt  to  be  musty.  The  East  India  arrow-root  is 
lighter  than  ours,  and  does  not  so  quickly  make  a  jelly.  AinsKe  states  that 
the  M.  anmdinacea  has  been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  into  Ceyion, 
vhere  good  arrow-root  is  prepared  from  it.  A  fecula  closelv  resembling  that 
of  the  Maranta,  is  said  by  Gaibourt  to  be  prepared  in  the  VVest  Indies  from 
the  root  of  the^cassava  plant,  Jatropha  Manilwt;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  variety  of  arrow-root  bronght  to  this  eountry  from  Brazil  has  a  similar 
origin.  In  fact,  it  often  contains  small  lumps,  as  large  as  a  pin's  head,  identi- 
val  with  tapioca,  which  is  a  prodact  of  the  /.  Maninot.  A  variety  of  arrow- 
root  bas  been  imported  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  that  said  to  be  procured  from  the  root  of  the  Tacea  pitmatijida, 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Tahiti  and  other  islands  of  the  South  Pacific; 
bnt  Mr.  Nnttail,  during  his  TÏsit  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  fonnd  that  it  was 
Ihe  product  of  another  species  of  Tacca,  which  he  has  described  nnder  the 
name  of  Tacca  oceaniea.  (Seô  ^m,  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  ix.  805.)  The 
fecala  callcd  lous-le»-mois  has  aiready  been  noticed.  (See  Canna,  page  159.) 
Arrow-root  is  occasionally  brought  into  the  market  from  Florida,  prepared 
in  the  neighbourfaood  of  St.  Augustine  from  the  root  of  the  Zamia  inte- 
grifolia,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  préparation  of  the 
fecula  of  the  Maranta.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Joseph  Garson  in  the  Am.  Joum. 
of  Pharm.,  xiv.  82.) 

Attempts  hâve  been  made  to  substitnte  finely  prepared  potato  stareh  for 
arrow-root  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  medically  considered,  it  is  quite  eqaal  ; 
bnt  patients  complain  of  an  unpieasant  taste  of  the  potato  which  it  is  apt  to 
retain. 

Arrow-root  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  white  powder,  or  of  small  pnlvenilent 
masses,  withont  smetl  or  taste.  It  has  a  firm  feel  when  pressed  bietween  the 
fingers,  and  produces  a  faint  crackling  sonnd  when  mbbed.  It  is  a  pare 
stareh,  identical  in  chemical  properties  with  that  of  wheat  and  the  potato. 
It  is  very  apt  to  be  musty,  and  should  then  be  rejected.  The  odour  and 
taste  are  the  best  criteria  of  its  purity.  It  should  be  perfectly  free  from 
smell  and  unpieasant  flavonr.  Mr.  Procter  has  rendered  musty  arrow-root 
quite  sweet  and  fit  for  ose  by  washing  it  thoroughly  with  two  successiTe 
portions  of  cold  water,  and  then  drying  it  upon  frames  of  musiin  in  a  warm 
place.  (Âm.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xiii.  188.)  Arrow-root  is  said  to  be  some- 
times  adulterated  with  common  stareh,  and  that  of  the  potato.  Thèse  may 
be  detected  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Muriatie  acid  has  been  propoaed 
as  a  test  of  their  présence.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  that  acid  and  of 
water,  rnbtled  with  about  half  its  weight  of  potato  or  wheat  stareh,  veiy 
quickly  forma  so  thick  a  mucilage  that  the  mortar  in  which  the  trituration  » 
eflected  may  be  raised  by  the  pestle  ;  while  the  same  resuit  does  not  take 
place  with  rice  flour  or  arrow-root  under  25  or  30  minutes.  So  small  a 
proportion  as  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  of  the  impnrity  may,  it  is  asserted,  be 
detected  in  this  way.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  C/nm.,  3e  ser.,  ii.  248.) 

As  the  microscope  aflfbrds  the  best  means  of  distingaishing  the  diflerent 
varieties  of  fecula  sold  as  arrow-root,  or  used  for  ils  adultération,  it  is  prop«r 
to  indicale  the  form  of  their  granules  as  exhibited  by  this  instrument.  Those 
of  the  proper  officinal  or  Maranta  arrow-root  are  rarcly  oblong,  sonie- 
what  ovate-oblong,  or  irregalarly  convex,  wiih  Tery  fine  rings,  a  circular 
bilum  which  cracks  in  a  linear  or-stellate  manner,  and  small  mammillaiy 
procesies  occasionally  projecting  from  them.  (Pereira.)  The  largest  are 
the  760ih  of  an  inch,  but  many  not  mon  thui  the  SOOOth  of  an  indi  long; 
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«adth  is  generally  two-tbird«  of  their  Itingftb.  (Chriilùon.)  The 
the  £ast  India  arrow-rool  nre,  according  lo  Pereira,  of  unequal 
r  oUong-ovate,  flattened,  and  often  furnished  wilh  a  very  short 
ple-like  projection.  The  rings  are  numerous,  close,  and  very 
18  bilum,  which  is  situated  at  the  narrow  extremity,  ia  circalar, 
ndistinct.  The  microscopic  appearance  of  the  Tapioca  fecula 
ribed  under  the  head  of  Tapioca,  to  which  the  reader  is  relérred. 
fecula  from  the  South  Bea  Islanda,  exannined  by  Pereira,  con- 
cular,  muller-shaped,  or  polyhedral  granules,  with  few  and  not 

rings,  aod  a  small,  circular  hilum,  which  craoked  in  a  iinear  or 
ler.  The  Florida  arrow-root  waa  foond  by  Dr.  Carson  to  con- 
les,  forming  the  balf,  the  third,  or  the  quarter  of  a  soiid  sphère. 
ilarch  granules  are  of  various  shape  and  size,  but  generally  ovate 
and  from  the  7000th  to  the  300th  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  largesl 
ir  in  size  only  to  the  largest  of  the  canna  starch  or  tous-ks-mou, 
.)  They  are  strongly  marked  with  concentrio  rings,  and  hare  a 
va,  from  which  nsualiy  proceed  the  cracks  observable  in  some  of 
ains.  (Z'cretra.) 

Properiiet  and  Uses.  Arrow-root  is  natritious  and  demulcent, 
jght,  very  raild,  and  easily  digested  article  of  diet,  well  adapted 
and  convalescent,  and  peculiarly  suited,  from  ita  demulcent  pro> 
>owel  complaints  and  diseases  of  the  arinary  passages.  It  ia 
aa  food  for  infants  after  weaning,  or  when  the  mother's  milk  is 
It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  it  in  hot  water,  with  which  it 
riy  gelatinous  solution,  and,  if  in  sufficient  qnanlity,  a  jelly-Iika 
oling.  A  tablespoonfui  will  communicate  sufficient  consistenca 
water.     It  should  first  be  formed  into  a  paste  with  a  small  quan- 

water,  and  the  boiling  water  thea  gradually  added  with  brisk 
rhe  préparation  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  the  addition 
ioe  and  sugar,  or  in  low  forms  of  disease  by  that  of  wine  and 
i  latter  are  not  contra-indicated.  For  children  the  arrow-root  « 
ared  with  milk. 
.  Trochisci  Ipecacuanhte,  V.  S.  W. 


MARMOR.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed. 
Marble. 

granular  carbonate  of  lime."  U.  S.   "  Carbonas  calcis  {dura)" 
lassive  crystàlline  carbonate  of  lime."  Ed. 
.  CALCIS  CARBONAS.  MARMOR  ALBUM.  Dub. 
rble;  Murbrc,  Fr.;  Murnior,  Gtrm;  Marmo,  liai.;  Marmol,  Span. 
I  used  for  obtaining  carbonic  acid,  and  for  making  several  officinal 
s.     For  the  former  pnrpose,  common  marble  is  sufficiently  pure  ; 
latter,  the  purer  varieties  must  be  selected. 
inal  marble  is  a  white  granular  substance,  having  a  spécifie  gravity 
m  2-7  to  2'8.     It  is  brittle,  pulverizable,  and  insoluble  in  water. 
dissolved  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  wiih  effervescence.    If  magnesia 
the  neutral  muriatic  solution  will  be  precipitaied  by  ammonia  ; 
ta  or  strontia  be  an  impurity,  a  similar  effect  will  b^  produced  by 
if  sulphate  of  lime.     When  marble  is  exposed  to  a  fuU  red  beat,  it 
44  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  lime.     (Seo 
compoKition  it  agrées  with  chalk. 
sst  kind  of  marble  is  that  of  Carrara,  sometimes  called  statuary 
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marble;  bnt  it  is  not  netsessary  that  this  kind  shonld  be  obtained  for  pharma- 
ceutic  opérations.  Marble,  sufficiently  pure  for  thèse  purposes,  is  found  la 
various  paris  of  the  United  States.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  reject  the 
dolomilic  marble»,  which  contain  a  consideraUe  proportion  of  inagnesia. 

Marble  is  used  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  merely  to  get  rid  of  exceas  of 
acid  by  saturaiing  it,  in  the  processes  for  preparing  mtiriate  of  morphia,  and 
the  Bulphales  of  potassa  and  soda. 

O^.  Prep.  Âqua  Acidi  Carbonici,  U.  S.;  Calcis  Murias,  £d.}  Gaix,  Hd.f 
Liquor  Calcii  Chloridi,  U.  S.;  Fotassœ  Bicarbonaa,  U.  S.,  Dub.}  Sodé 
Bicarbonas,  U.  S.,  £d.,  Dub.  B. 

MARRUBIUM.  U.  S.  Secondary,  Lond. 
Horehound. 

"  The  herb  of  Marrabium  vulgare."  U.  S.  "  Marrabium  vulgare."  Lond. 
Off.  Syn.  MARRUBIUM  VULGARE.  Dub. 

Murruliié  bbnc,  Fr./  Weiawr  Andorn,  Otrm.j  Marrubio,  Ital.,  Span. 

Marrubium.  Sex.  Syat.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. — Nat.  Ord.  LamU 
aceœ  or  Labiatae. 

Gen.  Ch,  Caiyx  salver-shaped,  rigid,  ten-streaked.  CoroUa  with  the  upper 
lip  bifid,  linear,  and  straight. 

Marrubium  vulgare.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1 1 1  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
332.  t.  118.  The  white  horehound  bas  a  perennial  ûbrous  root,  and  nume- 
rous  annual  stems,  which  are  quadrangular,  erect,  very  downy,  and  front 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  leares  are  roundish  ovate,  dentate  or 
deeply  serrate,  wrinkled,  veined,  hoary  on  the  unJer  surface,  and  supported 
in  pairs  upon  strong  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  disposed  in 
crowded  axillary  wliorls.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  and  divided  at  the  margin 
into  ten  narrow  segments  which  are  hooked  at  the  end.  The  corolla  is  also 
tubular,  with  a  labiale  margin,  of  which  the  upper  lip  is  bifid,  the  under 
reflected  and  three-cleft,  with  the  middie  segment  broad  and  slighly  scol- 
loped.    The  seeds  are  four,  and  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  has  been  naturalized  in  this  country, 
where  it  grows  on  the  roadsides,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  also 
cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

The  herb  has  a  strong  rather  agreeable  odour,  which  is  diroinished  by 
drying,  and  is  lost  by  keeping.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  durable.  The  bitter- 
ness  is  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  bitter 
extractive,  resin,  tannin,  and  lignin. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uns.  Horehound  is  tonic,  in  large  doses  laxa- 
tive,  and  may  be  so  given  as  to  increase  the  sécrétion  from  the  skin,  and 
occasionally  from  the  kidneys.  It  was  formerly  nonsidered  a  valuable  deob- 
struent,  and  recommended  in  chronic  hepatitis,  jaundice,  raenstrual  obstruc- 
tions, phthisis,  and  various  cachectic  affections.  By  its  gently  tonic  powers 
it  may  undoubtedly  hâve  proved  advantageous  in  some  of  thèse  complaints  ; 
but  it  exerts  no  spécifie  influence  over  any  ;  and  has  now  passed  almo3t 
entirely  from  the  hands  of  physicians  into  domestic  use.  Il  is  employed 
chiefly  in  calarrh,  and  other  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  attended  with 
cough  and  copious  expectoration.  The  infusion  made  in  the  proportion  of 
an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water  may  be  given  in  wineglass- 
fui  doses.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  The 
medicine  is  also  much  used  in  the  shape  of  syrup  and  candy.  W. 
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MASTICHE.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Mastich. 

Lentiscua.   Résina."  Lond.,  Dub.    "  Concrète  résinons  exu- 
itacia  Lentiscus."  Ed.. 
;  Mastiz,  Germ.,-  MasUce,  Itat.;  Almastiga,  Span.;  Sakes,  Turk.;  Anb, 

Sf.x.  Syst.    Diœcia  Pentandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Anacardiace89. 

Malk.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Corolla  none.  Female.  Co/yx  three< 
a  none.  Styles  ihree.  Drupe  one-seeded.  fVtUd. 
Lentiscus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  763  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
Fhe  leniisk  is  a  shrab  or  small  tree,  seldom  rising  more  thaa 
n  height,  much  branched  towards  the  top,  and  furnished  with 
'uptly  pinnate  leaves.  The  leaflets  are  from  eight  lo  tweive  m 
ally  altemate,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  upper  which  ara 
rhey  are  ovate  lanceolate,  entire,  obtuse,  often  mucronate,  and 

the  common  footstalk,  which  is  winged,  or  furnished  with  a 
:eouB  expansion  on  each  side.     The  lowers  are  diœcious,  and 

The  maie  are  in  an  axillary  ament;  the  female  are  arranged 
pon  a  common  peduncle,  which  is  also  axillary. 
is  a  native  of  the  countries  which  border  upon  the  Mediterra- 
ses  not  yield  mastich  in  ail  places.  The  island  of  Scio  in  the 
liipelago  is  the  place  whence  the  drug  is  chiefly  obtained.  Inci- 
ade  in  the  trunk  and  principal  branches,  from  which  the  juice 
es,  and  either  hardens  in  tears  upon  the  bark,  or  drops  on  the 
)re  it  is  sometimes  received  upon  clolhs,  sometimes  upon  the 
nd  concrètes  in  irregnlar  masses.  The  tears  are  most  esteemed. 
f  varions  sizes,  aval  or  roundish,  often  compressed,  smooth, 
rent,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  a  shining  fracture,  friable,  and 
red  with  a  whitish  powder,  occasioned  by  their  friction  against 

The  masses  are  composed  of  yellowish  tears  agglutinated  toge- 
hers  of  a  darker  colour  and  less  translucent,  and  often  fragments 
k,  or  earthy  malter  intermingled. 

s  nearly  inodorous,  unless  rubbed  or  heated,  when  ît  becomes 
s  taste  is  weak  but  agreeably  terebinthinale,  and,  after  long 
ry  siightly  acrid.  It  is  at  first  friable  under  the  teeih,  but  soon 
1  and  ductile,  and  acquires  a  white  opaque  appearance.  Its  sp. 
It  is  fusible  and  inflammable  by  beat.  Alcohol  dissolves  about 
'  it,  leaving  a  viscid  substance  which  becomes  brittle  when  dried, 
:h  the  name  of  masticin  has  been  proposed.  This  substance, 
lissolved  by  alcohol,  softens  and  swells  up  in  it,  as  gluten  does 
Vccording  to  Berzelius,  it  enjoys  the  same  gênerai  properties  as 
hould  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  resin.  Mastich  is  wholly 
her  and  in  oil  of  turpentine,  scarcely  solnble  in  the  fïxed  oils, 
e  in  water.  It  consists  chiefly  of  resin,  with  masticin,  and  a 
ortion  of  volatile  oil,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hâve  been 
i  separate  state,  though  it  imparts  flavour  to  alcohol  and  water 
1  the  mastich,  especially  when  this  has  been  previously  triturated 
il  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

^ropertie»  and  Uses.  Masiich  was  formerly  thought  to  possess 
lalogous  to  those  of  the  turpentines,  and  was  used  in  debility  of 
,  hsemoptysis  from  ulcération,  leucorrhœa,  chronic  diarrhœa, 
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tic.;  but  ils  virtoes  were  overrated  ;  and  it  is  at  présent  scarcely  ever  given 
internally.  It  is  sometimes  employed  to  fill  the  cavities  of  carions  teeth, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  well  fitted  by  ils  softness.  Great  quantitie»  of  it  are 
consumed  in  Turkey,  where  it  is  habitually  chewed  by  the  women,  ander 
the  impression  that  itsweetens  the  breath,  and  préserves  the  gums  and  teeth. 
Dissolved  in  alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine,  it  serres  for  the  formation  of  a 
brilliant  vamish. 

The  foUowingmode  of  applying  it  to  carions  teeth  ishighlyrecommended. 
Dissolve  four  parts  of  mastich  in  one  part  of  sulphuric  ether,  in  a  bottle  weli 
stoppéd.  With  the  solution  tbus  forroed,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colowr  and 
oily  consistence,  satunte  a  small  pièce  of  cotton  of  the  size  of  the  carious 
cavity,  and  having  welI  cleansed  and  dried  the  cavity,  introduce  the  cotton, 
without  painful  pressure,  so  as  to  fîll  it  esactiy.  The  ether  is  soon  evapo- 
rated,  and  the  resin,  remaining  soft  and  adhesive,  attaches  itself  to  the  dis- 
eased  surface  of  the  tooth,  which  it  proteels  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
of  the  food  taken  into  the  mouth.  {Journ.  de  F/iarm.,xx.  697.) 

Off".  Prep.  Tinctura  Ammonite  Composita,  Lond.  W. 


MATRICARIA.  U.S.  Secmdary. 

German  Chamomile. 

"  The  âower  of  Malficaria  Chamomilla."  U.  S. 

Matricaria.  Sex.  Suai.  Syngenesia  Superflua. — Nat.  Ord.  Composite» 
SenecioDÏdeae,  De  Cand.  Asteracese,  lÀndley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  flat,  imbricate,  with  scales  having  scarious  margins. 
Réceptacle  naked,  terete.  Papptu  none. 

Matricaria  ChamomiUa.  Linn.  Sp.  1256.  This  is  an  annual  plant, 
with  a  branching  stem  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  bearing  alternate  leaves  about 
two  inches  long,  the  lower  ones  tripinnate,  the  upper  bipinnate  or  simply 

Ï>innate,  and  ail  of  them  very  green,  and  nearly  or  quite  smooth.  The 
eaflets  are  linear  and  very  small.  The  flowers  appear  singly  at  the  ends 
of  the  stem  and  branches.  They  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  the  ray  spreading.  The  scales  of  the  calyx  are  obtuse,  greea 
in  the  middle,  and  whitish,  membranous,  and  translucent  at  the  margin. 
The  ray  florets  are  white,  at  first  spreading,  and  ultimately  reflected.  The 
disk  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  at  àrsl  flat,  but  in  the  end  convez,  and  even 
somewhat  conical. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  been  occasionally  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  AU  parts  of  it  are  active  ;  but  the  flowers  only  are  officinal 
with  us.  Thèse  shrink  very  much  in  drying,  so  that  they  are  scarcely  half 
as  large  as  in  their  récent  state.  Those  found  in  our  sbops  are  imported 
from  Germany. 

The  dried  flowers  of  the  Matricaria  are  considerably  smaller  than  com- 
mon  chamomile,  and  exhibit  a  larger  proportion  of  the  disk  florets  compared 
with  those  of  the  ray.  l'hey  hâve  a  strong,  peculiar,  ralher  unpieasant 
odour,  and  a  disagreeable  bitter  taste.  Their  active  conslituents  are  volatile 
oil  and  bitter  extraclive,  which  are  readily  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol. 
The  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  with  water,  is  thick,  somewhat 
tenacious,  of  a  dark-blue  colour  becoming  brown  by  âge,  and  alinost  opaque 
in  mass. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Matricaria  is  a  mild  tonic,  verj'  similar 
to  chamomile  in  médical  properties,  and,  like  it,  capable,  in  large  doses,  of 
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prodaeing  an  emetîc  efiect.  It  is  esteemed  also  in  Europe  antispasmodic 
and  anthelmintic.  Itismuch  employed  in  Oermany;  but  in  ihis  country 
acarcely  at  ail  unless  by  some  German  practitioners.  It  may  be  given  for 
the  same  purposes  aad  in  the  same  manner  as  cbamomile.  W. 

MEL.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Duh. 
Hojiey. 

**  A  liquid  prepared  from  flowers  by  Apis  meUifica."  U.  S.  '*  Apis  mel- 
lifica.  HumoT  èfloribta  dectrptus,  et  ab  t^e  paratut."  Lond.  "  Saccharine 
•ecretion  of  Apis  mellifica."  Ed. 

Mief,  Fr.{  Honig,  Germ.;  Micle,  Ital.;  Miel,  Span.  " 

Naturalists  bave  not  yet  determined  whether  honey  is  a  secretfon  of  the 
bee,  ^pis  meUi/ica,  or  whether  it  exists  already  formed  in  plants.  It  is 
certain  that  the  nectaries  of  âowers  contain  a  saccharine  matter,  which  is 
eztracted  by  the  insect,  and  the  fact  is  well  known  that  the  flavour  and  cha- 
racter  of  honey  are  Tery  much  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  plants  which 
predominate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hive  ;  so  much  so,  that  wben  thèse  plants 
are  poisonous,  the  fluid  sometimes.  partakes  of  their  noxious  qualiiies.  Siill, 
it  probably  undergoes  some  change  in  the  organs  of  the  bee  ;  as  the  saccha- 
rine matter  of  the  nectariesrso  far  as  it  bas  been  possible  to  examine  it,  wants 
some  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  honey. 

The  finest  honey  is  that  which  is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  comb.  If 
obtalned  from  hires  that  hâve  never  swarmed,  it  is  called  virgin  honey. 
An  inferior  kind  is  procnred  by  exposing  the  comb  to  pressure,  and  if  heat 
be  employed  previous  to  expression,  the  product  is  still  more  impure. 

Much  honey  is  collected  in  différent  parts  of  the  United  States;  but  that 
witb  which  the  shopa  of  cities  on  the  seaboard  are  supplied,  is  derived 
chiefly  from  Cuba. 

Iq  the  récent  state  honey  is  fluid  ;  but,  on  being  kept,  it  forms  a  crystal- 
line  deposit,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  soft  granular  mass.  In  the 
sbops  it  is  fonnd  of  erery  consistence,  from  that  of  a  viscid  liquid  like  thia 
•yrup  or  oil,  to  that  of  lard  or  soft  suet.  Its  colour  is  sometimes  white,  but 
nsually  yellowish,  and  occasionally  of  a  brown  or  reddish  tinge.  It  has  a 
peculiar  agreeable  odour,  varying  somewhat  with  the  flowers  from  which  it 
was  collected,  and  a  very  sweet  feebly  aromatic  taste,  which  is  followed  by 
a  slight  prickling  or  sensé  of  acrimony  in  the  fauces.  Its  spécifie  gravity 
û  about  1-333.  {^Duncan.)  Cold  water  dissolves  it  readity,  alcohol  with 
less  facilily.  It  contains  urystallizable  sugar  analogous  to  that  of  grapes, 
nncrystallizable  sngar,  an  aromatic  principle,  an  acid,  wax,  and,  according 
to  Guibourt,  a  little  mannite.  The  crystalline  sngar  may  be  obtained  by 
treating  granular  honey  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  which  wben  eX- 
pressed  takes  along  with  it  the  other  ingrédients,  leaving  the  crystals  nearly 
untonched.  The  same  e>d  may  be  attained  by  melting  the  honey,  satnraling 
its  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime,  filtering  the  liquid,  then  setting  it  aside  to 
erystallize,  and  washing  the  crystals  with  alcohol.  Inferior  honey  usually 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  nncrystallizable  sugar  and  vegetable  acid. 
Diluted  with  water,  honey  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  and  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

In  warm  weatber,  honey,  if  not  very  pure,  sometimes  ferments,  acquiring 
a  pungent  taste,  and  a  deeper  colour.  Starch  is  said  to  be  occasionally  added 
to  the  inferior  kinds  to  give  thera  a  white  appearance.  The  adultération 
may  be  detected  by  dilution  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  honey  and  leaves 
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the  starch  at  the  botimn  of  tbe  vesseL  Ths  nature  of  the  deposit  may  be 
tested  by  the  tincture  of  iodine.  Water  is  said  to  be  sometimea  added  to 
jboney  to  increaae  its  balk.  Its  présence  roay  be  suspected  frotn  the  greater 
thianess  of  the  liquid,  and  its  want  of  diaposition  to  cryatallize. 

Mediad  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Honey  possesses  the  aame  médical  pro- 
pertiea  with  sugar,  but  is  more  disposed  to  run  off  by  the  bowels,  and  to 
occasion  griping  pain.  Though  largely  conanmed  as  an  article  of  food,  it 
is  seldom  employed  medicinally,  except  aa  the  vehicle  of  more  active  sub- 
stances. Ite  teste  and  demulcent  qualities  render  it  a  useful  addition  to 
gargles,  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  application  to  foui  ulcers,  and 
in  the  form  of  enema. 

Off.  Prtf.  Gonfectio  Piperis  Nigri,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Jhib.;  Confectio  Ruts, 
Lond.,  Dm.;  Linimentum  iErugiois,  Lond.;  Mel  Boracis,  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.;  Mm  Despumatum,  U.S.,  Dub.;  Mel  Roaœ,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub,; 
Oxyrnel,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Oxymel  Golchici,  Dub.;  Oxymel  Cupri  Subacetatis, 
Dub.;  Oxymel  Scillae,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  W. 

MELISSA.  u.  s.  Secondary,  Ed. 
Balm. 

"  The  leaTOS  of  Meliflss  officinalis."  U.  S.  "  Herb  of  Melisaa  officinalis." 
Ed. 

Off.  St/n.  MELISSA  OFFICINALIS.  Herba.  Dub. 

Mélisse,  Fr.;  Garten-Melitie,  Oerm.;  Métissa,  ItaL;  Torongil,  Span. 

MsLisaà.  Sex.  St/tt.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. — Nal.  Ord.  Lamiacee 
or  Labiatse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Càlyx  dry,  nearly  flat  above;  wilh  the  upper  lip  sub-fastigiaie. 
Corolla,  upper  lip  somewhat  arched,  bifid  ;  lower  lip  wilh  the  middle  lobe 
cordate.  JfVld. 

Melùsa  offcinaUt.  Willd.  ^.  Plant,  iti.  146;  Woodr.  Med.  Bot.  p.  334. 
t.  119.  Balm  bas  a  perennial  root,  whicb  sends  up  annually  seTeral  erect, 
quadrangular  stems,  usually  branched  towards  the  base,  and  a  foot  or  two  in 
beight.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  ovate  or  cordate,  deeply  serrate,  pubes- 
cent;  the  lower  on  long  footstalks,  the  uppermost  nearly  sessile.  The 
flovers  are  white  or  yellowish.  upon  short  pedundes,  and  in  axillary  whorls, 
SHiTOunding  only  half  the  stem.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  pentangular,  and 
bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip  tridentate  and  flattened,  the  lower  eut  into  two 
pointed  teeth.  The  corolla  is  also  tubular  and  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  less 
convex  and  notched,  the  lower  three-cleft. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  has  been  introduoed  into 
this  country,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  grows  wild  along  tbe 
fences  of  our  roads  and  lanes.  For  médical  use  tbe  herb  shouid  be  eut  bcfore 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers,  which  begin  to  expand  in  July. 

In  the  fresh  state,  it  has  a  fragrant  odour  very  similar  to  that  of  lemons  ;  . 
but  is  nearly  inodorous  when  dried.     The  taste  is  somewhat  austère  and 
slightly  aromatic.     The  berb  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  a  yellowish  or 
readish-yellow  essential  oil,  which  has  its  peculiar  flavour  in  a  very  high 
degree.     It  contains  also  tannin,  bitter  extraetive,  and  gum. 

Médical  Proptrlies  and  Use».  Balm  scareely  produres  any  remédiai 
opération  upon  the  system.  The  quantity  of  oil  which  it  contains  is  not 
more  than  snfficieat  to  commnnicate  a  pleasant  flavovr  to  the  infusion,  which 
forme  an  excellent  drink  in  fébrile  complaints,  and  when  taken  warm  tends 
to  promote  the  opération  of  diaphoretic  medicines.  W. 
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MENTHA  PIPERITA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,Dub. 

Peppermint. 

"  The  herb  of  Mentha  piperita."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Menlha  pipenta."  Lond. 
MeotiM  poÏTrée,  Pr.f  PfeSermOnze,  Germ.,-  Menta  piperita,  /te/.;  Pimenta  piperita, 

Mbntha.  Sex.  Sysl.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. — Neit.  Ord.  Lamiaces 
or  Labiatae. 

Gen.  Ch.  CoroUa  nearly  eqnal,  four-cleft  ;  the  broader  segijient  emargipate. 
Slamem  upright,  distant.  Willd. 

.  Menlha  piperita.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  79;  Woodv.  Med.  Bpt.  p.  336. 
t.  120.  Peppermint  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  wiih  a  crea|ting  root, 
and  quadrangular,  channeïed,  purplish,  sotnewhat  hairy  stems,  which  are 
branched  towards  the  top,  and  about  two  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  petiolate,  ovate,  serrate,  pointed,  smoother  on  the  upper  than  the 
onder  surface,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour,  which  is  paler  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  sraall,  purple,  and  disposed  in  terminal  obtuse  spikeB,  which  are 
interrupted  below.  The  calyz  is  tubular,  furrowed,  and  five-toolhed  ;  the 
coroUa  is  also  tnbular,  with  its  border  divided  into  four  segments,  of  which 
the  uppermost  is  broadest,  and  notched  at  its  apex.  The  anthers  are  con- 
cealed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  the  style  projects  beyond  it,  and  termi- 
nâtes in  a  bifid  stigma.  The  four-cleft  germ  is  converted  into  four  seeds, 
which  are  lodged  in  the  calyx. 

This  species  of  mint  is  a  natiye  of  Great  Britain,  whence  it  bas  been  con- 
Teyed  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  to  this  country.  In  soine  parts  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  New  England,  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  New  Jersey,  it  is  largely  cuitivated  for  the  sake  of  its  volatile  oil. 
We  occasionally  find  it  growing  wild  along  the  fences  of  our  villages.  The 
enltivators  of  this  herb  hâve  observed  that,  in  order  to  maintain  its  flavour  in 
perfection,  it  is  necessary  to  transplant  the  roots  every  three  years.  It  should 
be  eut  for  médical  use  in  dry  weather,  about  the  period  of  the  expansion  of 
the  fiowers.     Thèse  appear  in  Âugust. 

The  herb,  both  in  the  récent  and  dried  state,  has  a  pecnliar,  penetrating, 
grateful  odour.  The  taste  is  aromatic,  warm,  pungent,  glowing,  camphorous, 
bitterish,  and  altended  with  a  sensation  of  coolness  when  air  is  admitted  into 
the  mouth.  Thèse  properties  dépend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  abounds  in  the 
herb,  and  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  (See  Okttm  Menthse 
Piperitx.)  The  virtues  of  the  herb  are  imparted  to  water,  and  more  readily 
to  alcohol. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Peppermint  is  a  very  grateful  aromatic 
■limulant,  much  used  for  ail  the  purposes  to  which  medicines  of  this  class 
are  applied.  To  allay  nausea,  to  relieve  spasmodic  pains  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  to  expel  flatus,  to  cover  the  taste  or  qualify  the  nauseating  or  griping 
effects  of  other  medicines,  are  ainong  the  most  common  of  thèse  purposes. 
The  fresh  herb,  bruised  and  applied  over  the  epigastrium,  often  allays  sick 
stomach,  and  is  especially  usefui  in  the  choiera  of  children.  The  medicine 
may  be  given  in  infusion  ;  but  the  volatile  oil,  eilher  aloue,  or  in  some  state 
of  préparation,  is  almost  always  preferred. 

Off.Prep,  Aqua  Menthœ  Piperits,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Ditb.f  Oleum  Mentha 
Pipetitze,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Spiritus  Menths,  Ed.  W. 
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MENTHA  PULEGIUM.  Lond.,  Dub. 
European  Pennyroyal. 

"  Mentha  Pulegiam."  lond. 

Mpnthe-pouliot,  Pouliot,  Fr.i  PoleyinOnze,  Qerm.f  Poleggio,  Ital-t  Poleo,£{paii. 

Off.  Syn.  PULEGIUM.  Herb  of  Meniha  Pulegiam.  Ed. 

Mentha.  See  MENTHA  PIPERITA. 

Mentha  Ptdegium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  82;  Woodv.  Med.Bot.  p.  342. 
1. 122.  This  species  of  mint  is  distingaished  by  its  roandish  prostrate  stems, 
ils  ovate  obtuse  somewhat  crenate  leaves,  and  its  verticillate  fiowers.  It  is  s 
native  of  Europe,  and  neilher  cultivated  nor  eniployed  in  this  country.  Ont 
native  pefltyroyal  belongs  to  a  différent  genus.  (See  Hedeoma  Pukgioides.) 
The  Palegium  possesses  similar  properties,  and  is  employed  for  ihe  same 
purposes  with  the  other  mints. 

Oj'.  Prep.  Aqua  Menthge  Pulegii,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Oleom  Menthe 
Puiegii,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Vf. 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Spearmint. 

"  The  herb  of  Mentha  viridis."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Mentha  viridis."  Lond. 

Menthe  a  epi,  Fr.t  Grune  MQnze,  Cerm-i  Menta  Romuia,  liai.;  Yertn  bnena  puntia- 
euda,  Span, 

Mentha.  See  MENTHA  PIPERITA. 

Mentha  viridis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  76  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  338.  t. 
121.  Spearmint,  sometimes  called  simply  mint,  différa  from  the  M.piperita 
chiefly  in  having  sessile,  or  nearly  sessile,  lanceolate,  naked  leaves  ;  elongated, 
interrupted,  panicled  spikes  ;  setaceous  bractes  ;  and  stamens  longer  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla.  Like  the  two  preceding  species,  it  is  a  native  of  Europe. 
In  this  country  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  domesticuse,  and  in  some  places 
more  largely  for  the  sake  of  its  oil.  It  also  grows  wild  in  low  grounds  in 
parts  of  the  country  which  hâve  been  long  settled.  Its  flowering  season  is 
August.  According  to  Thomson,  it  should  be  eut  in  very  dry  weather,  and, 
if  intended  for  médical  use,  just  as  the  flowers  appear;  if  for  obtaining  the 
oil,  after  they  hâve  expanded. 

The  odonrof  spearmint  is  strong  andaromatic,  the  taste  warm  and  slightljr 
bitter,  less  pungent  than  that  of  peppermint,  but  considered  by  some  as  more 
agreeable.  Thèse  properties  are  retained  for  some  time  by  the  dried  plant. 
They  dépend  on  a  volatile  oil  which  rises  on  distillation  with  water,  and  is. 
imparted  to  alcohol  and  water  by  macération.    ^See  Oleum  Mentha  Firidit.) 

Médical  Properties.  The  virtues  and  applications  of  this  plant  are  the 
same  with  those  of  peppermint. 

Off".  Prep.  Aqua  Menthœ  Viridis,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Infusum  Mentb«  Com« 
positum,  Dub.}  Oleum  Menthœ  Viridis,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.        W. 
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MENYANTHES.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Buckbean. 

"  Menyanthes  Irifoliala."  Lond.   "  Leavea  of  Menyanthea  trifoliata."  £d. 
Off.  Syn.  MENYANTHES  TRIFOLIATA.  Folia.  Dub. 
Menvanthe,  Trèfle  d'eao,  Ft-i  Bitterklee,  Oerm.,-  Trifoglio  pulastre,  liai.,-  Trifolio  pa- 
liutre,  Span. 

MENYANTHES.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Genliana* 

Gen.  Ch.  Corotta  hirsute.  Stigtna  bifid.  Capnde  one-celled.  Wtlld. 

Menyaiahti  trifoliata.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  811;  Bigelow,  ^m,  Med. 
Bot.  iii.  55.  The  buckbean  or  marsh  tre/oil  has  a  perennial,  long,  round, 
jointed,  horizontal,  branching,  dark-coloured  root  or  rhizoma,  about  as  thick 
as  the  fînger,  and  sending  out  numerous  fibres  from  its  under  surface.  The 
leavea  are  teraate,  and  stand  upon  long  stalks,  which  proceed  from  the  end  of 
the  root,  and  are  fumished  at  their  base  with  sheathing  stipules.  The  leaflets 
are  obovate,  obtuse,  entire  or  bluntly  denticulate,  very  smooth,  beautifuUy 
green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  paler  beneath.  The  scape  or  flower  stalk  ia 
erect,  round,  smooth,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
and  terminated  by  a  conical  raceme  of  whitish  somewhat  rose-coloured  flo  wers. 
The  calyx  is  five-parted  ;  the  coroUa  funnel-shaped,  with  a  short  tube,  and  a 
five^left,  revolute  border,  covered  on  the  upper  side  with  numerous  long, 
fleshy  fibres.  The  anthers  are  red  and  sagittate  ;  the  germ  ovate,  supporting  a 
slender  style  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  terminating  in  a  bifid  stigma.  The 
finit  is  an  ovate,  two-valved,  one-celled  capsule,  containing  numerous  seeds 

This  beautiful  plant  is  a  native  both  of  Europe  and  North  America,  grow- 
ing  in  boggy  and  marshy  places  which  are  always  moist,  and  occasionally 
overflowed  with  water.  It  prevails,  in  the  United  States,  from  the  northern 
boundary  to  Virginia.  Tn  this  country  the  flowers  appear  in  May,  in  England 
not  till  June  or  July.  AU  parts  of  it  are  médicinal.  The  leaves  are  directed  by 
the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Collèges,  the  whule  plant  by  the  London  Collège. 

The  taste  of  buckbean  is  intensely  bitter  and  somewhat  nauseous,  the 
odour  of  the  leaves  faint  and  disagreeable.  The  virtues  of  the  plant  dépend 
on  a  bitter  principle,  denominated  menyanlhin,  which  may  be  obtained 
mfficiendy  pure  for  use  by  treating  the  spirituous  extract  of  the  plant  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  Icad,  removing  the  lead  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  filtering 
and  evaporating  the  liquor,  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  again 
evaporating  with  a  gende  beat.  It  has  a  pure  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  alc9- 
hol  and  water,  but  not  in  pure  ether,  and  possesses  neither  acid  nor  alkaline 
properUes.  CPharm.  Cent.  Blcdt,  A.D.  1843,  p.  24.) 

Médical  ProperUes  and  Uses,  With  the  ordinary  properties  of  the  bitter 
tonics,  Meayanthes  unités  a  cathartic  power,  and  in  large  doses  is  apt  to 
Tomit  It  was  formerly  held  in  hiffh  estimation  in  Europe  as  a  remedy  in 
numeroas  coraplaints,  among  which  were  intermittents,  rheuniatism,  scro- 
fiila,  seurvy,  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  varions  cacbectic  and  cutaneous  affections. 
In  most  of  thèse  complaints  it  was  administered  under  a  vague  impression  of 
its  alterative  powers.  It  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  this  country;  but  as  it 
îs  a  native  plant,  capable  of  useful  application  in  cases  where  a  combined 
tonie  and  purgative  eflect  is  demanded,  it  is  désirable  that  our  country  prac- 
titioners  shonïd  be  aware  of  its  properties,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
them  sbould  occasion  oifer. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  or  root  as  a  tonic  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
^rrains  ;  of  an  infusion,  prepared  with  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
iirom  one  to  two  fluidounces  ;  and  of  the  extract  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  to  be 
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repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  draehm  0/  the  powder,  or  a  giU  of  the 
strong  décoction  generally  purgea,  and  ofien  occasions  Tomiting.  W. 

MEZEREUM.  U.S.,  Lond. 
Mezereon. 

"  Tlie  bark  of  Daphne  Mezeretim  and  Daphne  Gnidinm."  U.  S.  "  Daphne 
Mezereum.  Radieis  Cortex."  Lond. 

Off.  Sun.  MEZEREON.  Rootbark  of  Daphne  Mezereon.  Ed.)  ME- 
ZEREON. DAPHNE  MEZEREUM.  Cortex.  Dub. 

Boif  gentil,  Fr.;  Kcllerhals,  Germ.,-  Mezereo,  /<«{.;  Mecereon,  Span. 

Daphne.  Sex.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia. — Nal.  Ord.  Thymelacese. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  none.  CoroUa  four-cleft,  withering,  enclosing  the  stamens. 
/)rupe  one-seeded.  ffilld. 

AH  the  species  of  Daphne  are  possessed  of  active  properties  ;  but  two  only 
are  officinal — the  D.  Mezereum  and  D.  Gntdium — the  former  of  which  is 
recognised  in  the  Brilish  Pharmacopœias,  ihe  latter  in  the  French  Codex, 
and  both  in  the  Pharmacopœia  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Daphne  Mezereum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  416;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
717.  t.  245.  This  is  a  very  hardy  shrub,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a 
branching  stem,  and  a  smooth  dark-gray  bark,  which  is  very  easily  separa- 
ble  from  the  wood.  The  leaves  spring  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are 
decidunus,  sessile,  obovate  lanceolate,  entire,  smooth,  of  a  pale  g^reen  colonr, 
■omewhat  glaucous  beneath,  and  about  two  inches  long.  They  are  preceded 
by  the  flowers,  which  appear  very  early  in  spring,  and  sometimes  bloonn 
even  amidst  the  snow.  Thèse  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  highiy  fragrant, 
and  disposed  in  dusters,  each  consisting  of  two  or  three  flowers,  forming 
together  a  kind  of  spike  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  branches.  At  the 
base  of  each  cluster  are  deciduous  floral  leaves.  The  fruit  is  oval,  shining, 
fleshy,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  contains  a  single  round  seed.  Another 
variety  produces  white  flowers  and  yellow  fruit 

This  species  of  Daphne  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  the  neighbouring 
continent,  in  the  northern  parts  of  which  it  ia  particularly  abundant.  It  is 
cnltivated  in  Europe  both  for  médicinal  purposes,  and  as  an  omamental 
plant,  and  is  occasionally  found  in  ourown  gardens.  It  flowers  in  February, 
March,  or  April,  according  to  the  greateror  less  mildness  of  the  climate. 

2.  D.  Gnidium.  VViild.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  420.  In  this  species,  called  garou 
«f  sain-bois  by  the  French,  the  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate,  acute,  entire, 
smooth,  and  irregularly  but  closely  set  upon  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
white,  downy,  odoriferous,  and  disposed  in  terminal  panicled  racemes.  The 
fruit  is  globular,  dry,  at  first  green,  but  ultimately  black.  The  D.  Gnidium 
grows  in  dry  uncultivated  places  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  June. 
In  France  its  bark  is  used  indiscriminately  with  that  of  the  former  species. 

Besides  the  oflicinal  species  above  described,  the  D.  Laureola,  or  tpurge 
laurel,  is  said  to  fumish  a  portion  of  the  mezereon  of  commerce  ;  but  its 
product  is  inferior  in  acrimony,  and  conseqnently  in  médicinal  activity. 

The  bark  of  the  root  was  the  part  directed  by  the  former  U.  S.  Pharma- 
eopoeia,  as  it  now  is  by  the  British  Collèges  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  exclnsively 
employed  in  Great  Britain.  But  the  mezereon  with  which  our  markets 
are  now  supplied  is  evidently  the  bark  of  the  stem  ;  and  the  présent  Phar- 
macopœia, therefore,  very  properly  directs  the  bark,  without  designating  the 
part  from  which  it  must  be  taken.  The  Brilish  writers  state  that  the  bark 
of  the  root  is  the  most  active.  The  berries  and  leaves  of  the  plant  are  also 
possessed  of  active  properties  ;  and  the  former  hâve  sometimes  proved  fatal 
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to  chiMren  who  hâve  been  attracted  hj  their  beautiful  eolour.  Pallas  states 
tbat  ibey  are  used  aa  a  purgative  by  the  Russian  peasants,  and  that  thirty 
berriea  are  lequired  to  produce  this  effect.  The  French  authors  observe 
that  fifieen  are  eufficient  to  kill  a  Frenchman.  Mezereon  is  brought  to  us 
ehiefiy  from  Germany. 

Pnperties.  Mezereon,  as  it  cornes  to  ua,  is  usually  in  strips,  from  two  to 
four  feetlong  and  an  inch  or  less  in  breadth,  sometimes  flat,  soraetimes  par- 
tially  roUed,  and  always  folded  in  bundles,  or  wrapped  in  the  shape  of  balis. 
Il  is  covered  extemally  with  a  grayish  or  reddish-brown  wrinlcled  epidermis, 
▼ory  thin  and  easily  separable  from  the  bark.  Beneath  the  epidermis  is  a 
soft  greenish  tissue.  The  inner  bark  is  tough,  pliable,  fibrous,  striated,  and 
of  a  whitish  colour.  When  fresh  it  bas  a  nauseous  smell,  but  in  the  dry 
State  is  nearly  inodoroas.  Its  taste  is  at  fîrst  sweetish,  but  arterwards  highly 
acrid  and  even  corrosive.  It  yields  its  vinues  to  water  by  décoction.  Van* 
quelin  ascertained  the  présence  of  a  peculiar  principle  in  the  bark  of  the  D. 
jUpiaa.  Thts  bas  subsequently  been  discovered  in  other  species,  and  has 
leceived  the  name  of  daphnin.  Gmelin  and  Bar  fonod  it  in  the  bark  of  the 
D.  Mezereum  associated  with  wax,  an  acrid  resin,  a  yellow  colouring  mat- 
ter,  a  reddish-brown  extractive  matter,  an  uncrystallizable  and  ferroentable 
sugar,  a  gmnmy  matter  containing  azote,  ligneous  fibre,  malic  acid,  and  seve- 
ral  malates.  haphmn  is  in  prismatic  crystals  gronped  together,  colourless, 
tranaparent,  brilliant,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  without  odour,  and  of  a  bitter,  somewhat  austère 
taste.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  with  water, 
decanting  the  solution,  precipitating  with  subacetate  of  lead,  fillering,  decom- 
poeing  theexcess  of  the  subacetate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  again  filtering, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  subraitting  the  residue  to  the  action  of  anhydrous 
alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  the  point  of  crystallization. 
Thoagh  daphnin  is  probably  not  inactive,  it  is  not  the  principle  upon  which 
the  virtnes  of  mezereon  chiefly  dépend.  Yauquelin  thinks  that  in  the  récent 
plant  thèse  réside  in  an  essential  oil,  which  by  time  and  exposure  is  changed 
into  a  resin,  wilhout  losing  its  activity.  The  acrid  resin  observed  by  Gmelin 
and  Biir,  is  probably  the  charncteristic  principle  to  which  the  bark  owes  its 
vesicating  properties.  It  is  obtained  separate  by  boiling  mezereon  in  alcohol, 
sllowing  the  liquor  to  cool  in  order  that  it  may  deposit  some  wax  which  it 
has  taken  np,  then  distilling  off  the  alcohol  and  treating  the  residue  with 
water,  which  leaves  the  resin.  This  is  of  a  dark  green,  almost  black  colour, 
hard  and  brittle,  and  of  an  exceedingly  acrid  and  permanent  taste.  In  the 
isolated  state,  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  much  more  so  when  corn* 
bined  with  the  other  principles  of  the  bark.  It  appears,  however,  not  to  be 
a  pare  proximate  principle,  bat  rather  a  resinoid  combination  of  an  acrid  vesi- 
cating fixed  oil  with  another  substance.  The  acrid  principle  of  mezereon  is 
partially  given  off  by  décoction  with  water,  as  proved  by  the  irritating  cfaa- 
laeler  of  the  vapoar  when  inhaled  ;  but  none  of  it  appears  to  escape  when  the 
bark  is  boiled  with  alcohol.  (Squire,  PharmacetUical  Transactions,  i.  395.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  récent  bark  applied  to  the  skin  pro- 
duces inflammation  foUowed  by  vesication,  and  has  been  popularly  used  as 
an  epispastic  from  time  immémorial  in  some  of  the  southem  countries  of 
Europe.  The  dried  bark,  thongh  less  active,  is  possessed  of  a  similar  pro- 
perty,  and  is  occasionally  employed  in  France  by  regnlar  practitioners  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  issues,  in  cases  whioh  do  not  admit  of  the  use  of 
Spanish  flies.  A  small  square  pièce  of  the  bark,  moislened  with  vinegar, 
is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  renewed  twice  a  day  till  a  blister  is  formed,  and 
occamonally  afterwards  in  order  to  maintain  the  diseharge.    It  is  slow  in  its 
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opération,  generally  requirin^r  froni  twenty-fonr  to  forly-eight  houra  to  vesi- 
cate.  An  irritant  ointment  is  prepared  from  mezereon,  which  answers  for 
application  to  blistered  surfaces  in  order  to  maintain  the  discliarge,  and  may 
be  applied  advantageoasly  to  obatinate,  ill-conditioned,  indolent  ulcéra.  (See 
Extractum  Mezerà.)  Tiie  alcoholic  extract  of  mezereon  bas  also  been 
employed  to  communicate  irritant  pmperties  to  iaaue  peas. 

Internally  adminisiered,  mezereon  is  a  stimulant  capable  of  being  directed 
to  the  skin  or  kidneys,  and  in  large  doses  apt  to  excite  purging,  nausea,  and 
Tomiting.  In  overdoses  it  produces  ail  the  fatal  effects  of  the  acrid  puisons, 
and  a  case  of  apparently  severe  narcoiic  effects  bas  been  reeorded.  {Am. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Sei.,  xxi.  S18.)  It  had  at  one  time  moch  réputation  as  a 
remedy  in  the  secondary  stages  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  still  enters  as 
an  ingrédient  into  the  officinal  compound  décoction  of  sarsaparilla.  It  baa 
•Iso  been  thooght  to  act  favourably  as  an  alterative  in  scrofolons  affections, 
chronic  rheamatism,  and  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  usually  administered  in  décoction.  (See  Decoctum  Mezerei.)  Dr.  With- 
ering  cured  a  case  of  diflicult  swallowing,  arising  from  paralysis,  by  direct- 
ing  the  patient  to  chew  frequently  small  pièces  of  the  root  The  affection, 
which  had  conlinued  three  years,  was  rerooved  in  a  montli.  The  dose  of 
the  bark  in  substance  may  be  stated  at  ten  grains,  though  it  is  seldom  ased 
in  this  way. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Mezerei,  Ed.,  Dut.;  Decoctnm  Sarsaparills  Com* 
positura,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Ungnentum  Mezerei,  U.S.  W. 


MONARDA.  U.S. 
Horsemint. 

»  The  herb  of  Monarda  panctala."  U.  S. 

MoNARDA.  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia.— JVof.  Ord.  Laroiace»  or 
Labiats. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-toothed,  cylindric,  striate.  Corolla  ringent,  with  a 
long  cylindric  tube;  upper  lip  linear,  nearly  straight  and  entire.  In  vol  ring 
the  filaments,  lower  Hp  reflected,  broader,  tbree-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  longer. 
Nutlall. 

Monarda pundala.  Willd.  S^.  Plant,  i.  126;  w9m.  Med.  Reeorder,  vol. 
ii.  p.  496.  This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  or  bienhial  plant,  with  herba- 
eeons,  obtnsely  angled,  downy,  whitish,  branching  stems,  which  rise  one  or 
two  feet  in  heighi,  and  are  furnished  with  oblong  lanceolate,  remotely  terrate, 
sraooth,  puDOtate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  spotted  with  red  or  brown, 
•nd  are  disposed  in  numerons  whoris,  provided  with  lanceolate,  coloored 
bractes,  longer  than  the  wborl. 

The  horsemint  grows  in  light  gravelly  or  sandy  soils  from  New  Jersey  to 
Louisiana,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September.  The  whole  herb  is  em- 
ployed. It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  wann,  pungent,  bitterish  taste  ;  and 
«bounds  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water. 

Médical  Properlie»  and  U»n.  Horsemint  is  stimulant  and  carminative  ; 
but  is  seldom  used  in  regular  pracliee.  In  the  slate  of  infusion  it  is  occa- 
sionally  employed  in  familles  as  a  remedy  for  flatulent  colie  and  sick  siomach, 
and  for  oiher  purposes  to  which  the  aromatic  lierbs  are  applied.  It  was  in- 
troduced  into  the  primary  catalogue  of  the  Uniled  States  Pharroscopœia  on 
account  of  the  volatile  oil  whicli  it  affbrds.     (See  OUutn  Monarda.) 

Off.  Prep.  Oleum  Monarde,  U.  S.  W. 
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MORA.  Lond. 

Mîdberries. 

"  Morns  nigra.  IVvetus"  Lond. 

Off.  Sjn.  MORUS  NIGRA.  Baccœ.  ûub. 

Mur>  u,  Fr.;  Schvane  Maulbceren,  Germ.g  Morone, /(■(.;  Moraa,  £paii. 

MoRVâ.     Sex.  Sytt.  Monœcia  Tetrandria. — IVat.  Ord.  Urticacee. 

Gen.  Ch.  Màix.  Calyx  four-parted.  CoroUa  none.  Fsmale.  Calyx  four- 
leaved.  CoroUa  none.  StyltB  two.  Ccdyx  berried.  Seed  one.  ff'illd. 

Morut  mgra.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  36;  Woodv.  Med.  Bol.  p.  712.  t. 
843.  This  species  of  mulberry  is  distingoished  by  ils  cordate  ovate,  or 
lobed,  unequally  toothed,  and  scabrous  leaves.  It  is  a  tree  of  middle  size, 
capposed  tu  bave  been  brooght  originally  from  Persia  into  Italy,  and  thence 
apread  over  Europe  and  America.  Its  teave*  aflTord  food  for  the  silk-worm  ; 
and  the  bark  of  the  root,  whicli  is  biner  and  sligbtly  acrid,  bas  been  em- 
ployed  as  a  vermifuge,  especially  in  cases  of  the  tape-worm,  in  ihe  dose  of 
two  drachms  infused  in  eight  ouncea  of  boiling  water.  But  the  fruit  is  the 
only  portion  directed  by  the  Collèges. 

This  is  oblong  oval,  of  a  dark  reddish-purple  almost  black  colour,  and 
eonsists  of  nunierous  minute  berries  united  togeiher  and  attached  to  a  com- 
mon  réceptacle,  each  containing  a  single  seed,  the  succulent  envelope  of 
«hich  is  formed  by  the  calyx.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  sweet,  rauciiaginous, 
aeidolous  taste,  and  abounds  in  a  deep  red  juice.  The  soorish  taste  is  owing, 
aecording  to  Hermbstadt,  to  the  présence  of  tartaric  acid. 

Mtdical  Propertiet  and  Utes.  Mulberries  are  refreshing  and  laxative, 
and  serve  to  prépare  a  grateful  drink  well  adapted  to  fébrile  cases.  A  syrup 
Is  made  from  them,  and  used  as  a  pleasant  addition  to  gargles  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  tliroat.  They  are,  however,  more  used  as  food  than  medi- 
cine.  Our  native  mulberry,  the  fruit  of  the  M.  rubra,  is  qnite  equal  to  that 
of  the  imported  species.  The  M.  alba,  originally  from  China,  and  now^ 
estensively  culiivated  as  a  source  of  food  for  the  silk-worm,  bears  a  white 
fmit,  which  is  sweeter  and  less  grateful  than  the  olhers. 

Off.Prep.  Syrupus  Mori,  Ijind.  W. 

MOSCHUS.  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Musk. 

**A  pecaliar  concrète  substance  obtained  from  Moschns  moschiferus." 
U.S.  "  Moschus  moschiferus.  Hvmor  in  folHcuh  prmputii  secretut." 
Lond.  ••  Inspissated  sécrétion  in  the  follicles  of  the  prépuce  of  Moschus 
moschiferus."  JEd. 

Mu«o,  Pr.1  Binm,   Ofrm.;  Miwchio.  Rai  ;  Almicele,  Sfan. 

MoscBQS.  Clati  Mammalia.     Order  Pecora. 

Gen.  Ch.  Homs  none.  Fore  tteth  eight  in  the  lower  jaw.  Tloib  one  on 
each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  projecting  out  of  the  month. 

Mo»chu*  moschyerut.  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nal.  i.  173;  Rees's  Cyetopsedia. 
This  animai  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  deer  in  shape  and  size.  It  is 
vsaaiiy  less  than  three  feet  in  lenglh,  with  haunches  considerably  more  ele- 
vated  than  the  shoulders.  From  iû  upper  jaw  two  tusks  project  downwards 
ont  of  tlie  momh,  each  about  two  inches  long,  curved  backwards,  and  serving 
to  extraet  the  roots  which  are  used  as  food  by  the  animal,  'i'he  ears  are  long 
and  nanow,  and  the  tail  very  sitoru  The  fleece,  which  eonsists  of  strong, 
dnlie,  oodulaied  haira,  varies  io  colour  with  the  season,  the  âge  of  the  ani- 
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mal,  and  perhapt  the  place  which  it  inbabits.  The  gênerai  colour  ia  a  deep 
iron-gray.  The  individual  haira  are  whitiab  near  the  root,  and  fawn-coloured 
or  blackisb  towards  the  tip.  The  moak  is  contained  in  an  oval,  hairy,  pro- 
jecting  sac,  found  only  in  tbe  maie,  situated  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
prépuce,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  from  one  lo  two  broad,  commu- 
nicating  extemally  by  a  small  hairy  orifice  at  its  anterior  part,  and  marked 
posteriorly  by  a  groove  or  furrow  which  corresponds  with  the  opening  of  the 
prépuce.  It  is  lined  internally  by  a  smooth  membrane,  which  is  ihrown  into 
a  number  of  irregular  folds  forming  incomplète  partitions.  In  the  vigorous 
adult  animal,  the  sac  sometimes  contains  six  drachme  of  musk;  but  in  the 
old  seldom  more  than  two  drachms,  and  none  in  the  yonng.  Tbe  musk  is 
secreted  by  the  lining  membrane,  and  in  the  living  animal  ibrms  a  consistent 
mass,  which  on  the  outside  is  compact  and  marked  with  the  folds  of  tbe  mem- 
brane, but  is  less  fîrm  towards  the  centre,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  vacant 
space.  As  first  secreted  it  is  probably  in  the  liquid  state,  and  a  portion  is 
occasionally  forced  out  by  the  animal,  to  which  it  communicates  its  odour. 

The  musk  deer  inhabits  the  vast  mountainous  régions  of  central  Âsia, 
extending  from  India  to  Sibérie,  and  from  the  country  of  the  Turcomans  to 
China.  It  is  an  active  and  timid  animal,  springing  from  rock  to  rock  with 
Burprising  agility,  and  frequenting  the  snowy  recesses,  and  most  inaccessi- 
ble crags  of  the  mountains.  Concealing  itself  during  the  day,  it  chooses  the 
night  for  roaming  in  search  of  food  ;  and,  though  said  to  be  abundant  in  ils 
native  régions,  is  taken  with  difficulty.  It  is  hunted  for  its  bide,  as  well  as 
for  the  musk.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  killed,  the  sac  is  eut  o£f,  and  dried 
with  its  contents  ;  and  in  this  state  is  sent  into  the  market 

Musk  varies  in  quatity  with  the  country  inhabited  by  the  animal.  That 
procured  from  the  mountains  on  the  southern  borders  of  Siberia,  and  brought 
into  the  market  through  Russia,  is  comparatively  feeble.  The  best  is  im- 
ported  from  China,  and  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  Tonquin.  A  varieiy 
intermediate  between  thèse  is  procured  in  tbe  Himalaya  Mountains  and 
Thibet,  and  sent  to  Calcutta.  We  dérive  our  chief  supply  from  Canton, 
though,  when  the  drug  is  scarce,  portions  are  occasionally  brought  hilher 
from  Europe. 

Two  varieties  are  disting^uished  in  the  market,  tiie  Chinese  and  Russian. 
Both  come  in  sacs,  convex  and  hairy  on  one  aide,  flat  and  desiitute  of  hair 
on  the  other.  The  haira  are  brownish-yellow,  grayish,  or  whitish,  stiff 
and  short,  and  arranged  concentrically  around  the  orifice  of  the  sac.  The 
Chinese,  which  is  the  most  highly  valued,  is  in  bags  of  a  roonder  shape, 
covered  with  brownish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  hairs,  and  containing  at 
most  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  large-grained,  dark,  strong-scented  musk,  having 
an  ammoniacal  odour.  The  Russian,  which  is  contained  in  longer  and 
larger  bags,  is  small  grained,  of  a  clear  yellowish-brown  colour,  of  a  weaker 
and  more  fetid  odour,  with  less  smell  of  ammonia. 

Proptrtiet.  Musk  is  in  grains  or  lumps  concreted  together,  soft  and  une- 
tuous  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  reddish-brown  or  ferruginous  colour,  resembling 
that  of  dried  blood.  Some  hairs  of  the  pod  are  geoerally  mixed  with  it. 
The  odour  is  strong,  penetrating,  and  so  powerfully  drffnsive,  that  one  part 
of  musk  communicates  its  smell  to  more  than  3000  parts  of  inodorous  pow- 
der.  {Fee.)  In  some  délicate  individuals  it  produees  headache  and  other 
disagreeable  symptoms,  and  bas  even  given  rise  to  convulsions.  The  tasie 
is  bitler,  disagreeable,  and  somewhat  acrid.  Tbe  colour  of  the  powder  is 
reddish-brown.  Musk  is  inflammable,  buming  with  a  while  flame,  and 
leaving  a  light  spongy  charcoal.  It  yields,  upon  analysis,  a  great  number 
of  proximate  principles.  Guibonrt  and  Blondeau  obtained  water,  ammonia, 
•tearin,  olein,  cholesterin,  an  oily  acid  combined  with  ammonia,  volatile 
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oil,  muriate  of  ammonia,  chlorides  of  potassium  and  calcinin,  an  nncertaîn 
acid  combined  with  ammonia  potassa  and  lime,  gelatin,  albumen,  flbrjn,  a 
highiy  carbonaceous  matter  soluble  in  water,  a  soluble  caleareous  sait  with  a 
combustible  acid,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  hair,  and  sand.  (Jlnnat. 
de  Chim.  et  de  Phiy$.,  \x.  827.)  Besides  thèse  principles  Geiger  and  Rein- 
man  found  a  peculiar  bitter  resin,  osmazome,  and  a  peculiar  substance  in 
part  combined  with  ammonia.  According  to  Guibourt  and  Blondeau,  it 
contains  47  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  thought  by  some  to  be  chiefly  am- 
monia, by  others  to  be  a  coropoond  of  ammonia  aiid  volatile  oil.  Theimann 
obtained  only  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  But  the  quantity  of  volatile  as  well 
as  of  soluble  matter  varies  exceedingly  in  différent  spécimens.  Thus  Thei- 
mann  foond  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  matter  soluble  in  water,  Buchner, 
only  54-5  per  cent.,  and  other  chemists  intermediate  proportions.  The  pro- 
portion soluble  in  aleohol,  as  ascertained  by  différent  experimenters,  varies 
from  95  to  03  per  cent.  Sulphuric  ether  is  a  good  solvent.  The  watery 
infusion  bas  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  a  bitterish  taste,  a  strong  smell  of 
ransk,  and  an  acid  reaction.  The  alcoholic  tincture  is  transparent,  and  of 
a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  the  pecoliar  odour  of  the  medicine.  The  action 
of  potassa  upon  musk  is  accompanied  with  the  extrication  of  ammonia,  and 
an  increase  of  its  peculiar  odour.  By  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture 
long  continued,  ammonia  is  developed,  which  acts  upon  the  fatty  matter, 
pcodueing  a  substance  resembling  adipocire,  but,  according  to  Guibourt, 
withoot  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  médicinal  principles.  The  correct- 
ness,  however,  of  this  opinion,  is  perhaps  questionable  ;  and  it  is  advisabie 
to  préserve  the  musk  as  much  as  possible  nnaltered.  When  kept  in  glass 
bottles,  in  a  situation  neitlier  moist  nor  very  dry,  it  remains  for  a  great 
length  of  time  without  material  change.  The  odour  of  musk  is  said  to  be 
very  much  diminished  by  mixing  the  medicine  with  syrup  of  almonds. 
(See  Med.  Excm.  N.  S.,  i.  541.)  From  the  expérimente  of  Wimmer  it 
appears  that  musk  loses  its  odour  when  rubbed  with  kermès  minerai,  or 
golden  snlphur  of  antimony,  and  reacquires  it  on  the  addition  of  a  little  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  to  the  mixture.  {Pharm.  Cent.  Blatl,  A.  D.  1843,  p.  406.) 
Adultérations.  The  price  of  this  medicine  is  so  high,  and  the  sources 
of  supply  80  limited,  as  to  offer  strong  temptations  to  adultération;  and  it  is 
said  that  little  of  the  genuine  unmixed  musk  is  to  be  found  in  the  market. 
The  sophistication  commences  with  the  Chinese,  and  is  completed  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  A  common  practice  in  the  East  is  to  open  the 
sac,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  the  musk  with  an  adulterated  mixture. 
Sometimes  the  scrotum  of  the  animal  is  fîlled  with  this  mixture,  and  not 
nnfrequently  the  sacs  are  manufactured  out  of  the  skin.  Dried  blood,  from 
its  reaemblance  in  appearance  tu  musk,  is  among  the  most  common  adulté- 
rations ;  but  besides  this,  sand,  lead,  iron-filings,  hair,  animal  membrane, 
tobacoo,  the  dung  of  birds,  wax,  benzoin,  storax,  asphaltum,  and  other 
substances  are  introdnced.  Thèse  are  mixed  with  a  portion  of  musk,  the 
powerful  odoar  of  which  is  diffused  through  the  mass,  and  renders  the  dis- 
eovery  of  the  fraud  sometimes  difficult.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  some- 
times mix  the  mnsk  of  Tonquin  with  that  of  Siberia.  The  bags  containing 
the  drag  shonld  hâve  the  charaeters  before  described  as  belonging  to  the 
natural  sac,  and  should  présent  no  évidence  of  having  been  opened.  The 
riit  is  sometimes  carefully  sewed  up,  sometimes  glued  together.  The  former 
condition  may  be  discovered  by  close  inspection,  the  latter  by  immersion  in 
hot  water.  Musk  which  borns  with  difiiculty,  which  has  a  feeble  odour,  and 
a  eoloor  either  pale  or  entirely  black,  which  feels  gritty  to  the  finger,  is  very 
moist,  or  contains  obvions  impurities,  should  be  rejected.    Il  is  asserted  that 
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the  Rusaian  mnsk  is  neveradatteratedbeforeleaTingRassia.  (Se«  ^mJvum. 
of  Phttrm.,  XV.  304.) 

Médical  Propertits  and  Use*.  Musk  ia  stimulant  and  antispasmodic, 
increasing  the  vigour  of  the  circulation,  and  exaiting  the  nervous  energy, 
withont  producing,  either  as  an  immédiate  or  secondary  eifect,  any  con- 
aiderable  dérangement  of  the  pprely  cérébral  functions.  Its  médical  uses 
are  such  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  gênerai  opération.  In  almost  ail  spas* 
modic  diseases,  so  far  as  mère  relaxation  of  spasm  is  désirable,  it  is  more  or 
less  efficacious  ;  but  peculiar  advantages  may  be  expected  from  it  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  prostrate  condition  of  the  system,  attended  with  great  ner- 
Tous  agitation,  or  irregular  muscular  action,  calls  for  the  united  influence  of 
a  highiy  diffusible  stimulant  and  powerfui  antispasmodic.  Such  are  very 
lonr  cases  of  typhons  disease,  accompanied  with  subsultns  tendinum,  tremors, 
and  singuitus.  Such  aiso  are  many  instances  of  goût  in  the  stomach,  and 
other  spasmodic  affections  of  this  organ.  In  very  obstinate  hiccough  we 
hâve  found  it  more  effectuai  than  any  other  remedy  ;  and  hâve  seen  great 
advantage  from  its  use  in  those  alarming  and  dangerous  convulsions  of 
infants  which  hâve  their  origin  in  spasm  of  the  intestines.  It  is  said  to  hâve 
done  much  good  combined  with  opium,  and  administered  in  very  large  doses 
in  tétanos.  Epilepsy,  hysteria,  asthma,  pertussis,  palpitations,  choiera,  and 
colic,  are  among  the  numerous  spasmodic  affections  in  whirh  circumstances 
may  render  the  employment  of  musk  désirable.  Tlie  chief  obstacles  to  its 
gênerai  use  are  its  very  high  price,  and  the  great  uncertainty  as  regards  the 
degree  of  its  purity.  Musk  was  unknown  to  the  ancienta.  Aëtius  was  the 
first  writer  who  noticed  it  as  a  medicine.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe 
through  the  Arabians,  from  whose  langaage  its  name  was  derived. 

It  may  be  given  in  the  form  ofpill  or  emulsion.  The  médium  dose  is  ten 
grains,  to  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  houra.  In  the  cases  of  children  it 
may  be  given  with  great  advantage  in  the  form  of  enema.  The  tincture,  which 
is  an  officinal  préparation,  is  sometimes  prescribed. 

Off.  Frep.  Mistura  Moschi,  Lond,}  Tinctura  Moschi,  Dub.  W. 

MOXA.  Dub. 

Moxa. 

"Artemisia  Chinensis  et  A.  Indica.  Folîa."  Dub. 

The  term  moxa  is  employed  to  designate  small  masses  of  combustible 
matter,  intended,  by  being  bumt  slowly  in  contact  with  the  skin,  to  produoe 
an  eschar.  They  are  of  various  forma,  and  made  of  différent  materials.  The 
Chinese  moxa  is  in  small  conea,  from  eight  to  twelve  lines  in  height,  and  ia 
prepared  from  the  leavea  of  one  or  more  species  of  Artemisia.  The  w9. 
Chineruis  and  Â.  Indica  are  indicated  by  the  Dublin  Collège  ;  bnt  Lindley 
atates  that  it  is  the  .â.  Moxa  of  De  Candolle  which  is  employed.  Accord- 
ing  to  some  authora,  the  part  uaed  ia  the  down  which  covers  the  leavea  and 
atems;  but  others,  with  gireater  probability,  aaaert  that  it  ia  a  fine  lanuginous 
substance  prepared  from  the  leaves  by  beating  them  in  a  mortar.  A  coarser 
and  a  fîner  product  are  obtained,  the  former  of  which  ia  used  for  tinder,  the 
latter  worked  up  into  moxa.  A  aimilar  moxa  haa  been  made  in  France,  by 
a  similar  proceaa,  from  the  leavea  of  the  .3.  vttigarit,  or  common  Europeaa 
mugwort 

Yarioua  substitntes  hâve  been  proposed  for  the  Chinese  moxa,  ail  com- 
poaed  of  some  light,  porons,  soft,  inflammable  substance,  which  bums  slowly, 
and  thus  allows  the  beat  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  effect  desired. 
Linen  rolled  into  a  cylinder,  cotton  formed  into  the  same  shape  and  encloaed 
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in  a  pièce  of  linen,  cords  of  cotton  in  small  masses  of  Tariom  shapes,  and 
e?en  common  spuok  made  from  tbe  agaric  of  the  oak,  bave  been  employed 
by  différent  persons  with  the  desired  effect.  But  ail  tbese  bodies  are  sub- 
ject  to  the  inconvenience  of  requiring  to  be  conitantly  blown  upon  in  order 
ihat  tbeir  combustion  may  be  sustained. 

To  lemedy  this  defect,  cotton  impregnated  with  nitre  bas  been  recom- 
mended  ;  and  tbe  moxa  uaually  employed  is  prepared  frotn  that  substance. 
It  ia  important  tbat  the  imprégnation  should  be  uniform,  as  otherwise  différ- 
ent parts  of  the  cylinder,  buming  with  différent  degrees  of  rapidity,  wonld 
produce  nnequal  effects  upon  the  skin.  The  following  process  is  recom- 
mended.  One  pound  of  cotton  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing  two 
oonces  of  nitre  dissolved  in  half  a  gallon  of  water,  and  a  moderate  beat 
appiied,  tiU  ail  the  liquid  is  evaporated.  The  cotton  when  perfectly  dry  is 
formed  into  thin,  narrow  sheets,  which  are  rolled  round  a  central  cord  of 
linen,  so  as  to  form  a  cylinder  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameler,  and 
teTeral  inches  long.  'Ihis  is  endosed  in  a  corering  of  silk  or  linen  sewed 
firmly  around  it  ;  and  when  used  may  be  eut  by  a  razor  into  transverse  slices 
a  £bw  lines  in  length.  By  leaving  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  the 
combustion  will  be  rendered  more  vigorous,  and  a  deeper  eschar  produced. 

The  pith  of  the  Helianthtu  annuus,  or  common  sun-flower,  bas  been 
propooed  by  M.  Percy  for  the  préparation  of  moxa,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted  by  the  nitre  which  il  contains,  and  which  enables  it  to  bora  without 
insufflation.  The  stem,  when  perfectly  mature,  is  cat  into  transverse  sections 
abont  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  must  be  carefully  dried,  and  kept  in 
a  perfectly  dry  place.  They  hâve  this  advantage,  that,  in  conséquence  of 
the  rétention  of  the  cortical  portion,  they  may  be  held  with  impunity,  while 
baming,  betwerai  the  fingers  of  the  operator.  They  are,  however,  frequently 
defeciive  in  conséquence  of  an  insufficiency  of  nitre  in  the  pith,  or  of  the 
nnequal  inflammability  of  différent  parts  of  it 

M.  Robinet  bas  perfected  the  préparation  of  moxa,  by  combining  the 
advantages  of  the  two  kinds  last  described.  He  rolls  cotton  round  a  small 
central  cylinder  of  pith,  and  envelopes  the  whole  in  a  pièce  of  musiin,  which 
is  moreorless  firmly  appiied,  according  to  thedegreeof  compactness  required. 
The  cylinders  thus  made  bum  without  assistance,  uniformly,  and  with  a 
rapidity  proportionate  to  their  firmness. 

Dr.  Jacobson,  of  Copenhagen,  bas  proposed,  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
forma  of  moxa,  small  cylinders  formed  out  of  strips  of  paper  imbued  with  a 
solution  of  ebromate  of  potassa  ;  and  cotton,  impregnated  with  the  solution 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  instead  of  nitre,  is  said  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 
(Joum.de  Pharm.,  xix.  808.)  SmtJl  cylinders  made  out  of  strips  of  coarse 
musiin  imbued  with  the  same  solution  are  also  employed. 

Lime  in  the  act  of  slaking  has  been  employed  by  Dr.  Osborne  for  the  pnr- 
poaes  of  moxa.  A  portion  of  powdered  qaicklime,  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  of  suitable  latéral  dimensions,  is  appiied  to  the  skin  and  confined  by 
•orne  convenient  arrangement.  A  few  drops  of  water  are  ihen  added,  and 
a  degree  of  beat  is  soon  evolved  sufficient  for  a  caustic  effect,  if  the  lime  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  the  beat  continues.  This  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  increaaing  or  diminishing  the  qoantity  of  lime  employed. 
The  eschar  formed  is  somewhat  more  than  double  the  eztent  of  the  base  of 
tbe  moxa.  {Dublin  Joum.,  Jan.,  1842.) 

Médical  Use.  Gauterization  by  fîre,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  has  been 
commonly  practised  among  savage  and  half  civilized  nations  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  history,  and  has  not  been  unknown  as  a  remedy  in  the  most 
polished  communities.    The  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks  were  acquainted 
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with  Uie  use  of  moza  ;  and  in  Cbina,  Japan,  and  otber  countries  of  Asia,  it 
appears  to  hâve  been  employed  from  time  immémorial.  From  thèse  coun- 
tries the  early  Portuguese  navigators  introduced  it  into  Europe  ;  and  the  term 
moxa  is  said  to  hâve  been  derived  from  tlieir  laoguage,  though  supposed  by 
some  to  be  of  Chinese  origin.  The  true  Chinese  name  is  said  lo  be  kUw. 
{Percy  and  Laurent.)  Some  years  since,  the  remedy  became  very  popular 
in  France,  and  attracted  some  attention  in  this  country.  It  acts  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  révulsion  ;  relieving  deep-seated  inflammation,  and  local  irritation 
whether  vascular  or  nervous,  by  inviting  the  current  of  excitement  to  the 
skin.  In  some  cases  it  may  also  operate  advantageously  by  the  propagation 
of  a  stimulant  impression  to  neighbouring  parts  in  which  the  naturai  actions 
are  enfeebled. 

The  celebrated  Larrey  was  among  those  who  contributed  most  to  bring 
this  remedy  into  repute.  The  diseases  in  which  it  was  recommended  by 
this  authot  were  amaurosis,  loss  of  taste,  deafness,  paralytic  affections  of  the 
muscular  System,  asthma,  chronic  catarrh  and  pieurisy,  phthisis,  chronic 
engorgement  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  rachitis,  diseased  spine,  coxalgia,  and 
other  forma  of  scrofulous  and  rbeumatic  inflammation  of  the  joints.  It  bas 
.  also  been  used  advantageously  in  neuralgia,  and  is  applicable  lo  chronic  corn- 
plaints  generally,  in  which  powerful  external  révulsion  is  indicated. 

The  parts  of  the  body  upon  which,  according  to  Larrey,  it  should  not  be 
applied  are  the  craninm  when  protected  only  by  the  skin  and  pericranium; 
the  eye-Iids,  nose,  and  ears  ;  the  skin  over  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  mammary 
glands,  over  superficial  tendons,  projecting  points  of  bones,  and  articular 
prominences  in  which  tlie  capcular  ligament  might  be  involved  ;  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  geniials. 

As  a  gênerai  rule  it  should  bé  applied  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease  ;  and,  in  neuralgic  or  paralytic  cases,  at  the  origin  or  over  the 
course  of  the  nerves  proceeding  to  the  part  aflected.  Some  advise  that  the 
cylinder  be  attached  to  the  skin  by  some  adhesive  liquid  ;  but  a  more  gêne- 
rai practice  is  to  relain  it  in  the  proper  position  by  a  pair  of  forceps  or  other 
Instrument.  Larrey  recommends  that  the  skin  around  it  be  covered  with  a 
pièce  of  moistened  lint,  having  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  The  moxa  should  be  set  on  flre  at  the  summit,  and  the  combus- 
tion sustained  if  necessary  by  the  breath,  the  blow-pipe,  or  the  bellows. 
The  size  of  the  cylinder  should  vary,  according  to  the  efiect  desired,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  from  a  few  lines  to  an  inch 
in  beight.  Any  degree  of  efiect  may  be  obiained,  from  a  slight  inflamma- 
tion to  ihe  death  of  the  skin,  by  regulating  the  time  during  which  the  moxa 
is  allowed  to  burn.  When  a  slough  is  required,  it  should  be  suSered  to 
burn  until  consumed.  The  first  sensation  experienced  is  not  disagreeable  ; 
but  the  opération  becomes  gradually  more  painful,  and  towards  the  close  is 
for  a  short  time  very  severe.  W. 

MUCUNA.  U.S.Secondary. 
Corvhage. 

"  The  bristles  of  the  pods  of  Mucuna  pruriens."  U.  S  "  Mucuna  pro- 
riens. LegunùnUPuhes."  Lond.  "  Hairs  from  the  podof  Mucuna  pruriens." 
Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  DOLICHOS  PRURIENS.  Pubes  leguminis.  Dub. 

Pois  a  gratter,  Fr.;  Kiihkratxr,  Germ.;  Uolivo  Scultanle,  ItaL 

Mucuna.  Sex.  l^tL  Diadelphia  Decandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Fabaces  or 
Leguminose. 
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Gtn.  Ch.  Cahfx  campanalate,  bilabiate;  the  lower  lip  trifid,  with  acote 
•egmento,  the  middle  one  longeât;  tiie  upper  lip  broader,  entire,  obtuse. 
Corolla  with  the  vexiJIura  ascendiog,  sborter  tlian  the  winga  and  keel  ;  the 
vrings  oblong,  equal  to  the  keel  in  length  ;  the  keel  oblong,  straight,  acute. 
Stamens  diadelphous,  with  five  anthère  oblong-linear,  and  five  ovate,  hiraute. 
Légume  oblong,  torose,  bivalvalar,  with  ceilolar  partitions.  Seedi  roundiah, 
surrounded  circularly  \>j  a  linear  hilunt.  {De  CandoUe.) 

Mueuna  prttriens.  De  Cand.,  Prodrom.  ii.  405  ;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med, 
p.  254. — Dolichoi  pntrims.  Willd.  ^.  Plant,  iii.  1041  ;  Woodv.  Med> 
Bot.  p.  422. — Stizolobium  pruriena.  Pereoon.  This  is  a  perennial  clirab- 
ing  plant,  with  an  herbaceous  branching  stem,  wliich  twines  round  the  treet 
in  ita  vicinity,  and  rises  to  a  considérable  height.  The  leaves  are  pinnately 
trifoliate,  and  stand  on  long  footstalks  placed  alternately  on  the  stem  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot  from  eaeh  other.  The  leaSets  are  acuminate,  smooth  ou 
their  upper  snrface,  and  hairy  beneath.  The  latéral  leaflets  are  oblique  at 
Ûte  base,  the  middle  one  somewhat  rbomboidal.  The  flowers,  which  resem- 
ble  those  of  the  pea  in  form,  are  large,  of  a  red  or  purplish  colonr,  usuallj 
placed  in  threes  on  short  pedunclei»,  and  hang  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in 
pendent  spikes  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  fruit  ia  a  coriaceous  pod,  shaped 
like  the  Italie  lettery*,  about  four  incbes  long,  and  covered  with  brown  brisdy 
hairs,  which  easily  separate,  and  when  handied  stick  in  the  fingera,  pro- 
ducing  an  intense  itching  sensation.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indie«,  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America.  It  bas  been  supposed  to  grow 
aiso  ia  the  East  Indies  ;  but  the  plant  of  that  région  is  now  considered  a 
distinct  species,  and  entitled  Mueuna  prurita.  The  part  usually  iniported 
is  the  pod,  of  which  the  hairs  are  the  ofiScinal  portion. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Thèse  spiculae  are  said  to  be  possessed 
of  powerfnl  vermifuge  properties,  and  are  thought  lo  act  mechanically,  by 
penetratiog'  the  worms.  That  they  do  act  in  this  manner  is  evinced,  as  well 
by  the  resnlt  of  direct  experiment  npon  worms  out  of  the  body,  as  by  the 
ÎKi  that  neither  the  tincture  nor  décoction  is  in  the  slightest  degree  anthel- 
mintic.  Why  the  worms  should  be  injured,  and  the  mocous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  escape  with  impunity,  is  notsaiisfactoriiy  explained. 
The  medieine  was  first  employed  as  a  vermifuge  by  the  inhabrtants  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  thence  passed  into  British  practioe.  The  testimony  in  ils 
Ëivonr  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  efficiency.  It 
has  been  chiefly  employed  against  the  round  worm  ;  but  ail  the  différent 
■peciea  which  infest  the  alimentary  canal  hâve  been  expelled  by  its  use.  It  is 
best  administered  mixed  with  som'e  tenaeious  vehicle.  The  nsual  mode  of 
preparing  it  is  to  dip  the  pods  into  syrup  or  molasses,  and  scrape  off  the 
bairs  wiUi  the  liquid,  which  is  in  a  proper  staie  for  administration  when  it 
haa  attained  the  consistency  of  thick  honey.  The  dose  of  this  préparation  is 
a  tablespoonful  for  an  adult,  a  teaspoonfalfor  a  child  three  or  four  years  old, 
to  be  given  every  morning  for  Àree  dàys,  and  then  foilowed  by  a  brisk 
calhartic. 

The  root  of  the  M.  pruriens  (iUl'  prurita)  is  said  by  Ainslie  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  treatment  of  choiera  ;  and  botb  this  part  and 
the  pods  hâve  been  thought  to  possess  dioretie  properties.  W. 
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MYRISTICA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Nutmeg. 

"  The  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Myrialica  moschata."  U.  S.  ««  Myristica 
moschata.  Nuclei."  Lond.  "  Kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  officinalis."  Ed. 
.    Of.Sun.    NUX    MOSCHATA.    MYRISTICA   MOSCHATA.    Nu- 

cleua.  JnU). 

Noix  ini^cade,,fV.;  Muakatnnn,  Gtrm.;  Nooe  moicaU,  ItaL;  Nuez  moscula,  Sfan. 

MYRISTICA  ADEPS.  Ed. 
Concrète  OU  of  Nutmeg. 

"  Concrète  ei^resaed  cil  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myriatica  offici- 
nalis."  Ed. 

MACIS.  Duh. 

Mace. 

"  Myristica  moschata.  Involucrum  MACIS  dictum."  DtA. 

MaciN,  Ft.!  MuokatbIOthe,  Oerm./  Macii,  JtaL/  Macias,  Span. 

Mtristioa.  Sex.  Syst.  Diœcia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Ord.  Myristicaceas. 

Oen>  Ch.  Malk.  Calyx  none.  CoroUa  bell-shaped,  trifid.  FUament  eo- 
lumnar.  .Anthers  six  or  ten  united.  Fehalb.  Calyx  none.  CoroUa  beU> 
•haped,  trifid,  deciduous.  Style  none.  Stigmaa  two.  Dn^e  wiih  a  nat 
involved  in  m  arillas  with  one  seed.  fflUd. 

Myrittica  moichata.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  869  ;  W«odv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
698.'t.  238.  M.  officinalii.  Linn.  Svtppl.  265  ;  Lindiey,  Flor.  Med.  p.  21. 
The  nutmeg  tree  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches,  and  an 
aspect  somewbat  resembling  that  of  the  orange  tree.  The  leaves  stand 
altemately  on  short  footstalks,  are  oblong  oval,  pointed,  entire,  undulated, 
obiiquely  nerved,  bright  green  and  somewbat  glossy  on  their  upper  surface, 
vhitish  beneath,  and  of  an  aromatic  taste.  The  flowers  are  maie  and  female 
upon  différent  trees.  The  former  are  disposed  in  axillary,  peduncled,  8oli< 
tsry  clusters;  the  lalter  are  single,  solitary  and  axillary;  both  are  minute 
and  of  a  pale  yellowish  colon  r.  The  fruit,  wbich  appears  on  the  tree  mia- 
gled  with  tlie  flowers,  is  round  or  oval,  of  the  size  of  a  small  peach,  with  a 
smooth  surface,  at  first  pale  green,  but  yellow  when  ripe,  and  marked  with 
a  longitudinal  furrow.  The  external  covering,  which  is  at  first  thick  and 
fleshy,  and  abounds  in  an  austère,  astringent  juice,  afterwards  beoomes  dry 
and  coriaceous,  and,  separating  into  two  valves  from  the  apex,  discloses  a 
■earlet  reticulated  membrane  or  arillns,  commonly  oalled  mace,  closely  invest- 
ing  a  thin,  brown,  shining  shell,  which  contains  the  kernel  or  nutme.g.  Not 
less  than  eight  varietiea  of  this  species  are  said  by  Crawford  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  East  Indies  ;  but  they  hâve  not  been  well  defined. 

The  Myristica  moschata  is  a  native  of  the  Molnccas  and  other  neigh- 
bouring  islands,  and  abounds  especially  in  that  small  cluster  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Banda,  whence  the  chief  supplies  of  nutmegs  hâve  long  been 
derived.  The  plant,  however,  is  now  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Penang, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies  ;  and  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Isle  of  France  and  Bourbon,  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  and  some  of 
the  West  India  islands. 
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The  trefl  is  prodoced  from  the  seed.  It  does  not  flower  tiil  (he  eighth  or 
nmth  year  :  afier  which  it  beara  flowers  and  fruit  togetber,  without  iotermis- 
tioa,  and  is  said  to  continue  bearing  for  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Liltle 
tnrable  is  reqaisite  in  its  cultivation.  A  brancb  of  the  female  iree  is  grafted 
into  ail  the  young  plants  when  about  two  years  old,  so  as  to  insure  their 
eariy  fniitfuloess.  In  the  Moluccas  the  tree  yields  tbree  crops  annually.  The 
fruit  is  gathered  by  the  hand,  and  the  outside  covering  is  rejected  as  useless. 
Tbe  mace  is  then  carefuUy  separated,  so  as  to  break  it  as  litile  as  possible, 
is  flattened,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  wiih  sait  water, 
with  the  view  of  contribnting  to  its  préservation.  Ils  fine  red  colour  is  much 
impaired  by  drying.  The  nuls  are  dried  in  tbe  sun  or  by  ovens,  and 
ezposed  to  smoke,  till  the  kernel  rattles  in  the  shell.  They  are  then  broken 
open,  and  the  kernels  having  been  reoioved,  and  steeped  for  a  short  time  ia 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  probably  in  order  to  préserve  them  from  the 
aitack  of  worms,  are  next  cleaned,  and  packed  in  casks  or  chesis  for  expor* 
talion. 

Nntmegs  are  brought  to  this  country  either  directly  from  the  East  Indies, 
or  indirectly  through  England  and  HoUand.  They  are  also  occasionally 
imported  in  very  small  quantities  from  the  West  Indies. 

Propertiet.  The  nutmeg  (nux  moschala)  is  of  a  roundish  or  oval  shape, 
obtuse  at  the  extremiiies,  marked  with  vermicular  furrows,  of  a  grayish 
edoar,  hard,  smooth  to  the  touch,  yielding  readily  to  the  knife  or  the  ^ater, 
bat  not  very  pulvérulent.  When  eut  or  broken  it  preseats  a  yellowish  sur- 
face, varied  with  reddish-brown,  branching,  irregular  veins,  which  give  to  it 
a  marbled  appearance.  Thèse  dark  veins  abound  in  oily  matter,  upon  which 
tbe  médicinal  pruperties  dépend.  The  odour  of  nutmeg  is  delighifully  fra- 
giaot,  the  taste  warra,  aromatic,  and  grateful.  Its  virtues  are  extracted  by 
deofaol  and  ether.  M.  Bonastre  obtained  from  500  parts,  120  of  a  white 
ioeolDble  oily  substance  (stearin),  38  of  a  coloured  soluble  oil  (olein),  30  of 
volatile  oil,  4  of  acid,  12  of  feeula,  6  of  gum,  270  of  lignin  ;  and  20  parts 
were  lost.  {Joum.  de  Phartn.,  ix.  281.^  The  volatile  oil  is  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water.  (See  Olettm  Mynslicx.)  By  pressure  with  beat  an 
oily  naatter  is  obtained  from  the  kernels,  which  becomes  solid  on  cooliag, 
aod  is  conamonly  though  erroneously  called  oil  of  mace. 

It  is  said  that  notmegs  are  often  punctured  and  boiled  in  order  to  extract 
their  essential  oil,  aitd  Ste  orifice  afterwards  closed  so  carefully  as  not  to  be 
disooverable  nnless  by  breaking  the  kernel.  The  fraud  may  be  dotecled  by 
^eir  greaier  levity.  They  are  also  âpt  to  be  injured  by  worms,  whicb, 
however,  attack  preferably  those  parts  which  are  least  impregnated  with  the 
volatile  oil.  We  are  told  that  the  Dutch  beat  them  in  a  stove  in  order  to 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  germinating,  and  thiis  prevent  the  propagation 
of  the  tree.  The  small  and  round  nntmegs  are  preferred  to  those  which  are 
large  and  oval.  They  should  be  rejected  when  very  light,  with  a  feeble 
taste  and  smeli,  worm-eaten,  musty,  or  marked  with  black  veins. 

A  kind  of  nutmeg  is  occasionally  met  with,  aacribed  by  some  to  a  variety 
of  the  M.  motchaia,  by  others  to  a  différent  species,  which  is  distinguished 
from  that  just  described  by  its  muph  greater  length,  ils  elliptical  shape,  the 
dbsence  of  the  dark  brown  veins,  and  its  comparatively  feeble  odour,  and 
disagreeable  taste.  It  bas  been  called  maie  or  toild  nutmeg,  the  other  being . 
desifnated  as  the/emale  or  ctdHvated  nutmeg. 

The  concrète  or  expreesed  oil  of  nutmeg  (Myristicb  Adeps,  Ed.), 
eommonly  called  oil  of  mace,  is  obtained  by  bruising  nntmegs,  exposing 
them  in  a  bag  to  the  vapeur  of  water,  and  then  compressing  them  strongly 
between  heated  plates.    A  liquid  oil  flows  out  which  becomes  solid  when  it 
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eools.  NutmefR  are  said  to  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  this  oil. 
The  best  \n  imported  from  the  East  Indi^s  in  stone  jars.  It  is  soHd,  soA, 
unctttous  to  the  touch,  of  a  yellowish  or  orange-yellow  colour,  more  or  less 
mottled,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  nntmeg.  It  is  composed,  according  to 
Sehrader,  of  52-00  per  cent,  of  a  soft  oily  substance,  yellowish  or  brownish, 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether;  43-75  of  a  white,  pulvérulent,  inodoroos 
substance,  insoluble  in  thèse  liqnids  ;  and  4-16  of  volatile  oil. 

An  inferior  kind  of  expressed  oil  of  nutmegs  is  prepared  in  Holland,  and 
soroetimes  found  in  the  shops.  It  is  in  hard,  shining,  square  cakes,  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  from  the  East  Indies,  and  with  less  smell  and  taste. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  nutmegs  previonsly  deprived  of  moflt  of 
their  volatile  oil  by  distillation.  An  artificial  préparation  is  sometiraes  snb- 
etituted  for  the  genuine  oil.  It  is  made  by  mixing  t<^her  varions  fettjr 
matters,  sach  as  suet,  palm  oil,  spermaceti,  wax,  &c.,  adding  some  colonring 
substance,  and  giving  flavour  to  the  mixture  by  the  volatile  oil  of  nutmeg. 

Mace  (Macis,  Dub.)  is  in  the  shape  of  a  flat  membrane  irregularly  slit, 
rnnooth,  soft,  flexible,  of  a  reddish  or  orange-yellow  colour,  and  an  odour 
and  taste  closely  resembling  those  of  nutmeg.  It  consista,  according  to  M. 
Henry,  of  an  essential  oil  in  small  qnantity  ;  a  fixed  oil,  odorons,  yellow, 
soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  ;  another  fixed  oil,  odoroos,  red, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  proportion;  a  peculiar  gummy  matter, 
aaalogous  to  amydin  and  gum,  constituting  one-third  of  the  whole  mass  ;  and 
a  small  proportion  of  ligneous  fibre.  Mace  yields  a  volatile  oil  by  distillation, 
and  a  fixed  oil  by  pressure.  Neumann  found  the  former  heavier  than  water. 
The  latter  is  less  consistent  than  the  fixed  oil  of  nutmegs.  Mace  is  inferior 
when  it  is  brittle,  less  than  usually  divided,  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  or  with 
little  taste  and  smell. 

Médical  Properties  and  Utes.  Nntmeg  unités  with  the  médicinal  proper- 
ties  of  the  ordinary  aromatics,  considérable  narcotic  power.  In  the  quantity 
of  two  or  three  drachma  it  has  been  known  to  produce  stupor  and  deliriom  ; 
and  dangemus  if  not  fatal  conséquences  are  said  to  hâve  followed  its  free  use 
'  in  India.  It  is  employed  to  cover  the  taste  or  correct  the  opération  of  olher 
medicines,  but  more  à«quently  as  an  agreeable  addition  to  farinaceons  arti- 
cles of  diet,  and  to  various  kinds  of  drink  in  cases  of  languid  appetite  and 
délicate  stomach.  It  is  usually  given  in  substance,  and  is  brought  by  grating 
to  the  State  of  a  powder.  Mace  possesses  properties  essentially  the  same 
with  those  of  nutmeg,  but  is  lees  used  as  a  medicine.  The  dose  of  either  is 
from  five  to  twenty  grains.  As  the  virtnes  of  nutmeg  dépend  chiefly  if  not 
exclusively  on  the  volatile  oil,  the  latter  may  be  substituted,  in  the  dose  of 
two  or  three  drops,  whenever  a  liquid  préparation  is  désirable.  The 
expressed  oil  of  nutmeg  is  occaçionally  used  as  a  gentle  external  stimulant, 
and,  though  not  admitt^  into  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  London  Phar^ 
macopceia,  is  an  ingrédient  in  the  Emplattrttm  Pici»  of  that  work. 

The  ancients  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  nutmeg  ;  and  Avioenna  ia 
said  to  be  the  first  author  by  whom  it  is  noticed. 

Off.Prep.  Of  MyrisHca.  Acelum  Opii,  U.S.;  Confectio  Aromatica, 
I/md.,  Dub.  ;  Electuariom  Catechn,  Ed.;  Polvis  Aromaticus,  U.  S.;  Pulvia 
Crets  Compositns,  Ed.;  Spiritus  Ammonis  Aromaticus,  IMi.;  Spiritas 
Armoraris  Comp.,  I/md.,  Dub.}  Spiritus  Lavanduls  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond., 
Ed.,  Dub.}  Spiritus  Myristicae,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Syrupus  Rhei 
Aromaticus,  U.  S.;  Trochisci  Gretœ,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Trochisci  Magnesis,  U.  S., 
Ed.  W. 
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MYROXYLON.  U.S. 
Bàlsam  of  Peru. 

"Thejuiceof  Myroxylon  Peruifenim."  V.S. 

q/jr.Syn.  BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.  Myroxylon  Peruiferiim. 
BaUttmum  Liquidum.  Lond.;  BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM.  Fluid 
Inlsarnic  esudation  of  Myrospermum  Perairerum.  Ed.;  MYROXTLUM 
PERUVIANUM.  BaUamum.  i)w6. 

Baume  de  Pérou,  Fr.;  Peruvianischcr  Balsam,  Oerm.;  Balsamo  del  Peru,  liai,;  BaU 
■unonef  ro,  Spatt, 

Htrox¥lon.  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia.— iVa/.  Ord.  I^egumi- 
■oac.  De  Cand.     Amyridacese,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ck.  Cafyx  belUshaped,  five-toothed.  Petah  five,  lk«  upper  one 
larger  than  the  othecs.  Germen  longer  than  the  corolla.  Ltgume  with  one 
mmI  oaly  at  the  point  WiUd. 

Mi/nan/ion  pertdferwn.  Willd.  Sp.  PUmt^  ii.  S46  ;  Mmbert's  Illustra^ 
tiotu,  A.  D.  1821.  p.  97.  Myrotpermum  penàferum.  De  Cand.  Prodrom. 
ii.  95  ;  Lindley,  Flor.  Med.  p.  279.  This  is  a  lall  and  very  bieaptirui  tree, 
with  a  siraight,  smootb  trunk,  and  branches  nearly  horizontal.  The  bark  is 
of  a  gray  colour,  compact,  heavy,  and  highly  résinons;  aod  bas  the  sroniatio 
flaroor  of  the  balsam.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  composed  of  two,  three, 
Cmit,  and  sometimes  fiive  pairs  of  leaSets,  which  are  nearly  opposite,  ovate 
knceolate,  with  a  lengthened  butsomewhat  blunt  and  emarginate  apex,  en- 
tité, amooth  and  shining,  hairy  on  the  under  surface,  marked  with  numerous 
tnnsparenl  points,  and  placed  on  short  footstalks.  Many  leaves  terminât* 
mequally,  eonsisting  of  fire,  seven,  or  nine  leaflets.  The  comraon  pétioles 
are  rather  thick  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  white  or  rose-coloured,  aod 
dispoted  in  axillary  racemes,  longer  than  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  pendu- 
kws,  straw-coionred  légume,  club-sbaped,  somewhat  curved,  terminating  in 
the  cnrved  style,  and  globular  near  the  extremity,  where-  there  is  a  single 
eell,  containing  a  crescent-shaped  seed. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  reg>ion8  of  South  America,  growing  in 
Tarions  parts  of  Peru  and  New.  Granada,  where  it  is  called  quinquina  by  the 
natives.  The  wood  is  employed  in  building,  and  is  valuaUe  for  ils  dura- 
bility.  The  bark  and  frnit  are  used  to  parfume  apartmenls.  The  tree  yields 
by  incision  a  balsamic  juice,  which,  when  received  in  bottles,  may  be  pre- 
served  in  a  liquid  state  for  some  years.  This  is  called  white  liquid  balsam. 
When  this  juice  is  deposited  in  mats  or  calabashes,  it  becomes  concrète,  and 
aeqaires  the  name  of  dry  white  balsam,  thought  by  some  to  be  identicH 
«ith  balaam  of  Toltt.  By  boiling  the  bark  in  water,  a  dark-eoloured  liquid 
is  procured,  whioh  relains  its  fluid  eonsistence,  and  is  called  bladc  Peruvian 
btdtam.  Aecording  to  Rniz,  from  whose  aceount  the  above  détails  were 
derived,  "there  is  no  diflerence  in  thèse  ihree  balsams,  excepting  in  tbe  name, 
eoloor  and  eonsistence."  It  is  only  the  dark-coloured  liquid  that  is  known 
viih  as  by  the  name  of  baUam  of  Peru,  and  to  this  the  following  remarks 
ara  eonfined. 

In  stating  that  it  is  proenred  by  boiling  the  bark  in  water,  Raiz  does  not 
speak  from  his  own  knowledge.  A  gênerai  opinion  is,  that  it  is  prepared 
by  décoction  from  the  smaller  branches.  As  brought  into  the  United  States, 
it  is  nsnally  in  tin  canisters,  with  a  whitish  scnm  upon  its  surface,  and  more 
or  less  deposii,  which,  however,  is  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  beat. 

la  a  eoflinanication  by  M.  Gnibourt  to  the  Society  of  Pharmaey  at  Paris» 
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it  18  stated,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Bazire,  that  a  prodact,  exactiy  resembling 
the  (lark-coloared  Penivian  balsam  of  commerce,  ia  coUected  largely  in 
Guatemala,  and  thence  sent  to  Peru.  It  is  obtained  from  a  tree  belonging 
to  the  genus  Myrospermttm  of  Jacquin — Myroxylon  of  Linnseua — but  spe- 
cifically  différent  from  the  M.  Peruifentm. 

Froperlia.  Balsam  of  Pem  is  viscid  like  syrup  or  honey,  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  colour,  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm  biuerish  taste,  leaving 
when  Hwallowed  a  buming  or  prickling  sensation  in  the  tbroat  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  from  1*14  to  1-15.  When  exposed  to  flame  it  takes  fire,  diffusiog  a 
white  smoke,  and  a  fragrant  odour.  Consisting  chielly  of  resin,  esseniial 
oii,  and  benzoic  acid,  it  is  properly  considered  a  balsam,  though  probably 
altered  by  beat.  Alcohoi  in  large  proportion  entirely  dissolves  it.  Boiling^ 
water  extracts  the  benzoic  acid.  From  1000  parts  of  the  balsam,  Stoitze 
obtained  24  parts  of  a  brown  nearly  insoluble  résinons  matter,  207  of  resta 
readily  soluble,  690  of  oil,  64  of  benzoic  acid,  6  of  extractive  matter,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  water.  The  oil  he  considère  to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
differing  from  the  Tolatile,  the  fixed,  and  the  empyreumatic  oils.  Résulta  of 
a  différent  character  were  obtained  by  Frémy,  wbo  maintains  that  the  acid 
eontained  in  the  balsam  is  cinnamic  and  not  benzoic  acid  ;  but  the  experi- 
ments  and  inferences  of  this  chemist  require  confirmation. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Use».  This  balsam  vs  a  warm,  stimulating  tonie 
and  expectorant,  and  bas  been  recommended  in  chronic  catarrhs,  certain 
forma  of  asthma,  phthisis,  and  other  pectoral  complainis  attended  with 
debility.  It  bas  also  been  used  in  gonorrhœa,  leucorrhœa,  amenorrhœa, 
ehronic  rheumatism,  and  palsy.  At  présent,  however,  it  is  litlle  eroployed 
by  American  physieians.  As  an  external  application  it  bas  been  found 
bénéficiai  in  chronic  indolent  ulcéra.  The  dose  is  half  a  flnidrachm.  It  is 
beat  administered  diffused  in  water  by  means  of  80|[ar  and  the  yolk  of  eggs 
or  gnm  Arabie. 

Off".  Frep.  Tinctura  Benzoini  Gomposita,  Ed.  W. 

MYRRHA.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed.,Duè. 
Myrrh. 

**  The  concrète  juice  of  Balsamodendron  Myrrha."  V.  S.  "  Balsamo- 
dendrnn  Myrrha.  Gummi-resina."  Lond.  "  Gummy  résinons  exudation 
of  BalsamodendrOn  Myrrha."  Ed. 

Myrrhe,  Fr.,  Oerm.,-  Mirrii,  Ital.,  Span.;  Murr,  Arab.;  Bom),~Hindottt 

Though  myrrh  haa  been  employed  from  the  eariiest  periods  of  history, 
the  plant  which  yields  it  haa  not  been  certainly  known  till  a  rery  récent  date. 
The  >âtnyria  Kaiqf  of  Forskhal,  seen  by  that  traveller  in  Arabia,  was  sup- 
posed  by  him  to  be  them'yrrh  tree,  but  withont  sufficient  évidence.  More 
recently  Ehrenberg,  a  German  traveller,  met^oothe  frontiers  of  Arabia  Félix 
with  a  plant,  from  the  bark  of  which  he  collectée  a  gnra-resin  precisely  simi* 
kr  to  the  myrrh  of  commerce.  From  spécimens  of  the  plant  taken  by 
Ehrenberg  to  Germany,  Nées  von  Esenbeck  refàrred  it  to  the  genns  Balsamo- 
dendron of  Kunth,  and  named  it  Baltamodendron  Myrrha.  This  genos 
was  formed  by  Kunth  from  the  Amyris,  and  includes  tne  Amyrit  K^^tfot 
Forskhal,  which  may  posaibly  also  produce  a  variety  of  myrrh.  The  new 
genus  differs  from  the  Jlmyri»,  chieây  in  having  the  stamens  beneath  instead 
of  upon  the  germ.  It  is  not  thought  by  De  CandoUe  suflieiently  distinct. 
For  the  generic  character  of  Amyris,  eee  Elemi. 

Bfdtttmodmdron  Myrrlia.    Fée,  Cours  d'Hist.  Nat.  Pharm.,  i.  641. 
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This  »  a  smaQ  Vnt,  with  a  atanted  tnink,  eoTend  vith  a  wfaitiah-graj  bark, 
and  farniahed  wilh  rough  abortive  branches  terminating  in  spines.  Th* 
kares  are  temate,  eonaisting  of  obotate,  blunt,  imooth,  obtnaely  denticvlate 
leafleta,  of  which  tbe  two  latéral  are  much  smaller  tfaan  that  at  tbe  end.  The 
fruit  is  oval  lanceolate,  pointed,  loDgitudinaliy  furrowed,  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  santMiided  at  its  base  by  the  persiateot  râlyz.  The  tree  growa  in  Arabia 
Félix,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Giaon,  in  dwarfiah  thickets,  intersperaed 
amoog  tbe  Acacis  and  Euphorbie.  The  juice  exudea  apontaneously,  and 
coocieiea  apon  the  bark. 

Formerly  the  beat  myrrh  waa  brought  from  the  ahorea  of  the  Red  Sea  by 
vay  of  Egypt  and  tbe  Levant,  and  hence  received  the  name  of  Turkey 
mjfrrhf  while  tbe  inferior  qu^tiea  weie  imported  from  the  Eaat  Indiea, 
and  commonly  called  Jndia  myrrh.  Thèse  titlea  bave  ceaaed  to  be  applica- 
ble; as  myrrh  of  ail  qualitiea  is  now  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  whither 
it  is  earrieid  from  Arabia  and  probably  from  Abyssinia.  It  is  usually  imported 
in  ehests  conlaining  between  one  and  two  bandred  weight.  Sometimea  the 
diflereot  qualifies  are  brought  separate;  but  sometimea  alao  more  or  lésa 
mingled,  so  tbat  it  is  neeessary  to  assort  them  by  the  band.  Only  the  beat 
kind  abould  be  selected  for  médical  use. 

Froptrtiet.  Myrrh  is  in  small  irregular  fragments  or  tears,  or  in  larger 
BMaaes  composed  apparenlly  of  aggluiinated  portions  differing  somewhat  in 
their  shade  of  colour.  The  pièces  are  ezceedingly  irregular  in  thape  and 
aixe,  being  sometimea  not  larger  than  a  pea,  and  aometimes,  though  rarely, 
almost  as  large  as  the  fist.  They  are  often  powdery  upon  the  surface. 
When  of  good  quality,  myrrh  is  reddiah-yellow  or  reddish-brown  and  trans- 
Ineeatt  of  a  strong  peculiar  somewhat  fragrant  odour,  and  a  bitter  aromatic 
taste.  It  is  brittle  aod  pnlverizable,  presenting,  when  broken,  a  shining 
sarface,  which  in  the  larger  masses  is  very  irregular,  and  aometimes  ex- 
hibits  opaque  whitish  or  yellowish  veins.  In  powder  it  La  of  a  light  yellowish 
eoloor.  Under  the  teeth  it  is  at  first  friable,  but  soon  softens  and  becomes 
adhesire.  It  is  inflammable,  but  does  not  bum  vigorotuly,  and  is  not  fusible 
by  beat.  Ils  spécifie  gravity  is  stated  at  1-30.  The  inferior  kind  of  myrrh, 
eemmonly  called  Jndiamyrrh,  is  in  pièces  much  darkerthan  thoee  described, 
more  opaque,  less  odorous,  and  often  abounding  with  impurities.  We  bave 
aeen  pièces  of  India  myrrh  enclosing  large  crystals  of  common  sait,  as  if 
the  juice  might  bave  fallen  from  the  tree  and  concreted  upon  the  groond, 
wbere  this  minerai  abounds.  Pièces  of  bdeUium  and  other  gummy  or 
leaioons  substances  of  onknown  origin  are  oflen  mixed  with  it.  It  is  best 
to  porcbase  myrrh  in  mass  ;  aa  in  powder  it  is  very  liable  to  adultérations 
whieb  are  not  easily  detected. 

Myrrh  is  partially  aoiuble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Triturated  with 
water  it  forma  an  opaque  yellowish  or  whitish  emulsion,  which  depoaits  the 
larger  portion  of  the  myrrh  upon  standing.  Its  alcoholic  tincture  is  ren- 
dered  opaque  by  the  addition  of  water,  but  throws  down  no  precipitate. 
Aecording  to  Nenmann,  alcohol  and  water  severally  extraci  the  whole  of  its 
odoor  and  taste.  By  distillation  a  volatile  oil  rises,  having  the  peculiar 
âavoar  of  myrrh,  and  leaving  tbe  residue  in  tbe  retort  aimply  bitter.  The 
gnm-resin  ia  soluble  in  aolniiona  of  the  alkalies,  and  when  triturated  with  them 
in  a  crystalline  atate  forma  a  tenacioua  liquid.  Hence  carbonate  of  potassa 
nay  be  used  to  facilitale  its  anspension  in  water.  Braconnot  found  2-5  parts 
of  volatile  oil  and  23  parts  of  a  bitter  reain,  46  of  soluble,  and  12  of  insolu- 
ble gnm  in  the  hundred.  (w^rm.  de  Chim.,  Ixvii.,  52.)  Pelletier  gives  aa  tbe 
rcsolt  of  bis  analyais,  34  per  cent,  of  resin,  with  a  small  proportion  of  vola- 
tile oil,  and  66  per  cent  of  gum.    Accoiding  to  Biandea,  it  conlains  in  on* 
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bandred  parts,  2-((0  of  volatile  oil,  8S-S4  of  a  soft  bitter  resîn,  sohible  in 
ether,  6-66  of  a  tasteless  lesin,  insoluble  in  ether,  64*88  of  gum  with  traces 
of  various  salts,  9*30  of  tragacanthin  (bassorin),  besides  salts  of  potassa  and 
lime,  water,  and  inipurities. 

Médical  Froperttet  and  Utti.  Myrrh  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  with  some 
tendency  to  the  longs,  and  perhaps  to  the  utérus.  Hence  it  is  employed  as 
an  expectorant  and  emmenagogue,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  in  the 
absence  of  fébrile  excitement  or  acute  inflammation.  The  complaints  in 
vhich  it  is  usually  administered  are  chronic  catarrh,  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
humoral  asthma,  other  pectoral  affections  in  which  the  secietion  of  mucas  is 
abundant  but  not  easily  expectorated,  chlorosis,  amenorrhsa,  and  the  varions 
affections  connected  with  this  state  of  the  utérine  function.  It  is  generally 
given  combined  with  the  chalybeates  or  other  tonics,  and  in  araenorrhoea 
Tery  frequenUy  with  aloes.  It  is  used  also  as  a  local  application  to  spongy 
gums,  the  aphthous  sore  mouth  of  chiidren,  and  various  kinds  of  unhealthy 
ulcéra.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  and  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  powder  or  pill,  or  suspended  in  water,  as  in  the  famous  antihectic  roix« 
tore  of  Dr.  Griffith,  which  bas  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmaeopœias 
with  the  title  of  Mistura  Ferri  ComposUa.  The  watery  infusion  is  also 
sometimes  given,  and  an  aqueous  extract  has  been  recommended  as  milder 
tban  the  medicine  in  substance.  The  tincture  is  used  chiefly  as  an  extemal 
application. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoetum  Aloës  Compositum,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Mistura 
Ferri  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pilulte  Aloës  et  Myrrh»,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pil.  Assafcetidie,  Ed.;  Fil.  Ferri  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond., 
Dub.;  Pil.  Galbani  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Fil.  Rhei  Comp., 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Tinctura  Myrrhse,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

NUX  VOMICA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Nux  Vomica. 

••  The  seeds  of  Strychnos  Nux  vomica."  V.  S.,  Ed.  "  Strychnos  nux 
vomica.  Semina."  Lond. 

Noix  Tumique,  Fr.;  Krahonaugen,  BrechnOsse,  Oerm.;  Noce  vomica,  Ital.;  Nacx  vo- 
mica, Span.  ' 

Strychnos.  Sex.  Sytt.  Fentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Apocynaces. 

Oen.  Ch.  Corolla  five-cleft.  Berry  one-celled,  with  a  ligneous  rind. 
WUld. 

StrychnoB.  Nux  vomica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1062;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
p.  222.  t.  79.  This  tree  is  of  a  moderate  size,  with  numerous  strong 
branches  covered  with  a  smooth,  dark  gray  bark.  The  young  branches  are 
long,  flexoous,  very  smooth,  dark  green,  and  fumished  with  oval  roundish, 
entire,  smooth,  and  shining  leaves,  having  three  or  five  ribs,  and  placed 
opposite  to  each  other  on  short  foolstalks.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
fnnnel-shaped,  and  disposed  in  terminal  eorymbs.  The  fruit  is  a  roond 
berry,  about  as  large  as  an  orange,  covered  with  a  smooth,  yellow  ororange- 
coloured,  hard,  fragile  rind,  and  containing  numerous  seeds  embedded  in  a 
juicy  pulp. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  growing  in  Bengal,  Malabar,  on 
the  c6ast  of  Cororaandel,  in  Ceyion,  in  numerous  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  in  Cochin-çhina,  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  The 
wood  and  the  root  are  very  bitter,  and  employed  in  the  East  Indies  for  the 
cure  of  intermittents.    The  radieei  eolubtinm,  and  lipium  eolt^rinum. 
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«r  the  older  writen,  vhich  hâve  been  long  known  in  Europe  ai  narcotio 
poisons,  are  ascribed  bf  some  writers  to  this  species  of  Strychnos,  ander, 
liie  impression  that  it  is  identical  with  the  S.  CohArina,  to  which  Linneena 
lefers  them.  They  hâve  been  ascertained  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  to  con- 
tain  a  large  qnantity  of  strychnia.  The  bark  is  said  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy, 
Professer  of  Chemistry  in  the  Médical  Collège  of  Calcutta,  to  answer  ex- 
act/y (o  the  description  given  by  aathors  of  the  faUe  angtutura,  and,  like 
that,  to  eontain  a  large  quantity  of  bracia.  The  identity  of  the  twd  barka 
bas  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Pereira,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  compar- 
iog  spécimens  of  them  together.  (See  Angtutura.)  The  only  ofiScinal  por- 
tion of  the  plant  is  the  seeds. 

Thèse  are  circnlar,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  or 
tfaiee  lines  in  thicknesa,  flat,  or  slightly  convex  on  one  aide  and  concave  on 
the  other.  They  are  thickly  covered  with  fine,  silky,  ahining,  ash-coloured 
or  yeUowish-gray  hairs,  attached  to  a  thin  fragile  coating,  which  cloaely 
invests  the  interior  nncleos  or  kernel.  This  is  very  bard,  homy,  usnally 
whitish  and  semitransparent,  sometimes  dark-colonred  and  opaque,  and  of 
«ery  difficult  polverization.  The  powder  is  yellowish-gray,  and  has  a  faint 
swvetish  odour.  Ths  seeds  are  destitute  of  odour,  but  hâve  an  acrid  very 
bitler  taste,  which  is  mueh  stronger  in  the  kernel  than  in  the  investing  mem- 
brane.  They  impart  their  virtues  to  water,  but  more  readily  to  diluted  alcohol. 
Nnx  vomica  has  been  analyzed  by  several  chemists,  but  moat  accurately  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventon,  who  discovered  in  it  two  alkaline  principles,  ttrych- 
RM  and  bruda,  nnited  with  a  peculiar  acid  which  they  named  igasurie.  Its 
otber  eonstitnents  are  a  yellow  oolouring  matter,  a  concrète  oil,  gum«  starch, 
bassorin,  and  a  small  qnantity  of  wax.  Strychnia  and  brucia  are  its  active 
pinciples. 

Strychnia  was  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  A.  D.  1818,  both 
ia  the  nux  vomica  and  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  received  its  name  from  the 
generic  title  of  the  plants  (Strychnos),  to  which  thèse  two  products  belong. 
Aecording  to  thèse  chemists,  it  exista  mueh  more  abundantly  in  the  bean  of 
St  Ignatins  than  in  the  nux  vomica,  the  former  yielding  1-2  per  cent.,  the 
latter  only  0'4  per  cent,  of  the  alkali.  For  an  account  of  its  properties  and 
■ode  of  préparation,  aee  Strychnia,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

Brucia  was  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  first  in  the  bark  called 
/«be  anguttura,  in  combination  with  gallic  acid,  and  subseqnently,  asso- 
ctated  with  strychnia  in  the  form  of  igasurates,  in  the  nux  vomica  and  bean 
of  Su  Ignatioa.  It  is  crystallizable  ;  and  its  crystals  are  said  to  eontain 
18-41  percent  of  water.  It  is  without  smell,  but  of  a  permanent,  harsh, 
very  bitter  taste  ;  soluble  in  860  parts  of  cold,  and  500  of  boiling  water  ;  very 
soinble  in  alcohol,  whether  hot  or  cold  ;  but  insoluble  in  ether  and  the  fixed 
ofls,  and  only  slightly  dissolved  by  the  volatile  oils.  It  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  but  melts  at  a  température  a  little  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and  on 
eooling  eongeals  into  a  mass  resembling  wax.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts 
with  the  acids.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  produces  with  brucia  or  its  salts  an 
intense  crimson  colour,  which  changes  to  yellow  by  heat,  and  upon  the 
addition  of  protochloride  of  tin  becomes  violet.  Thèse  efiècts  are  peculiar 
to  bmeia,  and,  if  produced  with  strychnia,  évince  the  présence  of  the  former 
dkali.  Aecording  to  MM.  Larocque  and  Thibierge,  the  chloride  of  gold 
produees,  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  brucia,  précipitâtes  at  first  milky, 
then  eoffiee-coloured,  and  finally  chocolate-brown.  {Joum.  de  Chim.  Med., 
OcL,  1842.)  Brucia  is  analogous  in  its  opération  to  strychnia,  but  possesses, 
aeeording  to  M.  Andral,  only  about  one-twelfth  of  its  strength,  when  the 
latter  principle  is  entirely  pure.     It  is  therefore  seldom  employed  ;  and  it  is 
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unnecessary  to  inaert  a  proceu  for  its  préparation.  Itis  saffieientto  observe, 
that  it  may  be  procured  from  faite  Augiistura  bark,  in  a  manner  essentially 
the  same  with  that  in  wliich  strychnia  is  procured  from  the  nax  vomica  ; 
with  tbia  différence,  that  the  alcoholie  extract,  obtained  from  the  precipitate 
produced  by  lime  or  mag^nesia,  should  be  treated  with  oxalie  aeid,  and 
sabeequently  with  a  mixture  of  rectified  aicohol  and  ether,  which  take  up 
the  colouring  matter,  leaving  the  oxalate  of  brucia.  This  is  decomposed  by 
magneaia,  and  the  brucia  is  separated  by  aicohol,  which  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration,  yields  it  in  the  state  of  crystals.  A.ccordiD^  to  Dr.  Fuss,  whose 
expérimenta  wererepeated  and  confirmed  by  Professor  Erdman,  brucia  is  not 
a  distinct  alkali,  but  merely  a  compound  of  strychnia  and  resin.  {Peràra'j 
Materia  Medica.) 

Médical Propertiu  and  Uiei.  Nux  vomica  is  very  peculiar  in  its  opération 
npoD  the  System.  In  very  amall  doses,  frequently  repeated,  it  is  tonic,  and 
ia  aaid  to  be  diuretic,  and  occasionaliy  diaphoretic  and  laxative.  When  it  ia 
given  in  larger  doses,  so  as  to  bring  the  System  decidedly  under  its  influence, 
Its  action  appears  to  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  nerves  of  motion,  probably 
throngh  the  médium  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Its  opération  is  evinced  at  first 
by  a  feeling  of  weight  and  weakness,  with  tremblinga  in  the  limbs,  and  some 
rigidity  on  attempting  motion.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  permanent 
involuntary  muscular  contraction,  aa  in  tetanus;  bot  at  the  same  time  fréquent 
atarts  or  spasms  occur,  aa  if  the  patient  had  received  a  ahock  of  electricity. 
Thèse  spasms  are  at  first  brougbt  on  by  some  exciUng  cause,  aa  by  a  slight 
blow  or  an  attempt  to  move;  but,  if  the  medicine  ia  persevered  in,  occur  with* 
eut  extraneoua  agency,  and  are  sometimes  fréquent  and  violent.  In  aevere 
caaes  there  ia  occasionaliy  gênerai  rigidity  of  the  muscles.  A  sensé  of  beat 
in  the  atomach,  constriction  of  the  throat  and  abdomen,  tightness  of  the  chest, 
and  rétention  of  urine  are  frequently  experienced,  to  a  greater  or  lésa  extent, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  medicine  administered.  It  sometimes,  alao, 
producea  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo,  contracted  pupil,  and  dimness  of  vision, 
thus  proving  that  it  is  capable  of  acting  on  the  brain  as  well  as  the  spinal 
marrow.  Sensations  analogous  to  those  attending  imperfect  palsy,  such  aa 
formication,  tingling,  &c.,  are  experienced  in  some  cases  upon  the  surface. 
The  puise  ia  not  materially  affected,  though  sometimea  slighly  increased  ia 
frequency.  In  over  doses,  the  medicine  is  capable  of  producing  fatal  effects. 
Given  to  the  inferior  animais  in  fatal  dosea  it  producea  great  anxiety,  di£Scult 
and  confined  breathing,  retching  to  vomit,  nniversal  tremora,  apaamodic  action 
of  the  muacles,  and  ultimately  violent  convulsions.  Death  ia  anpposed  to 
take  place  from  a  suspension  of  respiration,  resulting  from  a  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  muscles  concemed  in  the  proceas.  Upon  diaaection,  no 
traces  of  inflammatory  action  are  observable,  unless  large  quantities  of  the 
nux  vomica  hâve  been  swallowed,  when  the  stomach  appears  inflamed.  A. 
division  of  the  spinal  marrow  near  the  occiput,  does  not  prevent  the  peculiar 
effects  of  the  medicine,  so  that  the  intervention  of  the  brain  ia  not  essential 
to  its  action.  That  it  entera  the  circulation  and  ia  bronght  into  contact  with 
the  parts  upon  which  it  acts,  ia  rendered  évident  by  the  expérimenta  of 
Magendie  and  others. 

Nux  vomica  bas  long  been  employed  in  India,  and  was  known  aa  a  me- 
diiàne  to  the  Arabian  physicians.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  haa  at 
various  times  been  recommended  aa  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  and  aa  a 
remedy  in  intermittents,  dyspepeia,  pyrosis,  gastrodynia,  dysentery,  colica 
pictonum,  worms,  mania,  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  rheumatism,  and  hy- 
drophobia.  It  is  said  to  hâve  effectually  cuied  obstioate  spasmodic  aathma. 
Ita  peculiar  influence  upon  the  nerves  of  motion,  to  which  the  public  atten- 
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tion  was  firat  called  by  Magendie,  suggested  to  M.  Fouquier,  a  French  phy> 
sician,  the  applicaiion  of  the  remedy  to  paralytic  aiTections  ;  and  his  success 
vas  sacb  as  to  induce  bim  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  resuit  of  hi« 
expérience.  Others  hâve  subsequenily  employed  it  with  variable  success; 
but  the  expérience  in  its  favour  so  much  prédominâtes,  that  it  may  now  be 
considered  a  standard  remedy  in  palsy.  It  is  a  singular  fact  attested  by 
numeroDs  witnesses,  that  its  action  is  directed  more  especially  to  the  para- 
lytic part,  exciiing  contraction  in  this  before  it  is  extended  to  other  muscles. 
The  medicine,  however,  shouid  be  administered  with  judgment,  and  never 
given  in  cases  depending  on  inflammation  or  organic  lésion  of  tiie  brain  or 
spinal  marrow,  nntil  after  the  removal  of  the  primary  aflection  by  bleeding 
or  other  depletory  measnres.  It  bas  been  fomid  more  successful  in  gênerai 
palsy  and  paraplegia,  than  in  hemiplegia,  and  bas  freqnently  effected  cures 
in  [wlsy  of  the  bladder,  incontinence  of  urine  from  paraîysis  of  the  sphincter, 
amaarosis,  and  other  cases  of  partial  palsy,  and  bas  been  employed  with 
asserted  sticcess  in  prolapsus  ani  and  impotence.  It  bas  recently  been  recom- 
Bended  in  neuralgia. 

Noz  Tomiea  may  be  given  in  powder  in  the  dose  of  five  grains,  repeated 
tfaree  or  four  tinies  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  till  its  efiects  are  expe- 
rienced.  In  this  form,  however,  it  is  very  oncertain;  and  fi fty  grains  bave 
been  given  with  little  or  no  efiect.  It  is  most  readily  redoced  to  powder  by 
iiling  or  grating,  and  the  raspings  may  be  rendered  finer  by  first  steaming 
tfaem,  then  drying  them  by  stove  beat,  and  lastty  rubbing  Ihem  in  a  mortar. 
Ilie  Edinbnrgh  (Collège  direct  that  the  seeds  shonld  be  first  well  softened 
vith  steam,  then  sliced,  dried,  and  ground  in  a  cofTee-mill. 

The  alcoholic  extnct  is  more  convenient  and  more  certain  in  its  opération. 
From  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  may  be  given  in  tbe  forra  of  pill,  repeated  as 
above-mentioned,  and  gradually  increased.  (See  Extraetwn  Nueis  Vomiea.) 
The  watery  extract  is  comparatively  feeble. 

Slryehnia  bas  recendy  been  mncb  used,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
greater  certainty  and  uniformity  of  action.  Its  eflects  are  precisely  similar. 
With  the  exception  of  pmssic  acid,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  violent  poison 
in  tbe  catalogue  of  medieines,  and  sbould  therefore  be  administered  with 
great  caution.  The  dose  is  from  one-twelftb  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  repeated 
twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased.  Even  the  sraallest 
qoantity  mentioned  sometimes  produces  spasmodic  symptoms,  and  thèse 
generally  occnr  when  the  dose  is  augmented  to  half  a  grain  three  times  a 
ëay.  The  System  is  not  so  soon  babituated  to  its  impression  as  to  that  of 
the  narcotics  generally;  so  that,  after  its  effects  are  experienced,  it  is  nnneces- 
sary  to  go  on  increasing  the  dose.  Strychnia  has  been  applied  extemally 
with  advantage  in  amaurosis.  It  shouid  be  sprinkled  upon  a  blislered  sur- 
ikce  near  tbe  temples,  in  the  qnantity  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain,  moming  and 
crening  ;  and  the  quantity  may  be  gradually  augmented.  Tbe  best  form  of 
•dministratioB  is  tbat  of  pill,  in  conséquence  of  tbe  excessive  bittemess  of 
the  solntion.  Strychnia  may,  however,  be  given,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  in 
waler  by  the  intervention  of  an  acid. 

Bruda  may  be  nsed  for  the  same  porposes  with  strychnia  in  the  dose  of 
oae  grain  twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Bardsiey  fonnd'  tbat  the  quantity 
of  two  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day,  was  seldom  exceeded  without  the 
eeemrenee  of  tbe  characteristic  efieets  of  the  medicine.  Magendie  has  fonnd 
«his  alkali  very  nseful  in  small  doses  as  a  tonic.  He  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose  one-eightb  of  a  grain  freqnently  repeated. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractam  Nncis  Vomies,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Strychnia,  U.  8., 
JiMmtL,  Ed.  W. 
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OLEA. 
Oils. 

Thèse  are  liquid  or  86lid  substancea,  characterized  by  an  unctooDS  feel, 
inflammability,  and  the  property  of  leavine  a  greasy  stain  opon  paper. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  fixed  and  volatile,  distinguished,  as 
their  names  imply,  by  their  différent  habitudes  in  relation  to  the  vaporizing 
inflaence  of  calorie. 

1.  OLEA  FIXA.  Fixtd  Oib. 

Thèse  are  termed  Oi.ea  bxfrksba,  expretted  oila,  in  the  Dublin  Pbarma. 
copoeia,  in  which  alone  they  are  designated  as  a  dass. 

The  fixed  oils,  though  existing  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  various 
parts  of  plants,  are  fumisbed  for  use  exclusively  by  the  fruit;  and,  «s  a  gêne- 
rai rule,  are  most  abundant  in  the  dicolyledonous  seeds.  They  are  obtained 
either  by  submitting  the  bmised  seeds  to  pressure  in  hempen  bags,  or  by 
boiling  them  in  water,  and  skianning  off  the  oil  as  it  rises  to  the  surface. 
When  pressure  is  eroployed,  it  is  customary  to  prépare  the  seeds  for  the 
presa  by  exposing  them  to  a  moderate  heat,  so  as  to  render  the  oil  more 
liquid,  and  Ihus  enable  it  to  flow  out  more  readily. 

The  consistence  of  the  fixed  oils  varies  from  that  of  tallow  to  perfect 
fluidity,  but  by  far  tbe  greater  part  are  liquid  at  ordinary  températures. 
They  are  somewhat  viscid,  transparent,  and  usually  of  a  yellowiah  colour, 
which  disappears  wlien  they  are  treated  with  animal  charcoal.  When  pure 
they  hâve  little  taste  or  sniell.  They  are  lighter  than  water,  varying  in 
spécifie  gravity  from  0-913  to  0-Q36.  {Berzelitu.)  They  difiier  very  rouch 
in  their  point  of  congélation,  olive  oil  becoming  solid  a  little  above  32°  F., 
while  linseed  oil  remains  fluid  at  4°  below  zéro.  They  are  not  volalilizable 
vithout  décomposition.  At  about  600°  they  boil,  and  are  converted  into 
vapour,  which,  when  condensed,  is  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
oleic  and  margaric  acids,  together  with  benzoic  acid,  another  volatile  aeid, 
and  an  empyreumatic  oil.  Exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  dose  vessela,  they 
yield,  among  other  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  vegetables, 
a  large  quantity  of  the  combustible  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Heated  in  the  opçn  air  they  take  fire,  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  and  pro- 
ducing  water  and^carbonic  acid.  When  kept  in  air-tight  vessels,  they  remain 
unchanged  for  a  great  length  of  time,  but  exposed  to  the  atmosphère,  they 
attract  oxygen,  and  ultimately  become  concrète.  Some,  in  drying,  lose 
their  unctuous  feel,  and  are  converled  into  a  transparent,  yellowiah,  fiexible 
solid.  Thèse  are  called  drymg'oUi..  Others,  especially  such  as  contain 
mneilag^nous  impurities,  beeenae  rancid^  aequiring  a  sharp  taste,  and  unplea- 
sant  smell.  This  change  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  acid,  from  which 
the  oil  may  be  freed  by  boiling  it  for  a  short  time  with  hydrate  of  magnesia 
and  water.  The  fixed  oils  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  miscible  with  that 
fluid  by  means  of  mucilage,  forming  mixtures  which  are  called  emulsions. 
They  are  in  gênerai  very  sparingly  aoluble  in  aleohol,  but  readily  dissolved 
by  ether,  which  serves  to  separate  them  from  other  vegetable  proximate 
principles.  By  the  aid  of  heat  they  dissolve  sulphur  and  phosphoros. 
ChloRlIft-  and  iodine  are  converted  by  them  into  muriatic  and  hydriodie 
acids,  which  reacting  upon  the  oils  increase  their  consistence,  and  uhimitely 
reader  them  as  hard  as  wax.    The  stronger  acida  décompose  them,  ginuf 
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me,  amoDg  other  producls,  to  the  oleic  and  margaric  acids.  Boiled  with 
dUuied  nilric  acid,  they  are  converted  into  malic  and  oxalic  acids,  besides 
other  subatances  usually  resultiag  froni  ihe  action  of  tbis  acid  upon  vegeta- 
ble  matter.  Several  acids  are  dissolved  by  them  without  producing  any 
woaible  change.  They  combine  with  salifiable  bases  ;  but  at  the  moment  of 
cofflbination  undergo  a  change,  by  which  they  are  converted  into  a  peculiar 
substance  called  glycerin,  and  into  the  oleic  and  margaric  acids,  which  unité 
with  the  base  employed.  The  compoands  of  thèse  acids  with  potassa  and 
soda  are  called  soaps.  (See  Sapo  and  Emplastrum  Plumbi.')  The  fixed  oils 
dissolve  many  of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  the  volatile  oils,  resin,  and  other 
proximate  principles  of  pïatits.  They  consist  of  two  distinct  substances,  one 
of  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  températures,  and  therefore  called  olëin,  the 
other  solid,  and  called  margarin.  The  more  solid  ingrédient  of  the  vegetable 
oils  was  originally  called  slearin,  the  name  applicd  to  the  analogous  ingré- 
dient of  the  animal  oils,  with  which  it  was  supposed  by  Chevreul,  the  dis- 
eoverer  of  tbis  complex  constitution  of  oleaginouti  substances,  to  be  identical. 
It  has,  bowever,  been  found  to  be  essentially  différent,  yielding  margaric 
acid  in  the  process  of  saponification,  while  stearin  yields  stearic  acid  ;  and  a 
new  name  has  accordingly  been  conferred  upon  it  For  the  mode  of  sepa- 
rating  the  liquid  from  the  solid  principles  of  oils,  as  well  as  for  an  account 
of  their  distinctive  properties,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  article  Adep». 
Margarin  is  distinguished  from  stearin  by  its  greater  fusibility,  and  by  its 
solubility  in  cold  ether;  and  the  two  principles  may  be  separated  by  the 
action  of  boiling  ether,  which  dissolves  both,  but  deposits  the  stearin  upon 
cooling,  while  it  retains  the  margarin  and  yields  it  by  evaporation.  Thèse 
principles,  however,  are  thought  by  Berzelius  not  to  be  absolutely  identical 
in  the  différent  oils  ;  as  they  hâve  différent  points  of  congélation  and  liqué- 
faction, according  to  the  substance  from  which  they  are  derived.*  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  or  nitrous  acid  fumes,  olein  is  converted  into  a  deep- 
yellow  butyraceous  mass.  If  this  be  treated  with  warm  alcohol,  a  deep 
orange-red  oil  is  dissolved,  and  a  peculiar  fatty  matter  remains,  called 
dmdin.  It  is  white,  fusible  at  07°,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  readUy  soluble  in  ether,  and  converted,  by  saponification  with 
the  alkalies,  into  a  peculiar  acid,  denominated  elaïdic  acid,  and  into  glycerin. 
{Kane'g  Chemiatry.)  The  view  now  taken  of  the  nature  of  olein,  margarin, 
stearin,  elaïdin,  and  other  similar  fatty  matters,  is  that  they  are  compounds 
of  the  oleic.  margaric,  stearic,  elaïdic  acids,  &c.,  with  glycerin;  and  in  the 
process  of  saponification,  the  alkali  takes  the  oily  acid  and  sets  glycerin  /ree. 

*  Sonie  interestiog  rcfulti  in  relation  to  tbe  fixed  oils  hâve  boen  obtained  b;  MM. 
Pelooze  and  Boadet,  and  publiahed  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  tom.  xxir.  p.  385.  Ac- 
cording to  thèse  cbemi^ti!,  tlie  variable  fuaibility  ofthe  margarin  and  stearin  of  fixed  oila, 
«bich  haa  indaced  «orne  chemiata  to  believe  that  they  ara  teietMy  not  entirel/  identical 
atabtained  from  différent  oila,  ia  owing  to  the  exiatenoe  of  definiie  combinaliona  of  mar. 
laria  and  ateario  reapectively  with  olein  ;  and  each  of  theae  principlea,  in  a  atatc  ofpurity, 
il  probably  the  aame  from  wnalever  aource  derived,  vhether  from  vegetable  or  from  ani. 
mal  bits.  Thua  they  foand  the  aame  margarin  in  palm  oil  and  in  human  fat.  But  Ihere 
appearto  be  two  diatinct  kinds  of  olein,  one  existing  in  the  drying  oil»,  aa  linaecd  oil,  the 
oil  of  poppiea,  &c.,  the  uther  in  the  oila  which  are. not  drying,  aa  in  olive  oil,  almond  oil, 
koataa  fat,  aod  lard.  Thèse  Iwo  forma  of  olein  are  différent  in  their  solubility  in  différent 
menstma,  aod  in  the  circumatancea  that  one  is  drying  and  the  other  not  so,  that  one  re- 
maina  liqnid  nnder  the  action  of  nitroaa  acid,  while  the  other  ia  converted  by  it  into  a 
aoiid  aal»lance  called  tla\din,  and  finally  that  the  former  contains  much  leaa  hydrogen 
tiun  the  latter.  Beaidea,  the  oleic  acid  fbrmed  in  the  process  of  saponification  by  thèse 
two  Itioda  of  olein  ia  decidedly  différent,  inaamnch  as,  in  the  one  case,  it  is  converted  by 
■MroQB  acid  into  «faiiiie  acid,  and  in  the  other  is  not  thos  clianged.— JVote  U>  Fmtrtk  EdU 
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The  ultimate  conatituente  of  the  fixed  oils  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxjgea, 
the  bydrogen  being  in  much  larger  proportion  than  is  neceesary  to  form 
trater  with  the  oxygen.  Tbose  whicii  are  least  fusible  contaia  most  carbon 
and  least  oxygen  ;  and,  according  to  de  Saussure,  tbeir  solubility  in  alcohol 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  their  aoiount  of  oxygen.  {Berzeliut.)  Some  of 
them  contain  a  very  minute  proportion  of  nltrogeiL. 

2.  OLEA.  VOLATILIA.  Folaiik  oOs. 

Thèse  are  sometimes  called  distUled  oiU,  from  the  mode  ia  which  they 
are  usually  procured  ;  sometimes  easentitd  oils,  from  the  circamstance  that 
they  possess,  in  a  concentrated  state,  the  properties  of  the  plants  from  which 
they  are  derived.  In  tbe  Pharmacopœias  of  the  United  States  and  London, 
the  former  tide  bas  been  adopted  ;  in  that  of  Dublin,  tbe  latter  ;  the  Edin- 
burgh  Collège  use  the  term  volatile  oils. 

They  exist  in  ail  odoriferous  vegetables,  sometimes  pervading  the  whole 
plant,  sometimes  con&ned  to  a  single  part  ;  in  some  instances  contained  in 
distinct  cellules,  and  preserved  after  desiccation,  in  others  formed  upon  the 
surface  as  in  roany  flowers,  and  exhaled  as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  Oc- 
casionally  two  or  more  are  found  in  différent  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Thus 
the  orange  tree  produces  one  volatile  oil  in  ils  leaves,  another  in  ils  flowers, 
and  a  third  in  the  rind  of  its  fruit.  In  a  few  instances,  when  existing  in  dis- 
tinct cellules,  they  may  be  obtained  by  pressure,  as  from  the  rind  of  the 
lemon  and  orange;  but  they  are  generally  procured  by  distillation  with  water. 
(See  Olea  Destitlata.)  Sometimes  the  volatile  oils  obtained  by  distillation 
are  formed,  during  the  process,  eut  of  substances  of  a  différent  nature 
pre-existing  in  the  plant.  This  is  tbe  cas«  with  the  oils  of  bitter  almonds 
and  mustard. 

The  volatile  oils  are  usually  yellowish,  but  sometimes  brown,  red,  green, 
or  even  blue,  and  occasionally  colourless.  They  hâve  a  strong  odour,  re- 
sembling  that  of  the  plants  from  which  they  were  procured,  though  generally 
less  agreeable.  Their  tasté  is  hot  and  pungent,  and  when  they  are  diluted 
is  often  grateliilly  aromatic.  The  greater  number  are  lighter  than  water; 
some  are  heavier;  and  their  sp.gr.  varies  from  0-847  to  1-17.*  They  par- 
tially  rise  in  vapour  at  ordinary  températures,  diffusing  their  peculiar  odour, 
and  are  eompletely  volatilized  by  beat.  Their  boHing  point  is  varions, 
generally  as  high  as  320*  F.,  and  sometimes  higher  ;  but  most  of  them  rise 
readily  with  the  vapour  of  boiling  water.  When  distilled  alone,  they  almost 
always  undergo  partial  décomposition.  They  differ  also  in  their  point  of 
congélation.  A  few  are  solid  at  ordinary  températures,  several  become  so 
at  32°  F.,  and  many  remain  liquid  considerably  below  this  point.  Heated 
in  the  open  air,  the  volatile  oils  take  fire,  and  burn  with  a  bright  flame  at- 
tended  with  much  smoke.  Exposed  at  ordinary  températures,  they  absorb 
oxygen,  assume  a  deeper  colour,  become-tbicker  and  less  odorous,  and  are 
ultimately  converted  into  resin.  This  change  takes  place  most  rapidly  un- 
der  the  influence  of  light.  Before  the  altération  is  complète,  tbe.  remaining 
portion  of  oil  may  be  recovered  by  distillation.  Some  of  them,  uistead  of 
resin,  form  well-cbaracterized  acids  by  cnmbinatioo  with  oxygen. 

The  volatile  oils  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Agitated  with  this 
fiuid  ibey  render  it  milky.;  but  separate  upon  standing,  leaving  tbe  water 
impregnated  with  their  odour  and  taste.  This  imprégnation  ia  more  com- 
plète when  water  is  distilled  with  tbe  oils,  or  from  the  plants  containing 

*  The  oil  of  the  OauMtria  vroeumheru,  a  nstiro  plani,  ia  eaid  ta  hare  the  eztraofdi- 
ray  sp.  gr.  of  117.  (Jaum.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  iii.  199.) 
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then.  Tritoration  with  magnesia  or  its  carbonate  renders  them  macli  more 
sohible,  probaUy  in  conséquence  of  presenting,  by  their  minute  division,  a 
more  extensive  surface  to  ihe  action  of  the  solvant.  The  intervention  of 
sQgar  also  greatly  increases  their  solubility,  and  affords  a  convenient  method 
of  preparing  them  for  internai  use.  Most  of  them  are  very  soluble  in  alco« 
bot,  and  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  its  freedom  from  water.  The  oils 
«bich  contain  no  oxygen  are  scarcely  soluble  in  diluted  alcohol,  and,  ac> 
eordingto  de  Saussure,  their  solubility  generally  in  this  liquid  is  proportionate 
to  tbe  quantity  of  oxygen  whicb  Ihey  contain.  They  are  retwlily  dissolved 
by  ether. 

Tbe  volatile  oils  dissolve  sulphur  and  phosphorus  with  the  aid  of  beat, 
and  deposit  them  on  cooling.  By  long  boiling  with  sulphur  they  form 
biown,  unctuous,  fetid  substances,  formerly  called  balaama  of  sulphur. 
They  absorb  chlorine,  whicb  converts  them  into  resin,  and  tben  combines 
wiib  the  resin.  lodine  produces  a  similar  effect.  They  are  decomposed  by 
tbe  strong  rainerai  acids,  and  unité  with  several  of  those  from  the  veg^etable 
kisgdoiB.  When  treated  with  a  caustic  alkali,  they  are  converted  into  resin, 
which  unités  with  the  alkali  to  form  a  kind  of  soap.  Several  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  and  varions  salts  which  easily  part  with  oxygen,  couvert  them  into 
retin.  The  volatile  oils  dissolve  many  of  tbe  proximste  principles  of  plants 
and  animais,  such  as  the  fixed  oils  and  fats,  resins,  camphor  and  several  of 
the  vegetable  alkalies. 

Tbe  volatile,  like  the  fixed  oils,  consist  of  distinct  principles,  which  are 
eoogealed  at  différent  températures,  and  may  be  separated  by  compressing 
the  Crozen  oil  between  tbe  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The  solid  matter  remains 
witbin  the  folds  ;  and  the  fluid  is  absorbed  by  tbe  paper,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  The  name  of  itearoplene  has  been 
ptopoeed  for  the  former,  that  of  eleoptene  for  tbe  latter.  The  solid  crys- 
talline  substances  deposited  by  certain  volatile  oils  upon  standing,  nsually 
eonsidered  as  camphor,  are  examples  of  stearoptene.  Some  of  thèse  are 
isoneric  with  the  oils  in  which  they  are  formed,  others  are  oxides.  Some 
oils,  nnder  the  influence  of  water,  deposit  crystalline  bodies  which  appear 
to  be  hydrates  of  the  respective  oils. 

The  nltimate  constituents  of  the  volatile  oils  are  usually  carbon,  hydrogen, 
aid  oxygen.  Some,  as  tlie  oils  of  turpentine  and  copaiba,  in  their  purest 
State,  contain  only  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Several,  according  to  de  Saussure, 
bave  nitrogen  in  their  composition  ;  and  the  oils  of  horse-radish  and  mustard 
eoDiain  sulphur. 

The  volatile  oils  are  often  sophisticated.  Âmong  the  most  common  adul- 
térations are  fixed  oils,  résinons  substances,  and  alcohol.  The  présence  of 
tbe  fixed  oils  may  be  known  by  the  permanent  greasy  stain  which  they  leave 
oa  paper,  while  that  occasioned  by  a  pure  volatile  oil  disappears  entirely 
when  exposed  to  heaU  They  may  also  in  gênerai  be  detected  by  their  com- 
parative insolubility  in  alcohol.  Both  the  fixed  oils  and  resins  are  left  behind 
when  the  adulterated  oil  is  distilled  with  water.  If  alcohol  is  présent,  the  oil 
beeomes  milky  when  agitated  with  water,  and  after  the  séparation  of  the 
liqnids,  the  water  occupies  more  spare  and  the  oil  less  than  before.  Tbe 
foUowing  method  of  detecting  alcohol  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Beral.  Put 
twelve  diops  of  the  snspected  oil  in  a  perfectly  dry  watcli-glass,  and  add  a 
pièce  of  potassium  abont  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin.  If  the  potassium 
remain  for  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  in  tbe  midst  of  the  liquid,  there  is  either 
no  alcohol  présent,  or  less  than  four  per  cent  If  it  disappear  in  fi  ve  minutes, 
the  oil  contains  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  if  in  less  than  a  minute 
tweaty-five  per  cent,  or  more.  M.  Borsarelli  employa  chloride  of  calcium  for 
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the  same  pnrpose.  This  he  introdtices  in  small  pièces,  well  dried  and  perfeetly 
free  from  powder,  into  a  small  cylindrical  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  about 
two-thirds  fiiled  ivith  the  oil  to  be  ezamined,  and  beats  the  tube  to  212°, 
occasionally  shaking  it.  If  there  be  a  considérable  proportion  of  alcohol, 
the  chloride  is  entirely  dissolved,  forming  a  solution  which  sinks  to  the  bot> 
tnm  of  the  tube  ;  if  only  a  very  small  quantity,  the  pièces  lose  their  form 
and  collect  at  the  bottom  in  a  white  adhering  mass  ;  if  none  at  ail,  they  re- 
main unchanged.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xxvi.  429.)  Sometimes  volatile  oils 
of  little  vaine  are  mixed  with  those  which  are  costly.  The  taste  and  smell 
afibrd  in  this  case  the  best  roeans  of  detecting  the  fraud.  The  spécifie 
gravity  of  the  oils  may  also  serve  as  a  test  of  their  purity.  When  oils,  of 
which  one  is  lighier  and  one  heavier  tban  water,  are  mixed,  they  are  sepa- 
rated  by  long  agitation  with  this  fluid,  and  will  take  a  place  corresponding 
to  their  respective  spécifie  gravities.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  an 
unadnlterated  oil  may  thus  be  separated  into  two  portions.  When  oil  of 
tarpentine  is  used  as  the  adultération,  it  may  be  known  by  remaining  in  part 
undisBolved,  when  the  mixture  is  treated  with  three  or  four  times  ils  volume 
of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0*84. 

Volatile  oils  may  be  preserved  without  change  in  small  well-stopped  bot- 
tles,  entirely  fiiled  with  the  oil,  and  excluded  from  the  light.  \V. 

OLEUM  AMYGDALiE.  1/^,5. 

Oil  ofAlmonds. 

"  The  fixed  oil  of  the  kernels  of  Amygdalus  commnnis."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  AMYGDALiE  OLEUM.  Amygdalus  communis.  Var.  a. 
Var.  0.  Oleum  ab  alterutriusque  nudets  expressum.  Lond.;  OLEUM 
AMYGDALARUM,  Bub. 

Huile  d'amandea,  Fr.;  MandelOl,  Oerm.;  Olio  di  mandorle,  Jtal.;  Aceyte  de  almen- 
drat,  Span. 

See  AMYGDALA. 

This  oil  is  obtained  equally  pure  from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds.  In  its 
préparation,  the  almonds,  after  having  been  deprived  of  a  reddish-brown 
powder  adhering  to  their  surface,  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  pièce  of 
coarse  linen,  are  ground  in  a  mill  resembling  a  cofiee-mill,  or  bruised  in  a 
stone  mortar,  and  then  submitted  to  pressure  in  canvas  sacks  between 
plates  of  iron  slightly  heated.  The  oil,  which  is  at  first  turbid,  is  clarified 
by  rest  and  filtration.  The  Dublin  Collège  directs  the  oil  to  be  prepared 
by  bruising  the  almonds,  and  then  expressing  withoul  beat.  Sometimes 
the  almonds  are  steeped  in  very  hot  water,  deprived  of  their  cuticle,  and 
dried  in  a  stove  previoosly  to  expression.  The  oil  is  thus  obtained  free 
from  colour,  but  in  no  other  respect  better.  Bitter  almonds,  when  treated 
in  this  way,  are  said  to  impart  a  smell  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  oil.  With 
regard  to  thèse,  therefore,  the  process  is  objectionable.  M.  Boullay  obtained 
fifty-four  per  cent,  of  oil  from  sweet  almonds,  Vogel  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
from  bitter  almonds. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  clear  and  colouriess,  or  slightly  tinged  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow,  is  nearly  inodorous,  and  bas  a  bland  sweetish  taste.  It  remains 
liquid  at  températures  considerably  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  from  0-917  to  0-92.  From  the  statement  of  Braconnot  it  appears 
to  contain  76  per  cent,  of  olein  and  24  of  margarin. 

It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  with  olive  oil;  and,  when suspended 
in  water  by  means  of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  eggs  and  loaf  sugar,  forma  a 
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reij  pleasant  emolsion.  nseful  in  catarrhal  and  other  pnlmonaiy  affections 
atiended  with  coogh.     From  a  flnidrachm  to  a  flaidounce  may  be  given  at  a 
doae. 
Offi  Pnp.  Ungaentum  Aqas  Roite,  U,  S.  W. 

OLEUM  BERGAMII.  U.  S. 
Oil  of  Bergamot. 

"  The  volatile  oil  of  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limetta  {De  CandolU)." 
U.S. 

Off.  Syn.  BERGAMII  OLEUM.  Citnis  Limetta  Bergamium.  Oleum  e 
fmelûs  cortice  deatUlcUvm.  Lond.f  BERGAMOTiE  OLEUM.  Volatile 
oil  of  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  Limetta.  Ed. 

Hoile  de  bergamotu-,  Fr.;  BergamiiUOl,  Germ.;  Oleo  di  berramotta,  Dal. 

Cmva.  See  AURANTII  CORTEX. 

Citms  Limetta.  DeCand.  ProdroTn.'i.639.  The  bergamot  tree  bas  been 
lanked  by  botaniste  generally  among  the  lemona,  but  ii  now  considered  as  a 
▼arietj  of  the  Citnis  Limetta  of  Risso,  and  is  so  placed  by  De  Candolle.  It 
bas  oblong  ovate,  dentate,  acute  or  obtuse  leaves,  somewhat  paler  on  the  under 
than  the  upper  surface,  and  with  footstallis  more  or  less  winged  or  roargined. 
The  fiowers  are  white,  and  usually  small  ;  the  fruit  pyriform  or  roundish, 
pale  yellow,  termioated  by  an  obtuse  point,  with  a  sourish  pulp,  and  concave 
réceptacles  of  oil  in  the  rind. 

The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  sourish,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  not  disagreeable 
to  the  taste.  The  rind  is  shining,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  abounds 
io  a  very  grateful  volatile  oil.  This  may  be  obtained  either  by  expression 
or  distillation.  In  the  former  case,  it  préserves  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the 
rind,  but  is  somewhat  turbid  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  limpid  but  less  sweet  The 
Diode  of  procuring  it  by  expression  is  exactiy  that  used  for  the  oil  of  lemons. 
(See  Oleum  Limonis.)  It  is  brought  from  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Portugal. 

The  oil  of  bergamot,  oflen  called  esséhce  of  bergamot,  bas  a  sweet,  very 
agreeable  odour,  a  bitter  aromatic  pungent  taste,  aud  a  pale-greenish  yellow 
eoloar.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-885,  and  its  composition  the  same  as  that  of  the  oil 
of  lemons.  Though  possessed  of  the  excitant  properties  of  the  volatile  oils 
ia  gênerai,  it  is  employed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  as  a  perfume. 

Off^  Prep.  Unguentum  Sulphuris,  Lond.;  Unguentum  Sulphuris  Com- 
poritam,  U.  S.,  I^nd.  W. 

OLEUM  BUBULUM.  V.S. 
Neats-foot  Oil. 

"  The  oil  prepared  from  the  bones  of  Bos  doroesticus."  U.  S. 

Hoila  de  pied  de  boear,  Fr.;  OchienfoMefett,  Oerm. 

Neats-foot  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  water  for  a  long  time  the  feet  of 
the  ox,  previously  deprived  of  their  hoof.  The  fat  and  oil  which  rise  to  the 
rarlace  are  removed,  and  introduced  into  a  fresh  portion  of  water  heated  nearly 
to  the  boiling  point.  The  impurities  having  subsided,  the  oil  is  drawn  ofT, 
and,  if  required  to  be  very  pare,  is  again  introduced  into  water,  which  is  kept 
for  twenty-fonr  hours  sufficiently  warm  to  enable  the  fat  which  is  mixed  with 
the  oil  to  separate  from  it.    The  liquid  being  then  allowed  to  cool,  the  fat 
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concrètes,  and  the  oil  is  removed  and  strained,  or  filtered  througk  layers  of 
small  fragments  of  charcoal  free  from  powder. 

This  oil  is  yellowish,  and,  when  properly  prepared,  inodorons  and  of  a 
bland  taste.  Il  thickens  or  congeals  wiih  great  difficulty,  and  is  tberefore 
very  useful  for  greasing  machinery  in  order  to  prevent  friction. 

h  was  introduced  into  the  officinal  catalogue  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copœia  as  an  ingrédient  of  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury. 

OJ^.  Prtj).  Ungueotum  Hydrargyri  Nitraiis,  U.  S.  W. 

OLEUM  CAJUPUTL  U.S.  Secondary. 
Cajeput  oil. 

"  The  volatile  oil  of  the  leaves  of  Melaleuca  Cajupuii."  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  CAJUPUTI.  Melaleuca  minor.  Oleum  è  foliis  destmatum. 
Lond.f  CAJUPUTI  OLEUM.  Volatile  oil  of  the  leaves  of  Melaleuca 
minor.  Ed.}  MELALEUCA  LEUCADENDRON.  Oleum  volatile  Ca- 
jeput. Dub. 

Huile  de  cajéput,  Fr.;  KajepDtûl,  Germ.;  Olio  di  cajepnt,  liai.;  Kajuputieh,  Malay. 

Melalbuca.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyadelphia  Icosandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Myrtaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-parted,  semi-superior.  CoroUa  five-petaled.  Stamena 
about  forty-five,  very  long,  conjoined  in  âve  bodies.  Style  single.  Capsule 
three'Celled.    ^eecffnumerous.  Roxburgh. 

h  was  long  supposed  that  the  oil  of  cajaput  was  derived  from  the  Mdedeuea 
leucadendron  ;  but  from  ;3pecimens  of  the  plant  afibrding  it,  sent  from  the 
Moluccas  and  cultivated  in  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  it  appears  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  upon  which  the  trivial  name  of  Cajuputi  has  been  conferred. 
It  corresponds  with  the  arbor  alba  minor  of  Rumphius,  and  is  a  smaller 
plant  than  the  M.  leucadendron.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  oil  may 
be  obtained  from  différent  species  of  Melaleuca;  as  M.  Stickel,  of  Jena,  suc- 
ceeded  in  procuring  from  the  leaves  of  the  M.  hypericifolia,  cultivated  in  tlie 
botanical  garden  of  that  place,  a  spécimen  of  oil  not  distinguishable  from  the 
cajuput  oil  of  commerce,  except  by  a  paler  green  colour.  {Jînnal.  der  Pbartn., 
xix.  824.) 

Melaleuca  Cajuputi.  Rumphius,  Herbar.  Amboinenae,  tom.  ii.  tab.  17  ; 
Roxburgh,  Trans.  Lond.  Med.  Bot.  Soc,  A.  D.  1829;  Journ.  ofthe  Phil. 
Col.  of  Pharm.,  vol.  i.  p.  193. — Melaleuca  mirwr.  De  Candolle.  This  is 
a  small  tree,  with  an  erect  but  crooked  stem,  and  scattered  branches,  the 
slender  twigs  of  which  droop  like  those  of  the  weeping  willow.  The  bark 
is  of  a  whitish-ash  cotonr,  very  thick,  soft,  spongy,  and  lamellated,  throwing 
off  its  exterior  layer  from  time  to  time  in  flakes,  like  the  birch  tree.  The 
leaves  hâve  short  footstalks;  are  altemate,  lanceolate,  when  young  sericeous, 
when  foU  grown  smooth,  deep  green,  three  and  five-nerved,  slightly  falcate, 
entire,  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  broad;  and  when  bruised  exhale  a  strong  aromatic  odour.  The  fiow 
ers,  which  are  small,  white,  inodorous,  and  sessile,  are  dispoeed  in  terminal 
and  axillary  downy  spikes,  with  solitary,  lanceolate,  three-flowered  bractes. 
The  filaments  are  three  or  foor  tiraes  longer  than  the  petals,  and  both  are 
inserted  in  the  rim  of  the  calyx. 

This  species  of  Melaleuca  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring  islands.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  by  distillation.  It  is 
prepared  chiefly  in  Amboyna  and  Bouro,  and  is  exported  from  the  East 
Indies  in  glass  bottles.  The  small  proportion  yielded  by  tbe  leaves,  and 
the  extensive  use  made  of  it  in  India,  render  it  very  costly. 
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Proptrtiti.  Cajopvt  oil  ia  veiy  flaid,  transparent,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  a 
lively  and  penetratiog  odonr  analogons  to  that  of  camphor  and  cardamom,  and 
a  mnn  pungent  taate.  It  is  very  volatile  and  inflammable,  burning  withoat 
anyresidDe.  Tfae  sp.  gr.  bas  been  variously  stated  from  0-914  to  0-980. 
Dr.  ThomMm  says  it  varies  from  0-914  to  0-9274.  The  oil  is  wholly  solu- 
ble  in  alcohol.  When  it  is  distilled  a  light  colourless  liquid  fint  cornes  over, 
vaA  aiterwards  a  green  and  denaer  one.  The  green  colonr  bas  been  ascribed 
to  a  sait  of  copper  derived  from  the  vessels  in  which  the  distillation  is  per- 
fonned,  and  Guibourt  obtained  two  grains  and  a  half  of  oxide  of  copper  from 
a  poand  of  tbe  commercial  oiL  But  neither  Brande  nor  Gartner  could  detect 
copper  in  spécimens  which  they  exarained  ;  and  M.  Lesson,  who  wilnessed 
tbe  process  for  preparing  the  oil  at  Bouro,  attributes  its  colour  to  chlorophylle, 
or  some  analogons  principle,  and  states  that  it  is  rendered  colourless  by  rec- 
tifieatkm.  Guibourt,  moreover,  obtained  a  green  oil  by  distilling  the  leaves 
of  a  Metaleuca  cultivated  at  Paris.  A  fair  inference  is  that  the  oil  of  cajupot 
is.natarally  green  ;  bnt  that,  as  found  in  commerce,  it  sometimes  contains 
copper,  either  aecidentaliy  présent,  or  added  with  a  view  of  imitating  or 
maintaioing  the  fine  colour  of  the  oil.  The  proportion  of  copper,  however, 
is  not  so  great  as  to  interfère  with  the  internai  use  of  the  oil  ;  and  the  métal 
may  be  readily  separated  by  distillation  with  water,  or  agitation  with  a  soin* 
tioa  of  ferroeyanuret  of  potassium.  (  Gwbowt^ 

The  high  price  of  cajupnt  oil  bas  led  to  its  ocoasional  adultération.  The 
oil  of  roeemary,  or  that  of  tnrpentine,  impregnated  with  camphor  and  coloured 
with  tbe  resin  of  milfoil,  is  said  to  be  employed  for  the  parpose. 

Médical  Froperties  and  Uses.  This  oil  is  highly  stimulant,  producing 
wben  swallowed  a  sensé  of  beat,  with  an  inereased  fubiess  and  frequency  of 
pvlse,  and  exciting  in  some  instances  profuse  perspiration.  It  is  very  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Malays  and  other  people  of  the  East,  who  consider  it  a  uni- 
versai  panacea.  (Lesson,  Jowm.  de  Chim.  Med.,  1827.)  They  are  said  to 
employ  it  with  great  success  in  epilepsy  and  palsy.  {JlintUe.)  The  corn- 
plaints  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  are  probably  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
spasmodic  afiections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  unconnected  with  inflam- 
mation. It  bas  been  highly  extoUed  as  a  remedy  in  spasmodic  choiera,  and 
has  been  used  also  as  a  diffusible  stimulant  in  low  fevers.  Dilnted  with  an 
eqnal  proportion  of  olive  oil,  it  is  applied  extemally  to  relieve  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains.  Like  moet  other  highly  stimulating  essential  oils,  it  re- 
lieves  toothache,  if  introduced  into  the  hollow  of  the  carious  tooth.  It  is 
little  nsed  in  the  United  States.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  drops,  given 
in  emalsion,  or  upon  a  lump  of  sugar.  W. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLI.  U.S. 
Oilof  Chves. 

"  The  volatile  oil  of  the  unexpanded  flowers  of  Caryophyllas  aromaticus." 
U.S. 

Off.Syn.  CARYOPHYLLI  OLEUM.  Caryophyllns aromaticus.  Ofctm» 
èjoribtu  dutiUatvm.  Lond.;  CARYOPHYLLI  OLEUM".  Volatile  oil 
of  tbe  undeveloped  flowers  of  Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  Ed.;  EUGENIA 
CARYOPHYLLATA.  Oleum  volatile.  Dub. 

Hoile  de  iproâe,  Fr.;  NelkenOl,  Otrm.f  Olio  di  rarofimi,  Bai;  Aceyte  de  chvoi.  Sjptni  • 

See  CARYOPHYLLUS. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  cloves  with  water,  to  which  it  is  eus- 
tomaiy  to  add  coromon  sait,  in  order  to  raise  the  température  of  ebuUition  ; 
aad  the  water  sfaoald  be  repeatedly  distilled  from  the  same  cloves,  in  order 
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completely  to  exhaust  theoi.  The  prodact  pf  good  clovea  is  said  to  be  aboot 
one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  their  weight.  The  oil  was  formerly  brought  from 
Holland  or  the  East  Indies;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  Cayenne 
oloves  into  oar  markets,  the  reduced  price  and  auperior  freabness  of  the  une 
bave  rendered  the  diatillation  of  oil  of  clovea  profitable  in  this  coontry  ;  and 
the  beat  now  sold  ia  of  domeatic  extraction.  We  bave  been  informed  tbat 
from  seven  to  nine  pounda  of  clovea  yield  to  our  diatillera  about  one  pound  > 
of  the  oil. 

Properiies.  Oil  of  clovea,  when  recently  diaiilled,  ia  very  âaid,  clear,  and 
colourleaa,  but  becomes  yellowiah  by  expoaure,  and  oltiinately  reddish- 
brown.  It  bas  the  odour  of  clovea,  and  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic  taate.  lia 
ap.  gt.  18  varioualy  atated  at  from  1*034  to  1-061,  the  latter  being  given  by 
Bonaatre  as  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  rectified  oil.  It  ia  one  of  the  leaat  volatile  of 
the  eaaential  oils,  and  requirea  for  congélation  a  température  from  zéro  of 
Fahrenheit  to — 4°.  It  ia  completely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  atrong 
acetic  acid.  Nitric  acid  changea  ita  colour  to  a  deep  red,  and  converti  it  by 
the  aid  of  beat  into  oxalic  acid.  When  long  kept  it  deposits  a  cryatalline 
stearoptene.  It  ia  frequently  adnlterated  with  fixed  oila,  and  aometimes  aUo 
vith  oil  of  pimento  and  with  copaiba.  When  pure  it  alwaya  ainka  in  distilled 
water. 

According  to  Ettling,  the  oil  of  clovea  conaiata  of  two  diatinct  oila,  one 
lighter,  the  other  beavier  than  water.  They  may  be  obtained  aeparate  by 
diatilling  the  oil  from  a  aointion  of  potaaaa.  The  lighter  comea  over,  the 
beavier  remains  combined  with  potaaaa,  from  which  it  may  be  aeparated  by 
adding  auiphuric  acid  and  again  diatilling.  Light  oU  of  oovtM  ia  colourleaa, 
baa  the  ap.  gr.  0-918,  and  conaiata  excluaively  of  carbon  and  hydtogen, 
being  iaomeric  with  pure  oil  of  turpentine.  It  ia  said  not  to  pcaaeaa  active 
propertiee.  (  JTone.)  Heavy  oil  of  cloves  is  colourleaa  at  first,  bat  darkoM 
with  âge,  baa  the  odour  and  taste  of  clovea,  ia  of  the  ap.  gr.  1-079,  boila  at 
470°,  and  forma  soluble  and  cryatallizable  salts  with  the  alkaliea.  Hence 
it  baa  been  called  eugenic  or  caryophyllic  acid.  It  consista  of  carbon,  hy- 
droffen,  and  oxygen  ;  tbe  formula,  according  to  Etding,  being  C^HuOs. 

Skiieal  Properiies  and  Uses.  Ita  médical  effects  are  aimilar  to  tbose  of 
cloves,  and  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposea;  but  ita  most  common  employ- 
ment  is  as  a  corrigent  of  other  medicines.  Like  other  powerfui  irritanta,  it 
is  sometimes  effectuai  in  relieving  toothacbe,  when  introduced  into  the  cavity 
of  a  carious  tootb.     The  dose  ia  from  two  to  aix  dropa. 

Off".  Prtp.  Pilul»  Colocynthidia  Composit»,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI.  U.S. 

Oiîof  Cinnamon. 

*'  The  volatile  oil  of  the  bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum,  and  Ciona- 
momnm  aromaticsm."  U.  S. 

Off.Syn.  CINNAMOMI  OLEUM.  Laurus  Cinnamomum.  Oleum» 
eorttee  destUlatum.  Lond.;  CINNAMOMI  OLEUM.  Volatile  oil  of  the 
bark  of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum.  CASSIiB  OLEUM.  Volatile  oil  of  the 
bark  of  Cinnamomum  Caaaia.  Ed.}  LAURUS  CINNAMOMUM.  Oleum 
volatile.  Dub. 

Haile  de  rnnnelle.  Fr.;  Zimintôl,  Cfrrm.,-  Olio  di  ctnnella,  Ital.i  Acejte de oanela, âjpoa. 

See  CINNAMOMUM. 

The  United  States  Pbarmacopœia  inclodes,  under  the  name  of  Oil  of 
Cinnamon,  both  the  oil  procnred  from  the  Ceyion  cinnamon,  and  tbat  from 
the  Cbineae  cinnamon  or  caaaia.     As  thèse  oila,  tbongb  very  différent  in 
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priée,  and  sligfatly  in  flavonr,  hâve  the  saine  médical  properties,  are  D>ed  for 
ihe  saine  parposes,  are  oftensold  by  tbe  same  name,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
mixed  together,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  maintaining 
any  officinal  distinction  between  tbem.  Nevertbeless,  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lège bas  given  them  distinct  places  in  its  officinal  list,  designating  the  one  as 
oil  of  cinnamon  and  the  other  as  oil  of  cassia. 

OU  of  Cinnamon  of  Ceylon,  is  prepared  in  that  island  from  the  inferior 
kinds  of  cinnamon,  which  are  of  insufficient  value  to  pay  the  export  duty. 
The  following  account  of  the  method  of  extraction,  as  formerly  practised,  is 
given  by  MaR<hall.  The  bark,  having  been  coarsely  powdered,  is  macerated 
for  two  days  in  sea-water,  and  then  submitted  to  distillation.  A  Ugbt  and 
a  heavy  oil  corne  over  with  the  water,  the  former  of  which  séparâtes  in  a  fevr 
boars,  and  swims  npon  the  surface,  the  latter  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver,  and  continues  to  be  precipitated  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  In  future 
distillations  the  saturated  cinnamon  water  is  empioyed  in  connexion  with 
sea-water  to  macerate  the  cinnamon.  Eighty  pounds  of  the  bark,  freshly 
prepared,  yield  about  two  and  a  half  onnces  of  the  lighter  oil,  and  five  and 
a  half  of  the  heavier.  From  the  same  qnantity  of  cinnamon  which  has  been 
kept  for  several  years  in  store,  abont  half  an  ounce  less  of  each  oil  is  ob- 
tained.     The  two  kinds  are  probably  united  in  the  oil  of  commerce. 

Recently  prepared  oil  of  cinnamon  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  becoming 
deeper  by  âge,  and  ultimately  red.  Pereira  states  that  the  London  droggists 
redisiil  the  red  oil,  and  thns  obtain  two  pale  yellow  oils,  one  lighter  and  the 
other  heavier  than  water,  with  a  loss  of  about  ten  per  cent,  in  the  process. 
The  oil  has  the  flavour  of  cinnamon  in  a  concentrated  state.  When  applied 
nndilnted  to  the  tongue  it  is  excessively  hot  and  pongent.  Âccording  to  Dr. 
Dancan,  it  sometimes  has  a  peppery  taste,  ascribable  to  an  admixture  of  the 
leaves  with  (he  bark  in  the  préparation  of  the  oil. 

Chinese  oil  of  cinnamon  {oil  of  cassia)  is  imported  from  Canton  and 
Smgapore.  Like  .the  former  vanety  it  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  which 
bècomes  red  with  âge;  at  least  such  is  the  case  with  the  spécimens  which 
bave  corne  under  onr  observation.  Its  âavour  is  similar  to  that  of  oil  of 
cinnamon,  though  inferior;  and  it  commands  a  much  smaller  price.  The 
following  remarks  apply  to  both  oils. 

OH  of  cinnamon  is  heavier'  than  water,  having  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  1*036. 
Akohol  completely  dissolves  it;  and,  as  it  does  not  rise  in  any  considérable 
qnantity  at  the  boiling  température  of  that  liquid,  it  may  be  obtained  by 
forming  a  tincture  of  cinnamon  and  distilling  ofT  the  menstroum.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  said  to  be  slowly  converted 
into  a  peculiar  acid  denominated  cinnanUc  or  cinnamonic  acid,  two  distinct 
icsins,  and  water.  CiTmamie  acid  is  colourless,  crystalline,  of  a  sourish 
taste,  rolatilizable,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and 
convertible  by  nitric  acid  with  beat  into  benzoic  acid.  It  is  sometimes  seen 
in  crystals  in  bottles  of  the  oil  which  bave  been  long  kept.  Like  benzoic 
acid,  it  is  said  when  swallowed  to  oocasion-the  élimination  of  hippuric  acid 
by  urine.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Se  str.,  iii.  64.)  It  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling the  balsam  of  Toln.  (See  TohUanum.)  Of  the  two  resins,  one  is 
soluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  alcohol,  the  other  readily  in  the  former,  but 
sparingly  in  the  latter.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  almost  wholly  converted  by  nitric 
acid  slowly  added  to  it  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
conipound  of  the  oil  and  acid.  The  researches  of  Dumas  and  Péligot  hâve 
W  to  the  opinion  that  there  exista  in  the  oil  a  compound  radical,  named  dn- 
ntmtuU,  consistingof  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (C^H^Ot)  which  unités 
with  one  équivalent  of  hydrogen  to  form  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  one  équivalent 
oT  oxygen  lo  form  anhydrous  cinnamio  acid.    Crystallized  cinnamio  acid 
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containa,  in  addition,  one  équivalent  of  waler.  The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  said 
to  be  frequenlly  adulterated  with  akohol  and  fixed  oil. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  It  has  the  cordial  and  carminatire  pro- 
perties  of  cinnamon,  without  its  astringency  ;  and  is  much  employed  as  an 
adjuvant  to  other  raedicines,  the  taste  of  whtch  it  corrects  or  conceals,  while 
it  conciliâtes  the  stomach.  As  a  powerful  local  stimulant,  it  is  sometimes 
prescribed  in  gastrodynia,  flatulent  colic,  and  langour  from  gastric  debility. 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  drops,  and  may  be  most  conveniently  administered 
in  the  form  of  emulsion. 

Qffl  Prep.  Aqua  Cinnamomi,  U.  S.,  Lond.}  Mistura  Spiritùs  Vini  Gal- 
lici,  Lond.}  Spiritùs  Cinnamomi,  Lond.  W. 

OLEUM  CUBEBiE.  U.S.,  Ed. 
Oilof  Cubebs. 

"  The  volatile  oil  of  the  berries  of  Piper  Cubeba."  U.  S. 

See  CUBEBA. 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Piper  Cubeba,  by  grinding  it,  and 
tben  disiilling  with  water.  From  ten  pounds  of  cubebs  Schonwald  pro- 
cured  eleven  ounces  of  oil,  and  this  resuit  very  nearly  coïncides  with  the 
experiments  of  Christison,  who  obtained  seven  par  cent.  When  perfectly 
pure,  the  oil  is  colourlees  ;  but  as  usually  found,  is  yellowish  or  greenish. 
It  has  the  smell  of  cubebs,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  camphorous  taste  ;  is  of  a 
consistence  approaching  that  of  almond  oil  ;  is  lighter  ûian  water,  having  the 
sp.  gr.  0-929  ;  and,  when  esposed  to  the  air,  is  said  to  thicken  without  losine^ 
its  odour.  Upon  standing,  it  sometimes  deposits  crystaU,  which  are  thought 
to  be  a  hydrate  of  the  oil.  It  consists  of  carboa  and  hydrogen,  and  its 
formula  is  stated  to  be  C^Hh. 

The  oil  has  ail  the  médicinal  properties  of  cubebs,  and  may  often  be 
advantaffeously  substituted  for  the  powder,  in  the  commencing  dose  of  ten  or 
twelve  drops,  to  be  gradually  increased  until  its  efTects  are  obtained,  or  until 
it  proves  offensive  to  the  stomach.  It  may  be  given  -suspended  in  water  by 
means  of  sugar,  or  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  or  eaclosed  in  capsules  of  gelaiin. 

W. 


OLEUM  LIMONIS.  U.S. 
Oil  of  Lemons. 

"  The  volatile  oil  of  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citnis  Limonum."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  LIMONUM  OLEUM.  Citrus  Limonum.  Oleum  i  Fruclûs 
Corlice  exterioridestUlatnm.  iMnd.;  LIMONUM  OLEUM.  Volatile  oil  of 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  medica.  Ed.}  CITRUS  MEDICA.  Fructùs 
tunicse  exterioria  oleum  volatile.  Dub. 

Huile  de  citron,  JFV.;  CetronenOl,  Otrm.;  Olio  di  limone,  Itàl.;  Aceyto  de  limon,  Span. 

See  LIMON. 

The  exferior  rind  of  the  lemon  abonnds  in  an  essential  oil,  which,  as  it  is 
contained  in  distinct  cellules,  may  be  separated  by  simple  expression.  The 
rind  is  first  grated  from  the  fruit,  and  then  submitted  to  pressure  in  a  bsg  of 
fine  cloth.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  stand  till  it  becomes  dear, 
when  it  is  decanted,  and  preserved  in  stopped  bottles.  By  a  similar  process, 
that  delightful  perfiime,  the  essence  of  bergamot,  is  procured  from  the  fruit 
of  the  bergamot  Citrus;  and  the  oil  called  by  the  French  huile  de  cédrat. 
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from  tbe  citron.  (See  Oleum  Bergamii  and  Limon.)  AU  theBe  oils  may 
also  be  obtained  by  distillation  ;  but  ihus  procured,  though  clearer.  and,  in 
conseqaence  of  the  absence  of  mucilage,  less  liable  to  change  on  keeping, 
they  bave  less  of  tbe  peculiar  flavour  of  the  fruit  ;  and  the  mode  by  expres- 
sion is  generally  preferred.  They  are  ail  brought  originally  from  Italy, 
Portugal,  or  the  South  of  France. 

Properties.  The  oil  of  lemons  is  a  very  volatile  floid,  having  the  odour 
of  the  fruit,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  As  ordinarily  procured 
il  is  yellow,  and  has  the  spécifie  gravity  0-8517  ;  but  by  distillation  it  is 
rendered  colourless  ;  and,  if  three.fifths  only  are  distilled,  its  sp.  gr.  is  re- 
duced  to  0-847,  at  71°  F.  It  is  soluble  in  ail  proportions  in  anhydrous 
alcohol.  When  perfecdy  pure,  it  consists  exclusively  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  in  composition  wilh  pure  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
camphene  ;  its  formula  being  C^Hg.  In  this  state  it  is  capable  of  absorbing 
almost  half  its  weighl  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a 
crystalline  substance,  and  a  yellow  oily  fuming  liquid.  The  crystals  are 
aiûlogous  to  the  artificial  camphor  which  results  from  the  action  of  muriatic 
acid  upon  oil  of  turpentine,  and  are  a  compound  of  the  oil  and  acid.  The 
oil  of  lemons  is  said  to  consist  of  two  isomeric  oils. 

The  oil  of  lemona  is  often  adulterated  by  the  fized  oils  and  by  alcohol,  the 
former  of  which  may  be  detected  by  the  permanent  stain  which  they  impart 
to  paper,  the  latter  by  the  milkiness  produced  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  oil  has  the  stimulant  properties  of 
the  aromatics  ;  but  is  chiefly  used  to  impart  a  pleasant  flavour  to  other  medi- 
cioes.  It  has  recently  been  lauded  as  an  application  to  the  eye  in  certain 
eases  of  ophthalmia. 

Off.JPrep,  Liquor  Potassœ  Citratis,  U.S.;  Spiritus  Ammonite  Aroma- 
ticus,  £d,,  DvA.}  Trochisci  Acidi  Tartarici,  Ed.;  Unguentum  Veraui 
hM,U.S.,Lond.  -W. 

OLEUM  LINI.  U.S.,Dub. 
Flazseed  oil. 

"  The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum."  U.  S. 
Off.  Syn.  LINI  OLEUM.  Linum  usitatissimum.     Oleum  e  Seminibus 
txpresmtm.  Lond.;  Expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Linum  usitatissimum.  Ed. 
Linaeed  oil  ;  Huile  de  lin,  Fr.;  Leindl,  Otrm.;  Olio  di  lioo,  Ital.;  Aceyto  de  linaza, 

SftM. 

See  LINUM. 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the  Linum  uritatiê- 
tianan,  or  common  flax.  In  its  préparation  on  a  large  scale,  the  seeds  are 
nsually  roasted  before  being  pressed,  in  order  to  destroy  the  gummy  matter 
contained  in  their  exterior  coating.  The  oil  is  thus  obtained  more  free  from 
mucilage,  but  more  highly  coloured  and  more  acrid  than  that  procured  by  cold 
expression.  Flaxseed  oil  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  a  disagreeable 
odour,  and  nauseons  taste  ;  is  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-932  ;  boils  at  600°  F.;  does 
Dot  coDgeal  at  zéro  ;  dissolves  in  forty  parts  of  cold  and  five  of  boiling  alcohol, 
and  in  one  part  and  a  half  of  elher  {Christisori's  Diaptnsatory)  ;  becomes 
lancid  with  facility  ;  and  bas  the  property  of  drying,  or  becoming  solid  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  On  account  of  its  drying  property,  it  is  highly  useful  in 
paintiiw,  and  the  formation  of  printers'  ink. 

JUtmecd  Properties  and  Use».    It  is  lazative  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidounce, 
but  on  account  of  its  disagreeable  taste  is  seldom  given  internally.    It  i« 
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Bon)«Umes  added  to  pargatire  enemata  ;  but  its  most  common  application  is 
externally  to  burns,  nsually  in  corabinalion  with  lime-water. 

Off.Prep.  Ceratam  Resins  Compositnin,  U.S.f  Linimentum  Calcis, 
U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

OLEUM  MYRISTIC^.  U.S. 
OU  of  Nutmeg. 

•*  The  volatile  oil  of  the  kernels  of  Myristica  moschata."  U.  S. 

Off.Stpx.  MYRISTICiE  OLEUM.  Myristica  moschata.  Oleum  è 
nudeia  destillatum.  Lond.;  MYRISTICiE  OLEUM.  Volatile  oil  of  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  ofBcinalis.  £d.;  MYRISTICA  MOS- 
CHATA. Oleum  volatile.  Ihtb. 

See  MYRISTICA. 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  powdered  nutmegs  by  distillation  wflh  water. 
It  is  colourless  or  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  iimpid,  lighter  than  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  a  pungent  spicy  taste,  and  a  strong  smell  of  nut- 
meg. It  consista  of  two  oils,  which  may  be  separated  by  agitation  with 
water,  one  rising  to  the  surface,  the  other  sinking  to  the  bottom.  Upon 
standing  it  deposits  a  crystalline  stearoptene,  which  is  called  by  John  myrit- 
ticin.  It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  nutmeg,  in  the  dose  of  two 
or  three  drops  ;  but  is  not  often  employed.  W. 

OLEUM  OLIViE.  U.S. 

Olive  oil. 

"  The  oil  of  the  fruit  of  Olea  Europœa."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  OLIV^  OLEUM.  Olea  europœa.  0/etim  e  drupis  ex- 
pressum.  Lond.}  Expressed  oil  of  the  pericarp  of  Olea  europœa.  Hd.} 
OLEA  EUROPŒA.  Oleum  ex  fructu.  Dub. 

Huile  d'olive  Fr./  Olivendl,  Germ.;  Olio  dclla  olive,  liai.;  Aceyte  de  olirae,  £Jpati. 

Olka.  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Oleaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  CoroUa  four-cleft,  with  subovate  segments.  Drupt  one-seeded. 
Wittd. 

OUa  Europœa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  44;  Woodv.  Med.  Bol.  p.  280.  t. 
98.  This  valuable  tree  is  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height, 
though  it  sometimes  attains  a  much  g^ater  size,  particularly  in  Oreece  and 
the  Levant.  It  has  a  solid,  erect,  unequal  stem,  with  numerous  straight 
branches,  covered  with  a  grayish  bark.  The  leaves,  which  stand  opposite 
to  each  other  on  short  footstalks,  are  evergreen,  firm,  lanceolate,  entire,  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  with  the  edges  somewhat  reverted,  smooth  and  of 
a  dnll  green  colour  on  their  upper  surface,  whitish  and  almost  silvery  be- 
neath.  The  flowers  are  small,  whitish,  and  disposed  in  opposite  axillary 
clusters,  which  are  abont  half  as  long  as  the  leaves,  and  accompanied  with 
amall,  obtuse,  hoary  bractes.  The  fruit  or  olive  is  a  smooth,  oval  drupe,  of 
a  greenish,  whitish,  or  violet  colour,  with  a  fleshy  pericarp,  and  a  very  bard 
nut  of  a  similar  shape.  The  flowers  are  not  very  fruitfui,  as  clusters  con- 
taining  not  less  than  thirty  yield  only  two  or  three  ripe  olives. 

The  olive  tree,  though  believed  by  some  to  bave  been  originally  from  the 
Levant,  flourishes  at  présent  in  ail  the  conntries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  and  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immémorial  in  Spain,  the  South  of 
France,  and  Italy.    It  begios  to  bear  fruit  after  the  second  year,  is  in  fiiU 
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beariog  at  six  years,  and  continues  to  fionrish  for  a  century.  There  are 
seveniT  varieties,  distingaished  by  the  fonn  of  the  leaves,  and  the  shape, 
eolonr,  and  size  of  the  frait.  The  variety  longifolia  of  Willdenow  is  said 
to  be  chiefiy  cultivated  in  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  and  the  variety 
Uuifolia  in  Spain.  The  latter  bears  much  larger  fruit  than  the  former  ;  but 
the  oil  is  less  esteemed. 

The  leares  and  bark  of  the  olive  tree  hâve  an  acrid  and  bitterish  taste,  and 
hâve  been  employed  as  subsiitutes  for  cinchona,  though  with  no  great  success. 
In  hot  countries,  a  substance  resembling  the  gum-resins  exades  spontaneously 
from  the  bark.  It  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  possess  useful  médicinal 
properties,  but  is  net  now  employed.  Ânalyzed  by  Pelletier,  it  was  found 
to  cootain  résinons  maiter,  a  small  quantity  of  benzoic  acid,  and  a  peculiar 
principle  analogons  to  gum,  which  bas  received  the  name  of  o/tin/e.  But  the 
fruit  is  by  far  the  raost  useful  product  of  the  tree.  In  the  unripe  state  it  is 
hard  and  insupportably  acrid  ;  but  when  macerated  in  water,  or  an  alkaline 
solution,  and  afterwards  introdnced  into  a  solution  of  common  sait,  it  loses 
thèse  properties,  and  becomes  a  pleasanl  and  highly  esteemed  article  of  diet. 
The  pericarp,  or  fleshy  part  of  ,the  ripe  olive,  abonnds  in  a  fixed  oil,  which 
constilutes  its  greatest  value,  and  for  which  Uie  tree  is  chiefiy  cultivated  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  first  bruising  the  olives  in 
a  mill,  and  then  submitting  them  to  pressure.  The  product  varies  much, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  fruit  and  the  circumstances  of  the  process.  The 
beat  oil,  cailed  virgin  oil,  is  obtained  from  the  fniit  picked  before  it  bas 
arrived  at  perfect  maturity,  and  immediately  pressed.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  greenish  hue.  The  common  oil  used  for  culinary  purposes,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  soaps,  is  procured  from  very  ripe  olives,  or  firom 
the  polp  of  those  which  hâve  yielded  the  virgin  oil.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
pnlp  is  thrown  into  boiling  water,  and  the  oil  removed  as  itrises  tothe  surface. 
An  inferior  kind,  employed  in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  préparation  of  the 
coarser  soaps,  plasters,  onguents,  &c.,  is  afibrded  by  fruit  which  has  been 
thrown  into  heaps  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  several  days,  or  by  the  marc 
left  after  the  expression  of  the  finer  kinds  of  oil,  broken  up,  exposed  to  the 
fermenting  process,  and  again  introduced  into  the  press. 

Olive  oil  is  imported  in  glass  bottles,  or  in  âasks  surrounded  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  net-work  made  of  grass,  and  usually  calIed  Florence  flasks.  The 
best  cornes  from  the  South  of  France,  where  raost  care  is  exercised  in  the 
sélection  of  the  fruit. 

Properties.  The  pure  oil  is  an  unctuous  liquid,  of  s  pale  yellow  or 
greenish-yellow  colour,  with  scarcely  any  sraell,  and  a  bland  slightly  sweet- 
tsh  taste.  Its  sp.gr.  is  0-9163.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  volume  of  ether, 
bat  is  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  at  least  unless  this  liquid  be  in  very 
large  proportion.  It  begins  to  cortgeal  at  38°  F.  At  a  freezing  température 
•  part  of  it  becomes  solid,  and  the  remainder,  retaining  the  liquid  consist- 
ence,  roay  be  separated  by  pressure,  or  by  the  agency  of  cold  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  iu  The  concrète  portion  has  been  found  by  MM.  Pelouze  and 
Boudet  to  be  a  deânite  compound  of  margarin  and  olein;  the  liquid  portion 
is  nncombined  olein.  According  to  Draconnot,  the  oil  contains  72  parts  of 
olein,  and  28  of  margarin  in  the  hundred.  Olive  oil  is  solidified  by  nitrous 
acid  and  bynitrate  of  mercury,  and  converted  into  a  peculiar  fatty  substance, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  elaïdin.  The  olein  of  ail  oils  which  hâve 
Dot  thedrying  property  undergoes  the  same  change,  when  acted  on  by  nitrous 
acid  ;  and  the  singular  fact  is  stated  by  MM-  Pelouze  and  Boudet,  that  the 
margarin  of  olive  oil,  combined  as  it  is  with  olein,  is  converted  by  that  acid 
43 
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ioto  elaîdin,  while  the  same  prineiple  in  a  state  of  psrity  is  not  affected  by 
it    {Joum.  de  Phartn.,  xxir.  391.) 

Olive  oil  when  exposed  to  the  air  is  apt  to  become  rancid,  acquiringr  a 
disagreeable  smell,  a  sharp  taste,  a  thicker  conaiatence,  and  a  deeper  colour; 
and  the  change  is  promoted  by  heat.  It  is  aaid  to  be  frequently  adulterated 
with  the  cheaper  fixed  oils,  espccially  with  that  of  poppies  ;  bat  the  adultéra- 
tion inay  be  easily  detected  byreducingthe  température  to  the  freezing  point. 
As  other  oils  are  less  readiiy  oongealed  than  the  olive  oil,  the  degree  of  its 
purity  will  be  indicaled  by  the  degree  of  concrétion.  Ânothermode  has  been 
indicated  by  M.  Poutet,  founded  on  the  property  possessed  by  the  supemltrate 
of  mercury  of  solidifying  the  oil  of  olives,  without  a  eimilar  influence  npoa 
the  oiher  oils.  Six  parts  of  mercury  are  disiolved  at  a  low  température  ia 
seren  parts  and  a  half  of  nitric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-35;  and  this  solution 
is  mixed  with  the  snapected  oil  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  tp  twelve,  tbe 
mixture  being  oecasionally  shaken.  If  the  oil  is  pure,  it  is  converted  after 
some  houra  into  a  yellow  solid  mass  ;  if  it  contain  a  minute  proportion,  evea 
so  small  as  a  twentieth  of  poppy  oil,  the  resniting  mass  is  much  less  finn  ; 
and  a  tenth  preventa  a  greater  degree  of  consistence  than  oils  usiially  acquire 
when  they  concrète  by  cold.  M.  Gobel  has  invented  an  instrument  which 
he  calls  the  elaïometer,  by  which  the  smallest  qnantity  of  poppy  oil  can  be 
detected.    (See  w9m.  Joum.  o/Pharm.,  xvi.  24.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Olive  oil  is  nutritions  and  mildly  laxatire, 
and  is  oecasionally  given  in  cases  of  irritable  intestines,  when  the  patient 
objecta  to  more  disagreeable  medicines,  Taken  ipto  the  stomach  in  large 
quantities,  it  serves  to  involve  acrid  and  poisonous  substances,  and  mitigate 
their  action.  It  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  worms,  and  is 
a  very  eommon  ingrédient  in  laxative  enemata.  Extemally  applied,  it  is 
useful  in  relaxing  the  skin,  and  sheathing  irritated  surfaces  from  the  action 
of  the  air  ;  and  is  rauch  employed  as  a  vehicle  or  diluent  of  more  active  snb- 
stances.  In  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  thoaght, 
when  smeared  over  the  skin,  to  afford  some  protection  against  the  plagne  ; 
and  applied  warro,  by  means  of  friction  over  the  surface,  is  said  to  be  useful 
as  a  remedy  in  the  early  stages  of  that  oomplaint.  But  the  roost  extensive 
use  of  olive  oil  is  in  pharmacy,  as  a  constituent  of  liniments,  ointments, 
eerates,  and  plasters. 

The  dose  as  a  laxative  is  from  one  to  two  fluidouncies. 

Q^.jPrep.  Enema  Catharticum,  i&^(/.  W. 

OLEUM  RlCim.  U.S. 
Castor  OU. 

«•  The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Ricinns  communis."  (/.  S. 

Off.  Si/n.  RICINI  OLEUM.  Ricinus  communis.  Ofeum  è  semîntbus 
expressum.  Lond.;  RICINI  OLEUM.  Expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Rici- 
nns eommvmis.  £d.}  RICINUS  COMMUNIS.  Oleum  d  seminibus.  Btib. 

Huile  de  ricin,  Fr.;  RicinaiAl,  Oerm,;  Olin  dt  ricino,  liai.;  Aceyte  de  ricino,  Span. 

Ricunis.  Sex.  Syst.  Monoecia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbiaceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Mâle.  Calt/x  five-parted.  CoroUa  none.  Stamtns  numeroiui. 
Fexale.  Calyx  three-parted.  CoroUa  none.  Styk»  three,  bifîd.  Captule 
three-ceiled.  Stedone.  ff'iUd. 

Ricinus  commuta*.  Willd.  >^.  Plant,  iv.  564  ;  Woodv.  JUed.  Bot.  p.  634. 
t.  221.  The  castor  oil  plant,  or  pahna  Chritti,  attains  in  the  East  Indiee 
and  Africa  the  character  of  a  tree,  and  rises  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  feet 
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in  height  In  the  teraperate  latitudes  of  North  America  and  Europe  it  it  an 
annual  plant  ;  though  it  is  stated  by  M.  Achille  Richard,  that  in  the  South 
of  France,  in  the  vicioity  of  Nice,  on  the  eeacoast,  he  saw  a  anaall  wood 
eonsisting  entirely  of  this  epecies  of  Ricinus.  The  foUowing  description 
applies  to  the  plaat  as  cultivated  io  cool  latitudes.  The  stem  is  of  vigorous 
gtowth,  erect,  lonnd,  hollow,  smooth,  glaucous,  somewhat  purplish  towards 
llie  top,  branching,  and  from  tbree  to  eight  feet  or  more  in  height.  The 
leavee  are  ^temate,  peltate  or  supported  upon  footstalks  inserted  into  their 
lower  disk,  palmate  with  seven  or  nine  pointed  serrate  lobes,  smooth  on 
b«th  aides,  and  of  a  bluish-green  colonr.  The  flowers  are  monœcious,  stand 
npon  jointed  peduncles,  and  fbrm  a  pyramidal  terminal  raceme,  of  which 
the  lower  portion  is  occupied  by  the  maie  flowers,  the  upper  by  the  female. 
Both  are  destitute  of  corolla.  In  the  maie  flowers  the  calyx  is  divided  into 
fire  oval,  concave,  pointed,  reflected,  purplish  segments;  and  encloses  nume- 
rous  stamem,  wbioh  are  united  into  fasciculi  at  their  base.  In  the  female 
tbe  calyx  bas  three  or  five  narrow  laneeolate  segments  ;  and  the  ovary,  which 
is  rouadish  and  three-sided,  supports  three  linear,  reddish  stigmas,  forked  at 
their  apex.  The  fruit  is  a  roundish  glaucous  capsule,  with  three  projecting 
aides,  eovered  witb  tough  spines,  and  divided  into  three  cells,  each  conuining 
OM  seed,  whicii  is  expelled  by  the  bursting  of  the  capsule. 

This  speeies  of  Ricinus  is  a  native  of  the  East  lodies  and  Northern 
Africa,  bas  beoome  naturalized  in  the  West  ludies,  and  is  cultivated  in 
varioDS  parts  of  the  world,  in  no  country  perhaps  more  largely  than  in  the 
United  States.  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  States  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  are  the  sections  in  which  it  is  most  abundant. 
Tbe  flowers  appear  in  July,  and  the  seeds  ripen  successively  in  August  and 
September,  Tbe  part  eiQployed  in  medicine  is  the  fixed  oil  extracted  from 
the  seeds. 

1.  The  Sbbps.  Thèse  are  about  as  large  as  a  small  bean,  oval,  com- 
pressed,  obtuse  at  the  extremities,  very  smooth  and  shining,  and  of  a  grayish 
or  ash  colour,  marbled  with  reddish-brown  spots  and  veins.  At  one  end  of 
the  seed  is  a  small  yellowish  tubercle,  from  which  an  obscure  longitudinal 
ridge  proceeds  to  the  opposite  extremity,  dividing  the  aides  upon  which  it  is 
situated  into  two  flattiah  surfaces.  In  its  gênerai  appearance  the  seed  is 
thought  to  resemble  the  insect  called  the  tick,  the  Latin  name  of  which  bas 
been  adopted  as  the  generic  title  of  the  plant.  Its  variegated  colour  dépends 
npoa  a  very  tbin  pellicle,  cloaely  investing  a  hard,  brittle,  blackish,  tasteless, 
easily  separable  shell,  within  which  is  the  kernel,  highiy  oleaginous,  of  a 
vhite  colour,  and  a  sweetish  taste  succeeded  by  a  slightdegree  of  acrimony. 
The  seeds  easily  become  rancid,  and  are  then  unfit  for  the  extraction  of  the 
oil,  whidi  is  acrid  and  irritating.  In  100  parts  of  the  seeds  Geiger  found, 
exclusive  of  moistare,  23-82  parts  of  envelope,  and  69-09  of  kernel.  Thèse 
69-09  parts  contained  46-19  of  fixed  oil,  2-40  of  gum,  20-00  of  starch  and 
lignin,  and  0-50  of  albumen. 

Taken  intemally  the  seeds  are  powerfuUy  cathartic,  and  often  emetic. 
Two  or  three  are  sufficient  to  purge,  and  seven  or  eight  act  with  great 
violence.  This  property  dépends  npon  an  acrid  principle,  which  bas  by 
some  been  thought  to  exist  exclusively  in  the  integuments,  by  others  in  the 
embryo.  But  it  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  integuments  are 
înert;  and  Guibonrt  maintains  that  the  principle  alluded  to  pervades  the 
'whole  kernel,  in  connexion  with  the  oil.  This  principle  is  considered  by 
soroe  as  volatile,  and  is  said  to  be  dissipated  by  the  beat  of  boiling  water. 
According  to  MM.  Soubeiran  and  Mialhe,  it  is  of  a  résinons  character.  {Joum. 
de  Pharm.  et  de  Ckîm.,  3e  ser.,  vi.  226.)  By  a  much  greater  beat  the  oil 
itself  becomes  altered,  and  aoquires  acrid  properties. 
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2.  The  OïL.  This  ma^  be  extracted  from  the  seeds  in  thre«  ways  ;  1.  by 
décoction,  2.  by  expression,  and  3.  by  the  agency  of  alcohol. 

The  process  by  décoction,  which  is  practised  in  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies,  consists  in  bruising  the  eeeds  previously  deprived  of  their  husk,  and 
then  boiling  them  in  water.  The  cil,  rising  to  the  surface,  is  sicimmed  or 
strajned  off,  and  afterwards  again  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to 
dissipate  the  acrid  principle.  To  increase  the  product  it  is  said  that  the 
seeds  are  somelimes  roasted.  The  oil  is  thas  rendered  brownish  and  acrid  ; 
and  the  same  result  takes  place  in  the  second  boiling,  if  care  is  not  taken  to 
suspend  the  process  soon  after  the  water  has  been  evaporated.  Hence  it 
happens  that  the  West  India  oil  has  generally  a  brownish  colour,  an  acrid 
taste,  and  irritating  properties. 

The  oil  is  obtained,  in  this  coantry,  by  expression.  The  following,  as 
we  hâve  been  informed,  are  the  oudines  of  the  process  usually  employed  by 
those  who  prépare  it  on  a  large  scale.  The  seeds,  having  been  thoroughiy 
deansed  from  the  dust  and  fragments  of  the  capsules  with  which  they  are 
mixed,  are  conveyed  into  a  shallow  iron  réservoir,  where  they  are  submitted 
to  a  gentle  beat  insuificient  to  scorch  or  décompose  them,  and  not  greater  than 
can  be  readily  borne  by  the  hand.  The  object  of  this  step  is  to  render  the 
oil  sufficiently  liquid  for  easy  expression.  The  seeds  are  then  introdaced 
into  a  powerful  screw  press.  A  whitish  oily  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which 
is  transferred  to  clean  iron  boilers,  supplied  with  a  considérable  quantity  of 
water.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for  some  time,  and,  the  impurities  being 
skimmed  off  as  they  rise  to  the  surface,  a  clear  oil  is  at  length  left  upon  the 
top  of  the  water,  the  mucilage  and  starch  having  been  dissolved  by  this  liquid, 
and  the  albumen  coagulât^  by  the  beat.  The  latter  ingrédient  forms  a 
whitish  layer  between  the  oil  and  the  water.  The  clear  oil  is  now  carefully 
removed  ;  and  the  process  is  corapleted  by  boiling  it  with  a  minute  propor- 
tion of  water,  and  continuing  the  application  of  beat  till  aqueoas  vapour 
ceases  to  rise,  and  till  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid,  taken  out  in  a  vial,  pré- 
serves a  perfect  transparency  when  it  cools.  The  effect  of  this  last  opération 
is  to  clarify  the  oil,  and  to  render  it  less  irritating  by  driving  off  the  acrid  vola- 
tile matter.  But  much  care  is  requisite  not  to  push  the  beat  too  far,  as  the 
oil  then  acquires  a  brownish  hue,  and  an  acrid  peppery  taste,  similar  to  those 
of  the  West  India  medicine.  After  the  completion  of  the  process,  the  oil  is 
put  into  barrels,  and  thus  sent  into  the  market.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that  much  of  the  American  oil  is  prepared  by  roerely  aliowing  it 
to  stand  for  some  time  after  expression,  and  then  drawing  off  the  supematant 
liquid.  One  bushel  of  good  seeds  yields  five  or  six  quarts,  or  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  best  oil.  If  not  very  carefully  prepared,  it  is  apt  to  deposit 
a  sédiment  upon  standing;  and  the  apothecary  frequently  finds  it  necessary 
to  filter  it  through  coarse  paper  before  dispensing  it.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
owing  to  the  plan  just  alluded  to  of  purifying  the  oil  by  rest  and  décantation.* 

•  We  find  the  followingf  sentence  in  Chrietieon's  Ditpensilory,  p.  793.  **  If  tbe  state- 
in<;nt  made  above  on  (be  authority  of  Bontron-Charlard,  be  correct  [that  no  margarin  b 
depositrd  by  castor  oil  previously  beated  (o  S13°],  this  circomstance  [the  depotition  of  a 
cryetnlline  mnlter-  by  caatnr  oil  in  enid  weather],  inatead  of  beinj;  an  objection,  is  atronfr 
proof  of  the  American  oil  bein);  really  cold  drawn,  «nd  not  prepared  by  dry  heat  and 
ebollition  as  Drs.  Wood  and  Bnche  bave  represented."  If  it  be  intended  hère  to  throw 
discrédit  on  nur  statement,  we  hâve  only  to  reply,  that  we  bave  ourselves  witnessed  the 
arraneeinenta  above  dcscribed,  and  had  the  occount  of  the  steps  of  the  process  from  the 
nianufaclurcrs,  as  it  waa  at  the  time  conducted  in  this  city.  l'bat  American  castor  oil  is 
aiso  prepared  by  niere  expresaion,  rest,  and  dccantalion,  we  hâve  stated  in  the  text  We 
are  disposed  to  five  the  preièrence  to  that  prepared  by  the  former  process,  as  freer  from 
imparities,  snd  therefure  likely  to  keep  belter,  and  as  milder  in  its  action  in  conseqacBoe 
of  the  Tolatilizatton  of  a  portion  of  tbe  acrid  priooiple. 
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We  bave  been  (old  that  the  oil  in  barrels  oecasionally  deposita  a  copious 
wbitisb  sédiment  in  cold  weather,  which  it  redisaolves  when  the  température 
lises.  This  sabetance  is  probable  margarin,  on  an  analogous  principle.  A 
large  propiurtion  of  the  drag  consumed  in  the  eastem  section  of  the  Union  is 
derived,  by  way  of  New  Orléans,  from  Illinois  and  the  neighbouring  States, 
whete  it  is  so  abondant  that  it  is  sometimes  used  for  barning  in  lamps. 

The  prooees  foi*  obtaining  castor  oil  by  œeans  of  alcohol  has  been  prao- 
tised  ia  France,  but  the  product  is  said  to  become  rancid  more  speedily  than 
that  procnred  in  the  ordinary  mode. 

Propertiu.  Pure  castor  oil  is  a  thick,  viscid,  colonrless  fiuid,  with  little 
or  no  odoar,  and  a  mild  though  somewhat  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  a 
alight  sensé  of  acrimony.  As  found  in  the  thops  it  is  often  tinged  with  yel- 
low,  and  has  an  unpleasant  smell  ;  and  parcels  are  sometimes  thongh  rarely 
met  with,  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  hot  acrid  taste.  It  does  not  readily 
congeal  by  cold.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly  thickens,  withont  be- 
coming  opaque,  and  it  ranks  among  the  drying  oiU.  It  is  heavier  than  most 
of  the  other  fixed  oils,  from  which  it  differs  aiso  in  being  solable  in  ail  pro- 
portions in  cold  absolute  alcohol.  Weaker  alcohol,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-8425, 
takes  up  about  ihree-fifihs  of  its  weight.  Adultérations  with  other  fîxed  oils 
may  thus  be  detected,  as  the  latter  are  much  less  soluble  in  this  fluid.  Suoh 
adultérations,  however,  are  seldom  if  ever  practised  in  this  country.  Castor 
oil  is  also  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether.  Ils  prozimate  composition  is  but 
imperfectly  understood.  When  disliUed  it  yields,  according  to  MM.  Bussy 
aad  Leeanu,  1.  a  colourless,  highiy  odorous  volatile  oil,  which  crystallizes  by 
cold,  2.  twa  oleaginous  acids,  denominated  ricinic  and  ricin-oleic,  which  are 
excessively  acrid  and  nearly  concrète,  and  3.  a  solid  spongy  residue,  amount- 
ing  to  two-thirds  of  the  oil  employed.  Supposing  thèse  acids  to  be  developed 
by  heat,  we  can  readily  account  for  the  injurious  influence  of  too  high  a 
température  in  the  préparation  of  the  oil.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  it 
is  conrerted  into  a  peculiar  oleaginous  body  called  paltnin,  which  yields 
palmic  acid  and  glycerin  when  saponified.  Alkalies  unité  with  castor  oil 
forming  soaps,  and  détermine  the  formation  of  three  acids,  the  ricinic,  ricin- 
oleic,  and  ricinostearic  add»,  which  can  be  obtained  separate.  Hence  it 
bas  been  inferred  that  the  oil  consists  of  three  principles,  for  which  the  names 
of  ricin,  riein-olein,  and  ricino-slearin  hâve  been  proposed.  {Kane's  Che- 
tmttry.)  Tbesè  principles,  however,  hâve  not  been  isolated.  The  purgative 
property  of  the  oil  is  supposed  by  MM.  Bussy  and  Leeanu  to  be  essentially 
attached  to  the  oil  ilself,  and  not  to  réside  in  any  distinct  principle  which  it 
may  hold  in  solution. 

Castor  ^il  which  is  acrid  (o  the  taste  roay  sometimes  be  rendered  mild  by 
boiling  it  with  a  small  proportion  of  water.  If  turbid,  it  should  be  clarified 
by  filtration  through  paper.  On  exposore  to  the  air,  it  is  apt  to  become 
rancid,  md  is  then  unfit  for  use. 

Médical  Propertia  and  Uses.  Good  castor  oil  is  a  mild  cathartic,  speedy 
in  its  action,  nsually  operating  with  little  grtping  or  uneasiness,  and  evacu- 
ating  the  contents  of  the  bowels  witboot  much  increasing  the  alvine  sécré- 
tions. Hence  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  cases  of  constipation  from 
collections  of  indorated  fèces,  and  to  those  cases  in  which  acrid  substances 
hâve  been  swallowed,  or  acrid  sécrétions  bave  accuniulaled  in  the  bowels. 
From  its  raildness  it  is  also  especially  adapted  to  diseases  attended  with 
imtation  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  as  colic,  diarrhœa,  dysentery,  and 
enteritis.  It  is  habitually  resorted  to  in  the  cases  of  pregnant  and  puerpéral 
women  ;  and  is  decidedly,  as  a  gênerai  mie,  the  beat  and  safest  cathartic  for 
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children.    Infants  usually  require  a  larger  relative  dose  than  sidalts,  proba- 
bly  because  they  digest  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cil. 

The  dose  for  an  adult  is  about  a  âuidounce,  for  an  infant  from  one  to 
three  or  four  fluidrachms.  It  is  sometimea  of  exceedingly  difficult  admin- 
istration, net  80  much  from  any  peculiariy  disagreeable  taste,  as  from  the 
recollection  of  former  naosea,  or  otber  uneasiness  whicb  it  may  hâve  pro- 
duced,  and  from  its  clamminess  and  unpieasant  adhesiveness  to  the  mouth. 
In  a  few  cases  the  disgust  which  it  excites  is  utterly  unconquerable  by  any 
effort  of  resolution.  It  is  désirable,  therefore,  to  obviate  this  inconvenience 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  mode  of  exhibition.  A  common  method  is  to  give 
it  floating  on  the  surface  of  mint  or  cinnamon  water;  but  that  which  we 
hâve  found  upon  the  whole  the  least  offensive,  is  to  mix  it  witb  a  cup  of 
hot  sweetened  coffee,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  fluid,  and  its  taste  con- 
siderably  disguised.  Some  take  it  in  wine  or  gpirituous  liquors  ;  but  thèse 
are  generally  contraindicaled  in  the  cases  to  which  the  medicine  is  applica- 
ble. Wben  the  stomach  is  unusually  délicate,  the  oil  may  be  made  into  an 
emulsion  with  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  loaf  sugar,  and  some  aromatic 
water.  To  the  mixture  laudanum  may  be  added  in  cases  of  intestinal  irri- 
tation. Castor  oil  may  also  be  beneficially  used  as  an  enema,  in  the  quan- 
tity  of  two  or  three  iluidounces,  mised  with  some  mucilaginous  liquid. 

Though  apt  to  become  rancid  by  itself,  it  loses  much  of  this  susceptibility 
when  mixed  with  lard  ;  and  some  apotheearies  are  said  to  use  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  olive  oil  in  onguents  and  cerates.  But  the  slightly  irritating 
properties  of  even  the  mildeat  castor  oil,  render  it  inapplicable  in  those  pré- 
parations which  are  intended  rather  to  alleviate  irritation  than  to  produce  it. 

W. 

OLEUM  nOSJE.  U.S. 
Oil  of  Roses. 

"  The  volatile  oil  of  Rosa  centifolia."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  ROS^  OLEUM.  Volatile  oil  of  the  petals  of  Rosa  centifolia. 
Ed. 

See  ROSA  CENTIFOLIA. 

This  is  commonly  called  attar,  olto,  or  eitence  of  roses.  It  is  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Cashmere,  India,  and  other  countries  of 
the  East,  by  distilling  the  petals  of  the  rose  with  water.  The  oil  concrètes 
and  floals  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  when  it  cools.  The  précise  species 
of  rose  from  which  the  oil  is  extracted  is  not  in  ail  instances  certainly  known  ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  B.  damascena  in  Northern  India, 
and  the  X.  moschata  in  Persia.  It  is  Airnished  in  very  minute  proportion  ; 
not  more  than  three  drachms  having  been  obtained  by  Colonel  Polier,  in 
Hindostan,  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  th»  petalt.  It  is  usually  imported 
in  small  bottles,  and  is  very  costly. 

Oil  of  roses  is  nearly  colourless,  or  présents  some  shade  of  green,  yellow, 
or  red  ;  but,  according  to  Polier,  the  colour  is  no  criterion  of  its  value.  It 
is  concrète  below  80°,  and  becomes  liquid  between  84°  and  86°.  Its  odour 
is  very  powerful  and  diffusive.  At  00°  its  sp.  gr.  is  0-832.  Alcobol  dis- 
solves it,  though  not  freely  when  cold.  It  consists  of  two  oils,  one  liquid, 
the  other  concrète  at  ordinary  températures.  Thèse  may  be  separated  by 
freezing  the  oil,  and  compressing  it  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  which 
absorbs  the  liquid  oil  or  eleoptene,  and  leaves  the  concrète  or  stearoptene. 
The  latter  consists  exclusively  of  carbon  and  bydrogen  ;  the  former,  of  thèse 
and  oxygen. 
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Sandal-wood  oil,  other  volatile  oils,  fixed  oils,  apermaceti,  &c.,  are  said  to 
beadded  as  adultérations.  The  rolatile  additions  may  be  detected  by  not  being 
coQcrete;  ihe  fixed,  by  the  greasy  stain  they  leave  on  paper  when  heated. 

Oil  of  roses  may  be  added,  as  a  very  grateful  perfume,  to  varions  spiritu- 
OQs  préparations  for  internai  use,  and  to  cerates  and  ointments.  W. 

OLEUM  SESAMI.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Benne  Oil. 

"  The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientale."  U.  S. 
See  SESAMUM. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE.  U.S.,Duh. 
Oil  of  Turpentine. 

"  The  volatile  oil  of  the  juice  of  Pi  nus  palustris  and  other  species  of 
Pinus."  V.  S.    «♦  Pinus  Sylvestris.  Oleuni  volatile."  Dub. 

Off.  Syn.  TEREBINTHINiE  OLEUM.  Pinus  Sylvestris.  Oleum  è 
raina  desliUatum.  Lond.;  TEREBINTHINJ3  OLEÙM.  Volatile  oil  of 
the  liquid  resinous  exudation  of  varions  species  of  Pinns  and  Abies.  Ild. 

Haile  volatile  de  térébenthine,  Fr.;  TerbinthinOl,  Germ.;  Olio  délia  trementina,  liât; 
Aeeyte  do  trementina,  Spaiu 

See  TEREBINTHINA. 

Thb  is  commonly  called  spirila  or  apirit  of  turpentine.  It  is  prepared 
by  distillation  from  our  couimon  turpentine,  though  equally  afforded  by 
other  varieties.  It  may  be  distilled  either  with  or  without  waler;  bot  in 
the  ktter  caae  a  mnch  higher  température  is  required,  and  the  product  is 
liabie  to  be  empyreumatic.  To  obtain  it  absolutely  pure  it  should  be  redis- 
tilled  from  a  solution  of  canstic  potassa.  The  Dublin  Collège  gives  the 
following  formula  for  its  préparation.  "  Take  of  common  turpentine 
[Terebinlhina  VtUgarit,  Lond.J»  five  pounds  ;  water,  four  pints.  Draw  off 
me  oil  in  a  copper  alembic."  But  it  is  at  présent  never  prepared  by  the  apo- 
theeary,  and  in  ail  the  other  Pharmacopée ias  is  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Materia  Medioa.  The  turpentine  of  the  Pinut  palualrû  is  said  to  y ield  about 
seventeen  per  cent,  of  oil  ;  while  the  common  turpentine  of  Europe  affords 
twenty-four  per  cent.  Large  quantities  of  the  oil  are  distilled  in  North 
Carolina  for  exportation. 

Pore  oil  of  turpentine  is  perfectly  limpid  and  cdourless,  of  a  strong, 
penetrating,  peculiar  odour,  and  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  It  is  mnch 
ligfater  tban  water,  having  the  spécifie  gravity  0-86  at  72°  F.  ;  is  highly  vola- 
tile and  inflammable  ;  boils  at  a  température  somewhat  higher  than  300°  ; 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  most  other  vola- 
tile oils,  and  readily  soluble  in  snlphuric  ether.  Boiling  alcohol  dissolves 
it  with  facility,  but  deposits  most  of  the  oil  upon  coolinif.  One  hundred 
parts  of  alcohol  of  0-84,  dissolve  13-&  parts  of  the  oil  at  72°.  As  found  in 
commerce,  it  always  contains  oxygen  ;  but,  when  perfectly  pure,  it  consists 
exehisively  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  is  thooght  to  be  isomeric  with  the 
radical  of  camphor.  Hence  it  has  been  denominated  camphene.  (See  page 
155.)  According  to  Blanchet  and  Sell,  it  consists  of  two  distinct  isomeric 
oils,  which,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  are  converted  into  two  distinct 
resins,  corresponding  to  those  found  by  Unverdorben  in  colophony.  {Joum, 
de  Pkaxm.,  xx.  226.)  Bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  thèse  oils  are  the 
lesulti  of  Chemical  leaclion;  as,  when  isolated,  they  hâve  boiling  points 
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higher  than  that  of  the  original  oii.  The  oil  of  turpentine  absorba  mûri- 
alic  acid,  forming  with  it  two  compounda,  one  a  red  dense  liquid,  the  other 
a  white  crystalline  substance  resembling  camphor,  and  hence  called  artû 
fià(U  camphor.  The  latter  consista  of  the  unaltered  oil  (camphene)  com- 
bined  with  the  acid,  and  is  therefore  muriate  of  camphene.  In  the  former 
the  oil  appears  to  hâve  undergone  some  molecular  change,  being  converted 
into  an  oil  isomeric  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  but  difiering  from  it  in  ita 
action  on  polarized  light,  and  in  forming  a  liquid  compound  with  muriatic 
acid.  If  the  muriate  of  camphene  be  distiUed  with  lime,  the  acid  is  re- 
tained,  and  an  oil  comes  over,  difiering  from  pure  oil  of  turpentine,  in 
having  no  action  on  polarized  light,  and  from  the  oil  just  mentioned  in 
forming  a  solid  compound  with  muriatic  acid.  Thèse  three  oils  are  said  to  be 
isomeric.  {^Soxibeiran  and  Capitaine,  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  nxii.  W.)  Nitric 
acid  converts  the  oil  of  turpentine  into  resin,  and,  by  long  boillng,  into  tur- 
perUiniC'Ocid.  On  exposure  to  the  air  and  light,  oii  of  turpentine  deposits 
a  white  solid  matter  in  acicular  crystals,  which  are  without  taste  or  smell, 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohoL  (Boitsenot,  Journ. 
de  Chim.  Méd,,  ii.  143.)  White  crystals  of  stearoptene,  heavier  than  water 
and  fusible  at  20°,  separate  from  the  oil  at  the  température  of  18°  below  zéro. 
Thèse  are  probably  a  hydrate  of  the  oil. 

Exposed  to  the  air  the  oil  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  thickerand  yellowish, 
and  loses  much  of  ils  activity,  owing  to  the  formation  of  resin.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  formic  acid  is  said  also  to  be  generated.  Hence  the  British  Col- 
îeges  direct  a  process  for  the  rectification  of  the  oil,  consisline  in  diatilling  it 
with  about  four  measures  of  water.  But  the  process  is  difficult,  in  consé- 
quence of  the  great  inflammability  of  the  vapour,  and  its  rapid  formation, 
which  causes  the  liquid  to  boil  over.  In  this  country  il  is  scarceiy  necessary, 
as  the  récent  oil  can  beobtained  at  an  expense  less  than  tha(  which  would  be 
incurred  by  ils  redistillation  on  a  small  scale.  Ânother  mode  of  purifying 
the  oil  is  to  agitate  it  with  one-eighth  of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  t)ie  portion 
that  has  beceme  resinous  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  alcohol  is  retained  by  the  oil,  but  is  readily  sep.irated  by  agitation  with 
■water. 

Médical  Properlie»  and  Uses.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  stimulant,  dioretic, 
occasionally  diaphoretic,  anthelmintic,  in  large  doses  cathartic,  and  exter- 
nally  rubelacient.  When  swallowed  in  moderate  quantities  it  produces 
a  sensé  of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  accélérâtes  the  circulation,  and  increases 
the  beat  of  the  skin,  without  especially  affecting  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
In  small  doses,  frequently  repeated,  it  stimulâtes  the  kidueys,  aagmenting 
the  sécrétion  of  urine,  and  often  producing,  especially  if  long  conlinued, 
painfiil  irritation  of  the  urinary  passages,  amounting  sometimes  to  violent 
strangury.  At  the  same  time  it  imparts  the  odour  of  violets  to  the  urine  ; 
and  this  efTect  is  also  produced  by  its  extemal  application,  or  even  by 
breathing  the  air  of  an  apartment  impregnated  with  its  vapours.  In  large 
doses  it  occasions  slight  vertigo,  or  a  sensé  of  fulness  in  the  head,  some- 
times amounting  to  intoxication,  attended  frequently  with  nausea,  and  suc- 
ceeded  genernlly,  thongh  not  always,  by  speedy  and  brisk  cathansis. 
When  this  efiect  is  experiéneed,  the  oil  is  carried  ont  of  the  bowels,  and, 
no  time  being  allowed  for  absorption,  is  less  apt  to  irritate  the  kidneys  and 
bladder  than  when  taken  in  small  and  repeated  doses.  In  some  constitu- 
tions it  produces,  even  when  taken  intemally,  an  erythematic  éruption  on 
the  skin. 

The  oil  is  employed  in  numerous  disea^s.  As  a  stimulant  it  is  usefiil 
in  low  forma  of  fever,  particularly  in  cases  where  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect nlcerationi  of  the  mucous  membranes.    Thera  is  a  particular  state  of 
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fever  nsaally  altended  with  maeh  dxnger,  in  which  we  hâve  found  tbis 
remedj  unifonnlj  saccessful.  The  condition  of  things  alluded  to,  is  one 
which  occurs  in  the  latter  stages  of  typhoid  fevera  or  lingering  rémittents, 
in  which  the  longue,  having  begun  to  throw  off  its  load  of  fur  in  patches, 
bas  suddenly  ceased  to  clean  itself,  and  hae  become  dry  and  brownish.  The 
ekin  is  at  the  same  time  dry,  the  bowels  distended  with  flatus,  and  the  patient 
eometimes  aâècted  with  slight  deliriom.  Under  the  use  of  small  doses  of 
oil  of  turpentine  freqnently  repeated,  the  tongue  becomes  moist  and  again 
coated,  the  tympanitic  state  of  the  bowels  disappears,  and  the  patient  goes 
on  to  recover  as  in  a  favonrable  case  of  fever.  We  are  disposed  to  ascribe 
the  eflect  to  a  healthy  change  produced  by  the  oil  in  the  ulcerated  surface  of 
the  intestines.  The  medicine  bas  also  been  recooimended  as  a  connter-irri- 
lant  in  yellow  and  puerpéral  fevers;  and  may  undoubtedly  be  given  with 
adrantage  in  the  latter  stages  of  thèse  diseases,  and  in  other  instances  of 
gastric  and  enteritic  inflaniraations,  which  re.quire  a  resort  to  stimulation  ; 
bat  the  highly  favourable  reports  which  hâve  been  made  of  its  eflects  in  the 
early  stages  of  puerpéral  peritonitis,  hâve  probably  originated  in  the  confound- 
mg  of  intestinal  irritation  with  that  formidable  disease.  In  chronic  rheuma- 
tism,  particularly  sciatica  and  lumbago,  the  oil  has  often  been  given  with 
great  benefit.  It  has  also  been  much  extolled  as  a  remedy  in  neuralgia,  in 
epilepsy  and  tetanus,  in  passive  hemorrhages,  particalarly  from  the  bowels, 
in  disordered  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal  attended  with  sallow  coun- 
lenance,  foui  tongue,  Inmid  abdomen,  sour  or  fetid  éructation,  and  gênerai 
dépravation  of  health,  in  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  in  some  forma  of  chronic 
dysentery  and  diarrhœa,  in  obstinate  gleets  and  leucorrhœa,  in  snppression 
of  urine,  and  in  chronic  nephrilic  and  calculous  affections.  We  hâve  seen 
it  very  bénéficiai  in  hsmoptysis.  As  a  vermiltige  also  it  is  very  highly 
esteemed,  especially  in  cases  of  tœnia.  It  appears,  by  its  poisonous  opéra- 
tion, to  destroy  or  debilitate  the  worm,  jnrhich  losing  its  hold  upon  the  bowels 
isihen  easily  discharged.  In  cases  of  worms  in  the  stomach  it  is  often  very 
nsefnl.  The  worms,  in  this  instance,  are  destroyed  and  digested  as  any 
other  dead  animal  matter.  In  dropsies  with  feeble  action,  the  oil  may  some- 
tiraes  be  advantageously  given  as  a  diuretic  ;  and  in  amenorrhœa  from  torpor 
of  the  utérine  vessels  it  is  occasionally  useful.  As  a  local  stimulant  or  car- 
mniative  it  may  be  given  beneficially  in  some  instances  of  flatulent  colic,  and 
gont  in  the  stomach. 

The  dose  for  ordinary  purposes  is  from  five  to  thirty  drops,  repeated 
every  hour  or  two  in  acute,  and  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  chronic  diseases. 
In  rheumatism  it  is  recommended  by  some  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  every 
four  honrs.  As  a  remedy  for  the  tape  worm  it  is  given  in  the  quantity  of 
one  or  two  fluidonnces,  and  should  be  foltowed  by  castor  oil  if  it  do  not  ope- 
rate  in  three  or  four  honrs.  It  has  also  proved  successfal  in  tœnia  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  draehm  twice  a  day  continued  for  a  considérable  time.  In 
ordinary  cases  of  worms,  the  usoal  dose  may  be  given.  It  may  be  adminis- 
tered  dropped  on  sngar,  or  in  emulsion  with  gum  Arabie,  loaf  sngar,  and 
einnamon  or  mint  water. 

In  the  form  of  enema,  it  has  been  employed  in  amenorrhœa,  and  is  highly 
tiseful  in  cases  of  ascarides,  obstinate  constipation,  and  distension  of  the 
bowels  from  accumulation  of  air.  No  remedy  is  more  effectuai  in  tym- 
panites  than  injections  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  From  half  a  fluidounce  to 
two  fluidounces  may  be  administered  in  this  way,  suspended  by  the  yolk  of 
eggs  in  half  a  pint  or  a  pint  of  water  or  some  mucilaginoiis  fluld. 

Extemally  applied,  the  oil  of  turpentine  irritâtes  and  speedily  inflames 
the  skin;  and  in  low  forma  of  fever,  with  coldness  of  the  surface,  is  when 
healed  one  of  the  most  efficacious  rubefacients.    It  is  also  nsed  as  a  Uniment 
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in  rheumatic  apd  paralytie  afièctions,  and  various  internai  in^ammationa. 
It  should  generally,  in  mild  casea,  be  diluted  with  olive  oii  ;  and  in  some  coa- 
Btitutions,  even  in  this  state,  produces  such  violent  inflammation  of  the  skia, 
wiih  eztensive  éruption*,  as  to  render  its  external  use  in  any  shape  improper. 
Mixed  with  some  mild  oil  and  introduced  on  cottoa  into  the  ear,  it  is  some- 
times  bénéficiai  in  deafness  arising  from  a  déficient  or  unhealthy  sécrétion  of 
irax.  Applied  to  récent  burns  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  highly  useful  in 
allaying  the  burning  pain,  and  promoting  a  disposition  to  heal.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  however,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  the  resin  cerate  (bcuilicon  ointment), 
BO  as  to  form  a  Uniment  capable  of  being  spread  upon  linen  rags.  (See  Lini- 
mentum  Terebtnthi^m^* 

Off.  Prep.  Enema  Terebinthins,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Linimentum  Cantharidis , 
U,  îs.}  Linimentum  Terebinthinae,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Oleum  Tare* 
bintbins  Purificatum,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Vf. 

OLEUM  TIGLII.  U.S. 
Croton  Oil. 

"  The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  TIGLII  OLEUM.  Croton  Tiglium.  OUwn  è  senùnibua 
exprestum.  Lond.}  GROTONIS  OLEUM.  Expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of 
Croton  Tiglium.  Ed.  CROTON  TIGLIUM.  Oleum  ex  seminibus  ex- 
pressum.  Dub. 

Haile  de  croton,  Fr.;  CrotonSI,  Otrm,;  Norralam  Donay,  TamooL 

Croton.  See  CASCA.RILLA. 

Croton  Tiglium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  548  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  3d  éd. 
Tol.  6.  p.  71.  This  species  of  Croton  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  with  a  few 
apreading  branches,  bearing  alternate  petiolate  leaves,  whioh  are  ovate,  aca- 
minate,  serrate,  smooih,  of  a  dark  green  colour  on  the  npper  surface,  peler 
beneath,  and  farnished  with  two  glands  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  in  ereet 
terminal  racemea,  scarceiy  as  long  as  the  leaf— the  lower  being  female,  the 
upper  roale,  with  straw-coloured  petals.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  capsule, 
about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  with  three  celle,  each  containing  a  single  seed. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  and  other  parts 
of  continental  and  insular  India.  It  is  pervaded  throughout  by  an  acrid  pur- 
gative principle,  which  is  probably  analogous  to  tbat  found  in  other  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Euphorbiacese.  Rumphius  says  that  the  root 
is  employed  in  Amboyna  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains  as  a  drastic  purge  in 
dropsy;  and,  according  to  the  same  author,  the  leaves  are  so  acrid  that, 
when  chewed  and  swallowed,  they  excite  painfui  inflammation  in  the  lips, 
mouth,  throat,  and  along  the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
wood  is  said  in  small  doses  to  be  diaphoreiic,  in  larger,  purgative  and  emetic. 
But  the  «eeds  are  the  portion  in  which  the  active  principle  of  the  plant  is 
most  concentrated.  Thèse  hâve  been  long  employed  throughout  the  whole 
of  India  as  a  powerfui  purgative,  and  were  introduced  so  early  as  the  yew 
1630  into  Europe,  where  they  were  known  by  the  namesof  Grana  Molucca 
and  Grana  Tïglia.  But  in  conséquence  of  tlieir  violent  eflects  they  pasaed 
into  neglect,  and  had  ceased  to  be  ranked  among  medicines,  when,  at  a  récent 
period,  attention  was  again  called  to  them  by  the  writings  of  some  English 

*  The  following  ia  the  formula  adopted  by  tlie  Philadelphia  Collège  of  Pharmacy  for 
the  préparation  ofthe  rubefacicnt  linimcnt,  so  much  sold  undcr  the  nanic  or  Britùi  OU. 
R.  Olei  Terebinth.  fSviij,  Olei  Lini  fSviij,  Olei  Soccini  r3>*,  Olei  Juniperi  ni",  Pe- 
trolei  Barbadens.  f  3Ui,  Fetrolei  American.  (Seneca  oU)  f  3j.  Misée.  (Joarm.  of  tke  PkU. 
C»t.o/Pkarm.,'t.9d.) 
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physiciana  in  Indta.     Thej  are  now  imported  for  the  oil  which  thejr  afibrd, 
aad  which  is  the  only  portion  of  the  plant  considered  ofScinal. 

Thèse  seeds  are  ralher  larger  ihan  a  grain  of  cofTee,  of  an  oblong  form, 
roonded  at  the  extremities,  with  two  facea,  the  extemal  considerably  more 
conTex  than  the  internai,  separated  from  each  other  by  longitudinal  ridges, 
and  each  dirided  by  a  similar  longitudinal  ridge,  so  that  the  «hole  seed  pré- 
sents an  irregular  quadrangular  figure.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  grain  of  cofiee, 
their  internai  surface  is  ilat  with  a  longitudinal  groore,  owing  to  the  présence 
of  only  two  seeds  in  the  capsule,  the  groove  being  produced  by  the  central 
colnmn  or  axia.  The  shell  is  covered  with  a  soft  yellowish-brown  epider- 
mis,  beneath  which  the  surface  is  black  and  smooth  ;  and,  as  the  epidermis  is 
often  partially  removed  by  friction  during  their  carriage,  the  seeds  as  they 
eoaie  to  as  are  frequently  of  a  mottled  àppearance,  and  sometimes  nearly 
black.  The  kernel  or  nucleus  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  aboands 
ni  oil.  In  India  the  seeds  are  prepared  for  nse  by  submitting  them  to  slight 
torrefactioD,  by  which  the  shell  is  rendered  more  easily  separable.  In  the 
dose  of  one  or  two  grains  the  kernel  purges  with  great  activity. 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds,  previously  deprived  of 
tbe  shell.  It  may  also  be  separated  by  décoction  in  water,  or  by  the  action 
of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oil,  and  leaves  it  behind  when  evaporated. 
àccording  to  Dr.  Niramo,  the  seeds  consist  of  64  parts  of  kernel,  and  36  of 
envelope,  in  the  hnndred  ;  and  the  cotylédons  yield  60  per  cent,  of  oil.  They 
yielded  to  Brandes,  upon  analysis,  independently  of  the  shell,  traces  of  a 
volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  a  peculiar  fatty  arid  called  crotonie  acid,  an  alkaloid 
which  he  called  crotonin,  resin,  stearin,  wax,  extractive,  sugar,  starch,  gum, 
albnmen,  gluten,  lignin,  and  salts.  Some  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the 
existence  of  crotonin.  The  crotonie  acid  is  the  most  interesling  ingrédient, 
is  thought  to  be  the  active  prlnciple  of  the  seeds,  and  is  separated  along  with 
the  oil  in  expression.  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  oil  with  solution 
of  potassa,  decomposing  the  resulling  soap  by  tartaric  acid,  filtering  and  dis- 
tilling  the  solution,  neutralising  the  product  with  baryta  water,  evaporating 
to  dryness,  decomposing  the  sait  of  baryta  with  strong  phosphoric  acid,  and 
again  distilltng.  {Christiion's  Disptn»(Uory.)  The  acid  solidifies  at  23°  F., 
is  bighly  volatile,  has  a  very  acrid  taste,  is  very  irritating  to  the  nostrils,  and 
forms  salts  with  alkaline  bases  called  crotonates.  It  is  this  prlnciple,  proba- 
Uy,  wbieh  canses  the  dust  and  exhalation  from  the  croton  seed  sometimes  to 
excite  excessive  irritation  in  the  mucous  surfaces  of  ihose  who  prépare  them 
for  expression,  or  otherwise  work  among  them. 

Propertie».  Croton-  oil,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  oAen  of  an  orange  or 
leddish-yellow  colour,  which  is  oWing  to  the  roasting  of  the  seeds  previously 
to  expression,  or  to  their  having  been  kept  too  long.  When  procured  with- 
ont  roasting  from  iresh  seeds,  it  is  yellowish  or  nearly  colourless.  Its  smell 
i*  faint  but  peculiar,  its  taste  hot  and  acrid,  leaving  in  the  mouth  a  disagree- 
able  sensation  which  continues  for  many  hours.  The  oil  is  wholly  soluble 
in  sulphnrie  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  partially  so  in  alcohol.  Ac- 
cording  to  Dr.  Nimmo,  it  consista  of  two  portions,  one  acrid  and  purgative, 
amoanting  to  forty-five  per  cent.,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  having  an  acid 
reaction,  the  other  a  mild  oleaginous  substance  likc  olive  oil,  soluble  in  ether 
and  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  by  which 
h  is  deposited  when  the  liqnor  cools.  The  acrid  portion  probably  consista 
of  a  resinous  substance,  and  the  acrid  volatile  acid  before  mentioned  by  the 
naroe  of  crotonie  acid, 

It  is  thought  that  croton  oil  is  often  adalterated  with  other  fixed  oils. 
The  Edinbnrgh  Collège  gives  the  followlûg  test  of  its  purity.  "When 
agitated  with  its  own  volume  of  pure  alcohol  and  gently  heated,  it  séparâtes 
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on  standing,  without  having  nndergone  any  apparent  dimination."  Thit, 
however,  does  not  agrée  wilh  the  statement  of  Dr.  Nimmo. 

We  were  told  by  ihe  late  Dr.  M.  Burrough,  who  was  for  some  time  in 
India,  that  much  of  the  oil  there  prepared  for  exportation,  under  the  name  of 
crqjion  oil,  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  différent  frora  the  Croton  Tig- 
liara.  From  a  parcel  of  thèse  seeds  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Burrough, 
Dr.  R.  E.  Griffith  produced  a  plant  whicb  proved  to  be  the  Jatropha  Curcas, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Barbadoe»  nuti.  (See  Ta- 
pioca.) This  oil,  though  weaker  than  the  genuine,  was  said  by  Dr.  Burrongh 
to  be  an  efficient  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  tbree  or  four  drops.  It  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  that  croton  seeds  are  afforded  by  the  Croton  Pavana,  growing 
in  A  va  and  the  Eastem  parts  of  Bengal;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  croton  oil  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  thèse  seeds.  (Tirana. 
Lin.  Soc,  xiv.  257.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Utet.  Croton  oil  is  a  powerful  hydragogne  pur- 
gative, acling,  for  the  most  part,  when  given  in  moderate  doses,  with  ease  to 
the  patient,  but  in  large  doses  apt  to  excite  vomiting  and  severe  griping  pain, 
and  capable,  if  immoderately  taken,  of  producing  fatal  effects.  It  acis  with 
great  rapidity,  frequently  evacuating  the  bowels  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
generally  esciting  a  rumbling  sensation  in  half  that  period.  It  possesses 
also  great  advantage  in  the  minuteness  of  the  dose,  on  account  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  given  when  we  should  fail  with  more  bulky  medicines,  as 
in  mania,  coma,  and  the  cases  of  chiidren.  A  drop  placed  on  the  tongne  of 
a  comatose  patient  wiU  generally  operate.  Though  long  used  in  India,  and 
known  a  century  ago  to  the  Dutch  physicians,  it  did  not  attract  gênerai  notice 
till  about  1820,  when  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Conwell.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  in  which  it  often  pro- 
duces  the  happiest  effects  after  the  failure  of  other  medicines  ;  but  it  may 
alao  be  advantageously  employed  in  almost  ail  cases  in  which  powerful  and 
speedy  purging  is  demanded.  Dropsy,  apoplexy,  mania,  and  viscéral  ob- 
structions, are  among  the  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  particularly  recom- 
mended.  It  has  recently  been  employed  with  great  asserted  benefît  in  neural- 
gia,  epilepsy,  and  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  has  been  supposed  to  hâve  powers 
in  thèse  affections,  independent  of  its  purgative  property.  The  seeds  are  said 
to  hâve  been  used  with  great  success  in  India  in  amenorrhœa.  Applied 
externally,  the  oil  produres  inflammation  of  the  skin  attended  with  a  pustular 
éruption,  and  has  been  used  in  this  way  in  rheumatism,  goût,  neuralgia, 
glandular  and  other  indolent  swellings,  and  in  pulmonary  diseases.  Il  should 
be  diluted  with  three  parts  of  olive  oil,  soap  Uniment,  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
other  convenient  vehicle,  and  applied  as  a  Uniment  twice  or  oftener  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  the  insusceptibility  of  the  skin  to  its  influence 
is  such  as  to  require  its  application  undiluted.  For  further  information  on 
this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Science» 
(xv.  240).  The  oil  may  also  be  applied  externally,  in  the  iorm  of  a  plaster, 
made  by  incorporating  one  part  of  it  with  four  parts  of  lead  plaster  melted  by 
a  very  gentle  heat. 

The  dose  for  an  adult  is  one  or  two  drops,  and  is  most  conveniently  ad- 
ministered  in  the  form  of  pill.  A  very  safe  and  convenient  plan  is  to  make 
two  drops  into  four  pills  wilh  crumb  of  bread,  and  give  one  every  hour  till 
they  operate.  The  oil  may  also  be  given  in  emulsion.  The  form  of  tincture 
may  be  advantageously  resorted  to  when  a  minute  quantity  of  the  roedicine 
is  required,  as  it  affords  the  means  of  readily  dividing  the  dose.  It  is  said 
that  four  drops  of  the  oil,  applied  externally  by  friction  around  the  umbilicus, 
will  produce  a  purgative  effect.  (Dict.  des  Drogues.)  W. 
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OLIBANUM.  Lond.,  Dub. 
Olibanum. 

*•  BMwellia  serrata.  Gummi-renna."  Lond.,  Dub. 

Enao9,  Pr.;  Weihrauch,  Germ.t  Olibano,  Ilot.;  Olibano,  IncieiMO,  Sptn./  Koondir 
Zoekir,  Hindoo,,-  Cundur  Lixib^in,  Arab. 

Olibanum,  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients,  was  erroneoasly  ascribed  by 
Liniueus  to  the  Juniperus  Lycia.  There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  of 
olibanum,  one  derived  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
taken  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Mediterraaeaa,  the  other  brought  direcdy 
from  Calcutta.  The  tree  producing  the  former  has  not  been  botanically  de- 
scribed,  though  considered  by  soute  writers  a  speciea  of  Amyris.  Captain 
Kempthorne,  of  the  £.  India  Company's  Navy,  saw  the  tree  growing  u{>on  the 
moaatains,  on  the  Âfrican  coast,  between  Bunder  Maryah  and  Cape  Guar> 
dafoL  According  to  liis  statement,  it  grows  upon  the  bare  marble  rocks  corn- 
posiog  the  hilis  in  that  région,  without  any  soil  or  the  slightest  fissure  to 
rapport  it,  adhering  by  means  of  a  substance  thrown  out  from  the  base  of  the 
stem.  This  rises  forty  feet,  and  sends  fonh  near  the  summit  short  branches, 
covered  with  a  bright  green,  Mingolar  foliage.  The  juice,  which  exudes 
throogh  deep  incisions  made  into  ihe  inner  bark,  is  at  first  of  the  colour  and 
consiatence  of  milk,  but  hardens  on  exposure.  (Pharm.  Joum.  and  Tran»., 
w.  37.)  The  India  olibanum  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  be  the 
pioduct  of  the  Bonotllia  serrata  of  Roxburgh,  a  large  tree  growing  in  the 
moantains  of  India,  and  found  by  Mr.  Colebrook  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nagpur.  The  tree  belungs  to  the  class  and  order  Decandria  Monogynia, 
and  to  the  natural  order  TerehintaceK  of  Kunth. 

The  Arabian  or  African  frankincense  is  in  the  form  of  yellowish  tears  and 
irregular  reddish  lumps  or  fragments.  The  tears  are  generally  small,  oblong 
or  roondish,  not  very  brittle,  with  a  dull  and  waxy  fracture,  softening  in  the 
mouth,  and  bearing  much  resemblance  to  masiich,  from  which,  however, 
they  differ  in  their  want  of  transparency.  The  reddish  masses  soften  in  the 
hand,  hâve  a  stronger  smell  and  taste  than  the  tears,  and  are  oftea  mixed 
with  fragments  of  bark,  and  small  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  Indian  frankincense,  or  olibanum,  consista  chiefly  of  yellowish, 
aomewhat  translucent,  roundish  tears,  larger  than  those  of  the  African,  and 
generally  covered  with  a  whitish  powder  produced  by  friction.  It  has  a 
balsamic  résinons  smell,  and  an  acrid,  bitterish,  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  When  chewed  it  softens  in  the  mouth,  adhères  to  the  teeth,  and  par- 
tially  dissolves  in  the  saliva,  which  it  rendors  milky.  It  burns  with  a  bril- 
liaot  ilarae,  and  a  fragrant  odour.  Triturated  with  water  it  forma  a  milky 
imperfect  solution.  Alcohol  dissolves  nearly  ihree-fourths  of  it,  and  the 
tineture  is  transparent.  From  100  parts,  Braconnot  obtained  8  paris  of 
volatile  oil,  56  of  resin,  30  of  gum,  and  5-2  of  a  glutinous  matter  insoluble 
in  water  or  alcohol,  with  0-8  loss.  Yarious  saline  substances  were  found 
io  ils  ashes.  The  oil  raay  be  separated  by  distillation,  and  resembles  thaï  of 
lemons  in  colour  and  smell. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  (/tes.  Olibanum  is  stimulant  like  the  other  gum- 
tesins;  but  is  now  never  nsed  internally.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  fumi- 
gatioBs,  and  entera  into  the  composition  of  some  unofficinal  plasters.     W. 
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OPIUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Opium. 

"  The  concrète  juice  of  tlie  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum." 
U.  S.  •'  Papaver  somniferum.  Capaulse  immaturse  Succus  concretus." 
Lond.  "  Concrète  juice  from  the  unripe  capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum." 
Éd.  "  Papaver  scwnniferum.   Capsularum  succus  proprius  concretus."  Dub. 

0|>iuin,  Fr.;  Opium,  Monshan,  Gtrm./  Oppio,  liai.;  Opio, S/an.;  Affioni,  Turk.f  Ufyoon, 
Arah.f  Slicerikhaskash,  Ptrnan;  Ufeein,  Hindeo. 

Papavek.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Monogynia. — Nal.  Ord.  Papaveraceae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Corolla  four-petaled.  Calyx  two-]eaved.  CapnUe  one-celled, 
opening  by  pores  under  the  persistent  stigma.  ffilld. 

Opium  is  at  présent  generally  believed  lo  be  derived  exclusively  from  the 
Papaver  somniferum,  though  every  species  of  poppy  is  capable  of  yielding 
it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  sorae  authors  hâve  indicated  the  Papaver 
orientale  as  its  real  source.  The  British  and  French  Pharmacopoeias  unité 
with  our  own  in  recogoising  only  the  first-mentioned  species. 

Papaver  somniferum.  Wilid.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1 141  ;  Woodv.  3fed.  Bot.,  p. 
376. 1. 138.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  speeies,  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  titlee  of  the  white  and  black  poppy,  derived  from  the  colour  of  their 
seeds.  It  is  the  former  which  is  usually  described  as  the  proper  opium 
plant.  The  while  poppy  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  round,  smooth,  erect, 
glaucous,  often  branching  stem,  rising  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  some- 
times  aitaining  five  or  even  six  feet  in  favourable  situations.  The  leaves 
are  large,  variously  lobed  and  toothed,  and  altemately  disposed  upon  the 
«tem  which  they  closely  embrace.  The  âowers  are  terminal,  very  large, 
and  of  a  white  or  silver  gray  colour.  In  India  they  appear  in  February,  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  not  earlier  than  June,  July,  or  August.  The 
calys  is  smooth,  and  coraposed  of  two  leaves,  which  fall  when  the  petals 
expand.  Thèse  are  usually  four  in  number;  but  there  is  a  variety  in  which 
the  flower  is  double.  The  germen,  which  is  smooth  and  globvlar,  supports 
a  radiaied  stigma,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerou«  short  and  slender  fila- 
ments, with  erect,  oblong,  corapressed  anthers.  The  capsule  is  smooth 
and  glaucous,  of  a  ronnded  shape,  from  two  to  four  ioches  in  diameter, 
somewhat  flattened  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  crowned  with  the  persistent 
stigma,  the  diverging  «egments  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle  upon  the 
summit.  It  contains  numerous  minute  white  seeds,  which,  when  peifeetly 
ripe,  escape  through  sraall  openings  beneath  the  stigma.  In  the  black  poppy, 
the  flower,  though  somelimes  white,  is  usually  violet  coloured  or  red,  the 
capsule  is  somewhat  smallerand  more  globular,  and  the  seeds  are  of  a  brown 
or  black  ish  colour. 

AU  parts  of  the  poppy  are  said  lo  contain  a  white  opaque  narcotic  juice; 
but  the  leaves,  when  analyzed  by  M.  Blondeau,  yielded  none  of  those  active 
principles  by  which  opium  is  characterized.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  vii.  214.) 
It  is  in  the  capsule  that  the  juice  most  abounds,  and  the  virtues  of  the  plant 
chiefiy  réside.  Hence  this  part  is  sometimes  employed  medicinally  in  En- 
rope,  where  it  is  considered  officinal.  (See  Papaveris  Capsulas.)  The  seeds 
are  wholly  destitute  of  narcotic  properties,  and  are  even  used  as  food  in 
roany  parts  of  the  world.  The  Romane  employed  them  in  the  préparation 
of  varions  dainties.  They  abound  with  a  hland  oil,  which  may  be  extracted 
by  expression,  and  has  most  of  the  useful  properties  of  olive  oil.  It  it 
an  article  of  mach  importance  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  particulvly  in 
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Fnaee,  in  the  northern  departments  of  which  the  black  poppy  is  very  ex- 
tensireljr  cultivaled  for  the  seed  alone.  The  oil  is  employed  for  culinary 
and  pharmaceutic  purposes,  in  painting,  and  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  in 
otber  ways  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  frequendy  adul- 
tented  with  it.  The  poppy  does  not  appear  to  elaborate  the  milky  fluid  in 
whieh  ils  narcotic  properties  réside,  before  a  certain  period  of  its  growth; 
for  tre  are  told  that  in  Persia,  the  young  plants  whicit  are  ptilled  up  to  pre- 
Tent  too  thick  a  crop,  are  used  as  pot-herbs;  and  the  /xtixuv  of  the  Greeks, 
which  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Papaver  somniferum,  is  said  by 
Hippocrates  to  be  nutritive. 

Thoagh  generally  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  this  species  of  poppy 
grows  wild  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  even  in  England,  whither  its  seeds 
are  sapposed  to  hâve  been  brought  at  a  very  early  period.  It  was  cultivated 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  mentioned  by  Horaer  as  a  garden  plant.  It  is 
at  présent  cultivated  very  extensively  in  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  for  the  opium  which  it  aflbrds;  and  in  several  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  France,  not  only  for  thi»  product,  but  also  for  the  seed  and 
capsules.  In  this  country  it  is  found  only  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental 
flower. 

The  process  for  procuring  opium  from  the  poppy,  as  practised  by  the 
modem  inhabitants  of  India  and  Persia,  according  to  the  reports  of  Kerr 
and  of  Kœoipfer,  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  described  by  Diosco- 
rides  as  employed  in  his  own  times,  about  eighteen  hundred  years  since  ; 
and  the  arcoants  of  Belon,  Olivier,  and  Texier,  as  to  the  modes  of  collec- 
tion in  Asia  Minor,  are  not  materially  différent.  As  the  capsules  abound 
most  in  the  narcotic  juice,  it  is  from  thèse  that  the  opium  is  procured. 
According  to  Texier,  a  few  days  after  the  fall  of  the  flower,  men  and  wo- 
men  proceed  to  the  fields,  and  roake  horizontal  incisions  in  the  capsule, 
taking  care  not  to  penetrate  its  cavity.  A  white  juice  exudes,  and  appears 
in  the  forma  of  tears  upon  the  edges  of  the  incisions.  The  field  is  left  in 
this  State  for  twenty-four  hours,  afler  which  the  juice  is  scraped  off  by 
means  of  large  blunt  knives.  A  portion  of  the  epidermis  of  the  capsule 
is  also  removed,  and  constitutea  about  one-twelfth  of  the  wliole  product. 
Each  poppy-head  affords  opium  but  once.  Thus  collected,  the  opium  is 
in  the  state  of  an  adhesive  and  granular  jelly.  It  is  placed  in  small  earthen 
vessels,  where  it  is  beaten  and  at  the  same  time  moistened  with  saliva. 
Wben  of  a  proper  consistence,  it  is  wrapped  in  leaves  and  sent  into  the 
market.  (Jottm.  de  Pharm.,  xxi.  196.)  Considérable  quantifies  of  good 
opium  hâve  been  obtained  by  difierent  individuals  in  England  by  scarifying 
the  capsules  of  the  poppy.»  Similar  success  bas  been  met  with  in  France; 
and  the  drug  obtained  by  incisions  in  both  countries  has  been  found  nearly 
if  not  qnite  equal  to  that  imported  from  the  East.  In  the  Dictionnaire 
des  Drogues  it  is  even  stated,  that  a  spécimen  of  opium  collected  in  this 
way  in  the  vicinity  of  Provins,  gave  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  active  principle, 
while  s  good  commercial  spécimen  examined  by  M.  Petit,  afforded  only  eight 
percent. 

*  So  early  as  the  yeiir  1796,  a  premium  waa  awarded  by  tbe  aociety  for  the  encoorafe> 
nent  of  arta,  to  Mr.  B'ill,  for  a  ipecimen  or  British  opium  ;  and  in  1623,  Mca^ra.  Cowley 
and  Stains  collected  196  poiinds,  ivhicb  aold  for  nearly  sevcn  dollars  a  pound,  frotii  liltle 
more  thaï)  Iwelve  acre»  of  lund.  Thi»  product,  howeïer,  was  by  no  mcan!)  equnl  to  that 
obtained  in  Sootland  by  Mr.  John  Young,  From  ono  acre  of  gronnd  planicd  with  pop- 
pi«  tnd  potdtoca,  ho  procured  SOy-six  pounda  of  opium,  valued  at  450  dollam,  while  the 
whole  cxpenM  was  more  than  repoid  by  the  potaloes,  and  ihe  oil  expresaed  from  (he  sceds. 
For  papers  on  Ihc  subjcct  ofthe  cultivation  of  Iho  poppy  in  England,  «ee  Edin.  Philotoph. 
JmLTtL,  ToL  i.  p.  358,  and  tbe  Quarterly  Journal  of  Scienet,  vol.  iv.  p.  69. 
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Anolher  method  of  extracting  the  TÏrtues  of  ihe  capsnles,  u  to  sélect  such 
as  hâve  ceased  to  yield  their  juice  by  exudation,  to  beat  them  with  a  small 
proportion  of  water,  and  inspUsate  the  liquid  thus  obtained  by  artificial 
beat.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  both  procesises,  as  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Dioscorides.  The  term  OTtio»,  derived  from  o>(o{,  juice» 
they  applied  to  the  substance  procured  by  incisions,  and  answering  precisely 
to  the  modem  opium.  The  inspissated  expressed  juice  they  called  ^xuvuiv, 
from  utixor,  the  nanae  of  the  plant.  Tournefort  states  that  it  is  the  latter 
préparation  «hich  is  exportée!  from  Turkey  as  opium,  the  former  being 
.  much  more  valuable,  and  therefore  retained  in  the  country  for  the  use  of  the 
great  and  wealthy.  This  error  has  been  copied  by  many  writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica  ;  and  till  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  opium  vas  gene- 
rally  believcd  to  be  an  extract  obtained  by  evaporating  either  the  expressed 
juice,  or  a  décoction  of  the  capsules. 

Commercial  IRttory.  Commerce  is  supplied  with  opium  chiefly  from 
Hindostan,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Turkey.  Im- 
mense quantities  are  produced  in  the  Indian  provinces  of  Bahar  and  Be- 
nares,  and  in  the  more  interior  province  of  Maiwa.  The  opium  of  Hin- 
dostan is  distributed  extensively  through  continental  and  insular  India, 
where  it  is  habitually  employed  in  the  place  of  spirituous  liquors.  Great 
quantities  are  aiso  sent  to  China,  into  which  it  finds  an  easy  entrance,  not- 
withstanding  prohibitory  laws.  Much  was  formerly  imported  by  the  East 
India  Company  into  England,  through  which  a  email  portion  reached  our 
own  country  ;  but  at  présent  India  opium  is  considered  so  far  inferior  to  that 
from  Turkey,  that  it  has  been  almost  entirely  excluded  from  our  market, 
and  none  is  brought  directly  from  the  East.  The  great  demand  for  it  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  China,  and  its  conséquent  high  price,  hâve 
probably  contributed  more  even  than  its  reputed  inferiority  to  this  resulU 
Indeed,  Ainslie  explicitly  states  that  India  opium  is  inferior  to  none  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  spécimens  from  which  the  description  was  drawn  up 
that  has  been  current  among  authors  upon  the  Materia  Medica,  were  the 
refuse  of  the  Eastern  market.  We  know  that  the  drug  was  formerly  very 
much  and  variously  adulterated  by  the  natives.  Among  the  impurities 
mentioned  by  authors  are  the  extracl  of  the  poppy  procured  by  décoction, 
the  powdered  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant  made  into  a  pasie  with  muci- 
lage, the  oil  of  sesamum,  catechu,  and  even  cow-dung.  But  a  more  care- 
ful  superintendence  by  the  officers  of  the  Company  is  said  to  hâve  resulted 
in  a  great  improvement  of  the  India  opium.  Of  that  produced  in  Persia, 
very  little  is  brought  to  this  country  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  known  in  our  mar> 
kets  as  a  distinct  variety.  Much  was  formerly  produced  in  Upper  Egypt, 
espécially  in  the  district  of  ancient  Thebes,  which  was  supposed  to  yield 
it  in  greatest  perfection.  It  was  in  fact  for  a  long  time  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Opium  Tliebaicum,  and  laudanum  is  still  frequently  directed  in 
prescriptions  as  the  Tindura  Tfubctica.  Its  cultivation  has  recently  been 
•gain  introduced  into  Egypt;  and  considérable  quantities  are  now  annually 
exported. 

Turkey  opium  is  produced  in  Anatolia,  and  is  shipped  chiefly  from  the 
port  of  Srayma.  It  is  brought  to  the  United  States,  either  directly  from 
the  Levant,  or  indirectiy  through  the  Mediterranean  ports  of  France.  From 
the  treasury  returns  for  the  year  1829,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  opium 
imported  from  the  Turkish  dominions  was  92,924  dollars,  from  France 
on  the  Mediterranean,  12,187  dollars,  and  from  ail  other  parts  of  the 
world  only  2,040  dollars.  None  was  imported  from  India.  Turkey  opium 
usually  comes  to  us  in  masses  of  irregular  size  and  shape,  generally  more 
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or  less  flattened,  covered  with  leaves,  or  the  remains  of  leave»,  and  with 
the  reddbh  capsules  of  sotne  species  o(  Rumex,  which  are  said  to  be  absent 
in  the  inrerior  kinds,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  afTording  some  indi- 
cation of  the  pnrity  of  the  drag.  We  may  account  for  this  circumstance 
Bpon  the  vety  probable  supposition,  that  thèse  capsules  are  reraoved  during 
the  opération  which  the  masses  sometimes  undergo  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chanis,  afier  leaving  those  of  the  cuUivators.  We  are  told  by  the  French 
vriiers,  that  extensive  frauds  are  practised  at  Marseilles  in  this  branch  of 
eoinmeree.  The  opium  brought  thither  from  the  Levant  is  first  soflened, 
and  then  adulteratea  with  various  matters,  which  are  incorporated  in  its  sub- 
slance.  To  use  a  strong  expression  of  M.  Guibourt,  they  make  the  opium 
over  again  at  Marseilles.  Our  traders  to  the  Mediterranean  would  do  well  to 
beart  his  assertion  in  mind.  Âccording  to  Dr.  Â.  T.  Thomson,  one-fourth 
part  of  Tarkey  opium  generally  consista  of  impurities.  Sand,  ashes,  the 
teeds  of  diflerent  plants,  the  extracts  of  the  poppy,  Lacluca  virosa,  Glycyr- 
thiza  glabra,  and  Chelidonhtm  glaucum,  gum  Arabie,  tragacanth,  aloes,. 
eren  small  atones,  and  minute  pieees  of  lead  and  iron,  are  mentioned  among 
the  substances  employed  in  the  sophistication  of  the  drug.  Mr.  Landerer, 
of  Athens,  was  informed  by  a  person  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  opium,  that  grapes  freed  from  their  seeds  and  crushed,  were  almost 
imirersally  mixed  with  the  poppy  juice,  and  that  another  adultération  con- 
lisied  of  the  epidermis  of  the  capsules  and  stem  of  the  plant  pounded  in  a 
nortar  with  the  while  of  eggs.  (,5m.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xv.  238.)  In  Eng- 
hnd  a  sophisticated  opium  has  been  prepared,  so  nearly  resembling  good 
Tarkey  opium  in  appearance  that  by  the  eye  alone  it  would  be  diflîcult  to 
detect  the  fraud,  and  yet  whoUy  destitute  of  the  active  principle  of  this  drug. 
Portions  of  it  hâve  been  sent  into  the  markets  both  of  France  and  this  coun- 
tiy.  It  is  probably  the  genuine  drug,  deprived  of  its  morpliia  by  some  pro- 
«ess  which  does  not  raaterially  disturb  the  visible  arrangement  of  ils  particles.» 
[Am.  Soum.  of  Pharm.,  x.  261.) 

*  The  great  importance  of  opiam  rende»  it  désirable  that  ail  ita  commercial  riirietlei 
iWld  Iw  accarately  deacribed,  and  thcir  relative  value  so  far  a«  poaoible  asccrtained. 
The  Ibllowin);  «tatement  hai  been  dranrn  op  from  the  mosl  récent  publidhed  accounta  of 
thii  dru^,  and  from  the  pcrsonal  observations  of  the  aiithor.  The  papcrs  of  Guibuurt  in 
France,  Cbrislison  in  Great  Britain,  and  Merck  and  Martius  in  Germany.  hâve  been  cnn. 
ished.  (See  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xvii.  714,  and  xxi.542  ;  and  Annalen  der  Pharm.,  xviii.  79, 
asd  xxiv.  56.) 

Tbe  varieties  of  this  drug  may  be  arranged,  accordin;  to  the  coontries  in  which  tliey 
aie  produoed.  under  the  heads  of  Turkfy,  Egyptian,  India,  and  Pertia  opium. 

L  TURKËY  OPIUM.  Tliis  titic  bclongs  to  the  opium  produoed  in  the  Turkisb  pro- 
vioee  of  Anatolin,  and  exported  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  According  to  some 
aotborities,  there  is  no  cssential  diiTcrence  betwcen  the  parccis  of  the  drug  bronght  from 
Uiese  two  ports.  Olbcrs  maintain  that  they  are  distinct  varieties,  difiering  in  tiieir  interior 
itroctore,  and  probably  alto  in  the  précise  place  of  their  production,  and  the  modo  of  their 
collection.  The  iruth  probably  is,  that  most  of  the  opium  shippcd  at  Consluntlnople  is 
JHodaced  in  tbe  notthcrn  parts  of  Analolia,  while  that  from  Smyrna  is  collected  in  the 
provinces  raoro  conveniont  to  tho  latter  city  ;  and  though  it  is  posnible  that  an  idenlical 
drog  may  be  occasionally  brought  from  the  two  ports,  yct  there  scems  to  bc  good  ground 
in  gênerai  for  arraneing  it  under  diflerent  varieties,  us  derived  from  thèse  différent  sources. 

L  Smfraa  Opium.  This  is  the  variety  which  is,  beyond  ail  comparison,  m<>st  abundant 
ia  cor  markets  ;  and  it  is  from  this  that  tbe  ordinary  descriptions  of  opium  are  drawn  up. 
It  cornes  to  us  in  masses  of  varions  size,  usuully  from  half  a  pound  or  somewhat  less  to  a 
ponod  in  weight,  xometimes,  tboiigh  rarely,  as  much  as  two  or  even  three  poands,  origi- 
nally  perhapa  of  a  globular  form,  but  variously  indented,  and  rendered  quite  irregutar  in 
sbape,  by  the  pressure  to  wliich  thoy  are  subjccted,  while  yet  toR,  in  the  cases  which 
euttain  Ihem.  Sometimes  they  are  even  pressed  out  into  flat  cakes.  As  brought  into 
Barket,  the  lumps  are  usaally  hard  on  the  outaide.  Sut  still  soft  within.  They  are  covered 
ezicrnaJIy  with  tbe  remaina  of  leaves,  and  with  the  reddish  capsules  uf  a  species  of  Rumez, 
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Opiam  is  regarded  as  inferior  when  it  ia  of  a  blaekish  colonr  ;  a  weak  or 
empyreumatic  smell  ;  a  sweet  or  slightly  nauseous  and  bitter  taate  ;  a  soft, 
viscid,  or  greasy  consistence  ;  a  duU  fracture  ;  or  an  irregular,  heterogeneoas 
texture,  arising  from  the  intermizture  of  foreign  substances.     It  should  not 

which  liave  no  doubt  been  ipplied  in  order  to  prevent  the  sorfaces  from  adhering.  Not- 
withstanding,  however,  this  coBling,  the  mastes  someliniea  stick  together,  and  Iwo  ot  more 
bcconie  Consolidated  into  one.  In  this  way  (he  fact  may  be  accounted  fur,  that  the  racdt 
of  the  Rumez  are  occasionalljr  found  in  ihe  interior  of  the  niasaes.  In  the  Rner  parctia 
of  Smyrna  opium,  Ihe  colour  intemally  ia  light  brown;  in  the  inferior  it  is  darker.  K 
peculiar  character  of  this  variety  ia,  that  when  a  lump  of  it  is  eut  into  and  Ihen  carefolly 
torn,  numerous  minute  shining  tears  are  observable,  particularlj  undcr  a  microscope, 
bearing  aome  resemblance  to  small  seeds,  bot  readily  distinguiahable  by  pressure  between 
the  fingers.  They  are  undoobledly  formed  from  the  drops  of  juice  «hich  escape  froni  tbe 
incisions  in  the  capsules,  and  which,  according  to  Bélon,  are  allowed  to  concrète  before 
they  are  removed.  From  the  accoont  of  the  same  aulhor  it  appears  that,  after  the  juiee 
has  been  collectcd,  it  is  not  aubjected  to  the  process  of  kneading  or  beating,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  varieties  of  opium  ;  so  that  the  tears  préserve  their  original  shape  in  the  mass.  It 
is  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  collecting  Smyrna  opium,  that  minute  pièces 
of  the  skin  of  the  poppy  oapsules  are  found  intermingled  in  the  maaa  ;  thèse  being  sepa- 
ratedjn  the  process  of  removing  the  adhering  tears.  In  the  finer  spécimens  of  Smyrna 
opium  thèse  fragments  of  the  capsules  are  ihe  only  impuritiea.  This  variety  of  the  drug 
is  of  very  différent  qualilies,  the  finest  kinds  yielding,  according  to  Merck,  sa  mach  as  13 
per  cent,  of  pure  morphia,  while  from  some  very  bad  parcels  he  could  not  procure  more 
than  3  or  4  pcr  cent.  In  thèse  inferior  spécimens  the  oolour  is  darker,  the  smell  is  often 
mut-ty,  and  there  is  very  generally  more  or  lésa  mouldineas  both  upon  the  surface,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  masses,  indicating  perhaps  too  mueh  moisture  io  tbe  opium  originaBy, 
or  ita  subséquent  ezposure  to  an  injuriou*  degree  of  dampness.  Good  Smyrna  opium 
ooght  to  yield  10  or  II  per  cent  of  morphia. 

2.  Conitantinaph  Opium.  Moet  of  the  Constantinople  opiam  ia  in  lomps  irom  half  ■ 
pound  to  Iwo  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  in  exterior  appear- 
■nce  from  thoae  of  the  former  variety,  being  equnlly  irregular  m  shape,  and  in  like  manner 
coTered  with  the  capsules  of  the  Rumez.  It  differs,  however,  sirikingly  from  the  Smynu 
opium  in  its  interior  constitution,  being,  according  to  Merck,  wholly  destitule  of  the  teart 
«hich  characterize  that  variety.  This  would  indicute  some  différence  in  the  mode  of 
collecting  and  preparing  the  juice.  In  Ihe  case  of  the  Constantinople  opinm,  it  is  pro* 
bably  either  removed  from  the  capsules  belbre  concrétion,  or  aubjected  to  pressure  afler- 
wsrds.  Merck  says  that  he  haa  not  discovered,  in  this  varicly,  Ihose  minute  portions  of 
the  poppy  capsules  which  are  usually  présent  in  the  Smyrna  opium.  The  averagc  quolity 
of  the  Constantinople  opium,  as  above  described,  is  about  eqoal  to  that  of  the  drng  from 
Smyrna;  bat  it  appears  to  be  occasionally  pnrer;  as  Merck  obtaincd  from  one  spécimen 
•s  mach  as  15  per  cent,  of  pure  morphia.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  abovo  ststcd, 
we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  facts  to  prove  that  this  is  not,  as  aome  hâve  snpposed  it  lo 
be,  the  better  sort  of  Smyrna  opium  selected  and  sent  to  the  capital. 

Guibourt  dcscribes  another  variety  of  Constantinople  opium  of  mach  inferior  character. 
*'  It  cornes,"  he  observes,  "  in  small  flattened  cakes,  snfficiently  regular  and  of  a  lenticular 
shape,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  always  covered  with  a  poppy 
leaf,  the  midrib  of  which  dividea  the  surface  into  two  equal  parts.  It  haa  an  odour  similar 
to  that  of  the  prcceding  variety,  but  feebler,  and  it  bUckens  and  dries  in  the  air.  It  is 
more  mncilaginous  than  Smyrna  opium,  andcontains  only  half  as  mnch  morphia."  Thèse 
characters  are  obvioasiy  thœe  of  Egyptian  opium;  and,  thougb  the  parcels  which  came 
nnder  the  notice  of  Guibourt  may  hâve  been  imported  directly  fh>m  Constantinople,  it  is 
bighiy  probable  that  they  were  originally  from  Alexandris.  Mr.  Slettoer,  of  Trieste, 
thougb  well  acquaintcd  with  the  opium  copiimerce  of  that  port,  sdmits  no  such  Constan- 
tinople opium  an  thnt  described  by  Guibourt  {Annal,  dtr  /'iarm., xxiv,  65.) 

II.  EGYPTIAN  OPIU.M.  This  ia  in  flat  roundish  cakes,  of  varioos  dimensions, 
somclimes  as  much  ss  siz  inches  in  diameter  and  a  pound  in  weight,  usuully,  however, 
niuch  smaller,  and  sometimes  not  weigliing  more  than  half  an  ouncc.  Thebc  cakes  are 
either  wrapped  in  a  poppy  leaf,  so  placed  that  Ihe  midrib  divides  the  surface  into  two 
equal  parts,  or  ezhibit  vestiges  of  such  a  covering.  Occasionally  the  brown  eolour  of  the 
opium  is  seen  Ihrough  the  leaf,  and  the  surface  appears  as  if  nncovered,  while  the  leaf  if 
still  présent  This  variety  of  opium  is  always  dcsiitute  of  the  Rumez  capsules,  and  dtflèrs 
from  the  Smyrna  opium  aiso  in  being  )>rittle  instead  of  tenacious,  and  equslly  htrd  in  tha 
centre  as  at  the  surface  of  the  mass.    Its  fracture  is  conchoidal  and  of  a  wszy  luatrc,  and 
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impart  a  deep  brown  colonr  to  the  saliva,  nor  leave  a  dark  aniform  tnuse 
when  drawn  over  paper,  nor  form  with  water  a  thick  viscid  aoluUon. 

Properties.  Good  opiam  has  a  peculiar,  strong  narcotic  odour,  and  a 
biUer,  aomewhat  acrid  taste.     When  long  chewed  h  excites  much  irritation 

•mail  fragiDenls  of  it  are  trinsloeent  Ils  coloar  ia  osaallj  redder  than  that  of  Smyma 
opiam,  Iboagh  it  is  aomelimes  dark.  Sooie  of  the  pièces,  on  eipoeore  to  the  air,  beoome 
damp  and  aticky  on  the  outer  surface,  indicating  the  fraudaient  addition  of  aome  deli> 
<]aeseent  aobstanee.  The  odour  ia  similar  to  that  ofSmyrna  opiam,  bot  weaker.  Tbere 
can  be  little  donbl  that  tbis  opium  is,  in  some  waj,  sophisticated  in  itt  préparation  ;  ta  it 
yieids  only  6  or  7  pcr  cenLof  morpbia.  (Merck.)  A  spécimen  examined  by  Mr.  J.  ÉvaDa, 
of  Philadelphie,  yielded  only  3-55  per  cent.  Egyptian  opium,  therefore,  sbould  never  be 
dispensed  by  the  apothecary,  or  employed  in  the  préparation  of  his  tinctures  ;  as  the  pre- 
scription of  the  physician  ia  based  upon  the  strength  of  good  Smyma  opium,  which  U 
■bout  twice  that  of  the  Egyptian. 

III.  INDIA  OPIUM.  Little  if  anyofthia  opium  reacbeaoor  market.  There  appear 
to  be  two  chief  varietiea  of  it,  one  produced  in  Bahar  and  Benares,  in  the  Beogal  Preei- 
dency,  and  called  Brngnl  opium,  the  olher  in  the  interior  prorinoes,  and  designated  by 
the  nime  of  Maltaa  opium, 

1.  Bengal  opium.  This  appeara  to  be  identical  wilh  the  rariety  sometimea  called  Patna 
efbim.  It  ia  in  round  balla,  weighing  three  pounds  and  a  balf,  investcd  by  a  coating  half 
an  incb  thick,  compoaed  of  agglutinated  leaves  and  poppy-petals.  The  interior  of  tlie 
maaa  is  of  a  browaish-black  coluor,  of  the  consistence  of  a  stiff  paste,  and  possessed  in  s 
higb  degree  of  the  chàracteristie  odour  and  taste  of  opium.  Mr.  Smyttan,  inspecter  of 
opium  at  Bombay,  obtained  from4<ro  to  three  and  a  balf  per  cent,  of  morphia  from  tbis 
rariety  of  opium  ;  but,  as  he  obtained  only  from  five  to  six  and  «  half  per  cent  from 
Snyma  opiam,  we  may  conclude  that  the  drug  was  net  exhausUid  by  his  process,  and 
roay  aatimate  the  proportion  of  its  active  priociple  at  double  that  stated  above,  Still,  ereo 
with  tbi*  allooance,  it  mutt  be  snbjeeted  to  great  adultération  in  ils  préparation  ;  as  it  ia 
by  no  meana  probable  tbat  the  poppies  cultirated  in  India  yield  a  product  materially 
«eaker  tban  those  of  Tarkey.  Yet  Christison  statea,  that  ail  the  India  opium  which  be 
bai  aeen  is  exempt  from  the  mixture  of  leaves,aeeds,  and  fragments  of  poppy  capeulea  so 
abondant  in  Smyma  opium.  Its  infèrior  character  is  in  some  degree  probably  owing  to 
tbe  jaice,  after  collection,  being  kept  for  eome  time  before  it  is  made  up,  and  oonseqnently 
udergoing  fermentation. 

The  India  opium  examined  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomaon  waa  apparently  of  infèrior  character. 
Aa  described  by  that  anthor,  it  was  in  round  masses,  covercd  with  the  petals  of  the  poppy 
in  saccepsive  layers,  to  the  thicknciis  of  nearly  one-fnorth  of  an  inch,  It  had  a  atroog 
empyreamatic  smell,  with  little  of  the  pectiliar  beavy  odour  of  Turkey  opium.  Ils  taate 
waa  more  bitter  and  equally  nauseous,  but  leas  acrid.  Its  coloor  was  blacker,  and  its 
texture,  Ihough  as  teoacious,  was  less  plastic.  It  was  more  friable,  and  when  triturated 
with  water,  was  wholly  siiapcnded  or  dissolved,  Icaving  none  of  that  plastic  residue  which 
is  aflbrded  by  the  otiier  variety.  It  yielded  to  Dr.  Thomson  more  narcotina  tban  Turkey 
opinm,  but  only  aboot  one-third  the  quantity  of  morphia.  Ail  theae  are  the  characters  of 
an  exiract  oflhe  poppy  heads,  rather  tlian  of  Iheir  inspisaated  juice.  The  absence  of  the 
plastic  principle  analogoas  to  caoutchouc  is  strong  eTidence  in  fàrour  of  tbis  view  of  its 
nature;  for  it  ia  obvions  that  water  would  not  extract  this  principle  from  the  capsules, 
whilc  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  jnice  ia  destitute  of  it  Besides,  the  strengtb  indicated 
by  Dr.  Thomson  i»  very  nearly  tbe  same  with  tbat  of  the  exiract  of  the  capsulée  prepared 
in  France.  The  Bongal  opium  is  at  présent  s  saperior  drug  to  that  hère  described,  though 
■till  infèrior  to  the  Smyrna  opium. 

There  is  a  variety  of  Patna  or  Bengal  opium,  called  gardtn  Patna  opium,  which  was  de- 
rcribed  in  tbe  last  édition  of  thia  work  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Cbrintison,  as  Malwa  opium. 
Dr.  Christiaon  has  sobsequonlly  ascertained  its  true  origin.  It  is  prepared  in  Bahar  with 
pecaliar  care,  from  juice  which  has  not  been  suflèred  to  undergo  lêrmentation.  it  is  in 
eakes  three  nr  four  inches  square,  and  about  half  an  incb  thick,  which  are  packed  ia 
cases  with  a  iayer  of  mica  between  Ihem.  Those  cakea  are  without  covering,  hard,  dry, 
mad  britlle,  of  a  nniform  shining  fracture,  and  not  uniike  an  extract  in  appearance.  The 
enlour  is  sometimea  almoat  hiack,  and  sometinies  of  a  lleht  brown,  not  uniike  that  of 
Efrypiiin  opium.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  it  ia  much  superior  tn  the  globular  Bengal 
opium,  and  that  some  spécimens  are  little  infèrior  to  Turkey  opium  in  the  proportion  of 
morphia. 

S.  Xislaia  Opium.  This  is  in  flat,  roundiab  cakes,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  ibur  to  eight  ounccs  in  wcight    They  are  commonly  quite  hard,  dry,  and  britlle. 
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in  the  lips  and  tongae,  and  evcn  blistera  the  mouth  of  those  unaccustomed 
to  ita  use.  Its  colour  is  a  reddish-brown  or  deep  fawn  :  its  texture  compact  ; 
its  speciûc  gravity  1-336.  When  drawn  over  paper  it  usually  leaves  an 
interrupted  trace  of  a  light  brown  colour.  It  is  often  soA  in  the  interior  of 
the  mass,  and  in  this  state  is  tenacious  ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it 
gradually  hardens,  and  ultimately  becoines  brittle,  breaking  with  a  shining 
fracture,  and  aflbrding,  when  pulverized,  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which 
becomes  adhesive  upon  a  slight  élévation  of  température.  It  readily  iuflames 
upon  the  application  of  a  lighted  taper.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water,  alcnbol, 
and  diluted  acids,  but  not  to  ether.  To  ail  thèse  raenstrua  it  imparts  a  deep- 
brown  colour.  Alcohol  dissolves  about  four-fifths  of  it.  Pelletier  states 
that  the  proportion  taken  up  by  water  varies  in  ail  spécimens.  He  never 
found  the  quantity  of  extract  prepared  with  cold  water  to  exceed  12  parts 
eut  of  16.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Nov.,  1832.) 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  chemical  constitution  of  opium  ; 
and  very  interesting  results  bave  been  obtained.  It  was  by  their  researches 
into  the  nature  of  this  substance  that  chemists  were  led  to  the  discovery  of 
those  vegetable  alkaloids,  which,  as  the  active  principles  of  the  plants  in 
which  they  are  found,  hâve  recently  attracted  so  much  attention  among 
physicians,  and  been  applied  so  advantageously  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
To  Sertiirner,  an  apothecary  at  Eimbeck,  in  Hanover,  certainly  belongs 
the  crédit  of  having  opened  this  new  and  mosi  important  field  of  experi- 
ment.  In  the  year  1803,  M.  Derosne  made  known  the  existence  of  a 
crystallizable  substance  which  he  had  discovered  in  opium,  and  which  he 
erroneously  believed  to  be  the  active  principle.  In  the  foUowing  year,  Se- 
guin discovered  another  crystallizable  body,  which  subséquent  expérience 
has  proved  to  be  the  tnie  narcotic  principle  of  opium  ;  but  he  did  not  fully 
investigate  its  nature,  and  no  immédiate  practical  advantage  was  derived  from 
bis  excellent  analysis.  About  the  same  time,  SertUmer  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  investigation,  the  results  of  which,  very  analogous  to  those  obtained 
by  Seguin,  were  published  in  a  Gerraan  journal,  without,  however,  attract- 
ing  gênerai  attention.  In  this  state  the  subject  remained  till  the  year  1817, 
when  Sertiirner  announced  the  existence  of  a  saline  compound  in  opium, 
consisting  of  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle  united  with  a  peculiar  acid,  and 
clearly  demonstrated  the  précise  nature  of  a  substance,  which,  though 
befure  discovered  both  by  Seguin  and  by  himself,  had  been  hitberto  but 

of  «  light-brown  colour,  a  ■binin);  fraclare,  o  compact  homogeneooa  texture,  and  frea 
from  meclianical  impurities.  Tliequality  ia  superior  lo  Ihatof  common  Bengal  opium.^ 
{Ckritiiton'a  Ditpensaiory.) 

IV.  PERSIA  UPIUM.  A  variety  of  opium  under  thia  ntme  haa  sometiroea  eiisted  in 
the  markcts  of  Lnndon,  and  haa  even  found  ita  way  to  Ihis  country,  though  it  ia  very 
rare.  It  ia  describcd  os  boing  in  cylindrlcal  piecea,  about  threo  and  n  half  incliea  long 
and  hoir  an  inch  tliick,  wrapped  in  gloaay  papcr,  and  tied  wilh  a  cotton  thrond.  It  is 
of  a  nniriirm  consiilence,  but  czhibils,  ncvertlieleas,  uoder  the  microscope,  amall  aggla- 
tinated  tcars,  much  lésa  than  those  of  the  Suiyrna  opium.  It  has  the  liver-brown  colour 
of  Egyptian  opium,  a  virosc,  musty  odour,  and  a  very  bitter  tasto;  and,  liko  Kgyptian 
opium,  softens  in  a  ntoint  atmnsphire.  It  is  said  to  huve  been  brought  to  England  from 
Trebizond  «n  llic  Black  Ses  ;  but  its  origin  is  not  kiiuwn,  It  is  of  iniërior  quality,  From 
the  report  of  a  lri..l  in  the  city  of  New  York,  publiithcd  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
it  appears  that  a  parce!  of  Persia  opium  importcd  inlo  that  city  from  Londun  in  Aoguat, 
ISSA,  was  in  small  round  bulls,  and  rontained  only  3  pcr  cent,  uf  morphi». 

It  ia  lilghiy  important  that  the  rcal  value  of  lliese  commercial  varieties  of  opium  should 
be  known  to  the  physicien  and  apothicary  ;  as  ollierwihe,  there  can  be  nu  certainly  In  rela- 
tion  lo  the  slrcnglii  of  the  préparations  which  inay  he  madc  from  them.  In  the  prépara- 
tion of  laudanum  and  the  other  tinclures  into  which  opium  entera,  it  is  understood  ihat 
the  drug  empluyed  should  hâve  the  average  quulily  of  good  Smyrna  opiuoi.  The  iolèrior 
kinds  should  be  uaed  only  fur  the  citracliou  uf  morpliia. 
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vagaely  known.  To  the  alkali,  in  which  he  correcdy  conceived  tbe  nar- 
cotic  powers  of  the  opium  to  réside,  be  gave  the  name  of  morphium, 
which  has  been  subsequently  changed  to  morphia  by  English  writers,  in 
order  to  render  it  analogous  to  the  titles  of  the  other  alkalies.  The  acid  he 
called  tneconic,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  poppy.  The 
correctness  of  the  statements  of  SertUrner  was  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments  of  Robiquet,  who  aiso  satisfactorily  demonsirated  that  the  substance 
obtained  by  Derosne,  and  called  by  him  the  sait  of  opium,  was  a  principle 
altogether  distinct  from  the  morphia,  though  supposed  to  poesess  very  con- 
sidérable influence  over  the  System.  In  the  belief  of  its  narcotic  powers, 
Robiquet  denominated  it  narcotin,  a  title  which  it  still  retains.  Several 
other  pecaliar  principles  hâve  since  been  discovered  ;  though  it  is  difiicnlt 
to  resist  the  impression  that  some  of  them  may  be  the  resnit  of  the  pro- 
cesses to  which  opium  is  submitted  for  their  extraction.  According  to  the 
views  of  its  constitution  at  présent  admitted,  opium  contains,  I.  morphia  ;  2. 
narcotina  or  narcotin  ;  3.  codeia  ;  4.  paramorphia  ;  6.  narcein  ;  6.  meconin  ; 
7.  meconic  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  8.  a  peculiar  acid,  not  yet  fully  investigated  ; 
9.  extractive  raatter;  10.  gum;  11.  bassorin;  12.  a  peculiar  résinons  body 
insolnble  in  ether  and  containing  nitrogen;  13.  fixed  oil;  14.  a  substance 
resembling  caoutchouc;  15.  an  odorous  volatile  principle;  besides  lignin, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  acetic  acid,  snlphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potassa, 
alamina,  and  iron.  Besides  4he86  principles.  Pelletier  announced  tiie  dis- 
eovery  of  another  which  he^called  pseudomorphia,  but  which  appears  to  be 
only  an  occasional  constituent  of  opium.  (See  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xxi.  675.) 

Of  the  principles  above  mentioned  morphia  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
It  ia  generally  admitted  to  exist  in  opium  united  with  meconic  acid  in  the 
State  of  meconate,  and  to  a  certain  exteiit  also  as  a  sulphate.  Of  morphia 
and  the  mode  of  procuring  it,  and  of  its  salts,  we  shall  treat  at  large  under 
another  head.  (See  Morphia.) 

Narcotina  or  txarcolin  receives  one  or  the  other  of  thèse  names  according 
as  it  is  considered  alkaline  or  neuter,  they  who  rank  it  among  the  alkalies 
g iving  it  the  former,  they  who  deny  it  such  a  position,  the  latter.  It  exista 
in  opinm,  chiefly  at  least  in  the  free  state,  and  is  left  behind  in  considérable 
quantity  when  the  dmg  is  macerated  with  water.  It  is  white,  tasteless,  and 
înodorons;  and  crystaUizes  in  silky  flexible  needies,  usually  larger  than  the 
crystals  of  morphia,  fusible  at  a  moderato  élévation  of  température,  insolu- 
ble in  cold  water,  soluble  in  400  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  100  parts  of  cold 
and  24  of  boiling  alcohol  which  deposits  it  upon  cooling,  and  very  soluble 
in  ether.  The  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  the  diluted  acids  also  dissolve  it. 
As  it  exerts  no  alkaline  reaction  upon  vegetable  colours,  and  does  not  pre- 
-vent  the  acids  from  reddening  litmus  paper,  there  would  appear  to  be  some 
reason  for  denying  it  the  rank  of  an  alkali.  But  it  unités  with  some  of  the 
acids  forming  definile  compounds,  which  may  be  procnred  in  a  separate 
State;  and  Robiquet  obtained  the  snlphate  and  mnriate  of  narcotina  well 
crystallized.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xvii.  639,  and  xix.  59.)  Hence  many 
chemista,  among  whom  is  Berzelius,  consider  it  alkaline  ;  and,  perhaps,  this 
view  of  it  is  the  most  convenient.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  to  hâve  a 
very  feeble  neutralizing  power.  With  acetic  acid  it  does  not  appear  to  form 
a  permanent  combination  ;  for,  though  dissolved  by  cold  acetic  aoid,  it  is 
•eparated  by  heating  the  solution.  Narcotina  is  composed,  according  to  an 
analysis  conducted  with  great  care  by  Pelletier,  of  4'31  parts  of  nitrogen, 
06- 1 6  of  Carbon,  5-45  of  hydrogen,  and  25"08  of  oxygen.  (Joum.  de  Pharm., 
xviii.  624.)  According  to  Robiquet,  its  muriate  consista  of  4-585  parts  of 
narcotina,  and  0-409  of  dry  acid.  {Ibid.,  xix.  63.)     Narcotina  may  be  dis- 
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tinguished  from  morphiabyits  insipidity,  solubîlity  in  ether,  and  insolubility  in 
alkaline  solotions,  by  not  affecting  vegetable  colours,  by  assnming  a  yellow- 
ish  instead  of  a  blood-red  colour  under  the  action  ofstrong  nitric  acid,and  by 
not  producing  a  blue  colour  with  the  salts  of  iron.  It  is,  however,  reddened 
by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  gives  a  greasy  stain  to  paper 
when  heated  upon  it  over  a  candie.  Heated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganèse,  it  ia  converted  intoan  acid  calted  opianic  acid, 
and  into  a  substance  of  feeble  alkaline  properliea,  which  has  teceived  the 
name  of  cotarnine  (cotamina).  {Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim,,  3e  ser.,  vi. 
99.)  Water  extracts  it  partially  from  opium,  in  conséquence  of  the  acid  which 
the  latter  contains,  either  free  or  combined  with  the  narcotina.  It  is  usually 
obtained  mixed  with  raorphia  in  the  processes  for  procuring  that  principle  ; 
and  may  be  separateJ  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  ether,  which  dissolves  it 
without  aflTecling  the  morphia,  and  yields  it  upon  evaporation.  It  may  aiso 
be  obtained  by  digesting  opium  in  sulphnric  ether,  and  slowly  evaporating 
the  ethereal  solution,  which  deposits  crystals  of  narcolina.  Ânother  mode 
of  procuring  it  is  to  treat  opiam,  which  has  been  exhausied  by  previous  macé- 
ration in  water,  'with  dilute  acetic  acid,  filtering  the  solution,  precipitating 
by  an  alkali,  washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  and  purifying  it  by  solution 
in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallizes  as  the  liquid  cools.  Should  it 
still  be  impure,  the  solution  in  alcohol  and  crystallization  may  be  repeated. 

Though  narcotina  itself  is  tasteless,  ils  salts  are  very  bitter,  even  more  so 
than  those  of  morphia.  (Berzelius.)  Their  solution  reddens  litmos,  and 
afibrds  précipitâtes  with  the  alkalies  and  infusion  of  galls.  They  hâve  not 
been  very  accurately  invesligated.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Robiquet 
obtained  the  sulphate  and  muriate  crystallized. 

Différent  opinions  hâve  been  advanced  relative  to  the  action  of  narcotina 
on  the  System.  Derosne  believed  it  to  be  the  active  principle  of  opium; 
though,  upon  experimenting  with  it,  he  obtained  effects  but  little  stronger 
than  those  produced  by  an  equal  dose  of  opium  itself.  Magendie  foond  ît 
to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  System  of  dogs.  One  grain  dis- 
solved  in  oil  was  suf&cient  to  throw  the  animal  into  a  state  of  stupor,  which 
terminated  in  death  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  stupor  was 
wholly  diflerent  from  the  composed  sleep  produced  by  morphia  and  its  pré- 
parations. He  inferred  that,  while  the  latter  principle  exercises  the  remé- 
diai, anodyne,  and  soporific  virtues  of  opium,  the  injurious  excitant  opération 
of  the  medicine  is  ascribable  to  the  narcotina.  Both  Derosne  and  Magendie 
found  ils  unpleasant  efiects  to  be  tnodifîed  or  prevented  by  its  conjunction 
with  acetic  acid.  According  to  Magendie,  twenty-four  grains,  dissolved  in 
vinegar,  may  be  givcn  to  a  dog  withoiit  destroying  life.  M.  Baily  pre- 
scribed  it  in  the  dose  of  sixty  grains,  both  in  the  solid  stale  and  dissolved  in 
inuriatic  acid,  without  observing  from  it  any  sensible  eflect.  In  the  same 
State,  Oriila  found  that  it  might  be  taken  by  man  in  very  large  doses  with 
impunity  ;  and  thirty  grains  of  it  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  produced  no  eflect 
npon  several  patients  to  wliom  it  was  administered.  Upon  dogs,  he  informa 
as,  that  it  is  without  action  when  dissolved  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  ;  but 
held  in  solution  by  acetic  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  olive  oil,  thirty  or  forty 
grains  of  it  were  sufficient  to  prodoce  fatal  effects.  A  singular  circumstance 
noticed  by  the  same  expérimenter  is,  that  the  solution  in  acetic  or  sulphuric 
acid  occasioned  violent  excitement  ;  while  the  contrary  condition  nniformly 
resnlted  from  the  use  of  that  in  olive  oil.  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
that  narcotina,  either  in  the  solid  form  or  dissolved  in  acids,  is  not  possessed 
of  any  considérable  narcotic  powera  ;  and  that  the  effects  of  a  narcotic  cha- 
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ncter  which  bave  been  attributed  to  it,  hâve  probably  arisen  from  the  em- 
ployment  of  a  préparation  not  entirely  freed  from  other  priaciples  contained 
io  the  opium.  Dr.  O'Shaugbnessy,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Médical 
Collège  of  Calcutta,  recommends  narcotina  very  highly  in  intermittent  fever, 
and  bélieTcs  that  he  bas  discovered  in  it  eveo  stronger  anti-periodical  pro- 
perties  tban  those  of  quinia.  Should  bis  reports  in  ils  favour  be  confirmed 
by  furtber  experiments,  it  will  undoubtedly  take  its  place  araong  the  most 
raluable  substances  of  the  Materia  Medica.  In  the  cases  reported  by  bim, 
itWas  employed  in  combination  wilh  muriatic  acid.  Given  in  this  form, 
tboDgh  poweriblly  fébrifuge,  it  was  found  not  to  produce  narcotic  effects, 
not  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and  never  to  occasion  that  disiressing  headache 
and  restlessness  which  sometimes  foUow  the  use  of  quinia.  It  proved,  more- 
OTcr,  powerfully  sudorific.  It  was  given  in  doses  of  three  grains,  three 
times  a  day.  Dr.  O'Shaugbnessy  was  induced  to  recommend  its  employ- 
ment  to  bis  médical  friends  in  India,  from  a  knowledge  that  it  had  proved 
effectuai  in  mild  agues,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Roots  and  Mr.  Jetson  in  Eng- 
lud. 

Codeia  was  discovered  in  1832  by  Robiquet  in  the  muriate  of  morphia 
prepared  according  to  the  process  of  Gregory.     It  exista  in  opium  combined 
îike  morphia  with  meconic  acid,  and  is  extracted  along  with  that  alkali  in 
tbe  préparation  of  the  muriate.   (See  Morphia.)     When  the  solution  of  the 
mixed  muriates  of  morphia  and  codeia  is  treated  with  ammonia,  the  former 
alkali  is  precipitated,  and  the  codeia,  reraaining  in  solution,  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporation  and  crystallization.    It  may  be  purified  by  treating  tbe  crys- 
tals  with  hot  etlier,  which  dissolves  ihem  and  yields  the  codeia  in  colourless 
crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation.    This  aîkaline  product  roelts  at  300° 
vitboat  décomposition.     It  is  soluble  in  water,  which  takes  up  1-26  per 
eeoL  at  60°,  3-7  at  1 10°,  and  5-9  at  212°.    When  added  in  excess  to  boiling 
water,  the  undissolved  portion  melts  and  sinks  to  the  bottora,  iiaving  the 
appearance  of  an  oil.     It  is  soluble  aiso  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble 
in  aikaliae  solutions.     Hence  it  may  be  separated  from  morphia  by  a  solu- 
tion of  potassa  or  soda,  which  dissolves  the  morphia,  and  leaves  the  codeia. 
It  has  an  aîkaline  réaction  on  test  paper,  and  combines  with  acids  to  form 
caits,  some  of  wbich  are  crystallizable,  particularly  the  nitrate.     Ils  capacity 
of  saturation  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  morphia.     According  to  Robi- 
qtiet,  1  part  of  muriatic  acid  is  saturated  by  7-837  of  codeia,  and  by  7'88  of 
morphia.     It  is  distinguishable,  however,  from  the  latter  principle,  by  the 
différent  form  of  its  crystals  which  are  octohedral,  by  its  solubility  in  boiling 
ether,  greater  solubility  in  water,  and  insolubility  in  aîkaline  solutions,  and  by 
not  assuming  a  red  colour  with  nitric  acid,  nor  a  blue  one  wilh  the  salts  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xix.  91.)    Tincture  of  galls  pré- 
cipitâtes from  its  solutions  a  tannate  of  codeia.     Crystallized  from  a  watery 
solation,  it  contains  abont  six  per  cent,  of  water,  wbich  is  driven  off  at  212°. 
The  crystals  obtained  from  a  solution  in  ether  contain  no  waier.     Like  the 
other  vegetable  alkalies,  it  consisis  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen.   Ils  formula  is  N  CuH«,05 ;  and  its  combining  number  consequently  284. 
Dr.  Gregory  tried  the  effects  oi  nitrate  cf  codeia  upon  bimself  and  eeveralof 
bis  pupils,  and  found  that,  in  a  dose  of  three  grains  or  less,  it  produced  no 
obvions  effect,  but  in  the  quantity  of  from  four  to  six  grains,  accelerated  the 
pnlse,  occasioned  a  sensé  of  beat  in  tbe  head  and  face,  and  gave  rise  to  an 
agreeable  excilement  of  the  spirits  like  that  resulling  from  intoxicating 
drinks,  which  was  attended  with  a  sensé  of  itching  upon  the  skin,  and,  after 
Ustiog  for  several  bon»,  was  foUowed  by  an  unpleasant  dépression,  with 
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naasea  and  sometime*  Tomiting.  No  tendency  to  sleep  was  observed, 
except  in  the  state  of  dépression.  In  (wo  or  three  cases  the  nedicine  pto- 
duced  a  slight  purgative  effect;  but  in  others  it  appeared  to  exercise  no 
peculiar  influence  on  the  bowels.  M.  Barbier,  of  Amiens,  administered 
codeia  vncombined  in  nomeroua  cases,  and  observed  that,  in  the  dose  of 
one  or  two  grains,  it  acted  on  the  nervous  system,  and  appeared  to  be  di- 
rected  especially  to  the  great  sympathetic;  as  it  relieved  painful  afiections 
having  their  origin  apparenlly  in  disorders  of  this  nerve,  while  it  exerted  no 
influence  over  pains  of  the  back  and  extremities  supplied  by  nerves  from  the 
spinal  marrow.  He  did  not  find  it  to  afiect  the  circulation,  lo  disturb  diges- 
tion, or  to  produce  constipation.  In  sufficient  quantity,  it  induced  sleep, 
vrtthout  occastoning  those  marks  of  cérébral  congestion  induced  by  opium. 
Dr.  Miranda,  of  Havana,  has  employed  it  with  great  advantage  in  several  bad 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  On  the  whole,  there  can  ha  no  doubt  thaï  this  principle 
has  a  decided  action  on  the  animal  economy,  and  is  among  those  upon  which 
opium  dépends  for  ils  peculiar  powers. 

Paramorphia  (thebcàna)  is  the  name  given  by  Pelletier  to  a  principle 
discovered  by  him  in  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  an  infusion  of  opium 
treated  with  milk  of  lime.     The  precipitate  being  washed  with  water  till 
the  liquid  came  away  colourless,  and  then  treated  tvith  alcohol,  instead  of 
afibrding  morphia  to  this  solvent,  as  was  anticipated,  yielded  a  new  alkaline 
principle,  which  was  obtained  separate  by  evaporating  the  alcohol,  acting 
on  the  residue  with  ether,  allowing  the  ethereal  solution  to  evaporate  spnn- 
taneously,  and  then  purifying  the  resulting  crystalline  mass  by  dissulving 
it  in  an  acid,  precipitating  by  ammonia,  and  recrystallizing  by  means  of 
alcohol  or  ether.    Pelletier  named  it  paramorphia,  from  its  close  analogy 
in  composition  with  morphia,  from  which,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct  in 
properties.     It  is  white,  crystallizable  in  needles,  of  an  acrid  and  styptic  ■ 
rather  than  bitler  taste,  fusible  al  about  300°,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  Tery 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  even  when  cold,  and  slill  more  so  when  heated, 
and  capable  of  combining  with  the  acids,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not 
form  crystallizable  salts.     Alkalies  precipitate  it  from  its  acid  solutions,  and, 
nnless  in  very  concentrated  solution,  do  not  redissolve  it  when  added  in  ex- 
cess.     It  is  not,  like  morphia,  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  nor  does  it  become 
blue  with  solutions  of  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.    From  codeia  il  différa 
in  never  being  in  large  crystals,  in  not  forming  crystallizable  salts,  in  being 
always  precipitated  from  its  acid  solutions  by  ammonia,  and  in  not  melliog 
in  oily  drops.    From  narcotina,  which  it  most  resembles,  it  may  be  distin- 
{[uished  by  its  shorter  crystals,  which  want  the  pearly  appearance  of  those 
of  narcotina,  by  its  difierent  taste,  by  its  much  greater  solubility  in  cold 
alcohol  of  which  10  parts  will  dissolve  I  of  this  principle,  while  narcotina 
requires  100  parts,  and  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  which  converts  it  into  a 
resin-like  matter  before  dissolving  il,  while  the  same  acid  instantly  dissolves 
narcotina.    Il  consists  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  its  formula 
being  N  C„H„Oa  (I^ane),  and  its  combining  number  conseqtiently  202. 
The  name  oithebain  was  proposed  for  il  by  M.  Couërbe,  who  was  disposed 
to  give  the  crédit  of  ils  discovery  to  M.  Thibonmery,  the  direclor  of  Pelletier'»  . 
laboratory.     According  to  Magendie,  it  is  closely  analogous,  in  its  effects  on 
the  System,  to  strychnia  and  brucia,  producing  tétanie  spasms  in  the  dose  of 
a  grain.  (See  ^m.  Joum.  ofPhurm.,  viii.  69.) 

Narcein,  discovered  by  Pellelier'in  1832,  is  white,  in  silky  aeicular  crys- 
tals, inodoroas,  of  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  fusible  at  107°  F.,  soluble  in  375 
parla  of  cold  aod  220  of  bôiling  water,  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble 
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IB  etber.  It  is  rendcred  blue  by  the  action  of  minerai  acids  >o  far  diluted  aa 
DOt  to  décompose  it;  but  doea  not,  like  morphia,  become  blue  by  ihe  action 
«f  the  salts  of  iron,  nor  red  by  that  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  acids, 
bot  doea  not  combine  with  or  netitralize  them,  and,  though  at  first  thought 
to  be  alkaline  by  Pelletief,  is  not  »o  considered  at  présent.  It  resembles  the 
vegetabie  alkalies,  however,  in  its  constitution,  cnnsisting  of  nitrogen,  car- 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  ''Its  formula  is  N  C„Ha,Ou.  Pelletier  obtained 
k  in  the  course  of  his  analysis  of  opium.  Having  formed  an  aqneous  ex* 
tract  of  opium,  be  treated  it  with  distiiled  waler,  precipitated  the  morphia 
by  amnaonia,  concenirated  the  solution,  filtered  it,  threw  down  the  mecouio 
add  by  baryta  water,  separated  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia,  drove  off  the  exeess  of  the  ammoniacal  sait  by  beat,  evaporated  the 
liquor  to  the  consisience  of  syrup,  set  il  aside  till  a  pnipy  matter  formed 
oontaining  crystals,  separated  and  expressed  this  pulpy  matter,  then  treated 
it  with  alcohol,  and  concentrated  the  atcoholic  solution.  This,  npon  cooling, 
deposited  crystals  of  rutrcàn,  which  were  easily  parified  by  repeated  solu- 
tion and  crysiallizaiion.  When  mixed  with  meconin,  which  ofien  crystal- 
lizes  with  it,  tiie  latter  may  be  separated  by  the  agency  of  ether.  It  has 
not  been  ascertained  to  hâve  any  influence  upon  the  System.  Two  grains 
•f  it  hâve  been  introduced  into  the  jugniar  vein  of  a  dog  without  any  ob- 
■errable  efiect. 

Meconin,  the  existence  of  which  was  announced  in  18S2  by  M.  Couërbe, 
is  identical  with  a  substance  discovered  several  years  previously  by  M. 
Doblaoe,  jun.,  bat  of  which'  no  account  was  published.  Il  is  per'fectiy 
white,  in  the  form  of  acicular  crystals,  solnble  in  about  265  parts  of  cold 
and  18  of  boiling  water,  very  solnble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  essential 
ails,  fusible  at  196",  volatilizable  withont  change,  and  possessed  of  a  degree 
«f  acrimony  which  favours  the  supposition  that  it  may  not  be  withont  action 
npon  the  System.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  contains  no  nitrogen. 
Meconin  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  infusion  of  opium  with 
ammonia,  washing  the  preeipitale  with  water  nntil  the  latter  nearly  ceases  to 
acqnire  colour,  mixing  the  watery  fluids,  evaporating  them  to  the  consist- 
enee  of  molasses,  setting  them  aside  for  two  or  three  weeks,  doring  which 
a  mass  of  granular  crystals  is  formed,  then  decanting  the  iiquid,  expressinf 
tfae  mass,  and  drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  meconin  mny  be  separated 
fram  the  mass  by  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol  of  36°  Baume,  evaporating 
so  «s  to  obtain  crystals,  dissolving  thèse  in  boiling  water  with  animal  char- 
ewl,  filtering  the  liquid  while  hot,  and  subjeeting  the  crystals  which  form 
opon  the  cooling  of  the  solution  to  the  action  of  ether,  which  dissolves  ' 
the  raeconin.  and  yields  it  in  a  state  of  purity  by  sponlaneoas  evaporation. 
(Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Decemb.,  1832.) 

Of  pmeudomorpMa,  as  it  is  found  in  opinm  only  sa  an  accMental  ingre^ 
dient,  and  is  not  generally  présent,  it  is  scareely  neeessary  to  treat  in  ' 
détail.  An  interestins  fact,  however,  in  relation  to  it,  and  one  of  some 
fexieolofieal  importance,  is  that  it  possesses  two  properties  hitherto  con- 
aidered  cbaracteristic  of  morphia,  thosé  namely  of  being  reddened  by  nitric 
acid  snd  of  striking  a  blue  colour  with  the  saits  of  iron,  and  yet  is  without 
any  poisonous  infloenee  npon  the  animal  economy.  (See  ^m.  Joum.  cf 
Pkàrm,,  »iii.  77,  or  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xxi.  676.)  But  it  d'itkn  in  not 
Ibraiing  salts  with  the  acids,  and  in  not  decomposing  iodic  acid.  It  consiste 
of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Mteonie  acid  is  in  white  crystalline  scales,  of  a  sonr  taste  foHowed  bjr 
,  fiuiUa  and  Tolatilisable  by  beat,  «oluble  m  fror  parts  of  boiling 
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water,  sotuble  also  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  with  (he  property  of  reddening 
vegetable  blues,  and  forming  salis.  Its  conipoands  with  tbe  earths  and  heavy 
melallic  oxides  are  generally  insoluble  in  water.  Its  cbaractenstic  properties 
are,  tbat  it  produces  a  blood-red  colour  with  the  salis  of  sesquioxide  <k  iron, 
a  green  precipitate  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammoniated  solphate  of  copper, 
and  white  précipitâtes,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  acétate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  chloride  of  bariom.  It  is  oblained  by  macerating  opium  in  water, 
fillering  the  infusion,  and  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Meco- 
nate  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  precipitated.  Tbe  precipitate  having  been 
washed  with  bot  water  and  with  aleohol,  is  treated  with  dilule  muriatic 
acid  at  180°.  The  meconate  of  lime  is  taken  up,  and  upon  the  cooling 
of  the  liquid,  bimeconate  of  lime  is  deposited.  This  is  dissolved  in  warm 
concentraied  muriatic  acid,  which  deposits  pure  meconic  acid  wben  it  cools. 
Il  may  be  freed  from  colouring  matter  by  neutralizing  it  with  potassa,  de- 
composing  the  crystallized  meconate  thus  oblained  by  muriatic  aeid,  and 
again  crystallizing.  Meconic  acid  bas  little  or  no  action  on  the  System,  and 
is  not  used  separately  in  medicine  ;  but  its  oatural  relation  (o  morphia  requires 
that  it  should  be  understood. 

Incompatibles.  AU  the  substances  which  produce  précipitâtes  with  opium 
do  not  necessarily  affect  its  médical  virtuee  ;  but  the  aOtaUe»,  and  aU  vege- 
table  infusions  containing  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  are  strictly  incompatible; 
the  former  separating  and  precipitating  (he  active  principle,  the  latter  form- 
vae  with  it  an  insoluble  corapound. 

The  proportion  of  morphia  which  any  particular  spécimen  of  opinm  will 
fiimish,  may  be  considered  as  the  best  test  of  its  value,  except  that  of  actual 
trial  upon  the  System.  Good  opium  should  yield  ten  or  twelve  per  cent, 
of  the  impure  morphia  precipitated  from  the  infusion  by  ammonia  with 
alcohol,  according  to  the  process  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia.  (See 
Morphia.)  The  Edinburgh  Collège  gives  the  following  tesU  "  Â  solution 
from  100  grains  of  fine  opium  macerated  twenty-four  hours  in  two  fluid' 
ounces  of  water,  filtered,  and  strongly  squeezed  in  a  cloth,  if  treated  with  a 
cold  solution  of  faaif  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  two  waters,  yields  a 
precipitate,  which  weighs,  when  dry,  at  least  ten  grains,  and  dissolves  en- 
tirely  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid." 

Testt  of  Opium.  It  is  soroetiraes  highly  important  to  be  able  to  asco^ 
tain  the  présence  or  absence  of  opium  in  awy  suspected  mixture.  As  me- 
conic  acid  and  raorpbia  hâve  been  found  only  in  the  prodncts  of  the  poppy, 
if  either  or  both  of  them  be  sbown  to  exist  in  any  substance,  very  strong 
évidence  is  afiorded  of  the  présence  of  opium  in  that  substance.  Our  tests 
should,  therefore,  be  applied  in  référence  to  ihe  détection  of  thèse  two  prin- 
ciples.  If  an  aqueous  infusion  of  the  substance  examined  yield  a  red 
colour  with  the  tincture  ^C  chloride  of  iron,  there  is  presumptive  évidence 
of  the  présence  of  meconic  acid.  Greater  certainty  may  be  oblained  by  the 
following  process.  Add  in  exoess  to  the  filtered  liquor  a  solution  of  acétate 
of  lead.  If  opium  be  présent,  there  will  be  a  precipitate  of  meconate  of 
lead,  and  the  acétates  of  morphia  and  lead  will  remain  in  solution.  The 
precipitate  is  then  to  be  suspended  in  water  and  deoomposed,  either  by 
adding  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  the  sulphate  of  lead  and 
leaves  the  meconic  acid  in  solution,  or  by  passing  through  it  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  reraeving  by  filtration  the  precipitated  sulphnret  of 
lead,  and  heating  the  clear  liquor  so  as  to  drive  off  the  sulphuretted  hydro* 
gen.  With  the  clear  liquor  thus  oblained,  if  it  contain  meconic  acid,  the 
tincture  of  chloride  of  iroa  will  produce  a  striking  red  colour,  the  ammo* 
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Biatod  soiphats  of  c(^>per  a  green  precipitate,  and  acétate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
•îlTer,  and  ehloride  of  barium,  white  précipitâtes  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  It 
bas  been  ascertained  that  bydrosulphocyanio  acid  or  a  aolphocyannret,  and 
eonseqoently  salira  which  oceasionally  contains  it,  produce  a  red  colour  with 
the  salts  of  sesquioxideof  iron  resentbling  that  produced  by  meconic  acid;  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Everitt,  Ûà»  colour  is  entirely  and  at  once  destroyed  by  a 
•dation  of  corrosive  snblimate,  which  has  no  effect  on  the  red  colour  of  the 
■wconate  of  iron.  (See  Am.  Joum.  o/Pharm.,  xii.  88.)  On  the  contrary, 
cUoride  of  gold  reddens  a  solution  of  hydroeulphocyanic  acid  or  a  sulpho- 
cfaaatet,  but  not  of  meconic  acid.  Pereira  says  the  acétates  also  redden  the 
nlts  of  Mtquioxide  of  iron  ;  bot  they  do  not  aSord  the  results  above  mentioned 
vith  aoetate  of  lead  and  ehloride  of  barium.  To  test  the  présence  of  morphia, 
the  liquid  from  which  the  meconate  of  lead  has  been  precipitated,  and  which 
may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  acétates  of  morphia  and  lead,  must  be  freed 
from  the  lead  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  from  the  sulphn- 
retted  hydrogen  by  beat  ;  after  which,  the  following  reagents  may  be  applied: 
— viz.  1,  nitric  acid,  which  colours  the  morphia  red  ;  2  iodio  acid  which  is 
deeomposed  by  the  morphia  with  the  extrication  of  iodine,  whirh  coloun 
the  liquid  reddish-brown,  and,  if  stareh  is  présent,  unités  with  it  to  form  a 
bine  oompound  ;  8.  solution  of  ammonia,  which,  if  carefully  added  so  as  not 
to  be  in  excess,  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  morphia  soluble  in  a  great 
ezcees  of  that  alkali  or  of  potassa  ;  and  4.  tannic  acid,  which  précipitâtes  an 
insoluble  tannate  of  morphia.  If  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonia 
afford  a  deep  red  colour,  beoomingyellow,  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  bine  colour 
vith  the  sesqnichloride  of  iron,  the  proof  may  be  eonsidered  as  complète. 
I'  The  London  Collège  judiciously  directs  that  opium,  before  being  used,  be 
earefuUy  separated  from  ail  foreign  substances,  especially  those  which  are 
•ztemal.  The  Collège  also  directs  that  it  shonid  be  kept  in  two  states — soft, 
fit  to  form  pills  ;  and  hard,  by  drying  it  with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath,  so  that 
it  may  be  pniverized. 

Médical  Properiiu  and  Uses.  Opium  is  a  stimulant  narcotic.  Taken 
by  a  healthy  person,  in  a  moderate  dose,  it  increases  the  force,  fulness,  and 
frequency  of  the  puise,  augmenta  the  température  of  the  skin,  invigorates 
the  mnscular  System,  quickens  the  sensés,  animâtes  the  spirits,  and  givee 
aew  energy  to  the  intelleotual  faculties.  Its  opération,  while  thns  extending 
to  ail  parts  of  the  System,  is  directed  with  peculiar  force  to  the  brain,  the 
fonctions  of  which  it  excites  sometimes  even  to  intoxication  or  deliriom. 
In  a  short  time  this  excitation  subsides  ;  a  calmness  of  the  corporeal  actions, 
and  a  delightful  placidity  of  mind  succeed  ;  and  the  individual,  insensible  to 
painful  impressions,  forgetting  ail  sources  of  care  and  anxiety,  submits  him- 
self  to  a  current  of  undefined  and  unconnected,  but  pleasing  fancies;  and  ia 
conscious  of  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  a  quiet  and  vague  enjoyment  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  an  honr  from  the  administration  of  the  narcotic, 
aU  conscionsness  is  loat  in  sleep.  The  soporific  effect,  after  having  con> 
tinued  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  goes  off,  and  is  generally  sncceeded  by  more 
or  less  nausea,  headache,  tremors,  and  other  symptoms  of  diminished  or 
irregular  nerrons  action,  which  soon  yield  to  the  recuperative  énergies  of 
the  System  ;  and,  nnless  the  dose  be  frequently  repeated,  and  the  powers  of 
natore  wt>m  out  by  over-excitement,  no  injurions  conséquences  ultimately 
remit.  Snch  is  the  obvions  opération  of  opium  when  moderately  taken  ; 
bnt  other  efiects,  very  important  in  a  remédiai  point  of  view,  are  also  expe> 
rienced.  AH  the  sécrétions,  with  the  exception  of  that  from  the  skin,  are 
etther  saspended  or  diminuhed  ;  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  boweis  is  les* 
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wned  ;  pain  and  inordinate  moscutar  eoniractioD,  if  presant,  are  all^ad  ;  aad 
gênerai  nervoua  irritation  is  coinposed,  if  not  entirely  relieved. 

When  large  doses  are  taken,  the  period  of  exeitement  and  exbilamtioa  ia 
iborter;  the  poporifie  and  anodyne  effecta  are  more  intense  and  of  longer 
doraiion  ;  and  the  sueceeding  symptôme  of  debility  are  more  obvioiw  uid 
•larming. 

In  quantities  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  opiam  scarcely  prodncea  aojr  sen» 
•tUe  increase  of  the  gênerai  powers  of  the  System,  but  almost  immedialelj 
leduces  the  frequency,  though  not  the  force  of  the  puise,  dimtoishes  nma- 
eular  strength,  and  brings  on  languor  and  drowsinees,  which  soon  eveatuats 
in  a  deep  apoplectic  sleep.  A  siertoroua  respiration  ;  a  dark  auflusion  of  ih* 
oountenance  ;  a  full,  slow,  and  labouring  puise  ;  an  alraost  total  ineenaibility 
to  external  impressions  ;  and — when  a  moment  of  conscionsnesa  bas  been 
(tbiained  by  violent  agitation,  or  powerfuUy  irritating  applicaliona — a  coa> 
fysed  State  of  intellect,  and  an  irrésistible  disposition  to  sink  back  into  coma» 
(«se  sleep,  are  symptoras  wliich,  for  the  first  few  hours,  attend  the  opération 
of  the  poison.  Though  not  signs  of  an  elevated  condition  of  the  bodily 
powers,  neither  do  they  imply  a  state  of  pure,  unraixed  debility.  The 
puise  is,  indeed,  slow  ;  but  it  is  ofien  so  full,  and  so  powerful  in  ita  beat, 
that  the  practitioner  feels  himself  obliged  to  ose  the  lancet.  In  the  spaee, 
(kowever,  of  a  few  hours,  varying  according  to  tho  quantity  of  the  nareotie 
taken,  and  the  powers  of  the  patient's  constitution,  a  condition  of  genuim 
debility  ensues;  and  this  condition  will  be  hastened  in  point  of  time,  though 
it  will  be  more  under  the  control  of  remédies,  if  the  opium  be  reraored 
artificially  from  the  stomaeh.  Called  to  an  individuel  labouring  uader  tb« 
idfluenee  of  a  fatal  dose  of  opium,  at  a  period  from  six  to  eight  honrs  after 
M  bas  been  swallowed,  the  practitioner  will  generally  find  him  with  a  cod, 
<)ammy  skin;  cold  exiremities;  a  pallid  countenance;  a  feeble,  thread-like, 
•earcely  perceptible  puise  ;  a  slow,  interrupted,  almost  gasping  respiration  ; 
tfld  a  torpor  little  short  of  absolute,  death-like  insenaibility.  Death  boom 
SbUowb,  anless  relief  is  afforded. 

No  appearanoes  are  revealed  by  the  dissection  of  thoee  who  hare  died 
«f  the  immédiate  effects  of  opium,  which  can  bo  considered  as  affording 
Mtisfactory  évidence  of  its  mode  of  opération.  The  redness  occasionaliy 
ebserved  in  the  mueous  membrane  of  the  stomaeh  is  by  no  means  coa- 
•tanlly  présent,  and  is  ascribable  rather  to  tite  irritating  substances  pr»> 
soribed  as  remédies,  or  to  the  spiriluous  vehicle  in  which  the  poison  bas 
been  swallowed,  than  to  the  action  of  tiie  poison  itself.  Such  at  least  is  the 
iaferenee  drawn  by  Nysten  from  bis  esperiments  and  obeerrations  ;  and 
Qrfila  States  that  the  stomachs  of  dogs  which  he  had  killed  by  opium  inter- 
nally  adniinistered,  did  not  présent  the  slightest  vestige  of  inftasmalion. 
The  force  of  the  medicine  is  directed  to  the  cérébral  and  nervons  funoiions  ; 
wd  deaih  is  produced  by  a  suspension  of  respiration  arising  from  the  want 
of  due  influence  from  the  braio.  The  section  of  the  par  vagum  on  both 
aides  has  not  been  foond  to  prevent  or  retard  the  deatli  of  animais  to  which 
I«ge  doses  of  opium  hâve  been  siven,  nor  even  materially  to  roodify  ita 
qareotio  effects.  [Nytlen,  quotedoy  Orfila.)  It  would  seem,  therefore. 
that  the  active  principle  is  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  and  operatea  upon 
tbe  brain,  and  probably  upon  the  nervons  System  at  large,  by  immédiate' 
opntaot  with  their  interior  structure.  It  is  an  error  to  atlribute  the  anodyne, 
sédative,  and  soporifîc  eflecta  of  the  medicine  to  the  préviens  excitemenk 
They  are,  as  much  as  this  very  exeitement,  the  direct  results  of  its  aetion 
upon  the  brain.  It  ia  in  the  state  of  exhaustion  and  collapse  which  eiMue 
after  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  opium  has  ceased,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
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an  fflnstntion  of  that  principle  of  the  System,  by  which  any  great  exaltation 
of  ita  énergies  above  the  nataral  standard  is  followed  by  a  corresponding 
dépression.  We  may  be  permitted  to  advance  the  conjecture,  that  the  ex- 
eilement  which  almost  immediately  supervenes  upon  the  internai  use  of 
opiom,  il  prodnced  by  means  of  nerrous  communication  ;  while  the  succeed- 
ing  naicotic  efiects  are  attributable  to  its  absorption  and  entrance  into  the 
eiivalalion  ;  and  the  prostration  of  ail  the  powers  of  the  System  which  ulti- 
mately  takes  place,  is  a  necessary  conséquence  of  the  agitation  into  which 
the  Tarions  organs  hare  been  thrown. 

On  Bome  individuals  opium  prodnces  very  pécaliar  effects,  totally  differ- 
ÏBg  from  the  ordinary  results  of  ils  opération.  In  very  small  quantiiies  it 
oecasionally  gives  rise  to  excessive  sickness  and  vomiting,  and  eveu  spasm 
of  the  stomach  ;  in  other  cases  it  produces  restlessness,  headache,  and  deli- 
nom  ;  and  we  hare  known  it,  even  in  large  doses,  to  occasion  obstinate 
wakefalness.  The  headache,  want  of  appetite,  tremors,  &c.,  which  usually 
Mlow,  in  a  slight  degree,  its  narootic  opération,  are  uniformly  experienced 
by  some  indiriduals  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  the  use  of  the  medicine 
very  inconvénient.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  thèse  disagreeable  efTects  may 
aiise  net  from  the  meconate  of  morphia  contained  in  the  opiom,  but  from 
some  other  of  its  ingrédients,  and  thoae  which  do  resuit  from  the  meconate 
may  not  be  prodnced  by  other  salts  of  morphia.  It  bas,  in  fact,  been  found 
that  the  opération  of  opium  may  often  be  favourably  modiGed  by  chang» 
ing  the  state  of  combination  in  which  its  active  principle  naturally  exists. 
Dissolred  in  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  it  had  been  known  to  act  in  some  in- 
stances more  pleasantly  and  eSectnally  than  in  substance,  or  in  the  state  of 
tinctnre,  long  before  physicians  had  leamed  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by 
lefierring  it  to  the  production  of  an  acétate  or  citrate  of  morphia.  When 
apon  the  subject  of  morphia,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  treat  of  the  médical 
properties  of  this  principle  in  its  various  combinations. 

An  occasional  effect  of  opium,  which  bas  not  yet  been  allnded  to,  is  a 
disagreeable  itching  or  sensé  of  pricking  in  the  skin,  which  is  sometimes 
atiended  with  a  species  of  miliary  éruption.  We  hâve  found  the  effect  to 
Rsolt  equally  from  ail  the  préparations  of  this  narcotic. 

The  gênerai  opération  of  opium  may  be  obtained  by  injecting  it  into  the 
netam,  or  applying  it  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  upon  a  part 
demided  of  the  cnticle.  It  bas  appeared  to  us,  when  thns  applied,  to  pro- 
duce  less  gênerai  excitement,  in  proportion  to  its  other  effects,  than  when 
administered  by  the  moath  ;  but  we  do  not  make  the  statement  with  entire 
eonfidence.  It  is  said  that  when  introdnced  into  the  cellular  membrane,  it 
aets  with  gpreat  energy  ;  and  when  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonenm 
speedily^prodnces  convulsions  and  death.  Injected  into  the  cavity  of  the 
beart,  it  impairs,  or  altogether  destroys  the  powers  of  that  organ. 

The  local  effects  of  opium  are  of  a  similar  character  with  those  which  fol- 
low  its  gênerai  opération.  An  increased  action  of  the  part  is  first  observable  ; 
Aen  a  diminution  of  its  sensibility  and  contractility  ;  and  the  latler  effect  is 
awre  speedy,  more  intense,  and  of  longer  continuance,  the  larger  the  quan- 
tily  in  which  the  narcotic  is  applied. 

In  ail  parts  of  the  world,  opiom  is  habitually  employed  by  many  with  a 
view  to  its  exbilarating  and  anodyne  influence.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
among  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos,  who  find  in  this  narcotic  the  most 
pleanng  substitnte  for  those  alcoholic  drinks  which  are  interdicted  by  the 
preeeptsof  their  religion.  In  India,  Persia,  and  Torkey,  it  is  consumed  in 
immeDae  quantities  ;  and  many  nations  of  the  East  smoke  opium  as  those 
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of  the  We«t  uioke  tobaeco.     Thia  is  not  (he  place  to  speak  of  tbe  feaiful 
effecu  of  8uch  a  practice  upon  both  the  iatellectual  and  bodily  facuUies. 

The  use  of  opium  as  a  medicine  can  be  clearly  tracedback  to  Diagorat*. 
«ho  was  nearly  cotemporary  wilh  Htppocrates  ;  and  it  vas  probably  em- 
ployed  before  hia  time.     Il  is  al  présent  more  frequeuily  prescribed   thaa 
perhaps  any  other  article  of  the  materia  medica.     Ils  estensive  applicabilUy 
(o  the  cure  of  disease,  will  be  rendered  évident  by  a  view  of  the  indications 
wiiich  it  is  caleulated  to  fulfil.    1.  It  is  excitant  in  its  primary  action.    In  low 
or  typhoid  complaints,  requiring  a  supporting  treatment,  it  exalta  the  actions 
of  the  arterial  and  nervous  Systems,  and,  in  moderate  doses  frequeody  repeated, 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  conjunction  or  aliernatioa  with  otbex 
«limulanls.    2.  It  relieves  pain  more  speedily  and  efiectually  than  aoy  other 
medicine  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    If  poasesaed  of  no  other  property 
than  this,  it  would  be  entitled  to  high  considération.   Not  to  mention  cancer, 
and  those  other  incurable  affections,  which,  if  not  alleviated  by  opium,  would 
render  the  rematnder  of  life  one  continued  scène  of  torture,  we  hâve  nuote- 
lous  instances  of  painful  diseases  which  are  not  only  temporarily,  but  entireljr 
cored  by  the  remedy,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  complaint  in  the  catalogue  ôS 
buman  ailments,  in  the  treatment  of  which  it  is  not  occasionally  demanded 
for  the  relief  of  suffering,  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  might  aggravate  tba 
disorder,  and  protract  if  not  prevent  a  cure.     3.  Ânother  very  important 
indication,  which,  beyond  any  other  narcotic,  it  is  capable  of  fulfilling,  is  tha 
production  of  sleep.     For  this  purpose  it  is  given  in  a  great  variety  of  dia- 
eases — whenever,  in  fact,  morbid  vigilance  exista,  not  dépendent  on  acute 
inflammation  of  the  brain.     Among  tlie  complaints  in  which  it  provea  most 
■erviceable  in  this  way  is  delirium  tremens,  or  the  mania  of  drunkards, 
in  which  it  is  frequenily  sufticient  of  itself  to  effect  a  cure.    Opium  pro* 
4uce8  sleep  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  its  direct  opération  on  the  brain,  secondly* 
by  allaying  that  morbid  nervous  irritation  upon  which  wakefulness  generally 
,  dépends.     In  the  latler  case  it  may  frequently  be  advanlageously  combinea 
with  camphor  or  Hofimann's  anouyne.    4.  Opium  is  powerfuUy  antispas^ 
modic.     No  medicine  is  so  efficient  in  relaxing  spasm,  and  in  controlling- 
those  irregular  muscular  movements  which  dépend  on  unhealthy  nervoua 
action.     Hence  its  great  importance  as  a  remedy  in  telanus;  colic;  spasm 
of  the  stomach  attending  goût,  dyspepsia,  and  choiera;  spasm  of  the  ureler» 
in  nephriiis,  and  of  the  biliary  ducis  during  the  passage  of  calculi  ;  and  in 
varioua  convulsive  aâfectiona.     5.  Probably  défendent  upon  a  siinilar  influ- 
ence over  the  nervous  System,  is.the  property  which  it  pnsseases  of  allaying 
gênerai  and  local  irritations,  whether  exhibited  in  the  nerves  or  blood-vessels» 
provided  tbe  action  do  not  amount  to  positive  inflammation;  and  even  in 
this  case  it  is  sometimes  prescribed  wilh  advantage.     Hence  its  use  in  com* 
posing  restlesaness,  quieting  cough,  and  relieving  nausea,  tenesrhus,  and 
mrangury.    €.  In  suppressing  morbid  discharges,  it  answers  anoiher  indi- 
cation which  fils  it  for  the  treatment  of  a  long  list  of  diseases.     This  efleO 
it.is,  perhaps,  enabled  to, produce  by  diminishing  the  nervous  energy  upoa 
which  sécrétion  and  muscular  motion  dépend.     Upon  this  principie  it  is  use- 
fui  in  diarrhœa,  wben  the  complaint  consists  merely  in  increased  secrsiion 
into  tbe  bowels,  without  high  action  or  organic  dérangement;  in  consunip- 
tion,  chronic  catarrh,  humoral  asthma,  and  other  cases  of  morbidly  increased 
«xpecloraiion  ;  in  diabètes,  and  in  certain  forma  of  hemorrhage,  particulaily 
thaï  from  the  utérus,  in  combinalion  with  other  remédies.     7.  It  remains  ta 
mention  one  other  indication — that  of  producing  perspiralion — in  fulfilling 
wbieh  opium,  conjoined  with  small  doaea  of  emetic  medicines,  is  pre-emi< 
nent.    No  diaphoreiic  is  so  powerful  as  a  combinatiou  of  opium  and  ipeca- 
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caanha;  and  none  u  so  extensively  employed.  We  «hall  8p«ak  raore  futlj^ 
of  ihis  appIicsiioD  of  the  remedy  under  the  head  of  PuhU  Jptcacxumhae  et 
OpH.  It  is  faera  sufficient  to  say,  that  ils  bénéficiai  effeeu  are  especially 
experienced  in  rheamatiam,  tbe  bowel  affections,  and  ceriaia  forma  of  puU 
monary  diseaae. 

From  this  great  diversity  of  propertiea,  and  the  fréquent  occurrence  of 
those  raorbid  conditions  in  which  opium  affords  relief,  it  is  often  prescribed 
in  the  same  disease  to  meet  numerous  indications.  Thus,  in  idiopathie 
ferers,  we  frequently  meet  with  morbid  vigilance  and  great  nervous  irritatioDu 
combined  with  a  low  condition  of  the  System.  In  typhous  pneumonia,  ther» 
is  the  same  dépression  of  the  vital  powers,  combined  with  severe  neuralgia 
pains,  and  much  nervous  irritation.  In  diarrhœa,  besides  the  indications  pre> 
•euted  by  the  spasmodic  pain  and  increased  discharge,  there  is  a  strong  call 
for  the  diaphoretic  opération  of  the  opium.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
instances.  There  is  hardly  a  complaiat  which  doee  not  occasionally  preaeat 
a  complication  of  symptoms  demanding  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

But  a  medicine  possessed  of  auch  extensive  powers  may  do  orach  injniy- 
if  improperly  directed  ;  and  conditions  of  the  system  frequently  ocour,  ia 
which,  though  some  one  of  the  symptoms  calls  for  its  use,  oihers,  on  th» 
contrary,  are  incompatible  with  it.  Thus,  opium  is  contra-indicated  by  % 
high  State  of  inâammatory  excitement,  which  ahould  be  reduced  before  we 
ean  with  propriety  venture  upon  its  employraent;  and,  when  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  tbe  sufficiency  of  the  réduction,  the  opium  should  be  given  iat 
eombination  with  tartarized  antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  which  modify  ils. 
stimulant  opération,  and  give  it  a  more  decided  tendency  to  the  skin.  It  i» 
aiso  contra-indicated  by  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  strong  détermination  of< 
blood  to  the  head,  by  deâcient  sécrétion  from  inflamed  œucous  membranes, 
as  in  the  early  stages  of  bronchitis,  and  generally  by  constipation  of  th» 
bowels.  When,  however,  the  constipation  dépends  upon  intestinal  spasm,  a» 
in  eolic,  it  is  sometimes  relieved  by  the  anti-spasmodic  aetion  of  the  opium  ; 
and  the  binding  effects  of  the  medicine  may  generally  be  counteracted  by  tbe 
use  of  laxatives. 

Opium  is  nsually  administered  in  substance  or  in  tinctnre.  In  the  former 
atate  it  is  given  in  the  shape  of  pill,  which,  as  a  gênerai  rule,  should  b* 
formed  out  of  powdered  opium,  as  it  is  thus  more  readily  dissolved  in  tbo 
liquors  of  the  stomach,  ind  therefore  opérâtes  more  speedily  and  effectuallj- 
than  when  made,  as  it  sometimes  is,  immediately  from  tbe  plastic  raass. 
There  is  no  medicine  of  which  the  dose  is  more  variable,  according  to  th» 
habits  of  the  patient,  the  nature  of  his  complaint,  or  the  purpoae  to  be  el^ 
fected.  While  in  catarrh  and  diarrhœa,  we  often  prescribe  not  more  thanr 
one-fourth  or  one-third  of  a  grain  ;  in  tetanus  and  some  other  nervous  affeo- 
tions,  il  has  been  administered,  without  abating  the  violence  of  the  symptoms» 
in  the  enormous  quantity  of  two  drachms  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  in  a  casa- 
of  cancer  of  the  itterus,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Drs.  Monges  and  La  Roche, 
of  this  city,  the  quantity  is  stated  to  hâve  been  gradually  increased  liil  th» 
amount  taken  during  one  day,  either  in  the  shape  oftincture  or  in  substance, 
was  équivalent  to  more  than  three  ounces.  The  médium  dnse,  in  ordinary 
cases  of  disease,  to  produce  the  anodyne  and  soporifîc  effects  of  the  medi- 
cine, is  one  grain. 

Opium  may  often  be  applied  with  great  advantage  by  the  rectum.  In  this- 
way  it  opérâtes  most  advantageously  in  cases  of  obstinate  vomiiing,  of  pain* 
fui  nephritic  and  utérine  affections,  of  sirangury  from  blislers,  and  of  dysen- 
terie tenesmos.  It  may  be  eroployed  as  a  suppository,  or  in  the  form  of. 
enema  made  with  laudanum  and  a  small  quantity  of  viscid  liquid,  as  flaxseed 
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tea,  mucilage  of  gnm  Arabie,  or  stareh  prepered  whh  bot  water.  The  qaan* 
tity,  as  a  gênerai  raie,  may  be  three  timea  that  administered  by  tfie  mouth  ; 
but  the  relative  susceptibility  of  the  atomach  and  rectam  in  différent  peraona 
is  not  always  the  same  ;  and  the  effecta  prodaced  by  the  narcotic,  giren  by 
injection,  are  aometimes  much  greater  than  vrae  anticipated.  The  practitioner, 
moreover,  should  take  into  considération  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient 
In  an  individual  who  has  long  been  accnstomed  to  take  opium  intemally,  and 
whose  stomach  will  receire  large  doses  with  impunity,  it  is  possible  that  the 
rectum  may  not  bave  lost,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  ils  absorbing  power  or 
■uaceptibitity  ;  and  that  serions  conséquences  might  resuit  by  adhering,  in 
•uch  a  case,  to  the  gênerai  raie  as  to  the  relative  quantity  to  be  given  in  the 
way  of  enema  or  suppository. 

Id  some  one  of  its  liquid  préparations,  opium  is  often  used  extemalty  a» 
an  addition  to  collyria  in  ophthalmia,  to  injections  in  gonorrhœa,  and  to  lotiont 
in  varions  complainta  of  the  skin,  and  ezteroal  pains,  as  those  of  gont  and 
rheumatism.  It  is  also  used  as  a  local  anodyne  in  the  state  of  powder,  made 
into  a  plaster  or  cataplasm.  But  its  extemal  use  requires  some  caution,  espe* 
eially  when  the  skin  is  deprived  of  the  coticle.  Death  is  said  to  hâve  re- 
•nlted  from  the  application  of  a  cataplasm,  containing  a  very  large  quantity 
of  laudanum,  to  the  epigastriura.  {^nnuaire  de  Thérap.,  1843,  p.  5.) 

When  opium  bas  been  taken  in  an  overdose,  the  only  effectuai  mode  of 
relief  is  immediately  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  either  by  means  of  the  sto- 
mach-pump,  or,  when  Ihis  is  not  attainable,  by  the  more  active  emetica,  snch 
as  tartarized  antimony,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  aulphate  of  copper,  conjoined 
with  ipecacuanha.  Emetics  are  préférable  to  the  stomach-purop,  when 
opium  has  been  swallowed  in  substance  ;  as  the  capacity  of  the  tube  is 
insufficient  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  masses  in  which  the  poison  is 
Bometimes  taken.  The  opération  of  the  emetic  should  be  promoted  by  a 
▼ery  free  use  of  warm  drinks,  by  irritating  the  fauces  with  a  featber,  by 
keeping  the  patient  in  motion,  and,  if  the  insusoeptibility  to  the  action  of 
the  remedy  is  very  great,  by  dashing  cold  water  upon  the  head  and  shoulders, 
thus  connteracting,  ior  a  moment,  the  narcotic  influence  of  the  opium  upon 
the  brain,  and  enabling  this  organ  to  reçoive  and  transmit  thé  necessary 
impressions.  For  the  same  purpose  it  has  been  recommended  to  pass  a 
eurrent  of  electricity  through  the  brain.  After  the  évacuation  of  the  poison, 
the  chief  indication  is  to  obviate  the  debility  whicK  generally  superrenes, 
and  which,  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  the  narcotic  has  been  large,  or 
has  remained  long  in  the  stomach,  is  somelimes  alarming  and  even  fatal. 
For  this  purpose,  the  carbonate  of  araraonia  or  the  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
monia,  with  wine  whey,  may  be  employed  internally,  and  sinapisms  and 
Stimulant  frictions  applied  to  the  surface.  The  practitioner  should  not  de- 
spair even  if  called  at  the  last  moment.  The  stomach  tube  may  be  applied 
at  any  period  ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  even  without  an  évacuation  of  the 
stomach,  a  lilile  assistance  may  enable  the  system  to  resist  snccessfally  the 
prostratin»  influence  of  the  poison,  if  not  taken  in  an  overwhelming  dose. 
The  electro-mag:netie  battery  was  employed  with  great  advantage  in  a  case 
of  prostration  of  this  kind  by  Dr.  Page,  of  Valparaiso;  and  the  practice  has 
since  been  iniitated  in  Europe.  Should  ail  other  measures  fail,  resort  may 
be  had  to  artificial  respiration,  by  which  the  functions  of  the  lungs  and  heart 
may  possibly  be  enstained  till  the  brain  has  struggled  through  its  conflict 
with  the  narcotic,  and  is  enabled  to  résume  its  natural  action.  Brodie  has 
demonstrated  that  death  from  many  of  the  narcotics  résulta  from  a  suspension 
of  the  cérébral  influence  necessary  to  sustain  the  respiratory  fonction,  and 
that  the  heart  cesses  to  act  in  conséquence  of  the  cessation  of  respiration. 
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If  Ibi0  ean  be  lestored  wtifieially  before  the  contractions  of  the  heart  hav« 
enlirely  ceased,  the  circutation  mxy  continae,  and  life  be  supported  for  a  time 
withoat  aid  from  the  brain,  which  now  receives  a  supply  of  arterial  blood, 
and  is  thus  better  enabled  to  rise  above  the  repressing  action  of  the  opium. 
Aa  thia  narcotic  does  not  produce  a  atroctnrel  dérangement,  but  opérâtes 
ehiefly  upon  the  nerrons  power,  a  favourable  resuit  i«  more  likely  to  be  ex* 
perienced  tban  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  some  other  articles  of  the  same  class. 
SeFerai  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  patients,  apparenily  in  the  very  last 
•lage,  were  saved  by  a  reaort  to  artifîcial  respiration.* 

Ojf.  Frep.  Acetum  Opii,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Confectio  Opii,  V.  8.,  Lond., 
Ed.}  Electnarinm  Catechu,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Emplaatmm  Opii,  U.S.,  Lond., 
Ed.,  JhA.f  Extractnm  Opii,  Ed.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Linimentum  Opii,  Ed.; 
Morphia,  U.  S.;  Morphiœ  Murias,  Ed.i  Lond.;  Pilalœ  Calomelanos  et 
Opii,  Ed.i  Pilul»  Opii,  V.  S.,  Ed.;  Pil.  Plumbi  Opiatœ,  Ed.;  Pil.  Sapo- 
nis  Compoaits,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Pil.  Surracia  Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.;  Pulvis  Crçlae  Compositiia  cnm  Opio,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Polvis  Ipecacu» 
anbe  et  Opii,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Kino  Compositns,  Lond.; 
Tinctura  Opii.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tr.  Opii  Acetata,  U.  S.;  Tr.  Opii 
Ammoniata,  Ed.;  Tr.  Opii  Caraphorata,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tro- 
cbisci  Glycyrrhiss  et  Opii,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Vinum  Opii,  U.  S.,  Lond..,  Ed. 

W. 

OPOPANAX.  Lond. 
Opopanaz. 

*'  Opopanaz  Chironinm.  Gumnà-resina."  Lond. 
Off.  Syn.  OPOPONAX.  Pastinaca  Opoponax.  Gummi  Résina.  Dub. 
Opopanaz,  Fr.;  Panaz,  Opopanaz,  Cenn./  Opopanace,  /(«'.;  Opopanaoo,  iS^wn.;  Jiws- 
ih«er,  Arah.;  Gâwaheer,  Perl. 

Pastinaca.  Sex,  Syal.  Pentandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifers. 

Gen.Ch.  j^rut/ elliptical,compressed,flat.  i'e/o/a  involute,  entire.  ffïUd* 

Ptulinaca  Opoponax.  Wilid.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1400  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
122.  t.  47. — Opoponax  Chironium.  De  Gandolle.  Thia  speciea  of  paranep, 
uaaaily  called  rough  pannep,  has  a  thick,  yellow,  fleshy,  perennial  root, 
which  sends  up  annualty  a  alrong  branching  stem,  rough  near  the  baae,* 
about  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  beight.  The 
leavea  are  variously  pinnate,  with  long  aheathing  pétioles,  and  large,  oblong,' 
•errate  leaflets,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  cordate,  others  are  déficient  at 
their  base  upon  the  upper  sidc,  and  the  whole  are  hairy  on  their  under 
surface.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  form  large  flat  umbels  at  the 
termination  of  the  branches. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  grows  wild  in  the  Soath  of  Franeer 
lialy,  aod  Greece.  When  the  base  of  the  stem  ia  wounded,  a  juice  exudesr' 
which,  when  dried  in  the  snn,  constitutes  the  opopanax  of  commerce.  Sons* 
avtfaors  State  that  it  is  obtained  from  the  root.  A  warm  climate  appeara 
oeeesaary  for  tke  perfection  of  the  juice,  as  that  which  has  been  coUected 

-  *  One  caae  waa  that  oran  infant,  ton  daya  o)d,  who  haH  raceivcd  by  miatako  from  twent^w 
fiva  to  Ihirty  drops  of  laudanom  intendud  for  the  molher,  hod  complclely  loattlie  power 
ordeglatition,  waa  comalosc,  and  hud  had  aeveral  convulciona.  Artifieiul  roiipiralion  waa 
•usiaincd  Iwo  or  thrpe  lioura.  (Ses  caae  by  Dr.  Ogilvie,  in  tlie  N.  Am.  Mcd.  and  Surv, 
Joorn.,  fol.  iii.  p.  377.)  Another  cira  waa  ihat  of  an  adult  female,  for  a  notice  of  wbicn, 
M*  liie'Aatericaii  Joarml  of  the  Médical  Scieaco,  vol.  zz.  p.  450. 
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from  the  plant  in  France,  thong h  aimilar  to  opopanaz«  is  o(  inferior  qaaiity. 
The  drug  is  brought  from  Turkey.  It  is  said  to  corne  aiso  from  thie  Elût 
Indias  ;  but  Ainslie  states  tbat  he  haa  never  met  with  it  in  any  Indiaa  medicine 
bazaar. 

It  is  sometimes  in  tears,  but  usually  in  irregular  lumps  or  fragments,  of  a 
reddish-yellow  colour,  speckled  with  white  on  the  outside,  paler  within,  aad 
t^hen  broken,  ezhibiting  white  pièces  intermingled  with  the  mass.  Its  odoar 
is  strong,  pecutiar,  and  unpleasant  ;  its  taste  bitter  aod  acrid.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
1*622.  It  is  inflammable,  buming  with  a  bright  flame.  In  chemical  con- 
stitution it  is  a  gum-resin,  with  an  admizture  of  other  ingrédients  in  sroall 
proportion.  The  résulta  of  its  analysis  by  Pelletier  were  from  100  parts, 
33-4  of  gum,  42  of  resin,  4*2  of  starch,  1-6  of  extractive,  0'3  of  wax,  2-8  of 
malic  acid,  0-8  of  lignin,  6-0  of  volatile  oil  and  loss,  with  traces  of  caout- 
chouc. Water  by  trituration  dissolves  about  one>half  of  the  gum-resin, 
forming  an  opaque  milky  solution,  which  deposits  resinous  matter  on  stand- 
ing, and  becomes  yellowish.  Both  alcohol  and  water  distjlled  from  it  retain 
its  flavour  ;  but  only  a  very  minute  proportion  of  oil  can  be  obtaiaed  in  a 
separate  state. 

Médical  Propertiei  and  Use».  Opopanax  was  formeriy  employed,  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  deobstruent,  in  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  asthma,  and 
chronic  viscéral  affections,  and  as  an  emmenagogue  in  suppression  of  the 
menses;  but  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  medicine  of  very  feeble 
powers,  and  in  this  country  is  scarcely  ever  used.  Its  dose  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains.  W. 


ORIGANUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Origanum. 

"  The  herb  of  Origanam  volgare."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Origanom  vulgare." 
Lond. 

Off.Syn.  ORIGANUM  VULGARE.  Dvb. 

Ori^n,  Fr.i  Gemcincr  Donten,  Wohlgemuth,  Otrm.;  Origano,  IULf  Orei^no,  Span. 

OaioANinf.  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lamia- 
ceœ  or  Labiatœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Strobile  fonr-comered,  spiked,  ooUecting  the  calyees.  CoroUa 
with  the  upper  lip  erect  and  flat,  the  lower  three-parted,  with  the  segments 
eqnal.  fFÙld. 

Origanum  vtdgare.  Willd.  <S^.  Plant,  iii.  135  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  344. 
1. 123.  Origanum  or  common  marjoram  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  erect, 
.purplish,  downy,  four-sided,  trichotomous  stems,  which  rise  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  bear  opposite,  ovate,  entire,  somewhat  hairy  leaves,  of  a 
deep  yellowish-green  coloor.  The  flowers  are  nnmerous,  of  a  pinkish-pnr- 
ple  or  rose  colour,  di*posed  in  roundish,  panicled  spikee,  and  accompanied 
-with  ovate  reddish  bractes,  longer  than  the  calyx.  This  is  tubular,  and  five- 
loothed,  with  nearly  equal  segments.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  with 
the  upper  lip  erect,  bifid,  and  obtuse,  the  lower  trifîd,  blunt,  and  spreading. 
The  anthers  are  double,  the  stigma  bifid,  and  reflexed. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  America.  In  this  country  it  grows 
along  the  road  sides,  and  in  dry  stony  fields  and  woods,  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Virginia,  and  is  in  flower  from  June  to  October  ;  but  it  is  not  very  abun- 
dant,  and  is  seldom  collected  for  u^.  The  oil,  which  is  the  part  cbiefly 
employed,  is  imported  from  Europe. 
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Propertiet.  Common  marjoram  haa  a  pecnliar  agreeable  aromstîe  odoar, 
•Bd  a  warm,  pnngent  taste.  Thèse  properties  it  owes  to  a  volatile  oil,  which 
may  be  separaled  by  distillation.  (8ee  Oleum  Origani.) 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Use».  It  is  gëntly  tonic  and  excitant,  and  bas 
been  nsed  in  the  form  of  infasion  aa  a  diaphoretic  and  emtnenagogue,  and 
extemally  as  a  fomentation  ;  but  it  is  at  présent  scarcely  employed. 

Ojr.  Prep.  Oleum  Origani,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

ORIGANUM  MAJORANA.  Herba.  Dub. 
Stveet  Marjoram. 

Marjolaine,  Fr.;  Majoran,  Worstkraut,  Otrm.;  Sfaggiorana,  /toi.;  Mcjorana,  Span. 

Orioanch.  See  ORIGANUM. 

Origanum  Majorana.  Willd.  8p.  Plant,  iii.  137  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
345.  t.  124.  This  species  of  Origanum  bas  a  perennial  root  with  nnmerons 
stems,  which  are  woody,  branching,  four-sided,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 
The  leaTes  are  sessile,  in  pairs,  ovate,  obtuse,  entire,  downy,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  appear  successively  between 
the  bracteal  leaves,  which  are  numerous,  and  form  round  compact  spikes,  of 
which  three  or  four  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  each  peduncle.  The 
corolla  îs  funnel-shaped,  with  the  upper  lip  erect  and  roundish,  the  under 
diyided  into  three  pointed  segments. 

Sweet  marjoram  grows  wild  in  Portugal  and  Andalusia,  and  is  cultivated 
as  8  garden  herb  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Some 
anthora,  however,  conaider  the  O.  Major anorides,  which  is  a  native  of  Bar» 
bary,  and  closely  allied  to  the  O.  Majorana,  as  the  type  of  the  sweet  mar- 
joram of  onr  gardens. 

This  plant  bas  a  pleasant  odonr,  and  a  warm,  aroraatic,  bitterish  taste, 
wbich  it  imparts  to  water  and  alcohol.  By  distillation  with  water  it  yields 
a  volatile  oil,  which  is  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège  among  their  pre- 
parations,  though  the  plant  has  been  rejecled. 

It  is  tonic  and  gently  excitant,  but  is  used  more  as  a  condiment  in  cookery 
than  as  a  medicine.  In  domestic  practice,  its  infusion  is  much  employed  by 
the  Tulgar  to  hasten  the  tardy  éruption  in  measles  and  other  exanthematous 
diseases. 

O^.  Prep.  Olenm  Volatile  Origani  Majorame.  Ed.  W. 

OS.    U.S. 

Bofte. 
Off.  Syn.  OSSA.  Dub. 

Os,  Fr.;  Knochen,  Oerm.;  Ossa,  Itaî.;  Haesos,  Span. 

Bones  are  employed  in  several  pharmaceutical  processes,  and  those  de- 
rived  from  the  domestic  quadmpeds,  especially  the  ox,  may  be  assumed  as 
the  kind  intended  for  officinal  use.  They  hâve  been  expunged  from  the 
offieinal  list  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  though  used.by  the  Collège  for  pre- 
paring  phosphate  of  soda. 

Properties,  ^c,  They  are  solid  white  substances,  of  a  lamellated  tex- 
ture, conttituting  the  skeleton  of  the  superior  orders  of  animais,  of  which 
they  form  the  hardest  and  densest  parts.  They  consist  of  a  cellular  gela- 
tinons  tissoe,  the  cavities  of  which  are  fîlled  up  with  certain  earthy  salts, 
to  be  mentioned  preseiitly.    Wbea  snbjected  to  destructive  distillation,  in 
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dose  vewels,  they  are  decompo*«d  witbout  altération  of  shape,  lose  about 
three-sevenths  of  their  weight,  become  britile,  and  are  convertetl  into  a  blaek 
substance,  containing  the  earthy  salis  of  the  bonr,  and  constituting  tbe  spécial 
of  animal  charcoal  called  bone-black.  (See  Carbo  .ânimalù.)  The  portions 
whicb  diatil  over  consist  of  llie  usual  ammoniacal  products  derired  from 
animal  matter.  (See  Jîmmonise  Murieu.)  When  caleined  in  open  vessels 
they  lose  more  of  their  weight,  and  are  converted  into  a  white  friable  sab- 
stance,  consisting  of  the  incombustible  part,  and  commonly  called  bone-earth 
or  bone-ash  ;  and  a  simiiar  residue  is  obtained  by  calcining  horn.  (See  Cornu 
Ustum.)  Treated  with  boiling  water,  a  «mail  portion  of  thegelatinous  matter 
is  dissolved  ;  but  when  acted  on  by  water  in  a  Papin's  diguter,  the  whole 
of  it  is  taken  up,  and  the  earthy  salts,  deprived  of  their  cernent,  crumble  into 
powder,  and  become  diffused  through  the  solution.  When  subjected  to  the 
action  of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the  earthy  salis  are  dissolved,  and  the  bone 
softens  without  losing  its  shape,  and  becoroes  semi-transparent  and  flexible. 
The  portion  remaining  unattacked  by  the  acid  is  the  gelaiinous  tissue,  which 
may  be  converted  into  gelatin  by  long  boiling.  This  portion  of  bone  is 
nutritions,  and  has  been  prepared  so  aa  to  form  a  wholesome  aliment  by 
M.  d'Ârcet.  Hia  process  for  obtaining  it  consista  in  digesttng  bones  in 
weak  muriatic  acid  for  seven  or  eight  days,  occasionally  renewing  the  acid, 
plunging  them  for  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  and  then  subjecting  them, 
to  a  strong  current  of  cold  water.  The  pure  animal  matter  tlius  procured 
is  made  into  cakes  called  portable  aottp  {tablettes  de  bouillon),  by  dissolving 
in  water,  concentrating  the  solution  unlil  it  gelaiioizes,  and  drying  the  nuttter 
obtained. 

Composition.  The  bones  of  différent  animais,  and  of  the  same  animal  st 
difTerent  âges,  vary  somewhat  in  their  composition.  Dry  ox-bones,  accord- 
ing  to  Berzelius,  consist  of  animal  matter  33-3,  bone-phosphate  of  lime  55-45, 
carbonate  of  lime  3-85,  fluoride  of  calcium  2-90,  soda,  chloride  of  sodium, 
Water,  êic.  2-45,  phosphate  of  magnesia  2-05  =  100.  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin's  results  give  a  larger  quantity  of  animal  matter  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  a  smaller  of  bone-phosphate.  Fluoride  of  calcium  is  not  always  présent 
in  récent  bone,  but  is  invariably  found  in  fossil  bones.  Human  bones  differ 
somewhat  in  the  proportions  of  their  constituenls,  and  in  containing  traces 
of  iron  and  manganèse.  Boru-phosphate  oflime,  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  calcareous  phosphates,  consista  of  tbree  eqs.  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  eight  of  lime. 

Uses.  Bones  are  applied  to  numerous  uses.  Burnt  to  whileness,  they 
fumish  bone-phosphate  of  lime,  from  which  phosphorus  and  ail  its  com- 
pounds  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  obtained.  (See  Phosphorus.)  Sub- 
jected to  destructive  distillation,  they  yield  impure  carbonate  of  ammama, 
and  empyreumatic  oil  ;  and  a  carbonaoeous  residue  is  left,  called  bone-black. 
Caleined,  pulverized,  and  washed,  they  form  the  material  of  which  ttqxls 
are  made.  As  bone-dust,  they  form  an  excellent  manure.  Deprived  of  their 
earthy  portion  by  weak  aeids,  they  furnish  a  nutritions  article  of  diel.  By 
proper  treatment  with  water  they  furnish  gelatin,  applicable  not  only  to  Um 
purposes  of  size  and  common  glue,  but  aiso  to  those  of  the  finer  sorts  of 
gelatin,  called  isinglass,  in  making  animal  jeliies,  and  for  the  tiiiing  of  wines. 
(See  Ichlhyocolla  and  Cornu.)  The  hoof-bones  of  the  ox,  when  bniled  with 
water,  furnish  a  peculiar  oil,  called  neats-fuot  oil.   (See  Oleum  Bvbulum.) 

Off.  Prep.  Calcis  Phoaphas  Prscipitatum,  Dub^i  Sodœ  Phosphas,  U.  S*, 
Ed.,  Dub.  B. 
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OVUM.  Lond.,  Ed. 
^99- 

«•  Phasianus  Gallns.  Ovum."  Lond.  '*  Egg  of  Phasianns  gallus."  Ed. 

(Ba(,  Pr.;  Ei,  Otrm.;  Oio,  liai;  Haevo,  Span. 

Tbe  common  danghill  fowl  is  supposed  to  hâve  corne  originally  frora 
India,  where  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  now  domestieated  in  almost  ail 
parts  of  the  globe. 

The  egg,  which  is  the  onlf  officinal  product,  consista  of  1 .  an  exterior 
eovering  called  the  shell  ;  2.  a  white,  semi-opaque  membrane,  lining  the  in- 
ternai surface  of  the  shell  ;  3.  the  white  ;  4.  the  yolk.  Other  distinct  parts 
are  recognised  by  the  comparative  anatomisi,  but  they  hâve  no  peculiar 
interest  for  the  practical  physician  or  pharmaceutist. 

1.  The  shell — tata  ovi  or  putamen  ovi — consista,  according  to  Vauque* 
lin<  chiefiy  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  animal  matter,  and  a  minute  propor- 
tion of  phosphate  of  lime,  carbçnate  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sulphur. 
When  ezposed  to  a  high  degree  of  beat  in  the  open  air;  the  carbonic  acid  is 
driven  off,  the  animal  matter  consumed,  and  lime  is  leA  nearlypure. 

2.  The  membrane  lining  the  shell  appears  to  be  of  an  albuminous  nature. 

3.  The  white — aibumen  ovi — is  a  glairy  viscid  liquid  contained  in  very 
délicate  membranes,  without  odeur  or  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  coagu- 
lable  by  the  stronger  acids,  by  alcohol,  and  by  a  heat  of  160°  F.  Exposed 
ia  thin  layers  tb  a  carrent  of'^  air  it  becomes  solid,  retaining  ils  transparency 
and  solubility  in  water.  By  coagulation  it  is  rendered  sapid,  white,  opaque, 
and  insoluble.  Ât  a  température  of  212°,  one  part  of  it  renders  one  thnu- 
sand  parts  of  water  in  whioh  it  has  been  diiisolved  opaque.  It  contains, 
according  to  Dr.  Bostock,  in  one  hnndred  parts,  85  of  water,  12  of  pure 
albumen,  2-7  of  mucus  or  uncoagulable  matter,  and  0-3  of  saline  substances, 
ioduding  soda  with  traces  of  sulphur.  l'he  white  of  egg  is  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  gold,  subacetate  of  lead,  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
tannin.  When  kept  in  the  flnid  state  it  soon  putréfies  ;  but  if  carefully 
dried  without  coagulation,  it  may  be  long  preserved  without  change,  and 
nay  be  applied  in  a  state  of  solution  to  tbe  same  pnrposes  as  in  its  original 
condition. 

4.  The  yolk— «tïeSt»  ovi— is  inodorons,  of  a  bland  oily  taste,  and  forms 
an  opaque  emnlsion  when  agitated  with  water.  It  contains  water,  albumen,  a 
mild  fixed  oil,  and  a  colouring  matter.  By  heat  it  is  coagulated  into  a  gra- 
nolar  solid  which  yields  the  oil  by  expression. 

Médical  Propertiei  and  Use».  Eggs  are  applied  to  varions  porposes  in 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  shells  pnwdered  and  levigated  may  be  used 
beneficially  as  an  antacid  in  diarrbœa.  In  common  with  oyster  shells,  they 
possess  the  advantage  of  uniting  intimately  animal  matter  with  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  particles  of  which  are  thns  more  thoroughiy  isolated,  and  prove 
more  acceptable  to  tbe  stomach  than  ohalk  in  the  finest  state  of  division  to 
which  the  latter  can  be  brought  by  mechanical  means.  The  dose  and  mode 
of  préparation  are  the  same  with  those  of  oyster  shell.  (See  Tetta.) 

The  wkke  of  the  egg  is  used  chiefly  for  the  clarification  of  liquida,  which 
it  effecta  by  involving,  during  ils  coagulation,  the  undissolved  particles,  and 
roing  with  them  to  the  surface  or  subsiding.  It  is  highly  reoomraended  as 
an  antidote  for  corrosive  sublimate  and  sniphate  of  copper,  with  which  it 
forms  insotoble  and  oomparatively  inert  compounds.  It  is  sometimes  aleo 
ued  for  the  suspension  of  insoluble  substances  in  water,  but  is  inferior  for 
tbia  pnrpose  to  the  jrolk,  and  eren  to  mucilage  ef  gum  Arabie.  Agitated 
46 
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briskly  whh  a  lump  of  alum  it  coagulâtes,  at  the  same  time  dissolnng  • 
portion  of  the  alum,  and  thus  forming  an  astringent  poultice,  which  may  be 
advantageously  applied  between  folds  of  gauze  over  the  eye,  in  some  states 
of  ophihalmia.  (See  CatapUuma  ^twiinis.) 

The  yolk  in  its  raw  state  is  ihought  to  belaxative,  and  is  a  popular  remedy 
in  jaundice.  If  bénéficiai  in  this  complaint,  it  is  probably  in  conséquence  of 
afibrding  a  mild  nutriiious  diet,  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  and  easily  digesled. 
In  dyspepsia  it  is,  from  this  cause,  highly  useful.  The  late  Dr.  Parrish,  of 
Philadelphia,  fotind  much  advantage  from  recommending  to  his  dyspeplic 
patients  the  habituai  ose  of  the  yolk  of  egg  beat  up  with  water  and  a  little 
ginger.  In  pharmacy,  the  yolk  is  highly  useful  as  an  interoiedium  between 
water  and  insoluble  substances,  such  as  the  balsams,  turpentine,  oils,  &c,  It 
is  a  œistake  to  employ  the  white,  instead  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  in  the  piepaia- 
lion  of  emulsions. 

Off.Prep.  Gataplasroa  Aluminis,  Dvib.f  Enema  Terebinthios,  Lomi., 
Ed.,  Dub.i  Mistura  Spiritùs  Vini  Gallici,  Lond.  W. 

PANAX.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Ginseng. 

"  The  root  of  Panax  quinquefolium."  V.  S. 

G\n»eag,  Fr^  Oerm.,  Span.,-  Giuaen,  ItaL 

Panax.  Sex.  <%«/.  Pentandria  Digynia.  (Polygamia  Diœcia,  Xûtn.)— 
Nat.  Ord.  Araliacete. 

Gen.Ch.  Flotoeri  polygamons.  Umbel  simple.  Calyx  five-toothed. 
CoroUa  of  five  petals.  Berry  inferior,  subcordate,  two,  sometimes  three- 
seeded.  Calyx  in  the  maie  flower  entire.  Nuttall. 

Panax  quinquefolium.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ir.  1124  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bat. 
p.  149. 1 58  ;  Bigeiow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  82.  The  ginseng  bas  a  perennial 
root,  which  sends  up  annnally  a  smooth,  round  stem,  about  a  foot  high,  and 
dirided  at  the  summit  into  three  leafstalks,  each  of  which  supports  a  com- 
j>ound  leaf,  consisting  of  five,  or  more  rarely  of  three  or  seven  petiolate,  obloog 
obovate,  acuminate,  serrate  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  smaJI,  greeuish,  and 
arranged  in  a  simple  umbel,  supported  by  a  peduncle,  which  rises  from  the 
top  of  the  stem  in  the  centre  of  the  pétioles.  The  fruit  consista  of  kidney- 
shaped,  scarlet  berries,  crowned  with  the  styles  and  calyx,  and  coataining 
two  and  sometimes  three  seeds. 

The  plant  is  indigenous,  growing  in  the  hilly  régions  of  the  Northern, 
Middie,  and  Western  States,  and  preferring  the  shelter  of  thick,  shady 
woods.  The  root  is  the  part  employed.  This  is  coUected  in  considérable 
quantities  in  Ohio  and  Western  Virginia,  and  brought  to  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  on  the  sea-board  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to  China,  where 
it  is  highly  valued.  Some  suppose  the  ginseng  plant  of  Chinese  Tartary  to 
be  the  same  as  ours;  otbers  believe  it  to  be  the  Panax  Schinsmg  of  Nées 
▼on  Esenbeck  ;  while  by  others,  again,  though  acknowledged  to  be  a  Panu, 
it  is  thought  to  be  a  différent  species  from  eitherof  tbose  mentioned.  While 
supplied  with  this  drug  exclusively  from  their  own  native  sources,  which 
furuished  the  root  only  in  small  quantities,  the  Chinese  entertained  the  most 
extravagant  notions  of  its  virtues,  considering  it  as  a  remedy  for  ail  diseaset, 
and  as  possessing  almost  miracotous  powers  in  preserving  health,  invigorating 
the  System,  and  prolonging  life.  It  is  said  to  hâve  been  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  at  Pékin  ;  and  the  first  shipments  made  from  North  America  to  Canton, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  root  La  this  country,  were  attended  with  enormoas 
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profits.  Bat  the  subséquent  abundance  of  snpply  bas  greatly  diminished  its 
value,  and,  though  it  still  occasionally  forins  a  part  of  the  investinents  for 
Canton,  it  bas  become  an  object  of  less  importance  (han  formerlj. 

The  root  is  âeshy,  somewhat  spindle-shaped,  from  one  to  tliree  inches 
long,  abont  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  terminated  by  several  siender 
fibres.  Frequently  there  are  two  portions,  sometinnes  three  or  more,  con- 
nected  at  their  upper  eztremity,  and  bearing  a  supposed,  thoogh  yery  re- 
mote  resemblance  to  the  human  figure,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  sâid 
that  the  Chinese  name  ginseng  originated.  °When  dried,  the  root  is  yel* 
lowish-white  and  wrinkled  exlernally,  and  wilhin  eonsists  usually  of  a  hard 
central  portion,  surrounded  by  a  soft  whitish  bark.  It  has  a  feeble  odonr, 
and  a  sweet,  slightly  aromatic  taste,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  iiquorice 
root.  It  has  not  been  accurately  analyzed,  but  is  said  to  be  rich  in  gum  and 
starch.  It  is  sometimes  submitted,  before  being  dried,  to  a  process  of  clarifi- 
cation, which  renders  it  semitransparent  and  homy,  and  enhances  its  value 
as  an  article  of  export.  The  extraordinary  médical  virtues  formerly  ascribed 
to  ginseng,  had  no  other  existence  than  in  the  imaginations  of  the  Chinese. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  demulcent,  and  in  this  country  is  not  employed  as  a 
medicine.  Some  persons,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  it,  having 
acquired  a  relish  for  its  taste;  and  it  is  chiefiy  to  supply  the  wants  of  thèse 
that  it  is  kept  in  the  shops.  W. 

PAPAVER.  U.S.,l<md.,Ed, 
Poppy-heads. 

"  The  ripe  capsnles  of  Papaver  somniferum."  U.  S,  "  Papaver  somni- 
fèmm.  Capsulse  maturœ."  Lond.  "  Capsules  of  Papaver  somniferum,  not 
qnite  ripe."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  PAPAVER  SOMNIFERUM.  Capsulœ  maturœ.  Dtib. 

Capsolefl  des  pavots,  Fr.;  Kapsela  des  weissen  Mobns,  Germ.;  Capidel  papavero,  Ital^ 
Cabena  de  amapola,  Span. 

See  OPIUM. 

In  Engiand  the  poppy  is  cnllivated  chiefiy  tôt  its  capsules,  which  are 
gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  taken  to  market  enclosed  in  bags.  The  Edin- 
burgh  Collège  properly  direct  them  to  be  collected  before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  as  they  contain  at  that  period  more  of  the  active  milky  joice.  They 
are  occasionally  imported  into  this  country  ;  but  as  no  effect  is  produced  by 
them  which  cannot  be  as  readily  obiained  from  opium,  or  some  one  of  its 
préparations,  they  are  little  employed. 

The  dried  poppy  capsules  vary  in  size  from  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
egg  to  those  of  the  fist.  They  are  of  a  spheroidal  shape,  fiattened  below, 
and  surmonnted  by  a  crown-like  expansion — the  persistent  stigma — which 
is  marked  by  nnmerous  diverging  rays  that  rise  somewhat  above  ils  upper 
surface,  and  appear  to  be  prolongations  of  partial  septa,  or  partitions,  pro- 
eeeding  along  the  interior  circumference  of  the  capsule  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  récent  state,  the  seeds,  which  are  very  numerous,  adhère  to 
thèse  septa  ;  but  in  the  dried  capsule  they  are  loose  in  its  cavity.  The  cap- 
sules of  the  black  poppy  are  smaller  and  more  globular  than  those  of  the 
white,  and  contain  dark  instead  of  light-coloured  seeds.  There  appears  to 
be  no  essentiel  différence  in  their  properties.  Both  kinds,  when  fresh,  are 
glaucous,  but  when  dry,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopœias,  are  of  a  dirty 
white  or  purplish'brown  colour,  hâve  a  consistence  somewhat  like  that  of 
paper,  are  without  smell,  and  hâve  little  taste,  uniess  long  chewed,  when 
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Ihey  are  decidedly  bitter.  Sabmitted  to  analysis,  tbey  are  fonnd  to  contain 
principles  similar  to  thote  of  opium,  which  tbey  yield  to  water  by  décoction. 
They  hâve  been  employed  in  France  for  obtaining  morphia. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Dried  poppy-heads,  thoagh  analogous  to 
opium  in  médical  properties,  are  exceedingly  feeble.  They  are  sometimes 
employed  in  the  form  of  décoction,  as  an  extemal  emollient  and  anodyne 
application;  and  in  the  shape  of  emuUion,  syrup,  or  extract,  are  often  used 
internally  by  European  practitioners  to  calm  irritation,  promote  rest,  and  pro- 
duce generally  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium. 

Off.Prep.  Decoctum  Papaveris,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Extractum  Papaveris, 
Lond.,  Ed.j  Syrupus  Papaveris,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

PAREIRA.  U.  s.  Secondary,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Pareira  Brava. 

"  The  root  of  Ciscampelos  Pareira."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Cissampeloa  Pareira. 
Badix."  Lond. 

CissAXPELoe.  Sex.  Sy»t.  Dioscia  Monade! phia.—iVa/.  Ord.  Meniaper- 
maceee. 

Gm.  Ch.  Mâle.  Calyx  four-leaved.  CoroUa  none.  Nectary  rotate. 
Stamens  four,  with  eonnate  filaments.  Fxiiai.e  one-leaved,  ligulate  round- 
ish.    CoroUa  none.     Styles  three.    Berry  one-seeded. 

CUsampelos  Pareira.  Willd.  ^.  Plant,  iv.  861  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  3d 
éd.  p.  167.  t.  65.  This  is  a  climbing  plant,  witb  numerous  siender,  shrubby 
stems,  and  roundish,  entire  leaves,  indented  at  the  top,  covered  with  soft  hair 
upon  iheir  under  surface,  and  supporled  upon  downy  footstalks,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  back  of  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  and  disposed 
in  racemes,  of  which  those  in  the  female  plant  are  longer  than  the  leaves. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  the  root,  introduced  into  Europe  from  Brazil,  under  the 
name  of  pareira  brava,  and  now  recognised  in  the  United  States,  London, 
and'  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias.  According  to  Auguste  St.  HUlaire,  how- 
ever,  the  true  pareira  is  obtained  from  another  species  of  the  same  gênas, 
growing  in  Brazil,  and  denominated  C.  glaberrima;  while  by  Aublet  it  is 
referred  to  a  species  of  Muta,  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family. 

The  root  cornes  in  pièces  from  the  thickness  of  the  finger  to  that  of  the 
arm,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  more  feet  in  iength,  cylindrical,  sometimes 
contorted  or  forked,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  firmly  adhering,  grayish-brown 
bark.  The  outer  surface  is  marked  with  longitudinal  and  annular  wrinkles, 
and  sometimes,  in  the  larger  pièces,  wiih  kLotty  excrescences.  The  interior 
is  ligneous,  yellowish,  very  porous,  marked  by  irregular  concentric  circles, 
inodorous,  and  of  a  sweelish,  nauseous,  bitter  taste.  The  root  imparts  ils 
virtues  readily  to  water.  M.  FeneuUe  found  in  it  a  sof^  resin,  a  yellow  bitter 
prineiple,  a  brown  substance,  an  azotized  substance,  fecula,  acidulous  malate 
of  lime,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  varions  other  salts.  M.  FeneuUe  considers 
the  yellow  bitter  substance  as  the  active  prineiple.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  aud  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  tincture  of  galls.  Wiggers 
announced,  in  1838,  the  existence  in  pareira  brava  of  a  vegetable  alkali,  for 
which  he  proposed  the  name  of  cistampelina.  He  procured  it  by  boiling 
the  root  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  precipitaling  by  carbo- 
nate  of  potassa,  dissolving  the  precipilale  again  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  treating  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  precipitating  anew 
with  carbonate  of  potassa,  drying  and  pulverizing  the  precipitate,  treating  it 
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repeatedly  with  ether,  and  eraporating  the  ethereal  solution.  The  alkali 
tiias  obtained  may  be  rendered  entirely  pure  by  dissolving  il  in  dilated  acetic 
acid,  precipitatiDg  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  washing  and  drying  the 
precipitate.  (.ânnal,  dtr  Pharm.,  xxvii.  29.)  Wiggers  did  not  describe 
thia  alkali.  It  is  probably  the  chief  ingrédient  of  tlie  bitter  substance  ob- 
tained by  Feneulle.  Peretti  of  Rome  and  Pelletier  afterwards  sepnrated  an 
alkali  from  the  root,  which  was  characterized  by  assuming  a  beautiful  purple 
colonr  by  contact  with  strong  nitric  aoid.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xxri.  162.) 
In  Chriauson's  Dispensatory  it  is  stated  to  be  uncrystallizable,  insoluble  in 
waler,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  the  acids,  and  of  an  intensely  bitter  and 
sweetish  taste. 

Medicttl  Properlies  and  Uses.  Pareira  brava  is  said  to  be  tonic,  aperient, 
and  diuretic.  It  was  introduced  into  Earopean  practice  so  long  ago  as  1088, 
and  at  one  time  enjoyed  considérable  réputation  as  a  lithontriptic.  It  bas 
been  recooimended  in  calculons  afTections,  chronic  inflammation  and  ulcér- 
ation of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  leucorrhœa,  dropsy,  rheumatism,  and 
jaandice.  The  purpose  for  whioh  it  is  at  présent  chiefly  employed  is  the 
relief  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
bas  foond  it  very  usefui,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  in  allaying 
irritability  of  that  organ,  and  correcting  the  disposition  to  profuse  mucous 
sécrétion.  Dr.  T.  F.  Betton,  of  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  has  aiso 
employed  it  soocessfiilly  in  a  case  of  irritable  bladder.  {.dm.  Joum.  of  Med. 
Sd.,  xvii.  259.)  Advantage  may  often  be  derived  from  combining  it,  in 
Ibis  complaint,  with  one  of  the  narootics,  as  opium  or  hyoseyamus.  '  In 
Brazil,  it  is  used  in  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  poisonous  8er]>ent3,  a  vinous 
infusion  of  the  root  being  taken  inlernally,  while  the  bruised  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  applied  to  the  wonnd.  The  dose  of  pareira  brava  in  substance  is 
from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  The  infusion,  however,  is  more  convenient. 
(See  Jhfttsum  Paràrse.)  A  tincture  made  by  macerating  one  part  of  the 
root  in  nve  parts  of  alcohol  haa  been  given  in  the  dose  of  a  ftoidrachm.  The 
aqueoas  extract  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Offi  Prq>.  Extractum  Pareirae,  Lond.,  Ed.t  Infusum  Pareir»,  Lond., 
Ed.  W. 

PETROLEUM.  Lmd.,  Ed. 
Petroleum. 

"Petroleum  (Barbadense)."  Lond. 

Off.  Sun.  PETROLEUM.  BITUMEN  PETROLEUM.  PETRO- 
XEUM  BARBADENSE.  Ihtb. 

Barbadoes  tar,  Rock  oil  ;  Pétrole,  Huile  de  Gabian,  Fr.;  SteInOl,  Oerm.;  Petrolio,  liai; 
Fetroleo,  SJwra. 

Petroleam  belong»  te  the  class  of  native  inflammable  snbstances,  ralled 
bitument.  Thèse  are  liquida  or  readily  fusible  solids,  which  émit,  when 
faeated,  a  pecvliar  sraell,  bum  easily,  and  teave  a  very  small  carbonaceons 
leaidoe.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  liquid,  calted  naphtha,  the  other  solid, 
denominated  asphaltum.  Naphtha  is  a  transparent,  yellowish-white,  very 
light  and  inflamm^le  limpid  liquid,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  Persia. 
It  consiste  exclusively  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  As  oxygen  does  not  enter 
into  its  composition,  it  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  preserving 
potassium.  During  the  formation  of  coal  gas,  an  artificial  naphtha  Is  ob- 
uined,  which  by  rectification  is  rendered  eqnally  light  and  liropid  with  the 
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nataral  substance.  Thus  parified,  it  was  discovered,  hy  Mr.  James  Syme, 
of  Edinburgh,  to  possess  ihe  property  of  diasolving  caoutchouc,  and  tbe 
solution  has  been  usefuUy  applied  to  Ihe  purpose  of  forming  Tarions  surgical 
instruments  of  that  material.  This  solution  has  also  been  employed,  at  tbe 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  of  Glasgow,  for  rendering  cloth  and  other 
fabrics  water-proof.  They  are  varnishâ  vith  the  solution  on  one  side,  and 
the  vainished  surfaces  are  applied  to  each  other,  and  made  to  adhère  by 
powerful  pressure.  Asphaltum  is  solid,  black,  dry,  friable,  and  insoluble  ia 
alcohol.  Thèse  two  varieties  of  bitumen  often  exiat  in  a  atate  of  mixture  in 
nature.  When  the  asphaltum  prédominâtes  it  takes  the  name  of  maltha  or 
minerai  tar;  when  the  naphtha  is  in  the  larger  proportion  it  is  called  pdro' 
leum. 

LocalUieg.  Petroleum  is  found  principally  at  Amiano  in  Italy,  at  Gabian 
in  France,  upon  the  bordera  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  Rangoon  in  the  Bir- 
man empire,  and  in  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  other  West  India  islands. 
The  wells  of  petroleum  in  Binnah  are  said  to  prodnce  four  hundred  thou- 
saad  hogsheads  annually.  The  petroleum  from  Barbadoes  is  indicated  as  the 
officinal  variety  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Collèges.  The  kind  is  net  sp»- 
cified  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège. 

In  the  United  States,  petroleum  is  found  in  Tarions  localities,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  on  the  Kenhawa  in  Virginia  ;  near  ScottsTille  in  Kentucky  ; 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  ;  on  Puck  Creek  in  Ohio;  and  on  the  shores  of 
Seneca  lake  in  New  York.  That  found  in  the  latter  locality  is  usually 
called  in  this  country  Seneca  oil,  and  similar  Tarieties  of  petroleum  from 
other  natiTe  sources  are  known  by  the  same  name. 

Fropertiet.  Barbadoes  petroleum  is  a  black,  nearly  opaqne,  inflammable 
liquid,  of  the  consistcnce  of  niolasses,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  possessing 
a  bituminous  taste,  and  strong  and  tenacious  odour.  Its  sp.  gr.  Taries  from 
0-730  to  0-878.  When  subjected  to  distillation,  it  yields  naphtha,  and  leaTes 
a  solid  residue  of  asphaltum.  It  is  little  affected  by  alcohol,  acids,  or  alka> 
lies,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  consista 
chiefly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  associated  with  a  litUe  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
Rangoon  petroleum  has  a  dark  reddish-black  colour,  a  strong,  rather  fragrant 
odour,  and  the  consistence  of  lard  in  summer.  When  heated  to  90°,  it  be- 
comes  a  reddish-brown  Tery  mobile  liquid.  (Christison.)  Dr.  Christisoa 
obtained  from  it  by  distillation,  first,  a  large  quantity  of  naphtha,  and  after- 
wards  a  crystalline  principle,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  identical  with  pa- 
raffin.  In  the  naphtha  Dr.  Gregory  subsequently  discovered  eupione.  It  is 
probable,  as  Dr.  Christison  remarks,  that  this  petroleum  is  more  active  tban 
the  Barbadoes. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Petroleum  is  accounted  a  stimulattng  anti- 
spasmodic  and  sudoritic.  It  is  occasionally  given  in  disorders  of  the  chest, 
when  not  attended  with  inflammation.  In  Germany  it  has  been  extolled  as  a 
remedy  for  tape-worm.  Sehwartz's  formula  in  such  cases  was  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  petroleum  with  one  and  a  half  parts  of  tincture  of  assafetida,  of 
which  forty  drops  were  given  three  times  a  day.  Externally  petroleum  is 
employed  as  a  stimulaiing  embrocation  in  chilblains,  chronic  rlieu^natism, 
affections  of  the  joints,  and  paralysis.  It  is  an  ingrédient  in  the  popular 
remedy  called  Brilish  oil.  The  dose  of  petroleum  is  from  thirty  drops  to 
a  small  teaspoonfui,  given  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 

The  native  petroleum  called  Seoeca  oil  is  used  to  a  considérable  exlent  as 
an  external  application  in  domestic  practice.  It  is  lighier  coloured,  thinner 
in  consistence,  and  less  sapid  and  odorous  than  the  Barbadoes  petroleum,  and 
probably  contains  more  naphtha.  ^  B. 
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PETROSELINUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Parsky  Root. 

"  The  root  of  Apium  Petroselinum."  U.  S. 

Persil,  Fr.;  Peisnilie,  Gtrm.;  Prezzemolo,  Lai.;  Peiezil,  l^n, 

Apium.  JSex.  Sytt.  Peatandria  Digynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Apiaceœ  or  Umbel- 
liferœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Fruit  ovate,  striated.  Involucre  one-leafed.  Petal»  equal.  WiUd. 

Jlptvan  Petroselinum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1476;  Woodir.  Mtd.  Bot.  p. 
118.  t.  45.  Petroselinum  Sativtan.  Hoffman,  Urab.  i.  1. 1.  f.  2.;  Lindley, 
Flor.  Med.  p.  35.  Parsley  has  a  biennial  root,  with  an  annual,  round,  fur- 
rowed,  jointed,  erect,  branching  stem,  which  rises  about  two  feet  in  height. 
The  radical  leaves  are  compound,  pionated  in  ternaries,  with  the  leaflets 
smooth,  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  notched  at  the  margin.  In  the  cauline 
leavee,  the  segments  of  the  leaflets  are  linear  and  entire.  The  flowers  are 
small,  pale  yellow,  and  disposed  in  terminal  compound  umbels,  with  a  one 
or  two-leaved  gênerai  involucre,  and  partial  ones  composed  of  six  or  eight 
leaflets.  The  petals  are  five,  roundish,  and  inflexed  at  their  apex.  The 
seeds  (half  fruits)  are  small,  ovate,  ilat  on  one  aide,  convex  on  the  other,  of 
a  dark-green  colour,  and  raarked  with  five  longitudinal  ridges.  They  hâve 
a  strong,  terebinlhinate  odour,  and  a  warm  aromatic  taste. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  other  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
is  cuhivated  every where  in  gardens.  AU  parts  of  it  contain  an  essential  oii, 
to  which  it  owea  ils  médicinal  virtues,  as  well  as  its  use  in  seasoning.  The 
root  is  the  part  directed  by  the  Pharmacopœia,  though  the  fruit  is  at  least 
eqoally  efficient. 

The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  about  as  thick  as  the  finger,  externally  white, 
and  marked  with  close  annular  wrinkles,  internally  fleshy  and  white,  with  a 
yellowish  central  portion.  It  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a  sweetish  slightly 
aromatic  taste  ;  but  loses  thèse  properties  by  long  boiling,  and  by  the  action 
of  time.    It  should  be  employed  in  the  récent  state. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Parsley  root  is  said  to  be  aperient  and 
diuretic,  and  is  oocasionally  used  in  nephritic  and  dropsical  affections,  in 
connexion  wiih  more  active  medicines.  It  is  highly  recomniended  by  Pro- 
fesser Chapman.  The  usual  form  of  administration  is  that  of  strong  infu- 
sion. The  juice  of  the  fresh  herb  has  been  em[doyed  as  a  substitute  for 
quinia  in  Intermittents.  W. 

PHOSPHORUS.  Lond. 
Phosphorus. 

Phosphore,  Fr.;  Pboaphor,  Otrm.;  Foalbro,  liai.,  Span. 

This  sobstance  was  discovered  in  1669  by  Brandt,  an  alchemist  of  Ilam- 
bnrg;  and  the  process  by  which  it  was  made  remained  a  secret  until  1737. 
At  ûrst  it  was  obtained  from  putrid  orine,  and  was  exeeedingly  scarce  and 
costly.  In  1769,  Gahn  discovered  it  in  bones,  and  shortly  aifterwards  pob- 
lished  a  process  by  which  it  might'be  extracted  from  them  ;  and  his  method 
has  been  followed,  with  but  slight  modifications,  up  to  the  présent  time. 

Préparation.  Powdered  calcined  bones,  which  consist  principally  of  that 
variety  of  phosphate  of  lime  called  bone-phosphale,  are  digested  for  twenty- 
foor  honrs  with  two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  previously 
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diluted  with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  snlphuric  acid  séparâtes 
a  part  of  the  lime  from  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  précipitâtes  as  sulphate  of 
lime  ;  while  a  superphosphate  of  lime  remains  in  solution.  The  whole  is  then 
strained  through  a  linen  cloth  toseparate  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  afterwards 
snbmitted  to  evaporatioo,  which  causes  a  fresh  précipitation  of  sulphate, 
requiring  to  be  separated  by  a  new  straining.  The  strained  solution  of 
superphosphate  is  evaporated  to  a  sympy  consistence,  and  then  thoroughly 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  mass, 
which  is  dried  by  being  heated  to  dull  redness  in  an  iron  pot.  The  mass 
when  cool  is  qnickly  transferred  to  a  coated  earthenware  retort,  fumished 
with  an  adopter  of  copper,  bent  downwards  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  enter  a 
bottle  with  a  large  neck  containing  water,  which  should  rise  about  two  lines 
above  the  orifice  of  the  adopter.  The  bottle  is  closed  round  the  adopter  by 
a  cork,  which  is  trarersed  by  a  sraall  glass  tube,  to  give  exit  to  the  gaseous 
products.  The  retort  is  heated  in  a  fnrnace,  furnished  with  a  dôme,  in  the 
most  graduai  manner,  so  as  to  occupy  about  four  hours  in  bringing  it  to  a  red 
heat.  Afterwards  the  beat  is  pushed  Tigorously,  so  long  as  any  phosphoros 
drops  into  the  water;  and  this  takes  place  generally  for  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  hours.  Dnring  this  part  of  the  process,  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  super- 
phosphate is  decomposed;  its  oxygen  corobining  with  the  charcoal,  and  the 
Hberated  phosphorus  distilling  over.  A  quantity  of  the  materials  sufficient 
to  fill  a  quart  retort  will  yield  aboat  a  pound  of  phosphorus. 

Froperties.  Phosphorus  is  a  semitransparent  solid,  without  taste,  but 
possessing  an  alliaceous  smell.  When  perfectly  pure  it  is  colonriess  ;  but 
as  usually  prepared  it  is  yellowish  or  reddish-yellow.  It  is  flexible,  and 
when  eut  exhibits  a  waxy  lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
sparingly  in  alcohol  and  the  oils,  and  more  freely  in  ether.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
1-77,  and  its  équivalent  namber  31-4.*  It  takes  lire  at  100°,  melts  at  108°, 
and  boils  at  560",  air  being  excluded.  Dnring  its  combustion,  it  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  forma  phosphoric  acid.  On  acconnt  of  its 
great  inflammability,  it  requires  to  be  kept  under  water.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  emitting  white  vapours,  which  are 
Inminons  in  the  dark.  It  forms  with  oxygen  the  hypophosphorous,  phos- 
phorous,  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  two  isomeric  varieties  of  phosphoric 
acid,  ealled  pyrophosphoric  and  metaphosphoric.  With  hydrogen  it  forms 
three  combinations  ;  one  solid,  a  second  gaseous,  not  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable when  pare,  and  a  third,  not  yet  isolated,  generally  présent  as  an  impu- 
rity  in  the  second,  which  it  renders  spontaneously  inflammable.  The  only 
officinal  combinations  containing  phosphorus  are  diluted  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  phosphates  of  iron,  lime,  anci  soda.  Thèse  will  be  noticed  under  their 
several  officinal  titles. 

Médical  Propertie».  Phosphorus,  exhibited  in  small  doses,  acts  as  a 
powerfui  gênerai  stimulant;  in  large  doses,  as  a  violent  irritant  poison.  Its 
action  seems  directed  pariicularly  to  the  kidneys  and  génital  organs,  pro- 
ducing  diuresis,  and  excitation  of  the  venereal  appeiite.  The  laiter  eflect 
has  been  conclosively  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Alphonse  Leroy,  Che- 
nevix,  and  Bertrand-Pelletier.  From  its  peculiar  physiological  action,  it  is 
considered  applicable  to  diseases  attended  with  extrême  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers.  It  has  been  recommeaded  in  dropey,  impotency,  typhus  fever, 
phthisis,  marasmus,  chlorosis,  paralysis,  amaurosis,  mania,  &c.     The  nsual 

■  Followin;  the  ezample  of  Kine  and  olber*,  we  hâve  hère  doabled  Ihe  uaually  received 
équivalent  namber  for  phoephorue.  The  old  namber  made  it  neceaeary  to  sappoee  the 
présence  of  two  équivalente  of  photphorui  io  nearly  ail  it*  compound*. 
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fam  for  exhibition  is  an  ethereal  solation,  as  direeted  by  tbe  Paris  Codez, 
onder  the  title  of  Tinetura  ^therea  cum  Fhosphoro.  It  is  formed  by  ma- 
eenting  for  a  month,  in  a  well-stopped  boUle,  covered  with  black  paper,  4 
parts  of  phosphorue,  eut  in'small  pièces,  in  200  parts  of  sulphuric  ether,  and 
decantiog  into  small  botties,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  The  proportion 
of  phospfaoms  dissolTed  is  about  foor  forains  to  the  ounoe  of  ether.  The 
dote  of  this  solution  is  ■from  five  to  ten  drops,  repeated  every  two  or  four 
hoors,  aeoording  to  eircumstances,  in  a  small  portion  of  some  bland  drink. 
It  has  been  objected  to  the  ethereal  solution,  that,  upon  the  eraporation  of 
ike  ether,  the  phosphorns  is  liable  to  be  set  free,  and  may  inflame  in  the 
Momach.  It  is  on  this  account  that  oil  is  preferred  as  a  solvent  The  Œeutn 
Photphoredum  of  the  Prussian  Pharmacopœia  is  made  as  follows.  Take 
of  phosphorns  ttoehe  grains  ;  almond  oil,  recently  prepared,  an  otmce. 
Km  tbe  phosphorns  in  the  oil  by  the  beat  of  warm  water,  and  agitate  until 
happears  to  be  dissolved.  The  ousce  of  oil  takes  up  about  foor  grains  of 
phMphoms  ;  and  the  dose  of  the  solution  is  from  five  to  ten  drops,  mixed 
wiih  some  mueilaginous  liquid.  An  aromatic  flavour  may  be  given  to  the 
piioephorated  oil  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  bergamot. 

Great  camion  is  necessary  in  the  exhibition  of  phosphorns,  and  its  effeets 
shoald  be  dosely  watched.  It  ought  never  to  be  given  in  substance  ;  as, 
vben  thus  administered,  it  is  apt  to  prodnce  violent  irritation  of  the  stomach. 
When  taken  in  substance  in  a  poisonoas  dose,  two  or  three  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  shoold  be  given  to  dislodge  it.  If  swallowed  in  the  stateof  sointion, 
eopiona  draughts  of  cold  water,  eontatning  magnesia  in  suspension,  should 
be  administered,  in  order  to  anest  tbe  farther  combustion  of  the  phosphorus, 
and  to  neutralize  any  acid  which  may  hâve  been  formed. 

Q^.  Prep.  Aeidnm  Phosphoriciun  Dilotnm,  Lond.  B. 

PHYTOLACC.E  BACCiE.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Poke  Berries. 
"  The  berries  of  Phytolacca  decandra."  U.  S. 

PHYTOLACC.Ë  RADIX.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Poke  Root. 

"  The  root  of  Phytolacca  decandra."  U.  S. 

Phytolacca.  «Sear.  Syst.  Decandria  Decagynia.— -iVof.  Ord.  Phytolao 
eaeec.; 

Gai.  Ch.  Calux  none.  Petala  five,  ealycine.  Berry  superior,  ten-celled, 
ten-seeded.  WiUd. 

Phytolacca  decandra.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  622  ;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med. 
Bot.  i.  39;'Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  213.  This  is  an  indigenons  plant  wilh  a 
very  large  perennial  root,  often  five  or  six  inehes  in  diameter,  divided  into 
two  or  three  principal  branches,  soft,  fleshy,  fibroos,  whitish  within,  and 
covered  with  a  brownish  cutide.  The  stems,  which  are  annual,  frequently 
grow  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  divide  into  numerous  spreading 
branches.  They  are  ronnd,  very  smooth,  of  a  green  eoionr  when  young, 
but  pnrple  afier  the  berries  hâve  ripened.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  ovale 
obloDg,  entire,  pointed,  smooth,  ribbed  beneath,  and  supported  on  short 
footsialks.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  small,  and  grow  in  long  raeemes, 
which  are  sometimes  erect,  sometiraes  drooping.    The  coroUa  consista  of 
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five  ovate,  concave,  petals,  folding  inwards,  and  oî  a  whiti»h  coloar.  The 
germ  is  green.  There  are  ten  stamens,  and  the  sarae  number  or  pistils. 
The  raceme  of  flowers  becoines  a  claster  of  dark  purple,  almost  black, 
shining  bernes,  flattened  above  and  below,  and  divided  into  ten  cells,  each 
of  which  contains  one  seed. 

The  poke  is  abandant  in  ait  parts  of  the  United  States,  floorishing  along 
fenoes,  by  the  bordera  of  woods,  and  especially  in  newly-cleared  and  nneaU 
tivated  fields.  It  also  grows  spontaneously  in  the  North  of  Âfrica  and  the 
Sonth  of  Europe,  where,  however,  it  is  supposed  to  bave  been  introdaced 
from  America.  Its  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  July,  and  the  Tniit  ripens  in 
autnron.  The  magnitude  of  the  poke-weed,  its  large  rich  leaves,  and  its 
beautiful  clnsters  of  purple  berries,  often  mingled  upon  the  same  branch 
with  the  green  nnripe  fruit,  and  the  flowers  atill  in  Ùoom,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  our  native  plants.  The  young  shoots  are  ronch  used 
as  food  early  in  the  spring,  boiled  in  the  manner  of  spinage.  The  ashes 
of  the  dried  stems  and  leaves  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  potassa, 
yielding,  according  to  Braconnot,  not  less  than  forty-twp  per  cent,  of  the 
pure  caustic  rikali.  In  the  plant  the  potassa  is  neutralized  by  an  acid 
closely  resembling  the  roalic,  though  difiering  from  it  in  some  respects. 
The  leaves,  berries,  and  root  are  used  in  medicine,  bot  the  two  latter  only 
are  mentioned  in  the  Pharmacopœia.  The  root  abonnds  most  in  the  active 
principles  of  the  plant  It  should  be  dug  up  late  in  November,  eut  into 
thin  transverse  slices,  and  dried  with  a  rooderate  beat.  As  its  virtues  are 
diminisbed  by  keeping,  a  new  supply  should  be  procured  every  year.  The 
berries  shoold  be  cotlected  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  leaves  about  the 
middle  of  summer,  vrhen  the  footstalks  begin  to  redden. 

The  bernes  contain  a  succulent  pulp,  and  yield  upon  pressure  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  purplish-red  jnice.  They  hâve  a  sweetish,  nauseous, 
slightly  acrid  taste,  with  little  odour.  The.  colouring  principie  of  their 
jnice  is  evanescent,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  useful  purposes  in  dyeing, 
from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  it.  Alkalies  render  it  yellow  ;  but  the  original 
colonr  is  restored  by  acids.  The  jnice  contains  saccharine  raatter,  and,  after 
fermenting,  yields  alcohol  by  distillation. 

The  driearoot  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  colonr  externally,  very  mach 
wrinkled,  and,  when  in  transverse  slices,  exhibits  on  the  eut  surface  nume- 
TOUS  concentric  rings,  formed  by  the  projecting  ends  of  fibres,  between 
which  the  intervening  matter  bas  shrunk  in  the  drying  process.  The  struc» 
ture  internally  in  the  older  roots  is  firm  and  almost  ligneous;  the  colour 
yellowish-white,  alternating  with  darker  circular  layers.  There  is  no  smell; 
the  taste  is  slightly  sweetish,  and  at  first  mild,  but  followed  by  a  sensé  of 
acrtmony.  The  active  matter  is  imparted  to  boiling  water  and  s^kjbhol. 
From  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Edward  Donelly,  the  root  appears  to  contain  tànhic 
acid,  starch,  gura,  sugar,  resin,  fixed  oil,  and  lignin,  besides  various  inorganie 
principles.  (^m.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xv.  169.) 

Médical  Froperties  and  Uses.  Poke  is  emetic,  pnrgative,  and  somewhat 
narcotic.  As  au  emetic  it  is  very  slow  in  its  opération,  frequently  not  com- 
mencing  in  less  than  one  or  two  hours  alïer  it  bas  been  taken,  and  then 
oontinning  to  act  for  a  long  time  upon  both  the  stomaeh  and  bowels.  The 
Tomiting  produced  by  it  is  said  not  to  be  attended  with  much  pain  or  spasm; 
bat  narcotic  efiects  bave  been  observed  by  some  physicians,  such  as  drowsi- 
ness,  vertigo,  and  dimness  of  vision.  In  over-doses  it  produces  excessive 
▼omiting  and  purging,  attended  with  great  prostration  of  strengtb,  and 
sometimes  with  convnlsions.  It  bas  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
ipeeacuanha  ;  but  the  slowness  and  long  continuance  of  its  action,  and  its 
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leadency  to  purge,  \rholly  onfit  it  for  the  purpoaes  «hich  that  emetie  is 
ealeulatfid  to  fulEl;  jn  sroall  doses  it  acts  as  an  alterative,  and  has  been 
bighly  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism.  The  dose  of 
the  powdered  root,  as  an  emetie,  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  ;  as  an  alterative, 
from  one  to  five  grains.  A  saturated  tincture  of  the  berries  prepared  witii 
diluted  alcobol  may  be  gi?en  in  rbeumatio  cases,  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm 
three  timee  a  day.  A  strong  infusioB  of  the  leaves  or  root  has  been  recom- 
mended in  piles. 

An  ointment  prepared  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  the  powdered  root  or  leaves 
vith  an  oance  of  lard,  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  psora,  tinea  capitis, 
and  some  other  forms  of  cutaneous  disease.  It  occasions  al  first  a  sensé  of 
heat  and  smarting  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  An  extract  made  by 
evaporating  the  expressed  juice  of  the  récent  leaves  has  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  acquired  at  one  Urne  considérable  repute  as  a  remedy  in 
cancer.  W. 

PIMENTA.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed.,Dub. 
Pimenta. 

"The  nnripe  berries  of  Myrtus  Pimenta."  U.S.  "Myrtus  Pimenta. 
Baccx  immaturse  exsiccatx."  Lond.  "  Unripe  berries  of  Eugenia  Pimen- 
ta." Ed.    "  Myrtus  Pimenta.  Fructus."  Dub. 

_  AlUpiee,  Jaoïaica  pepper  ;  Piment,  Poivre  de  la  Jamaïque,  Fr^  Neikenprefièr,  Oerm.; 
Pimenû,  Itàl.;  Pimienla  de  Ja  Jamaica,  Span. 

MïBTijs.  Sex.  Sy»t.  Icosandria  Afonogynia. — Nai.  Ord.  Myrtaceœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  fivessleft,  superior.  Pelais  five.  Jierry  two  to  five-celled, 
many-seeded.  ^^iîld. 

Murtut  Pimenta.  Willd.  iS^.  Planl.  ii.  973  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  541. 
1 194.  Eugenia  Pimenta.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  iii.  285  ;  Lindiey,  Flor. 
Med.  p.  76.  This  is  a  beautiful  tree,  abont  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  straight 
tmnk,  mnch  branched  above,  and  covered  with  a  very  smooth  gray  bark. 
Its  dense  and  ever-verdaot  foliage  gives  it  at  ail  times  a  refreshing  appearance. 
The  leaves,  which  are  petiolate,  vary  in  shape  and  size  ;  but  are  usually 
aboot  four  inches  long,  elliptical,  entire,  blunt  or  obtusely  pointed,  veined, 
and  of  a  deep  shining  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  small,  without  show, 
ind  disposed  in  panicles  upon  trichotomous  stalks,  which  usually  terminale 
tbe  branches.  The  fruit  is  a  spherical  berry,  crowned  with  the  persistent 
ealyx,  and  when  ripe  is  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  black  or  dark-purple  colour. 
The  tree  exhales  an  aromatic  fragrance,  especially  during  the  summer  months, 
when  it  is  in  flower. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  South  America,  and  is  par- 
ticularly  abundànt  in  Jamaica,  whence  its  fruit  received  the  name  of  Jamaica 
ptjrper.  The  berries  are  the  officinal  portion  of  the  plant.  They  are 
gathered  afker  having  altained  iheir  full  size,  but  while  yet  green,  and  are 
earefuUy  dried  in  the  sun.  .  When  sttfficiently  dry,  they  are  put  into  bags 
aod  casks  for  exportation. 

Propertiea.  The  berries,  as  they  reach  ns,  are  of  différent  sizes,  usually 
abont  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  round,  wrinkied.umbilicale  at  ihe  summit,  of  a 
brownish  colour,  and  when  broken  présent  two  celle,  each  containing  a  black 
bemispherical  seed.  They  hâve  a  fragrant  odour,  thoughl  to  'resemble  that 
of  a  mixture  of  cinnamoo,  cloves,  and  nutmeg:  hence  the  name  of  (Mtpiee, 
by  which  they  are  beat  known  in  this  country.  Their  taste  is  warm,  aro- 
matic, pungent,  and  stightiy  astringent.  They  impart  their  flavour  to  waler, 
and  ail  their  virtues  to  alcohoL    The  infusion  is  of  a  brown  colour,  reddens 
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litmus  paper,  and  aiTords  a  black  precipitate  with  the  salta  of  iron.  They 
yield  a  volatile  oil  by  diatillation.  (See  Oleum  Piment».)  Bjr  a  minute 
analyais,  Bonastre  «btained  from  them  a  volatile  oil,  a  green  fized  oil,  a 
concrète  oleaginous  aubstanee  in  yellowish  flakes,  tannin,  gum,  r^in,  on* 
Crystallizable  sugar,  oolouring  matter,  malio  and  gallic  acids,  saline  raatters, 
moisture,  and  lignin.  The  green  oil  bas  the  burning  aroniatic  taste  of 
pimento,  and  is  suppoaed  to  be  the  acrid  principle.  Upon  this,  therefore, 
together  with  the  volatile  oil,  the  médical  properties  of  the  berries  dépend  ; 
and  88  thèse  two  principlea  exist  raost  largely  in  the  shell  or  cortical  portion, 
this  part  is  most  efficient.  Aocording  to  Bonastre,  the  shell  contains  10 
per  cent,  of  the  volatile,  and  8  of  the  fixed  oil,  the  seeds  only  5  per  cent,  of 
the  former,  and  2'6  of  the  latter.  Berzelius  consider*  the  green  fixed  oil 
of  Bonastre  as  a  mixture  of  volatile  oil,  resin,  fixed  oil,  and  perhaps  a  little 
chlorophylle. 

Médical  Properties  and  Use».  Pimento  is  a  warm,  aromatio  stimulant, 
used  in  medicine  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant  to  tonics  and  purgatives,  the  taste  of 
which  it  serves  to  cover,  while  it  increases  tbeir  warmlh  and  renders  them 
more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  It  is  particularly  usefui  in  cases  attended 
with  much  flatulence.  It  is,  however,  much  more  largely  employed  as  a 
condiment  than  as  a  medicine.     The  dose  is  from  ten  to  forly  grains. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Piments,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Oleum  Piment»,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dtd).;  Spiritus  Piment^,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Syrupua 
Rharoni,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

PIPER.  U.S. 
Black  Pepper. 

"  The  berries  of  Piper  nigrum."  U.  S, 

Off.  Syn.  PIPER  NIGRUM.  Piper  nigrum.  Baccx.  Lond.}  PIPER 
NIGRUM.  Dried  unripe  berries  of  Piper  nigrum.  Ed.;  PIPER  NIGRUM. 
Semina.  Dub. 

Poivre,  Fr.;  Schwarzer  Pfcfièr,  Germ.;  Gemeine  peper,  Duteh;  Pepe  nero,  Ital./  Pi. 
nienta  negra,  Span.,-  Fifil  aswud,  Arab.;  Lada,  Ualays  Maricha,  Javan.;  Sahan,  Palem- 
bang. 

Piper.  See  CUBEBA. 

Piper  nigrum.  Willd.  S^.  Plant,  i.  169;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  781.  t. 
246.  The  pepper  vine  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  round,  smooth,  woody, 
articnlated  stem,  swelling  near  the  joints,  branched,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  or  more  in  length.  The  leaves  are  entire,  broad  ovate,  acaminate,  seven- 
nerved,  coriaceous,  very  smooth,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  attached  by 
strong,  sheath-like  footstalks  to  the  joints  of  the  branches.  The  flowers  are 
(mail,  whitish,  sessile,  covering  thickiy  a  cylindrical  spadix,  and  sneceeded 
by  globular  berries,  whieh  are  of  a  red  colour  when  ripe. 

The  plant  grows  wild  in  Cochin-china  and  various  parts  of  India.  It  in 
enitivated  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  in  Siaro, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Bomeo,  the  Philippines,  and  many  other  places  in  the  Easu 
We  are  told  by  Crawford,  that  the  beat  pepper  is  produced  in  Malabar;  bat 
Europe  and  America  dérive  their  chief  supplies  from  Sumatra  and  Java. 
The  plant  ia  propagated  by  cuttinge,  and  is  snpported  by  props,  or  by  trees 
of  various  kinds  planted  for  the  purpose,  upon  which  it  is  trained.  In  three 
or  four  years  from  the  period  of  planting,  it  begins  to  bear  fmit.  The  ber- 
ries are  gathered  before  they  are  ail  perfectly  ripe,  and  upon  being  dried, 
become  black  and  wrinkled. 

ffhite  pepper  ia  the  ripe  berry  deprived  of  its  skin  by  maeeration  ù» 
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water  and  subséquent  friction,  and  afterwards  drîed  in  the  sun.  It  has  less 
of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  spice  than  the  black  pepper,  and  is  seldom 
cmployed  in  tbis  conntry. 

Properties.  The  dried  berries  are  about  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  exter- 
nally  blackish  and  wrinkled,  intemally  whitish,  of  an  aromatic  smeU,  and  a 
hol,  pnngent,  almost  iiery  taste.  Tbey  yield  their  virtues  partially  to  water, 
entirely  to  alcohol  and  ether.  Pelletier  found  them  to  contain  a  peculiar 
crystalline  niatter  called  piperin,  an  acrid  concrète  oil  or  soft  resin  of  a  green 
colour,  a  balsamtc  volatile  oil,  a  coloured  gummy  substance,  an  extractive 
matter  Hke  that  found  in  leguminous  plants  capable  of  being  precipitated  by 
infusion  of  galls,  a  portion  of  bassorin,  uric  and  raaiic  acids,  lignin,  and 
varions  salts.  Piperin  was  discovered  by  professor  Œrsted,  of  Copenhagen, 
who  considered  it  a  vegetabte  alkali,  and  the  active  principle  of  pepper. 
Pelletier,  however,  utterly  denied  its  alkaltne  nature  and  médical  activity, 
and  ascribed  ail  the  efiects  supposed  to  bave  been  obtained  from  it  to  a  por- 
tion  of  the  acrid  concrète  oil  with  which  it  is  mixed  when  not  very  carefully 
prepared.  When  perfectly  pure,  piperin  is  in  colourless  transparent  crys- 
tais,  without  taste,  fusible  at  812°,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soiuble  in 
boiling  water  wbich  deposits  it  npon  cooling,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
acetic  acid,  deeomposed  by  the  concentrated  minerai  acids,  with  the  sulphuric 
becoming  of  a  blood-red  colour,  with  the  nitric,  first  of  a  greenish-yellow, 
then  orange,  and  ultimately  red.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  pepper  with  alco- 
hol, evaporating  the  tincture  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  submitting  the 
extract  to  the  action  of  an  alkaline  solution  by  which  the  oleaginous  matter 
is  converted  into  soap,  washing  the  undissolved  portion  with  cold  water,  sepa- 
rating  the  liquid  by  filtration,  treating  the  matter  left  on  the  filter  with  alcohol, 
and  allowing  the  solution  thns  obtained  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  or  by 
a  geotle  heat.  Crystals  of  piperin  are  deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by 
altemate  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  crystallization.  The  taste  of 
pepper  dépends  on  the  peculiar  concrète  oil  or  resin  before  alluded  to,  and 
on  the  volatile  oil.  The  former  is  of  a  deep  green  colour,  very  acrid,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  volatile  oil  is  limpid,  colourless,  becoming 
yellow  by  âge,  of  a  strong  odour,  and  of  a  taste  less  acrid  than  that  of  the 
pepper.  It  consists  of  ten  equiv.  of  carbon,  and  eight  of  hydrogen,  and  forms 
a  liqaid  bnt  not  a  concrète  componnd  with  muriatic  acid.  The  médicinal 
activity  of  pepper  probably  dépends  on  thèse  two  ingrédients. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses,  Black  pepper  is  a  warm  carminative 
stimulant,  capable  of  producing  gênerai  arterial  excitement,  but  acting  with 
greater  proportional  energy  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Frora  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  it  bas  been  employed  as  a  condiment  and  medicine. 
ItB  cnlinary  uses  at  présent  are  too  well  known  to  require  notice.  Its  chief 
médicinal  application  is  to  excite  the  languid  stomach,  and  correct  flatu- 
lence. It  was  long  since  oecasionally  administered  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents ;  bnt  its  employment  for  this  pnrpose  had  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  profession  into  those  of  the  vnigar,  till  a  few  years  since  revived  by 
an  Ilalian  physician,  to  be  again  consigned  to  forgetfulness.  Piperin  bas 
alflo  been  employed  in  the  same  complaint,  and  bas  been  recommended  as 
snperior  even  to  the  solphate  of  quinia  ;  but  expérience  bas  not  confirmed 
the  first  reports  in  its  faveur.  That  in  its  impure  state,  when  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  the  acrid  principle,  it  will  oecasionally  cure  intermittents,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  ;  bnt  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  préparations  of  bark,  and 
is  probably  less  active  than  the  alcoholic  extract  of  pepper.  When  per- 
fectly pare  it  is  inert.  In  those  cases  of  intermittents  in  which  the  stomach 
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is  not  daly  sasceptible  to  the  action  of  qninia,  as  in  some  instances  of  druak- 
ards,  pepper  may  be  found  a  useful  adjuvant  to  the  more  powerfal  fébrifuge. 

The  dose  of  pepper  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
State  of  the  berry  or  in  powder  ;  but  is  more  energetic  in  the  latter.  Pipeiin 
has  been  given  in  doses  varying  from  one  to  six  or  eight  grains. 

Off.  Frep.  Confectio  Piperis  Nigri,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Confectio  Ruts, 
Lond.,  Dub.}  Emplastrum  Cantharidis  Compositum,  Ed.;  Unguentum 
Piperis  Nigri,  Dub.  W. 

PIPER  LONGUM.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Long  Pepper. 

"  Piper  longuin.  Fruclus  immaturus  exsiccaius."  Lond.  "  Dried  spikcs 
of  Piper  longum."  Ed.  "  Semina."  Dub. 

Pnirre  longue,  Fr.;  Langer  Pfeffer,  Gtrm.;  Pepe  Iunj;o,  Ual.;  Pimienta  largs,  SgaH. 

Piper.  See  CUBEBA. 

Piper  longum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  161;  Woodv.  Mtd.  Bot.  p.  724. 
t.  247.  This  species  of  Piper  différa  from  ils  congeners  in  havicg'  ils  lower 
leaves  cordate,  petiolate,  seven-nerved,  its  upper  oblong  cordaté,  sessile,  and 
five-nerved;  its  ilowers  in  dense,  short,  terminal,  and  neariy  cylindrical 
spikes  ;  and  its  fruit,  consisting  of  very  small  one-seeded  berries  or  grains, 
embedded  in  a  pulpy  matter.  It  is  a  native  of  South-eastem  Asia,  and  is 
produced  abundantly  in  Bengal  and  many  parts  of  Hindostan.  The  fruit  is 
green  when  immature,  and  becomes  red  as  it  ripens.  It  is  gathered  in  the 
former  state,  as  it  is  then  hotter  than  when  perfectly  ripe.  The  whole  spike 
is  taken  from  the  plant  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Long  pepper  is  cylindrical,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  indented  on  its 
surface,  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  a  weak  arumatic  odour,  and  a  pnngent  fiery 
taste.  M.  Dolong  found  its  chemical  composition  to  be  closely  analogous  to 
that  of  black  pepper  as  ascertained  by  Pelletier.  Like  that  it  contains 
piperin,  a  concrète  oil  or  soft  resin  upon  vrhich  its  buming  acrimony  dé- 
pends, and  a  volatile  oil  to  whieh  it  probably  owes  its  odour.  Its  médical 
virtnes  are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  biack  pepper  ;  but  it  is 
considered  inferior  to  that  spice,  and  is  seldom  used. 

Off.Prep.  Confectio  Opii,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Aromaticns,  Dub.,  Lond.; 
Pulvis  Cret»  Gompositus,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Composita, 
/x)nrf..  Ed.  W. 


PIXABIETIS.  CT.S. 

Burgundy  Pitch. 

"  The  prepared  concrète  juice  of  Abies  excelsa."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  PIX  ABIETINA.  Pinus  Abies.  Résina  prteparata.  Lond.; 
PIX  BUR6UNDICA.  Concrète  résinons  esudation,  probably  in  a  great 
measure  from  Abies  excelsa.  i;d;  PIX  BURGUNDICA.  PINUS  ABIES. 
Résina.  Thus.  Dhé. 

Poix  de  Bourgogne,  Poix  jaune.  Poix  blanche,  Fr.;  Burgundiidhea  Psch,  Oerm. 

The  genus  Pinus  of  Linnsus  has  been  divided  into  three  gênera,  whicb 
are  now  acknowledged  by  most  botaniste,  viz.,  Pinus,  Mies,  and  Larix; 
the  first  including  the  pines,  the  second  the  firs  and  spruces,  and  the  third 
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the  larches.  In  former  éditions  of  this  work  we  foUoved  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia  rn  adhering  to  the  Linnean  arrangement  ;  in  the  présent,  we 
fc^ow  the  same  anthority  in  adopting  the  new  division. 

Abibs.  Sex.  Syst.  Monœcia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Ord.  Pinacese  or  Coni- 
ferte. 

Gtn,  Ch.  Mâle  tu>wers.  Catkins  solitary,  net  racemose  ;  Scales  sta- 
niniferous  at  the  apex.  Stamens  two,  with  one-celled  antbers.  Females. 
Catkins  simple.  Charits  two.  Stigmas  glandular.  Cône  with  imbricated 
scales,  which  are  thin  at  the  apex,  and  rounded.  Cotylédon»  digitate-partite. 
Leave»  solitanr  in  each  sheath.  De  Cand. 

Abies  excusa.  De  Cand. — A.  communis.  Lindiey,  Loudon"»  Enryc.  of 
Plants.— Pinu»  Abies.  Willd.  -5^.  Plant,  iv.  506  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  4. 
%.  2.  The  Norway  spmce  is  a  very  lofty  tree,  rising  sometimes  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter. 
The  leaves,  which  stand  thickly  apon  the  branches,  are  short,  obscurely 
four<comered,  often  corved,  of  a  dnsky  green  coloar,  and  shining  on  the 
upper  surface.  The  maie  aments  are  purple  and  axillary,  the  female  of  llie 
same  coloar,  bat  usually  terminal.  The  fruit  is  in  pendent,  purple,  nearly 
cylindrical  strobiles,  the  scales  of  which  are  oral,  pointed,  and  ragged  at  the 
edges. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Though  designated 
as  the  source  of  Burgundy  pitch,  it  fumishes  but  a  part  of  the  substance  soid 
under  that  name  by  the  druggists.  Tingley  asserla  that  the  real  Burgundy 
pitch  is  obtained  from  the  Mies picea,  orEuropean  silver  fir  tree;  and  the 
same  fact  is  stated  by  Fée.  According  to  Geiger,  who  is  probably  correct,  it 
is  procured  from  both  species.  To  obtain  ihe pitch,  portions  of  the  bark  are 
removed  so  as  to  laybare  the  wood,  and  the  flakes  of  concrète  resinous  matter 
which  form  npon  the  surface  of  the  woimd,  having  been  detached  by  iron 
instruments,  are  melted  with  water  in  large  boilers,  and  then  strained  through 
coarse  clolhs.  It  is  called  Burgundy  pitch  from  the  province  of  that  name 
in  the  East  of  France.  We  are  told  that  the  greater  portion  is  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Neufchatel. 

From  other  species  of  pine,  in  différent  parts  of  Europe,  a  similar  product 
i>  obtained  and  sold  by  the  same  name.  It  is  prepared  by  removing  the 
JDÏce  which  concrètes  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree  or  upon  the  surface  of  inci- 
sions, called  goHpot  by  the  French,  and  purifying  it  by  melting  and  straining, 
either  through  cloth  or  a  layer  of  straw. 

A  factitious  Burgundy  pitch  is  also  made  by  melting  together  common 
pitch,  resin,  and  turpentine,  and  agitating  the  mixture  with  water,  which 
gives  it  the  reqnisite  yellowish  colour.  Its  odour  is  différent  from  that  of 
the  genuine. 

As  bronght  to  this  country,  Burgundy  pitch  is  generally  mixed  with 
impnrities,  which  require  that  it  should  be  melted  and  strained  before  being 
nsed.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  hard,  brittle,  quite  opaque,  of  a  yellowish  or 
brownish-yellow  colour,  and  a  weak  terebinthinate  taste  and  odour.  It  is 
very  fusible,  and  at  the  beat  of  the  body  softens  and  becomes  adhesive.  It 
différa  from  turpentine  in  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  essential  oil. 

Under  the  name  of  Abietis  Résina,  the  London  Collège  directs  the  con- 
crète juice  of  the  sprucefir,  as  taken  immediately  from  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
•without  any  préparation.  It  is  the  Thus  or  Érankincense  of  the  former 
London  and  présent  Dublin  Pharmacopceia.  It  is  in  solid  brittle  tears,  of 
a  brownish-yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  and  paler  wilhin,  and  emits  an 
agreeable  odour  when  burned.  It  softens  and  becomes  adhesive  at  the  tem- 
pérature of  the  body.    Though  ascribed  to  the  Mies  excelsa,  it  is  probably 
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obtained  also  from  other  sources  ;  and  we  hâve  been  told  by  an  apothecaiy 
from  LondoD,  that  an  article  exacdy  resembting  our  common  white  turpen- 
line  when  perfecUy  dried,  is  sold  as  frankincease  ia  tbe  sbops  of  that  city. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Applied  to  the  skin  in  the  shape  of  a  plas- 
ter,  Burgundy  pitch  acts  as  a  gentle  rubefacient,  producing  a  slight  degree  of 
ioflaromation  and  serous  effusion  without  separating  the  cuticle.  Sometimes 
it  escites  a  papillary  or  vesicular  éruption;  and  we  bave  known  it  to  act  upoD 
the  surface  as  a  violent  poison,  giving  rise  to  excessive  pain,  tuméfaction,  and 
redness,  foUowed  by  vesication  and  even  ulcération.  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
cases  of  slight  chronic  pains  of  a  rheumatic  character,  or  inchronic  affections 
of  the  chest  or  abdominal  viscera,  which  call  for  a  gende  but  long-continued 
révulsive  action  upon  the  skin. 

The  resin  of  the  spruce  fir  {Abietia  Besina)  'a  used  only  as  an  ingrédient 
of  plasters. 

Off.Prep.  Emplasirum  Cantharidis  Comp.,  Ed.i  Emplast.  Ferri,  U.  S.; 
Emplaiit.  Galbani  Comp.,  U.  S.;  Emplast.  Opii,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub,;  Emplasu 
Picis,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Emplast.  Picis  cum  Cantharide,  U.  S.,  Dub. 

Off.Prep.ofMietis  Résina.  Emplast.  Âromaticum, /)tifr.;  Emplast.  Gal- 
bani, Lond.;  Emplast.  Opii,  Lond.}  Emplast.  Picis,  Lond.  W. 


PIX  CANADENSIS.  U.S. 
Canada  Pitch. 

•'  The  prepared  concrète  juice  of  Abies  Canadensis."  U.  S. 

Abiks.  See  PIX  BURGUNDICA. 

Jlbies  Cimadensis.  Michaux,  N.Am.  Sylv.  iii.  185. — Pinta  Canadensis. 
Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  505.  This  is  the  hemlock  spruce  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  When  of  full  growth  it  is  often  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high, 
with  a  Irunk  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  nearly  unifbrm  dimensions 
for  two-thirds  of  its  length.  The  branches  are  slender,  and  dépendent  at 
their  extremities.  The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  six  or  eight  Unes  long, 
fiât,  denticulate,  and  irregularly  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  strobiles  are 
ovate,liltle  longer  than  the  leaves,  pendulous,  and  situated  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

The  tree  is  abundant  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  more  northem 
parts  of  New  England  ;  and  is  found  in  the  elevated  and  mountainoos  ré- 
gions of  the  Middie  States.  Its  bark  abounds  in  the  astringent  piinciple, 
and  is  much  used  for  tanning  in  the  northem  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  contains  much  less  juice  than  some  other  of  the  Pinacese  ;  and  very  little 
flows  from  incisions  roade  into  its  trunk.  But  in  the  trees  which  hâve  at- 
tained  their  full  growth,  and  are  about  or  bave  begun  to  decay,  the  juice 
exudes  spontaneously,  and  hardens  upon  the  bark  in  conséquence  of  the 
partial  evaporation  or  oxidation  of  its  essential  oil.  The  bark  àius  incrusted 
is  stripped  from  the  tree,  broken  into  pièces  of  convenient  size,  and  boiled 
in  water.  The  pitch  melts,  rises  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off,  and  is  still 
further  purifîed  by  a  second  boiling  in  water.  It  is  brought  to  Philadel- 
phia  from  the  north  of  Pennsylvania,  in  dark-coloured  britlle  masses,  which, 
on  being  broken,  exhibit  numerous  minute  fragments  of  bark,  interspersed 
through  their  substance.  From  thèse  it  is  purified  in  the  shops  by  meliing 
and  straining  through  linen  or  canvas.  (EUis,  Joum.  ofPhil.  Col.  o/Pharm., 
ii.  18.) 

Thus  prepared  it  is  hard,  brittle,  quite  opaque,  of  a  dark  yellowish-browa 
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colonr,  which  becomes  still  darker  by  esposure  to  the  air,  of  a  weak  pecu- 
liar  odonr,  and  scarcety  any  taste.  It  softens  and  becomes  adheeive  with  a 
moderate  beat,  and  melts  at  198°  F.  Its  constitaents  are  resin  and  a  minute 
proportion  of  essential  oil.  It  is  raost  generally  known  by  the  incorrect 
name  of  hemlock  gum,  and  in  the  former  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
pœia  was  named  hemlock  pitch. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Canada  pitcb  is  a  gentle  rubefacient,  closely 
analogous  to  Burgundy  pitch  in  its  properties,  and  employed  for  precisely 
the  same  purposes.  W. 


PIX  LIQUIDA.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed.,Dub. 
Tar. 

"  The  impure  turpentine  procared  by  burning  from  the  wood  of  Pinus 
palnstris  and  other  species  of  Pinus."  U.  S.  <'  Pinus  syivestris.  Résina 
prxparata  liquida."  Lond.  '*  Tar  from  various  species  of  Pinus  and 
Abies."  Ed.     "  E  speciebus  Pini  diversis."  Bub. 

Goudron,  Fr.;  Theer,  Oerm.i  Pece  liquida,  ItaL;  Alquitran,  Span. 

The  tar  used  in  this  country  is  prepared  from  the  wood  of  varions  species 
of  pine,  particuiarly  the  Pinus  paîustris  of  the  Southern  States,  the  P.  aus- 
tralis  of  Michaux.  (See  Terebinthina.)  The  dead  wood  is  usuallyselected, 
because,  when  végétation  ceases,  the  resinous  matter  becomes  concentrated 
in  the  interior  layers.  The  wood  is  eut  into  billets  of  a  convenient  size, 
'which  ane  placed  together  so  as  to  form  a  large  stack  or  pile,  and  then 
covered  with  earth  as  in  the  process  for  roaking  charcoal.  The  stack  is  built 
npon  a  small  circular  mound  of  earth  previously  prepared,  the  summit  of 
.which  gradually  déclines  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  where  a  small 
cavity  is  formed,  communicating  by  a  conduit  with  a  shallow  ditch  surround- 
ing  the  mound.  Fire  is  applied  through  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  pile, 
and  a  slow  combustion  is  m'aintained,  so  that  the  resinous  matter  may  be 
melted  by  the  beat.  This  runs  into  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
and  passes  thence  by  the  conduit  into  the  ditch,  whence  it  is  transferred  into 
barrels.  Immense  quantities  of  tar  are  thus  prepared  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  Virginia,  snfficient,  after  supplying  our  own  con- 
snmption,  to  afford  a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 

Considérable  quantities  of  lar  are  also  prepared  in  the  lower  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  in  some  portions  of  New  England,  and  in  Pennsylvania  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  from  the  Pinus  rigida,  or  pitch  pine,  and  perhaps 
from  some  other  species. 

Properties.  Tar  has  a  peculiar  empyreumatic  odour,  a  bitterish,  resinous 
somewhat  acid  taste,  a  colour  almost  black,  and  a  tenacious  consistence 
intermediate  between  that  of  a  liqnid  and  solid.  it  consists  of  resinous  mat- 
ter, nnited  with  acetic  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  various  volatile  empyreu- 
matic products,  and  coloured  with  charcoal.  By  distillation  it  yields  an 
acid  liqaor  called  pyroligneous  acid  (see  Jiddum  Pyroligneum),  and  an 
empyreumatic  oil  câiled  oil  of  tar;  and  what  is  left  behinil  ia  pitch.  The 
empyreumatic  oil  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Reichenbach,  of  Moravia,  to 
contain,  besides  oil  of  turpentine,  six  distinct  principles,  which  he  has  named 
paraffine,  eupione,  créosote,  picamar,  capnotnor,  and  piltacal.  Of  thèse 
only  picamar  and  creasote  roerit  particular  attention  ;  the  former  as  the  prin- 
ciple  to  which  tar  owes  its  bittemess,  the  latter  as  the  one  upon  which  it 
probably  dépends  chiefly  for  its  médical  virtues.  (See  Creasotum.)    Tar 
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yielda  a  small  proportion  of  its  constituents  to  water,  whicb  is  thns  rendered 
médicinal,  and  is  employed  under  the  nanqe  of  tar  wcUer.  It  is  dissolred  by 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed  oiU. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Uses.  The  médical  properties  of  tar  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  turpentines,  It  is  sometimes  used  in  chronic  coughs,  and, 
'wfaen  the  disease  dépends  on  chronic  bronchial  inflammation,  with  occa- 
sional  advantage.  Little  benefit  can  be  expected  from  it  in  genuine  phthisis, 
in  the  treatment  of  whicb  it  was  formerly  higfaly  recommended.  Dr:  Bate- 
man  employed  it  advaniageously  as  an  internai  remedy  in  ichthyosis.  Its 
vapour,  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  bas  been  found  serriceable  in  namerous  cases 
of  bronchial  disease.  Externally  applied,  in  the  state  of  ointment,  it  is  a 
▼ery  efficient  remedy  in  tinea  capitis,  or  scaldhead,  and  in  some  cases  of 
psoriasis;  and  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  foui  or  indolent  ulcers,  and 
some  other  affections  of  the  skin. 

It  may  be  used  in  tbe  form  of  tar  water  {^^qua  Pîcis  Liqtàd»),  or  in  sub* 
stance  made  into  pills  with  wheat  flour,  or  mixed  with  sogar  in  the  form  of 
an  electuary.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  and  may  be 
repeated  so  as  to  amount  to  three  or  four  drachms  daily. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Picis  Liquidée,  Dub.;  Unguentum  Picis  Liquide,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  £d.,  Lub.  W. 

PIX  NIGRA.  Lond. 
Black  Pitch. 

"  Pinaa  aylveairia.  Eestna  praeparata  soUda."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  PIX  ARIDA.  Pitch  :  from  various  species  of  Pinns  and 
Abies.  Éd. 

This  is  the  solid  black  mass  left  aAer  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  parts 
of  tar.  (See  Pix  Liquida.)  It  has  a  shining  fracture,  softens  and  becomes  ' 
adhesive  with  a  moderato  beat,  melts  in  boiling  water,  and  consists  of  the 
resin  of  the  pine  unaltered,  and  of  various  empyreumatic  résinons  products 
which  bave  received  the  name  o(  pyretine.  {Berzelius,  Droit,  de  Chim.,  vi. 
641  and  680.)  It  appears  to  be  very  gently  stimulant  or  tonic,  and  has  been 
used  internally  in  ichthyosis  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  recently  with 
great  advantage  in  piles.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm  given  in 
pills.  Pitch  is  also  used  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment.  (See  Unguen- 
tum Picis  Nigrx.) 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Picis  Nigrœ,  Lond.  W. 

PLUMBUM. 

Lead. 

Plomb,  Fr.;  Blei,  Otrm.;  Lood,  DuUh.;  Plombo,  Ual.;  Plomo,  Span.;  Chambo,  Pmt. 

Lead  is  not  officinal  in  its  metallic  state  ;  but  enters  into  a  number  of  im- 
portant médicinal  préparations.  It  occurs  in  nature  in  three  principal  states 
— as  an  oxide,  as  a  sulphuret  called  galena,  and  in  saline  combination,  forming 
tbe  native  sulphate,  phosphate,  carbonate,  chromate,  molybdate,  tungstate, 
and  arseniale  of  lead.  The  oxide  is  rare,  but  galena  is  exceedingly  abon- 
dant and  diffused,  and  is  the  ore  from  which  ail  the  lead  of  commerce  is 
extracted.  The  process  of  extraction  consists  merely  in  melting  the  ore  in 
contact  with  charcoal.  Mines  of  galena  occur  in  différent  parts  of  the  world, 
but  the  richest  and  most  extensive  are  found  in  our  own  country.    The  lead 
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région  of  the  United  States  extends  in  iength  from  the  Wisconsin  in  the 
noith  to  the  Red  river  of  Arkansas  in  the  soulh,  and  in  breadth  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  is  only  of  latter  years  that  thèse  mines  bave 
been  extensively  worked. 

Properlie».  Lead  is  a  soft,  bluish-gray,  and  very  malléable  meta],  present- 
ing  a  bright  surface  when  newly  melted  or  eut.  It  bas  a  perceptible  taste, 
and  a  peculiar  smell  when  rubbed.  It  nndergoes  bat  little  change  in  the  air, 
but  is  corroded  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  water.  Ils  sp.  gr.  is  il '4, 
melting  point  about  612°,  and  équivalent  number  103-6.  Éxposed  to  a 
stream  of  oxygen  on  ignited  cbarcoal,  it  borns  with  a  blue  flame,  throwing 
off  dense  yellow  fumes.  The  best  solvent  of  lead  is  nitric  acid  ;  but  the 
présence  of  sulphuric  acid  destroys,  and  that  of  muriatio  acid  lessens  ilB 
solvent  power,  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of  the  componnds  which  thèse 
acids  form  with  the  métal.  Lead  forms  &ve  oxides,  a  dinoxide,  protoxide, 
sesquioxide,  dentoxide,  and  red  oxide.  The  dinoxide  consista  of  two 
équivalents  of  lead  and  one  of  oxygen.  The  protoxide,  called  in  commerce 
mattieot,  may  be  obtained  by  calcining,  in  a  plalinum  crucible,  the  sub- 
nitrate of  lead,  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  ammonia. 
On  a  large  scale  it  is  manufactured  by  exposing  melted  lead  to  the  action  of 
the  air.  Its  surface  becomes  encrusted  with  a  gray  pellicle,  which,  being 
scraped  off,  is  quickly  succeeded  by  anotber  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  métal, 
being  in  this  way  successively  presented  to  the  air,  becomes  converted  into 
a  greenish-gray  powder,  consisting  of  protoxide  and  metallic  lead.  This, 
by  exposure  to  a  moderato  heat,  absorba  more  oxygen,  and  is  converted 
entirely  into  protoxide.  This  oxide  bas  a  yellow  colour,  and  is  the  one 
présent  in  the  salts  of  lead.  As  a  hydrate  it  is  officinal  with  the  London 
Collège.  (See  Plumbi  Oxydum  Hydrait/m.)  It  consista  of  one  eq.  of  lead 
103*6,  and  one  of  oxygen  8=111'6.  A  variety  of  the  protoxide  called 
Htharge  is  very  much  used  in  pharmacy,  and  is  officinal  in  ail  the  Pharma- 
oopcBias.  (See  Plumbi  Oxidum  Semivitreum.)  The  seiquioxide,  disco- 
vered  by  Winkelbleoh,  is  unimportant.  The  deutoxide,  called  aiso  puce 
oxide  from  its  yfea-brown  colour,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  red  lead  with 
nitric  acid.  The  acid  takes  up  the  protoxide,  and  leaves  the  deutoxide, 
which  may  be  purified  by  washing  wiih  boiling  water.  It  is  a  tasteless 
powder,  of  a  dark-brown  colour.  When  heated  to  redness  it  loses  half  its 
oxygen  and  becomes  protoxide.  It  consista  of  one  eq.  of  lead,  103-6,  and 
two  of  oxygen  16=119-6.  The  red  oxide,  called  in  commerce  minium  or 
red  lead,  is  described  under  another  head.  (See  Plumbi  Oxidum  Bubrum.) 
Lead  combines  with  chlorine  and  iodine,  forming  officinal  préparations. 
(See  Plumbi  Chlorfdum  and  Plumbi  Jodidum.)  The  acétate,  carbonate, 
and  nitrate  are  also  officinal. 

The  best  tests  of  this  métal  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  The  former  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphuret 
of  lead,  the  latter,  a  yellow  one  of  iodide  of  lead. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  The  effects  of  lead  in  its  various  combina- 
tions  are  those  of  a  sédative  and  astringent.  It  is  used  intemally  for  the 
pnrpose  of  reducing  vascular  action,  and  restraining  inordinate  diâeharges  ; 
and  externally  as  an  abater  of  inflammation.  When  introduced  into  the 
System  in  a  graduai  manner,  either  by  working  in  the  métal,  or  by  taking 
itin  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses,  it  acts  injuriously  on  the  nervous 
System,  producing  a  peculiar  colic,  called  lead  colic,  sometimes  apoplectic 
symptôme,  and  palsy  which  is  airaost  always  partial  and  incomplète,  and 
affecta  for  the  most  part  the  upper  extremities.  Occasionally  salivation  is 
produced,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Henry  Burton,  the  consUtuUonal  cffecU  of 
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the  métal  are  indicated  by  a  narrow  lead-blue  Hne  at  the  edge  of  the  gum, 
round  two  or  more  of  the  teeth,  aa  a  constant  and  early  sign.  The  treatment 
necessary  in  lead  colic  is  given  under  carbonate  of  lead.  Lead  palsy  is 
usually  attended  with  dyspepsia,  constipation,  tenaency  to  colic,  lassitude, 
and  gîoominess  of  mind  ;  and  is  best  Irealed  by  tonics,  aperients,  exercise, 
and  avoidance  of  the  cause  of  the  disease.  'i'he  poisonons  effects  of  an 
ove^ose  of  the  lead  préparations  are  to  be  combated  by  emetics,  if  free 
Tomiting  has  not  previously  occurred,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia  or  sulphate  of  soda,  to  act  as  an  antidote  by  forming  the  inert  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  by  opium. 

Orfila  bas  deterrained,  by  experiments  on  dogs,  the  appearance  exhibited 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  after  the  use  of  small  doses  of  the 
salts  of  lead.  After  tbe  action  of  such  doses  for  two  hours,  duU  white  points 
are  visible  on  the  membrane,  someiimes  in  rows  and  sometimes  disseminated, 
and  evidently  consisting  of  the  métal,  united  wiih  the  organic  tissue.  If  the 
animal  be  allowed  to  live  for  four  days,  the  same  spots  may  be  seen  with 
the  magnifier  ;  and  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  applied  to  the  membrane, 
they  are  instantly  blackened.  (^jlrcMves  Gén.,  3ème  Série,  iv.  244.) 

According  to  M.  Gendrin,  sulphuric  acid,  prepared  like  lemonade,  and 
nsed  both  intemaily  and  extemally,  is  a  prophylactic  against  the  poisonous 
effects  of  lead,  especially  the  lead  colic.  (^m.  Joum.  o/Med.  Sa.,  xt.  528.) 
It  may  be  supposed  to  act  by  forming  the  inert  sulphate  with  the  poison. 
Mr.  Benson,  a  manager  of  white  lead  works  at  Birmingham,  has  tried  this 
acid,  and  finds  it  an  effectuai  préventive  of  lead  colic  in  his  establishment, 
vhere  it  was  exceedingly  prévalent  before  its  employment.  He  uses  it  as 
an  addition  to  ginger  béer,  to  which  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  also  added  to 
Mnder  it  brisk,  but  not  in  sufficient  qnantity  to  prevent  a  considérable  portion 
of  the  acid  remaining  in  excess,  {London  Lancet,  Dec,  1842.)  On  the  other 
faand,  the  powers  of  sulphuric  acid  in  preventing  the  poisonous  effects  of 
lead  aie  positively  denied  by  Dr.  A.  Grisolle.  This  writer  recommends 
that  workmen  employed  in  lead  manufactories  should  use  fréquent  baths, 
avoid  intempérance,  and  always  eat  before  they  enter  upon  their  work  in 
the  moming.  He  supposes  tliat  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  métal  is 
introduced  into  the  system  through  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  saliva  or 
food. 

Pharm.  Préparations.  The  following  table  embraces  a  lift  of  ail  the 
oflScinal  préparations  containing  lead  in  the  United  States  and  British  Phar- 
macopœias. 

Plumbi  Oxidum  Rubnim,  U.  S.,  Ed. 

Plumbi  Oxidum  Semivitreum,  U.  S.;  Plumbi  Oxydum,  Lond.;  Lithargy- 

rum,  £d.;  Plumbi  Oxydum  Semivitreum,  Dub.     Anglicè, 

Lilharge. 
Ceratum  Saponis,  U.  S.,  Lond, 
Emplastrum   Plumbi,  V.S.,  Lond.;  Emplastrum  Lithargyri,  Ed., 

Dub.    Anglicè,  Lead  plaster,  Lilharge  plaster.* 
Unguentum  Plumbi  Compositum,  Lond. 
Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetaiis,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Plumbi  Diacelatis,  Lond.f 

Plumbi  Diacelatis  Solutio,  Ed.;  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Liquor, 

Dub. 
Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus,  U.  S.;  Liquor  Plumbi  Dia- 

cetatis  Dilutus,  Lond.;  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Liquor  Compo- 

situs,  Dub.    Anglicè,  Lead-water. 

*  This  {duter  ibmis  the  basit  of  ■  nambcr  of  other  plaitert. 
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Ceratuin  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  U.  S.}  Ceratum  Plumbi  Compo- 
situm,  Lond.    Anglicè.  Gotdard's  cerate. 
Plambi  Oxydnm  Hydratum,  Lond. 
Plumbi  Chloridum,  Lond. 
Plumbi  lodidum,  Lond.,  Ed. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  lodidi,  Lond. 
Plumbi  Acetas,  U,  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Âcetatis,  Lond.;  Ung;uentum  Plumbi  Acetatis,  JSi., 

Dub. 
PiluUe  Plumbi  Opiatte,  Ed. 
Plumbi  Carbonas,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Unguentum  Plnmbi  Carbonatis,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Plumbi  Nitras,  Ed.  B. 

PLUMBI  ACETAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Acétate  of  Lead. 

Sagar  of  lead  ;  Saccharum  Satnrni,  Cerussa  acctata,  Lat,;  Acétate  de  plomb,  Sacre  de 
plomb,  Sel  de  Satorne,  Fr.;  Easigsaurei  Bleioxyd,  Bleizucker,  Oerm.;  Zuccbero  di  Sa- 
torno,  Ital.;  Azacar  de  plomo,  i^n. 

Directions  are  given  by  tbe  ihree  British  Collèges  for  preparing  acétate 
of  lead  ;  but  as  it  is  seldom  or  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  from  the  manu- 
iactnring  chemist,  it  is  more  properly  placed,  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copœia,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Frq/>araiion.  Sugar  of  lead  is  obtained  by  iwo  methods.  By  one  me- 
thod,  thin  plates  of  lead  are  placed  in  shallow  vessels  fiUed  with  distilled 
vinegar,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bave  a  part  of  each  plate  risiog  above  the 
vinegar;  and  they  are  turued  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  bring  différent 
portions  of  ihe  metallic  surface  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  métal  becomes 
protoxidized,  and  dissolves  in  the  vinegar  to  saturation,  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  This  process  is  a  slow  one,  but 
farnishes  a  sait  which  is  perfectly  neutral.  The  other  method  consista  in 
dissolving,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  litharge,  or  the  protoxide  of  lead  ob- 
tained by  calcination,  in  an  esoess  of  distilled  vinegar  or  puriSed  pyrolig- 
neous  acid,  contained  in  leaden  boilers.  The  oxide  is  quickly  dissolved, 
and,  when  the  vinegar  has  become  saturated,  the  solution  is  transferred  to 
other  vessels  to  cool  and  crystallize.  The  crystals  having  formed,  the  mother 
waters  are  decanted,  and,  by  a  new  evaporation,  made  to  yield  a  new  crop. 
Thèse  are  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
solutions  and  crystallizations. 

The  London  Collège  directs  this  sait  to  be  formed  by  dissolving  litharge, 
by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  Edinburgh  process  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  London  ;  the  pyroligneous  acid  directed  by  the 
Edinburgh  Collège  being  in  fact  acetic  acid  of  médium  strength.  The  pro- 
cess of  the  Uubiin  Collège  consista  in  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  lead 
(white  lead)  in  the  acid,  but  is  inéligible  on  account  of  its  expense. 

Sugar  of  lead  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Germany,  HoUand,  France, 
and  England,  as  well  as  in  the  Uuited  States.  It  is  principally  consumed  in 
the  arts  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  in  which  it  is  employed  to  form  with 
alum  the  acétate  of  alumiiia,  which  is  used  as  a  mordant. 

Properties.  Acétate  of  lead  is  a  white  sait,  crystallized  in  brilliant  needles, 
which  hâve  the  shape  of  long  prisms,  terminated  by  dihedral  summits.     Ita 
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taste  18  at  first  sweet  and  afterwards  aatrin^nt  Exposed  to  ihe  air  it 
effloresces  slowly.  It  dissolves  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  in  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water.  It  is  soluble  aiso  in  alcohol.  Its 
solution  in  common  water  is  turbid,  in  conséquence  of  the  formation  of  car- 
bonate of  lead  -wiih  the  carbonic  acid  vrhich  such  water  always  contains. 
This  turbidneHS  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  vine- 
gar,  orof  dilute  acetic  acid.  In  pure  distilled  water,  free  front  carbonic  acid, 
it  ought  to  dissolve  entirely,  and  form  a  clear  solution.  Sulphnric  acid,  when 
added  to  a  solution  of  acétate  of  lead,  produces  instantly  a  precipitate  of  sul- 
phate  of  lead  ;  and  the  disengaged  acetic  acid  gives  rise  to  vapours  having  the 
smell  of  vinegar.  The  sait,  when  heated,  first  fuses  and  parts  with  its  water 
of  crystallization,  and  afterwards  is  decomposed,  yielding  acetic  acid  and  pyro- 
acetic  spirit  (acétone),  and  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal  and  reduced  lead. 
An  important  property  of  sugar  of  lead  is  its  power  of  dissolving  a  large 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  lead.  (See  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis.)  It  con- 
sists  of  one  eq;  of  acetic  acid  51,  one  of  protoxide  of  lead  111-6,  and  three 
of  water  27  =  189-6. 

Incompatibles.  Acétate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  ail  acids,  and  by  those 
solnble  salts,  the  acids  of  which  produce  with  protoxide  of  lead  insoluble  or 
■paringly  soluble  cooltpounds.  Âcids  of  this  character  are  the  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  citric,  and  tartaric.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  lime-water,  and  by 
ammonia,  potassa,  and  soda;  the  last  two,  if  added  in  excess,  dissolving  the 
precipitate  at  first  formed.  It  is  decomposed  by  hard  water,  in  conséquence 
of  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  common  sait  which  such  water  nsually  contains. 
With  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  gives  a  black  precipitate  of  snlphuret  of 
lead,  with  iodide  of  potassium,  a  yellow  one  of  iodide  of  lead,  and  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  a  white  one  of  carbonate  of  lead. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  U$e$.  Acétate  of  lead,  in  médicinal  doses,  is  a 
powerful  astringent  and  sédative  ;  in  large  ones,  an  irritant  poison.  The 
danger,  however,  from  over-doses  of  sugar  of  lead  is  not  so  great  as  is 
generally  supposed.  It  bas  sometimes  been  given  in  pretty  farge  doses  in 
regular  practice,  without  any  bad  eflects,  and  cases  are  on  record  where  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  has  been  swallowed  without  proving  fatal.  It  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  immédiate  efTects  of  an  over-dose  are  often 
escaped  by  prompt  and  spontaneous  vomiting;  and  that  the  remote  constitua 
tional  effects  are  not  apt  to  occur,  so  long  as  the  évacuations  from  the  bowels 
are  not  materially  diminished.  The  principal  diseases  in  which  it  has  been 
exhibited  are  hemorrhages,  particularly  from  the  lungs,  intestines,  and  utérus. 
Its  effect  in  restraining  the  discharge  of  blood  is  admitted  to  be  very  power* 
fui.  It  has  also  been  used  with  advantage  in  certain  forms  of  dysentery 
and  diarrhœa,  and  has  been  recommended  in  particular  stages  of  choiera 
infantum.  Combined  with  opium  it  is  well  suited  to  the  treatment  of  the 
diarrhœa  occurring  in  phthisis.  It  sometimes  proves  a  valuable  remedy  in 
checking  vomiting.  Dr.  Irvine,  of  Charleston,  recommends  it  to  compose 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  in  yellow  fever;  and  Dr.  Davis,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  used  it  with  benefit  in  the  irritable  stomach  attendant  on  bilious 
fever.  It  has  been  much  extolled  by  the  German  practitioners  in  dothinen- 
teritis,  or  the  typhoid  fever  attended  with  ulcérations  of  the  intestines.  In 
some  of  thèse  cases  it  was  advantageously  combined  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  Thesame  practitioners  hâve  strongly  recommended  it  in  aneu- 
rism  of  the  aorta,  and  Dupuyiren,  on  their  report  of  its  efficacy,  tried 
it  in  several  cases,  and  with  marked  résulta  in  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
anenrismal  tumour.  (Archive»  Gén.,  Zème  Série,  v.  446.)  One  of  the 
anthors  of  this  Dispensatory  has  imitated  the  practice  in  aneurism  of  the 
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aorta,  and  in  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  with  encouradng  résulta.  In 
mercurial  salivation,  M.  Bracbet,  of  Lyons,  found  sugar  of  lead  very  effi- 
cacious,  administered  in  grain  pills,  night  and  morning.  Several  cases  of 
severo  salivation  of  several  montha'  duration,  wbich  had  resisted  the  use  of 
opium,  purgatives,  &c.,  were  speedily  relieved  by  the  remedy.  The  solu- 
tion is  frequently  used  as  a  collyrium;  and  applied  by  means  of  cloths,  or 
mixed  with  crumb  of  bread,  it  forms  a  good  application  to  superficial  inflam- 
mation.  For  the  latter  parpose,  the  dilute  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  i> 
generally  preferred.  (Sw  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetalis  Dilutus.) 

When  eœploying  this  medicine,  the  practitioner  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that,  when  long  continued  in  stnall  doses,  it  is  apt  to  produce  dan* 
gérons  eonstitutional  effects.  Thèse  effects  are  ohiefly  of  two  kinds  ;  1.  an 
afièetion  of  the  alimeotary  canal,  attended  with  severe  pain  and  ob«tinate 
constipation,  called  colica  pictonum  or  lead  colic;  2.  a  chronic  affection  of 
the  muscles,  especially  of  the  exteasors  of  the  upper  extremities,  charac- 
terized  by  an  excessive  wasting  of  thèse  organa,  and  denominated  lead 
palty.  Both  thèse  affections  are  apt  to  be  excited  in  those  artisans  who 
work  in  lead.  Tbe  approach  of  thèse  dangerous  eonstitutional  symptoms 
is  said  to  be  indicated  by  a  narrow  lead-blue  Une  at  the  edge  of  the  gums. 
{See page  648.) 

Tbe  dose  of  sugar  of  lead  is  from  one  to  three  grains,  in  the  form  of  pill, 
repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  generally  given  combined  with 
opium.  The  solution  for  extemal  use  may  be  made  by  dissolving  from  two 
to  three  draehms  of  the  sait  in  a  pint  of  water;  and  if  it  be  wanted  clear,  a 
flnidrachm  of  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  may  be  added,  which  iuimediately 
dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lead,  to  which  its  turbidness  is  owing.  The  usual 
sirength  of  the  solution  as  a  collyrium  is  from  one  to  two  grains  to  the  fluid- 
oonce  of  distilled  water. 

Off\  Prep.  Acidum  Aceticum,  JEd.;  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Ed.;  Pilulœ  Plumbi  Opiatœ,  Ed.;  Plumbi  Chloridum,  Lond.} 
Plumbi  lodidum,  Lond-;  Unguentum  Plumbi  Acetatis,  Ed.,  Dub.,  Lond. 

B. 

PLUMBI  CARBONAS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Carbonate  ofLead. 

Of.Syn.  PLUMBI  CARBONAS.  CERUSSA.  Dub. 
White  lead,  Cernse;  Cériise,  Carbonate  de  plomb.  Blanc  de  plomb,  Blanc  de  cérase,  Fr.g 
Blsiveiag,  Germ.;  CeriMxa,  Lot.,  UaUi  Albayalde,  Spnn. 

Preptxration.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  two  principal  methods. 
By  one  method  it  i«  obtained  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonio  acid  through 
a  solution  of  subacetate  (trisacetate)  of  lead.  The  carbonic  acid  combines 
wiih  the  excess  of  protoxide  and  précipitâtes  as  carbonate  of  lead,  while  a 
neatral  acétate  remains  in  soluticHi.  This,  by  being  boiled  with  a  fresh 
portion  of  protoxide,  is  again  brought  to  the  siate  of  subacetate,  when  it  is 
treated  wiiii  carbonic  acid  as  before.  In  this  way  the  same  portion  of  acé- 
tate repeatedly  serves  the  pnrpose  ef  being  converted  into  subacetate,  and 
of  being  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonate  obtained  is  washed, 
dried  by  a  gentle  beat,  and  thrown  into  commerce.  This  process,  which 
produces  white  lead  of  the  first  quality,  was  invented  and  made  public  by 
Theoard,  about  the  year  1602,  and  is  that  which  is  usually  pursued  in  France 
and  Sweden. 

A  modification  of  tbe  process  of  Thenard  is  now  pursned  by  some  nunn- 
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facturera  in  England.  Litharge  is  mixed  with  a  hundredlh  part  of  acétate  of 
lead,  and  tbe  mixture,  previously  moistened  with  very  little  water,  is  «Ob' 
jected  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  (Pelouze.) 

The  other  tnethod,  which  consista  in  exposing  lead  to  the  vaponra  of 
vinegar,  originated  in  Holland,  and  is  puraued  in  England  and  the  United 
States  ;  but  in  England,  with  some  modifications  which  are  net  well  known. 
We  shall  describe  the  proccss  as  pursued  by  our  own  manufacturera.  Tbe 
lead  is  caat  into  thin  sheeta,  made  by  pouring  the  melted  lead  orer  an  oblong 
sheet-iron  shovel,  with  a  fiât  bottom  and  raised  edges  on  ils  sides,  which  ia 
held  in  a  slanting  direction  orer  the  melting-pot.  As  many  of  thèse  sheets 
are  then  loosely  rolled  up  as  may  be  sufficient  to  form  a  cylinder  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  seven  or  eight  high,  which  is  placed  in  an  earihen 
pot  containing  about  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  having  within,  a  few  inches 
from  the  bottom,  three  equidistant  projecting  portions  in  the  earthenware,  on 
which  the  cylinder  of  lead  is  supported,  in  order  to  keep  it  irom  contact  with 
the  vinegar.  The  pots  thus  prepared  are  placed  side  by  side,  in  horizontal 
layera,  in  a  building  roughly  constructed  of  boards,  with  interstices  between 
them.  The  first  layèr  is  eovered  with  boards,  on  which  a  stratum  of  tan  or 
refuse  straw  from  the  stables  is  strewed  ;  and  fresh  layers  of  pots,  boards, 
and  straw  are  successively  placed  until  the  whole  building  is  filled.  The 
sides  aiso  are  enclosed  with  straw.  The  pile  of  pots,  called  abed,  is  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  about  six  weeks,  at  die  end  of  which  time  it  is 
taken  down,  and  the  cylinder  of  lead  in  each  pot,  though  still  retaining  its 
shape  is  found  almoat  entirely  converted  into  a  flaky,  white,  friable  substance, 
which  is  the  white  lead.  This  is  separated  from  the  lead  yet  remaining  in 
the  melallic  state,  ground  in  water,  whereby  it  is  washed  and  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  finally  dried  inlongshallow  réservoirs,  usually  heated  by  steam. 

Pelouze  bas  succeeded  in  explaining  ail  thèse  processes  on  the  same  gêne- 
rai principles.  In  Thenard's  process  it  is  admitted,  that  the  same  portion 
of  acétate  of  lead  repeatedly  unités  with  protoxide,  and  gtves  it  up  again  to 
carbonic  acid  to  form  the  carbonate.  In  the  modified  English  process,  he 
supposes  that  the  one  per  cent,  of  acétate  of  lead  combines  with  sufficient 
litharge  to  convert  it  into  subacetate,  which  imraediately  relums  to  the  state 
of  neutral  acétate,  by  yielding  up  its  excess  of  base  to  form  the  carbonate 
with  the  carbonic  acid.  The  acétate  is  now  ready  to  combine  with  a  fresh 
portion  of  litharge,  to  be  transferred  to  the  carbonic  acid  as  before;  and  thus 
this  small  proportion  of  acétate,  by  combining  with  successive  portions  of 
the  litharge,  finally  causes  the  whole  of  it  to  unité  with  the  carbonic  acid. 
In  the  Dutch  process,  Pelouze  has  rendered  it  almost  certain,  that  none  of 
the  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  is  derived  from  the  vinegar. 
Hère  he  supposes  that  the  beat,  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  the  straw 
or  tan,  volatilizes  the  vinegar,  the  aeetic  acid  of  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forma  wiih  the  lead  a  small  portion  of  subacetate. 
This,  by  reacting  with  the  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the  décomposition  of 
the  straw  or  tan,  or  derived  from  the  atmosphère,  forms  carbonate  of  lead, 
and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  neutral  acétate.  The  neutral  acétate  retnnis 
again  to  the  state  of  subacetate,  and,  by  altemately  combining  with  and 
yielding  up  the  protoxide,  causes  the  whole  of  the  lead  to  be  finally  con- 
verted into  carbonate.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Sème  Série,  i.  51  and  443.)  The 
views  of  Pelouze  hâve  been  fully  confirmed  by  Hochstetter.  (Ibid.,  ii.  428.) 

The  température  of  the  beds  of  pots  in  the  Dutch  process  is  about  113°. 
If  it  falls  below  95°,  a  part  of  the  lead  escapes  corrosion,  and  if  it  rises 
above  122°,  the  product  is  yellow.  The  form  of  acetic  acid  usually  em- 
ployed  in  this  process  is  common  vinegar;  but  the  variable  nature  of  that 
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liqoid  M  to  strength  and  purity  is  an  objection  to  its  use  ;  and,  accordingly, 
other  forms  of  the  acid  hâve  been  substituted  for  il  wilh  advantage;  as,  for 
example,  the  purified  acetic  acid  from  wood  in  a  diluted  state.  For  further 
iDformation  in  relation  to  the  différent  processes  proposed  or  pursued  for 
making  white  lead,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Booth,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Jnstitute  for  Jan.,  1842. 

Propertiet.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  a  heavy,  opaque  substance,  in  powder  or 
friable  lumps,  insoluble  in  water,  of  a  fine  while  colour,  inodorous  and  nearly 
insipid.  Ils  beauty  as  a  pigment  dépends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  purity 
of  the  lead  from  which  it  is  maniifactured.  It  is  wholly  soluble,  wiih  effer- 
vescence, in  dtkite  nitric  acid.  Exposed  to  beat  it  becomes  yeliow,  and  with 
cliarcoal  is  redoced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  sometimes  adulteraied  with 
the  snlphaies  of  baryta,  lime,  and  lead.  Thèse  sulphates,  if  présent,  are  lel\ 
undissolved  by  nitric  acid.  Chalk  or  whiting  is  another  adultération.  Tbis 
raay  be  detected  by  adding  to  the  nitric  solution  of  the  white  lead  an  ezcess 
of  potassa,  which  will  redissolve  the  protozide  of  lead  first  thrown  down,  but 
leave  a  wliite  powder  of  lime.  Nentral  carbonate  of  lead  consists  of  one  eq. 
of  carbonic  acid  22,  and  oneof  protozide  of  lead  lir6=:133'6.  Gommer- 
cial  white  lead  is  generally  a  mizture,  in  varying  proportions,  of  the  carbonate 
aod  hydrate  of  lead. 

MedicciPropertittand  U$a.  White  lead  is  ranked  in  the  Materia  Medica 
M  an  astringent  and  sédative.  It  is  employed  eziernally  only,  being  usedas 
an  application  to.ulcers,  and  to  inâaraed  and  ezcoriated  surfaces.  It  bas  been 
recommended  also  in  facial  neuralgia.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  zx.  603.)  It  ii 
applied  either  by  sprinkling  the  powder  on  the  part,  or  in  the  form  of  oint» 
ment.  (See  UngutrUttm  Plutnbi  Carbonaiù.)  Its  ezternal  use,  however,  is 
Tiewed  by  raaay  practitioners  as  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  absorp- 
tion ;  but  the  danger  is  certainly  overrated,  as  we  hâve  the  testimony  of  re« 
spectable  physicians  tbat  they  frequently  use  it  ia  this  way,  without  the  least 
unpieasant  resuit. 

Of  the  différent  préparations  of  lead,  the  carbonate  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  most  poisonous.  Being  very  extensively  manufaciured  for  thè 
purposes  of  the  arts,  it  is  that  préparation  also  which  most  frequently  pro- 
duees  the  peculiar  spasmodic  colic,  called  eolica  pictonum,  This  disease  is 
eharacterized  by  pain  about  the  région  of  the  navel,  and  by  obstinale  con- 
stipation, attended  with  a  fréquent  désire  to  evacuate  the  bowets,  and  is 
sopposed  to  dépend  npon  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
particolarly  of  the  colon.  The  principal  indications  in  the  tceatment  are, 
first  to  relax  the  spasm,  and  then  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  the  gentlest 
means.  Opium  and  mild  aperients,  used  alternately,  are  aocordingly  the 
beat  remédies,  and  among  the  latter  castor  oil  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  are 
to  be  preferred.  Indeed  the  latter  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case  ; 
for  while  it  acte  as  an  aperient,  it  opérâtes  as  a  counterpoison,  by  forming 
the  inert  sulphate  of  lead  with  any  préparation  of  the  métal  which  it  may 
meet  with  in  tbe  bow^.  Calomel  is  oflen  nseful  in  particolar  states  of 
the  disease;  and  if  it  happen  to  induce  ptyalism,  tbocomplaint  immedialely 
jrields. 

Oj^.  Prep.  Plumbi  Acetas,  Bub.;  Unguentum  Plombi  Carbonatis,  U.  S., 
£d.,  Jhtb.  B. 
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PLUMBI  OXIDUM  RUBRUM.  l^.5.,£d. 
Red  Oxide  of  Lead. 

Red  taad,  Miniam  ;  Deutoxide  de  plomb,  Oxide  rouge  de  plomb,  HiDiam,  Fr.;  Mea- 
nif,  Germ.;  Minio,  Ital.,  Span. 

Préparation.  Red  lead  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  in  a  furnace,  wilh 
the  floor  slightly  concave  and  the  roof  arched,  presenting  a  général  resem» 
blance  to  a  baker's  oveh.  The  lead  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  gradaally 
raised  to  a  red  heat,  whereby  it  melts  and  becomea  covered  with  a  pellicle  of 
protoxide,  which  is  remoyed  hj  means  of  a  long  iron  scraper  ;  and  the  pelli* 
clés,  as  they  successively  form,  are  scraped  off,  until  the  whole  of  the  métal 
has  been  conTeried  into  thetn.  The  product  is  subjected  to  fnrther  calcina- 
tion  with  occasional  stirring,  for  some  time,  with  a  view  to  oxidize  any  par- 
ticles  of  metallic  lead.  It  is  thus  renderefl  yellow,  and  constitutes  the  prot- 
oxide of  lead,  or  masncot.  This  is  taken  ont  of  the  furnace  and  thrown 
upon  a  level  pavement,  and  cooled  by  being  sprinkled  with  water.  It  is  next 
reduced  to  fine  powder  by  trituration  and  levigation,  and  dried  ;  and  in  tfaia 
State  is  introduced  into  large,  shallow,  square  tin  boxes,  which  are  placed  in 
another  furnace,  closed  from  the  air,  and  heated  nearly  to  redness  ;  ibe  heat 
being  allowed  gradually  to  fall  during  a  period  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  protoxide  of  lead  will  hâve  combinml 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  oxyeen,  and  become  the  red  oxide.  This  is 
taken  out,  and  having  been  passed  through  a  fine  wire  sieve,  is  packed  io 
barrels  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  French  process  for  making  red  lead.  In 
England  and  the  United  States,  the  calcination  of  the  protoxide  is  not  per- 
formed  in  tin  boxes,  but  by  retuming  it  to  the  furnace  in  which  it  was  fîrst 
calcined.  To  save  the  first  calcination,  lithar^re  is  generally  used  for  making 
the  red  lead  of  commerce,  which  consequently  is  liable  to  contain  the  im- 
purities  of  that  substance,  consisting  of  iron,  copper,  a  litt|e  silver,  and  silica. 
Copper  is  hurtful  in  red  lead  when  used  for  msÂ:ing  glass,  to  which  it  com- 
municates  colour.  In  order  to  hâve  red  lead  of  good  quality,  it  should  be 
made  in  large  quantities  at  a  time.  It  is  also  important  that  it  be  slowly 
cooled  ;  for,  as  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  which  it  is  formed  takes  place 
during  a  particular  interval  of  température  only,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
heat  within  that  interval  should  be  maintained  sufficiently  long  to  allow  ail 
the  protoxide  to  absorb  its  appropriate  dose  of  oxygen.  It  is  said  that  the 
finest  red  lead  is  procared  by  calcining  the  protoxide  obtained  from  the  car- 
bonate. 

Properties,  ^c.  Red  lead  is  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  scaly  powder,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  a  slight  shade  of  orange.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  aboot  9. 
When  exposed  to  heat  it  gives  ofi*  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of 
protoxide.  It  is  sometimes  adnlterated  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  or  red  bole, 
substances  which  may  be  detected  by  dissolvini  the  snspected  red  lead  in 
nitric  acid,  and  testing  with  tincture  of  galls.  This  reagent  will  produce  a 
black  precipitate,  in  conséquence  of  the  iron  présent  in  the  substances  men- 
tioned.  If  brick-dust  be  présent,  it  will  be  leû  undissolved  upon  treating 
the  snspected  spécimen  with  muriatic  acid.  When  free  from  impurities,  it 
is  completely  reduced  on  charcoal,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  into  a  globole 
of  metallic  lead.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  highiy  fuming  nitrous  acid. 
{Ed.  Phartn.)  The  resulting  solution  is  one  of  tiie  nitrate  of  the  protoxide, 
formed  by  a  transfer  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  red  lead  to  the  nitrous 
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acid,  which  is  thos  eonrerted  into  the  nitrio.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
it  is  resolred  into  protoxide  which  dissolves,  and  deutoxide  which  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  deep-brown  powder. 

The  red  lead  of  commerce  may  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  what  raay 
be  called  the  true  red  ozide,  and  rariable  proportions  of  protoxide.  That 
tbis  is  its  nature  is  prored  bjr  the  aciion  of  cold  dilute  acetic  acid,  not  used 
in  excees,  which  takes  up  a  variable  qaantity  of  protoxide,  leaving  a  portioa 
«achanged  in  colour,  which  may  be  deemed  the  pure  red  oxide.  This 
latter,  when  analyzed  by  nitric  acid,  bas  been  proved,  by  the  coincident 
résulta  of  Dalton,  Dumas,  and  Phillips,  to  consist  of  two  eqs.  of  protoxide, 
and  one  of  deutoxide,  corresponding  with  three  eqs.  of  lead,  and  four  of 
oxygen. 

Red  lead  enters  into  no  officinal  préparation.  It  is  employed  in  preparing 
Aeidum  Aceticum,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  and  Cblorinei  Aqua,  Ed.  It  is  used  in  the 
arts  chiefly  as  a  paint,  and  as  an  ingrédient  in  fiint  glass.  B. 

r 

PLUMBI  OXIDUM  SEMIVITREUM.  V.S. 
Semimtrifieà  Oxide  ofLead. 

Off.  Sun.  PLUMBI  OXYDUxM.  Plumbi  Oxydum  (setmvitreum). 
Lond.;  LITHAR6YRUM.  Ed.;  PLUMBI  OXYDUM  SEMIVITRE- 
UM. LITHARGYRUM,  Dub. 

IMutrge  ;  Ozide  de  pl5mb  fonda,  Litharge,  fV./  Blelglâtle,  Oerm.i  Litargirio,  UaLf 
AIlDirtaga,  Span. 

When  the  protoxide  of  lead  is  rendered  semi-crystalline  by  incomplète 
fusion,  it  becomes  the  semivitrified  oxide,  or  litharge.  Almost  ail  the  litharge 
of  commerce  is  obtained,  as  a  secondary  product,  in  the  process  for  extract- 
ing  silver  from  argentiferous  galenas.  After  extmcting  the  argentiferous  lead 
from  the  ore,  the  alloy  is  calcined  in  the  open  air  ;  whereupon  the  lead  be- 
comes oxidized,  and  by  fusion  passes  into  the  state  of  litharge,  while  the 
silver  romains  behind.  The  foUowing  is  an  outline  of  the  process.  The 
lead  containing  the  silver  is  placed  upon  an  oval  slightly  excavated  disb, 
about  tbree  feet  long  and  twenty  inches  wide,  called  a  test,  made  by  beating 
pulveriied  bone-earth  formed  into  a  paste  with  water,  into  a  mould,  the 
aides  of  which  are  formed  of  an  elliptical  band  ef  iron,  and  the  bottom,  of 
•trips  of  sheet  iron,  placed  a  short  distance  apart.  The  test  is  of  such  a  size 
as  exactly  to  fit  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  a  reverberatory  fumace,  where  it 
is  placed,  and  adjusted  to  ^e  level  of  the  fluor.  On  one  side  of  the  test  the 
fire-place  is  situated,  and  exactly  opposite,  the  chimney  ;  while  at  one  eztre- 
mity  of  it  the  pipe  of  a  strong  bellows  is  placed,  and  at  the  oiher  a  vertical 
hole  is  made,  communicating  with  a  gutter  leading  from  the  centre  of  the 
test.  The  fumace  is  now  lighted,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  bellows  is  put 
in  motion.  The  lead  fuses  and  combines  with  oxygen,  and  the  resulting 
oxide  melting  also,  forms  a  stratum  which  swims  on  the  surface,  and  which 
is  driven  by  the  blast  of  the  bellows  along  the  gutter,  and  throogh  the  vertical 
hole  into  a  récipient  below,  where,  upon  solidifying,  it  crystallizes  in  small 
seales,  which  form  the  litharge.  In  proportion  as  the  lead  is  oxidized  and 
blowa  off  the  test,  fresh  portions  are  added,  so  as  to  keep  it  always  suffi- 
ciently  fuU.  The  process  is  continued  for  eigbt  or  ten  days,  after  which  no 
more  lead  is  added.  The  opération  is  now  confined  to  the  métal  remaining 
on  the  test  ;  and,  the  oxidation  proceeding,  a  period  at  last  arrives  when  the 
whole  of  the  lead  bas  run  off  as  litharge,  and  the  silver,  known  to  be  pure 
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bj  its  brilliant  appearance  in  tbe  Aiied  «tate,  alone  remaim.  This  is  thea 
lemoved,  and  the  proceas  repeated  on  a  freah  portion  of  argentiferot»  lead. 

Properlies.  Litharge  is  in  ihe  form  of  small,  brilliant,  vitrified  scdei, 
«orne  presenting  a  red,  and  others  a  yellow  coloar.  In  mass  it  haa  a  foliaceoua 
•truclure.  It  is  devoid  of  taste  or  smell.  It  slowly  attracta  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  containa  more  of  this  acid  the  longer  it  haa  been  prepared. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  it  commonly  efferveeces  slightly  with  the  dilule 
«cids.  It  has  the  property  of  decolorizing  wines,  when  agitated  with  them. 
When  heated  with  the  fats  and  oils,  in  connection  with  water,  it  saponifies 
them.  (See  Emplaitrum  Piumbi.)  In  dilute  nitric  acid  it  shoold  be  almost 
entirely  eoluble.  As  it  occurs  in  commerce,  it  usually  eontains  iron,  ôopper, 
and  a  little  ailver  and  ailica.  Tbe  English  litharge  is  most  esteemed  ;  that 
from  Germany  being  generally  contaminated  with  iron  and  copper.  In 
choosing  litharge,  samples  should  be  selected  which  are  free  from  copper, 
and  from  fragments  of  vegetable  matter.  This  métal  is  deteeted,  if  upoa 
adding  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  to  a  nitric  solution  of  the  litharge,  a  browa 
instead  of  a  white  precipitate  is  produced.  Two  varieties  of  litharge  are  dis- 
tingoished  in  commerce,  named  from  their  colour,  and  dépendent  on  différ- 
ences in  the  procéda  for  making  it.  Sometimes  it  has  a  pale  yellow  colour 
and  sHvery  appearance,  and  is  then  denominated  èUvtr  Ùlharge,  or  yeUow 
Ulharee  ;  at  other  times  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  known  under  the  nama 
of  gold  litharge,  or  red  Hlharge.  The  latter  owàs  ils  colour  to  the  présence 
of  a  portion  of  red  lead.  In  composition,  litharge  is  esaentially  identical  with 
the  protoxide  of  lead.  (See  Plutnbum.)  The  carbonic  acid  which  it  eontains 
is  variable,  dépendent  on  the  length  of  time  it  bas  foeea  prepared  ;  but  its 
average  amount  is  abont  four  per  cent. 

Pharmaceutical  Uses,  ^c.  Litharge  is  never  nsed  intemally,  but  ia 
«mployed  in  several  pharmaceutical  opérations,  and  forma  an  ingrédient  in 
varions  extemal  applications,  which  are  used  for  abaling  inflammation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Combined  with  olive  oil  it  forma  the  Emplattram 
PhmU)i,  whieh  is  the  basis  of  many  of  the  préparations  technieally  called 
Plasters.  (See  Emplaatra.)  In  the  arts  it  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
;frlazing  of  pottery,  m  painting  to  render  oils  drying,  and  as  an  ingrédient  in 
flint  glass. 

(Jff.  Prep.  Ceratnm  Saponis,  Lond.}  Emplastnim  Piumbi,  U.  S.,  Lend., 
Ed.,  Dub.j  Liquor  Piumbi  Subacetatis,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.f  Pfaimbi 
Acetas,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Piumbi  Nitras,  Ed.  D. 

PODOPHYLLUM.  V.S. 
May-appîe. 

"  The  rhizoma  of  Podophyllum  peltatum."  U.  S. 

PoDOTHYLLCx.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Kannn- 
euli,  Jttsi.}  Podophylles,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  three-leaved.  CoroUa  nine-petalled.  Berry  one-eelled, 
«rowned  with  the  stigma.  fVUld. 

Podophyllum  peltatum.  Willd.  ^.  Plant,  ii.  1141;  Bigelow,  ^m.  Med. 
Bot.  ii.  34  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bol.  ii.  9.  The  may-apple,  known  aiso  by  the 
name  of  mandrake,  is  an  indigenoos  herbaceous  plant,  and  the  only  speeies 
belonging  to  the  genus.  The  root  (rhizoma)  is  perennial,  creeping,  usually 
•everal  feet  in  length,  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  of  a  brown  coloar 
extemally,  smooth,  joinipd,  and  furnished  wiih  radicles  at  the  joints.  The 
■tem  is  about  a  foot  high,  erect,  round,  smooth,  divided  at  top  into  two 
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pétioles,  and  snpporting  at  the  fork  a  solitary  one-flowered  pedoncle.  Each 
pétiole  bears  a  large  peltate,  palmate  leaf,  with  six  or  seven  wedge-shaped 
lobes,  irregularly  incised  at  tlie  eztremity,  yellowiah-greea  on  tlieir  upper 
surface,  paler  and  slightly  pubescent  beneatb.  The  flower  is  nodding.  'i'he 
calyx  is  composed  of  three  oval,  obtuse,  concave,  deciduous  leaves.  The 
eoroUa  hae  from  six  to  nine  white,  fragrant  petals,  which  are  obovate,  obtuse, 
concave,  with  délicate  transparent  veins.  The  stameos  are  from  thirteen  to 
twenty,  shorter  than  the  petala,  with  oblong  yellow  anthers  of  twice  the 
length  of  the  filaments.  The  stigma  is  sessile,  and  rendered  irregular  on  its 
surface  by  nameroos  folds  or  convolations.  The  fruit  is  a  large  oval  berry, 
CTOwned  with  the  persistent  stigma,  and  containing  a  sweetisn  fleshy  pulp, 
in  which  about  twelve  ovate  seeds  are  imbedded.  It  is,  when  ripe,  of  a 
lemon-jrellow  colour,  diversified  by  ronnd  brownish  spots. 

The  plant  is  extensively  diffused  throughout  the  United  States,  growing 
Inxnriandy  in  moist  shady  woods,  and  in  low  marshy  groonds.  It  is  propa- 
gated  by  its  creeping  i'oot,  and  is  often  found  in  large  patches.  The  flowers 
appear  about  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June;  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
the  latter  part  of  September.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  poisonous.  The 
fruit  has  a  subacid,  sweetish,  pecnliar  taste,  agreeable  to  sorae  palates,  and 
may  be  eaten  freely  with  impunity.  From  its  colour  and  shape  it  is  some- 
times  called  wUd  ûmon.  The  root  is  the  officinal  portion,  and  is  said  to  be 
moat  efficient  when  coUected  after  the  faUing  of  the  leaves.  It  shrinks  con- 
siderably  in  drying. 

Proptrtiés.  The  dried  ront  is  in  pièces  about  two  Unes  in  thickness,  with 
swelling,  broad,  flattened  joints  at  short  intervais.  It  is  much  wrinkled 
lengthwise,  is  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  externally,  and  furnished  with 
fibres  of  a  similar,  but  somewhat  paler  colour.  The  fracture  is  short  and 
irregular,  and  the  internai  coloar  whitish.  The  powder  is  iight  yellowish- 
gray,  resembing  that  of  jalap.  The  root  in  its  aggregate  slate  is  nearly 
inodoFOUs  ;  bot  in  powder  has  a  sweetish  not  unpleasant  smell.  The  taste 
is  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards  bitter,  nauseons,  and  slightly  acrid.  The  dé- 
coction and  tincture  are  bitter.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle  was  dlscovered 
in  the  root  by  William  Hodgson,  jnn.,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  in  pale  brown 
shining  scales,  unalterable  in  the  air,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
much  more  soluble  in  boiUng  water,  soluble  also  in  ether,  and  freely  so  in 
boUing  alcohol.  It  has  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties.  Nitric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  effervescence,  producing  a  rich  deep  red  colour.  Its  taste, 
at  first  not  very  decided,  in  conséquence  of  its  sparing  solubility,  becomes 
at  length' very  bitter  and  permanent;  and  its  alcohoKc  solution  is  intensely 
bitter.  Should  it  be  found  to  be  the  purgative  principle  of  the  plant,  it  would 
be  entitled  to  the  name  of  podophyUin.  It  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 
root  with  qoicklime  in  water,  straining  the  décoction»  preeipitating  the  lime 
with  solphate  of  zinc,  evaporating  the  clear  solution  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  treating  this  witli  cold  alcohol  of  0-817,  filtering  and  evaporating  the 
alcohol  ic  solution,  and  treating  the  residue  with  boiling  distilled  water, 
which  deposits  the  bitter  principle  on  cooling.  {Joum.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  (f 
PAarTO.,iii.a73.) 

Médical  Propertifs  and  Utei.  Podophyllum  is  an  active  and  certain 
cathartie,  producing  copions  liquid  discbargee  without  much  griping  or 
other  unpleasant  efiect.  In  some  cases  it  has  given  rite  to  nausea  and  even 
vomiting,  but  the  same  resuit  is  occasionally  experienced  from  every  active 
cathartie.  Its  opération  resembles  that  of  jalap  ;  but  is  rather  slower,  and 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  more  drastic.  It  is  applicable  to  most  inflamnm- 
tory  affections  which  reqaire  brisk  purging  ;  and  is  much  employed  in  vari- 
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oas  ports  of  the  conntry,  especially  combined  with  calomel,  in  bilions  fiEfrers 
and  hepatic  congestions.  It  is  aUo  freqiiently  used  in  connexion  with  the 
bitartrate  of  potassa  in  dropsical,  rheomatie,  and  scrofulous  complainte. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  about  twenty  grsins.  An  extract  is 
prepared  from  it  possessing  ail  its  virtues  in  asmaller  bulk.  (See  Extractum 
Podophytti.)  In  minute  doses  frequently  repeated,  podophyllum  is  said  to 
diminisn  the  freqiiency  of  the  puise,  and  to  relieve  cough;  and  for  thèse 
effects  is  sometimes  used  in  hsmoptysis,  catarrb,  and  other  pulmonarjr 
affections. 

Off.  Prtp.  Extractnm  Podophylli,  U.  S.  W. 

POLYGALA  RUBELLA.  U.S.  Secmdary. 
Bitter  Polygala. 

"  The  root  and  herb  of  Polygala  mbella."  U.  S. 

PoLTOALA.  SeeSENEGÂ. 

Polygala  rubeOa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iti.  875;  Bigelow,  An.  ^ed.  Bot. 
iii.  129.— P.  polygama.  Waher,  Fbr.  Car.  179  ;  Parsh,  Fhr.  Jim.  Sept. 
465.  This  species  of  Polygala  is  an  indigenous,  perennial  plant,  with  a 
branching,  somewhat  fusiform  root,  which  sends  up  annually  numerous  sim- 

t)le,  smoolh,  and  aogular  stems,  from  four  to  eigitt  inches  in  height.  The 
eaves  are  scattered,  sessile,  obovate  or  linear  lanceolate,  attenqated  towards 
the  base,  obtuse,  and  mucronate.  The  flowers  are  purple,  and  in  elongated 
terminal  raceraes.  From  the  base  of  the  stem  proceed  other  racemes,  which 
lie  upon  tbe  ground,  or  are  partially  buried  under  it,  and  bear  incomplète  but 
fertile  flowera,  the  calyx  of  which  is  without  wings. 

This  plant  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  preferring  a  dry 
■andy  or  gravelly  soil,  and  flowering  in  June  and  Jaly.  The  whole  plant  u 
officinal.  It  bas  a  strong-and  permanent  bitter  taste,  which  it  yields  to  water 
and  alcohol. 

Médical  Pnpertîet  and  Uiet.  In  small  doses  it  is  tonie,  in  larger  laxaiive 
and  diaphoretic.  The  infusion  of  (he  dried  plant  has  been  usually  employed 
to  impart  tone  to  the  digestive  organs.  (Bigdow.)  It  appears  to  be  elosely 
analogous  in  médical  virtues  to  the  Polygala  amara  of  Europe,  which  is 
used  for  a  aimilar  purpose.  W. 

POLYGONUM  BISTORTA.  Radix.  Dub. 
Bistort  Root. 

Biitorte,  Fr.;  Nattcr-Wurnl,  Oerm.;  Biitorta,  hàl^  Span. 

PoLTooNUM.  Sex,  Sytt.  Octandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Polygoaacee. 

Otn.  Ch.  Corolla  five-parted,  calycine.  Sted  one,  angular.  Wuld. 

Besides  the  bistort,  some  other  plants  belonging  to  this  genns  hâve  been 
used  as  medicines.  Among  thèse  are  the  P.  aviadare,  or  knot-grass,  a 
mild  astringent  formerly  employed  as  a  vulaerary  and  styptic  ;  the  P.  Persp- 
caria  (Persicaria  mitis),  of  a  feebly  astringent  saline  taste,  and  at  one  time 
eonsidered  antiseptic  ;  and  the  P.  Hydropiper  or  water-pepper  (Persicaria 
nrens),  the  leaves  of  which  hâve  a  buniing  and  biting  taste,  iuflame  the  skin 
when  rubbed  npon  it,  and  are  esteemed  dioretic.  The  water-pepper  or 
smart-weed  of  ibis  country — P.  punclaium  (Elliott),  P.  J^dropiperoidea 
(Michaux) — which  grows  abundantly  in  moist  places,  possesses  properties 
similar  to  thoae  of  the  European  water-pepper,  and  is  oecasionally  used  as 
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■m  détergent  in  cbronic  ulcéra,  and  internally  in  g^vel.  Dr.  Eberle  verjr 
«troogly  recommended  it  in  amenorrhœa,  in  which  complaint  he  found  no 
«(her  remedy  eqnally  effectuai.  He  gave  a  fluidraehm  of  the  saturated  tino- 
laie  ef  tbe  plant,  or  from  four  to  six  grains  of  the  exlract,  three  or  four  timea 
•  daj.  He  fonnd  it  to  produce  a  warnitfa  and  peculiar  tingling  aenaation 
dumighout  the  System,  with  slight  achiog  pains  in  the  hips  and  loins,  and 
a  sensé  of  weight  and  tension  within  the  pelvis.  (^Eberle'»  Mat.  Mtd.,  Atk 
td.,  Tol.  i.  p.  441.^  The  P.  Fagopyrum  is  tbe  common  buckwheat. 

Poijfgonum  Btstorta.  Willd.  iSp.  Plant,  ii.  441;  Woodv.  JUed.£ot.p. 
<M8.  c  232.  This  plant  has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual  herbaceous  stem, 
which  is  simple,  erect,  jointed,  and  rises  one  or  two  feet  in  height.  The 
lower leaves  are  cordate  îanceolate,  and  siipported  on  long-winged  foot-stalks  ; 
the  upper  are  ovate,  almoct  sessile,  amplezicaole,  and  sheathing.  Tin 
iowers  aie  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  form  a  close  terminal  spike.  The  plaot 
is  a  native  of  Europe  and  tbe  North  of  Âsia. 

The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is  oylindrieal,  somewhat  flattened, 
«bout  as  thick  as  the  Utile  finger,  marked  with  annular  ortransverse  wrinklea, 
famished  with  numerous  fibres,  and  folded  or  bent  upon  itself,  »o  as  to  give 
it  the  lortuous  appearance  from  which  ils  name  was  derived.  Wben  dried 
h  is  solid,  brittle,  of  a  deep  brown  colour  estemally,  reddish  within,  desti- 
taie  of  smell,  and  posseesed  of  a  rough,  astringent  taste.  It  contains  mnoh 
tannin,  some  gallic  acid  and  gum,  and  a  large  proportion  of  starch. 

MedUai  Properties.  Bistort  resembles  the  other  regetable  astringents, 
aach  as  galls,  kino,  êie.,  in  médical  properties,  and  is  applicable  to  the  same 
«onplaints  ;  bat  in  this  country  is  seldom  or  never  used.  It  mt^  be  em- 
ployed  in  the  form  of  décoction  or  of  powder.  The  dose  of  the  latter  ia 
twenty  or  thirty  grains,  three  or  four  timesa  day.  W. 

PORRUM.  Lond. 
Leék  Root. 

**  Minm  Porrom.  BuBmt."  Lond. 

Poireau,  Fr.i  Gemeiner  Laach,  Otna^  Porro,  Jlal.;  Poerro,  Bpuu. 
'  AujuM.  See  ALLIUM. 

Mium  Porrum.  Willd.  ^.  Plant,  ii.  64.  "  Stem  flat-Ieaved,  umbelli- 
ferons.  Stamens  tricuspidate.  Root  truneated." 

Ttie  leek  is  a  biennial  bulbous  plant,  growing  wild  in  Switzerland,  and 
ealtivaled  in  the  grardens  of  Europe  and  this  country  for  cnlinary  purposes. 
AD  parts  of  it  hâve  an  offensive  pungent  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste,  dépendent 
on  an  essential  oil,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  dissipated  by  décoction,  and 
may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillalion.  The  bulb,  which  is  the  officinal 
portion,  consista  of  concentric  layers,  like  the  onion,  which  it  resembles  ia 
médical  properties,  though  somewhat  milder.  It  is  gently  stimulant,  with 
a  peculiar  direction  to  the  kidneys.  The  expressed  juice  may  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm,  raixed  with  syrup.  This  species  of  Allium  is  not 
Bsed  medicinally  in  the  United  States.  W. 

POTASSIUM. 
Potassium. 

PolatÙDm,  Fr.;  Patassiam,  KalimeUlI,  Otrm.;  Pottanin,  Itnl;  Pol«»io,  Spirn. 
Potassium  is  a  peculiar  métal,  forming  ihe  radical  of  a  number  of  import- 
ant médicinal  préparations.     It  was  disrovered  in  1807  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
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who  obtained  it  by  decomposing  hydrate  of  potassa  by  galvanic  électricity. 
Il  was  afterwards  obtained  in  larger  qnantity  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard, 
by  bringing  tbe  fused  alkali  in  contact  with  white  bot  iron,  which  atlracted 
the  oxygen  and  set  free  the  métal.  Tbe  beat  process  is  that  of  Brunner,  as 
modified  by  Wohler,  which  consista  in  decomposing  potassa  in  the  state  o( 
carbonate,  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  mixture  of  carbonate  and  charcoal  is 
obtained  by  heating  cream  of  tartar  to  redness  in  a  covered  cnicible. 

Potassium  is  solid,  softer  and  more  ductile  than  wax,  easily  eut  with  a 
knife,  and  of  a  silver-white  colour.  A  newly-cut  surface  is  brilliant;  but  the 
métal  quickly  tarnishes  by  combiniag  with  the  ozygen  of  the  air,  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  lead.  It  possesaes  a  remarkably  strong  aâinity  for  oxygen, 
and  is  capable  of  taking  that  élément  from  every  other  substance.  On  ac- 
connt  of  this  property  it  must  be  kept  in  liquids,  such  as  naphtha,  which  are 
devoid  of  oxygen  as  a  constituent.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0*866,  its  melting  point 
136°,  its  équivalent  number  39- IS,  and  symbol  K.  When  thrown  upon 
WBter  it  swims,  takes  fire,  and  bums  wilb  a  rose^oloored  fiame,  combining 
with  oxygen,  and  generating  potassa  which  dissolves  in  the  water.  It  forma 
numerouii  corabinations,  uniting  with  most  of  the  non-metallic  bodies,  and 
with  several  of  the  metals.  It  combines  in  two  proportions  with  oxygen, 
forming  a  protoxide  (dry  potassa)  of  a  gray,  and  a  teroxide  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour  ;  the  former  containing  one,  and  the  latter  three  équivalents  of 
oxygen  to  one  of  métal.  It  unités  also  with  chlorine,  and  forma  officinal 
compounds  with  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  cyanogen,  and  ferrocyanogen, 
under  the  names  of  iodide,  bromide,  sulphuret,  cyanuret,  and  ferrocyanuret 
of  potassium.  Its  protoxide  (dry  potassa)  is  a  very  strong  salifiabte  base, 
existing  in  nature  always  in  combination,  and  forming  with  acids  a  numerous 
and  important  elass  of  salts.  Of  thèse,  the  acétate,  carbonate,  bicarbonate, 
chlorate,  citrate  Cm  solution),  hydrate  (caustic  potassa),  nitrate,  sulphate, 
sulphuretted  sulphate,  bisulphate,  tartrate,  and  bitartrate  are  officinal,  and 
will  be  described  under  their  respective  titles,  to  which,  for  their  properties, 
tbe  reader  is  referred.  B. 

POTASSiE  BITARTRAS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 

Bitcertrate  of  Potassa. 
Syn.     POTASSE  BITARTRAS.      TARTARI  CRYSTALLI. 

Sapertartrate  of  potatn,  Cream  of  tartar,  Cryatala  of  tartar  ;  Cremor  tartari,  Ziatv 
Tarlrate  acide  de  poUste,  Crème  de  tartre,  Fr.;  Doppeit  weiiinures  Kali,  Weiotteinrahm, 
Otrm.;  Cremure  di  tartaro,  Ital.;  Cremor  de  tartaro,  Span. 

During  the  fermentation  of  wines,  especially  those  that  are  tart,  a  pecu- 
liar  matter  is  deposited  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  casks,  forming  a 
crystalline  cmst,  called  crude  tartar  or  argol.  That  deposited  from  red 
wines  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  called  in  commerce  red  tartar;  while 
that  derived  from  white  wines  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  denorainated 
tohite  tartar.  Both  kinds  consist  of  potassa,  united  with  an  exeess  of 
tartane  acid,  forming  bitartrate  of  potassa,  rendered  impure  by  tartrate  of 
lime,  mqre  or  less  colouring  matter,  and  the  lees  and  other  matters  which 
are  deposited  during  the  clarification  of  the  wine.  The  déposition  of  the 
tartar  is  thus  explained.  The  bitartrate  exista  naturally  in  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  heid  in  solution  by  saccharine  matter.  When  the  juice  is  sub- 
mitted  to  fermentatioh  in  rtie  process  for  cnnverting  it  into  wine,  the  sngar 
disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  alcohol,  which,  not  being  compétent  to  dis- 
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■dive  the  sdt,  allows  h  to  precipitate  m  a  cryiiaTIiiM  vmL  It  b  fitna 
«bis  sabAtanee  that  cream  of  Urlar  is  obtaiiied  hj  a  poceas  of  porification. 

The  process  is  eondvcted  on  a  large  acale  at  Montpelli«r,  in  France,  and 
ia  fonnded  upon  the  greater  solubility  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  in  hot  than  in 
coM  water.  Tbe  tartar,  prevtoasly  pulverized,  is  boiled  with  water  ia 
eopper  boitera.  The  solution,  when  saturated,.  is  traiwferred  to  earthen 
pans,  wbere  it  deposits  on  cooling  a  cryatalline  layer,"  nearly  free  from 
coioar.  Tbis  is  redisaoWed  in  boiling  water;  and  the  solution,  having  been 
mixed  with  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  pipe-clay,  is  evaporated  to  a  pellicle. 
The  elay  precipitate*  with  the  colouring  matter,  and  the  clear  solution,  as 
il  eoois,  deposits  white  crystals  in  cnists,  which,  apon  being  expoeed  to 
the  air  on  linen  for  several  days,  acquire  an  increased  degree  of  whiteness. 
Thèse  constitute  the  cryetals  of  tartar  of  pharmacy.  The  sait,  however,  as 
met  with  in  the  shops,  is  generally,  for  greater  convenienee,  in  the  fora  of 
powder  ;  aod  it  is  to  the  sabstance  in  this  form  that  the  name  of  eream  tf 
tartar  ia  properiy  appHed.  ■ 

Properlie».  Bitartrate  of  potassa  oceurs  in  commerce  in  white  crystal» 
line  crasis,  or  masses  of  aggregated  crystals,  and  is  received  in  that  state  from 
France  by  our  wholesale  droggists,  who  procure  its  pulverization  for  the  use 
of  the  apotheoaries.  In  crystals  it  is  hard  and  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and 
dissolves  slowly  in  the  monlh  ;  in  powder  it  bas  a  white  colonr.  It  is  a  pei^ 
nanent  sait,  of  an  aeid,  not  ungrateful  taste,  soluble'in  184  parts  of  eold,  and 
18  of  boiling  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  a  red  beat 
it  is  decomposed,  exhales  a  peculiar  odeur,  gives  rtse  to  a  solid  pyrogenous 
•eid,  and  the  usual  products  of  the  destructÎTe  distillation  of  vegetable  matter; 
and  carbonate  of  potassa,  mixed  with  eharcoal,  is  lefi.  Its  solution  is  pre> 
dpitated  by  solutions  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  which  form  insoluble  tar- 
trates,  and  by  acétate  of  lead,  forming  tartrate  of  lead.  If  chloride  of  barium 
thiows  down  a  precipitate  not  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  the  fact  indicates 
the  présence  of  a  sulpbate  ;  for  the  tartrate  of  baryta  is  soluble  in  this  acid, 
bot  not  the  sulpbate.  With  salifiable  bases  which  form  soluble  tartrates,  it 
gives  rise  to  dotible  salts,  oonsisting  ef  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  the 
tartrate  of  the  base  added.  Several'of  them  are  important  medicines,  and 
wiU  be  described  under  their  respective  titles.  Cream  of  tartar,  though 
«paringly  soluble  in  water,  becomes  abundantly  so  by  the  addition  of  borax 
or  boracic  acid.  Thèse  combinations  are  soroetimes  used  in  medicine,  aod 
will  be  described  under  borax.  (See  Sodm  Borat.) 

The  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce  is  not  a  pure  bitartrate  of  potassa.  It 
osnally  contains  from  two  to  five  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of  lime;  and  is  some- 
times  adulterated  with  sand,  clay,  and  similar  substances.  The  fraud  may 
be  easily  detected  by  the  sait  not  being  entirely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  or 
by  treating  it  with  a  hot  solution  of  potassa,  which  will  dissolve  the  cream  of 
tartar,  and  leave  the  adulterating  substances. 

(hmporition.  Cream  of  tartar  consista  of  two  eqs.  of  tartane  acid 
132,  one  of  potassa  47-15,  and  one  of  water  9=  188-15.  The  water  cannot 
be  expelled  without  decompoeing  the  sait,  and  is  snpposed  to  act  the  part  of 
a  base. 

Medieal  Propertiet  and  U$t».  Bitartrate  of  potassa  is  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  réfrigérant.  In  small  doses  it  acts  as  a  cooling  aperient,  in  large  ones 
as  a  hydragogae  eathartie,  prodticing  copions  watery  stools;  and  from  tins 
latter  property,  as  weil  as  its  tendency  to  excite  the  action  of  the  kidnejna, 
it  is  very  much  used  in  dropsical  affections.  It  is  frequently  preseribed  in 
eombination  with  sulphnr  or  jalap.  (See  Puhù  Jalapte  Composilus.)  Its 
«dation  in  boiling  water,  sweetened  with  sugar  and  allowed  to  eool,  forms 
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an  acid,  not  unpieasant,  reCrigerant  drink,  advantageoasly  a^  in  some 
fébrile  afiectiona,  and  frequendy  employed  aa  a  domestic  remedy.  The 
beverage  called  impérial  'u  a  drink  of  Ihia  kiod,  made  by  dissolving  half  an 
ounce  of  the  sait  in  tiiree  pinU  of  boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution 
four  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  lialf  an  oance  of  fresh  lemon  peei.  Cream 
of  tartar  whty  is  prepared  by  adding  about  two  drachnis  of  the  bitartrate  to 
a  pint  of  miik.  It  may  be  giren,  diluted  with  water,  in  dropsical  coin- 
plaints.  The  dose  of  cream  of  tartar  is  a  drachm  or  two  as  an  aperient  ; 
and  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  as  a  hydragogue  catharlic,  mixfd  with 
molasses  or  suspended  in  water.  As  a  diuretic  in  dropsical  cases,  it  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  or  two  drachms,  several  times 
aday. 

In  pharmaey,  cream  of  tartar  is  employed  to  obtain  the  neutral  tartrate  of 
potassa  (soluble  tartar),  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  (Rochelle  sait),  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassa  (tartar  emetic),  and  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa. 
Saturated  by  means  of  chalk,  its  second  eq.  of  acid  is  converted  into  tartrate 
of  lime,  which,  deeomposed  by  snlphurie  acid,  yields  tartaric  acid.  Deâa- 
grated  with  nitre,  it  is  converted  into  a  pore  form  Of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
called  sait  of  tartar.  (See  Potassa  Carbonas  Purut.)  In  the  laboratory  it  is 
used  to  procure  potassa  in  a  pure  state,  and  in  raaking  black  and  white  flux. 
Black  flux  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  cream  of  tartar  with  half  its  weight  of 
nitre  ;  and  white  flux,  by  a  similar  process,  with  twice  its  weight  of  the 
latter  sait. 

Off.  Prep.  Àcidum  Tartarieum,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.)  Antimonii  et  Potass» 
Tartras,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Decoctum  Scoparii,  Ed.;  Ferri  et  Po- 
tassffi  Tartras,  U.  S.,  Lond,,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Potassœ  Carbonas  Punis,  U.S., 
Ed.,'Dttb.;  Potassœ  Tartras,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Jalapc  Com> 
positus,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Scammonii  Compositus,  Ed.f 
8ods  et  Potasss  Tartras,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  B. 

POTASSE  CARBONAS  IMPURUS.  U.S. 
Impure  Carbonate  qf  Potassa. 

"  The  impure  carbonate  of  potassa  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of 
pearlash."  ^7:5'. 

qff:Sun.  POTASS-E  CARBONAS  IMPURA.  Lond.;  I.1XIVUS 
CINIS.  Dub. 

Pearlash,  Peirlashés,  Impore  potama,  Impore  aabcarbonate  of  potaara;  Potasne  da 
oommaroe,  Fr.,-  Rohe  Pottaacho,  Gtrm.,-  Potoech,  Dutch;  Potaske,  Dan.;  Potaska,  8wed.; 
Potaua  del  eominercio,  Jtal./  Cenizas  olaveladaa,  Span. 

The  alkali  potassa,  using  this  term  in  its  strict  sensé,  is  the  protoxide  of 
the  métal  potassium.  (See  Potassium.)  It  exists  in  various  states  of -com- 
bination  and  purity.  In  its  most  impure  state,  it  is  the  common  potash  of 
commerce.  This,  subjected  to  calcination,  becomes  somewhat  purer,  and  i* 
then  called  pearlash,  the  form  of  the  alkali  intended  to  be  designated  by  the 
officinal  name  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Natural  State  and  Préparation.  Potash  and  pearlash  of  commerce  are 
procured  from  the  ashes  of  wood,  by  lixiviation  and  the  subséquent  evapo- 
ration  of  the  solution  obtained.  The  alkali  exists  in  the  wood,  principally 
in  the  state  of  acétate  ;  and  being  of  a  fixed  and  incombustible  nature,  is  lefi 
behind  after  the  incinération.  The  wood  is  burnt  on  the  ground,  in  a  place 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  The  ashes  consist  of  a  soluble  and  insoluble  poiw 
tioD.     The  soluble  part  is  made  up  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  together  with 
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Ae  snlphate,  phosphate,  and  silicate  of  potassa,  and  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium and  eodiom  ;  and  the  insolnble  portion,  of  carbonate  and  siibphospbate 
of  lime,  alumina,  silica,  oxidized  iron  and  manganèse,  and  a  iittle  carbona- 
eeous  matter  that  had  escaped  combustion.  The  ashes  are  lixiviated  in 
barrds  with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  lime,  and  the  soluble  substances 
aboTe  mentioned  are  talien  up.  The  Uxivium  is  then  evaporated  in  iron 
kettles,  which  for  several  days  are  kept  constanlly  fuU.  The  evaporation 
û  côntinned  until  the  mass  bas  become  of  a  black  colour,  and  of  the  con- 
sistence  of  brown  sugar.  It  is  now  subjected  to  as  powerful  a  beat  as  can 
be  raised  by  the  beat  wood  fire  for  a  number  of  hours,  by  which  it  is  fused. 
Dnring  the  progress  of  the  fusion,  the  combustible  impurities  are  for  the 
mo«t  part  bnmt  ont,  and  a  gaseous  matter  is  emitted,  which  agitâtes  the  raore 
âoid  part.  When  the  fusion  is  complète,  the  liqnid  becomes  quiescent,  and 
looks  iike  melted  iron.  It  is  now  transferred,  by  means  of  large  iron  ladles, 
to  iron  pots,  where  it  congeals  in  cakes.  Thèse  are  broken  up  and  packed 
in  tight  barrels,  and  constitute  ihepotash  of  commerce.  (Dr.  G,  A.  Èogtra, 
in  SUliman's  Journal.) 

If  it  be  intended  to  *make  pearlaêh,  the  process  is  Taried.  In  ihis  case 
the  black  matter  of  the  coosistence  of  brown  sugar,  called  black  salts  by  our 
manafactorers,  instead  of  being  fused,  is  transferred  from  the  kettles  to  a 
laige  oven-sbaped  iumace,  so  constnicted  that  the  flame  may  be  made  to 
play  orer  the  alkaline  mass,  which  in  the  mean  time  is  stirred  by  means  oT 
an  inm  rod.  The  ignition  is  in  this  way  continued,  until  the  combustible 
imparities  aie  burat  ont,  and  the  mass,  from  being  black,  becomes  of  a  dirty 
Unish-wbite  colour.  (Bogers.) 

The  ashes  of  plants  amount  generally  to  not  more  than  a  few  parts  in  the 
hnndred  ;  and  of  thèse  a  portion  only  consists  of  potassa.  The  différent 
parts  of  the  same  vegetable,  and,  for  a  stronger  reason,  différent  plants,  fur- 
nish  variable  qnantities  of  ashes.  Ligneous  plants  furnish  less  than  herba- 
eeoDS,  the  trunk  less  than  the  branches,  and  the  branches  less  than  tbe 
leaves.  The  bark  yields  more  ashes  than  the  wood  ;  and  the  leaves  of  trees 
vhieh  drop  their  foliage  in  winter,  more  than  tbe  leaves  of  evergreens.  The 
ioQowing  table  gives  the  quantity  of  potassa  contained  in  the  ashes  of  one 
Aonsand  parts  of  différent  plants. 


Fine.     - 

045 

Pophr.  - 

0-75 

Krch.   ■ 

1-39 

Beeeb.  - 

1-45 

Oik,     . 

2-03 

Oiklnrk, 

2-08 

Bor.      - 

a-26 

Wiilow, 

2-85 

Liaden. 

3-27 

Elm.     . 

3-9 

Mapie,  - 

39 

Wheatstniw,    . 

418 

Flax,     . 

50 

R»ii.    . 

soe 

Commoa  thiitie. 

5-37 

Tio«  branche^ 

5-5 

Barlcy  strew,     • 

Beech  bark. 

Fera,     .  .  . 

Stalki  of  Indian  oom,    • 

SuD-fiower  «talka, 

Dry  oak  leaves, 

Common  nettle, 

Blaek  elder, 

Vetch,  .  ,■  . 

Poke,     .  -  . 

Wheat  stalks,  young,    ■ 

Dricd  itema  of  potatues, 

Wormwood, 

Fumitory, 

Angelica, 


5-8 

60- 

6Sir 

17'5 

19-4 

24-0 

95-0 

25'5 

27-5 

456 

47-0 

55-0 

73-0 

79-0 

96-3 


Commercial  Hutory.  Potasb  and  pearlash  are  made  in  those  conntries  in 
whieh  forests  abound.  Accordingly,  the  alkali  is  extensively  manufaCtured 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  constitntes  a  very  important  export  of 
this  eonntry.  It  is  prepared  chiefly  in  tbe  state  of  New  York,  which  is 
«npposed  to  fnmish  three-fourths  of  oor  exporta  of  this  alkali.  It  is  also 
prodaeed  in  onuiderable  qnantities  in  the  northem  countries  of  Europet 
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especially  in  Rossia,  and  on  tfae  shoras  of  the  Battic.  It  is  of  dlfficnni 
qualities  at  it  occura  in  oomiuerce,  beiag  more  or  leaa  pare  ;  and  is  général! y 
distingnished  by  the  country  or  place  of  manoTaoture,  as  Jhneriean,  Eu»- 
ticM,  Dantzic  potaah,  &c 

Fropalieê.  Potmh  is  in  the  fomi  of  fused  masses,  of  a  stony  appearancs 
and  hardneas,  and  oaustio  buminjf  taste.  Ils  coleor  is  vari^ied,  but  nA- 
dish  and  dark-brown  are  the  prédominant  haes.  When  ezposed  to  the  air 
it  absorba  moisture  and  deliqueaces  ;  and,  if  sufBciently  longexposed,  finally 
beeomes  liquid.  Pearlash  is  of  a  white  oolour,  with  usaaily  a  tioge  of 
bine.  Aa  it  oceurs  in  commerce,  it  is  in  ti^ht  casks,  containing  about  ihree 
hundred  and  fifty  pounda,  in  which  it  forma  one  entire  hard  concrète  masa. 
In  the  shops  it  is  found  in  coarse  powder,  intermingled  wiih  lumps  as  dog 
ont  of  the  caaks,  presenting  an  opaque  grannlar  appearance,  like  sait  or 
Havana  sugar.  It  is  a  deliqiMscent  sait,  and  haa  a  burning  alkaline  taate, 
but  no  smell.  It  is  solubie  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  irapurities,  whick 
ara  more  or  leas  in  quantity  aecording  to  the  quality  of  the  alkali,  of  whiek 
three  sorts  exist  in  the  market.  One  hundred  grains  of  that  of  médium 
quality  will  nentralize  about  iifty-eight  grains  of  sulphuric  acid.  Il  differs 
ffom  potash  principaliy  in  containing  less  combustible  impuriiies,  and  im. 
being  less  caustic  and  déliquescent.  The  colouring  mattar  of  both  thèse 
forms  of  alkali  is  derived  from  carbonaceous  impuriiies,  and  aanall  portioBS 
of  iron  and  manganèse. 

Composition.  The  basis  of  both  pot  and  pearlash  is  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa ;  but  this  is  associated  with  certain  calis  and  with  insoluble  impuriiie& 
Several  varieiies  of  potash  found  in  commerce  wera  analyzed  by  Vauquetin, 
whose  résulta  are  contained  in  the  foUowing  table.  The  quantity  examined 
of  each  kind  was  1152  parts. 


Caoalic 

Siilphate 

Chtoride  of 

Inaoluhie 

Carbon  ic 

KjNDS  or  POTASR. 

Hvdrate  of 

PoUSM. 

of  Potasaa. 

Potoasiam. 

Rcaidae. 

Acid  and 
Water. 

Aoierican  potuah, 

»)7 

154 

ao 

3 

119 

Rutsian  poUith, 

7T3 

65 

s 

56 

354 

Pearluih, 

754 

80 

4 

6 

308 

PoUsh  of  Trèvw, 

720 

165 

44 

34 

19» 

Danliic  potash. 

«03 

153 

14 

79 

304 

Polanh  of  Vmge», 

444 

148 

510 

34 

16 

Dy  the  above  table  it  is  perceived  that  the  American  potash  contains  74 
per  cent,  of  pure  hydrated  alkali,  and  the  Rusaian  67  per  cent  Pearlaab, 
it  is  eeen,  is  more  rich  in  carbonie  acid  than  potash  ;  and  this  result  of  wam- 
lysis  corresponds  with  the  qualilies  of  the  two  substances  as  prepared  in  th« 
United  States  ;  potash  being  known  to  be  far  more  caustic  than  pearlash. 
The  greater  causlicity  of  the  American  potash  compared  wiih  moet  of  the 
Tarieties  of  Europe,  probably  dépends  upon  the  use  of  lime  with  us,  whick 
is  not  mentioned,  as  being  employed  ra  the  preparation  of  the  commercial 
alkali,  in  the  beat  European  worka.  The  usual  saline  impuriiies  are  shown 
by  the  table  to  be  sulpbaie  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium.  Silicata 
of  potassa  is  also  présent.  The  insoluble  residue  consists  principaliy  of 
earbonaoaous  malteri  which  bas  eacaped  incinération-  Sometimea,  howeves^ 
inaolubla  mattefa  are  freudulently  added,  auch  as.  brtck>dust,  sand,  and  other 
aubalanœa. 

As  the  potaak  of  eommem  is  vriuaUe  in  the  arts  la  proportion  to  the 
^Biitily  of  reai  alkali  «faiok  it:caatBins,  itbecoeaea  importaat,  ie  se  vaitaUe 
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a  mibstance,  to  possess  an  easy  method  of  ascertaining  ils  quality  in  that 
tespecU  The  proeess  by  whicli  this  is  accorapiished  is  called  alkalimetty, 
aod  the  instrument  used  an  alkalimeter.  The  beat  mode  of  conduciing  tbe 
aseay,  which  is  applicable  to  the  commercial  forma  of  soda  as  well  as  those 
of  potassa,  is  that  proposed  by  Faraday,  and  described  by  Turner  as  follows. 
Take  a  cyliudrical  tube,  sealed  at  one  end,  nine  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
tbree-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  pour  inio  it  one  thousand  grains 
of  water,  marking  with  a  file  tlte  point  at  which  the  waler  stands.  Divide 
tbe  space  occupied  by  the  water  into  one  hundred  equal  paru,  graduatiug 
firom  above  downwards  ;  and,  opposite  to  the  numbers  23-44,  48-96.  54-63, 
and  65,  severally,  write  the  words  soda,  potasaa,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
carbonate  of  potassa.  Then  prépare  a  dilute  sulpliuric  acid,  having  the 
spécifie  gravity  l'127,  which  may  be  formed  by  adding  to  the  strong  acid 
about  four  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water.  An  acid  of  this  strength,  if 
added  to  the  tube  se  as  to  reach  to  any  one  of  the  heights  denoted  by  the 
above  numbers,  will  be  just  sufiScient  to  neutralize  one  hundred  grains  of 
the  alkali  written  opposite  to  it.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  diluie  acid 
be  added  until  it  stands  opposite  to  the  word  carbonate  of  potassa,  we  shall 
then  hâve  the  exact  quantity  necessary  to  neutralize  one  hundred  grains  of 
llial  carbonate  ;  and  if  we  add  pure  water,  until  tho  liquid  reaches  to  0,  or 
tbe  beginning  of  the  scale,  it  is  évident  that  the  acid  has  been  brought  to  the 
bulk  of  a  hundred  roeasures,  each  of  which  would  be  compétent  to  neutralize 
one  grain  of  the  carbonate  in  question.  AH  that  is  now  necessary,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  quality  of  any  commercial  sample  of  this  carbonate,  is  to 
dissolve  one  hundred  grains  of  it  in  warm  ws^ter,  filter  the  solution  to  re- 
move  insoluble  impurities,  and  add  by  degrees  the  dilute  acid  from  the  tube 
nntil  the  solution  is  exacdy  neutralized,  as  shown  by  litmus  paper.  'The 
namber  of  divisions  of  acid,.expended  in  attaining  this  point,  may  be  read  off 
firom  the  tube;  and  for  each  division  one  grain  of  real  carbonate  is  indicated. 

Pharmaceulical  Uses.  Pearlash  is  never  used  as  a  medicine  in  regular 
piactice,  being  considered  as  too  impure  ;  but  it  is  employed  pharmaceutically 
in  several  processes.  The  Dublin  Collège  uses  it  for  depriving  reciified  spirit 
of  water,  in  the  proeess  for  strengthening  il;  and  it  is  directed  to  be  purified 
io  ail  the  Pharmacopœias,  in  order  to  form  the  carbonate  of  potassa.  This 
lemark  is  applicable  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia;  for  although  pearlash 
has  been  cxpunged  from  the  officinal  list  of  that  work,  yet  it  is  mentioned 
nnder  the  name  of  "  potashes  of  commerce,"  as  the  proper  materiai  ibr  making 
the  carbonate. 

Offl  Prep.  Potassœ  Carbonas,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  B. 

POTASSE  CHLORAS.  Lonâ. 
Chlorate  of  Potassa. 

Ozymaritle  of  potam,  Hyperoiymuriats  of  potana  ;  Chlorate  de  potano,  Fr.;  Cblor- 
Morea  Kali,  Oerm. 

Chlorate  of  potassa  may  be  prepared  by  passing  an  excess  of  chlorine 
through  a  solution  of  either  caustic  hydrate,  or  carbonate  of  potassa.  At  first 
two  eqs.  of  chlorine  react  with  two  eqs.  of  potassa,  so  as  lo  form  one  eq.  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  one  eq.  of  hypochlorile  of  potassa  (2C1+2K0= 
KCI  +  KO.CIO).  Afierwards,  by  ihefuriher  action  of  the  chlorine,  more  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  is  formed,  and  the  oxygen  separated  from  the  potassa  con- 
rerts  the  hy pochlorous  acid  into  the  chloric,  and  consequently  the  hy pochroriie 
into  chlorate  of  potassa.  Thus,  4Cl+4KO+KO,CIO=4KCl+KO,C10i. 
49 
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The  chlorate,  being  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  is  separated  from  the 
chloride  of  potassium  by  prioriiy  or  crystallization.  When  carbonate  of 
potassa  is  used,  the  carbonic  acid  is  first  tranaferred  from  a  part  of  the  alkati 
to  the  remainder,  and  fiually  evolved. 

Graham  bas  devised  an  improved  procesa  for  obtaininff  this  sait.  It 
consista  in  roixing  the  carbonate  of  potassa  wiih  an  équivalent  quantity  of 
hydrate  of  lime,  before  submttting  it  to  the  action  of  chlorine.  The  gas  is 
absorbed  with  avidity,  and  the  mass  becomes  hot,  while  waier  is  given  off. 
The  lime  converts  the  carbonate  into  canstic  potassa,  and  the  reaction  thea 
takes  place  between  six  eqs.  of  potassa  and  six  of  chlorine,  with  the  resnlt 
of  forming  five  eqs.  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  one  of  chlorate  of  potassa. 
(6K0+6C1=5KC1+K0,C10,.)  The  producls  are,  therefore,  caibonale  of 
lime,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  chlorate  of  potassa.  The  chloride  and  chlo- 
rate are  separated  from  the  carbonate  by  solution  in  hot  water,  and  the  chlo- 
rate from  the  chloride  by  priority  of  crystallization  as  before. 

Properlie».  Chlorate  of  potassa  is  a  white  anhydroos  sait,  of  a  cooling 
and  slightly  acerb  taste.  It  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  plates  of  a  pearly 
lustre.  It  is  soluble  in  sixteen  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  two  and  a  balf 
parts  of  boiling  water.  When  thrown  on  burning  coals,  it  augmenta  their 
combustion  remarkably.  This  property  is  due  to  the  présence  of  oxygen, 
which  may  be  evolved  from  the  sait  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  39  per  cent, 
by  heating  it  a  little  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  residue  is  chloride  of 
potassium. 

Chlorate  of  potassa  is  characterized  by  giving  ont  oxygen  npon  fbsion,  aod 
leaving  a  residue  of  chloride  of  potassium  ;  by  becoming  first  yellow  and 
then  red  by  admixiure  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  that 
acid  evolving  chlorous  acid  gas  (quadroxide  of  chlonne),  known  by  its  yellow 
colour,  and  explosive  property  when  heated  ;  by  its  bleaching  power  when 
mixed  fîrst  with  muriatic  acid  and  then  with  water  ;  and  by  its  property  of 
exploding  violently  when  triturated  with  a  small  portion  of  sulphiir  or  phoe- 
phorus.  Its  usnal  impurity  is  chloride  of  potassium,  which  may  be  detected 
by  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  being  produced  on  the  addition  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  chloric  acid  75-42,  and  one  of  potassa 
4716=122-57. 

Médical  Propertits  and  Uses.  Chlorate  of  potassa  is  ranked  va  a  réfri- 
gérant and  diuretic.  From  expérimenta  made  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  and 
others,  it  gives  a  bright  scarlet  colour  to  the  venous  blood,  and  passes  tm- 
decomposed  into  the  urine.  The  first  trials  made  with  it  as  a  medicine  were 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  it  would  prove  an  oxygenating  remedy; 
and  hence  it  was  employed  in  scorvy,  which  was  supposed  to  dépend  upon 
a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  System,  and  in  syphilis  and  liver  complaint  as 
a  substitute  for  mercury,  which  minerai  was  held  by  some  to  act  in  thèse 
affections  by  impartiDg  oxygen.  In  scurvy  it  appears  to  hâve  acted  benefi- 
cially,  but  not  on  the  principle  which  induced  its  trial  ;  as  it  would  seem  not 
to  be  decomposed  in  the  system.  It  bas  been  employed  by  Dr.  Stevens  and 
others  as  a  remedy  for  certain  fevers,  and  for  malignant  choiera,  to  supply 
a  supposed  deficiency  of  saline  matter  in  the  blood.  Dr.  Henry  Hunt  recom- 
mends  it  stroiigly  in  cancrum  oris,  given  in  solution,  in  divided  doses,  to  the 
amount  of  from  twenly  to  sixty  grains  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the 
âge  of  thechild.  It  lessens  thefetorandsalivationattendantonthedisease.and 
promotes  the  granulation  of  the  sores.  With  this  treatment  Dr.  Hunt  conjoins 
the  use  of  an  aperientof  rhubarb  and  sulphate  of  potassa  with  a  grain  of  calomel, 
•ometimes  repeated  occasionally  during  the  progress  of  the  cure.  (BraiA- 
ioaité's  Retrospect,  viii.  148.)  For  an  accoont  of  the  physiological  effecis  of 
chlorate  of  potassa,  and  the  trials  which  bave  been  made  with  it  as  a  medi- 
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eine,  the  reader  is  leferred  to  Pereira's  Eléments  of  Materia  Medica,  2d  éd., 
1842.     The  doee  is  from  ten  (o  thirty  grains. 

Chlorate  of  potassa  is  used  to  obtain  pure  oxygen  ;  to  make  matches  which 
Iake  fire  by  rrictton,  or  wben  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  to  prépare  prim- 
ing  for  canoon  and  fire-arms.  B. 

POTASSiE  NITRAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

Nitre,  Saltpetre;  Nitrate  de  potasse,  Azotate  de  potasse.  Salpêtre,  Fr.;  Balpetersanres 
Kati,  Salpeter,  Otrm..-  Salpeter,  Vutch,  Dan.,  Sued.-  Nitro,  Itat.,  Span.,  Port. 

Nitre  or  saltpstre  is  both  a  natural  and  artificial  production.  It  is  found 
leady  formed  in  many  conntries,  existing  in  the  soil  on  which  it  forms  a 
ffaline  efflorescence,  in  the  fissures  of  calcareous  rocks,  and  in  caves.  It  haa 
been  found  in  différent  parts  of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Peru;  but  the 
eoantry  in  which  it  is  most  abundantly  produced  is  India,  from  which  the 
principal  part  is  furnished  for  the  demands  of  commerce.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  found  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky.  It  exists,  in  thèse  Slates,  for  the  most  part,  in  cavems  situated 
in  limestone  rock,  called  saltpetre  caves,  and  is  associated  with  nitrate  of 
lime.  The  earths  contained  in  them  are  lixiviated,  and  yield,  according  to 
tkeir  richnees,  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  crude  nitre  to  the  bushel.  Thèse 
eavea  are  particularly  numerous  in  Kentucky,  and  furnished  a  large  portion 
of  the  nitre  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  late  war.  It  exista 
alao  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  having  been  found  in  borage,  tobacco,  bug- 
losa,  parietaria,  hemiock,  and  the  sun-flower.  The  artificial  sources  of 
nitre  are  certain  mixtures  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  with  wood<- 
ashea  and  calcareous  matter,  called  nitre  beds;  and  certain  materials,  im- 
pcegnated  with  saltpetre,  consisting  principally  of  oid  plaster,  derived  from 
the  démolition  of  old  buildings. 

Prquarationfrom  ils  Natural  Sources.  In  India  the  saline  earth,  which 
OD  an  average  contains  seven  parts  of  nitre  in  a  thousand,  is  placed  in  large 
mud  filters  lined  with  stiff  clay,  on  which  wood-ashes  bave  been  previousïy 
laid.  Water  is  added,  and  the  solution  filters  throngh  the  wood-ashes, 
with  the  effect  of  converting  any  nitrate  of  lime  présent,  which  amounts  to 
neariy  one  per  cent.,  into  nitrate  of  potassa.  The  solution  obtained  is 
eraporated  in  earthen  pots,  filtered,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  im- 
pure nitre  thus  obtained  contains  from  45  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  pure  sait. 
It  ia  redissolved  and  crystallized  by  the  native  merchants,  and  thrown  into 
«ommerce  under  the  name  of  crude  saltpetre. 

Artxfiàal  Préparation.  The  plan  of  forming  saltpetre  in  artificial  nitre- 
beds  is  principally  practised  in  Germany  ;  while  the  method  of  obtaining  it 
from  old  plaster  rubbish  is  followed  in  France,  .artificial  nUre-beds  are 
formed  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  together  with  ashes  and  calcareous 
earth,  which  are  mixed  up  with  a  portion  of  loose  soil  and  placed  under 
•heds,  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain  ;  while  the  aides  are  left  open  to  permit 
the  free  access  of  air.  The  matter  is  disposed  in  little  ranges  or  heaps, 
which  are  frequently  tnmed  over  with  a  spade,  and  sprinkled  with  urine,  as 
a  sabstance  containing  a  large  quantiiy  of  nitrogen.  At  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  this,  by  uniting 
with  the  potassa  existing  in  the  vegetable  remains,  forras  nitre.  When  the 
contents  of  the  bed  contain  about  four  ounres  of  the  sait  for  every  cubic  foot 
of  the  materials,  they  are  deemed  fît  to  be  lixiviated.  The  lixiviation  is 
perfonned  with  boiling  water,  which  is  repeatedly  thrown  upon  freah  poi- 
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(ions  of  the  mass,  until  the  solntion  obtained  is  safficienlly  strong.  The 
lisivium  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  contains  chiefljr  the  nitrate  of  potassa, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  of  the  nitrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
of  common  sait.  The  earthy  nitrates  are  then  decomposed  by  a  solution  of 
.  wood-ashee,  which,  by  fnrniehing  potassa,  converts  them  into  nitre,  and 
précipitâtes  the  earths.  The  solution  being  further  evaporated,  the  common 
sait  rises  to  the  surface  as  a  scnm,  and  is  removed.  The  solution  is  then 
allowed  to  eool,  and  the  nitre  crystallizes  in  dirty  white  crystals,  called 
crude  nitre. 

When  obtained  from  old  plaster  rubbish,  the  material  is  redaced  to 
povdei:  and  lisiviated,  in  order  to  ezhaust  it  of  every  thing  soluble.  The 
solution  is  found  to  contain  the  nitrates  of  potassa  and  lime,  and  common 
•ait,  and  is  treated  with  wood-ashes,  which  couvert  the  nitrate  of  lime  into 
nitrate  of  potassa,  with  précipitation  of  the  earth  as  a  carbonate.  The  liqaor 
is  separated  from  the  precipitate  and  concenirated  by  beat  ;  and  the  common 
sait  as  it  rises  to  the  surface  is  skimmed  off.  When  the  solution  is  so  stiong 
as  to  mark  45"  of  Baumé's  areometer,  it  is  allowed  to  cooI  and  crystallize  ; 
and  the  crystals  form  the  crade  nitre  of  this  process.  The  sait  obtained  in 
this  way  generally  contains  from  85  to  68  per  cent  of  pnre  nitre  ;  the  re- 
inainder  being  made  np  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  certain  déliquescent  salis. 
The  détails  of  this  process,  as  practised  in  Paris,  are  given  with  minuteness 
by  Thenard, 

Purification,  Nitrate  of  potassa,  as  first  obtained,  either  from  nataral 
or  artificial  sources,  is  called  in  commerce  cntde  stdtpttre,  and  requires  to 
be  puri£ed  or  reâned  before  it  can  be  used  in  medicine,  or  in  most  of  the 
arts.  The  process,  which  is  founded  principaily  on  the  fact  that  nitre  i» 
more  selnble  than  common  sait  in  hot  water,  is  conducted  in  the  foilow- 
ing  manner  in  France.  Thirty  parts  of  the  saltpetre  are  boiled  irith  six 
parts  of  water,  and  the  portion  which  remains  undissolved,  et  is  deposited, 
eonsisting  of  common  sait,  is  carefully  removed.  As  the  ebullition  pnv 
ceeds,  a  little  water  is  added  from  time  to  time,  to  hold  the  nitre  in  solution. 
'When  common  sait  cesses  to  be  separated,  the  solotion  is  clarified  with 
glue,  and  more  water  is  added  at  intervais,  nntil  the  whole  amounts,  includ- 
ing  that  previously  added,  to  ten  parts.  The  clear  solution  is  nnw  trana* 
ferred  to  large,  shallow  copper  coolers,  where  it  is  agitated  with  wooden 
instruments  to  hasten  the  cooling,  and  to  cause  the  nitre  to  crystallize  in 
amall  grains.  The  purification  is  completed  by  washing  the  sait  with  water, 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre,  in  a  kind  of  wooden  hopper,  with  holes  in 
the.botlom  stopped  with  pegs.  The  liquid  employetl  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  contact  with  ihe  nitre  for  several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is 
permitted  to  drain  off  by  taking  ont  the  pegs.  The  sait  being  now  dried,  ita 
purification  is  completed. 

In  Sweden,  the  process  of  purification  is  conducted  in  a  différent  manner. 
The  solution  of  the  crude  nitre  is  boiled,  until  a  saline  crust  (common  sait) 
forma  on  its  surface,  and  until  it  is  so  far  conrentrated  that  a  small  portion 
of  it  crystallizes  upon  cooling.  The  crust  being  removed,  the  solution  is 
filtered,  and  diluted  with  l-48th  of  water,  with  a  view  to  relain  in  solution 
the  common  sait,  which,  being  somewhat  less  soluble  in  nold  than  in  boiU 
ing  water,  would  otherwise  be  in  part  precipitated  on  réfrigération.  The 
solntion  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and,  at  the  moment  crystals  begin  to  form, 
is  stirred  constantly  to  cause  the  sait  to  crystallize  in  small  grains.  Th« 
granular  sait  is  then  washed  after  the  French  meihod,  as  above  described, 
dried,  and,  being  fused,  is  cast  in  sheet  iron  moulds  so  as  to  form  masses, 
each  weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds.  The  préparation  of  nitre  in  this 
manner  by  fusion  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  attended  with  several  advanr 
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tages  ;  aach  as  ils  occupying  less  space,  its  losing  nothing  by  waste  in  trans- 
portation,  aod  ia  ils  presenting,  in  tbis  state,  an  obvioDs  index  of  its  quality. 
This  iodex  i«  the  character  of  its  fracture.  When  the  sait  is  perfectly  pure,  the 
ftaetare  is  radiated,  the  radii  being  generally  large.  The  présence  of  l-80lh 
of  common  sait  renders  the  radii  smaller;  and  of  l-40th  or  a  larger  quanlity 
produces  a  zone  in  the  substance  of  the  mass,  devoid  of  the  radiated  struc- 
tnre,  or  causes  this  structure  to  disappear  entirely.  On  the  other  haod,  the 
process  by  fusion  has  the  disadyantage  of  conrerting  the  sait  in  part  into 
hyponitcite  when  heated  too  high,  and  of  rendering  it  difBcult  to  pulverize. 

CoBunereial  JSsiory.  Nitre  is  receired  in  thiscountry  from  Calcutta  in 
the  slate  of  crude  saltpetre,  packed  in  grass  cloth  bags,  containing  from  one 
hundced  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  ((ounds.  The  greater 
portion  of  it  arrives  in  Boston.  Ils  quality  varies  considerably.  Thaï  which 
«omes  in  dirty  yellow  crystals  is  called  crude  saUpelre}  while  the  fioer  lots, 
io  unall,  comparatively  clear  crystals,  approaching  to  white,  are  called  Eatt 
Jndîa  re/med.  Very  litile  crude  saltpetre  is  at  présent  prepared  in  the  United 
States,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  that  from  India.  The  refined  salt- 
petre is  almost  exclusively  prepared  by  our  own  chemists  ;  and  a  considérable 
portion  of  it  is  exported. 

As  eonnected  wiih  the  subject  of  saltpetre,  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place 
to  notice  what  is  inoorrectly  called  South  Jitnerican  ndtpelre,  considérable 
qnantities  of  which  bave  been  received  within  a  few  years  from  Peru.  It 
is  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and  cornes  in  bags  containing  abont  two  hundred  and 
aeveoty  ponnds  of  the  sait  in  the  cmde  state.  This  nitrate  is  coming  into 
iKe  wtth  our  manufaeturing  chemists,  and  is  better  suited  tban  nitre  for  pre- 
paring  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  on  account  of  the  greater  proportional 
qoantity  of  acid  which  it  contains.  It  is,  however,  not  applicable  to  the 
pnrpose  of  making  gunpowder,  from  its  tendeney  to  absorb  moisture. 

Pn^pertie».  Nitre  is  a  white  sait,  possessing  a  sharp,  cooling,  and  slighlly 
bitterish  taste,  and  generally  crystalliaed  in  long,  striated,  semi-transparent, 
six-sided  prisms,  wiih  dihedral  summits.  It  dissolves  in  four  or  Ave  times 
ils  weight  of  cold,  and  in  about  two-fifths  of  ils  weight  of  boiling  water.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  bot  insoIuUe  in  absolute  alcohol.  It 
nndergoes  no  altération  in  the  air,  uniess  this  be  very  moisi.  It  contains  no 
water  of  crystallization  ;  but  is  apt  to  hold  a  portion  of  liquid,  mechanically 
lodged  within  the  substance  of  the  crystals.  Tbis  is  partieularly  the  case 
witb  the  large  crystals,  and,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  a  source  of  im- 
pnrity  ;  as  the  liquid  in  question  is  a  portion  of  the  mother-waters  in  which 
they  were  formed.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Berzelius  recommends  that 
the  solution  of  the  pnrified  sait  sbould  be  agitated,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  shoot 
iatosmofl crystals.  When  exposed  to  heat,  nitre  fuses  at  about  662°.  The 
fesed  mass,  when  cast  in  moulds,  or  fiurmed  into  little  eircular  cakes,  con- 
atitates  that  form  of  nitre  kept  in  the  shops  nnder  the  name  of  crystal 
wtmeral  or  soi  prunelle.*  If  the  heat  be  increased,  the  sait  is  decomposed, 
evolves  pure  oxygen,  and  is  reduced  to  the  slate  of  hyponitrite,  which, 
when  mbbed  to  powder,  emits  orange-cotoured  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  and 
nitric  oxide,  on  the  addition  of  sulphurie  acid.  Upon  a  fnrther  continuance 
of  the  beat,  the  byponitroos  acid  itself  ie  decomposed,  and  a  large  additional 

•  Sttl  mmnetle,  as  direeted  to  be  made  Wt  the  Freneli  Codex,  ii  >  mixtare  of  nitrate 
and  (olpaate  of  potaaaa.  It  il  prepared  by  [u»mg  nitre  in  a  Heasian  crucible,  addintr 
l>l38th  part  of  solphur,  and  pouring  out  the  product  on  a  imaoth  marble  slab,  whcrc  it 
ia  allowed  to  congoal.  The  aulphur  immediately  taltes  fire,  and  by  combininp  wilh  oxy- 
fen  from  a  part  of  the  nitre,  becomes  aoiphuric  acid,  whicb  then  anites  with  Iho  potaaaa 
of  tUs  sait,  and  ibrins  talpbste  of  potaaia. 
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qnantity  of  oxygen  is  evolTed,  eontaminated,  however,  with  more  or  lésa 
nitrogen.  The  residuum,  after  the  gaseous  mauer  has  ceased  to  conie over,  is, 
acconiing  to  Berzelius,  a  compound  of  potassa  wiih  nitric  oxide;  but,  some- 
times  at  least,  it  is  the  teroside  of  potassium,  as  was  observed  about  thesatne 
time  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Bridges,  of  this  city.  On  account  of 
the  large  quantity  of  oxygea  which  it  contains,  oitre  increases  the  combus- 
tion of  many  substances  in  a  remarkable  degree.  When  thrown  on  burning 
ooals,  it  deflagrates  wiih  bright  scintillations.  Nitre  may  be  readily  recog- 
nised  by  its  efTect  in  increasing  the  combustion  of  live  coals,  when  thrown 
upon  them  ;  and  by  evolving  white  or  reddish  vapours  on  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Its  most  usual  impnriiy  is  common  sait,  which  is  seldom 
entirely  absent,  and  which  injures  il  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Tbe 
présence  of  this  sait  is  readily  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver.  If  a  sniphate 
be  présent  it  will  cause  a  precipitate  to  be  formed  with  chloride  of  barinm. 
Lime  is  indicated  by  a  precipitate  being  produced  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
The  refined  or  purified  saltpelre  of  commerce  may  be  deemed  the  officinal 
nitre,  and  is  sufficiently  pure  for  médical  ose.  Nevertheiess,  the  Dublin 
Collège,  with  neediess  refinement,  has  giyen  a  formula  for  its  purification. 
(See  Potattte  Nitras  Purificalum.)  Nitrate  of  potassa  is  composée  of  one 
eq.  of  nitric  acid  54,  and  one  of  potassa  47*15=:  lOi-15. 

Médical  Properties  and  Vtet,  Nitre  is  considered  réfrigérant,  dinretic, 
and  diaphoretlc,  and  is  much  used  in  inflammatory  diseases.  It  is  known 
to  be  a  powerful  antiseptic.  It  generaliy  promotes  the  sécrétion  of  urine 
and  sweat,  lessens  the  beat  of  the  body  and  the  frequency  of  the  puise, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  kcep  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  condition.  It  is  very 
frequently  prescribed  with  tartar  emetic  and  calomel,  forming  a  combination 
usualiy  called  the  nilrout  powder,  which  promotes  most  of  tbe  sécrétions, 
particulariy  ihose  of  the  liver  and  skin,  and  which  in  many  cases  is  advan- 
tageously  employed  in  lessening  and  modifying  fébrile  excitement.  The 
formula  usualiy  preferred  is  eight  or  ten  grains  of  nitre,  tbe  eighth  of  a  grain 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  from  a  fonnh  to  half  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  exhibited 
erery  two  or  three  hours.  Nitre  is  frequently  giren  in  active  hemorrhages, 
particulariy  htemoptysis,  and  is  useful  as  an  ingrédient  in  gargles,  in  certain 
stages  of  inflammatory  sorethroat.  Dr.  Frisi,  an  Ilalian  physician,  has  found 
it  very  eificacious  io  a  case  of  obstinate  spasmodic  asthma,  in  giving  speedy 
relief,  and  in  cutting  short  tlie  attack  as  often  as  it  was  repeated.  In  the  form 
of  sal  prunelle,  it  is  rnbbed  with  advantage  on  ehapped  lips.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  dissoWed  in  water  or  some  mucilagioous  llnid,  and 
repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  From  one  to  three  drachms  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  cosrse  of  the  day.  If  given  too  freely,  or  for  too  long  a 
period,  it  is  apt  to  excite  pains  in  the  stomach.  In  an  overdose,  (half  an 
onnce  to  an  ounce  or  more,)  taken  in  concentrated  solution,  it  causes  beat  and 
pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting  and  purging  of  blood,  great  prostration,  con- 
vulsions, and  sometimes  deatb.  On  dissection,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  foond  inâamed.  The  treatment  in  sueh  cases  consists  in  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  poison  from  the  stomach,  and  in  the  administration  of  mueiia- 
ginous  and  demulcent  drinks,  laudanum  to  allay  pain  and  irritation,  and  cor- 
dials  to  sostain  the  sinking  powers  of  the  System.    No  antidote  is  known. 

Notwithstanding  the  toxical  properties  of  nitre  when  taken  in  a  large  dose 
in  concentrated  solution,  it  may  be  given,  in  divided  doses,  to  the  extent  of 
one  or  two  oonces  in  twenty-four  hours,  provided  it  be  largely  diluted  wiih 
water.  It  is  principally  in  acute  rheumatism  that  large  doses  of  this  sait 
hâve  been  given,  and  both  M.  Gendrin  and  M.  Martin-Solon  bear  testimony 
to  ils  remarkable  efiicacy  in  that  disease,  after  ample  expérience  with  its  use 
in  two  of  the  hoapitals  of  Paris.    Dr.  Henry  Bennet,  of  London,  also  speaks 
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UgUy  of  its  effieacy  in  tbe  same  «Usease.  It  may  be  given  in  qaantides, 
Tarying  from  six  to  sixteen  draclitns  in  tweaty-four  houn,  dissolved  in 
iweetened  barley  water,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  sait  to  a 
pint  and  a  half  or  two  piots  of  the  liquid.  Âdministered  in  this  manner,  the 
principal  action  of  the  sdt  is  that  of  a  sédative  on  the  circulation,  decreasing 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  puise,  wilhout  exercising  any  injurious  efiëct 
CD  tbe  heart  or  kidneys. 

Pharmaceutical  Uses,  4re.  In  pharmacy  nitre  is  employed  to  form  crocus 
of  antÏBony,  (see  London  proeen  for  tartar  tmetie,)  and  to  procure  nitric 
aeid.  It  is  aiso  used  in  the  formulas  of  tlie  United  States  Pharmacopceia 
for  obtaining  sveet  spirit  of  nitre  and  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  {tait  of 
iarUur).  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  moxa,  and  is  employed  in  pre- 
puÏBg  the  sulphate  of  potassa  with  sulplinr  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège.  In 
liie  laboratory  it  is  used  as  an  oxidizing  agent,  and  to  yield  oxygen  at  a  red 
beat.  In  tbe  arts,  it  is  employed  ia  tlie  production  of  aquaforlis,  ihe  manu- 
fiwtnre  «f  sulphuric  acid,  and  ihe  fabrication  of  gunpowder. 

Offl  Prep.  Acidum  Nilricam,  Lond.,  Ed.,  DÙb.;  Antimonii  Potassio- 
tartras,  Loînd.}  Potass»  Carbonas  Purus,  V.  S.}  Potassae  Nitras  Purificai- 
tnm,  Dub,;  Potasses  Sulphas  cum  Sulphure,  Ed.}  Spiritus  ^theris  Nitrici, 
V.  &;  Ungnentum  Sulphuria  Compositum,  U.  S.,  Lond,  B. 

POTASSiE  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Sulphate  of  Potassa. 

Vitriolated  lartar  ;  Tortanim  Titriolatom,  Arcanum  duplicatum,  Sal  de  doobus,  hat.; 
Mfile  do  potaaae.  Potasse  vitrioWe,  Fr.;  Schwefèlsaures  Kali,  Vitriolisirtir  Weinstein, 
Otrm.;  Sollàlo  di  potasia,  hai. 

Several  ehemical  processes  gfive  rise  (o  sulphate  of  potassa  as  a  secondary 
frodnet.  Thns  it  is  produced  in  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  from  a  mixture 
of  nitre  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  sulphate  of  iron  ;  in  the  décomposition 
of  snlphate  of  magnesia  by  carbonate  of  (Kttassa,  in  order  to  form  carbonate 
of  magnesia;  and  during  the  combustion  of  tbe  mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphnr 
in  tlie  manufacture  of  «ulphuric  acid.  (See  Acidum  Niiricum,  and  Acidum 
Sulphwricum.)  When  nitric  acid  is  obtained  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  nitre 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  the  residue  consista  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  and  sulphate 
of  potassa,  the  latter  of  which,  being  alone  soluble,  is  separated  by  means  of 
water,  and  crystallized  from  its  solution,  The  residue  of  the  combustion  of 
solphnr  and  nitre,  in  making  sulphuric  acid,  is  an  impure  sulphate  of  potassa 
Biixed  with  sulphnr,  and  is  not  purified  for  use  in  medicine,  but  sold  to  the 
tinm  makers. 

The  Briiish  Collèges  agrée  in  obtaining  sulphate  of  potassa  from  tbe  sait 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid.  Tbe  sait  is  a  superenl- 
pbxte  of  potassa,  and  must  be  so  treated  as  to  bring  it  to  the  neutral  state. 
The  London  Collège  brings  it  to  this  state  by  igniting  it  in  a  crocible  ;  the 
Dublin  Collège,  by  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassa; 
and  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  by  removing  the  excess  by  the  addition  of  white 
marbie,  which  coa  verts  it  into  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime.  The  directions 
of  the  London  CoUege  are  as  foUows.  **  Take  of  the  sait  which  remains 
afier  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  two  pounds,  boiling  water  two  gallons. 
Ignite  the  sait  in  a  crucible  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  entirely 
expelled;  then  boil  it  in  the  two  gallons  of  water  until  a  pellicle  forms,  and 
the  liqoor  being  strained,  set  it  aside  that  crystais  may  form.  Pour  off  tbe 
liqnor  from  the  crystais  and  dry  them."  Sulphate  of  potassa  is  placed  in  the 
Maleria  Medica  list  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  and  therefore  no  process  is 
girea  for  obtaining  it. 
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Proptrtiu.  Salphate  of  potassa  ia  a  white,  anhyditras  sait,  in  the  fonn 
of  Mnall,  aggregated,  transparent,  very  hard  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air, 
having  the  shape  uaaally  of  short  aix-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-siderf 
pyramids,  and  poesessing  a  nauseons,  somewhat  bitter  taste.  It  is  slowly 
soluble  in  about  nine  and  a  half  Urnes  its  weight  of  oold,  and  in  less  thaa 
four  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  {Gay-Luasae.)  Added  to  a  sohitMNi 
of  salphate  of  alumina,  it  générâtes  alum,  recognised  by  the  octohedral  shafie 
of  its  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  taftaric  acid,  wbich  forms  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  and  by  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  silver,  and  lead, 
iorming  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  sulphates.  This  sait  is  not  subjeet  ta 
adultération.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sulphuric  acid  40-1,  and  one  of  potassa 
47'16=87-26. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Sulphate  of  potassa  is  a  mild  purgative, 
operating  wilhout  beat,  pain,  or  other  symptom  of  irritation.  In  sroall 
dosée,  from  a  scniple  to  half  a  drachm,  it  opérâtes  as  an  aperient,  and  it 
nseful  in  reraoving  obstructions  ;  in  larger  doses,  of  four  or  five  drachme, 
it  acte  slowly  as  a  purge.  Combined  with  rhubarb,  in  the  proportion  of 
•bout  a  drachm  of  the  sait  to  ten  grains  of  the  root,  Dr.  Fordyce  found  it 
an  excellent  alterative  cathartic  in  the  viscéral  obstructions  of  children,  clw 
racterized  by  a  tumid  abdomen,  and  defeotive  digestion  and  nutrition  ;  and 
we  can  bear  testimony  to  its  efficacy  in  thèse  cases  from  our  own  expéri- 
ence. Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  stales  that  this  sait,  in  combination  either  with 
rhubarb  or  aloes,  has  proved  in  his  hands  *'  more  useful  than  any  of  the 
other  saline  purgatives,  in  jaundice  and  dyspeptic  affections."  It  enten 
into  the  composition  of  Dover's  powder. 

Notwithstanding  the  gênerai  sentiment  of  practitioners  as  to  the  mildness 
and  safety  of  salphate  of  potassa  as  a  purgative,  several  cases  hâve  been  lat- 
-leriy  reported  in  the  Joarnals  of  supposed  poisoning  from  its  use.  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  it  is  frequently  given  as  an  aperient  after  delivery,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  or  drying  up  the  milk.  M.  Moritz  attributed 
fiie  poisonous  effects  of  the  sait  in  the  case  which  came  under  his  notiae  to 
the  présence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  salphate  of  zinc;  but  bis  ezplanation 
cannot  be  admitted  as  adéquate.  In  other  cases,  the  sait,  though  found  to  be 
pare,  seemed  to  act  as  a  poison.  Still,  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit  that 
■ulphate  of  potassa  is  poisonous.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  apparently  acted  . 
as  Buch,  its  effects  may  be  attributed  sometimes  to  the  largeiiesa  of  the  dose 
in  which  it  was  administered,  and  perhaps  aiso  to  the  insuAiciency  of  tbe 
water  used  to  dissolve  it, — at  otiier  times,  where  the  dose  used  was  moderale, 
to  the  existence  of  a  prédisposition  to  gastric  inflammation.  For  further 
information  in  relation  to  this  subjeet,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  interesting 
paper,  by  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  in  the  ^mer,  Joum,  of  the  Med.  Sci- 
eneet,  N.  6.,  viJ.  88. 

Oj^.  Prep.  Pilulffi  Colocynthidis  Oompositœ,  DtA.,  Ed.;  Pilnlae  Opii 
■ire  Thebaiose,  Ed.;  Pulvis  Ipecacuanh«e  et  Opii,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dttb.; 
Fulvis  Salinus  Compositns,  Éid.,  Bub^  B. 

POTASSU  FERROCYANURETUM.  U.S. 
Ferrocyanuret  of  Potassium. 
Off.  Syn.  POTASSII  FERROCYANIDUNf.  Ltmd.,  Ed. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potatuiiim,  Fcrrocyanate  of  potassa,  Ferropriis^iale  of  potassa,  Prus. 
tiate  of  potassa  ;  Prnio-eyanure  jaune  de  (cf  et  de  potassium,  Fr.i  Cyanuisenkaiiom,  Gtr». 

This  is  the  yellow  double  cyannret  of  potassium  and  iron,  the  sait  from 
whi^  the  eyanuret  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  ealcination  at  a  iow  red 
beat  (See  Potassii  Cyanuretum.) 
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This  sait  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  calcining  animal  mattera,  aoch 
aa  dried  blood,  hoofs,  homs,  and  otiier  substances  rich  in  nilrogen,  with 
the  pearlash  of  commerce,  in  an  egg-ehaped  iron  pot,  dissoWing  the  calcined 
mass,  after  cooling,  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution  so  aa  to  crystal» 
lize.  The  reqnisite  iron  for  forming  the  sait  is  derived  from  the  pots  and 
alirrers  osed  in  the  process.     Occasionally  iron  filings  are  added. 

Propertie».  Ferrocyannret  of  potassium  is  in  large,  beautifui,  transparent, 
permanent,  foar-sided,  tabalar  crystals,  of  a  Icmon-yellow  colour,  devoid  of 
odoar,  but  possessing  a  sweetish,  yet  somewhat  bitter,  saline  taate.  It  dis- 
solves in  between  three  and  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  about 
its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  acts  bnt 
slighdy,  if  at  ail,  on  turmeric  paper.  The  alkaline  reaction,  when  it  occurs,  is 
probably  owing  to  the  présence  of  a  little  free  potassa  retained  by  the  water 
of  crystallization.  {R.  PtùKps.)  When  heated  to  140°  it  loses  its  water  of 
erystallization,  amoonting  to  13*6  per  cent,  and  becomes  white.  When 
^ited,  the  fized  rèsidue  amonnts  to  18-7  per  cent  of  sesqniozide  of  iron, 
lesnlting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  of  the  sait  It  is  characterized  by 
striking  a  deep  blue  colour  with  the  salts  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron,  a  deep 
brown  one  wilh  the  salts  of  copper,  and  a  white  one  with  those  of  zinc  ;  the 
several  précipitâtes  formed  being  cyannrets  of  the  respective  metals.  Ferro- 
eyanaret  of  potassium  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  130'8, 
one  of  cyanuret  of  iron  54,  and  three  of  water  27=211-3.  The  water  présent 
is  jnst  suflîcient  to  convert  the  iron  and  potassium  into  protoxides,  and  the 
eyanogen  into  hydroeyanic  acid.  Apart  from  the  water  présent,  it  is  gene- 
lally  considered  to  consist  of  a  compound  radical,  ealled /erroct/ano^en, 
formed  of  three  eqs.  of  eyanogen  and  one  of  iron  (tercyanaret  of  iron), 
nnited  with  two  eqs.  of  potassium.  Hence  its  officinal  name.  This  sait  is 
lemarkably  pure  as  it  oecnrs  in  commerce. 

Médical  Propertie»,  ^c.  From  ezperiments  nndertaken  chiefly  by  the 
German  physicians,  to  détermine  the  physiological  effecls  of  this  sait,  it 
wonld  appear  to  bave  but  litde  activity.  Caliies,  as  quoted  by  Pereira,  fonnd 
the  commercial  sait  slightly  poisonous,  but  the  pure  sait  unprodncttve  of 
harm  in  the  dose  of  several  onnces.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
commercial  sait  which  is  nsed  medicinally.  Westrumb  and  Hering  proved 
that  it  passed  with  rapidity  into  the  blood  and  urine. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  statements,  Dr.  Burleigh  Smart,  of  Kennebec, 
Maine,  has  attribnted  to  this  sait  vainable  médicinal  powers.  (^m.  Joum,  of 
Med.  Sei.,  xv.  382.)  Ils  primary  effect  acconling  to  him,  is  that  of  a  séda- 
tive, diminishing  the  fulness  and  frequency  of  the  puise,  and  allaying  pain 
and  irritation.  It  aiso  acts,  under  favourabîe  circumstances,  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  astringent  Dr.  Smart  osed  it  with  success  in  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis 
in  a  child,  with  the  effect,  io  a  few  days,  of  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the 
palse,  and  of  lessening  the  sweating ,  cough,  and  dyspnœa.  It  sometimes 
acts  as  a  diaphoretic,  but  only  in  cases  altended  with  excessive  vascnlar  action 
and  increased  beat  of  skin.  As  an  astringent  its  power  is  most  eonspionoos 
in  the  colliqnative  sweats  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  phthisis.  The  same 
power  was  evinced  in  several  cases  of  leucorrhœa  cnred  by  ils  use.  It 
sometimes  prodnces  ptyalism,  nnattended,  however,  by  swelling  of  the  sali- 
vary  glands  or  fetorof  the  breath.  Ils  properties  as  an  anodyne  and  sédative 
lender  it  applicable  to  cases  of  nenralgic  pains  and  whooping  cough,  in  which 
dieeases,  especially  the  latter,  Dr.  Smart  found  it  useful.  When  given  in  an 
over-dnse  he  states  that  it  occasions  vertigo,  coidness,  and  numbness,  with  a 
•ense  of  gasiric  sinking. 

The  form  of  administration  which  Dr.  Smart  préféra  is  that  of  solution,  ia 
Ihe  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  the  fluidounce  of  water.    Of  this  the  dose 
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fot  an  adult  \a  from  80  to  45  dropa,  équivalent  to  from  10  to  16  grains  of  the 
■ait,  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours.  Should  the  reaults  of  Dr.  Smart  be 
eonfirmed,  the  ferrocyaunret  of  potassium  will  form  an  important  acquisition 
to  the  Materia  Medica. 

This  sait  is  manufactured  on  a  large  ecale,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  dyers 
and  calico-printers.  In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  to  prépare  hydrocyanic  acid, 
Frossian  bluet  snd  cyanuret  of  potassium. 

Off.Prep.  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum,  U.S..,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Ferri  Ferro- 
cyanuretumi  U.  S,;  Potassii  Gyanuretam,  U.  S.  B. 

PRINOS.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Black  Aider. 

"  The  bark  of  Prinos  verticillatus."  U.S. 

Prinos.  Sex,  Syst.  Hesandria  Monogynia— iViorf.  Ord.  Àquifoliaceœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  stnall,  six-cleft.  CoroUa  monopetalous,  aubrotate,  six- 
parted.  Berry  six-seeded  ;  seeds  nuciform.  Nultall. 

Prinot  verticUiatus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  225;  Bigelonr,  ^m.  Med.  Bot. 
iii.  141;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  203.  The  blaok  aider  is  an  indigenous  shrub, 
'with  a  stem  six  or  eight  feet  high,  furnished  with  alternaie,  spreading 
branches,  and  covered  with  a  blaiah-gray  bariv.  The  leares,  which  stand 
altemately  or  irregularly  on  short  pétioles,  are  oval,  pointed,  tapering  at  the 
base,  acutely  serrale,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  smooth  on  their  upper  surface, 
but  downy  on  the  veins  beneath.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  nearly  ses- 
sile,  and  grow  three  or  four  together  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  are 
often  diœcious.  The  calyx  is  persistent;  the  segments  of  the  corolla  obtuse; 
the  stamens  nsually  six  in  namber,  and  furnished  with  oblong  anthers  ;  the 
germ  large,  green,  roundish,  and  surmounted  by  a  short  style,  terminating 
in  an  obtuse  stigma.  The  fruit  when  ripe  consista  of  glossy,  scarlet, 
roundish  berries,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  containing  six  cells  and  six  seeds. 
SeTeral  of  thèse  berries  are  clustered  together  so  as  to  form  little  bunches  at 
irregular  intervais  on  the  stem.  In  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  after  the  leaves 
hâve  fallen,  tliey  still  remain  attaohed  to  the  siem,  and  render  the  shrub  a 
■triking  object  in  the  midst  of  the  gênerai  nakednesa  of  végétation.  Hence 
the  plant  bas  received  the  name  of  winter-berry,  by  which  it  is  frequently 
designated. 

It  grovs  ia  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  fre- 
qaenting  low  wet  places,  such  as  swamps,  and  the  borders  of  ponds,  ditches, 
and  streams.  Its  flowers  appear  in  June.  The  berries,  which  hâve  a  bitter, 
■weetish,  somewhat  acrid  taste,  are  sometimes  iised  medicinally  for  the  same 
pnrposes  with  the  bark,  which  is  the  officinal  portion. 

The  dried  bark  is  in  slender  pièces,  more  or  less  roUed,  brittle,  greenish- 
white  internally,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  epidermis  which  is  easily  sepa- 
rable,  and  of  a  whitish-ash  colour,  alternating  or  mingled  with  brown.  It  haa 
no  smell.  The  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly  astringent  Boiling  water  extracts 
the  virtues  of  the  bark. 

Médical  Properlie»  and  Uses.  Black  aider  is  usually  considered  tonio 
and  astringent;  aud  is  among  the  remédies  whioh  hâve  been  proposed  as 
■ubstitutes  for  Peruvian  bark,  with  which,  however,  it  bas  very  little  analogy. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  intermittent  fever,  diarrhœa,  and  oiher  diseases 
conneeted  with  a  debilitated  etate  of  the  System,  especially  gangrené  and 
mortification.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  gangrenous  or  flabby  and  ill-con« 
ditioned  ulcers,  and  in  cfarpnic  cutaneous  éruptions,  in  whioh  it  is  given 
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B  same  time  that  itis  appliedlocallj  in  the  form  of  a  wash  or 

id  in  snbstance  or  décoction.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
ins  to  a  drachm,  to  be  repeated  several  times  a  day.  The 
h  is  usually  preferred  both  for  internai  and  external  use,  may 
boiling  two  ounces  of  the  barli  with  three  pints  of  water  to 
ven  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  ilaidounces.  A  saturated 
I  of  the  berries  as  of  the  barli,  is  sometimes  employed. 

W.   . 

PRUNUM.  U.S. 

Prunes.  ' 

rniit  of  Prunus  domestica."  U.  S. 

lUNA.  Prunus  domestica.  Drupx  exiiccalx.  Lond.;  PRU- 
it  of  Prunus  domestica.  £d.;  PRUNUS  DOMESTICA. 
I.  Dub. 

PSaDmen,  Oerm.,-  Prani,  liai./  CirneUn  leeiB,  Span. 
!.Syit.  Icosandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Amygdaleae. 
lyx  inferior,  beli-shaped,  deciduous,  with  five  obtuse,  concave 
ils  five,  roundish,  concave,  spreading,  larger  than  the  seg- 
lyx,  into  ibe  rim  of  which  they  are  inserteij.  Filaments  awl- 
Bs  long  as  the  coroUa,  from  the  rim  of  the  calyx  wiihin  the 

short,  of  two  round  lobes.  Ooary  superior,  roiindish.  S/yle 
'  the  stamens.  Sligma  orbicular,  peltale.  Drupe  roundish  or 
hard,  somewhatcompressed,  of  one  cell,  and  two  more  orless 
with  an  iniermediate  furrow.   Leave»  rolled  up-  when  young. 

t*tiea.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii,  995  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bol.  p.  520. 
jltivaled  prune  or  plum  tree  is  so  well  known  as  to  render 
ption  unnecessary.  We  merely  give  the  spécifie  cliaracter. 
bsolitary;  leaves  lanceolate,  ovate,  convoliue  ;  branches  not 
rarieties  of  the  tree  produced  by  cidtivation  are  very  nume- 
me  hundred  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  gardens.  Though 
iog  wild  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  thuught  to  hâve  been 
Uy  from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.   It  is  the  dried  fruit  only  that 

)ronght  to  onrmarket  come  chiefly  from  the  South  of  France, 
he  port  of  Bordeaux.  They  are  derived  from  the  variety  of 
JuUana  by  Linnieus.  The  fresh  fruit,  oalled  prutie  de  Saint 
Prench,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  of 
}lour.     It  is  prepared  by  drying  in  ihe  sun  after  having  been 

beat  of  an  oven.  The  finest  prunes,  used  on  the  tables  in 
epared  from  the  larger  kinds  of  pluns,  sudi  as  the  Saint 

Beine-Clttude  or  grem-gage.    An  inferior  sort  is  brought 

a  feeble  odonr,  and  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste,  which  is 
somewhat  acid.  They  contain  uncrystaliizable  sugar,  malic 
aginous  matter.  In  Germany  they  obtain  from  this  fruit  a 
,  which  in  some  districts  is  largely  eonsumed.  Bonnebergr  a 
>t,  bas  sacceeded  in  extracting  eryslalUzable  sugar,  equal  to 

ipertiea  and  Uses.  Prunes  are  laxative  and  nutritious,  and 
iter  form  an  excellent  diet  in  oases  of  costiveness,  especially 
scenee  from  febvik  and  iaflaBuutory  diseases.     As  they  im- 
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part  their  laxative  propertj  to  water  in  which  they  are  boUed,  they  serre  at 
a  pleasant  and  uaeful  addition  to  purgative  décoctions.  Their  pulp  is  aiso 
nsed  in  the  préparation  of  laxative  confection*.  Too  largely  laken  in  a 
debilitated  stale  of  the  digestive  organe,  they  are  apt  to  occasion  flatulence, 
and  griping  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

OJ^.  Prep,  Prani  Pulpa,  U.  S.;  Confectio  Senne,  Lond.  W. 

PRUNUS  VIRGINIANA.  U.S. 
Wild-cherry  Bark. 

"  The  bark  of  Cerasus  serotina  {De  CandoUe),  Cerasus  Virginiana  (3fi> 
chaux)."  U.S. 

Cerasus.  See  LAURO-CERASUS. 

This  genus,  which  is  recognised  by  most  of  the  récent  botanical  writers, 
includes  a  large  number  df  species  formerly  enabraced  in  the  genus  Pruna* 
of  Linnsus. 

Cerasus  serotina.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  ii.  540  ;  Torrpy  and  Gray,  Fhra 
of  N.  America,  i.  4\0.— Cerasus  Virginiana.  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  ii. 
205.  According  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  the  name  Prunus  Virginiana,  which 
has  frequently  been  applied  to  this  species,  was  given  by  Ijinnœus  to  the 
ckokt-cherry — a  small  tree  or  shrub,  growing  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
bearine  a  dark  red,  globular,  astringent  fruit,  about  as  large  as  that  of  the 
tBild-aierry,  This  is  describ^d  in  the  Flora  of  N.  America  of  tliese  authors, 
under  the  name  of  Cerasus  Virginiana.  The  officinal  species,  or  wild- 
cherry  tree,  is,  according  to  Michaux,  one  of  the  largest  productions  of  the 
American  forest.  Individuels  were  seen  by  that  botanist  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  trunks  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  undivided  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or 
tbirty  feet.  But  as  usually  met  with  in  the  Atlantic  States,  the  tree  is  of 
mnch  smaller  dimensions.  In  the  open  fields  it  is  less  elevated  than  in 
forests,  but  sends  out  more  numerous  branches,  which  expand  into  an  élé- 
gant oval  summit.  The  trunk  is  regularly  shaped,  and  covered  with  a  nragh 
blackish  bark,  which  détaches  itself  semi-Ksircularly  in  thick  narrow  plates, 
and  by  this  peculiar  character  serves  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  tree, 
when  the  foliage  is  too  high  for  inspection.  The  leaves  are  oval  oblong, 
or  lanceolate  oblong,  aeuminate,  unequally  serrate,  smooth  on  both  sides,  of 
a  beautiful  brilliant  green,  and  supported  alternately  npon  pétioles,  which 
are  furnished  with  from  two  to  four  reddish  glands.  The  flowers  are  small* 
white,  and  coUected  in  long  erect  or  spreading  racemes.  They  appear  ia 
May,  and  are  followed  by  globular  drupes  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  when 
ripe  of  a  shining  blackish-purple  colour. 

This  tree  grows  throughout  the  Union,  flonrishing  most  in  those  paris 
where  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  cliraate  temporale,  and  abounding  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  in  those  which  border  on  the  Ohio.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pbiladelphia,  it  affecls  open  situations,  growing  solitarily 
in  the  fields  and  along  the  fonces,  and  seldom  aggregated  in  woods  or  grores. 
It  is  highly  valued  by  the  cabtnet-makera  for  its  wood,  which  is  compact, 
fine-grained,  susceptible  of  poiish,  and  of  a  light  red  tint,  which  deepens 
with  âge.  The  fruit  hos  a  sweetish,  astringent,  bitter  taste  ;  and  is  moch 
employed  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  impart  flavour  to  spiritnous  liquors. 
The  inner  bark  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine,  and  is  obtained  indiscri- 
minately  from  ail  parts  of  the  tree,  though  that  of  the  roots  is  most  active. 
It  should  be  pfeferred  recently  dried,  as  it  détériorâtes  by  keeping. 

Properties.  Wild-cherry  bark,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  n  in  pièces  of  variont 
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less  curred  laterally,  usually  deslitute  of  epidermis,  of  a  lÏTcly 
ion  colour,  brittle,  and  pulverizable,  presenting  a  reddish-gray 
fTording  a  fawn-colonred  powder.  In  ihe  fresh  stale,  or  wheo 
',  it  emils  an  odour  resembliog  that  of  peach  leaves.  lu  taste 
litter  and  aromatic,  with  the  peculiar  ilavoar  of  the  bitter 
iparts  its  sensible  properiies  to  water,  either  cold  or  hot,  pro- 
reddish  infusion  closeiy  resembling  Madeira  wine  in  appear- 
uiiar  fiavour  as  well  as  médical  viriues  are  injured  by  boiling, 
!  partly  of  (lie  volatiiizatiun  of  tiie  principle  upon  which  they 
upon  a  chemical  change  effected  by  the  heai.  From  an  ana- 
Jtephen  Procter,  it  appears  to  contain  siarch,  resin,  tannin, 
ty  matter,  lignin,  red  colouring  matter,  salis  of  lime  and  po- 
.  He  obtained  also  a  volatile  oil,  associaied  with  hydrocya» 
stilling  the  same  portion  of  water  successively  froiu  several 
ms  of  the  bark.  This  oil  was  of  a  light  straw-oolour,  and 
I  ia  its  properties  to  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  In  the 
to  drops  it  proved  fatal  to  a  cat  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
Phil.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  vi.  8.)  Mr.  William  Procter  proved 
case  of  bitter  almonds,  the  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid  do 
formed  in  tlie  bark,  but  are  the  resuit  of  the  reaction  of  water 
in,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  one  of  its  consiituents.  In 
',  that  this  change  roay  take  place,  the  agency  of  anotlier  prin- 
analogous  to  if  not  identical  with  emulsin,  or  the  *ynaptase  of 
80  essenlial  ;  and,  as  this  principle  beoomes  inoperative  at  a 
iture,  we  can  understand  how  décoction  may  interfère  wiih  the 
bark.  {^tn.Joum.  qf  Pharm.,  x.  197.)  It  is  not  impossible 
y  bark  may  contain  a\ao  phtoridzin,  a  bitter  principle  proved 
bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees.  (See  Phlo- 
kppendix.)  In  this  case,  an  easy  explanation  is  offered  of  the 
tonic  and  sédative  properties  in  this  vahjable  medicine,  the 
ing  on  the  phloridsin,  the  latter  on  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
opertiea  €md  Uses.  This  bark  is  among  the  most  valuable  of 
remédies.  Uniting  with  a  tonic  power  the  property  of  calm'< 
id  diminishing  nervoos  excitability,  it  is  admirably  adapted  ta 
>f  diseases  in  whieh  a  debilitated  condition  of  th«  stomach, 
m,  is  united  with  gênerai  or  local  irritation.  When  largely 
to  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart,  an  effect  ascribable  to  the 
id  which  it  afibrds.  Dr.  Eberle  found  copious  draughts  of  the 
aken  several  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  nearly  two  weeks, 
puise  from  seventy-five  to  fifty  strokes  in  the  minute.  The 
ily  useful  in  the  hectic  fever  of  scrofula  and  consumption,  ia 
of  which  it  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  many  American 
In  the  gênerai  debUity  which  often  suoceeds  inflammatory 
also  advantageouB,  and  it  is  well  adapted  to  many  cases  of 
has  been  used  succeasfuUy  in  intermittent  fever,  but  in  thi» 
uch  inferior  to  cinchona. 

led  in  powder  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from 
a  drachiii.  The  infusion  is  properly  directed  by  oor  national 
to  be  prepared  with  cold  water.  (See  Jnftuum  Pruni  Vir- 
^iyriip  of  wild  cherry  bark  is  considerably  used.  It  may  be 
lacerating  four  ounces  of  the  powdered  bark  with  twelve 
water  l'or  two  days,  putting  the  mixture  into  a  displaceraent 
rning  the  liqiiid  which  passes  till  it  becomes  clear,  diaplacing 
anal  quanlity  of  water  until  twelve  fluidounces  of  infusion 
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are  obtained,  and  then  dissolving  in  this  twenty-four  onnces  of  sugar.  (Proc- 
ter, ^m.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xiv.  27.)  The  dose  of  lhi«  syrap  is  about  a 
fluidonnce.  But  an  objection  to  the  syrap  of  wild-cherry  bark  i«,  tbat  in 
order  to  give  the  reqaisiie  quantity  of  the  medicine,  bo  much  sugar  mast  be 
giyen  at  the  same  time  as  to  enHanger  embarrassment  of  the  digestire  organs. 
Offl  Prep.  Infusum  Pruni  Virginians,  U.  S.  W. 

PYRETHRUM.  U.  S.  Secondary,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

FeUitory. 

"The  root  of  Anthémis  Pyrethrum."  U.S.  "Anthémis  Pyrethrum. 
Radix."  Lond.,  Dub.     "  Root  of  Anacyclos  Pyrethrum."  Ud. 

Pvréthra,  Fr.;  Bertram  Warxel,  Oerm./  Piratro,  IlaL;  Pelitre,  i^pon. 

Anthekis.  See  ANTHEMIS. 

jSnthemi»  Pyrethrum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2184;  Woodv.  JUed.  Bot. 
p.  50.  t.  20. — Jinacyelua  Pyrethrum.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  vi.  15.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  perennial,  and  sends  up  numerous  stems,  which  are  usually 
irailing  at  the  base,  erect  in  their  upper  portion,  eight  or  ten  inches  hi^, 
and  terminated  by  one  large  flower.  The  leares  are  doubly  pinnate,  with 
narrow  nearly  linear  segments  of  a  pale  green  colonr.  The  florets  of  the 
disk  are  yellow  ;  the  raya  are  white  on  their  upper  surface,  and  reddish  or 
purple  beneath  and  at  their  edges. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  Barbary,  and  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Europe.  The  root  is  the  part  used  under  the  name  of  pellitory,  or  peUi- 
tory  of  Spain.  According  to  Hayne,  the  pellitory  of  the  shops  is  derived 
from  the  JÎnacyettu  (^ànarum,  a  plant  cultivated  in  Thnryngia  for  médical 
pnrposes.    This  remark,  however,  can  apply  only  to  Germany. 

Properliea.  The  dried  root  of  the  A.  Pyrethrum  is  about  the  size  of  the 
little  finger,  eylindrieal,  straight  or  but  sllghtly  curved,  wrinkled  longitndi- 
nally,  of  an  ash-brown  eolour  externally,  whitish  within,  hard  and  britlle, 
and  sometimes  fumished  with  a  few  radieals.  It  is  destitute  of  odour,  thougfa, 
when  fresh,  of  a  disagreeable  smell.  Its  taste  is  peculiar,  slight  at  first,  but 
afterwards  aeidulous,  saline,  and  acrid,  attended  with  a  burning  and  tingling 
sensation  over  the  whole  mouth  and  throat,  which  continues  for  somo  time, 
and  excites  a  copions  flow  of  saliva.  Its  analysis  by  Koene  gives,  in  100 
parts,  0-59  of  a  brown,  very  acrid  substance,  of  a  resinous  appearance,  and 
insoluble  in  canstic  potassa;  1-60  of  a  dark  brown,  very  acrid  fixed  oil,  sol- 
uble  in  potassa  ;  0-35  of  a  yellow  acrid  oil,  also  soluble  in  potassa  ;  traces  of 
tannin  ;  9-40  parts  of  gum  ;  innlin  ;  7*60  parts  of  sul^hate  and  carbonate 
of  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  alumina, 
silica,  &,c.;  and  10-80  of  lignin,  besides  loss.  {.Sm.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  viii. 
176,  from  the  Joum.  de  Pharm.) 

Médical  Propertiet  and  U»es.  Pellitory  is  a  powerfui  irritant,  used 
•Imost  exclusively  as  a  sialagogue  in  certain  forms  of  headache,  rheumatie 
and  neuralgic  affections  of  the  face,  toothache,  &c.,  or  as  a  local  stimulant 
in  palsy  of  the  longue  or  throat,  and  in  relaxation  of  the  uvuia.  For  thèse 
pnrposes  it  may  be  chewed,  or  employed  as  a  gargle  in  décoction  or  vinous 
tincture.  It  is  seldom  prescribed  by  médical  practitioners  in  this  conntry. 
The  dose  as  a  masticatory  is  from  30  grains  to  a  dmchrn.  W. 
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QUASSIA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Quassia. 

"The  wood  of  Quassia  excelsa."  U.S.  "Quassia excelsa.  Lignum."  Lond. 
"  Wood  cbiefly  of  Picrsna  exccliia  (Lindley),  seldotn  of  Quassia  amara."  JEd. 
Off.  Syn.  QUASSIA  EXCELSA,  Lignum.  Dub. 
Bou  do  quanie,  Fr.;  Quanienholtz,  Qtm.;  Legrio  délia  quania,  lUtl.;  Leno  de  qaaaiii, 

SjMII. 

Quassia.  Stx.  Shfsf.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Simarubaces. 

Ôen.Ch.  Cah/x  five-leaved.  Pelais  five.  Neetary  five-leaved.  Drupes 
fire,  distant,  bivalve,  one-seeded,  inserted  into  a  fleshy  réceptacle,  fflltd. 

Of  the  species  included  by  Linnsos  in  this  genus,  some,  as  the  Quassia 
amara,  are  hermaphrodite  ;  others,  as  the  Q,  excelsa  and  Q,  Simaruba,  are 
iDonœcioQS  or  polygamous.  The  latter  hâve  been  associated  together  by 
De  Candolle  in  a  distinct  gênas,  with  the  tide  Simaruba.  This  has  been 
again  divided  by  Lindley  into  Simaruba  with  monœcious,  and  Picrana  with 
polygamoos  flowers.  To  the  last-raentioned  genus  the  proper  quassia  plant, 
the  Q.  excelsa  of  Linnsus,  belongs. 

The  medicine  was  formerly  thought  to  be  obtained  from  the  Quassia 
amara;  but  more  than  twenty  years  since,  Lamarck  stated  that,  in  conséquence 
of  the  scarcity  of  ihis  tree,  the  Quassia  excelsa  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  sub- 
stitate,  and  the  Pharmacopœias  at  présent  agrée  in  acknowledging  the  latter 
as  the  officinal  plant.  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  Martius,  that  the  gennine 
quassia  of  Surinam  is  the  Q.  amara  ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a  brief 
description  of  both  species. 

Quassia  excelsa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  569. — Simaruba  excelsa,  De  Cand. 
Prodrom.  i.  733;  Hayne,  Éarstel.  und  Beschreib.,  ^c.  ix.  16. — Picrsma 
txeelsa.  Lindley,  lïor.  Med.  208.  As  its  name  imports,  this  is  a  lofty  tree, 
attaining  sometimes  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  with  a  straight, 
smooth,  tapering  trunk,  which  is  often  ihree  feet  in  diameter  near  its  base, 
and  covered  with  a  smooth  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a 
naked  pétiole,  and  oblong  pointed  leaflets  standing  npon  short  footstalks,  io 
opposite  pairs,  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  end.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour,  and  disposed  in  panicles.  They  are  polygamous 
and  pentandrouB.  The  fruit  is  a  small  black  drupe.  This  species  inhabits 
Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean  islands,  where  it  is  called  bitter  ash.  The  wood 
is  the  officinal  portion. 

Qtuusia  amara.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  667  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  574. 
t  204.  The  bitter  quassia  is  a  small  branching  tree  or  shrab,  with  altemate 
leaves,  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  opposite  pinnte,  with  an  odd  one  at  the 
end.  The  leaflets  are  elliptical,  pointed,  sessile,  smooth,  of  a  deep  green 
colour  on  their  npper  surface,  and  paler  on  the  nnder.  The  common  foot- 
stalk  is  artictilated,  and  edged  on  each  side  with  a  leafy  membrane.  The 
flowers,  which  are  hermaphrodite  and  decandrous,  hâve  a  bright  red  colour, 
and  terminale  tiie  branches  in  long  racemes.  The  fruit  is  a  two-celled  cap- 
suie,  containing  globular  seeds.  The  Q.  tanara  is  a  native  of  Surinam,  and 
is  said  aiso  (o  grow  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  Ils  root,  bark,  and 
wood  were  formerly  officinal.  They  are  ail  excessively  bitter,  as  are  aIso  the 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  in  fact  the  whole  plant.  It  is  nncertain  whether 
any  of  the  produce  of  this  tree  reaches  onr  markets. 

Quassia  cornes  in  cylindrical  billets  of  varions  sizes,  from  an  ineh  to  near 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  several  feet  in  length.  Thèse  are  frequently  invested 
with  a  whitish  smooth  bark,  brittle  and  but  slightly  adhèrent,  and  possessing 
In  at  least  an  equal  degree  the  virtnes  of  the  wood.  Their  shape  and  structure 
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clearly  évince  that  they  are  derived  frora  the  branches  or  trunk,  and  not,  as 
some  suppose,  from  the  root  of  ihe  tree.  In  the  shops  they  are  osually  kept 
split  into  small  pièces,  or  rasped. 

Fropertie».  The  wood  is  at  firat  whitisli,  bat  becomes  yellow  by  expo- 
sure.  It  is  inodorous,  and  bas  a  purely  bitter  taste,  which  is  surpassed  by 
that  of  few  oiher  substances  in  intensity  and  permanence.  It  imparts  ail  its 
active  properties,  with  its  biltemess  and  yellow  colour,  to  water  and  alcobol. 
Ils  virlues  dépend  upon  a  peculiar  bitter  crystallizable  principle,  called  quas^ 
sin,  which  was  first  diseovered  by  Winkler.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
the  following  process  of  Wiggers.  A  filtered  décoction  of  quassia  is  evapo- 
rated  to  three-quarters  of  the  weight  of  the  wood  employed,  slacked  lime  is 
added,  and  the  mixture  having  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day,  with  occ» 
sional  agitation,  is  again  filtered.  A  consideriibie  quantity  of  pectin,  beaides 
other  substances,  is  thus  separated.  The  clear  liquor  is  evaporated  nearly 
to  dryness,  and  the  resulting  mass  exhansted  by  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0*835, 
which  leaves  behind  gum,  common  sait,  nitre,  &c.,  in  large  amount,  and 
dissolves  quassin  with  some  common  sait  and  nitre,  and  an  organic  substance 
of  a  brown  colour.  In  order  to  separate  the  quassin  from  thèse  lalter  prin- 
ciples,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  resulting  mass  is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  absolute  alco- 
hol, a  large  proportion  of  ether  is  added,  and  the  liquor,  previously  separated 
by  filtration  from  the  brown  mass  which  the  ether  has  thrown  dowo,  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  ;  and  this  process  is  repeated,  till  the  quassin  remains 
behind  quite  coluurless,  and  aSbrds  no  évidence  of  the  présence  of  the  above- 
meniioned  salis.  LasUy,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  crystalline  form,  to  whici) 
it  is  not  strongly  disposed,  pour  the  alcoholic  solution  mized  with  ether  upon 
a  little  water,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Quaaaîn  is  white, 
opaque,  unalterable  in  the  air,  inodorous,  and  of  an  intense  bittemess,  which 
in  the  solutions  of  this  principle  is  almost  insupportable.  The  bittemess  is 
pure,  and  resembics  that  of  the  wood.  When  heated,  quassin  melts  like  a 
resin.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which  at  64°  dissolves  only  0-4& 
in  100  parts,  and  that  siowly.  By  the  addition  of  salis,  especially  of  those 
with  which  it  is  associated  in  quasvia,  its  solubility  is  strikingly  increased. 
It  is  aiso  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  but  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  mor^ 
Bo  in  that  liquid  bot  than  cold,  and  the  more  so  the  purer  it  is.  Quassin  is 
perfectly  neuter,  though  both  alkalies  and  aeids  increase  its  solubility  in 
water.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  from  iU  aqueous  solution,  which  is 
not  disturbed  by  iodine,  chlorine,  corrosive  sublimale,  solutions  of  iron,  sngar 
of  lead,  or  even  the  subacetate  of  lead.  Its  ultimate  conslitnents  are  carbon, 
bydrogen,  and  oxyeen. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uset.  Quassia  has  in  the  highest  degree  ail  the 
properties  of  the  simple  bitters.  It  is  purely  tonic,  invigorating  the  diges- 
tive  organs,  with  little  excitement  of  the  circulation,  or  increase  of  animal 
beat.  It  has  not  been  very  long  known  as  a  medicine.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  a  negro  of  Surinam,  named  Quassi,  acquired  considér- 
able réputation  in  the  treatment  of  the  malignant  fevers  of  that  country,  by  a 
secret  remedy,  which  he  was  induced  to  disclose  to  Mr.  Rolander,  a  Swede, 
for  a  valuable  considération.     Spécimens  were  taken  to  Stockholm  by  this 

fentleman  in  the  year  1756;  and  the  medicine  soon  became  popular  in 
lurope.  The  name  of  the  negro  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  generic  title 
of  the  plant.  But  the  quassia  of  Surinam  is  not  now  in  use,  having  been 
snperseded  by  the  product  of  the  Quassia  excelsa,  from  the  West  Indies. 
This  medicine  is  iiseful  in  ail  cases  in  which  a  simple  tonic  impression  is 
désirable.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  dyspepsia,  and  to  that  debilitated  state 
of  the  digestive  organs  which  sometimes  succeeds  acute  disease.     It  maj 
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tko  be  given  with  ad^antage  in  the  rémission  of  certain  fevers  in  which 
tonics  are  demanded.  No  one  at  présent  would  expect  from  it  any  peeuliar 
controlling  influence  over  malignant  fevers.  It  is  said  to  be  largely  employed 
in  England  by  the  brewers,  to  impart  bitterness  to  their  liquors. 

It  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  infasion  or  extract.  ^See  Exlrae- 
tum  Quastiai  and  Jnfumm  Quassix.)  The  difficulty  of  reducing  the  wood 
to  powder,  is  an  objection  to  its  use  in  substance.  It  may,  however,  be 
employed  in  a  dose  varying  from  a  scrnple  to  a  drachm,  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Off.Prep.  Extractum  Quassis,  U.S.,  Ed.;  Inrusom  Quassis,  U.S., 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tinctnra  Quassiae,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tiuctura  Quassiae 
Composita,  Ed.  Vf. 

QUERCUS  ALBA.  U.  S. 
WUte-oak  Bark. 

"  The  bark  of  Quercus  alba."  U.  S. 

QUERCUS  TINCTORIA.  U.  S. 
Black-oah  Bark. 

"The  bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria."  U.  S. 

Off.Sm.  QUERCUS.  Quercus  pedunculata.  Cortex.  Lond.;  QUERCUS 
CORTEX.  Bark  of  Quercus  pedunculata.  £(/.;  QUERCUS  ROBUR.  Cor- 
tex. Dttb. 

Ecorce  de  cbéoe,  Fr  ;  Eichenrinde,  Oerm.;  Corteccia  délia  quercia,  ItaLf  Corteza  de 
loble,  Span. 

QirBRCDS.  Sex.  Syst.  MonœciaPolyandria. — Nat.Ord.  Âmentaces, /uss; 
Cnpalifers,  Richard;  Corylacex,  Lindley. 

Gen.Ch.  Mâle.  Co/^z  commonly  five^lefl.  Coroflb  none.  ^/omens  fiveto 
ten.  Feiiale.  Calyx  one-leafed,  entire,  roogh.  Corotta  none.  Stxjles  two  to 
five.   Nitt  coriaceons,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  persistent  calyx.  ffilld. 

This  extensive  gênas  comprises  not  less  ihan  eighty  species,  of  which 
between  thiriy  and  forty  are  within  the  limita  of  the  United  States.  Many 
of  thèse  are  applied  to  important  practical  purposes.  In  the  northern  hemi- 
■phere,  the  oak  is  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
ul  forest  trees.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  species,  few,  com- 
paratirely,  hâve  fonnd  a  place  in  the  officinal  catalogues.  The  Q.  robur  or 
common  Enropean  oak,  and  the  Q.peduncxdata  or  European  white  oak, 
are  the  only  species  admitted  by  the  British  Collèges.  As  tbese  do  not  grovr 
in  the  United  States,  and  their  products  are  not  imported,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  treat  of  them  particularly  in  this  work.  According  to  Michaux,  they  grow 
in  the  same  countries,  freqnently  together,  coustituting  the  greaier  part  of 
the  forests  of  Europe,  and  spreading  over  almoat  ihe  whole  northern  section 
of  Asia,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  The  Q.  pedtmculata  is  the  com- 
mon British  oak,  celebrated  as  well  for  its  majestic  growth  and  the  vénérable 
âge  which  it  attains,  as  for  the  strength  and  durability  of  its  tiraber.  Our  own 
Pharmacopœia  recognises  only  the  Q.  alba  or  white  oak,  and  the  Q.  tincto- 
ria or  black  oak  ;  but  several  other  species  afford  barks  which  are  equally 
nsefal,  and  perhaps  as  mnch  employed.  Such  are  the  Q.fcdcata  or  Spanish 
oak,  and  Q.  prinus  or  white  chestnut  oak,  and  the  Q.  montana  or  rock  chesi- 
not  oak.  The  remarks  which  follow  in  relation  to  the  white  oak-bark,  will 
apply  aiso  to  that  of  the  three  last-mentioned  species.  The  bark  of  the  Q, 
tmeUma  is  lomewhat  pecaliar. 
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1.  Quercus  alba.  Willd.  -S^.  Plant,  iv.  448  ;  Michaux,  N.  Jim.  Sylv.  i. 
17.  Of  ail  the  American  species,  the  whiu  oak  approaches  nearest  in  the 
character  of  its  foliage,  and  the  properties  of  its  wood  and  bark,  to  the  Q, 
pedunculata  of  Great  Britain.  \Vhen  allowed  to  expand  freely  in  the  open 
field,  it  divides  at  a  short  distance  froro  the  ground  into  numerous  widely 
spreading  branches,  and  attains  under  favourable  circumstances  a  magnificent 
size.  Ils  trunk  and  large  branches  are  covered  with  a  whitish  bark,  which 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  most  of  the  other  species.  Theleaves  are  regu- 
larly  and  obliquely  divided  into  oblong,  obtuse,  entire  lobes,  which  are  oftea 
narrowed  at  their  base.  When  fuU  grown,  they  are  smooth  and  light  gieen 
on  their  upper  surface,  and  glaucous  beneath.  Some  of  the  dried  leaves 
remain  on  the  tree  during  the  whole  winter,  and  till  the  circulation  of  th« 
sap  retums  in  spring.  The  acorns  are  large,  ovate,  contained  in  rough  shal- 
low,  grayish  cups,  and  snpported  iingly  or  in  pairs  upon  peduncles  nearly 
an  inch  in  lengh. 

The  white  oak  abounds  in  the  Middle  States,  and  extends  also  through 
the  whole  Union,  though  comparatively  rare  in  the  northern,  aouthern,  and 
western  sections.  It  is  the  niost  highly  valued  for  its  timber  of  ail  the 
American  oaks,  with  the  exception  of  the  live  oak  (Q,  virent),  which  is 
preferred  in  ship-building.  The  bark  is  sometimes  used  for  tanning,  bot 
that  of  the  red  and  Spaniah  oaks  a  preferred  for  this  purpose.  AU  parts  of 
the  tree,  with  the  exception  of  the  epidermis,  are  more  or  less  astringent, 
but  this  property  prédominâtes  in  the  fruit  and  bark,  the  latter  of  which  is 
the  only  officinal  portion. 

Oak  bark,  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  of  a  coarae 
fibrous  texture,  and  not  easily  pulverized.  It  has  a  feeble  odour,  and  a 
rough,  astringent,  and  bitterish  taste.  Waler  and  alcohol  extract  ils  active 
properties.  The  chief  soluble  ingrédients  are  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  extrac- 
tive  matter.  It  is  upon  the  tannin  that  its  médical  virtues  as  well  as  its  use 
in  the  préparation  of  leather  chiefly  dépend.  The  proportion  of  thia  ingré- 
dient varies  with  the  size  and  âge  of  the  tree,  the  part  from  which  the  bark 
is  derived,  and  even  the  season  when  it  is  gathered.  It  is  most  abundant  in 
the  young  bark  ;  and  the  English  oak  is  said  to  yield  four  times  as  mneh  in 
spring  as  in  winter.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  the  inner  bark  most  abundant  in 
tannin,  the  middle  portion  or  cellular  integument  much  less  so,  and  the  epi- 
dermis almost  whoUy  destitute  as  well  of  this  principle  as  of  extractive. 

Gerber  has  discovered,  in  European  oak  bark,  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
upon  which  he  has  conferred  the  name  of  quercin.  It  is  obtained  by  boilio^ 
the  bark  with  water  acidulated  with  one  hundredth  of  sulphuric  acid,  adding 
first  milk  of  lime  until  the  sulphuric  acid  is  removed,  and  then  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  so  long  as  a  white  precipitale  is  produced,  filtering  the 
liquor,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  a  tbin  extract,  adding  alcohol,  and 
finally  evaporating  the  spiriluous  solution  down  te  a  small  volume,  and  allow- 
ing  it  to  rest  for  some  days.  Yellow  crystals  forra,  which  may  be  obtained 
colourless  by  repeated  crystallizations.  Quercin  thus  obtained  is  in  small 
white  crystals,  inodorous,  very  bitter,  readily  snluble  in  water,  less  ao  in  alco- 
hol containing  water,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpenline, 
and  without  acid  or  alkaline  reaction.  {Ârch.  der  Pharm.,  xxxiv.  167.) 

2.  Quercus  tinctoria.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  444;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  S^lv. 
i.  01.  The  black  oak  is  one  of  our  largest  trees,  frequently  attaining  the 
height  of  eighty  or  ninety  feeL  Its  trunk  is  covered  with  a  deeply  furroweU 
bark,  of  a  black  or  dark-brown  colour.  The  leaves  are  ovate  oblong,  pubes- 
cent,  slightly  sinuated,  with  oblong,  obtuse,  mucronate  lobes.  The  fructifi- 
cation is  biennial.  The  acom  is  globose,  llattened  at  top,  aod  placed  in  a 
■aucer-shaped  cup. 
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ik  bark  bas  a  more  bitter  taste  than  that  of  the  other  apecies,  and 
itinguished  also  by  staining  the  saliva  yellow  when  it  is  chewed. 

integament  contains  a  colouring  principle,  capable  of  being  es- 

boiling  water,  to  which  it  imparta  a  brownish-yellow  colour, 
eepened  by  alkaliea  and  rendered  brighter  by  acida.  Under  the 
Âtrcitron,  large  quantitiea  of  this  bark,  deprived  of  ita  epidermia 
d  to  coarae  powder,  are  aent  from  the  United  States  to  Europe, 

ueed  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk  of  a  yellow  colonr.  The  colouring 
I  called  quereitrin,  or,  from  ita  property  of  combining  with  aalifiable 
'âtric  acid.  When  qaile  pan  it  ia  colourlesa,  but  becomea  yel- 
orbing  oxygen.  It  is  sweetiah,  with  a  bitter  afier-taste,  and  ia  very 
water,  aleohol,  and  ether.  M.  Preisaer  obtained  it  by  precipitating 
of  a  décoction  of  the  bark  by  meana  of  gelaiin,  filtering  the  liquor, 
sry  little  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  which  produced  a  brown  precipi- 
ting  the  golden-yellow  liquid  left,  precipitating  with  an  additional 
f  the  hydrate,  and  decompoaing  the  reanlting  quercitrate  of  lead 
dlpharic  acid.  A  coiourleas  liquid  remained,  which,  evaporated  in 
Ided  while  needle-shaped  crystals  of  pure  quereitrin.  (jmtm.  de 

dt  Chim.,  V.  261.)  Besidea  this  principle,  the  bark  contains  also 
in  ;  bot  il  is  lésa  used  in  tanning  than  the  other  barks,  in  conse- 
the  eoloDT  which  it  imparta  to  the  leather. 

Propertie»  and  Uses.  Oak  bark  is  astringent  and  somewhat  tonic. 
I  giren  with  adrantage  in  intermittent  fever,  obstinate  chronic  diar- 
certain  forma  of  passive  hemorrhage  ;  but  it  is  not  mnch  employed 
nal  remedy.  Extemally  applied  it  ia  often  productire  of  benefit. 
tion  raay  be  advantageously  used  as  a  bath,  particolarly  for  child- 

a  combined  tonic  and  astringent  effect  is  désirable,  and  the  sto- 
>t  disposed  to  reeeive  medicines  kindly.  It  has  been  employed  in 
n  maraamua,  sciofula,  intermittent  fevera,  chronic  diarrhœa,  and 
Fantum.  As  an  injection  in  lencorrhœa,  a  waah  in  prolapsus  ani 
Thoidal  affections,  and  as  a  gargle  in  slight  inflammation  of  the 
inded  with  prolapsed  ovula,  the  décoction  is  often  highly  nseful. 

been  recommended  as  an  injection  into  dropsical  cysts.     Rednced 

and  made  into  a  pouhice,  the  bark  was  recommended  by  the  late 

I  as  an  excellent  application  in  cases  of  external  gangrené  and 

>n,  and  the  infusion  obtained  from  tanners'  vats  has  been  used 

r  as  a  waah  for  flabby,  ill-conditioned  ulcéra.      The  bark  may  be 

nally  in  the  form  of  powder,  extract,  or  deeoction.     The  dose  of 

T  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm,  of  the  extract  about  half  as 

;he  décoction  two  iluidounces.  (See  Decoctum  Quercûa.) 

ik  bark  is  eonsidered  inferior  to  the  while  oak  as  an  internai  re- 

onsequence  of  being  more  disposed  to  irritate  the  bowels. 

it  of  the  oak  is  sometimes  used  as  an  astringent;  and  a  décoction 

roasted  acoms  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Hufeland  as  a 

scrofnla. 

tp.    Decoctum  Quercûa,  Lond.,  Ed.^  DtA.;  Decoctum  QuercAs 

7.;  Extractum  Quercûa,  Dxib.  W. 


RANUNCULUS.  U.S.  Seœndary. 
CroTvfoot. 

ormos  and  herb  of  Rannnculaa  bnlboans."  U.  S. 

I.  RANUNCULUS  ACRIS.  Folia.   RANUNCULUS  FLAM- 

[erba  ncens.  Dub. 
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RAHtmcuLUs.  Sex.  Sy$t.  Poljandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Ranuncu- 
laceœ. 

Gen.  Ck.  Calyx  âve-Ieavetl.  Petab  five,  having  the  inner  side  of  each 
daw  furnished  with  a  melliferous  pore.  Seedt  naked,  nnmeroua.  NultaU. 

Mo8i  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  geniiii  hâve  the  same  acrid  propertiea. 
Several  of  them  grow  together  in  our  fields  and  pastures,  and,  from  their  cloae 
resemblance,  are  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  butter-atp,  applied 
to  them  from  the  colour  and  shape  of  their  flowera.  Those  which  are  most 
abundant  are  believed  to  hâve  been  introduced  from  Europe.  Such  are  the 
R.  bxdboms,  R.  acri»,  and  R.  repent,  which,  with  the  J7.  tcelertUtu,  may 
be  indiacriminately  used.  In  Europe,  the  R.  sceleralui  appears  to  hâve 
attracted  most  attention  ;  in  this  country,  the  R.  bulbosiu.  'l'he  latter  is  tbe 
only  one  designated  by  our  Pharmacopœia.  The  R.  acria  and  R.  Ilamr 
rmua  are  directed  by  the  Dublin  Collège. 

Ranuncttlut  bulboaus.  Willd.  Sp.  PUmt.  ii.  1324;  Bigelow,  .Sm.  Med. 
Bot.  iii.  60.    This  species  of  crowfoot  is  perennial,  with  a  solid,  fleshy  root 

ieormus),  which  sends  up  annually  several  erect,  round,  and  branching  stems, 
rom  nine  to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  radical  leaves,  which  stand  on  long 
footstalks,  are  ternate  or  qainate,  with  lobed  and  denlate  leaflet^.  The 
leaves  of  the  stem  are  sessile  and  ternate,  the  upper  more  simple.  Each 
•tem  supports  several  solitary,  bright  yellow,  glossy  flowers,  apon  furrowed, 
angular  peduncles.  The  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  reflexed,  or  bent  downwards 
against  the  flowerstalk.  The  petals  are  obcordate,  and  arranged  so  as  to  repre- 
sent  a  small  cnp  in  shape.  At  the  inside  of  the  claw  of  each  petal  is  a  small 
cavity,  which  is  covered  with  a  minute  wedge^shaped  enlarginate  scaie.  The 
fruit  consists  of  numerous  naked  seeds,  coUected  in  a  spherical  head.  The 
■tem,  leaves,  peduncles,  and  calyx  are  hairy. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June  our  pastures  are  everywhere  adoraed  with 
the  rich  yellow  flowers  of  this  species  of  Ranunculus.  Somewhat  later  the 
R.  aeriê  and  R.  repms  begin  to  bloom,  and  a  successif  n  of  similar  flowers  is 
maintained  till  September.  The  two  latter  species  prefer  a  moister  ground, 
and  are  found  most  abundantly  in  meadows.  The  R.  tceleratut  is  found  in 
ponds  and  ditches.  In  ail  thèse  species,  the  whole  plant  is  pervaded  by  a 
volatile  acrid  principle,  which  is  dissipated  by  drying  or  by  the  application 
of  beat  This  principle  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  Dr.  Bigelow 
found  that  water  distilled  from  the  fresh  plant  had  an  acrid  taste,  and  pro- 
duced  when  swallowed  a  buming  sensation  in  the  stomach;  and  that  it 
retained  thèse  properties  for  a  long  time  if  kept  in  closely  stopped  bottles. 
The  plant  itself  when  chewed  excites  violent  irritation  in  the  mouth  and 
throat;  inflaming  and  even  excoriating  the  longue  and  inside  of  the  cheeks 
mnd  lips,  if  not  quickly  discharged.  Both  the  root  and  herbaceous  portion 
of  the  R.  bulbosus  are  officinal. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Crowfoot,  when  swallowed  in  the  fresh 
State,  produces  heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  and,  if  the  quantity  be  considér- 
able, may  excite  fatal  inflammation.  It  is,  however,  never  used  internally. 
The  property  for  which  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  physicians  is  that  of 
inflaming  and  vesicating  the  skin  ;  and.  before  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
fly  into  use,  it  was  much  employed  for  this  purpose.  But  the  uncertainty 
and.occasional  violence  of  its  action  hâve  nearly  banished  it  from  regular 
practice.  While  on  some  individuals  it  appears  to  produce  scarcely  any 
efiect,  on  others  it  acts  very  speedily,  exciting  extensive  and  troublesome 
inflammation,  which  sometimes  terminâtes  in  deep  and  obstinate  ulcers.  It 
probably  varies  in  strenglli  with  the  season  ;  and,  in  the  dried  state,  or  boiled 
with  water,  it  is  whoUy  inert.  The  décoction,  moreover,  is  inert  in  consé- 
quence of  the  escape  of  the  acrid  principle.  ■  Nevertheiess,  the  plant  has 
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been  verj  properly  retained  by  tbe  Phannacopœia  in  th«  catalogue  of  medi- 
dnes  of  secondary  importance  :  as  occagioos  may  occur  when  tbe  practilioner 
in  the  counlry  may  ûad  advantage  in  having  recourse  to  ils  powerful  rube> 
facient  and  epispastic  opération.  W. 

RESINA.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed. 
Resin. 

"  The  residunm  after  tiie  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  torpentine 
of  Pinns  palustris  and  other  species  of  Piniis."  U.  S.  "  Pinus  sylvestris. 
Benduum  résina  liquida  postguam  terd)inthinse  olettm  destillatum  est." 
Lond.  "  Residoe  of  the  distillation  of  the  turpentines  of  various  species  of 
Pinus  and  Abies."  £d. 

Off.  Syn.    PINUS  SYLVESTRIS.  Résina.  Dub. 

Resino  blanclie.  Raine  jtunc,  Fr.;  Fichtenharx,  Gtrm.;  Ragea  di  pino,  Haï.;  Résina 
de  pino,  Span. 

After  the  distillation  of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  tnrpentines,  (see  Terebin- 
tkina,)  a  résinons  matter  remains,  whicb  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ie  called 
colopoony,  but  in  our  language  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  rosin. 
It  is  the  Rbsina  of  the  U.  S.,  London,  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias,  and 
the  Rbhna  flava  or  yellow  resin,  of  the  Dublin  Collège.  When  this,  in  a 
•taie  of  fusion,  is  strongly  agitated  with  water,  il  acquires  a  distinct  appear- 
ance,  and  is  now  denominated  Résina  alba  or  wkile  resin,  which  is  also 
reoognised  by  the  Dublin  Collège.  Before  describing  thèse  officinal  sub- 
stances, it  may  be  proper  to  enumerate  the  characteriitic  properties  of  the 
proximate  pnnciples  which  chemitts  designate  by  the  term  résina. 

Résine  are  solid,  brittle,  of  a  smooth  and  shining  fracture,  and  generally 
of  a  yeilowish  colour  and  semi-transparent.  When  perfectly  pure  they  are 
probably  inodorous  and  oAen  insipid,  but,  as  usually  found,  ihey  hâve  a 
slight  odour,  and  a  somewhat  acrid  or  bitterish  taste.  Their  sp.  gr.  varies 
from  0-92  to  l-'i.  They  are  fusible  by  a  moderato  beat,  decomposed  at  a 
higher  température,  and  in  the  open  air  take  fire,  buming  with  a  yellow 
fiame  and  rauch  smoke.  Insoluble  in  water,  they  are  dissolved  by  ether  and 
Ihe  essential  oils,  and  generally  by  alcohol  ;  and  their  alcoholic  and  elhereal 
solutions  aflbrd  précipitâtes  upon  the  addition  of  water.  With  pure  potassa 
and  soda  they  unité  to  form  soaps  which  are  soluble  in  water  ;  and  the  same 
resuit  takes  place  when  they  are  heated  with  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  them  with  mutual  decom» 
position  ;  and  nitric  acid  couverts  them  inio  artificial  tannin.  They  readily 
unité  by  fusion  with  wax  and  the  fîzed  oils. 

Common  or  yellow  resin,  in  its  purest  state,  is  beautifnlly  etear  and  pel- 
Incid,  but  much  less  so  as  commonly  found  in  the  shops.  Its  odour  and 
taste  are  usually  in  a  slight  degree  terebinthinate  ;  its  colour  yeilowish* 
brown  with  a  tinae  of  olive,  and  more  or  less  dark  according  to  its  purity, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  has  been  ezposed  in  its  préparation.  It 
is  rather  heavier  than  water.  At  276°  F.  it  fuses,  is  corapletely  liquid  at 
306°,  begins  to  émit  bubbles  of  gas  at  316°,  and  is  entirely  decomposed  at 
a  red  beat.  Its  ultimate  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
in  variable  proportions.  Il  appears,  from  the  researches  of  Unverdorben, 
to  contain  three  distinct  résinons  bodies,  two  of  which,  denominated  pinie 
and  Sylvie  aeids,  pre-existed  in  the  turpentine,  and  the  third,  called  colophonie 
acid,  is  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  heat  in  Ihe  process  of  distillation.  Tb« 
finie  add  is  dissolved  by  cold  «pirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-665,  and  is  thus  sepa» 
rated  from  the  sylvic  acid.    It  is  oblained  pure  by  adding  to  the  solution  % 
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spirituous  aolation  of  acétate  of  copper,  diasolving  the  precipitated  pinate  of 
copper  in  strong  boiling  alcohol,  decomposing  this  sait  with  a  little  rauriatic 
acid,  and  adding  water,  which  throws  down  the  pinie  acid  in  the  forio  of  a 
résinons  powder.  The  sylvic  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  the  restdue  of  the 
common  resin  with  boiling  spirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-865,  which  dissolves  it, 
and  lets  it  fall  upon  cooling.  Both  o[  thèse  résinons  acids  are  colourtess. 
Pinie  acid  is  solnble  in  weak  cold  alcohol  ;  sylvic  acid  is  insoluble  in  the 
same  menstruum  when  cold,  but  is  dissolved  by  it  when  boiling  hot,  and  by 
strong  alcohol  at  ail  températures.  The  salts  which  they  forni  with  the  alka- 
lies  are  soluble,  those  with  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  insoluble  in  water. 
Colophonic  aciddiffen  from  the  others  in  having  stronger  acid  properties,  and 
ia  being  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  ofa  brown  colour,  and  common  resin 
is  more  or  less  coloured  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ihis  acid  which  it 
contains.  (^Kane't  ChemUtry.)  Theexperiments  ofllnverdorben  weremade 
with  European  colophony.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  ezactly  the 
same  résulta  would  be  afibrded  by  the  common  resin  of  this  country,  which 
is  obtained  from  a  différent  species  of  pine. 

White  resin  diSérs  from  the  preceding  only  in  being  opaque  and  of  a 
whiUsh  colour.  Thèse  properties  it  owes  to  the  water  with  which  it  is 
incorporated,  and  which  gradually  escapes  upon  ezposnre,  leaving  it  more 
or  less  transparent 

Médical  Use».  Resin  is  important  as  an  ingrédient  of  ointments  and 
plasters,  but  is  never  ased  intemally. 

Off.Prep.  Cëratum  Cantharidis,  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Ceratum  Resin», 
V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Ceratum  Resinae  Compositum,  U.  S.;  Emplas- 
trum  Cantharidis  Comp.,  Ed.}  Emplast.  Cers,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Emplast. 
Ferri,  Ed.}  Emplast.  Hydrargyri,  tf.  S.,  Ed.}  Emplast.  Picis,  Lond., 
Ed.}  Emplast.  Résinée,  if.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Emplast.  Simplex,  Ed.} 
Uoguentum  Infusi  Cantharidis,  Ed.}  Unguent.  Picis  Nigr»,  Lond. 

W. 

RHAMNUS.  Lond. 

Buckthorn  Bernes. 

"  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Baccm."  Lond. 

Ojr.Syn.  RHAiWNÏ  BACCJ2.  Fruit  of  Rhamnus  Catharticus.  Ed.; 
RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS.  Baccie.  Dub. 

Baie*  du  nprpran,  Fr;  Kreutzbeeren,  (7crm./  Bacche  del  apino  cervino,  Aal  ,•  Bayas 
de  ramnu  caturtico,  Span. 

Rhahnus.  Sf.x.  Sy»t.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Rhamnaces. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  tubular.  CoroUa  scales  defending  the  stamens,  inserted 
into  the  calyx.  Berry.  ffUld. 

Rhamnus  calharticus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1092  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
694.  t  210.  The  purging  buckthorn  is  a  shrub  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
with  branches  terminating  in  a  sharp  spine.  The  leaves  are  in  fascicles,  on 
short  footstalks,  ovate,  serrate,  veined.  The  flowers  are  nsually  diœcious, 
in  clustera,  small,  greenish,  peduncled,  with  a  four-cleft  calyx,  and  four  very 
small  scale-like  petals,  placed  in  the  maie  flower,  behind  the  stamens,  which 
equal  them  in  number.     The  fruit  is  a  four-seedecl  berry. 

The  shrub  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  hâve  been  iound  growing 
wild  in  this  coantry.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  Highlands  of  New  York 
by  Dr.  Barratt.  (Eaton's  Manual.)  It  flowers  in  May  and  Jnne,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  thelatter  part  of  September.  The  berries  are  the  officinal  portion. 
When  ripe  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  round,  somewhat  flattened  on 
the  summit,  black,  smooth,  ihining,  with  four  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  green« 
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jaicy  parenchyma.  Their  odour  ia  unpleasant,  their  taste  bittetuh,  acrid, 
and  nauaeous.  The  expressed  juice  has  the  colour,  odour.  and  taste  of  the 
parenchyma.  It  ia  reddened  by  the  acids,  and  from  deep  green  is  rendered 
ïigbt  green  by  the  alkalies.  Upon  standing  it  soon  begins  to  ferment,  and 
becomes  red  in  conséquence  of  the  formation  of  acetic  acid.  Ëvaporated 
to  dryness,  with  the  addition  of  lime  or  an  alliali,  it  forma  the  colour  called 
by  paintera  lap-grem.  The  dried  berries  of  auother  species,  B.  infectorna, 
yield  a  rich  yellow  colour,  for  which  they  are  much  employed  in  the  arts 
onder  the  name  of  Freneh  berrie*. 

Vogel  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  berries  a  peculiar  colouring  malter, 
aeetic  acid,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  a  nitrogenons  substance.  Hubert  found 
green  colouring  matter,  acetic  and  malle  acids,  brown  gummy  matter,  and 
a  bitter  substance  which  he  considered  as  the  purgative  principle  and  sup- 
poaed  to  resemble  cathartin.  M.  Fleury  obtained  a  peculiar  crystallizable 
principle,  which  is  conlained  both  in  the  expressed  juice  and  the  residue 
lemaining  after  expression,  and  for  which  be  proposed  the  name  of  rhamnin; 
but  be  did  not  ascertaiu  whether  it  possessed  cathartio-  properties.  (See 
Jnim.  de  Phartn.,  xxvii.  666.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Utts.  Both  the  berries  and  the  expressed  juice 
are  aetirely  purgative  ;  but,  as  they  are  apt  to  occasion  nausea,  and  severe 
griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  with  much  ihirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
ttuoat,  they  are  now  litde  employed.  They  formerly  enjoyed  considérable 
réputation  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  in  dropsy;  and  were  given  also  in 
liieumatism  and  goût.  The  only  shape  in  which  they  are  used  in  this 
country  is  that  of  the  syrup,  which  is  somelimes,  though  rarely,  added  to 
hydragogue  or  diuretic  mixtures.  (See  Syrupuê  Rhamni.) 

The  dose  of  the  récent  berries  is  about  a  scruple,  of  the  dried  berries  a 
drachm,  and  of  the  expressed  juice  a  flnidounce. 

Under  the  name  of  cortex  frangtdm,  the  bark  of  the  Rhamnut  FVangida  ut 
sometimes  used  in  Germany  as  a  cathartic. 

Ojff^.  Prtf.  Syrupus  Rhamni.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

RHEUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Rhubarh. 

"  The  root  of  Rheum  palmatum,  and  other  species  of  Rheura."  U.  S. 
*'  Rheum  palmatum.  Radix."  Lond.  "  Root  of  an  undetermined  species  of 
Rheum."  Ed. 

C^.Srm.  RHEUM  PALMATUM  et  RHEUM  UNDULATUM. 
Radix.  Dtd>. 

Rliabtrbarom;  Rhubarbe,  Fr.;  Rhabarber,  Otrm.;  Raborbaro  IttiL;  Raibarbo,  Sjpaa./ 
Hai-houng,  CÂmne,-  Sohara.modo,  TTiibet 

Rhedx.  Sex.  Syst.  Enneandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Polygonaceœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  petaloid,  six-paried,  withering.  Slamens  about  nine, 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Slylet  three,  reflexed.  Stigmas  peltate, 
entire.  Aclteniitm  three-comered,  winged,  with  the  withered  calyx  at  the 
base.  Embryo  in  the  centre  of  the  albumen.  (Lindley.) 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  that  rhubarb  has  been  in  use,  and  the 
attention  which  it  has  received  from  naturalists,  the  question  yet  remains 
unsettled  from  what  précise  plant  it  is  derived.  The  remoteness  of  the 
région  where  it  is  coUected,  and  the  jealous  oare  with  which  tlie  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  this  drug  is  guarded,  hâve  prevented  any  accurate  informa- 
tion oa  the  tubject.    AU  tlut  we  certainly  know  is  that  it  is  the  root  of 
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oue  or  more  species  of  Rheum.  It  is  true  that  the  Pharmacopœias  nnder- 
take  to  designate  the  particular  apeciea.  Thui,  the  London  Collège  reco^ 
nisea  the  B.  palmalum,  the  Dublin  both  this  and  the  R.  wtdtdatum,  and  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  the  drug  is  relèrred  to  the  R.  palmalum 
and  other  speciee  not  particularized.  Bat  the  évidence  in  favoar  of  either  of 
thèse  species  is  by  no  means  unequivocal,  as  will  appear  from  the  foUowiog 
brief  history. 

The  terms  rha  and  rheon,  from  the  former  of  which  weie  derived  tbo 
names  rhabarbarum  and  rhubarb,  and  from  the  latter  the  botanical  generic 
title  Rheum,  were  applied  by  ihe  ancients  to  a  root  which  came  from  beyond 
the  Bosphorua,  and  which  is  snpposed,  though  npon  somewhat  ancertain 
gronnds,  to  hâve  been  the  product  of  the  Rheum  Rluiponticum,  growing  on 
the  banlu  of  the  Caspian  Siea  and  the  Wolga.  This  species  was  also  at  one 
time  believed  to  be  the  source  of  the  medicine  now  in  use  ;  but  the  true  rhu- 
barb has  long  been  known  to  be  whoUy  distinct  from  the  Rhapontic,  and 
derived  from  a  différent  source.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1732  that  any  pro- 
bable information  was  obtained  as  to  its  real  origin.  Ât  that  time  plants 
were  received  from  Russia  by  Jussieu  in  France,  and  Rand  in  England, 
which  were  said  to  be  of  the  species  which  afibrded  the  genuine  rhubarb, 
and  were  named  by  Linnœns,  under  this  impression,  Rheum  Rhabarbarum, 
a  title  which  has  since  given  way  to  Rheum  undulatum.  At  a  subséquent 
period,  Kauw  Boerhaave  obtained  from  a  merchant  who  dealt  in  the  rhubarb 
of  Tartary,  some  seeds  which  he  said  were  those  of  the  plant  which  pro- 
duced  the  root  he  sold.  Thèse  seeds  having  been  planted,  yielded  two 
species  of  Rheum,  the  R.  undttlatum,  and  another  which  Linngeus  pro- 
nounced  to  be  distinct,  and  named  R.  palmatum.  Seeds  transmiited  by  Dr. 
Mounsey  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Dr.  Hope,  and  planted  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Edinburgh,  produced  the  latter  species  ;  and  the  tame  was  also 
raised  at  Upsal  from  a  root  received  by  Linnœus  from  De  Gorter,  and  was 
described  A.  D.  1767  by  the  younger  Linnaeus,  two  yeara  afler  the  appear- 
ance  of  Dr.  Hope's  paper  in  the  Pbilosophical  Transactions.  Tbus  far  the 
évidence  appears  equally  in  favour  of  the  R,  palmatum  and  R.  undulatum. 
The  claims  of  another  species  were  aflerwards  presented.  i'allas,  upon 
exhibiting  the  leaves  of  the  R.  palmatum  to  some  Bucharian  merchants 
of  wliom  he  was  making  inquiries  relative  to  the  rhubarb  plant,  was  told 
that  tbe  leaves  of  the  latter  were  entirely  différent  in  shape  ;  aud  the  descrip- 
tion he  received  of  them  corresponded  more  closely  with  those  of  the  S. 
eompactum,  than  of  any  other  known  species.  Seeds  of  this  plant  were 
moreover  sent  to  Miller  from  St.  Petersburgh,  as  those  of  the  true  Tartarian 
rhnbarb.  Within  a  few  yeare  the  attention  of  naturalists  has  been  called  to 
a  fourth  species,  for  which  the  same  honour  is  claimed.  Dr.  Wallich,  super» 
iatendent  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Calcutta,  received  seeds  which  were  said 
to  be  those  of  the  plant  which  yielded  the  Chinese  rhubarb,  growing  on  the 
Himalaya  mountains  and  the  highiands  of  Tartary.  Thèse  produced  a 
species  not  previously  described,  which  Dr.  Wallich  named  R.  Emodi,  from 
tbe  native  title  of  the  plant.  It  is  the  R.  australe  of  Mr.  Don  and  of  Cole- 
brooke,  and  has  been  ascertained  to  afford  a  root  which,  though  purgative, 
is  very  unlike  the  officinal  rhubarb.  Other  species  hâve  been  fonnd  to  grow 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  from  which  a  kind  of  rhubarb  used  by  the 
natives  is  said  to  be  procured  ;  but  none  of  it  reaches  the  marketa  of  this 
country  or  Europe.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvions  that  no  species 
yet  mentioned  can  be  considered  as  the  nndoubted  source  of  commercial 
rhubarb  ;  the  plant  having,  in  no  instance,  been  seen  and  examined  by  natn- 
ndists  in  its  native  place.    Sievera,  an  apothecary,  sent  to  Siberia  in  the  reigo 
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of  Ca(harin«  II.  with  the  TÏew  of  improving  the  enltivation  of  the  native 
rhobarb,  asseits,  from  the  information  given  him  by  the  Bucbarians,  that  ail 
the  seeds  procured  under  the  name  of  true  rhubarb  are  false,  and  pronounces 
**all  the' descriptions  in  the  Materia  Medicas  to  be  incorrect."  This  asaer^ 
tion,  however,  has  no  relation  to  the  R.  aiulrale  whicb  has  been  aubaequeutly 
deacribed  ;  but  it  is  said  thaï  the  roots  of  that  plant,  dried  by  the  médical  oQi- 
eers  of  the  British  army,  difTer  from  true  rhubarb  in  appearance  and  power. 
Still,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  medioine  is  derired  from  one  or  more 
of  the  species  alluded  to  ;  and  if  it  should  be  objected  that  their  roots,  as  cul- 
tivated  in  Europe,  iiave  not  the  précise  qualities  or  composition  of  the  Asia- 
lie  rhubarb,  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  the  product  of  the  same  plant  is  oftea 
known  to  vary  exceedingly  with  diversities  of  soil,  climate,  and  culture. 

AU  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  perennial  and  herbaceous,  with  large 
branching  roots,  which  seud  forth  vigorous  stems  from  four  to  eight  feet  or 
more  in  height,  sarrounded  at  their  base  with  numerous  very  large  petiolate 
leaves,  and  terminating  in  lengthened  branching  panicles,  composed  of  small 
and  very  namerous  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Rumex  or  dock.  Bota- 
niste expérience  some  difficulty  in  properly  arranging  the  speeies,  in  consé- 
quence of  the  lendency  of  the  cultivated  plants  to  form  hybrids  ;  and  it-  is 
frequently  impossible  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  wild  types  the  several 
garden  varieties  are  to  be  referred.  The  following  descrijMions  are  from  the 
Flora  Medica  of  Or.  Lindiey. 

Rhtum  palntaltm.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  489  ;  Lindiey,  Ftor.  Mtd.  p. 
858;  yioÔAM.Mtd.Bot.  p.  662.  t.  231.  "Leaves  roundish-cordate,  half 
palmale  ;  the  lobes  pinnatiâd,  acuminate,  deep  duU  green,  not  wavy,  but 
uneven  and  very  much  wriiikled  on  the  opper  side,  hardly  scabrous  at  the 
edge,  roinutely  downy  ou  the  under  side;  sinus  completely  olosed;  the 
lobes  of  the  leaf  standing  forwards  beyond  it.  l'étiolé  pale  green,  marked 
with  short  purple  lines,  terete,  obscurely  channeled  quite  at  the  upper  end. 
FJowering  stem«  taller  than  those  of  any  other  species."  This  species  is 
said  to  inhabit  China  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  wall.  It  is  cultivated  ex- 
lensively  near  Banbury,  in  England,  fur  the  sake  of  ils  root,  which  is  gene- 
rally  adraitted  to  approach  more  nearly  in  odour,  teste,  and  the  arrangement 
of  its  colours,  to  the  Asiatic  rhobarb  than  that  of  any  other  known  species. 

R.undulatum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  489;  Lindiey, /Tor.  .4/«(/.  p.  367; 
Woodv.  Med,Bot.  3d  éd.  v.  81.  "  Leaves  oval,  obtuse,  extremely  wavy, 
deep  green,  with  veins  purple  at  the  base,  often  shorter  than  the  pétiole, 
distinctly  and  copionsly  downy  on  each  side,  looking  as  if  frosied 
when  young,  scabrous  at  the  edge;  sinus  open,  wedge-shaped,  with  the 
lower  lobes  of  the  leaves  tomed  opwards.  Pétiole  downy,  blood-red, 
semi-cylindrical,  with  elevated  edges  lo  the  upper  side,  which  is  narrower 
at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end."  This  is  a  native  of  Sibérie,  and  pro- 
bably  of  Tartary  snd  China.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  Kussian  government 
as  the  tme  rhobarb  plant;  but  the  culture  has  been  abandoned.  It  con- 
tribntes  to  the  rhubarb  produced  in  France,  and,  aeeording  to  Stevenson 
and  Churchill,  is  the  source  of  the  drug  sold  in  the  London  herb  shops  as 
Bnglish  rhnbarb,  thoagh  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  donbted  by 
Lindiey. 

R.  compat^um.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  489  ;  Lindiey,  Fior.  Med.  p.  358  ; 
Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Pbmis,  p.  836.  *'  Leaves  heart-shaped,  obtuse,  very 
wavy,  deep  green,  of  a  thick  texture,  scabrous  at  the  margin,  quite  smooth 
on  both  eides,  glossy  and  even  on  the  opper  side;  sinas  nearly  closed  by  the 
parenchyma.  Pétiole  green,  hardly  tinged  with  red  except  at  the  base, 
semi-oylindrical,  a  little  compressed  at  the  sides,  with  the  upper  side  broad, 
51 
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iat,  bordered  bjr  elevated  edgec,  and  of  eqaal  breadth  at  each  end."  This 
plant  ia  said  to  be  a  native  of  Tartary  and  China.  It  ii*  one  of  the  gardea 
rhubarba,  and  ia  culiivaied  in  France  for  ita  root. 

B.  australe.  Don,  Prod.  Flor.  Népal,  p.  75. — R.  Emodi.  Wallich  ;  Lind- 
ley,  Flor.  Mtd.  p.  354  ;  Hooiier,  Bot.  Mag.  X,  3508.  "  Leaves  cordate, 
acute,  duU  green,  but  little  wavy,  flattisb,  very  much  wrinkled,  diatinclly 
rough,  with  coarse  short  hairs  on  each  aide  :  ainus  of  the  base  distinetiy 
open.  not  wedge-shaped  but  diverging  at  an  obtuse  angle,  wiih  the  lobea 
neariy  turned  upwards.  Pétioles  very  rough,  rounded-angular,  furrowed  ; 
with  the  upper  aide  depressed,  bordered  by  an  elevated  edge,  and  very 
much  narrower  at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end."  The  root  of  this  species 
waa  at  one  time  strongly  maintained  lo  be  the  source  of  ofiicinal  Âsiatie 
rhubarb;  but  a  spécimen  received  by  Dr.  Pereira  from  Dr.  Wallich  was 
found  to  hâve  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  it.  The  plant  bas  been  culti- 
vated  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  ita  pétioles  answer  well  for 
tarts,  &c. 

R.  RlutponUeum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ti.  488;  Lindley,  Hor.  Med.  p.  357; 
Loudon's  £ncyc.  of  Plant»,  p.  335.  "  Leaves  roundish-ovale,  cordate, 
«btuse,  pale  green,  but  little  wavy,  very  concave,  even,  very  slightly 
downy  on  the  under  side,  especially  near  the  edge,  and  on  the  edge  itself  ; 
scabrous  at  the  margin;  sinus  quite  open,  large,  and  cuneate.  Petinle 
depressed,  channeled  on  the  upper  side,  with  the  edges  regularly  rounded 
off,  pale  green,  striated,  scarcely  scabrous.  Panicles  very  compact  and 
short,  always  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  never  lax  as  in  tbe  olher  gardea 
species.  Flowering  atem  about  three  feet  high."  The  Rhapontio  rhubarb 
grows  upon  the  banks  of  theCaspian  Sea,  in  the  déserts  beiween  the  Wolga 
and  the  Oural,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Krasnojar  in  Siberia.  It  is  said  also 
to  grow  upon  the  bordera  of  the  Euxine.  It  is  cultivated  abiindaqtly  as  a 
garden  plant  in  Europe  and  this  country  ;  and  large  quantilies  of  the  root  are 
produced  for  sale  io  France. 

Besides  the  species  above  described,  the  R.  leucorrhizum  growing  in  the 
Kirghese  désert  in  Tartary,  the  R.  Caspicum  from  the  Altaï  mountains, 
and  the  R.  fVebbianum,  R.  apeciforme,  and  R.  Moorcr<tftianum,  natives  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  R.  crasainervium  and  R.  hybridum,  cultivated 
in  Europe,  but  of  unknown  origin,  yield  roots  which  hâve  either  been  em- 
ployed  as  purgatives,  or  possess  properties  more  or  iess  analogons  to  thoae 
of  officinal  Rhubarb,  though  they  hâve  not  entered  into  gênerai  commerce. 

The  leafstalks  of  the  différent  species  of  Rheum  hâve  a  pleasant  acid 
taste,  and  ace  used  for  making  tarts  and  pies,  which  are  not  unlike  thoae 
made  with  ffooceberries.  It  is  for  tbis  purpose  only  that  the  plants  aie  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States.  Lindley  states  that  the  R.  Rhapontioum,  B. 
hybridum,  and  R.  oompactum,  and  bybrid  varietiea  of  them,  are  the  common 
garden  rhubarbs. 

In  relation  to  the  culture  and  préparation  of  rhubarb,  oor  information  is 
■Imost  as  uncertain  as  on  the  subject  of  its  natural  history.  The  accounts 
received  from  the  Bucharian  marchants  are  very  discordant,  and  few  intelli- 
gent travellers  hâve  penetrated  into  the  conntry  where  the  medicine  is  col- 
Mcted.  We  shall  présent,  however,  a  brief  alistract  of  what  we  hâve  been 
able  to  coUact  upon  the  subject  from  tbe  authorities  we  bave  conaulted. 

Rhubarb  is  produced  abundantly  in  the  elevated  lands  of  Tartary  abont 
the  lake  Koko  Norr,  and  ia  said  to  be  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  Ghinese 
province  of  Shen-see,  and  in  that  of  Setohuen.  From  thèse  sources  it  is 
generally  sunpoeed  ttwt  otir  supplies  of  Russisn  and  Chioese  rhubarb  we 
ezclttsively  derived  ;  but  the  root  ia  also  collecled  in  Boutan  and  Tbibet,  on 
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Ihe  nordi  tff  tbe  Himalaya  moantaiDs  ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  the  plant  per- 
vades  tlie  whole  of  ChiD««e  Tartary.  It  flourishes  beat  in  a  light  sandy 
mL  We  are  tdd  by  Mr.  Bell,  wiio,  on  a  joumey  from  St.  Peteraburgh  to 
Pékin,  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it  in  a  growing  atate,  that  it  ig  not 
euhrvaied  by  the  Tartara,  but  aprings  up  spontaneonsly  in  tufta  at  uneertain 
distancea,  wherever  the  seeda  bave  fallen  upon  the  heapa  of  loose  earth 
thrown  np  by  the  marmots.  In  other  places  the  thickness  of  the  grasa  pré- 
sents theiraeceaa  to  the  aoil.  The  root  is  not  considered  sofficienlly  mature 
Ibr  collection  till  it  haa  attained  the  âge  of  aix  yeara.  It  is  dug  ap  twiee  a 
year  in  Tartary,  in  the  spring  and  aulumn  ;  in  China  not  till  the  winfer. 
After  removal  from  the  groand  it  is  cleaned,  deprived  of  its  cortical  portion 
and  of  the  smaller  branches,  and  then  divided  into  pièces  of  a  convenient 
tize.  Thèse  are  bored  with  holes,  and  strang  upon  cords  to  dry,  according 
to  Mr.  Bell,  about  the  tents  and  on  the  homa  of  the  sheep  ;  according  to 
Sievers,  under  aheds,  by  which  the  raya  of  the  sun  are  excluded,  while  the 
air  haa  free  aceess.  'l'he  Chinese  are  said  first  to  place  the  pièces  on  a 
atone  slab  heated  by  fire  beneath,  and  afierwards  to  complète  the  drying  pro- 
ceas  by  expoaing  them  to  the  son  and  air.  In  Boutan  the  roots  are  hong 
np  in  a  kind  of  drying  room,  in  which  a  moderate  and  regular  beat  is  main- 
tained.  Much  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to  the  préparation  of  the  root  ; 
and  Sievera  states,  that  a  year  aornetimes  elapses  from  the  period  of  its  col- 
lection before  it  is  ready  for  exportation.  A  very  large  proportion  of  its 
«eight  is  lost  in  drying,  according  to  aome  accounts  four-fifths,  to  others  not 
leas  than  seven-eighths.  It  is  probably  in  order  to  favour  the  drying  that 
the  bark  is  removed.  The  trade  in  rhubarb  is  said  to  centre  in  the  Chineae 
town  of  Si-nin,  where  a  Bucharian  company  or  faraily  is  established,  which 
poesesses  a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  in  considération  of  a  certain  tribale  paid 
to  the  govemment.  To  thia  city  the  rhubarb  is  brought  from  the  various 
placea  of  its  collection,  and,  having  been  duly  assorted,  and  undergone  further 
préparation,  is  transmitted  partly  to  Russia,  partly  to  the  coast  of  China  ;  so 
that  the  dmg  which  reaches  vts  through  St.  Petersburgh,  is  procnred  from 
the  same  neighboorhood  with  that  imported  from  Canton.  Bot  it  will  soon 
be  aeen  that  there  are  différences  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  rhubarb, 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  a  différent  origin,  and  might  aathorize  doubts 
as  to  the  entire  aceuracy  of  the  above  accounts.  It  is  at  least  probable  that 
the  drug  produced  in  the  province  of  Setchuen,  whence  the  best  China  rhu- 
barb is  said  to  be  brought,  takes  a  more  direct  roule  to  the  coast  than  that 
through  the  town  of  Si-nin.  Besides  the  two  commercial  varieties  just  men- 
tioned,  a  third  occasionally  comes  to  us  from  Europe,  where  the  cultivation 
of  rhubarb  bas  been  carried  on  for  some  time  with  success,  especially  in 
France,  Relginm,  and  Great  Brilain.  Of  thèse  three  varieties  we  shall  treat 
trader  différent  heads. 

1.  Chinese  Rhubarb. 

htdia  Rhubarb.  Rheum  Sinense  vel  Indieum.  Much  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  rhubarb  consumed  in  this  eountry  is  brought  from  Canton.  Thongh 
•omewhat  inferior  to  the  Russian,  its  comparative  cheapness  gives  it  a  de- 
eided  préférence  in  our  markets  ;  and  when  of  good  qualily,  it  dues  not  dis- 
appoint  Ihe  expectations  of  the  physician. 

It  is  in  eylindrical  or  roundish  pièces,  sometimes  flattened  on  one  or  bodi 
aides,  of  a  diriy  brownish-yellow  colour  externally,  appearingaa  if  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  root  had  been  removed  by  scraping,  and  the  surface  rendered 
amooth  and  soœewhat  powdery  by  attrition.     The  best  pièces  are  heavier 
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than  the  Ramian  rhobarb,  bave  a  texture  rather  close  and  compact,  and  when 
broken  présent  a  ragged  uneven  surface,  variegated  witli  intermÏDgled  shades 
of  dull  red,  yellowish,  and  white,  which  are  sometimes  diversified  or  inter- 
rupted  by  darker  colours.  The  pièces  are  generally  perforated  wilh  small 
holes,  intended  for  convenienceof  suspension  durtng  the  drying  process;  and 
portions  of  the  suspending  cord  are  not  unfrequently  found  remaining  in  the 
holes.  Chinese  rhubarb  has  a  peculiar  somewhat  aromatic  smeli,  and  a  bit- 
ter  astringent  taste,  is  gritty  when  chewed,  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the 
saliva,  and  affords  a  yellowish  powder  with  a  reddish>brown  tinge.  With 
the  pièces  of  good  quality  others  often  corne  mingled,  which  are  defeetive 
from  decay  or  improper  préparation.  Thèse  are  usualiy  lighter  and  of  * 
dark  or  msset  colour.  Like  ail  the  other  varieties  of  rhubarb,  this  is  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  worms  ;  and  in  almost  every  large  parcel,  pièces  may  be 
found  which  hâve  suffered  from  this  cause.  The  want  of  proper  care  in  ita 
sélection  by  the  Chinese  merchants,  and  the  ezposure  incident  to  a  long  sea- 
voyage,  are  causes  which  contribute  to  ils  iuferiority  to  the  Russian  rhubarb. 
As  the  whole  contents  of  the  chest  imported  are  usnally  powdered  together, 
iocluding  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  pièces,  it  foUows  that  the  powder  is 
iaferior  in  «fficacy  to  the  selected  and  sound  pièces. 

In  a  former  édition  of  this  work,  we  noticed  a  variety  of  rhubarb  iinporied 
from  Canton,  which  was  evidently  prepared,  before  leaving  China,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  Russian,  having  an  angular  surface  as  if  pared  with  a  knife. 
The  pièces  were  obviously  selected  with  great  care,  as  they  were  remark- 
ably  free  from  defects.  But  in  most  of  those  which  came  under  our  notice, 
the  small  penetrating  bole  was  observable,  which  characterizes  the  Chinese 
rhubarb,  tfinugh  it  had  in  some  instances  been  fîlled  with  the  powdered  root, 
so  as  in  some  measure  to  conceal  it.  Besides,  the  colours  were  not  quite 
so  bright  as  those  of  Russia  rhubarb.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  variety  de- 
scribed  by  Pereira,  under  a  distinct  head,  as  the  Dutck-trimmed  or  Bâta- 
vian  rhvAarb,  and  considered  by  him  as  probably  Bucharian  or  Rnssian 
rhubarb  of  inferior  quality,  sent  by  the  way  of  Canton.  A  siifficient  proof, 
we  think,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  is  the  présence  in  most  pièces  of  the  small 
penetraiing  hole,  occasionally  filled  with  remains  of  the  cord,  and  in  some 
pièces  almost  shaved  away  in  the  paring  process.  We  hâve  never  seen  such 
a  hole  in  any  .pièce  of  true  Russian  rhubarb,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
strung  up  like  the  Chinese  when  dried. 

2.  Russian  Rhuhurh. 

Turkty  Rhubarb,  Bucharian  Rhubarb.  Rlieum  Ruincum  vel  T\irà- 
cum.  The  rhubarb  taken  to  Russia  from  Tartary  undergoes  a  peculiar  pré- 
paration, in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  a  contract  with  the  Bucharian 
merchants  who  furnish  the  supply.  The  best  is  selected,  and  each  pièce 
perforated  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  sound  in  the  centre.  From 
Si-nin  it  is  conveyed  by  the  Bncharian  merchants  to  the  frontier  town  of 
Kiachta,  where  it  undergoes  a  rigid  inspection  by  an  apothecary  stationed  at 
that  place  by  the  Russian  govemment.  Ail  those  pièces  which  do  not  pass 
examination  are  committed  to  the  flames  ;  and  the  remainder  is  sent  to  St. 
Fetersburgh.  This  variety  is  sometimes  called  Tïirkey  rhubarb,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  formeriy  derived  from  the  Turkish  ports,  whiiher 
it  is  said  to  hâve  been  broiight  from  Tartary  by  earavans  through  Persia  and 
Natolia.  The  circumstance  of  the  identity  of  the  Rnssian  and  Turkey 
rhubarb,  and  their  decided  différence  from  the  Chinese  would  appear  ta 
indicate  a  distinct  origin  for  the  two  varieties. 
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Tbe  pièces  of  nQsmn  rhobarb  are  irregfnlar,  and  nmiewhat  an^Iar, 
appearing  as  if  the  bark  had  been  shared  off  longitudinally  by  succeusive 
Mrokea  ot'  a  knife,  and  a  portion  of  the  interior  substance  removed  with  each 
ahaving.  Tliey  hâve  a  cleaner  and  fresher  appearance  than  the  Chinese, 
and  their  coloar  both  interaaily  and  externally,  thoagh  of  the  same  gênerai 
eharacter,  is  somewhat  more  lively.  They  are  less  compact  and  heavy; 
and  are  eut  wilh  less  facility,  owing  to  their  giving  away  before  the  knife. 
Another  distinction  is  the  eharacter  of  the  perforations,  which  in  the  Rus- 
aian  rhubarb  are  large,  freqnently  reaching  only  to  the  centre,  and  evidently 
made  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  ;  while  in  the  Chinese  they  are  small, 
penetraie  completely  through  the  pièces,  and  were  intended  for  the  passage 
of  a  snspending  cord.  The  taste  and  smeli  of  the  former  closely  resemble 
tboee  of  the  latter,  exeept  that  the  Rnssian  is  rather  more  aromatic.  There 
ia  the  same  crackling  tinder  the  teeth,  and  the  same  yellow  stain  imparted  to 
the  aaliva  ;  but  the  coiour  of  the  powder  in  this  variety  is  a  bright  yellow, 
withont  the  brownish  tinge  exhibited  by  the  Chinese.  When  thin  alices, 
prerioualy  boiled  in  water,  are  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  exhibit 
mimerons  clusters  of  minute  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Mr.  Quekett 
fonnd  between  85  and  40  grains  of  them  in  100  grains  of  the  root.  They 
are  observed  both  in  the  Russian  and  Chinese  rhubarb. 

The  care  which  renders  the  Rnssian  rhubarb  so  free  from  defects,  tends 
greatly  to  enhance  its  price,  and  consequenlly  to  limit  its  consumption.  Its 
great  comparative  value  in  the  market  hao  led  to  fréquent  attempts  at  adultéra- 
tion ;  and  the  pièces  of  Chinese  rhubarb  are  sometimees  eut  down  and  pre- 
pared  so  as  to  resemble  the  Rnssian.  The  fraud,  however,  may  be  deiected 
by  adverting  to  the  peculiarities  in  texture,  coiour,  and  weight,  by  which  the 
Tarieties  are  distingnished,  and  to  the  occasional  présence  of  the  small  pene- 
trating  hole  or  vestiges  of  it.  We  hâve  seen  a  spécimen  in  which  the  hole 
was  enlarged  at  its  two  extremilies,  and  closed  by  powder  in  the  middie, 
with  the  view  of  imitating  the  larger  perforations  of  the  Russian  pièces. 
Sometimes  the  worm-eaten  pièces  are  made  to  reaemble  the  sound,  by  filling 
np  the  holes  with  a  mixture  of  pulverized  rhubarb  and  mucilage,  and  covering 
over  the  surface  with  the  powder.  By  removing  this,  the  fraud  is  at  once 
lerealed. 

3.  European  Rhubarb. 

In  Tarious  parts  of  Europe,  particnlarly  in  England,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany,  the  rhubarb  plants  hâve  been  cultivated  for  many  years  ;  and 
eonaiderable  quantities  of  the  root  are  annually  bronght  into  the  market.  It 
is  imported  into  this  country  from  England  and  France. 

Englith  Nhubarb.  This  comes  in  two  forras.  In  one  the  root  is  cnt 
and  perforated  in  imitation  of  the  Russian.  The  pièces  are  of  varions  shape 
and  size,  sometimes  cylindrical,  but  more  commonly  flat,  or  somewhat 
lenticular,  and  of  considérable  dimensions.  In  the  other,  the  pièces  are 
somewhat  cylindrical,  fîve  or  six  inches  long  by  an  inch  or  less  in  ihickness, 
and  more  or  less  irregular  upon  the  surface,  as  if  they  had  ahrunk  un- 
equally  in  drying.  This  is  called  »tick  rhubarb  in  England,  and  is  the  kind 
we  hâve  most  frequently  met  with  in  onr  shops.  English  rhubarb  is  lighter 
than  the  Asiatic,  more  spongy,  and  often  somewhat  pasty  under  the  pestle 
It  is  of  a  redder  coiour,  and  when  broken  exhibits  a  more  compact  and 
legnlar  marbling;  the  pinkish  lines  being  arranged  in  a  radiated  manner  from 
the  centre  towards  the  circumference.     The  powder  also  bas  a  deeper  red- 
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dish  tint.  The  odour  ia  feeble  and  less  aromatic  than  that  of  the  Àsiatie 
varieties  ;  the  taste  is  astringent  and  mucilaginous  wiih  Utile  biiternesa  ;  aad 
the  root,  when  chewed,  scarcely  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  but 
slightly  coloun  the  saliva.  Few  crystals  of  ozalate  of  lime  are  discover- 
able  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  roots  of  the  différent  species  are  not 
distinguishable  in  commerce. 

French  Rkubarb.  Rhapontic  Rkubarb.  Krimea  Rhubarb.  The  rhu- 
barb  prodiiced  in  France  is  at  présent,  according  to  Guibourt,  chiefly  froin 
theiZ.  Rhaponlicusn,  R.  undulatum,  and  R.  compactrtm;  thatof  the  R. 
palmatum,  which  most  closely  resembles  the  Asiatic,  having  been  found  to 
degenerate  so  much,  as  not  to  be  a  profitable  object  of  culture.  Most  of 
the  French  rhubarb  is  produced  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  L'Orient,  in  the 
départaient  of  Morbihan  ;  and  the  spot  where  it  grows  bas,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance,  received  the  name  of  Rheumpok.  Two  kinds  are  described 
by  Guibourt,  bolh  under  the  name  of  Rhapontic  root.  One  proceeds  from 
the  K.  Rhaponticum,  growing  in  the  gardens  in  the  environs  of  Paris  ;  the 
other,  from  tiiis  and  the  two  other  species  above  mentioned,  cultivated  at 
Bheumpole.  The  former  is  in  pièces  of  the  size  of  the  fist  or  smalier,  lig- 
neous  in  their  appearance,  of  a  reddish-gray  colour  on  the  outside,  intemally 
marbled  with  red  and  white  arranged  in  the  form  of  crowded  rays  proceed- 
ing  from  the  centre  to  the  circamference,  of  an  odour  iike  that  of  Asiatic 
rhtibarb,  but  more  disagreeable,  of  a  mucilaginous  and  very  astringent  taste, 
not  crackling  under  the  teelh,  but  tinging  the  saliva  yellow,  and  affording  a 
reddish-yellow  powder.  The  pièces  of  the  latter  are  irregularly  cylindri^, 
three  or  four  inches  long  and  from  one  to  two  or  even  three  incbes  thick, 
less  ligneous  in  appearance  than  the  preceding,  and  externally  of  a  pale  or 
brownish-yellow  colour  less  inclining  to  redness.  In  exterior  aspect,  this 
▼ariety  bears  considérable  resemblance  to  Chinese  rhubarb  ;  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished  by  its  more  disagreeable  odour^  ils  astringent  and  mucilaginous 
taste,  its  want  of  crackling  under  the  teeth,  and  its  radiating  fracture,  in 
which  properiies  it  is  similar  to  the  preceding  variety.  Considérable  quan- 
tities  of  this  drug  hâve  been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  France, 
under  the  name  of  Krimea  rhubarb  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  employed,  we 
fear,  to  adulterate  the  powder  of  the  Chinese  rhubarb.  It  appears  to  hâve 
displaced  in  France  the  Rhapontic  root  formerly  imported  from  the  Euzine. 
Wbether  from  différence  in  species,  or  from  the  influence  of  soil  andclimate, 
none  of  the  European  rhubarb  equals  the  Asiatic  in  purgative  power.* 

Choice  of  Rhitbarb.  In  selecting  good  rhubarb,  without  référence  to  the 
commercial  variety,  those  pièces  should  be  preferred  which  are  moderately 
heavy  and  compact,  of  a  lively  colour,  brittle,  presenting  when  broken  a 
fresh  appearance,  with  reddieh  and  yellowish  veins  interroingled  with  white, 
of  an  odour  decidedly  aromatic,  of  a  bitter  and  astringent,  not  mucilagi- 
nous taste,  feeling  gritty  and  staining  the  saliva  yellow  when  chewed,  and 
affording  a  powder  either  bright  yellow,  or  yellow  with  but  a  slight  reddish- 

*  Bcsidcs  tite  virie(ici>  of  rhabarb  above  described  other*  «re  notieed  by  «rritcra 
Pallas  speaks  of  a  tsAttc  riuAarti,  brnuglit  to  Kiaclita  by  the  Biicharian  merchanta  who 
convcyed  to  that  place  Iho  drug  lur  Rusaian  commerce.  It  waa  white  ««  milk,  ofa  aweet 
(■■te,  ■nd  equal  to  the  bext  rhubarb  in  qualily.  It  ia  aapposed  to  be  the  ptodact  of  the 
R.  Itueorrhùum.  The  Himalaya  rAubari  ia  produced  by  tbe  R.  luttrale,  ■nd  other  ape. 
ciee  mentioned  in  the  text  aa  groninjr  in  the  Himalaya  mountaina.  According  to  Dr. 
Eoyie,  it  makes  its  way  to  the  lower  countrics  in  HindosUn,  wbcrc  it  aella  f(ir  one-tcnth 
of  the  pricc  of  tbe  beat  rhubarb.  Mr.  Twining  tried  it  in  the  Ilonpital  at  Calcutta,  and 
ibond  it  Buperior  aa  ■  tonic  and  astringent  to  Rusaian  rhubarb,  and  nearly  vqùal  to  it  in 
porgative  power. 
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brown  tinga.  When  very  light,  rhubarb  ia  lumally  roUen  or  worm-eaten  ; 
wben  verjr  heavy  and  compact,  it  is  of  inferior  apecies,  culture,  or  prépara- 
tion. Rolten,  worm-eaten,  or  otherwise  inferior  rhubarb,  is  ofien  powdeied 
and  coloured  yellow  wiih  turmeric  ;  and  the  shavings  left,  wben  Cbineae 
rhubarb  is  cul  to  imitate  the  Kussian,  are  applied  to  ihe  same  purpose. 

Chemical  Properlie*.  Rhubarb  yields  ail  ils  active  properlies  to  water 
and  alcohol.  The  infusion  ia  of  a  dark  reddish-yellow  colour,  with  the 
tasie  and  odour  of  rhubarb;  and  the  residue,  after  snfficient  macération,  ia 
whiiish,  inodorous,  and  insipid.  By  long  boiling  the  virtues  of  ihe  medi- 
eiae  are  diminished,  in  conséquence  probably  of  the  evaporation  of  a 
volatile  ingrédient  in  which  they  partly  réside.  Many  attempts  hâve  been 
made  to  analyze  this  important  root,  with  varions  results.  Among  them, 
•re  those  of  the  two  Henrys  and  Caventou  of  Paris,  Brande  of  London, 
Peretti  of  Rome,  and  Homeman  and  Brandes  of  Germany.  The  most 
récent  is  that  of  Brandes,  who  found  in  100  parts  of  Chinese  rhubarb,  2  of 
pure  rhabarbaric  acid,  7-5  of  the  same  acid  impure,  2-S  of  gallic  acid,  9*0 
of  tannin,  3*6  of  colouring  extractive,  Il-O  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  with 
tannin,  4-0  of  starch,  14-4  of  gummy  extractive,  4*0  of  pectic  acid,  !■!  of 
malale  and  gallate  of  lime,  11-0  of  oxalate  of  lime,  1-5  of  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  ebioride  of  potassium,  1-0  of  silica,  0-6  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  oxide  of  iron,  260  of  lignin,  and  2-0  of  water.  Professer  Dulk,  of 
Konigsberg,  has  shown  that  the  rhabarbaric  acid  of  Brandes  is  for  the  most 
part  formed  daring  the  process  for  ils  extraction  ;  and  believes  that  it  résulta 
from  tbe  reaction  of  the  atmospheric  air,  assisied  by  the  reagents  employed, 
upon  another  principle,  which  he  succeeded  iii  isolating  and  nanied  rhein, 
That  portion  of  the  rhabarbaric  acid  which  exista  ready  formed  in  rhubarb 
may  be  extracted  by  macerating  the  powdered  root  in  ether,  dislilling  off 
most  of  the  ether,  and  allowing  the  remainder  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
Crystals  are  left,  which  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  and  crystalli- 
zalion  in  alcohol.  The  médical  properties  of  rhubarb,  being  themselves 
diversified,  probably  dépend  upoh  différent  principles.  Approaches  seem 
to  hâve  been  frequently  made  towards  the  discovery  of  the  purgative  prin- 
ciple, but  not  with  complète  success,  unless  the  rhein  of  Professor  Dulk  be 
allowed  this  rank.  The  caphopicrile,  or  yellow  colouring  matter  of  M. 
Henry,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  complex  substance.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  différent  matters  obtaiiied  by  varions  chemists,  and  described  by  the 
Dame  of  rhabarbarin.  The  rhabarbaric  acid  of  Brandes,  though  regarded 
by  that  chemist  as  the  active  principle,  can  bave  little  claim  to  be  so  con- 
aidered  ;  as  il  has  no  remarkable  taste,  and  six  grams  of  it  given  to  a  yonng 
man  produced  griping,  but  did  not  purge.  We  may  consider  the  rhein  above 
mentioned  to  be,  as  asserted,  the  purgative  principle,  until  proved  to  be  other- 
wiae. 

Rhein  ia  a  reddish-yellow  substance,  which  strongly  attracta  moisture  from 
tbe  air,  and  ia,  therefore,  not  eaaily  obtained  crystallized.  Ils  taste  and  odonr 
are  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  root  itself.  It  ia  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  but  most  readily  in  diluted  alcohol  ;  and  forms  yellow  or  reddish- 
yellow  solutions.  Il  reddens  litmus  ;  wben  heated,  melta  and  diffuaea 
vapours  having  the  odour  of  rhubarb  ;  ia  inflammable  ;  forma  coropounda 
with  alkali(ie  bases  and  eapecially  with  ammonia,  having  a  blood-red  tint  ; 
and,  when  Ueated  with  nitric  acid,  yielda  a  yellow  solution  which  is  rendered 
turbid  by  water,  and  deposits  a  yellow  powder.  Il  was  obtained  by  Professor 
Dulk  in  the  following  manner.  The  root  was  macerated  with  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  to  the  red  mucilaginous  liquor  which  resulted,  carbonate  of . 
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>aryta  was  added.  When  the  red  colonr  of  tho  Hqnor  eeased  to  be  changée 
to  green  by  a  sait  of  iron,  the  baryta  was  separated  from  its  combination  with 
ihe  rhein  by  sulphuric  or  fluosiiicic  acid,  added  unlil  the  liqaor  exhibited  an 
acid  reaction.  The  whole  mixture  was  then  evaporated,  and  the  residae 
treated  with  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-802,  saturated  with  aminonia.  The 
âolution,  which  was  of  a  biood-red  colour,  was  filtered  and  evaporated  neariy 
todryness,  when  solution  of  atnmonia  was  again  added,  and  theliquid  again 
filtered,  in  order  to  separate  a  yellow  powder,  which  was  the  rhabarbaric  acid 
of  Brandes.  The  red  filtered  iiqiior  was  precipitated  by  snbacetate  of  lead; 
Ihe  precipilate  was  washed  with  small  quantities  of  water,  mixed  with  a  little 
ammonia,  and  having  been  dried,  was  treated  with  alcohol  of  0-820,  and 
decomposed  by  a  current  of  salphuretted  hydrogen.  The  solution,  which 
was  very  yellow,  beirig  filtered  and  evaporated,  yielded  the  rhein  in  the  form 
of  a  reddish-yellow  mass,  mingled  with  some  prismalic  crystais,  which  by 
ihe  absorption  of  moistore,  soon  toet  their  form.  {Journ,  de  Phartn.,  xxr. 
t61,  from  Arck.  derPharm.  des  Jïpothek.  Verànsin  Nord-Dmtaehland,  bd. 
Xrii.) 

There  are  other  interesting  principles  in  rhubarb.  Some  hâve  been  dis- 
posed^to  ascribe  its  odonr  to  a  volatile  oil  ;  but  this  has  not  been  isolated  ; 
and  the  odour  probably  résides  in  the'  rhein,  which  is  volatilibable.  Tannin 
k  an  important  constituent.  It  is  of  ihat  variety  which  précipitâtes  the  salts 
ef  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  a  greenish  colour.  Whether  there  is  a  bitter  principle 
distinct  from  the  purgative  has  not  been  positively  delermined.  The  oxalate 
ef  lime  is  interesting  fVom  its  quantity,  and  from  the  cirenmstance  that,  ex- 
istirig  in  distinct  crystais,  it  occasions  the  grittiness  of  the  rhubarb  between 
the  teeth.  The  proportion  seems  to  vary  exceedingly  in  différent  spécimens. 
According  to  Scheele  and  Henry,  it  constituted  neariy  one-tliird,  and  Quekett 
foond,  as  already  stated,  between  35  and  40  per  cent.;  while  Brandes  obtained 
only  1 1,  and  Schrader  only  4-8  parts  in  the  hnndred.  Little  or  no  différence 
of  composition  has  been  found  between  the  Russian  and  Ghinese  rhubarb. 
The  European  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  and  is 
tiierefore  less  gritty  when  chewed.  It  contains,  however,  more  tannin  and 
starch  than  the  Asiatic  varieties. 

When  powdered  rhubarb  is  heafed,  odorous  yellow  fumes  rise,  which  are 
probably  in  part  the  vapour  of  rhein.  Its  infusion  is  reddened  by  the  alkalies, 
in  conséquence  of  their  union  with  rhein  and  rhabarbaric  acid.  It  yields  pré- 
cipitâtes with  gelatin,  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  acétate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
protoxide  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  protochloride  of  tin,  lime-water,  soId- 
tions  of  quinia,  and  gelatin.  It  is  probable  that  nitric  acid,  which  occasions 
at  first  a  turbidness,  and  afterwards  the  déposition  of  a  yellow  precipitate, 
acts  by  oxidizing  the  rhein,  and  thus  converting  it  into  rhabarbaric  acid,  which 
is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  substances  producing  précipitâtes 
joay  be  considered  as  incompatible. 

iiediced  Propertiea  and  Use».  The  médical  properties  of  rhubarb  are 
peeuliar  and  valnable.  Its  most  remarkable  singularity  is  the  union  of  a 
cathartic  with  an  astringent  power  ;  the  latter  of  which,  however,  does  not 
interfère  with  the  former,  as  the  purgative  eflect  précèdes  the  astringent  It 
;is  also  tonic  and  stomachic  ;  invigorating,  in  small  doses,  the  powers  of  diges- 
tion. It  is  not  probable  that  thèse  properties  réside  in  a  single  proximate 
principle;  and,  as  rhubarb  owes  its  chief  value  to  their  combination,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  chemical  analysis  will  be  productive  of  the  same  practi- 
cal  advantages  in  this,  as  in  some  other  medicinee,  the  virtues  of  which  are 
concentrated  in  one  ingrédient.     In  its  purgative  opération  rhubarb  is  mode- 
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ig  fecal  rather  than  watery  discharg^,  and  appearing  to  afiect 
fibre  more  than  the  seeretory  veftsels.  It  sometimes  occasions 
in  the  bowela.  Ita  colouring  principle  is  absorbed,  and  may 
1  the  nrine.  By  ita  long-continued  use,  the  perspiration,  espe- 
the  axilla,  is  said  to  become  yeliow,  and  the  milk  of  nurses  to 
rative  property. 

ristances  of  disease  to  which  it  is  applicable  may  be  inferred 
iar  properties.  When  the  stomach  is  enfeebled  and  the  bowela 
e  same  tinte  that  a  gpntle  cathartic  is  required,  rhubarb,  as  a 
s  préférable  to  ail  othera.  Hence  ita  use  in  dyspepsie  attended 
tion,  in  diarrhoea  when  pnrging  is  indicated,  in  the  aecondary 
lera  infàntum,  in  chronic  dysentery,  and  in  almost  ail  typhoid 
I  fecal  matter  has  accumulated  in  the  intestines,  or  the  use  of 
icine  is  necessary  to  prevent  such  accumulation.  When  em- 
tes  of  habituai  constipation,  ils  astringent  tendency  should  be 
by  combining  it  with  soap.  Magnesia  is  aiso  an  excellent 
lisorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowela.  Dy  combinalion  with 
ES,  rhubarb  frequently  acquires  additional  activity,  while  it  givea 
;iency  to  the  substance  with  which  it  is  associated.  A  mixture 
d  rhubarb  is  a  brisk  and  powerful  cathartic,  much  used  in  the 
nt  of  our  bilious  fevers.     As  a  gênerai  nile,  rhubarb  ia  not 

cases  attended  with  much  inflamraatory  action.     Ita  griping 

counteracted  by  combining  it  with  aromatics. 
>f  rhubarb  as  a  purgative  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  as  a 
itomachic  from  five  to  ten  grains.  European  rhubarb  must  be 
le  or  treble  ihe  dose  to  produce  an  equal  efiect.  Few  medioines 
greater  variety  of  forma.  It  is  most  effectuai  in  substance.  It 
given  in  the  shape  of  pill,  combined  with  an  equal  proportion 
n  its  laxative  efiect  is  desired.  The  infusion  is  much  used  in 
ate  stomach,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  children.  The  syrup 
re  also  highiy  useful  préparations.  They  are  ail  officinal, 
ating  of  rhubarb  its  purgative  property  is  diminished,  probably 
ization  of  the  rhein,  while  its  astringency  remains  unafTected. 
'  treatment  has,  therefore,  been  sometimes  resorted  to  in  cases 

By  long  boiling  the  aame  effect  is  said  to  be  produced. 
rhubarb  has  been  usefully  applied  to  indolent  and  aloughing 

said  to  hâve  proved  purgative  when  sprinkled  over  a  large 
ace  ;  and  the  same  efiect  ia  asserted  to  hâve  been  produced  by 
ngled  wiih  saliva,  over  the  abdomen. 
Extractum  Rhei,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Infnsum  Rhei,  U.  S., 

Dub.;  Pilulœ  Rhei,  U.S.,  Ed.;  Pil.  Rhei  Comp..  U.S., 
Pulvis  Rhei  Comp.,  Ed.;  Syrupus  Rhei,  U.  S.;  Syrupus  Rhei 
7.  S:;  Tinctura  Rhei,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Tinetura  Rhei  Comp.,  Lond., 
ira  Rhei  et  Aloës,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Gcntianse, 
rinclura  Rhei  et  Sennœ,  U.  S.;  Vinum  Rhei,  U.  S.,  Ed. 

W. 
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RHŒAS.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Red  Po])py. 

"  Papaver  Rhœas.  Petala."  Lond.   "  Petals  of  Papater  Rhœas."  Ed. 

Off.  St/n.  PAPAVER  RHŒAS.  Petala.  Bub. 

Coquelicot,  Fr;  Wilder  Mohn,  Klapperrose,  Oerm.,-  Roaolaccio,  Ital.;  Amapoli,  Spa*. 

Papatkr.    See  OPIUM. 

Pcqyaver  Rhœat.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1U6;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  887. 
t.  ]39.  The  red  or  eompoppy  is  distinguished  by  ita  hairy  sUtm,  which  is 
branched  and  risea  about  a  foot  in  height,  by  ita  incii<ed  pinnatifid  leaves,  by 
ils  urn-shaped  capsule,  and  by  the  full,  bright,  scarlet  colour  of  its  petals. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  growa  wild  in  great  abundance,  adoming 
especially  the  fielda  of  grain  with  ils  brilliant  flower.  It  has  been  introduced 
and  naturalized  in  this  country. 

Ita  capsulea  oontain  the  aame  kind  of  roilky  juice  as  that  foond  in  the  P. 
êomnifentm,  and  an  extract  has  been  prepared  from  them  having  the  pro- 
perties  of  opium  ;  but  the  quantity  ia  too  small  to  repay  the  trouble  of  ita 
préparation.  M.  Tilhoi  has  shown  that  the  extract  conuins  niorphia,  but  in 
»  proportion  exceedir^gly  minute  compared  with  that  in  which  the  same 
principle  exista  in  opium.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chitn.,  3e  tir,,  ii.  613.) 
The  petals  are  the  officinal  portion.  They  hâve  a  narcotie  sroell,  and  a 
mucilaginous,  slightty  bitter  taste.  By  drying,  they  lose  their  odour,  and 
assume  a  violet-red  colour.  Chevallier  detected  a  very  minute  proportion  of 
morphia  in  an  extract  obtained  from  them  {Dicl.  des  Drogues);  but  their 
opération  on  the  system  is  exceedingly  feeble,  and  they  are  valaed  more  for 
their  beauliful  scarlet  colour,  which  they  communicate  to  water,  than  for 
their  médical  virtues.  A  syrup  ia  prepared  from  them,  which  was  formerly 
prescribed  as  an  anodyne  in  catarrhal  affections  ;  but  is  now  little  esteemed, 
except  for  its  fine  ^lour. 

OJ'.  Prep.  Syrupus  Rhœados,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 


RHUS  GLABRUM.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Sumach. 

"The  fruit  of  Rhas  glabrom."  U.  S. 

Rhvs.     Sex.  S^st.  Pentandria  Trigynia. — Nal.  Ord.  Anacardiace». 

Gen.  Ch.  Ca/yxfive-parted.  Pelais  &ve.  ^erry  small,  with  one  nuciform 
seed.  luttait. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  sevâral  speci«8  which  possess  poisonous  proper- 
ties,  and  shonld  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  hère  described.  For  an 
account  of  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Toxicodendron. 

Rhus  glabrum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1478.  This  species  of  Rhus,  called 
rariously  smooth  sumach,  Pennsylvania  sumach,  and  upland  sumach,  is 
an  indigenous  shrub  from  four  to  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  stem  usually  more 
or  less  bent,  and  divided  into  straggling  branches,  covered  with  a  smooth 
light  gray  or  somewhat  reddish  bark.  The  leaves  are  upon  smooth  pétioles, 
and  consist  of  many  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  ex- 
tremity,  ail  of  which  are  lanceolate,  acuminate,  acutely  serrate,  glabroaa, 
green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  whitish  benealh.  In  the  autumn  their 
colour  changes  to  a  beautiful  red.    The  flowers  are  greenish-red,  and  dis. 
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,  erect,  terminal,  compound  thyraes,  which  are  sncceeded  by 
dl  erirnson  berries  covered  witb  a  sitky  dowo. 
ia  found  in  almost  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  growing  in 
ielâe,  along  fences,  and  on  the  borders  of  woods.  The  flowers 
,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  early  part  of  autumn.  The  bark 
astringeatt  and  said  to  be  uaed  in  tanning  leather  and  in  dyeing. 
are  produced  under  the  leaves  reaembling  galls  in  character, 
',  large  quantities  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  Thèse  hâve  beea 
ititute  for  the  imported  galls  by  Dr.  Walters,  of  New  York, 
hem,  in  every  respect,  préférable.  They  may  be  coUeeted  at 
',  as  they  are  produced  very  abundantly,  especially  in  the 
8.  («î.  TV.  Jves'  édition  of  Parités  Pharmacologia.)  The  only 
)f  the  plant  is  the  berries. 

;  a  soiir,  astringent,  not  unpleasant  taste,  and  are  often  eatea 
f  people  with  impunity.  According  to  Mr.  Cozzens,  of  New 
d  to  which  they  owe  their  sourness  is  the  malic,  and  is  con- 
îubescence  which  covers  their  surface;  as,  when  it  is  washed 
n  water,  the  berries  are  whoUy  free  from  acidity.  Professer 
,  of  Virginia,  found  the  acid  combined  with  lime,  in  the  state  of 

•operlies  and  Uses.  Sumach  berries  are  astringent  and  refri- 
iheir  infusion  has  been  recommended  as  a  cooling  drink  in 
jints,  and  a  pleasant  gargle  in  inflammation  and  ulcération  of 
By  Dr.  Fahneslock  an  infusion  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root, 
a  gargle,  is  considered  almost  as  a  spécifie  in  the  sore  mouth 
dinate  mercurial  salivation.  (Âm.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sciences,  t. 

W. 

ROSA  CANINA.  Lond. 
Dog  Rose. 

ina.  Fntctûs  pulpa."  Lond. 

ROSM  FRUCTDS.   Hip  of  Rosa  canina  and  of  sereral  sdlied 

red  of  the  carpels.  Hips.  Ed.;  BOSA  CANINA.    Fructua. 

!,  Fr.;  Handfrose,  Orrm. 
ROSA  CENTIFOLIA. 

10.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1077;  Woodr.  Med.  Bot.  p.  403.  t 
og  rose,  wiul  briar,  ox  heptree,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  distin- 
species  by  ils  glabrous  ovate  germs,  its  smooth  peduncles,  itt 
and  pétioles,  and  its  ovate,  smootb,  rigid  leaves.  It  rises  eight 
height,  and  bears  white  or  pale  r«d  flow«rs,  having  nsuallj  five 
7rant  pelais.  The  plaol  bas  been  introduced  into  tiiis  country, 
ch  cultivated. 

s  fleshy,  smooth,  oval,  red,  and  of  a  pleasant,  sweet,  aeidulous 
[itains  sugar,  and  uncombined  citric  and  malic  acids. 
separated  from  the  seeds  and  the  silky  bristles  in  which  they 
i,  is  employed  in  Europe  for  the  préparation  of  a  confection 
fly  as  an  agreeable  vehide  for  otber  roedicùteg. 
Confectio  Rosac  Caoip»i  Lond»  Ed.  W. 

<i  .■-  .  •   , 
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ROSA  CENTIFOLIA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Huttdred-leaved  Roses. 

<•  The  petals  of  Bosa  ceatifolia."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Bosa  cenUfolia.  Pelala." 
Lond.,  Dub. 

Ruées  a  cent  feuilles,  fV.;  HanderlblaUcrige  Roae,  Qtrm.;  Ron  pallida,  /lot;  Bon  d* 
Alextiidrio,  Span, 

Bosa.  Sex.  Sy$t.  Icosandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Bosaces. 

Gen.Ch.  Pttala  five.  Calyx  urceolate,  five-cleft,  fleshy,  contracled  at 
the  neck.  Seeda  numerous,  hispid,  attachée!  to  the  inner  stde  of  the  calvz. 
WiUd. 

Jioaa  eent^olia.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1071  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bol.  p.  405. 
t  178.  This  species  of  rose  has  prickly  stems,  which  usually  rise  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  consist  of  two  or  three  pairs  of 
leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  closely  attached  to  the  common  foot- 
stalk,  which  is  rough,  but  without  spiaes.  Tlie  leaQets  are  ovate,  broad, 
serrate,  pointed,  and  hairy  on  the  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  large, 
with  Riany  petals,  usually  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  supported  upon  pedua- 
clés  beset  with  short  brisily  hairs.  The  germ  is  ovate,  and  the  segments 
of  the  ralyx  serai-pinnate.  The  varieties  of  the  Jt.  cenlifolia  are  verj 
numerous,  but  may  be  indiscriminately  employed.  The  plant  is  now  culti- 
vated  in  gardens  ail  over  the  world  ;  but  its  original  country  is  not  certainly 
known.  It  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  fur  the  damask  rose,  which  is  a 
distinct  species. 

The  p«tal8  are  the  officinal  portion.  They  are  extremely  fragrant,  and 
hâve  a  sweetish,  slightly  acidulous,  somewhat  bitterish  taste.  Their  odour 
is  said  to  be  increased  by  iodine.  It  dépends  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  maj 
be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  (See  Olettm  Bosx.)  They  shoald 
be  coUected  when  the  flower  is  fully  expanded,  but  has  not  begun  to  falL 
Their  fragrance  is  impaired  but  not  lost  by  drying.  They  may  be  pre- 
served  fresh,  for  a  considérable  lime,  by  compressing  them  with  alternats 
layers  of  common  sait  in  a  well.closed  vessel,  or  beaiing  them  with  twice 
their  weight  of  that  substance. 

The  petals  are  slighily  laxative,  and  are  sometimes  administered  in  the 
form  of  syrup  combined  with  cathartic  medicines  ;  but  their  chief  use  is  ia 
the  préparation  of  rose-water.  (See  .âqua  Rosœ.) 

Off.  Prep.  Âqua  Ross,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  DtA.}  Sympus  Boss,  Lond., 
Ed.,  Ditb.}  Syrupus  Sarsaparills  Compositus,  U.  S.  W. 

ROSAGALLICA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Red  Roses. 

»  The  petals  of  Bosa  Gallica."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Bosa  gallica.  Pelala." 
Lond.,  Dub. 

Rmc»  rnuecd,  Fr./  FransOtiche  Rorc,  Essig-rosen,  Oerm.;  Rasa  domeslica,  IltL;  Rosa 
'  rubre  o  Castillan,  Span, 

BosA.  See  ROSA  CENTIFOLIA. 

■  So»a  Gallica.  WiM.  S^.  Plant,  ii.  1071;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  498.  L 
179.  This  species  is  smaller  than  the  B.  cenlifolia,  but  reserobles  it  in  the 
character  of  its  foliage.  The  stem  is  beset  with  short  bristly  prickles.  Tbe 
flowers  are  very  large,  wilh  obcordale  widely  apreading  petals,  which  an 
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of  a  lich  crtflMoa  eolowr,  and  less  BBM«rouB  than  in  tbe  precedinf  speeiea. 
In  the  centre  is  a  crowdof  yellow  anthers  on  ihread-like  filaments,  and  a* 
many  villoae  atytes  bearing  papiilary  atigmaa.  The  fruit  is  oval,  shining, 
and  or  a  firm  conaistence.  The  red  rose  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
«ad  is  eahtvated  in  gardens  throughout  ibe  United  States. 

The  petak,  whieh  are  the  part  employed,  should  be  gathered  before  the 
flower  has  blown,  aeparated  from  Iheir  olaws,  dried  in  a  warm  son  or  by  the 
Un,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Their  odour,  whieh  is  les»  fragrant  than  that 
of  tbe  R.  eentifoHa,  is  improTed  by  drying.  They  hâve  a  Telveiy  appeai- 
anee,  a  purplish-red  colour,  and  a  pleasanUy  astringent  and  bitterish  taste. 
Their  conslituents,  according  to  M.  Cartier,  are  tannin,  gallic  aeid,  colour- 
ing  matler,  a  volatile  oil,  a  fixed  oil,  albumen,  soloble  salts  of  potassa,  inso- 
luble salts  of  lime,  silica,  and  oxide  of  iron.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  vii.  S31.) 
Their  sensible  properties  and  médical  virtues  are  extracted  by  boiling  water. 
Their  infusion  is  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  whieh  beeomes  bright  red  on  the 
addition  of  snlpfauric  acid.  As  their  colour  is  impaired  by  exposure  to  light 
and  air,  they  should  be  kept  in  opaque  well-closed  bottles  or  canisters. 

Médical  Properliea  and  Uses.  Red  roses  are  slightly  astringent  and  tonic, 
and  were  formerly  thought  to  possess  peculiar  virtues.  They  are  at  présent 
ehiefly  employed  in  infusion,  as  an  élégant  vehiele  for  tonio  and  astringent 
nedieines. 

Off.Prtp.  Confectio  Ross,  U.S.,  tond..  Ed.,  Dub.;  Infusum  Ros» 
Coropositum,  U.  S., .  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Mel  Roes,  U.  S.,  Lond.t  Ed., 
Dub.}  Syrapus  Rose  Gallics,  Ed.  W. 

I 

ROSMARINUS.  U.S.,L(md^Ed. 
Rosemary. 

"The  tops  of  Rosmarinus  officinalis."  U.S.,  Ed.  <•  Rosroarinus  offici- 
nalis.  Cacumina."  Lond.  » 

0^.5yn.  ROSMARINUS  OFPICINALIS.  Cacnmina.  Z>i/ft. 

RiHnarin,  Fr.;  Roxmirin,  Genn.;  Rnninarino,  Jtal.;  Romorn.  Span. 

RosMARiiras.  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia.— Aîgtf.  Ord.  Lamiaces  or 
Labiaiœ. 

Geii,Ch.  CoroUa  unequal,  with  the  upper  lip  two-ported.  Filamenta 
long,  curved,  simple,  with  a  tooth.  ff'âU. 

Rosmarmuê  (i^mJis.  Willd.  i^.  Plant,  i.  196;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
399.  t.  117.  Roœmary  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  three  or  fonr  feet  high,  witb 
aa  ereot  stem,  divided  into  many  Ipng,  siendw,  ash-coloured  branches.  The 
leaves  are  nu  mérous,  sessile,  opposite,  mnre  than  an  inch  long,  abont  one- 
«ixth  of  an  inch  broad,  linear,  entire,  obtuse  at  the  sommit,  tumed  backward 
at  the  edges,  of  a  firm  conaistence,  smootb  and  green  on  the  tipper  surface, 
whiush  and  somewhat  downy  beneath.  The  flowers  are  pale-blne  or  white, 
of  considérable  sise,  and  plaend  in  opposite  groups  at  the  axils  of  ihe  leaves, 
towards  ihe  ends  of  the  branches.  The  seeds  are  four  in  namber,  of  an  obloog 
shape,  and  naked  in  the  botlom  of  the  ealyx. 

The  plant  grows  spontaneousiy  in  the  eonniries  whieh  border  on  ihe 
Mediterranean,  dnd  is  eultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  ihis  conntry. 
The  flowering  soihmits  are  the  officinal  portion. 

Thèse  hâve  astrong  balsamic  odour,  whicli  is  possessed,  though  in  a  less 

degree,  by  ail  p^rts  of  the  plant.     Their  taste  isbiiter  and  càmphorous. 

Thèse  properties  are  imparted  partially  lo  water,  eomphetely  to  alnvhnl,  and 

dépend  on  a  volaUle  oil  whieh  may  be  obiained  by  distilblibn.  (See  Oleum 
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Botmarini.)  The  tops  lou  a  portion  of  their  gensible  propertiea  by  drying, 
and  become  inodorous  by  âge. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Roiemary  is  gently  ttimulant,  and  haa 
been  considered  emmenagogue.  In  the  practice  of  thi*  country  it  is  aearcely 
used  ;  but  in  Europe,  especially  on  the  continent,  it.enters  into  the  compo«i> 
tion  of  several  syrupa,  tinctures,  &c.,  to  which  it  imparts  its  agreeable  odour 
and  e\citant  property.  It  is  aoraetimes  added  to  sternutatory  powdera,  and  is 
used  extemally  in  connexion  with  other  aromatics  in  the  form  of  fomentation. 
In  some  countriea  it  is  employed  as  a  condiment;  and  its  flowera,  which  are 
much  eought  after  by  the  beea,  impart  their  peculiar  flavour  to  tiie  honey  of 
the  districts  in  which  the  plant  abounds. 

Off'.  Prep.  Oleum  Rosmarini,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Spiritus  Ros- 
marini,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

RUBIA.  V.  S.  Secmdary. 
Madder. 

"The  root  of  Rubia  tinctorum."  U.S. 

Off.  Syn.  RUBIA  TINCTORUM.  Radix.  Dvb. 

Garance,  Fr.;  Kroppwarzel,  Oerm.;  Robbia,  Ital.;  Rabia  de  tintorcros,  Grinza.  8pa». 

RuBiA.  Sex.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Bubiaces.  Juss, 

Gen.  Ch.  CoraUa  one-petaled,  beil-sbaped.  Berrits  two,  one-seeded. 
WiUd. 

Bubia  tinctorum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  603;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  173.  t . 
67.  The  root  of  the  dyers*  madder  is  perennial,  and  consista  of  numerous 
long,  succulent  fibres,  varying  in  thicknese  from  the  size  of  a  qiiill  to  that  of 
the  little  finger,  and  uniting  at  top  in  a  common  head,  from  which  also  pro- 
ceed  side-roots  that  run  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  send  up  many 
annual  stems.  Thèse  are  slender,  quadrangular,  jointed,  procumbent,  and 
fumished  with  short  prickles  by  which  they  adhère  to  the  neighbouring 
plants  upon  which  they  olimb.  The  leaves  are  elliptieal,  poinied,  rougb, 
firm,  about  three  inches  long  and  nearly  one  inch  broad,  having  rough  points 
on  their  edges  and  aaidrib,  and  standing  at  the  joints  of  the  stem  in  whorls 
of  four,  five,  or  six  together.  The  branches  rise  in  pairs  from  the  same 
joints,  and  bear  sraall  yeUow  flowers  at  the  summit  of  each  of  their  subdivi- 
sions.    The  fruit  is  a  round,  shining,  black  berry. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Soulh  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  France 
and  HoUand.  It  is  from  the  latter  country  that  commerce  dérives  its  chief 
supply.  The  root,  which  is  ^e  part  used,  is  dug  up  in  the  third  summer, 
and,  having  been  deprived  of  Its  oaticle,  is  dried  by  artifîcial  heat,  and  then 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  la  this  state  it  is  packed  in  barrels,  and  sent 
into  the  market. 

The  root  consista  of  a  reddish-browB  imk,  and  a  ligneous  portion  within. 
The  latter  is  yellow  in  the  récent  state,  but  becomea  red  when  dried.  The 
powder,  as  kept  in  the  shops,  is  reddish-brown. 

Madder  has  a  weak  peculiar  odour,  and  a  biiterish  astringent  taste  ;  and 
imparts  thèse  properties,  as  well  as  a  red  colour,  to  water  and  alcohol. 
It  contains,  according  to  M.  Runge,  five  distinct  colouring  substances;  a 
red,  a  purple,  an  orange,  a  yellow,  and  a  brown.  According  to  M.  De- 
caisne,  only  yellow  colouring  matter  is  found  in  the  récent  root  ;  and  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  ^mospheric  air  that  this  changes  to  red.  The  most 
intereating  of  the  colouring  substances  is  the  alizarin  of  Robiquet  and 
GoUin.    This  is  of  an  orange-red  colour,  inodorous,  insipid,  crystailizable. 
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ctpable  of  being  enblimed  withoat  change,  scarcely  «oluble  in  eold  water, 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  very  readily  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  fixed  otls, 
and  liqnid  alkaliea.  The  alcoholic  and  watery  solutions  are  rose-coloured  ; 
the  ethereal,  golden-yellow  ;  the  alkaline,  violet  and  blue  when  concentrated, 
but  Tidet-red  when  sufiicienily  dihiled.  A.  boaatiful  rose-coloured  lake  is 
produced  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  alizarin  and  alum. 
Madder  also  oontain^sugar;  and  Dijbereiner  succeeded  in  obtaining  alcohol 
from  it  by  fermentation  and  distillation,  without  affecting  ils  colouring  proper- 
ties.     It  is  mnch  used  by  the  dyers. 

Médical  Propertù»  and  Uses.  Madder  was  formerly  Ihought  to  be  em> 
menagogue  aiid  diuretic;  and  was  nsed  in  amenorrhaBa,  dropsy,  jaundice, 
and  viscéral  obstructions.  It  is  still  occasionally  prescribed  in  suppressed 
menstruation  ;  but  physicians  generally  hâve  no  confidence  in  its  efficacy  in 
this  or  any  otber  complaint.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  it  imparts  a  red 
edoor  to  the  milk  and  urine,  and  to  the  bones  of  animais,  without  sensibly 
affecting  any  other  tissue.  The  effect  is  observable  roost  quickly  in  the 
bones  of  yonng  animais,  and  in  those  neareat  the  heart.  Under  the  iropres» 
sion  that  it  might  effect  some  change  in  the  osseous  system,  it  bas  been  pre- 
acribed  in  rachitis,  but  without  any  favourable  resuit.  The  dose  is  about 
balf  a  drachm,  repeated  three  or  four  ttmes  a  day.  W. 

RUBUS  TRIVIALIS.  U.S.  Secmdary. 

Dewberry-root. 
"  The  root  of  Rubus  trivialis."  U.S. 

RUBUS  VILLOSUS.  U.S.  Secmdary. 

Bhckberry-root. 

«  The  root  of  Rubus  villosns."  U.S. 

RoBi».  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Rosace». 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  Pelais  five.  Berry  compound,  with  one-seeded 
acini.  ffllld. 

Of  this  extensive  genns  not  less  than  twenty  species  are  indigenous  in  the 
United  States,  where  they  are  called  by  the  various  names  of  raspberry,  blttek- 
berry,  deuéerry,  cloudberry,  SfC.  Most  of  ihem  are  shmbby  or  sunruticose 
briers,  with  astringent  roots  and  edible  bernes  ;.  some  hâve  annual  stems 
without  prickles.  The  only  officinal  species  are  the  R.  trivialis  and  R.  vil- 
limu,  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  their  médical  properties,  are  so  closely  alike 
as  not  to  require  a  separate  description. 

1.  Rubus  trivialis.  Michaux,  Flor.  Jîmerie.  i.  296.  The  deviberry, 
sometimes  also  called  low  btackberry,  or  ereeping  blackberry,  has  a  slender, 
prickly  stem,  which  runs  along  the  ground,  and  occasionally  puts  forth  roots. 
The  leaves  are  peiiolate,  and  composed  of  three  or  five  leaflets,  which  are 
oblong  oval,  acùte,  nnequally  serrate,  and  somewhat  pubescent  The  stipules 
are  awl-shaped.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  and  nearly  solitary,  with 
elongated  pedicels,  and  peduncles  which,  like  the  leafstalks,  are  armed  with 
recnrved,  hispid  prickles.  The  petals  are  generally  obovate,  and  three  times 
longer  than  the  calyx.  In  one  variety  they  are  orbicular.  The  plant  grows 
abundantly  in  old  fields  and  neglected  grounds  in  the  Middie  and  Southern 
States.  Its  fruit  is  large,  black,  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour,  and  ripens  some- 
what earlier  than  that  of  the  R.  viUosus.    According  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  the 
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dewberry  of  the  Northern  States  is  the  Rubtu  CanadtniU  <rf  Limi.,  or  B. 
trimoHê  orPorah.  (Flor.  rfN.  Âm.  i.  455.) 

9.  R.  viilonu.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1085;  Bigelow,  An.  Mtd.  Bot.  ii. 
180;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  151.  The  stem  of  the  blackberry  is  somewbat 
shmbby,  front  three  to  seven  feet  high,  branching,  more  or  lèse  furrowcd 
and  angalar,  and  armed  with  strong  prickles.  The  snaiter  branches  and 
yoong  shoots  are  -faerbaceous.  The  teaves  are  temate  of  quinate  ;  die  ieaflets 
ovate,  acuroinate,  nnequally  and  sharpiy  serrate,  and  pabeecent  on  both 
sides  ;  the  footstalk  and  midrib  usually  armed  with  short  recurved  pricklea. 
Tbe  fiowers  are  large,  white,  and  in  erect  racemee,  with  a  hairy,  prickly 
stalk.  The  calyx  is  short,  with  acuminate  seg^ntenta.  The  fruit  is  6nt 
green,  Ihen  red,  and,  when  perfectiy  ripe,  of  a  shining  black  coloar  and 
Tery  pleasant  taate.  It  ia  a  compound  berry,  eonsisting  of  numeroas  pnipy 
one-seeded  globales  or  acini  attaehed  to  the  réceptacle.  This  spedes  of 
Rubna  is,  perhaps,  the  most  abnndant  of  those  indigenoos  in  the  United 
States,  growing  in  neglected  fields,  along  fences,  on  the  bordera  of  woods, 
in  forest  glades,  and  wherever  tillage  or  too  mucfa  shade  and  moisture  does 
net  interfère  with  it  Its  flowers  appear  from  May  to  Jiily,  and  its  fruit  is 
fipe  in  Augnst. 

The  berries  of  both  thèse  species  of  Rubns  are  rouch  nsed  as  food  ;  and  a 
jelly  made  from  them  is  in  great  esteem  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  even  as  a 
remedy  in  dysenterie  affections.    The  roots  only  are  officinal. 

The  blackberry  root  is  branching,  eylindrical,  of  Tarions  dimensions, 
from  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness  down  to  the  size  of  a  straw,  ligneons,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  bark,  which  is  externally  of  a  light-brownish  or  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  in  the  drled  root  is  wrinkled  longitudinally.  The  dew- 
berry root  is  usually  smaller,  wilhout  the  longitudinal  wrinkles,  but  with 
transverse  fissures  through  tbe  epiderrais,  and  of  a  dark-ash  colour,  withont 
any  reddish  tinge.  Bolh  are  inodorous.  The  bark  in  both  has  a  bitierish 
strongly  astringent  taste,  and  the  ligneous  portion  is  nearly  insipid,  and  corn* 
paralirely  inert.  The  smaller  roots,  therefore,  should  be  selected  for  ose  ; 
or,  if  the  thicker  pièces  are  employed,  the  cortical  part  should  be  separated, 
and  the  wood  rqeeted.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  by 
diloted  alcohol,  and  dépend  chiefly,  if  not  exelusively,  npon  tannin,  wbich 
experiment  has  prored  to  be  an  abundant  constituent. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Usée.  Dewberry  and  blackberry  roots  are  tonic 
and  strongly  astringent.  They  hâve  long  been  a  favonrite  domestic  remedy 
in  bowel  aflections;  and  from  popular  favour  hâve  passed  into  regniar  medi- 
eal  use.  Given  in  the  form  of  décoction,  they  are  usually  acceptable  to  the 
stomach,  wilhout  being  offensive  to  the  taste  ;  and  may  be  employed  with 
great  advantage  in  cases  of  diarrhœa  from  relaxation  «f  the  bowela,  whether 
in  children  or  adulte.  We  can  add  our  own  decided  testimony  to  that  of 
others  who  hâve  spoken  favourably  of  their  nse  in  this  complaint  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  applicable  to  ail  other  cases  in  which  the  vegetable 
astringents  are  found  serviceable.  The  décoction  may  be  prepared  by  boil- 
ing an  ounoe  of  the  smaller  roots,  or  of  the  bark  of  the  larger,  in  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  water  down  to  a  pint;  of  which  from  one  to  two  flaidounces  may 
be  given  to  an  adult  three  or  four  times,  or  more  freqnently,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  twenty  or  thirty 
grains.  W. 
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RUMEX.  Lond. 
Sorrel 

*•  Rnmex  acetosa.  Fblta."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  RUMEX  ACETOSA.  Folia.  Dub. 

Daeille  des  jardins,  jFV.,-  Saaerampfer,  Oerm.;  Acetosa,  liai.;  Azedera,  Span. 

RcMEx.  See  RUMEX  AQUATICUS. 

Several  species  of  Rumex  hâve  acid  leaves,  and  are  distinenished  by  the 
eommon  name  of  torrd  from  the  others  which  are  called  dock.  Two  only 
déterre  particnlar  notice,  the  Ji.  Acetosa,  or  eommon  English  aorrel,  which 
is  sometimes  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  ând  the  R.  AeetostUa,  or  eommon 
lorrel  of  oar  fields. 

Rumex  Acetosa.  Willd.  «5^.  Plant,  ii.  260;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  680. 
t.  230.  This  is  a  perennial  berbaceous  plant,  with  a  striated  leafy  etem, 
bnnehing  at  top,  and  rising  one  or  tjnro  feet  in  height.  The  radical  leaves 
are  narrow,  oblong,  arrow>shaped,  and  supported  on  long  footstalka  ;  those 
attached  to  the  stenT  are  altemate,  pointed,  and  clasping.  The  flowers  are 
diœeious,  in  terminal  panicles,  and  partly  tinged  of  a  red  ooloor. 

R.AeeioseUa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  260;  Eng.  Bot.  1674.  The  eom- 
mon field  sorrel  is  also  an  berbaceous  perennial,  with  a  stem  from  four  to 
twelve  inches  liigh,  and  lanceolate-hastate  leaves,  having  the  lobes  spreading 
orrecnrved.  The  maie  and  female  flowers  are  on  separate  plants.  The  valves 
are  without  grains.  The  flowers  appear  in  May,  June,  and  Jaly.  Though 
abondant  in  the  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  of  this  conntry,  it  is  supposed 
by  some  botanists  to  hâve  been  introduced  from  Europe. 

Sorrel  leaves  are  agreeably  sonr,  and  without  odour.  Their  acidily  is 
dépendent  on  the  présence  of  binoxalate  of  potassa,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  tartane  aeid.  Starch  and  macilage  are  also  among  their  constituents. 
Their  taste  is  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  drying. 

They  are  réfrigérant  and  diaretic,  and  may  be  nsed  with  great  advantage, 
as  an  article  of  diet,  in  scorbutic  complainte.  They  are  prepared  in  the  form 
of  salad,  or  boiled  like  spinage.  The  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  forms  with 
water  a  pleasant  acidulous  drink,  sometimes  given  in  fevers.  W. 

RUMEX  AQUATICUS.  Radix.  Dub. 
Water  Dock  Jtoot. 

RUMEX  BRITANNICA,  U.S.  Secondary. 

Water  Dock. 
"  The  root  of  Rumex  Britannica."  U.  S. 

RUMEX  OBTUSIFOLIUS.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Bîunt-leaved  Dock. 

"  The  not  of  Rumex  obtnsifoliiu.!^  U.  S. 

RovEX.  Sex.  Sytt.  Hexandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Polygonace». 
Cten.Ch.  CahfX  three-leaved.  Pelais  three,  converging.  Seerf  one,  three- 
sidod.  mUd.   ikUt/x  »ix-parted,  persistent,  the  three  interior  divisions  peta- 
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loid,  connivent.   Seed  one,  three-aided,  superior,  naked.   iS^gmata  mnltifid. 

We  baveplaced  togelher  the  three  officinal  gpecies  of  dock,  because  their 
TÏrtues  are  ao  nearly  alike  that  a  aeparaie  considération  would  lead  to  unne- 
ceasary  répétition.  The  roots  of  several  other  species  hâve  been  medicinally 
employed.  Those  of  the  Jt.  Fatienlia,  and  R.  edpimu,  Earopean  plants, 
and  of  the  R.  eritpus,  R.  acutiu,  and  R.  sanguineiu,  which  belon^;  both  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  may  be  used  indiscrimiaately  wiih  those  which 
are  considered  officinal.  Several  species  of  Rumex  bave  acid  leavea,  which 
are  sometimes  used  in  niedicine.  Such  are  the  R.  Âcttoia,  R.  AcetostUa, 
and  R.  icutatu».  Thèse  are  more  particulariy  notioed  under  the  head  of 
Rtanex. 

The  docks  are  herbaceous  plants  with  perennial  rcfeta.  Their  flowers  are 
in  terminal  or  axillary  panieles.  Some  of  the  species  are  dicecious  ;  but  ail 
those  hère  described  bave  perfect  flowers. 

1.  Rumex  aqwaieu».  Willd.  Sp.  Plani.  ii.  266;  Woodv.  Med.  B<a.  p. 
658.  t,  229.  The  water  dock  bas  a  large  thick  root,  externally  black,  intemally 
whitish,  with  an  erect  stem  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  furnished  with  smoolh, 
lanceolate,  pointed  leaves,  of  which  the  lower  are  cordate  at  their  bwe.  Tbe 
three  petals,  or,  as  some  botanists  oonsider  them,  the  three  interior  divisions 
of  the  calyx,  approach  each  other  so  as  to  assume  a  triangular  shape,  and 
in  this  State  are  called  valves.  Thèse  are  large,  ovate,  entire,  and  are  eaoh 
furnished  with  a  small,  linear,  often  obscure  grain,  extending  down  the  raiddle. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  America.  It  grows  ia 
this  conntry  in  small  ponds  and  ditches,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Âugust  It 
is  thought  to  be  the  Éerba  Britannica  of  the  ancients,  celebrated  for  the  care 
of  scurvy  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

2.  R.  Britannica.  Willd.  Sp.  Fiant,  ii.  250.  This  species  is  distingoished 
in  the  vemacular  language  by  the  name  of  yellovo-rooted  water  dock.  The 
root  is  largre,  dark  on  the  outside,  and  yellow  within.  The  stem  is  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  bears  broad  lanceolate,  smooth,  flat  leaves,  with  the 
sheaihing  stipules  slighlly  tom.  The  spikes  of  the  panicle  are  leafless  ;  the 
valves  entire  and  ail  graniferous.  The  plant  is  indigenous,  inhabiting  low, 
wet  places,  and  âowering  in  June  and  July. 

3.  R.  obturifoliiu.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  254  ;  Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Planta^ 
p.  293.  The  root  of  the  blunt-leaved  dock  is  externally  brown,  intemally 
yellow  ;  the  stem  two  or  three  feet  high  and  somewhat  rough  ;  ihe  radical 
leaves  ovate  cordate,  obtuse,  and  very  large  ;  the  valves  dentate,  and  one  of 
them  conspicuously  graniferous.  It  is  a  common  weed  in  our  rich  gronnds 
and  pastures,  but  is  supposed  to  hâve  been  introdueed  from  Europe.  Its 
flowers  appear  in  June  and  July. 

4.  R.  crispus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  251.  This  common  species,  though 
not  officinal,  is  perhaps  equally  entitled  to  notice  with  those  which  are  so. 
It  bas  a  yellow,  spindle-shaped  root,  with  a  smooth  furrowed  stem  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  lanceolate,  waved,  pointed  leaves.  The  valves  are  ovate, 
entire,  and  ail  graniferous.  Il  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  grows  wild  in  this 
country.  It  is  common  in  our  dry  fields  and  pastures,  and  about  bam-yards, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Dock-root,  from  whatever  species  derived;  has  an  astringent  bitler  taste, 
with  Utile  or  no  smell.  It  readily  yields  its  virtues  to  water  by  decociion. 
According  to  Riegel,  the  root  of  the  R.  obttutfoUus  coalaios  a  peculiar  prin- 
eiple  called  ntmicin,  resin,  extraciive  malter  resembling  tannin,  atarch, 
mucilage,  albumen,  lignin,  sulphur,  and  varions  salis,  araong  which  are  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  différent  acétates  «nd  malates.    Riuniein  is  said  te 
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reaemUaiiee  to  the  aetiTC  princ^>le  of  rhubarb.  {Joum.  de 
férié  i.  410.)  The  leavea  of  most  of  th«  species  are  edible  and 
Jly  ased  aa  spinage.  Tbey  are  somewhat  laxattve,  and  form  an 
',  in  acorbatk  caeea.  The  roots  are  used  to  dye  a  yellow  colour. 
'ropertiei  and  U$eg.  The  médical  properties  of  dock-root  are 
utringent  and  tsild  tonic.  It  ii  alao  supposed  to  possess  an 
iperty,  which  rendera  it  nseful  in  scorbutic  disorders,  and  cuta- 
ma,  particntarly  the  itch,  in  the  care  of  wliich  it  enjoyed  at  one 
rable  réputation.  It  is  said  to  hare  proTed  useful  alsu  in  syphilis. 
B  foand  a  décoction  of  the  root  of  the  R.  Patientia  very  effica- 
rinate  ichthyoais.  (London  Ditpenaatory.)  The  Ji.  aquaticus, 
tonmea,  are  the  most  astringent.  The  roots  of  some  species 
iTe  wilh  the  tonic  and  astringent  property,  resembling  rhubarb 
I  their  opération.  Such  are  those  of  the  li.  crispus  and  R. 
!  and  the  R.  cdmnui  haa  in  some  parts  of  Europe  ihe  common 
untam  rhubmi.  Thia  resembiance  of  properties  is  not  sin- 
two  gênera  belong  to  the  same  natnral  family.  Dock  root  is 
rder  or  décoction.  Two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  bruised,  or 
if  the  dried,  may  be  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  two 
nay  be  given  at  a  dose,  and  repeated  aa  the  stomacli  will  bear 
It  has  oftMi  been  applied  externally  in  the  shape  of  ointment, 
nd  décoction,  to  the  varions  cotaneona  éruptions  and  ulcérations 
I  internai  use  is  recommended.     The  powdered  root  is  recom- 

dentifrice,  especially  when  the  gnma  are  spongy.  W. 


RUTA.  U.  S.  Secondary,  Lond.,  Ed.     /[..'' 
Rue. 

vea  of  Ruta  graveolens."  U.  S.  ••  Rata  graveolens.  Folia.'" 
eaves  and  unripe  fruit  of  Riita  graveolens."  Ed. 

RUTA  GRAVEOLENS.  Folia.  Dub. 
te,  Fr./  Gartan-Raute,  Germ.,-  Ruta,  Itah;  Rada,  Span. 
•X.  Sy»l.  Decandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Rutaceae. 

Cmyx  five-parted.  Petaû  concave.  Réceptacle  surrounded  by 
tus  points.  Capnile  lobed.  Willd. 

veoteru.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  642;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.,  p.  487. 
mmon  nie  is  a  perenniai  plant,  usaally  two  or  three  feet  liigh, 
shrubby  branching  stems,  which,  near  the  base,  are  woody  and 
1  a  rough  bark,  but  in  their  ultimate  ramifications  are  sniooth, 
lerbaceons.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnate,  glaucons,  with  obo- 
,  obscurely  crenate,  somewhat  thiclî  and  Heshy  leaflets.  The 
yellow,  and  dispoeed  in  a  terminal  branrhed  corymb  upon  siib- 
uncles.  The  calyx  is  persistent,  with  four  or  five  aciite  seg- 
corolla  consista  of  four  or  five  concave  petals  somewhat  sinnate 
n.  The  stamens  are  nsoally  ten,  but  sometimes  only  eight  in 
"he  plant  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  but  cultivaied  in 
It  flowers  from  Jnne  to  September.  The  whole  herbaceous 
s;  bat  the  leaves  are  usually  employed. 

le  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  especially  when  rubbed.  Their 
r,  hot,  and  acrid.  In  the  récent  state,  and  in  full  vigour,  they 
eh  acrimony  «s  to  inflame  and  even  biister  the  skin,  if  niuch 
It  the  acrimony  is  diœinished  by  drying.     Their  viriues  dépend 
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chiedy  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  ïr  yery  abondant,  and  is  contained  in  glandalar 
vesicles,  apparent  ovar  the  wbole  surface  of  the  plant.  (See  Oleum  Rut».") 
Besidea  volatile  oil,  they  contain,  according  to  Mahl,  chlorophylle,  albamen, 
an  azotized  substance,  extractive,  gam,  starch  or  inulin,  malic  acid,  and 
lignin.     Both  alcohol  and  water  extract  their  active  properties. 

Médical  Properties  and  Use*.  Rue  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  and, 
like  most  othei  substances  which  excite  the  circulation,  occasionally  increases 
the  sécrétions,  especially  wben  they  are  déficient  from  debility.  It  appears 
to  hâve  a  tendency  to  act  upon  the  utérus  ;  in  moderate  doses  proving  emroe- 
nagogue,  and  in  larger  doses  producing  a  degree  of  irritation  in  that  organ 
which  Bometimes  détermines  abortion.  Taken  in  very  large  quantities,  it 
acts  as  an  acrid  narcotic  poison.  Three  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Hélie  in 
wliich  it  was  taken  by  pregnant  women,  with  the  effect  of  producing  dan- 
geroas  aymptoms  of  gastro>intestinal  inflammation  and  cérébral  dérange- 
ment, which  continued  for  several  days,  but  from  which  the  patients  ulti- 
mately  recovered.  In  each  of  thèse  cases  fniscarriage  resulted.  Great  de- 
pression  and  slowness  of  the  puise  attended  the  narcotic  action  of  the  poison. 
(.^nn.  d'Hi/g.  Pub.  et  de  Med,  Lég.,  xx.  180.)  Rue  is  sometimes  used  in 
hysterical  aflections,  flatulent  colic,  and  amenorrhœa,  particularly  in  the  last 
complaint.  It  has  also  been  given  in  worms.  The  ancients  employed  it  as 
a  condiment,  and  believed  it  to  possess,  besides  other  valuable  properties, 
that  of  resisting  the  action  of  poisons.  Its  excitant  and  irritating  properties 
require  that  it  should  be  used  with  caution.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from. 
fifteen  to  thirly  g^rains  two  or  three  tim^  a  day.  The  medieine  is  also  given 
in  infusion  and  extract.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  above  mentioned, 
three  fresh  roots  of  the  size  of  the  finger  were  taken  in  the  form  of  décoction. 

O^.  Prq).  Confectio  Ruts,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Extractum  Rutœ,  Dub.f  Ole- 
um Rutœ,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 


SABADILLA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
CevadiUa. 

"  The  seeds  of  Yeratrum  Sabadilla."  U.  S.  "  Helonias  officinalis.  Senû- 
na."  Lond.  "  Fruit  of  Yeratrum  Sabadilla,  Helonias  officinalis,  and  pro- 
bably  of  other  Melanthaceœ."  Ed. 

Cévadille,  Fr.;  Sabadillnme,  Ofrm.;  Cebadilla,  Sp<in. 

There  has  been  much  uncerlainty  in  relation  to  the  botanical  origin  of 
cevadilla.  For  some  time  after  it  began  to  attract  attention  as  the  source  of 
veratria,  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Veralrum  Saba- 
dilla, which  is  recognised  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmaeopœia.  But  Schiede,  during 
his  travels  in  Mexico,  ascertained  that  it  was,  in  part  at  least,  coUecteo 
from  a  diflierent  plant,  of  the  same  natural  order  of  Melanthacese,  growing 
upon  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Mexican  Andes.  This  was  considered 
by  Schlechtendahl  as  a  différent  species  of  tlie  same  genns  Yeratrum,  by 
Don  as  a  Helonias,  and  by  Liadley  as  belonging  to  a  new  genus  which  he 
named^sagriea.  Hence  it  has  been  variously  denominatcd  Veralrum  offi' 
cinale,  Helonias  officinalis,  and  Asagrsea  officinalis.  The  London  Col- 
lège refers  cevadilla  to  thir  plant,  with  Don's  title  of  Helonias  officinalis  ; 
whiie  the  Edinburgh  Collège  recognises  both  this,  and  the  Yeratrum  Saba- 
dilla, and  admits  other  plants  of  the  same  order  as  probable  sources  of  the 
(Irug.  More  exact  information,  however,  is  wanted  before  we  can  déter- 
mine its  précise  origin.    It  has  been  adopted  in  the  Pharmacopœias  solely 
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on  aecoont  of  itt  emfdoymeiri  in  tbe  préparation  of  ventria.  It  is  broagfat 
fiom  Vera  Crni.» 

The  cevadilla  seeds  nmally  oceor  in  commerce  mixed  with  the  fmit  of  the 
plaBL  This  Obnsisis  of  three  eoalescing  capsules  or  foUieles,  which  open 
riwre,  and  présent  the  appearance  of  a  single  capsule  with  three  celis.  It  is 
three  or  four  lines  long  and  a  liue  and  a  half  in  thickness,  obtuse  at  the  base, 
lighi-brown  or  yeHowish,  smooth,  and  in  each  capsule  contains  one  or  two 
seeds.  A  resemblance  existing  or  supposed  between  this  fruit  and  that  of 
barley,  is  said  to  hâve  given  rise  to  the  Spanish  name  ccvadilla,  which  is  a 
diminntive  of  barley.  The  seeds  are  elongated,  pointed  at  each  end,  fiât  on 
one  aide  and  convex  on  the  other,  somewhat  curved,  two  or  three  lines  long, 
wrinkled,  slightlj  winged,  black  or  dark  brown  on  the  outside,  whitish 
wiihin,  hard,  inodorous,  and  of  an  exceedingly  acrid,  bnrning,  and  durable 
taste.  CeTadilla  was  found  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  to  contain  a  peeuliar 
o^anic  alkali  which  they  named  voratria,  combined  with  gallic  acid  ;  fatty 
matter,  consisting  of  olein,  stearin,  and  a  peeuliar  volatile  fatty  acid  àtnof 
minated  cevadie  or  sabadilHe  acid;  waz;  yellow  colouring  matter;  gum; 
lignin;  and  salts  of  potassa  and  of  lime  with  a  little  silica.  From  100  parts 
of  the  seeds,  separated  from  tbeir  capsules,  Meissner  obtained  0-58  of  vera- 
tria.  Besides  the  principles  above  mentioned,  M.  Conerbe  discovered  ano* 
tber  organic  alkali  (sabadilHa),  a  resinous  substance  (veratrin),  and  a  re«i> 
noid  snbstanee  which  he  called  retini-gum  of  t<Aadillia.  Â  peeuliar  acid 
was  also  discovered  by  Merck,  called  veratnc  acid,  which  is  in  colourless 
crystals,  fusible  and  volatilizable  without  décomposition,  bat  slightly  soluble 
io  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether, 
having  the  properties  of  reddening  litmus  paper,  and  forming  soluble  salts 
with  aie  alkalies. 

Tbe  following  process  is  recommended  by  M.  Couerbe  for  obtaining 
Teratria.  An  extrect  of  cevadilla,  obtained  by  treating  this  substance  with 
boiling  alcohol  and  evaporating  the  tinctnre,  is  to  be  boiled  with  water 
acidnlaled  with  sulphuric  acid  until  the  liquid  ceases  to  receive  colour,  or 
un  a  minerai  alkali  inbroduced  into  it  no  longer  occasions  any  sign  of  pre- 

*  Ootil  more  définitive  inf<>rroatioo  ia  obtained  on  tbe  labject,  we  give  in  a  note  a  brief 
deceription  of  the  two  plants  abnre  referred  to. 

VtratTum  Sabadilla.  Relziuii,  Obt.  i.  31;  Deacoartilz,  Ann.  Soe.  lÀnn.  Par.,  A.  D.  1824, 
187.  8ce  Veratrum  Album.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  numeroot,  ovate  oblooff,  ob- 
taae,  with  from  «ighx  to  fourteen  ribs,  glaocoot  beneath,  and  ail  radical.  The  flower-ttem 
ia  erect,  simple,  and  round,  riaes  three  or  four  leet  in  height,  and  bears  a  spreading,  sim> 
pie,  or  bat  slightly  branohed  panide  of  snmevhat  nndding  èowera,  aapporled  npon  very 
short  pedicels.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  blackish  purple  oiilour,  approximate  in  twos 
and  Ihrees,  the  fertile  tarning  at  leiigth  to  one  side,  and  ihe  stérile  falling  off.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  corolle  are  ovate  laneeolate,  and  without  reins.  The  capsules  occopy  only 
one  side  of  the  stem.  This  plant  growa  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  and  was  culti- 
vated  by  Deseonrtilx  at  San-Doroingo,  from  aeeds  obtained  in  Mexica 

Aimgraa  aficinatit,  Lindiey,  Batan,  Reg.,  June,  1839. —  Verutmm  i^hinalt.  Sehieoh- 
tendahl,  Linmta,  vi.  45. — HeUmia$  ijfficin^i*.  Don,  Ed.  Nets  PhiL  Joum.,  Octob.,  1833, 
p.  S34.  The  following  is  the  generic  character  given  by  Lindiey.  "FUneeri  polygamous, 
ncemoee,  naked.  Perianth  six-partite;  segments  linear,  veinless,  almost  eqaal,  with  a 
neelarilitroa!»  excavation  at  the  bâte,  eqaal  to  the  stamens.  Stameni  alternately  shorter; 
•otbera  oordate,  aa  if  unilocular,  aller  dehiscence,  shield-shaped,  Ovarit$  three,  qnite 
simple,  attenuated  into  an  obscare  atigma.  FollicU$  three,  acuminate,  papery;  aeeds 
■cimetar-shaped,  corrugated,  winged.  Bulboua  herba,  with  gran-like  leavcs,  and  small, 
pale,  and  densely  racemed  fiowers."  Th«  A.iffieinalit,  which  is  the  only  known  species, 
bas  linear,  acaminale,  suboarinate  loavee,  rooghish  at  the  margin,  and  four  feet  in  length 
by  three  Unes  in  breadth,  and  a  roand  flower  stem,  aboot  six  fèet  high.  terminaling  in  a 
v«ry  dense,  etraight,  apike-Iike  raceme,  eighteen  inchea  long.  The  flowers  are  wliite, 
wilb  jrellow  anthera. 
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cipitation.  To  the  lolution  of  impure  salphate  of  veratria  thus  obtained,  a 
solution  of  potasaa  or  ammonia  is  to  be  added,  and  the  resulting  precipitate 
is  to  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal.  The  alcoholic  So- 
lution, being  filtered  and  evaporated,  will  yield  the  veratria  suf&ciently  pure 
for  médical  use.  Â  drachm  of  il,  in  this  siate,  may  be  procnred  from  a 
pound  of  cevadilla.  Bat  besides  Toratria,  M.  Couerbe  has  showa  that  the 
principles,  called  respectively  aabadUlia  and  veratrin,  are  also  contained  in 
this  producu  Thèse  are  separated  in  the  following  manner.  Into  the  solu- 
tion of  impure  sulphate  of  veratria  obtained  in  the  above  process,  nitric  acid 
is  to  be  introdaeed  by  drops.  This  occasions  an  abundant  precipitate,  from 
which  the  clear  liqnor  is  to  be  decanted.  Â  weak  solution  of  potassa  is  then 
to  be  added  to  the  liquor,  and  the  precipitate  which  it  produces  is  to  be 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  substance 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcohol  yields  the  HabadUlia  to  boiling  water, 
which  deposits  it  upon  cooling;  a  substance  called  by  M.  Couerbe  resini- 
gum  of  sabadillla,  remaining  in  solution.  If  the  residue  of  the  substance, 
treated  as  just  mentioned  with  boiling  water,  be  submilted  to  the  action  of 
ether,  it  yields  to  this  liquid  the  proper  veratria,  which  may  be  obtained 
enlirely  pure  by  the  spontaneous  evaporalion  of  the  ether.  The  matter 
remaining  undissolved  is  the  resinous  substance  which  M.  Couerbe  calls 
veratrin. 

Veratria,  when  pure,  is  white,  pulvérulent,  uncrystallizable,  inodorous, 
extremely  acrid,  fusible  by  beat,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in 
a  thousand  parts  of  boiling  water  which  it  renders  sensibly  acrid,  dissolved 
freeiy  by  alcohol,  less  so  by  ether,  and  capable  of  neutralizing  the  acids, 
with  several  of  which,  particularly  the  snlphuric  and  muriatic,  it  forms  crys- 
tallizable  salts.  Fora  further  account  of  veratria,  with  its  effects  upon  the 
System,  and  its  remédiai  applications,  see  the  article  Veratria  in  the  second 
part  of  this  work. 

Sabadillia  is  white,  crystallizable,  insupportably  acrid,  fusible  by  beat, 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  which  deposits  it  upon  cooling,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  wholly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  capable  of  salurating  the 
acids.  Âccording  to  Simon,  sabadillia  is  a  compound  of  resinate  of  soda 
and  resinate  of  veratria. 

For  pr^ctical  purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to  obtain  thèse  two  principles  in 
a  separate  state  ;  the  impure  veratria,  prouured  by  the  process  above  de- 
scribed,  being  the  préparation  usually  employed  in  medicine.  [Joum.  de 
Pharm.,  xix.  527.) 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses,  Cevadilla  is  an  acrid  drastic  emeto-cathar- 
tic,  operating  occasionally  with  great  violence,  and  in  over-doses  capable  of 
producing  fatal  effects.  It  was  raade  known  as  a  medicine  in  Europe  so 
early  as  the  year  1572  ;  but  has  never  been  much  employed.  It  has  been 
chiefly  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  especially  in  cases  of  tœnia,  in  which  it  has 
been  given  in  doses  varying  from  five  to  thirty  grains.  It  has  also  been 
given  in  différent  nervous  affections.  It  is  the  principal  ingrédient  of  the 
pidvis  Capuànorum,  somelimes  used  in  Europe  for  the  destruction  of  ver- 
min  in  the  hair.  It  is  considered  by  the  natives  of  Mexico  useful  in  hydro- 
phobia,  and  was  employed  by  M.  Fouilhous,  of  Lyons,  in  a  supposed  case 
of  that  disease,  in  the  dose  of  abont  nine  grains,  with  asserted  success.  Ex- 
temally  applied,  it  is  highiy  irritating,  and  is  even  said  to  be  corrosive.  It* 
chief  employment  at  présent  is  for  the  préparation  of  veratria. 

Off.Prep.\tnit\^U.S.,Lond.,Ed.  •  W. 
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SABBATIA.  U.S. 
American  Centaury. 

I  of  Sabbatia  angularis."  U.  S.  ■    t  . 

Sex.  Sy$t.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nal.  Ord.  Genlianaceae. 
^alyx&ve  to  iwelve-parted.  Corolla  rotate,  five  to  twelve-parted. 
,  spiral.  .Snlhers  at  length  revolute.  Capsule  one  celled,  two- 
aeeded.  Nuttall. 

ngularU.  Pursh,  Fhr,  Jim.  Sept.  137;  Bigelow,  .âm.  Med. 
Barton,  Med.  Bot,  i.  255. — Chironia  angularis.  Linn.  The 
taury  is  an  annual  or  biennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  iibrous 
erect,  smooth,  four-sided  Btem,  winged  at  the  angles,  simple 
g  ofT  oppoeite  axiilary  branches  above,  and  rising  one  or  two 
..  The  leaves,  which  vary  considerably  in  length  and  width, 
ire,  acute,  nerved,  smooth,  opposite,  and  sessile,  embracinghaif 
ence  of  the  stem  at  their  base.  The  âowers  are  numerous, 
le  ends  ofthe  branches,  and  forming  altogether  a  large  terminal 
e  calyx  is  divided  into  five  lanceoTate  segments,  considerably 
tie  corolla.  This  is  deeply  five-parted,  wiih  ubovate  segments 
délicate  rose-colour,  which  is  paler  and  almost  wliite  in  the 
ir  uader  surface.  The  anthers  are  yellow,  and  afier  sheJding 
)ecome  revolute.  The  style,  which  is  betit  downvvard,  and  is 
he  siamens,  terminâtes  in  two  linear  stigmas,  which  become 
d  together. 

is  widely  difiused  through  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
w  meadow  grounds,  and  in  wetseasons  upon  uplands,  in  woods 
fields.  It  âowers  in  July  and  August.  In  its  gênerai  aspect 
dical  properties,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Erythrxa, 
ronia  Centauriutn,  or  European  centaury,  for  wliich  it  was 
he  earlier  settlers.  The  wbole  herb  is  employed,  and  should 
rhen  in  flower. 

'  it  hâve  a  strongly  bitter  taste,  without  any  admixtnre  of  astrin- 
r  peculiar  flavour.  Both  alcohol  and  water  extract  its  biiterness, 
its  médical  virtues. 

roperties  and  Uses.  American  centaury  bas  the  tonic  proper- 
iple  bitters,  and  is  very  analogoas  in  its  action  to  the  oiher  plants 
.he  same  natural  family.  It  has  long  been  popularly  employed 
;ticand  remedy  in  ourautumnal  intermittent  and  rémittent  fevers; 
!  much  favour  with  the  médical  profession  in  the  latter  of  thèse 
The  State  of  the  fever  to  which  it  is  particularly  applicable,  is 
ists  in  the  intervais  between  the  paroxysms,  when  the  remis- 
8  to  call  for  the  use  of  tonics,  but  is  not  sufficiently  decided  to 
t  to  the  préparations  of  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  also  occasionally 
the  progress  of  a  slow  convalescence,  by  promoting  appetite 
ng  the  digestive  function  ;  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same 
spepsia  and  diseases  of  debility. 

sonvenient  form  for  administration  is  that  of  infusion.  Â  pint 
:er  poured  on  an  ounce  of  the  herb  and  allowed  to  cool,  may  be 
lose  of  two  fluidounces,  repeated  every  hour  or  two  during  the 
fevers,  and  less  frequently  in  chronic  affections.  The  dose  of 
I  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  The  décoction,  extract,  and 
so  efficient  préparations.  W. 
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SABINA.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed. 
Savirie. 

"  The  tops  of  Juniperus  Sabina."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Jonipenu  Sabina.  Co- 
eumina  recentia  et  exsiccata."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  JUNIPERUS  SABINA.  Folia.  Dub. 

Sabine,  Pr.;  SevonbaDm,  Germ.;  S.ibina,  Ilal^  Span. 

Juniperus.  See  JUNIPERUS. 

Jurdpenu  Sabina.  Willd.  .%>.  Fiant,  iv.  852  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  10. 
L  5.  This  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  riaing  from  three  or  four  feet  to  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  with  naraeroas  erect,  pliant  branches,  very  much  subdi^ided. 
The  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  light  green,  that  of  ihe  tmnk  rough  and 
xeddish-brown.  The  leaves,  which  completely  invest  the  younger  branches, 
are  numerous,  small,  erect,  firm,  smooth,  pointed,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
glanduUr  in  the  middle,  opposite,  and  imbricated  in  four  rows.  The  fiowers 
are  ma(e  and  female  on  différent  trees.  The  fruit  is  a  blackish-purple  berry, 
of  an  ovoid  shape,  marked  with  tubercles,  the  remains  of  the  calyx  and 
petals,  and  containing  three  seeds. 

The  sayine  is  a  native  of  the  Soulh  of  Earope  and  the  Levant.  It  is 
said  also  lo  grow  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  Northwestern  lakes. 
The  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  by  which  they  are  invested,  are 
oollected  for  médical  use  in  the  spring.  When  dried  they  fade  very  much  in 
coloar. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jtmiperut  Firgirdana,  or  cominon  red 
cedar,  is  sometimes  substituted  in  the  shnps  for  the  savine,  to  which  it  bears 
80  close  a  resemblance  as  to  be  with  difiiculty  distinguished.  The  two  spe- 
«ies,  however,  difTer  in  their  taste  and  emell.  In  the  J.  Virginiana,  more- 
over,  the  leaves  are  sometimea  ternate. 

The  tops  and  leaves  of  savine  hâve  a  strong,  heavy,  disagreeable  odour, 
and  a  bilter,  acrid  taste.  Thèse  properties,  which  are  less  striking  in  the 
dried  than  in  the  récent  leaves,  are  owing  to  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained 
by  distillation  with  water.  (See  Oleum  Sabirue.)  The  leaves  impart  their 
virtnes  to  alcohol  and  water.  From  an  imperfect  analysis  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Needies,  they  appear  lo  contain  volatile  oil,  gom,  tannin  or  gallic  acid, 
Tesin,  chlorophylle,  fized  oil,  bitter  extractive,  lime,  and  salts  of  potassa. 
■{Âm.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xiii.  16.) 

Médical  Properliei  and  Uses.  Savine  is  highly  stimulant^  increasing 
most  of  the  sécrétions,  espeeially  those  of  the  skin  and  uteras,  to  the  latter 
of  which  organs  it  is  snpposed  to  hâve  a  peculiar  direction.  It  lias  beea 
much  used  in  amenorrhcea,  and  oceasionally  as  a  remedy  for  worms.  Dr. 
Ghapman  strongly  recommends  it  in  chronic  rheumatism.  In  over-doses  it 
is  capable  of  prodncing  dangerous  gastro-intestinal  inflammation,  and  should 
therefore  be  used  with  caution.  In  no  case  shonid  it  be  employed  when 
much  gênerai  or  local  excitement  exists.  In  pregnancy  it  shoidd  alwaya  be 
given  with  mnch  caution  ;  thoogh  it  has  recenlly  been  recommended  as  aa 
effective  remedy  in  certain  forme  of  menorrhagia,  and  is  asserted  to  prove 
oceasionally  useful  in  preventing  threatened  abortion.  (See  iStn.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Set.,  N.  S.,  viii.  475.)  It  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  the  form 
of  powder,  of  which  the  dose  is  from  five  to  fifleen  grains,  repealed  iliree  or 
four  timee  a  day. 

As  an  extemal  irritant  it  is  very  useful,  in  the  form  of  eerote,  for  main- 
taining  a  discharge  from  blistered  surfaces  ;  but  as  tfae  préparation  sold  in 
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1er  the  name  of  savine  ointment  is  often  déficient  in  power, 
âge  of  the  dnig  or  the  substitatioa  of  red  cedar,  it  haa  in 
allen  into  disrepute.  (See  Ceratum  Sdbinx.)  In  the  state 
ifusion,  savine  ia  used  in  Europe  as  an  application  to  warts, 
I,  and  gangrenons  ulcers,  peora.  and  tinea  capitis  ;  and  the 
of  the  ifresh  leavea,  diluted  with  water,  ta  eonaeiimes  applied 
ses. 

eratum  Sabine,  U.  S.,  Land.,  Ed.;  Oieum  Sabime,  U.  S., 
guentum  Sabinee,  Dub,  W. 


SACCHARUM.  U.S.,Lond. 
Sugar. 

)f  Saceharum  officinarnm,  refined'."  U.  S. 
^CCHARUM  PURUM.  Ed.;  SACCHARUM  OFFICI- 
lu»  concretus  purificatns.  Dub. 

Sacre  pur,  Sacre  en  painR,  Pt.;  Weisaer  Ziicker,  Oerm.;  Ziiechero  en 
de  pilon,  Axocar  refinado,  SpaA, 

SACCHARUM  COMMUNE.  Ed. 
Bromn  Sugar. 

u,  from  Saceharum  officinarum."  Ed. 

ACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM.    Succus  concretus  non 

rado  ao^r  ;  Sacre  brat,  Casaonade  ronge,  Moacouade,  Fr./  Gemeiner 
icchero  brutto,  liai.;  Azucar  negro,  Span. 

LUPUS  EMPYREUMATICUS.  Dub. 
Molasses. 

CCHARI  FJEX.  Lond.,  Ed. 
we,  Fr.,  Oerm.{  Melazzo,  liai.;  Melaea,  Spmt. 
le  principles  distinguished  by  the  cfaemist  are  cane  sngar,  or 
10  called,:dérived  from  the  sugar  cane,  the  beet,  and  the  sngar 
Dr  grape  sugar,  with  which  tbe  crysiallizable  sugar  of  honey, 
1  diabetic  sugar  are  identical  ;  uncrystallizable  sugar,  calléd 
hidarioie  (from  x^HLOfim,  syrup);  lactin  or  sugar  of.milk; 
mproperly  called  mushroom  sugar;  mannite;  and  glycerin. 
te  tugar  is  found  in  nearly  ail  fruits.  Ils  taste  is  less  sweet 
■  sugar.  It  kas  the  sp.  gr.  of  1-386.  It  is  less  soluble  in 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  cane  sugar.  Obtawied  from  a 
leous  solution,  it  forma  crystaliine  grains.  Strnng  minerai 
on  ^rape  sugar,  but  destroy  cane  sugar  with  faciliiy.  On  the 
e  sugar  is  destroyed  by  alkalies,  with  several  of  which  cane 
nite  compounds.  Dissolved  in  water  and  subjccted  lo  pro- 
1,  it  undergoes  very  little  altération.  A  solution  of  grape 
ght-handed  circular  polarization,  and  undergoes  the  vinous 
îcily,  without  passing  through  any  intermediate  state.  Un~ 
gar  exists  in  honey  and  in  the  juice  of  fruits,  and  is  gene- 
sugar  by  solution  in  water  or  weak  aetds,  and  long  boiling. 
ent  in  molasses.     The  view  of  Liebig  that  nncrystallizabla 
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angar,  whether  deri ved  frotn  fraita,  or  generated  by  weak  acids,  ia  really  a  oom- 
bination  of  ordinary  augar  and  acid,  baa  been  disproved  hj  Soiibeiran,  who 
obtained  it  exempt  from  acid,  and,  therefoie,  considéra  it  a  distinct  kind  of 
augar.  {Joum.  de  Phartn.  for  Jan.,  1842.)  An  aqueous  aolution  of  tfais 
augar  polarizea  circularly  to  tne  left,  and,  like  grape  augar,  is  ausoeptible  of 
Isrmentation  wilhont  an  intermediate  change.  A  solution  of  cane  mgar 
polarizes  to  tbe  right.  When  it  ferments,  it  is  not,  as  is  generally  suppooed, 
fixst  converted  into  grape  sngar.  It  is  foand  both  by  Miucherlich  and  Sou- 
beiran  to  be  first  cbanged  into  uncrystallizable  sagar  ;  and,  as  the  change 
proceeds,  the  right-handed  rotation  of  the  cane  sugar  gradually  lessens  and 
disappearé,  and  is  replaced  by  the  left-handed  rotation  of  the  uncryatallizable 
sugar  formed.  (See  Soubeiran's  paper  on  the  Fermentation  of  Sugars,  with 
BioV»  confirraatory  remariis  thereon,  Joum,  de  Pharm.,  8e  tir.  iv.  347.) 
Lactin  is  a  white,  crystalline,  semi-transparent  substance,  obtained  from  the 
trhey  of  milk,  permanent  in  the  air,  aoluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  mucic  (saclaelie) 
acid.  Mannite  ia  described  under  manna,  and  glycerin  under  soap.  (Seo 
Manna  and  Sapa.)  Cane  sugar  is  manufactured  exteosively  in  France  frem 
the  beet,  and  in  considérable  quantities  in  the  north-western  paris  of  tho 
United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada,  from  the  sap  of  the  surar  roaple  (^eer 
Saeeharinum).  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  oomalalks.  {^See  theptmtphUt 
of  H.  L.  EUstDortk.)  But  the  supply  of  sugar  from  thèse  sources  ia  insig- 
nificant  when  compared  with  that  obtained  from  the  sugar  cane  itaelf,  which 
is  extensively  cultirated  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  some  of 
our  Southern  States,  particularly  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  being  manu- 
fcctured  into  sngar.  This  plant  ia  the  Saceharum  offictnamm  of  botanists, 
and  is  the  source  of  the  officinal  sugars  of  the  Pharmacopœias. 

Saccharuh.  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Digynia. — N(U.  Ord.  Graminacese. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  two-valved,  involucred,  with  long  down.  CoroUa  two- 
valved.  mUd. 

Saceharum  qfficinanim.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  301;  PhU.  TVans.  Izix.  207. 
The  sugar  cane  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  possessing  a  jointed,  succulent  root, 
from  which  ariae  several  shining,  jointed,  solid  stems  from  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  twelv^  feet  high,  and  containing  a  white 
and  juicy  pith.  The  colour  of  the  stem  is  yelbw,  greenish-yellow,  purple, 
or  striped.  The  joints  are  about  three  inches  apart,  and  give  origin  to  the 
leevea,  which  embrace  the  stem  at  their  base,  are  three  or  four  feet  long  and 
about  an  inch  wide,  flat,  acuminate,  longitudinally  atriated,  fnrnished  with 
a  white  midrib,  Rabroua,  finely  dentate,  and  of  a  green  colour  indining  to 
yellow.  The  flowers  are  pinkish,  surrouoded  by  a  long  silky  dowa  anâ 
disposed  in  a  large,  terminal,  nearly  pyramidal  panicle,  composed  of  sob- 
divided  spikes,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  length.  The  plant  has  a  gênerai 
resemblance  to  the  Indian  corn.  Four  varietiea  are  mentionêd  ;  1.  the  eom- 
mon,  with  a  yellow  stem  ;  2.  the  purple,  with  a  purple  stem  and  richer  juice; 
3.  the  giganiic,  with  a  very  large,  light-coloured  stem  ;  and  4.  the  Otaheilan, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  from  the  island  of  Tahiti  (Otar 
keite)  by  Bongainville  and  Bligh,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  height» 
the  longer  intervais  betwecn  its  joints,  and  by  Uie  gieaier  length  of  the  hair» 
'wfaich  surronnd  the  flowers. 

The  sugar  cane  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  régions  of  both  the  old  and  new 
eontinents.  It  is  cultivated  by  cuttings,  which  are  planted  in  rowa,  and 
which,  by  giving  rise  to  successive  shoots,  fumish  five  or  six  crops  befora 
the  plants  require  to  be  renewed.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  plant  generally 
iowara,  and  in  four  or  five  montfaa  afterwarda  the  canea  are  eompletely  iipe> 
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at  whiiA  time  thay  bave  a  yellowiah  colour,  and  contain  s  sweet  viscid 
jiMee.  The  qnaoti^  of  sugar  whùsh  ihey  yield  is  variable.  AccordiDg 
ta  Aveqnin,  of  New  Orléans,  the  proportioa  of  cane  sugar  in  the  récent 
«talk  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  anorystallizable  sugar  from  8è  to  4  per  cent. 

Prtparation  and  Purification.  The  canes  being  ripe,  are  eut  down 
lâose  to  the  earlh,  topped,  and  atripped  of  their  leaves,  and  then  crushed 
between  iron  roUers  in  a  kind  of  mill.  The  joice  is  of  a  pale-greeni^ 
eolour,  sweet  taste,  and  balsamic  odour,  and  lias  a  sp.  gr.  varying  frôla 
1*088  to  1-106.  As  it  runs  ont  it  is  received  in  snitable  vcssels,  and,  being 
quickly  removed,  is  immediaiely  mixed  with  lime  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  eight  hondred  of  the  juice,  and  heated  in  a  boiler  to  140°.  The 
gluten  aad  albomen  rise  to  the  top,  and  form  a  thick  scum,  from  underneaih 
wbich  the  Hquid  is  drawn  oiT  by  a  oock  into  a  copper  boiler,  where  it  is 
coDcetitrated  by  ebuilition,  the  froth  being  carefully  akimmed  off  as  it  forme. 
When  sofficiently  coBcentrated,  it  is  transferred  to  shallow  vessels  called 
ooolers,  from  whidi,  before  it  cools,  it  is  drawn  off  into  wooden  vessels, 
with  perfbrated  bottoms,  the  botes  in  which  are  temporarily  plugged.  At 
tbe  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  liquid  is  strongly  agitated  with  wooden 
stirrers,  in  order  to  accelerate  tbe  granulation  of  the  sngar,  which  is  cont> 
pleted  in  six  boum.  The  stoppera  are  nowremoved,  and  the  symp  is  allowed 
to  drain  off  from  the  angar,  which  in  this  state  is  granular,  of  a  yellowieh 
colonr,  and  moist.  It  is  next  dried  in  the  san,  and,  being  introdueed  into 
hogsheads,  forme  the  brovm  ntgar  of  commerce.  The  symp,  by  a  new 
evaporation,  famishes  an  additional  portion  of  sugar;  and  the  portion 
wlùcb  finally  remains,  incapable  of  yielding  more  sngar,  is  the  liquid 
ealled  molasses.  Eight  poonds  of  the  juice  yield,  on  an  average,  one 
pound  of  brown  augar.  In  the  process  of  extraction,  it  is  important  that 
tbe  juice  shonld  be  concentrated  by  a  moderate  beat,  which  prevents  the 
eaœ  eugar  (Vom  being  converted  into  nncrystallizable  sugar,  and,  therefore, 
lessens  the  amonnt  of  the  molasses.  Sometimes  the  brown  sngar  undergoee 
an  additional  préparation,  consisting  in  boiling  it  with  lime-water,  and,  after 
•affieieot  concentration,  allowing  the  syrup  to  crystallize  in  large  inverted 
eonieal  vessels,  pierced  at  tbe  apex  and  plugged.  The  surface  of  the  crys- 
talline  raass  being  oovered  with  a  thin  mixture  of  clay  and  water,  the  plug 
is  Temoved,  and  the  water  from  the  clay,  penetrating  the  mass,  removes  the 
eoloared  symp,  which  flows  ont  at  the  hole.  The  sugar,  as  thns  prepared, 
approaches  to  the  wbite  state,  and  constitutes  tbe  cUyeid  sugar  of  commerce, 
asoally  ealled  in  tbis  country  Haoana  sugar.  It  is  still,  however,  far  from 
being  pore. 

Tbe  refining  of  brown  sngar  forme  a  distmct  brancb  of  business,  aod 
Ae  metbods  porsned  bave  undergone  many  changes  and  improvements. 
By  (he  original  process,  the  sngar  was  boiled  with  lime-water,  and  clarifîed 
by  heating  it  with  bullocks'«blood.  The  clarifîed  symp  was  then  strained 
tbrongh  a  woollm  cloth,  whereby  it  was  rendered  limpid.  It  was  nezt 
transferred  to  a  boiler,  where  it  was  subjected  to  ebuUitioo,  until  it  was 
broogbt  to  a  proper  concentration,  when  it  was  allowed  to  cool  in  conical 
nootds,  and  to  drain  for  the  séparation  of  the  molasses.  This  last  boiling 
leqnired  to  be  continued  so  long,  that  the  action  of  the  fire  and  air  fre- 
qnently  deeomposed  the  Sogar  to  sncb  an  extent,  as  to  cause  a  loss  of 
twenty-five  per  cenL  in  molasses.  This  disadvantage  bas  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment  of  prolonged  boiling;  and  now,  for  the  most  part,  the  sngar  refiners  boil 
Ae  symp  in  shallow  boilers,  which  are  suspended  in  such  a  way  as  to 
■dnit  of  their  being  emptied  with  the  greatest  quiekness,  withont  pntting 
«ot  the  fire.  By  ^is  arrangement,  ten  minutes  are  a  suffieient  time  for 
boilin(,'and  thns  any  considérable  décomposition  of  the  sugar  is  avoided. 
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The  proceti  of  refinin);  has  been  Btill  further  improved  by  Measn.  Philip 
Taylor  and  Howard.  The  former  introduced  the  improvement  of  heatin^ 
the  syrup  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  sleam,  made  to  pass  through  a 
séries  of  tubes  traversing  the  boiler;  and  the  latter  devised  the  plan  of  cauB- 
ing  the  syrup  to  boil  ander  a  diminished  pressure,  created  by  a  suction 
puoip,  set  in  motion  by  a  steam  engine,  wbile  it  was  heated  by  steam  cir- 
culating  round  the  boiler.  In  this  way,  the  syrup  was  made  to  boil  «t  a 
lower  température,  and  with  a  diminished  contact  with  the  air;  and  the  loss 
of  the  cane  sugar,  by  conversion  loto  uncrystallizable  sugar,  was  in  a  great 
measure  avoided. 

After  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  concentrated  by  any  one  of  thèse  melhoda, 
it  is  tranaferred  to  coolers,  where  it  is  agitated  to  cause  it  to  granulate.  In 
this  State  it  is  ponred  into  unglazed  earthenware  moulds  of  a  conical  sbape, 
with  a  hole  in  the  apex,  which  is  stopped  with  a  paper  plug.  The  moulds 
are  placed,  with  the  apex  downwards,  above  stone-ware  pots,  inlended  to 
receive  the  uncrystallizable  syrup.  When  the  mass  bas  completely  eon- 
creted,  the  moulds  are  unstopped,  to  allow  the  coloured  syrup  to  drain  off*. 
To  remove  the  remains  of  this  syrup,  the  opération  callcd  ctaying  is  per- 
formed.  This  consists  in  removing  from  the  base  of  the  loaf  a  layer  of 
the  sugar,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  replacing  it  with  pure  sugar  in  powder, 
which  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  pipe  clay  and  water,  of  about  the  con- 
sistence  of  cream.  The  water  gradually  leaves  the  clay,  dissolves  the  pure 
sugar,  and  percplates  the  mass  as  a  pure  syrup,  removing  in  its  progress  the  ■ 
coloured  syrup.  Sometiraes  the  purification  is  performed  without  thé  use 
of  clay,  by  allowing  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  sugar  to  percolat»  ttae  loaf. 
When  ail  the  coloured  syrup  is  removed,  the  loaf  is  taken  out  of  the  mould 
and  placed  in  stoves  to  dry.  It  now  constitutes  wfiite  or  putified  tugar, 
The  syrup  which  drains  from  the  loaves  contains  a  considérable  quantitj 
of  cane  sugar,  and  is  used  in  subséquent  opérations.  The  syrups  of  lowest 
quality  are  employed  in  forming  inferior  white  sugar,  from  which  a  syrup 
finally  drains,  containing  so  little  cane  sugar  as  not  to  repay  the  expense  of 
extracting  it.  This  constitutes  sugar  house  molasses.  6ood  brown  sugav, 
in  the  process  of  refining,  yields  about  70  per  cent,  of  white  sugar. 

After  the  clarification  by  buUocks'  blood,  the  syrup  is  decolorized  by 
allowing  it  to  filler  through  a  bed  of  coarse-grained  animal  charcoal,  nearlj- 
three  feet  ibick. 

Of  the  several  forms  of  sugar  above  indicated,  as  resulting  from  the  varions 
■teps  in  its  préparation  from  the  cane,  three  only,  white  and  broum  sugar., 
and  molasses,  are  officinal  in  the  British  and  United  States  Pharmacopœias, 
and  thèse  are  designated  by  the  Latin  names  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. The  United  States  Pharmacopœia  recognises  refined  sugar  only,  giving 
it  the  name  of  Saceharum}  the  use  of  brown  sugar  and  molasses  being 
Teplaced  by  the  employment  of  a  prepared  syrap  of  known  slrength.  (See 
Si/ruput.)  The  London  Collège  also  recognise  refined  sugar  under  the  name 
of  Saceharum;  butin  thelasteditionoftheir  Pharmacopœia  (1836)  they  hâve 
omitted  brown  sugar,  and  inserted  molasses.  The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Collèges,  besides  recognising  refined  sugar,  also  admit  brown  sugar  and 
molasses. 

Commercial  Hittory.  Sugar  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  âges,  and 
was  originally  obtained  from  Asia.  About  the  period  of  the  C  rasades,  the 
Yenetians  brought  it  to  Europe  ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  so  scarce  as  to  be 
used  exclusively  as  a  medicine.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  and  the  maritime  route  to  the  East  Indies,  the  commerce  in  sugar 
passed  into  the  banda  of  the  Portuguese.    Subsequenily,  the  oultivation  of 
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exteoded  lo  Arabia,  Ëgypt,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Aie  Canarie», 
loa  the  discoverj  of  the  new  world,  to  America,  where  it  wat 
ihe  greatest  succesa,  and  continues  to  be  ao  up  to  the  présent 
is.  tinte,  sugar  became  comparatively  ao  cheap  and  abundant, 
\g  viewed  as  a  medieine  and  costly  luxnry,  it  came  into  almost 
imong  civilized  nationa  as  an  article  offood.  In  America  it  is 
t  abundantlyin  the  Weatindies,  which  aupply  the  greater  part 
ption  of  Earope,  little  comparatively  being  taken  thither  froni 
the  East  Indies.  The  consumption  of  the  United  States  ie 
r  supplied  br  Louisiane  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  statOB. 
jrears,  onr  plantera  hâve  introduced  into  I>onisiana  the  varietj 
the  Otaheite  cane,  which  is  hardier  and  more  productive  than 
ane,  and  better  aaited  to  the  climate  of  our  Southern  States. 

Sugar,  in  a  pure  state,  is  a  solid  of  a  peculiar  grateful  taste, 
the  air,  phoaphoreacent  by  friction,  and  of  the  ap.  gr.  1-6.  It 
ly  in  half  ita  weight  of  cold  water,  and  to  almoat  an  unlimited 
ag  water.  The  solution,  when  thick  and  ropy,  ia  called  tyrup. 
entrated  syrup  is  gently  heated,  and  spirit  added  to  it,  ^« 
ing,  forma  white  semi-transparent  crystals  of  hydrated  sugar, 
»pe  of  oblique  four-aided  prisms,  and  called  sugar-candy. 
y  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  four  times  in 
ling  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-83.  When  heated  to  866°,  it 
riacid,  colottrless  liquid,  which,  on  being  auddenly  cooled, 
>arent  amorphous  raaas,  called  harley  sugar.  At  a  highet 
}etween  400°  and  420°)  it  loses  two  eqs.'of  water,  and  i* 

a  black  porous  mess,  having  a  high  lustre  like  anthracite,' 
':  At  a  atill  higher  heat,  it  yields  combustible  gases,  carbontc 
matic  oil,  and  acetic  acid,  atad  there  remaina  one-fourth  of  itt 
-ooal,  which  burne  without  residue.  Sugar  renders  the  fized 
Is  to  a  certain  estent  miscible  with  water,  and  forma  with  the 
fect  combination,  called  in  pharmacy  oleo-iaccharum.  'When 
is  not  precipitated  by  sobacetate  of  lead,  a  négative  property 
intage  of  which  it  may  be  separated  from  most  other  organie 

feids  and  ^IkaKes,  ^e.  The  minerai  acids  act  diflerently  on 
»;ording  as  they  are  concentraied  or  dilate.  Sirong  nitri« 
asaistance  of  heat,  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  (See  OxaUt 
Appendii.)  The  same  acid,  when  weak,  converts  it  into 
{,  confounded  by  Scheele  with  malic  acid.  ConcentrsteA 
phnric  acid  chars  it.  Diluted  rauriatic  acid,  when  boiled  with 
mverti»  it  into  a  solid,  brown,  gelatinooa  maaa.  Weak  snl- 
y  a  prolonged  action  at  a  high  température,  converts  cane 
to  uncrystallirable  sugar,  afterwards  into  grape  sugar,  and 
o  aubatances,  analogona  to  ulmin  -and  nlmic  acid,  called  lac- 
lacehtdmic  acid.  Vegetable  acids  are  supposed  to  act  in  a 
If  the  boiling  be  prolonged  for  several  days  in  open  veasela, 
trbed,  and,  besidea  thèse  two  substances,  formic  acid  is  formed. 
lita  thexhange  of  the  uncrystallizable'into  grape  sugar,  bnt 
a  molecular  transformation  of  the  sugar,  independently  of  the 
icid  ;  as,  according  to  his  observations,  the  conversion  takes 
r  rest.  In  confirmation  of  his  views,  this  cbemist  states  that 
ime  changea  to  be  produced  by  boiling  sugar  with  water  alone. 
onites  with  the  alkalies  and  some  of  the  alkaline  earths,  form- 
BB  which  retider  the  sugar  lésa  liable  to  change.    It  also  nniles 
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with  protoxide  of  lead.  Boiled  for  a  long  time  with  aqneovs  solntioBS  bf 
potassa,  lime,  or  baryta,  the  liquid  becomes  brown,  forinic  acid  is  produced, 
and  two  new  acids  are  generated,  discovered  by^eligot,  one  browa  or  black 
and  insoluble  in  water,  called  melaasic  acid,  the  other,  colourless  and  very^ 
solable,  named  glucic  aàd.  It  is  eupposed  that  the  cane  sugar  is  converted 
into  grape  augar  before  thèse  acids  are  ibrmed. 

The  account  above  given  of  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  sugar  ex- 
plains  the  way  in  which  lime  acts  in  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar. 
The  acids,  naturally  existing  in  the  saccharine  juice,  hâve  the  efiiect  of  con- 
verting  the  cane  sugar  into  uncrystallizabie  sugar,  by  which  a  loss  of  the 
former  is  sustained.  The  use  of  lime,  by  neutralizing  thèse  acids,  prevenls 
this  resuit.  The  change  in  the  sugar  which  précèdes  fermentation  points  to 
the  necessity  of  operatiqg  before  this  process  sets  in  ;  and  hence  the  advan> 
tage  of  grinding  the  canes  immediatety  after  they  are  eut,  and  boUing  the 
joice  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

From  thèse  gênerai  remarks  on  the  différent  varieties  of  sugar,  and  the 
action  of  chemical  agents,  we  pass  to  the  description  of  the  sereral  forme  of 
officinal  sugar. 

Furified  or  tohite  tugar,  as  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  is  in  concrète, 
somewhat  porous  masses,  called  loaves,  consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  small 
crystalline  grains.  Whçn  carefuUy  refîoed,  it  is  brittle  and  pulvérulent,  per- 
fectly  white,  inodorous,  and  possessed  of  the  pure  saccharine  teste. 

ifnpurified  or  brown  lugar  is  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder,  more  or 
less  moiet  and  sticky,  consisting  of  shining  crystalline  grains,  intermixed 
with  lumps,  haviog  an  orange-yellow  colour,  more  or  less  deep,  a  sweet, 
cloying  laste,  and  a  heavy  pecuUar  smell.  It  varies  very  mnch  in  quality. 
The  beat  sort  is  nearly  dry,  in  large  sparkiing  grains  of  a  clear  yellow  colour, 
and  possesses  much  less  smell  than  ihe  inferior  kinds.  It  consista  of  cane 
sugar,  associated  with  variable  quantities  of  gnmmy  and  colouring  malter, 
and  a  small  proportion  «f  lime  and  tannic  acid.  By  keeping,  it  becomes 
soft  and  gummy,  and  less  sweet;  a  change  attributed  to  the  lime. 

Molasses  is  of  two  kinds,  iho  West  India  and  sugar  hoase.  West  India 
molasses  is  a  black  fopy  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  sweet  empyreuma- 
tic  taste.  When  mixed  with  water  and  the  skimmings  of  the  vessels  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  it  forma  a  liquor,  which,  when  fermented  and 
distilled,  yields  rum.  Sugar  house  molasses  has  the  same  gênerai  appear- 
ance  as  the  West  India.  It  is,  however,  thicker,  and  has  a  difierent  âavour. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  1*4,  and  it  contains  about  75  percent,  of  solid  matler. 
It  is  the  officinal  molasses  of  the  British  Collèges.  Both  kinds  of  molasses 
oonsist  of  uncrystallizabie  sugar,  more  or  less  cane  sugar  which  has  escaped 
séparation  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  refining,  and  gummy  and  colouring 
matter. 

Composilion.  The  foUowing  formulas  express  the  composition  of  the 
différent  varieties  of  sugar,  as  far  as  known.  Cane  sugar,  CuU„Uu.  Cane 
sugar,  as  it  exists  in  combinatiob  with  two  eqs.  of  protoxide  of  lead  (cara- 
mel? anhydrous  sugar!),  CuH,0(.  G  râpe  sugar,  C^HuO,,.  Grape  sugar, 
heated  to  212°,  CuH^Ou.  Lactin  or  sugar  of  railk,  C^HmOu.  Uncrys- 
uliizable  sugar  has  not  been  analyzed.  The  theory  of  tlie  conversion  of 
sugar,  during  the  vinous  fermentation,  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  has 
been  explained  at  page  63.  If  the  views  of  Soubeiran  are  correct,  it  is  not 
grape  sugar,  as  there  stated,  but  uncrystallizabie  sugar,  which  is  the  immé- 
diate subject-matter  of  the  change. 

Aled.  arul  Pharm.  Uses,  SfC.  The  uses  of  sugar  as  an  aliment  and  con- 
diment are  numerous.    It  is  nutritious,  but,  judging  from  tlie  résulta  of  the 
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Magendie,  not  capable  of  aupporting  life  when  taken  exclu- 
it,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  nitrogen  in  ils  composition, 
antiseptic,  and  is  beginning  to  be  used  for  preserving  raeat 
hich  purpose  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  acting  in  a  much 
an  is  requisite  of  common  sait,  and  of  not  altering  the  taste, 
he  nutritiouB  quaiities  of  the  aliment 

propertiea  of  lugar  are  those  of  a  demulcent,  and  as  such  it 
n  catarrhal  afiections,  attended  with  initation  of  the  larynx 
he  form  of  candy,  syrup,  &c.  In  pharmacy  it  is  employed 
niscible  with  water,  to  cover  the  taste  of  medicines,  to  give 
;y,  to  préserve  them  from  change,  and  to  protect  from  oxida- 
iiginous  préparations.  Accordingly  it  entera  into  the  compo- 
l  infusions  and  mixtures,  and  of  nearly  ail  the  syrups,  oonfec- 
les.  It  is  used  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège  for  purifying  the 
phuric  acid  from  nitrous  acid.  Brown  sugar  is  used  in  the 
ind  pills  of  iron,  and  in  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  infusion  of 
arinds  ;  and  molasses,  in  preparing  the  London  compound  pilla 
ndon  and  Dublin  compound  pills  of  chloride  of  mercury,  the 
ap  of  senna,  and  the  Dublin  compound  pills  of  colocynth,  com- 
^albanum,  and  electnary  of  senna.  Moksses  is  well  fitted  for 
ireserving  them  soft  and  free  from  mouldiness,  on  account  of 
s  of  moiature  and  its  antiseptic  quaiities. 
''  Saceharum.    Syrnpus,  Ù,  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  B. 


SAGAPENUM.  Lond.,  Dub. 
Sagapenum. 

icîes  incerta.  Cfummi-resina."  Lond. 
T.;  Sagapen,  Oerm.;  Sapipeno,  ItaU,  Spgn,;  Sagbeenaj,  Amb. 
lown  in  relation  to  the  source  of  this  gum-resin,  is  that  it  is 
ice  of  a  plant,  probably  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Um- 
ing  in  Peraia.  The  plant  is  conjectured  to  be  a  species  of 
illdenow  supposes  it  to  be  the  F.  Persica,  but  without  suffi- 
The  drug  is  brought  from  Alexandria,  Smyma,  and  other 
vant 

gular  masses,  composed  of  agglutinated  fragments,  slightly 
a  brownish-yellow,  olive,  or  reddish-yellow  colour  externally, 
r,  brittle,  of  a  consistence  somewhat  reserabling  that  of  wax, 
!d  with  impurities,  especially  with  seeds  more  or  less  entire. 
riety  is  soft,  tough,  and  of  uniform  consistence.  It  has  an 
r,  less  diaagreeable  than  that  of  assafetida,  and  a  hot,  nauseous, 
It  softens  and  becomes  tenacious  by  the  heat  of  the  hand. 
time  and  exposure  is  to.  harden  and  render  it  darker.  It  is 
umiog'  with  a  while  flame  and  much  smoke,  and  leaving  a 
larcoal.  Pure  alcohol  and  water  dissolve  it  partially,  diluted 
entireiy.  Distilled  with  water  it  afTords  a  smali  quantity  of 
d  the  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  its  flavour,  Accord- 
',  it  conlains,  in  100  parts,  54-26  of  reain,  31'94  of  gum,  1*0 
60  of  a  peculiar  substance,  0-40  of  acidulons  malate  of  lime, 
rolalile  oil  including  loss.  Brandea  found  3-73  per  cent,  of 
i'his  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very  fluid,  lighter  than  water, 
lisagreeable  alliaceous  odour. 
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Médical  Pnpertiei  and  Un:  Sagapenam  is  a  moderate  stimulant,  simi 
lar  to  assafetida  in  its  properties,  but  much  inferior,  and  usoally  oonaiderec 
as  holding  a  middie  station  belween  that  gum-resin  and  galbanum.  It  hv 
been  given  as  an  emmenagogue  and  antispasmodic  in  ameDorrhœa,  hysteria 
chlorosis,  èx.,  bat  is  now  seldom  used.  The  aneients  were  acquaintm! 
with  it  ;  and  Dioscorides  speaks  of  it  as  being  derived  from  Media.  The  doM 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  and  maj  be  administered  in  pill  or  eiiial«ion. 
Sagapenum  is  aiso  coosidered  discotient,  and  has  been  occasionalljr  applied 
•xternally,  in  the  form  of  plaster,  to  indolept  tnmours. 

Off.Prtp.  Gonfectio  Rutie,  Lond.,  Dub.f  Pilai»  Galbani  Composita, 
Loni.}  Pil.  Sagapeni  Comp.,  Lond.  W. 


SAGO.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Sago. 

"  Th«  prepared  feeala  of  the  pith  of  Sagns  Rumphii."  U.  S.  "  Sagas 
Ramphii.  MeduUœ  Faecula."  Lond.  "  Farina  from  the  interior  of  the  tmnk 
of  various  Palmacen  and  species  of  Cycas."  Ed. 

Sagou,  Pr.i  Stgo,  Germ.,  ItaL,-  Saga,  Span. 

Numerous  trees,  inhabiting  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Indian  Océan, 
contain  a  farinaceons  pith  wbich  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  nutriment  hy 
the  natives.  Such  are  the  Sagus  Hun^hii,  Sagtu  Uevi»,  Sagtu  Ruffia, 
Saguenu  Rumphii,  and  Phœnix  fannifera,  belonging  to  the  faniily  of 
Ptunu;  and  the  Cyeat  cireinalii,  Cycas  revoluta,  and  Zamia  lanuginoia, 
belonging  to  the  dt/eadaeue.  Of  thèse  the  Sagus  Rumphii,  Sagus  lœvit, 
and  Saguenu  Rumphii  probably  contribute  to  furnish  the  sago  of  commerce. 
Crawford,  in  his  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  states  that  it  is  derived 
ezclasively  from  the  Metroxylon  Sagu,  ideoticat  with  the  Sagus  Rumphii; 
but  Roxburgh  ascribes  the  granulated  Sago  to  S.  laevis,  and  one  of  the  finest 
kinds  is  said  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  be  produced  by  the  Sagitenu  Rumphii  of 
Roxburgh.  The  farinaceous  product  of  the  différent  species  of  Cycas,  some* 
times  called  Japon  Sago,  does  not  enter  into  gênerai  commerce. 

Saous.  Sex,  Syst.  Monoecia  Hexandria. — T^at.  Ord.  Palmaceae. 

Oen.  Ch.  Common  spathe  one-valved.  Spadix  branched.  Mâle.  Calyx 
three-leaved.  CoroUa  none.  lîlaments  dilated.  Fkmale.  Calyx  three-leaved, 
with  two  of  the  leaflets  bifid.  CoroUa  none.  ff^k  very  short.  Stigma  sim- 
ple. Nut  tessellated-imbricaled,  one-seeded.  H^uld. 

Sagus  Rumphii.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  404;  Loudon's  Eneyc.^ PUait», 
p.  789.  The  Sago  palm  is  one  of  the  smallest  trees  of  tbe  family  to  which 
it  belonga.  Ils  extrême  height  seldom  exceeds  thirty  feet.  The  trunk  is 
proportion ably  very  thick,  quite  erect,  cylindrieal,  covered  with  the  remains 
of  the  old  leafstalks,  and  surroonded  by  a  beantiful  crown  of  foliage,  con- 
sisting  of  numerous  very  large,  pinnate  leavea,  extending  in  every  direction 
from  the  summit,  and  otirving  gracefully  downwards.  From  the  basis  of 
the  leares  proceed  long,  divided  and  subdivided  flower  and  fruit-bearing 
•padices,  the  branches  of  which  are  smooth.  The  fruit  is  a  roundish  nut, 
covered  with  a  checkered  imbricated  coat,  and  containing  a  single  seed. 

The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  East  India  islands,  growing  in  the  Peninsola 
of  Malacca,  Snmatra,  Bornéo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  a  part  of  New 
Ouinea»  It  flonrishes  best  in  low  and  moist  situations.  Before  attaininf 
maturity,  the  stem  consists  of  a  shell  usually  about  two  inches  thick,  fiUed 
with  an  enormous  volume  of  spongy  meduUary  matter  like  that  of  elder. 
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lly  absoibed  after  the  appearance  of  fruit,  and  the  steiA  ùlli- 
)  hoUow.    The  grcatest  âge  of  the  tree  is  not  more  than  >hirty 

proper  period  of  ita  growth,  when  the  medullary  matter  is 
,  and  has  not  yet  begun  lo  ditniniah,  the  tree  in  felled,  and  the 
>illet8  six  or  seven  feet  long,  which  are  split  in  order  to  faci- 
ition  of  the  pith.    This  is  oblained  in  ihe  state  of  a  coarse 

is  mixed  wiih  water  in  a  trough,  having  a  sieve  at  the  end. 
ded  with  farina,  passes  through  the  sieve,  and  is  received  in 
tels,  where  it  is  allowed  lo  stand  till  the  insoluble  matter  has 
I  then  strained  ofT;  and  the  farina  which  is  left  nbay  be  dried 
neal,  or  moulded  into  whatever  shape  may  be  desired.  For 
>n  of  the  natives  it  is  usually  formed  into  cakes  of  various 
e  dried,  and  extensively  aold  in  the  islands.  The  commercial 
d  by  forming  the  meai  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  rubbing  ' 

It  is  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  Moluccas, 
It  quality  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra.  The  Chinese  of 
it  80  as  to  give  the  grains  a  fine  pearly  lustre.     Malcolm 

also  refined  in  large  quantities  at  Singapore.  In  this  state 
ri  »ago,  and  is  in  great  repute.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than 
ired  pounds  of  sago  are  procured  from  a  single  tree.  (Crato- 

s  that  which  is  now  generally  used.  It  is  in  small  grains, 
of  a  pin's  head,  hard,  whitish,  of  a  light-brown  colour,  in 
tranaliicent,  inodorous,  and  with  little  taste.  It  may  be  ren- 
white  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
^0  is  in  larger  and  browner  grains,  of  more  unequal  size,  of 
,  and  frequently  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  a  dirty-looklng 

i  imported  into  England  from  the  East  Indies  ;  but  we  hâve 
in  liie  markets  of  this  country.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
wder,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tint, 
lut  somewbat  musty  odour. 

ro  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  by  long  boiling  unités  with 
oraing  at  fîrst  soft  and  transparent,  and  ultimately  forming  a 
lion.'  Pearl  sago  is  partially  dissolved  by  cold  water,  pro- 
beat  used  in  ils  préparation.  Chemically  considered,  it  has 
)f  starch.  Under  the  microscope  the  granules  of  sago  meal 
ovate,  and  often  truncated  so  as  to  be  more  or  less  mullar- 
f  of  them  are  broken,  and  in  most,  the  surface  is  irregular  or 
They  exhibit  upon  their  surface  concentric  rings,  which, 
inch  less  distinct  than  in  polato  starch.  The  hilum  is  cir- 
rfect,  and  cracks  either  with  a  single  slit,  or  a  cross,  or  in  a 
.  The  granules  of  pearl  sago  are  of  the  same  form,  but  are 
d  exhibit  only  indistinct  traces  of  the  annular  lines,  having 
the  process  employed  in  preparing  them.  Those  of  the  com- 
ery  similar  to  the  particles  of  sago  meal,  except  that  they  are 
less  regular  and  more  broken.  {Peràra.) 
[  is  sometimes  prepared  in  Europe  so  as  to  resemble  bleached 
which  it  is  sold.  But,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
;er  granules,  which  are  also  more  regularly  oval  or  ovate, 
broken  and  more  distinetly  marked  with  the  annular  rugae 
ago  ;  and  the  eircular  hilum  often  eracks  with  two  slighily 

exclusirely  as  an  article  of  diet,  having  no  médicinal  qualifies 
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which  adapt  it  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  Bting  nutritive,  eaeily  digestible 
and  wholly  destitnte  of  irritating  properties,  it  is  freqoently  employed  il 
fébrile  caaes,  and  in  convalescence  from  acute  disordera,  in  the  place  ol 
richer  and  leM  innocent  food.  It  is  given  in  the  liqaid  state,  and  in  ils  pré- 
paration care  shoold  be  taken  to  boil  it  long  in  water,  and  stir  it  diligently, 
in  order  that  the  grains  may  be  thoroughly  dissolved.  Sboald  any  portion 
remain  undisaolred  it  shoold  be  separated  by  straining  ;  as  it  might  oifend  a 
délicate  stomach.  A  tablespoonful  to  the  pint  of  water  is  sufficient  for  ordi- 
nary  purposes.  The  solution  may  be  leasoned  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  oi 
with  other  spices,  and  with  wine,  wbere  thèse  are  not  eontra-indicated. 

W, 


SALIX.  U.S.  Secondary. 
WiUmv. 

••  The  bark  of  Salix  alba."  U.  S. 

Off.  Sun.  SALICIS  CORTEX.  Bark  of  Salix  Caprea.  Ed.;  SALTX 
ALBA.  SALIX  FRAGILIS.  SALIX  CAPREA.  Cortex.  Dub. 

Ecorce  de  noie,  Fr.;  Weidenrinde,  Qerm.;  Curteccw  di  salcio,  i(al.;  Cortcza  de  uuce, 
Span. 

Salix.     Sex.  Sk/st.  Diosoia  Diandria.— iVaf.  Ord.  Salîcacete. 

Oen.  Ch.  Mâle.  Amentvcm  cylindrical.  Calyx  a  scale.  CotvUa  none. 
GUmd»  of  the  base  nectariferous.  Fbmalk.  Âmentwn  cylindrical.  Ckilyx 
a  scale.  CoroUa  none.  Style  two-cleft.  Capsule  one-celled,  two-valved. 
I^eed»  downy.  H''illd. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  genus,  coraprising,  according  to  Nnttall,  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  species,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
natives  of  Europe,  and  of  the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica.  Though  most  of  them  are  probably  possessed  of  similar  médical  pro- 
perties, only  throe  hâve  been  admitted  to  the  rank  of  officinal  plants  by  the 
British  Collèges;  viz.,  <^.  alba,  S.  eaprta,  and  S.fragilis.  Of  ihese  species, 
the  Salix  alba  is  the  only  one  which  bas  been  introduced  into  this  country, 
•nd  is  expressiy  recognised  in  the  last  édition  of  our  Pharmacopceia.  The 
S.  RusitUiana,  which  has  been  introduced  from  Europe,  is  said  by  Sir  James 
Smith  to  be  the  raost  valuable  species.  The  S.  purpurea,  which  is  a  Europ- 
ean  species,  is  said  by  Lindley  to  be  the  most  bitter,  and  the  S.  pentandra 
is  preferred  by  Nées  von  Esenbeck.  Many  native  species  are  in  ail  proba- 
bility  eqaally  active  with  the  forei^n  ;  but  they  hâve  not  been  sufficiently 
tried  in  regular  practice  to  admit  of  a  positive  décision  in  relation  to  them. 
The  younger  Michaux  speaks  of  the  S.  nigra  or  blaek  vnllow,  as  affording 
in  its  root  a  strong  bitter,  nsed  in  the  coontry  as  a  préventive  and  cure  of 
intermittents.  In  conséquence  of  the  pliability  of  the  young  branches  or 
twigs,  the  willow  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets  and 
other  kinds  of  wicker-work,  and  several  species,  as  well  native  as  introduced, 
are  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States.  The  S.  Babylotdea  or 
weeping  willow  is  a  favourite  omamental  tree.  The  degree  of  bittemess  in 
the  baric  is  probably  the  best  criierion  of  the  value  of  the  différent  species. 

Stdixttlba.  Willd.  Sp.  Fiant,  iv.  710;  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  1071.  The 
common  European  or  white  willow  is  a  tree  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in 
height,  with  numerous  round  spreading  branches,  the  younger  of  which  ara 
■ilky.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  cracked  and  brown,  that  of  the  sroallcr 
branches  smooth  and  greenish.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  upon  short  p«ti>- 
oies,  lanceoiate,  pointed,  acutely  serrate  with  the  lower  serratores  glsndu- 
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lar,  pnbeseeat  on  both  sîdes,  and  t'ùky  beaeftdi.  Tbere  are  no  stipvlea.  The 
flowers  appear  at  the  same  tiuAe  with  the  leaves.  The  amenta  are  tenninal, 
eylindricâU  and  elongated,  with  elUptical,  lanceolate,  brown,  pubescent  acales. 
The  stauieBS  are  two  in  number,  yellow,  and  somewhat  longer  thaa  the 
M^es  ;  the  style  ia  short;  the  stigmas  two-parted  and  ihick.  The  capenle  ia 
nearly  sessile,  orate,  aod  smooth. 

The  white  willow  haa  been  introduced  into  tbis  country  from  Earope, 
aad  k  now  very  commoa.  It  flowers  in  Âpril  and  May  ;  and  the  bark  ia 
casily  separable  throughout  the  summer. 

That  obtained  from  the  branches  rolls  up  when  dried  into  the  form  of  • 
quiU,  bas  a  browa  epidermis,  is  flexible,  fibrous,  and  of  difficult  pulveriza- 
tion.     Willow  bark  has  a  feebly  aromatic  odour,  and  a  peculiar  bitter  aatrin» 
gent  taste.  It  yields  its  active  properties  to  water,  with  wbich  it  forma  a  red- 
dish-brown  décoction.    Pelletier  and  Caventou  feund  ainong  iia  ingrédient* 
tannin,  resin,  a  bitter  yellow  colouring  matter,  a  green  fatty  roatter,  gum, 
wax,  lignin,  and  an  orgaaic  acid  combined  with  naagnesia.     The  propor^ 
tion  of  tannin  is  so  considérable  that  the  bark  bas  been  used  for  tanning 
leather.     A  crysialline  principle  has  also  beea  obtained  from  it,  vhich, 
baving  the  médical  virtoes  of  the  willow,  has  received  the  name  of  êuHcm, 
"When  pure,  it  is  in  white,  shining,  slsnder  orystala,  inodorous,  bat  very 
bitter,  with  the  peculiar  flavonr  of  the  bark.     It  is  soluble  in  cold  water, 
Binch  more  ao  ia  boiling  water,  soluble  ia  aleobol,  and  insoluble  in  ether  and 
the  oil  of  turpentuie.     It  neutralizes  neither  acids  nor  S8ltfiabl«  hases  ;  and 
M  not  precipitated  by  any  nagent.    Coneentrated  sulpfaoric  acid  deeom- 
pocea  it,  receiving  from  it  an  intense  and  permanent  bright  red  colour,  and 
prodocing  a  new  compound  called  ntttdin.     Muriatic  and  dilute  sulphoric 
acid  couvert  it  into  grape-sugar,  and  a  white,  tasteless,  insolable  powder 
named  êcdiretin.    Dislilled  with  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields,  among  other  producls,  a  volalilo  oleaginous  fluid,  identical  with  one 
of  the  components  of  oil  of  spirsa,  and,  from  its  acid  properties,  denominated 
toHeuloit*  acid.    This  is  considered  by  Dumas  as  consisting  of  a  pecu- 
liar compound  radical  called  ttdictde  and  hydrogen.     The  formula  of  aalicin 
M  CoHsaOsa.  {7\*mtr't  Chetmitry.)     The  honour  of  its  discovery  is 
claimed  by  Buchner,  of  Germany,  and  Fontana  and  Rigalelli,  of  Italy  ;  bot 
M.  Leroux,  of  France,  deaerves  the  crédit  of  having  iirst  accuralely  investi- 
gated  its  properties.     Bracounot  procured  it  by  adding  subacetate  of  lead  lo 
a  decoetion  of  the  bark,  precipitaiing  the  excesa  of  lead  by  sulphnric  aeid, 
erapoiating  the  oolourlesa  Wq/uA  which  rematu,  adding  near  the  end  of  the 
prooess  a  Uttle  animal  charcoal  previonily  washed,  and  filtering  the  liquor 
while  hot.    Upon  cooling  it  deposits  the  saliein  in  a  mrystalline  form. 
i^own.  dt  C/tunie  Médicale,  Jan».,  1831.)    The  foUowing  is  the  pioceaa 
of  Merck.    A  boiling  coneentrated  deeoctiea  of  the  bark  is  treated  whk 
Utharge  until  it  becomes  nearly  eolourlesa.     Gum,  tannin,  and  extractive 
cutter,  wbich  wouM  impede  the  cryat^izaiMm  of  the  salicin,  are  thns  re- 
moved  from  the  liquid,  while  a  portioa  of  the  «xide  is  dissolved  hfi  union 
probably  with  the  salicin.     To  separate  A\»  portion  of  oxide,  aulpliorie 
aeid  is  first  added  and  then  sulphuret  «f  barium,  and  the  liquor  is  filtered 
and  eraporated.    Salicin  is  deposited,  aad  OMy  bc  purified  by  repeated 
solution  and  crystallization.  {Tumer't  Chemittry.)    Erdmann  has  givea 
auother  process.     Sixteen  onnces  of  the  bark  are  macerated  for  twenty-four 
bonrs  in  four  quarts  of  water  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  lime,  and  the  whole 
ia  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour.    The  process  is  repeated  with  the  reeidoe. 
The  décoctions  having  been  mixed,  and  allowed  to  become  clear  by  sub- 
sidence,  the  liquor  ia  poured  off,  conosntrated  to  a  quart,  then  digestad  with 
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eight  onnces  of  iroiy-black,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  ex- 
tract ia  exhausted  by  apirit  containing  28  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  the  tinc- 
tare  evaporated  ao  thaï  the  salicin  may  ctrystallize.  Thia  is  purified  by 
again  dissolving,  treating  with  ivory-black,  and  cryatallizing.  (Chrùliion'* 
JHgpentatory.)  Merck  obtained  251  grains  from  16  ounces  of  the  bark  and 
young  twigg  of  Salix  hélix,  and  Erdmann  300  grains  from  the  aame  quantity 
of  the  bnrk  of  Salix  pentandra.  It  may,  in  ail  probability,  be  obtained  from 
any  of  the  wiliow  barks  which  bave  a  bitter  taste.  Braconnot  procared  it  also 
from  variouB  species  of  Populus,  particalarty  the  P.  trtmula  or  European 
aspen. 

Médical  Propertiti  and  Utet.  The  bark  of  the  wiliow  is  tonic  and  as> 
tringent,  and  bas  been  employed  as  a  aubstitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  pariiea- 
larly  in  intermittent  fever.  It  bas  attracted  rauch  attention  from  the  asaerted 
efficacy  of  salicin  in  the  care  of  this  complaint.  There  seema  to  be  no 
room  to  doubt,  from  the  testimony  of  nnmeroas  practitionera  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  that  this  principle  haa  the  property  of  arresiing  inte^ 
mittents  ;  thoagh  the  ascription  to  it  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  sulphate  of 
quinia  was  certainly  prématuré.  The  bark  may  be  employed  in  substance 
or  décoction,  in  the  aame  doses  and  with  the  aame  mode  of  préparation  as 
cinchona.  The  dose  of  salicin  is  from  two  to  eight  grains,  to  be  so  repeated, 
that  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  may  be  taken  daily,  or  in  the  interval  be- 
tween  the  paroxytms  of  an  intermittent.  Magendie  has  seen  fevers  cat  short 
in  one  day  by  three  doses  of  six  grains  eaeh.  The  décoction  of  wiliow  has 
betn  found  bénéficiai  as  an  external  application  in  foui  and  indolent  nlcers. 

W. 

SALVIA.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Sage. 

"  The  leaTCS  of  Salvia  officinalis."  U.  S. 

Sange,  J^.;  Salbey,  Oerm^  Salvia,  /(al.,  i^il. 

Saltia.  Sex.  Synt.  Diandria  Monogynia. — Nat,  Ord.  Laiaiaces  or 
Labiat». 

Gen.  Ch.  CoroUa  nnequal.    FUamenli  affixed  transvenely  to  a  pedioel. 

rnud. 

Sahia  offiànaU».  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  129;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  352. 
t.  127.  The  common  garden  sage  is  a  perennial  plant,  abotit  two  feet  high, 
with  a  quadrangular,  pubescent,  branehing,  shrubby  siem,  furnished  with 
opposite,  petiolate,  ovate  lanceolate,  erenulaie,  wrinkled  leaves,  of  a  grayish- 
green  colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  red  or  purple.  The  flowera  are  blue, 
variegated  with  white  and  purple  ;  and  are  dlsposed  on  long  terminal  spikes 
in  distant  whorle,  each  composed  of  few  flowers,  and  accom]>anied  with 
ovate,  acute,  deciduous  braetes.  The  calyx  is  tubular  and  striated,  with 
two  lipa,  of  which  the  upper  has  three  acute  teeth,  the  under  two.  The 
corolla  is  tubular,  bilabiate,  ringent,  with  the  upper  lip  concave,  the  lower 
divided  into  three  rounded  lobM,  of  which  the  middie  is  the  largest.  The 
filaments  are  supported  upoa  short  pedicels,  to  which  they  are  affixed  trans- 
venely at  the  middte. 

Sage  grows  spontaneously  in  die  South  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  aban- 
dantly  in  our  gardens.  There  are  severai  varieties,  diifering  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  their  flowers,  bot  ail  possessed  of  the  aame  médical  properties. 
The  flowering  period  is  in  June,  at  which  time  the  plant  should  be  eut  sad 
dried  in  a  shady  place.    The  leares  aie  the  officinal  portion. 
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d  the  flowering  surnmits  hare  a  strong,  fragrant  odour,  and 
I,  aromalic,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  They  abound  in  « 
;h  may  be  nbtained  separate  by- distillation  with  waier,  and 
lerabie  proportion  of  caoïphor.  Sulphate  of  iron  sirikes  a 
h  their  infnsion. 

ertie»  and  Uses.  Sage  nnites  a  slight  degree  of  tonie  power 
with  the  properties  common  to  the  aromatics.  By  the  an- 
y  higbly  esteemed;  but  il  is  at  présent  little  used  intemally, 
Jiment.  In  the  state  of  infnsion  it  may  be  given  in  debili- 
of  the  stomach  attended  with  flatulence,  and  is  said  to  hâve 
checking  ihe  exhausting  sweats  of  hectic  fever.  But  its 
ication  is  as  a  gargle  in  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  re- 
ivula.  For  this  purposc  it  is  usually  employed  in  infusion, 
alum,  or  vinegar.  From  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the 
i  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  The  infusion  is  prepared  by 
jnce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  two 
be  adminis'tered  at  once.  When  intended  to  be  nsed  merely 
ak  in  fébrile  compiaints,  or  to  allay  nausea,  the  macération 
but  a  very  short  time,  so  that  ail  the  bitterness  of  the  leavea 
icted. 

pecies  of  Salvia — ihe  S.  pralensîs  and  S,  Sdarea — are 
he  oflScinal  plants  in  Europe.  The  latter,  which  is  com- 
irry,  bas  been  introduced  into  onr  gardens.  Their  médical 
sentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  common  sage  ;  but  they 
e,  and  are  not  mueh  imed.  In  Europe,  the  leaves  of  the  S. 
I  to  be  introduced  into  wine  in  order  to  impart  to  it  a  mus- 

W. 


IBUCUS.  U.  S.  Secondary,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Elder  Florvers, 

s  of   SambucuB  Canadensis."    U.  S.    "  Sambucus 

"  Flowers  of  Sambucus  nigra."  Ed. 

MBUCUS  NIGRA..  Flores.  Bacca.  Cortex  interior. 

Hunier,  Oerm.;  Bambuco,  Ital.;  Buuco,  Span. 

■X.  Syst.  Pentandria  Trigynia. — Nat.  Ord,  Caprifoliacete. 
iyx  five-parted.    Coroila   fivecleft.^    Berty   three-seeded. 


nigra. 
Dub. 


nadensis.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1404.  Our  indigenous  corn- 
irub  from  sii  to  ten  feet  high,  with  a  branchtng  stem,  which 
a  rough  gray  bark,  and  conlains  a  large  spongy  pith.  The 
nd  the  leafstalks  are  very  satooth.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
ie«  bipinnate,  and  composed  usually  of  three  or  four  pairs  of 
minate,  smooth,  shining,  deep-green  leaflets,  the  midribs  of 
^hat  pubescent.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  disposed 
laving  about  five  divisions.  The  berries  are  small,  globular, 
'  a  deep  purple  coiour. 

iws  in  low  moist  grounds,  along  fences,  and  on  the  borders 
,  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Carolina. 
May  to  July,  and  ripens  its  berries  early  in  the  autumn. 
Iiich  are  the  officinal  portion,  hâve  a  somewhat  aromatic, 
avy  odour.  The  berries  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  plant 
domestic  practice,  and  bave  been  found  to  answçr  the  same 
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purposes  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  European  elder,  to  which  this 
speciea  bears  a  very  close  affinity. 

Sambucui  nigra.  Willd.'SjB.  Fiant,  i.  1495;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  596. 
t.  211.  The  common  elder  of  Europe  différa  from  the  American  most 
obviously  in  its  size,  which  approaches  to  that  of  a  small  tree.  The  stem 
is  much  branched  towards  the  top,  and  haa  a  rough  whitbh  bark.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting  usually  of  five  oval,  pointed,  serrate  leaflets, 
four  of  which  are  in  opposite  pairs,  and  the  fifih  terminal.  The  flowers  are 
small,  whitish,  and  in  five  parted  cymes.  The  berries  are  globular,  and  of 
a  blackish-purple  colour  when  ripe. 

The  flowers  bave  a  peculiar  sweetish  odoar,  which  is  strong  in  their  récent 
State,  but  becomes  feeble  by  drying.  Their  taste  is  bilterish.  They  yield 
their  active  properties  to  water  by  infusion,  and  when  distilled  give  over  a 
small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  which  on  cooling  assumes  a  butyraceous 
consisteace.  Water  distilled  from  them  contains  an  appréciable  portion  of 
ammonia.  The  berries  are  nearly  inodorous,  bat  hâve  a  sweetish  acidulous 
.taste,  dépendent  on  the  saccharine  matter  and  malic  acid  which  they  contain. 
Their  expressed  juice  is  susceptible  of  fermentation,  and  forma  a  vinous 
liquor  used  in  the  North  of  £urope.>  It  is  coloured  violet  by  alkalies,  and 
bright  red  by  acids  ;  and  the  eolouring  matter  is  precipitated  blue  by  acétate 
of  lead.  The  inner  bark  is  wilhout  smell,  its  taste  is  at  fîrst  sweetish,  after- 
wards  slightly  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous.  Both  water  and  alcohol  extract 
its  virtues,  which  are  said  to  réside  especially  in  the  green  layer  between  the 
liber  and  epidermis.  According  to  Simon,  the  active  principle  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  root  is  a  soft  resin,  which  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting  the 
powdered  bark  with  alcohol,  filtering  the  tincture,  evaporating  to  the  con- 
sistence  of  syrup,  then  adding  ether,  which  dissolves  the  active  matter,  and 
finally  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  extract.  Of  this,  twenty 
grains  produce  brisk  vomiting  and  purging.  {.annal,  der  Phartn.,  xxxi.  262.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Use».  The  flowers  are  gently  excitant  and  sudo- 
rific,  but  are  seldom  used  except  extemally  as  a  discutient  in  the  form  of 
poultice,  fomentation,  or  ointment.  The  berries  are  diaphoretic  and  ape- 
tient  ;  and  their  inspissated  juice  has  enjoyed  some  réputation  as  a  remedy 
in  rheumatic,  gouty,  erùptive,  and  syphilitic  affections.  ^Its  dose  as  an 
alterative  diaphoretic  is  one  or  two  drachms,  as  a  laxative  half  an  ounce  or 
more.  The  inner  bark  is  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  actlng  also  as  an  emetic 
in  large  doses.  It  has  been  employed  in  dropay;  and  as  an  alterative  in 
varions  chronic  diseases.  An  ounce  may  be  boiled  with  two  pints  of 
water  to  a  pint,  and  four  fluidounces  of  Uie  décoction  given  for  a  dose. 
It  is  also  soraetimes  used  in  vinous  infusion.  The  leaves  are  not  without 
activity,  and  the  young  leaf-buds  are  said  to  be  a  violent  and  even  unsafe 
purgative.    The  juice  of  the  root  has  been  used  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy. 

Off".  Prqt.  Aqua  Sambuci,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Oleum  Sambuci,  Lond.}  Succus 
Spissatus  Sambuci,  Dub.;  Unguentum  Sambuci,  Lond.^  Dut.  W. 


SANGUINARIA.  U.S. 
Bloodroot. 

The  rhizoma  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis."  U.  S. 
SANoniNARiA.    Sex.  Sytt.  Polyandria  Monogynia. — Nai.  Ord.  Papave- 


races 


Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  two-leaved.  Petals  eight  Stigma  sessile,  two-grooved. 
Capnde  superior,  oblong,  one-celled,  two-valved,  apex  attenuated.  Receplor 
clet  two,  filiform,  marginal.  NiUtaU. 
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ria  Canadensîs.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1140;  Bigelow,  ^m. 
.  75;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  i.  31.  The  bloodroot,  or,  as  it  is 
nlled,  puccoon,  is  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant.  The  root 
horizontal,  abrupt,  often  contorted,  about  as  thick  as  the  finger, 
inches  long,  fleshy,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  on  the  oiitsid«, 
red  within.  It  is  furnished  with  numerous  slender  radicles,  and 
I  frona  the  sides,  which  succeed  the  old  plant.  From  the  end  of 
;  the  scape  and  leafstalks,  surroiinded  by  the  large  sheaths  of 
lese  spring  np  together,  the  folded  leaf  enveloping  ihe  flower- 
ing  back  as  the  latter  expands.  The  leaf,  which  stands  upon  a 
id  pétiole,  is  reniform,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  deeply  lobed, 
Dwish-green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  or  glaucous  on  the 
rongly  marked  by  orange-coloured  veins.  The  scape  is  erect, 
mooth,  rising  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  termi- 
igle  flouer.  The  calyx  is  two-leaved  and  deciduous.  The  petals, 
I  seven  to  fourteen,  but  usually  about  eight  in  number,  are 
rate,  obtuse,  concave,  mostiy  white,  but  sometimes  slightly 
ose  or  purple.  The  stamens  are  numerous,  with  yellow  fila- 
r  than  the  corolla,  and  orange  oblong  anthers.  The  germ  is 
)mpressed,  and  supports  a  sessile,  persistent  stigma.  The  cap- 
;,  acute  at  both  ends,'two-valved,  and  contains  numerous  oval, 
n  seèds.  The  whole  plant  is  pervaded  by  an  orange-coloured 
ows  from  eveiy  part  when  broken,  but  is  of  the  deepest  colour 

root  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  spring  flowers  of 
ca.  It  growB  abundantly  throughont  the  whole  United  States, 
loose  rich  soils,  and  shady  situations,  and  flowering  in  March 
V.fier  the  fall  of  the  flower,  the  leaves  continue  to  increase  in 
the  middie  of  summer,  hâve  become  so  large  as  to  give  the 
ely  différent  aspect.  Ail  parts  of  the  plant  are  active,  but  the 
ifficinal. 

n  dried,  is  in  pièces  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  from  a 
If  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  flattened,  mnch  wrinkled  and 
I  furnished  with  abrupt  offsets  and  numerous  short  fibres,  of  a 
n  colour  externally,  with  a  spongy  uneven  fracture,  the  surface 
it  first  bright  orange,  but  becomes  of  a  duU  brown  by  long  exr 
B  colour  of  the  powder  is  a  brownish  orange-red.  Sanguinaria 
ircotic  odour,  and  a  bitterish  very  acrid  taste,  the  pungency  of 
IS  long  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.     It  yields  its  virtues  to  w^ter 

The  late  Dr.  Dana,  of  New  York,  oblained  from  it  a  peculiar 
ciple,  denominated  by  him  aanguinarina,  upon  which  the 
d  perhaps  the  médical  virtues  of  the  root  dépend.  It  may  be 
ording  to  Dana,  by  infusing  the  finely  powdered  root  in  hot 
ted  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  precipitating  with  water  of  ammo- 
r  the  precipitated  matter,  boiling  it  in  water  with  pure  animal 
ring  off  the  water,  exposing  the  residue  left  upon  the  filier  to 

alcohol,  and  fînally  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution.  (Jînn. 
.  Mst.,  New  York,  ii.  250.)  Sanguinarina,  thus  obtained,  is  a 
substance,  of  an  acrid  taste,  very  aparingly  soluble  in  water, 
er,  and  véry  soluble  in  alcohol.  With  the  acids  it  forras  salis 
ter,  ail  of  which  hâve  some  shade  of  red,  crimson,  or  scarlet, 
jtiful  red  solutions.  They  are  acrid  and  pungent  to  the  taste, 
le  muriate  and  acétate.  From  thèse  facls  it  would  appear,  that 
r  and  acrid  properties  of  the  bloodroot  may  be  owing  to  the 
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présence  of  rame  native  aalt  of  sanguinarina,  which  is  decomposed  by  am- 
monia  in  the  procesa  of  separating  the  vegetable  alkali. 

The  virtue*  of  the  root  are  said  to  be  rapidly  deteriorated  by  time. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Use».  Sanguinaria  is  an  acrid  emeiic,  with 
•timulant  and  narcotic  powera.  In  small  doses  it  excites  the  stomach,  and 
accélérâtes  the  circulation;  more  iargely  given,  it  produces  nausea  and  con- 
séquent dépression  of  the  puise;  and  in  the  full  dose  occasions  active  voroit- 
ing.  The  effects  of  an  over-dose  are  violent  emesis,  a  burning  sensation  ta 
ihe  stomach,  tormenting  thirst,  fainlness,  vertigo,  diraness  of  vision,  and 
alarming  prostration.  Four  persons  lost  their  lives  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York,  in  conséquence  of  drinking  Iargely  of  tincture  of  bloodroot, 
which  they  mistook  for  ardent  spirit.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  ii. 
606.)  Snuffed  up  the  noetrils,  bloodroot  excites  much  irritation,  attended 
with  sneezing.  tlpon  fungous  surfaces  it  acts  as  an  escharotic.  It  has 
been  given  in  typboid  pneumonla,  calarrh,  pertussis,  croup,  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  rheumatism,  janndice,  hydrothorax,  and  some  other  affections, 
either  as  an  emetic,  nauseant,  or  alterative  ;  and  ils  virtues  are  highly  praised 
by  many  judicious  practitioners. 

The  dose  with  a  view  to  ils  emetic  opération  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
given  in  powder  or  pill.  The  latter  form  is  préférable  in  conséquence  of 
the  great  irritation  of  throa't  produced  by  the  powder  when  swallowed.  For 
other  purposes  the  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains,  repeated  more  or  less 
frequendy  according  to  ihe  efiect  desired.  The  medicine  is  sometimes 
given  in  infusion  or  décoction,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  th« 
pint.  The  emetic  dose  of  this  préparation  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a 
fluidounce.  The  tincture  is  officinal.  An  infusion  in  vinegar  has  beea 
employée  advaatageously,  as  a  local  application,  in  obstinale  cutaneoiu 
affections. 

OJ'.  Prtp.  Tinctara  Sanguinarite,  IL  S.  W. 


SANTALUM.  U.S. 
Red  Saunders. 

"The  wood  of  Pterocarpus  santalinus."  U.S. 

Off.  Syn.  PTEROCARPUS.  Pterocarpus  santalinus.  Lignum.  Lond.; 
PTEROCARPUS.  Wood  of  Pterocarpus  santalinus.  Ed.;  SANTALUM 
RUBRUM.   PTEROCARPUS  SANTALINUS.  Lignum.  Dub. 

Suntal  rouge,  Fr.;  Santelholz,  Germ. 

Pterocarpvs.  Sex.  Sytt.  Diadelphia  Decandria.— iVa/.  Ord.  Fabacee 
6r  Leguminosse. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  fivc-loothed.  Légume  falcated,  leafy,  varicose,  girted  by 
a  wing,  not  gaping,  Seeds  solitary.  ffUld. 

Pterocarpus  santalinus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  906  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
p.  430.  t.  156.  This  is  a  large  tree  with  altemate  branches,  and  petiolate 
ternaie  leaves,  each  simple  Icaf  being  ovate,  blunt,  somewhat  notched  at  the 
apex,  entire,  veined,  smooih  on  the  upper  surface,  and  hoary  beneath.  The 
ilowers  are  yellow,  in  axiliary  spikes,  and  hâve  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  of 
which  the  vexillutn  is  ohcordate,  erect,  somewhat  reflexed  at  the  aides, 
toothed  and  wared,  the  aise  spreading  with  their  edges  apparently  toothed, 
and  the  earina  oblong,  short,  and  somewhat  inflated.  The  tree  is  a  native 
of  India,  attaining  the  highest  perfection  in  mountainous  districts;  and  in- 
habiting  especially  the  mountains  of  Coromandel  and  Ceylon.  Its  wood 
is  the  true  officinal  red  saunders,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
product  of  other  trees  is  sold  by  the  same  name. 
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comes  in  roundish  or  angular  billets,  intemally  of  a  blood-red 
lally  brown  from  exposure  to  the  air,  compact,  heavy,  and  of  a 
e.  It  is  kept  in  the  shops  in  the  state  of  small  chips,  raspings, 
rder. 

ers  has  little  smell  or  taste.  It  imparta  a  red  colour  to  alcohol, 
:aline  solutions,  but  not  to  water  ;  and  a  test  is  thus  afibrded  by 
y  be  distinguished  from  some  other  colouring  woods.  The 
'Xaxe  produces'  a  deep  violet  precipitate  with  the  sulphate  of 
t  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  a  violet  wiih  the  soluble 
The  colouring  principle,  which  was  separated  by  Pelletier, 
'  him  aantalin,  is  of  a  resinous  character,  scarcely  soluble  in 
(lore  80  in  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
dine  solutions,  but  slightly  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oila,  with 

of  those  of  lavender  and  rosemary,  which  readily  dissolve  it. 
ted  when  acids  are  added  to  the  infusion  of  the  wood  prepared 
ine  solution. 

has  no  médical  virtues,  and  is  employed  solely  for  the  purpose 
jolour. 

Spiritus  Lavanduls  Compositus,  U.  S,,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.; 
chonae  Composita,  U.  S.}  Tinctura  Shei  et  Sennœ,  U.  S. 

W. 

SAPO.  U.S.,  Lond. 
Soap. 

le  with  soda  and  olive  oil."  U.  S.    "  Sapo,  ex  Olivs  oleo  et 

is."  Lond. 

SAPO  DURUS.  Ed.,  Dub.;  "Spanish  or  Castile  soap,  made 

and  soda."  ^d. 

Fr.;  Oel-Boduseife,  Oerm-f  Sapone  duro,  liai./  Xaboo,  Span. 

SAPOVULGARia  Û.S. 
Common  Soap. 

le  with  soda  and  animal  oil."  U.  S. 
\  Savon  de  graiaae,  Pr.f  Taigseife,  Germ. 

SAPO  MOLLIS.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Duh. 
Soft  Soap. 

Oliv»  oleo  et  Potassa  confeclus."  Lond.  "SoJÎ  soap,  made 
and  potash."  Ed. 

Savon  vert,  Savon  à  base  de  potasse,  Fr.f  Schmierseîfe,  Kaliseife,  Germ. 
he  most  extended  signification  of  the  term,  embrace  ail  those 
rhich  result  from  the  reaction  of  salifiable  bases  on  oils  and 
id  fats,  as  has  been  explained  under  the  tittes  Oka  and  Adeps, 
•ee  principles,  two  solid,  differing  in  fusibility,  called  stearin 
i,  and  one  liquid,  called  olëin,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties. 
■.terizes  the  fats  which  are  firm  and  solid,  as  tallow  ;  margarin, 
I  soft  like  lard  ;  and  olëin  the  oils.  When  the  oils  and  fats 
ïification  by  reaction  with  a  salifiable  base,  thèse  three  princi- 
64* 
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pies  are  deoomposed  into  oily  acids  peculiar  to  each,  discovered  by  Cfaer- 
reul,  and  called  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids,  which  unité  with  the  baas 
to  form  the  soap,  and  into  a  sweet  principle  not  saponifiable,  called  gtycerin» 
which  18  set  free.  Hence  it  ia  inferred  that  stearin  is  a  stéarate,  margarin  a 
nargarate,  and  olëin  an  oleate  of  KJycerin,  and  that  the  oils  and  fats  are 
mixtures  of  thèse  three  oily  salts.  Hence,  aiso,  it  is  obvious  that  soaps  are 
^  mixed  stéarate»,  margarates,  and  oleates  of  varions  bases.     Stearic  acid  is  a 

firm  white  solid,  fusible  at  167°,  greasy  to  the«touch,  pulverizable,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  waler.  In  the  impure  state 
it  is  used,  as  a  substitute  for  wax,  for  making  candies.  Margaric  acid  has 
the  appearance  of  fat,  and  is  fusible  at  140°.  Oleic  acid  is  an  oily  liqaid, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  lighter  than  water,  crystal- 
lizable  in  needles  a  little  below  32°,  and  having  a  alieht  smell  and  pungeat 
taste.  Glycerin,  or  the  Hweet  principle  of  oua  {oxtde  of  glycerme),  is  a 
eolourless,  volatile,  inflammable,  syrupy  liquid,  without  odour,  having  a  very 
sweet  taste,  uniting  in  ail  proportions  wiih  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  varying  from  1-25  to  1*27. 

Soaps  are  divided  into  the  soluble  and  insoluble.  The  soluble  soaps  are 
combinations  of  the  oily  acids  with  soda,  potassa,  and  ammonia;  the  insolu» 
ble  consist  of  the  same  acids  united  with  earths  and  metallic  oxides.  Il  is 
the  soluble  soaps  only  that  are  détergent,  and  it  is  to  thèse  that  the  name 
goap  is  generally  applied.  On  the  other  hand  the  insoluble  soaps,  thougb 
not  fit  for  use  in  domestic  economy,  are  some  of  them  employed  in  phar- 
macy  ;  as,  for  example,  the  soap  of  the  protoxide  of  lead,  or  lead  plaster,  and 
the  soap  of  lime.  (See  EmplaHtmm  Plumbi  and  Linimentutn  Calcis.) 

The  consistency  of  the  fixed  alkaline  soaps  dépends  partly  on  the  nature 
of  the  oil  or  fat,  and  partly  on  the  alkali  présent.  Soaps  are  harder  the  more 
•tearate  and  margarate  they  contain,  and  sofier  when  the  oleate  predomi* 
Dates  ;  and,  as  it  respects  the  alkali  présent,  they  are  harder  when  formed  with 
soda,  and  softer  when  containing  potassa.  Hence  it  is  that  of  pure  soaps, 
considered  as  salts,  stéarate  of  soda  is  the  hardest  and  least  soluble,  and  oleate 
of  potassa  the  soflest  and  most  soluble. 

The  officinal  soaps  embrace  three  varieties  ;  namely,  two  soda  soaps,  one 
made  with  olive  oil  (Castile  soap),  the  other  with  animal  oil  (common  soap); 
and  one  potassa  soap  (soft  soap).     The  soap  of  ammonia  is  described  under 
another  head.  (See  Linimentutn  Âmmonix.) 
Préparation.  The  foUowing  is  an  outline  of  the  process  for  making  soap. 
!  The  oil  or  fat  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  until  the  whole  forma 

■  thick  mass  which  can  be  drawn  out  into  long  clear  threads.    After  the 
soap  is  completely  formed,  the  next  step  is  to  separate  it  firom  the  excess 
j  of  alkali,  the  glycerin,  and  redundant  water.    Tais  is  effected  by  adding 

I  common  sait,  or  a  very  strong  alkaline  lye,  in  either  of  which  the  soap 

I  is  insoluble.     The  same  end  may  be  attained  by  boiling  down  the  solution, 

nntil  the  excesa  of  alkali  forma  a  strong  alkaline  8olution>  which  acts  the 
same  part  in  separating  the  soap  as  the  addition  of  a  similar  solution.  As 
soon  as  the  soap  is  completely  separated,  it  rises  to  the  surface,  and,  when 
it  has  ceased  to  froth  in  boiling,  it  is  ladled  out  into  wooden  frames  lo 
«ongeal,  afier  which  it  is  eut  into  bars  by  means  of  a  wire.  The  soap, 
as  first  separated,  is  called  grain  toap.  It  may  b.e  purified  by  dissolving  it 
in  an  alkaline  lye,  and  separating  it  by  common  sait.  During  this  process 
the  impurities  subside,  and  tlie  soap  cosibines  with  more  water  ;  and  hence 
it  becomes  weaker,  although  purer  and  whiter.  If  the  grain  soap  be  not 
purilîed  it  forms  marbled  soap,  the  streaks  arising  principally  from  an  in- 
soluble soap'of  oxide  of  iioa.    Sometimes  the  marbled  appearance  is  pro- 
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g  to  the  Map,  u  soon  as  U  ia  oompletely  ■eparated,  a  freah 

and  immediately  afterwards  a  eolution  of  aulphate  of  iron. 

ide  of  iron  ia  precipitated,  and  givea  rise  to  dark-qeloured 

by  exposure  to  the  air,  become  red,  in  oonaequenoe  of  the 

he  black  into  the  aesquioxide  of  iron. 

i  '*  aocq)"  of  the  U.  S.  and  London  Pharmacopœias  is  an  oliva 
made  on  the  same  gênerai  plan  as  that  juat  explained.  It  is 
M  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Collèges. 
ap  (Sapo  Vulgaris,  U.  S.)  is  also  a  soda  soap;  bat  inatead  of 
ns  concrète  animal  oil.  This  soap  corresponds  with  tha 
Vorlhem  Ëuropean  countries  and  of  the  Unit«d  States,  and 
Uy  from  barilla  and  t^llow.  In  Scotlaod  it  is  manuTactured 
lallow.  It  waa  introduced  into  the  litt  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma* 
Doly  proper  soap  for  making  opodeldoc.  (See  Linimentwn 
horatutn.) 

apo  Mollis)  is  prepared  on  the  same  gênerai  principles  as  haid 
leing  employed  as  tlie  alkali,  and  a  fatty  matter,  rich  in  olëio, 
!ie  Freuch  soft  soap  is  made  with  the  seed  oils.  such  as  râpe 
id,  &c.;  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  with  fîsh  oil  and  some  tallow; 
ith  refuse  fat  and  grease.  A  lye  of  wood-ashes  is  the  foru 
Uy  employed.  In  formiag  this  soap  it  is  neoeasary  that  it 
;  dinsolved  in  the  alkaline  solution,  iostead  of  being  separated 
se  soft  soap  is  a  soap  of  potassa,  complelely  dissolved  in  the 
alkali,  which  is  consequently  présent  in  excess.  A  soap  of 
itime»  made  with  a  view  to  its  converswn  into  a  soda  soap. 
n  is  efiected  by  the  addition  of  oommon  sait,  which,  by  dou- 
ion,  générâtes  a  soap  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  potassium  ia 
r  this  change  is  effecied,  the  addition  of  a  further  portion  of 
je  soda  soap  forraed.  It  is  évident  that  bere  the  common  sait 
ble  office,  and  must  be  added  in  largeramount  than  when  it  is 
a  separating  agent 

officinal  soaps  of  the  United  States  and  British  Pharraaco- 
e  many  other  varieties,  more  or  less  used  for  médicinal  or 
rposes.  The  officinal  soap  of  the  French  Codes,  called 
ap  {almond  oU  soap),  ia  formed  of  caustic  soda  and  almond 
cted  to  be  kept  for  two  months  expmsed  to  the  air,  before 
itarkey's  soap,  also  officinal  in  the  Codex,  is  prepaied  by 
jratioD,  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  oil  of  turpeqtine, 
[>entine.  Bey'»  marrow  soap  is  a  fine  animal  oil  soap,  also 
!  French  standard  of  pharmacy.     Windsor  Map  is  a  scented  y 

le  of  one  piirt  of  olive  oil  and  nine  parts  of  tallow.  Eau  de 
<e)  is  a  kind  of  liquid  soap,  formed  by  mixing  a  tincture  of 
ad  balsam  of  Gilead  with  water  of  ammonia.  TVarupaTent 
d  by  sapooifying  kidney  fat  with  soda  free  from  foreign  salts, 
ilting  soap,  disaolving  it  in  alcohol,  filtering  and  evaporating 
nd  running  it  into  moulds  when  sufficienlJy  concentrated. 
^ellow  or  yellowieh-brown,  and  préserves  its  transparency 
n.  Pain  loap  is  prepared  from  palm  oil  and  soda,  to  which 
I  to  iiicrease  its  firmnesa.  If  it  be  wanted  white,  the  palm 
iched  by  exposure  to  the  snn,  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  chlo- 
ip  has  a  yellonrish  coiour,  and  an  agreeable  odour  of  violets, 
le  oil.  Soap  bail»  are  prepared  by  dissolving  soap  in  a  small 
ter,  aod  tfaen  forming  ihem  with  starch  into  a  mass  of  the 
«oe.    Common  yellow  loap  {ronn  soiç)}  dérives  its  pecu- 
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liarities  from  an  admi^ture  of  rosin  and  a  Utde  palm  oil  with  the  tàllow  em- 
ployed  ;  the  oil  being  added  to  improve  its  colour. 

Ail  the  varieties  of  soap,  except  a  few  of  the  fancy  sort,  and  the  olive 
oil  eoaps,  are  manafactured  in  the  United  States.  The  latter,  which  are 
chiefly  uaed  for  médicinal  purposes,  are  imported  in  largest  quantity  from 
France. 

Propertiet.  Soap,  w  hâte  ver  may  be  its  variety,  has  the  same  gênerai 
properties.  Its  aspect  and  consistence  are  familiar  to  every  one.  Its  smell 
ia  peculiar,  a'nd  taste  slightly  alkaline.  It  is  sonaewhat  heavier  than  water, 
and  therefore  ainka  in  that  liquid.  Exposed  to  beat  it  quickiy  fuses,  swells 
up,  and  is  decomposed.  It  is  solable  in  water,  and  more  readily  in  hot 
than  in  cold.  Potassa  soaps  and  those  containing  oleic  acid  are  far  more 
solable  than  the  soda  soaps,  especially  those  in  which  the  stéarates  and 
margarates  predominate.  Acids,  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  soap,  com- 
bine with  the  alkali,  and  set  free  the  oily  acids,  which,  being  diffiised  ihrough 
the  water,  give  it  a  milky  appearance.  Its  décomposition  is  also  produced  by 
metallic  salts,  which  invariably  give  rise  to  insoluble  soaps.  Soap  is  soluble 
in  cold,  and  abundantly  in  boiling  alcohol.  Tbis  solution  constitutes  the 
tincture  o^  tO€q>,  and  forma  a  very  convenient  test  for  discovering  earthy 
salts  in  minerai  waters.  The  efficacy  of  soap  as  a  détergent  dépends  upon 
its  power  of  rendering  grease  and  other  soiling  substances  soluble  in  water, 
and,  therefore,  capable  of  being  removed  by  washing.  Sometimes  soap  is 
adulterated  with  lime,  gypsum,  or  pipe-clay,  in  which  case  it  will  not  be 
entirely  soluble  in  alcohol. 

OUv€  oU  soda  toap  (Sapo,  U.  S„  Lond.),  otherwise  called  Castile  or 
l^panish  soap,  is  a  hard  soap,  and  is  presented  under  two  principal  varie- 
ties, the  white  and  the  marbled.  White  Castile  soap,  when  good,  is  of  a 
pale  grayish-white  colour,  incapable  of  giving  an  oily  stain  to  paper,  devoid 
of  rancid  odour  or  stroog  alkaline  qualities,  and  entirely  soluble  both  in 
water  and  alcohol.  It  should  not  feel  greasy,  nor  grow  moist,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  should  become  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air,  without  exhibiting  any 
saline  effiorescence.  This  variety  of  soap  contains  about  twenty-one  per  cent, 
of  water.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  water,  with  which  the 
soap  is  made  to  combine  by  the  manufacturer,  with  the  fraudulent  intention 
of  mcreasing  its  weight.  Soap,  thus  adulterated,  is  known  by  its  ùnusual 
whiteness,  and  by  its  sufTering  a  great  loss  of  weight  in  a  dry  air.  Mar- 
bUd  Castile  soap  is  barder,  more  alkaline,  and  more  constant  in  its  propor- 
tions than  the  other  variety.  It  contains  about  foiirteen  per  cent,  of  water. 
Containing  less  water  than  the  white  Castile,  it  is  a  stronger  and  more 
economical  soap;  but  at  the  same  time  less  pure.  The  impurity  arises 
from  the  veins  of  marbling,  which  consist  of  ferrnginous  matter,  as  already 
explained. 

Animal  oil  soda  soap  (Sapo  Vulgaris,  U.  S.)  is  a  hard  soap,  of  a  white 
oolour,  inclining  to  yellow.  It  is  made  from  tallow  and  caustic  soda.  This 
soap  possesses  the  same  gênerai  properties  as  the  olive  oil  soda  soap. 

Soft  soap,  as  made  in  this  country,  is  a  semi-fluid  slippery  mass,  capable 
of  being  ponred  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour. 
This  soap  always  contains  an  excess  of  alkali,  which  causes  it  to  act  more 
powerfully  as  a  détergent  than  hard  soap.  The  London  and  Edinburgh 
CoUeges  direct  it  to  be  made  from  olive  oil  and  potash  ;  but  Dr.  Pereira 
States  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  meet  with  it  in  England.  That  which  is 
made  in  France  has  a  greenish  colour  and  the  consistence  of  soft  ointment, 
and  is  obtained  from  potash  and  hemp-seed  oil.  It  is  called  in  the  French 
Codex,  savon  vert.    Sometimes  it  is  manufactured  from  the  dregs  of  olive  oil. 
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In.  6oap  is  decomposed  by  ail  the  acida,  earthfl,  and  earthj 
slts.  Âcids  combine  with  the  alkali,  and  set  free  ihe  oAy  acids 
the  earths  unité  with  the  oily  acids  and  separate  the  alkali  ; 
I  mentioned  give  rise,  by  double  décomposition,  ta  an  insoluble 
lase,  and  a  saline  combination  between  their  acid  and  the  alkali 
Hard  watera,  in  conséquence  of  their  containing  salts  of  lime, 
d  curdle  soap.  They  may  be  rendered  soft  and  fît  for  washing, 
Scient  carbonate  of  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  to  precipitate 

n.  It  has  been  aiready  explained  that  soap  conaists  of  certain 
ted  with  an  alkali.  As  olive  oil  is  a  compound  of  margarin 
the  officinal  "soap"  is  a  mixed  margarate  and  oleate  of  soda, 
"common  soap"  is  principally  a  stéarate  of  soda,  and  "soft 
ned  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges,  is  a  mixed  mar- 
ate  of  potassa.  The  most  important  soaps  hâve  the  followinf 
1  the  bundred  parts.  Maneillei  white  »oap,  soda  10-24,  mar- 
),  oleic  acid  59-20,  water  21-36.  {Bracormot.)  Cattile  toap, 
t  0-0,  oily  acids  76-6,  water  14-6.  {Dre.)  Glasgow  soft  soap, 
ily  acids  43-7,  water  47-3.  ({7re.)  French  sofl  soap,  potassa 
I  44,  water  46-5.  {Therutrd.)  Moet  soaps,  it  is  perceived, 
r  proportion  of  water. 

operties.  Soap  possesses  the  properties  of  a  laxative,  antacid, 
It  is  eeldom  given  alone,  but  frequently  in  combination  with 
stringency  of  which  it  has  s  tendency  to  correct.  Thus  corn- 
quendy  administered  in  dyspepsia,  attended  with  constipation 
the  liver.  As  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  weakest  acids, 
e  with  the  alkali,  it  has  proved  uaefui  in  acidityof  the  stomach, 
reoominended  as  a  remedy  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis  ;  but  it 
>ower  to  dissolve  calculi,  as  was  onc«  supposed.  Exlernally, 
lulating  discutient,  and  as  such  has  been  used,  by  friction,  in 
mises.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  haa  seen  much  benefit  derived 
the  tumid  abdomen  of  children  in  mesenteric  fever,  moming 
with  a  etrong  lather  of  so;<p.  In  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
en  ariaing  from  hardened  faces  in  the  rectum,  a  strong  solution 
lially  of  soft  soap,  forms  a  usefui  enema.  When  the  latter  is 
}  tablespoonfuls  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  warm  water.  In 
ip  is  frequently  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  proper 
pills;  butcare  must  be  taken  not  to  associate  it  with  a  subistancs 
I  decomposed  by  it.     It  is  also  an  ingrédient  in  some  iiniments 

In  toxicology  it  is  uaed  as  a  counterpoison  for  the  minerai 
uld  always  be  resorted  to  in  poisoning  by  thèse  agents  withuut 
slay,  and  its  use  continued  until  magnesia,  chalk,  lime,  or  the 
soda  or  of  potassa  can  be  obtained.     The  mode  of  administra» 

cases,  is  to  give  a  leacupful  of  a  solution  of  soap,  roadë  by 
[I  four  tiraes  its  weight  of  water,  every  three  or  four  minutes, 
nt  has  taken  as  much  as  he  can  swallow.  The  dose  of  soap  is 
IS  to  half  a  drachm,  given  in  the  form  of  pili. 
of  Soap.  Ceratum  Saponis,  U.  S.,  Lond.;  Emplastrum  Sapo- 
id..  Ed.,  Dub.;  Eztractum  Coloeynthidis  Composiium,  U.  S., 
Linimentum  Opii,  Ed.;  Pilulœ  Aloës,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Pil.  Aloës 
,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pil.  Assafoetid»,  U.  S.}  Pil,  Coloeynthidis 

Pil.  GambogiiB  Comp.,  Did).,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Pil.  Opii,  U.  S.; 
S.;  Pil.  Rhei  Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Pil.  Saponis  Comp.,  (7.  S., 
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Lond.,  Dub,;  Pil.  Scills  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctara  Saponis 
Camphorata,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Off.  Prep.  ofCommon  Soap.  Linimentam  Saponis  Camphoratum,  U.  S. 

Off.Prep.  of  Soft  Soap.  Enema  Colocynthidis,  Lond.;  Linimentam 
Terebinthinœ,  Lond.}  Unguentum  Snlphuris  Compositum,  Lond.  B. 


SARSAPARILLA.  U.S.  Dub. 
SarsapariUa. 


u,s. 


"  The  root  of  Smilax  oflScinalis  and  of  other  species  of  Smilaz. 
"  Smilaz  SarsapariUa.  Radix."  Dub. 

Off.  Syn.  SARZA.  Srnilax  officinalis.  Badîx.  Lond.;  SARZA.  Root  of 
Smilax  oflScinalis,  and  probably  other  species.  Ed. 

Salaepireille,  Fr.;  Sarsaparille,  Oerm.;  Salsiipariglia,  liai  ;  Zarzaparrilla,  Span, 

Smilax.  Sex.  Syit.  Dicecia  Hexandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Smilaceae. 

Gen,  Ch.  Malk.    Calyx  six-leaved.    Corolla  none.   Female.    Calyx  six- 
leaved.  CoroUa  none.  Styles  three.  Berry  three-celied.  Seeda  two.   fVUld. 

Until  recently,  the  Smilax  Saraaparula  was  admitted  by  most  of  the 
standard  authorities  as  the  source  of  this  drag  ;  but  it  is  donbtfui  whether  any 
of  the  SarsapariUa  of  the  shops  was  ever  obtained  from  that  species.     The 
S.  SartapariUa  ia  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  its  root  would  certainly 
hâve  been  dug  up  and  brought  into  the  market,  had  it  been  found  to  possess 
the  same  properties  with  the  imported  medicine.     It  is  not  among  the  eleven 
Bpeciesof  Smilax  described  by  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth,who  indicate 
the  S,  officinalii,  S.  typhilitica,  and  S.  Cumanenais,  especially  the  first,  as 
the  probable  sources  ofthe  sarsapariUa  exported  frotn  Mexico  and  the  Spanish 
Main.    In  the  présent  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible 
to  décide  with  certainty  from  what  species  the  several  commercial  varieties 
of  the  drug  are  respectively  derived.     This  much  is  certain,  that  they  do  not 
proceed  from  the  same  plant     Of  the  great  number  of  species  belonging  to 
this  genus,  very  few  possess  any  useful  médicinal  power  ;  and  Hancock  states 
that  of  the  six  or  eight  which  he  foand  growing  in  the  woods  of  Guiana,  only 
one  presented  in  any  degree  the  sensible  properties  of  the  genuine  sarsapa- 
riUa, the  rest  being  insipid  and  inert.    The  root  (rhizoma)  of  the  Smilax 
China,  a  jiative  of  China  and  Japan,  has  been  employed  under  the  name  of 
China  root  for  similar  purposes  with  the  of&cinal  sarsapariUa.     As  it  occurs 
in  commerce,  it  is  ^n  pièces  from  three  to  eight  inches  long  and  an  inch  or 
two  thick,  usnally  soraewhat  flattened,  more  or  less  knotty,  often  branched, 
of  a  brownish  or  grayish-brown  colour  externally,  whitish  or  of  a  light  flesh- 
colour  internally,  without  odonr,  and  of  a  taste  flat  at  firSt,  but  afterwards 
▼ery  slightly  bitterish  and  somewhat  acrid  like  that  of  sarsapariUa.     The 
root  of  the  Smilax  atpera  is  said  to  be  employed  in  the  South  of  Europe 
as  a  substitute  for  sarsapariUa  ;  ^ut  it  has  litUe  réputation.     The  East  India 
sarsapariUa,  which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  prodoct  of  this  species 
of  Smilax,  is  derived  from  a  whoUy  différent  plant,  named  Hemideamua 
Jndicua.     We  shall  briefly  describe  the  S.  SarsapariUa,  on  account  of  ils 
former  oi&cinal  rank,  and  afterwards  such  other  species  as  are  believed  to 
yield  any  portion  of  the  drug.     AU  of  thèse  species  are  climbing  or  trailing 
plants,  with  prickly  stems  ;  acharacter  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  medicine, 
which  is  derived  from  two  Spanish  words  {zarza  and  parilla)  signifying  a 
small  thorny  vine. 

Smilax  SarsaparUla.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  776;  Woodv.  Med.Bot.f. 
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le  stem  of  this  plant  ia  long,  alender,  shrubby,  angnlar,  and 
lies.  The  leaves  are  unarmed,  ovate  lanceolate,  with  about 
newhat  glaùcous  beneath,  and  supported  alternately  upoa 
.e  bases  of  which  are  long  tendrils.  The  flowers  usually 
our  together,  upon  a  common  peduncle,  which  is  longer  than 
rhis  species  is  indigenous,  growing  in  swamps  and  hedges 
nd  Southern  States. 

,  Humb.  and  Bonpl.  Plant  Mquinod.  i.  271.  In  this  species 
ining,  angular,  smooth,  and  prickly;  the  young  shoots  are 
the  leaves  ovate  oblong,  acute,  cordiform,  five  or  seven* 
>U8,  smooth,  twelve  inches  long  and  four  or  fîve  broad,  wiih 
ich  long,  smooth,  and  furnished  with  tendrils.  The  young 
eolate  oblong,  acuminate,  and  ihree-nerved.      According  to 

plant  abounds  on  the  river  Magdalena,  in  New  Grauada, 
id  zarzaparUla  by  the  natives.  Large  quantities  of  the  root 
he  river  to  Mompox  and  Carthagena. 
I.  Willd.  Sp.  Fiant,  iv.  780.  The  stem  is  round  and  smooth  ; 
ints  with  from  two  tq  four  tliick,  straigbt  prickles  ;  and  fur- 
)long  lanceolate,  acuminate,  three-nerved,  coriaceous,  shining 
ire  a  foot  in  length,  and  terminate  by  a  long  point.  The  plant 
uroboldt  and  Bonpland  in  New  Granada,  upon  the  banks  of 
quiare,  and  by  Martius  in  Brazil,  at  Yupura  and  by  the  Rio 

been  supposed  to  yield  the  Brazilian  sarsaparilla. 
a.  Poiret,  Encyc.  Aléth.  iv.  467.     This  is  an  under-shrub 
ssed  stem,  angular  below,  and  furnished  with  spines  at  the 
ives  are  elliptical,  acuminate,  and  three-nerved.     It  inhabits 

upon  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  and  is 
Id  the  variety  of  sarsaparilla  denominated  Brazilian.  {^m. 
irm.,  XV.  277.  from  Joum.  de  Chim.  Med.) 
Schlechtendahl,  in  Linnœa,  vi.  47.  This  species  has  an  angu- 
1  with  straight  prickles  at  the  joints,  and  a  few  hooked  ones 
.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  bright  green  on  both  sides,  shortly 
•nerved,  with  the  veins  prominent  beneath.  Tbey  vary  much 
wer  being  cordate,  auriculate-hastate  ;  the  upper  cordate-ovate. 
es,  the  pétiole  and  midrib  are  armed  with  straight  subulate 
!  inflorescence  is  an  umbel  of  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers, 
axillary  peduncle,  and  pedicels  about  three  Unes  long.  Shieda 
It  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Mezican  Andes,  where  the 
1  to  be  taken  to  Vera  Cruz. 

nal  species  of  Smilax  grow  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  the 
I  of  South  America.  The  roots  are  very  long  and  alender, 
in  great  nurabers  from  a  common  head  or  rhizoma,  firom 
IS  of  the  plant  lise.    The  whole  root  with  the  rhizoma  is  usually 

broaght  into  market  exhibits  not  unfrequently  portions  of  the 
I,  sometimes  several  inches  in  length.  The  sarsaparilla  of 
lee  from  différent  sources,  and  is  divided  into  varteties  accord* 
e  of  collection  or  shipment. 

lartaparilla  is  the  variety  most  used  in  this  country.  It  is 
he  bay  of  Honduras,  and  cornes  in  bundlea  two  or  three  feet 
d  of  several  roots  folded  lengthwise,  and  secured  in  a  compact 
circular  tums.  Thèse  are  packed  in  baies  imperfectly  eovered 
;h  baie  containing  one  hundred  pounds  or  more.  The  roots 
inected  at  one  extremity  in  large  numbers  in  a  common  head, 
OQs  of  the  stema  are  also  attached.    In  aome  bundlea  are  many 
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•mail  fibrea  either  lying  loose  or  still  adherin;  to  the  roots.  The  coloor  of 
the  roots  externally  is  a  dirty  grayish  or  reddish-brown  ;  and  the  cortical  por- 
tion beneath  the  epidermis  ofien  appeare  amylaceous  when  broken. 

The  Jamaiea  or  red  tarsapanlla  of  foreign  wriiera  is  litlle  known  by 
that  name  in  the  United  States.  The  island  of  Jamaiea  is  merely  its  chan- 
nel  of  exportation  to  Europe,  and  it  is  probably  derived  originally  from 
Honduras.  It  does  not  maierialiy  diflTer  in  properties  from  Honduras  sar- 
aaparilla,  ils  chief  peculiarity  being  the  reddish  colour  of  the  epidermis, 
«hich  is  aiso  somelimes  found  in  that  variety.  It  is  said  aiso  to  yield  a 
Isrger  proportion  of  extraet,  and  to  contain  less  starch.  As  found  in  com- 
merce, it  is  in  bundies  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  long,  by  four  or  fire  in  thick- 
ness,  consisting  of  long  sleoder  roots  folded  up,  with  numerous  radical  fibres 
attached. 

Considérable  quantities  of  the  dmg  are  im|>orted  from  the  Mexican  porta 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  The  Fera  Cruz  tarsaparVla  cornes  in  large, 
rather  loose  baies,  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds,  bound  with  eords  or 
kather  ihongs,  and  usually  containing  the  roots  folded  upon  themselves,  and 
aeparately  packed.  Thèse,  as  in  the  Honduras  sarsaparilla,  consist  of  a  head 
or  caudex  with  numerous  long  radicles,  which,  however,  are  snmewhat 
smaller  than  in  that  rariety,  and  hâve  a  thinner  bark.  They  are  of\en  aiso 
much  soiled  with  earth.  l'his  variety  is  not  highly  esteemed  ;  but  from  the 
acrid  taste  which  it  possesses,  it  is  probably  not  inJerior  in  real  virtues  to  the 
other  kinds.     It  is  probably  derived  from  the  Smilax  medica. 

Another  variety  is  the  Caracas  Hir»aparilla,  bronght  in  large  qnantities  from 
La  Guayra.  It  is  in  oblong  packages,  of  about  one  hundred  pounds,  sur- 
rounded  with  broad  strips  of  hide,  which  are  connected  laterally  with  thoogs 
of  the  same  material,  and  leave  much  of  the  root  exposed.  The  roots,  as  in 
the  last  variety,  are  separately  packed,  but  more  elosely  and  with  greater  care. 
The  radicles  are  often  yery  amylaceous  intemally,  in  this  respect  resemblio^ 
the  following. 

The  BrazUian,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  Europe,  the  Litbon 
$artapitrilla,  \»  less  nsed  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  where  H 
has  commanded  a  higher  price.  It  has  recenily,  however,  been  imported 
ia  considérable  quantities.  It  comes  from  the  ports  of  Para  and  Maranham, 
in  cylindrical  bundies  of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length,  by  about  a  foot  in 
thickne«s,  bound  about  by  close  eircular  turns  of  a  very  flexible  stem,  and 
eonsisting  of  nnfolded  roots,  destitute  of  caudex  (rhizoma)  and  stems,  and 
having  few  radical  fibres.  It  is  the  variety  of  which  Hancock  speaks  as 
celebrated  throughout  South  America  by  the  name  of  »ar>a  of  the  Rio 
Ntgro,  and  is  considered  as  the  most  valuable  variety  of  the  drng.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  amylaceous  character  of  its  interior  structure,  and  has 
considérable  acrimony.  It  was  said  by  Martins  to  be  derived  from  the  Smilax 
syphilitica  ;  but  Dr.  Hancock  considéra  that  portion  of  it  which  comes  from 
the  Rio  Negro,  and  ia  shipped  at  Para,  as  the  product  of  an  undescribed 
•peeiee,  certainly  not  the  S.  syphilitica.  According  to  Richard,  it  has  been 
aacertained  to  be  the  product  of  the  S.  papyracea  of  Poiret.  (See  ^m.  Journ, 
ofPharm.,  xv.  2T7.) 

Much  sarsaparilla  has  been  imported  into  England  from  Lima,  Yalparaiso, 
and  other  places  on  the  Pacifie  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  described  by 
areira  as  h'.\-\n^  a  close  resembUnce  to  Jamaiea  sarsaparilla,  but  yielding 
a  smaller  proportion  of  extract  It  is  in  bundies  of  about  three  feet  long  and 
Bine  incites  thick  eonsisting  of  the  roots  folded  with  their  heada  or  rhizoma 
attached.  The  epidermis  is  brown  or  grayish-brown.  Sometimes  roots  of 
a  liglit  clay  eoiour  are  foand  in  the  bundies. 
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Propertiet.  The  dried  sanaparilla  roots  are  severa]  feet  in  lengtb,  abont 
tfae  thtckness  of  a  goose-quill,  cylindrical,  more  or  less  wrinkled  longitudU 
nally,  flexible,  and  coinposed  of  a  thick  exterior  cortical  portion  covered  with 
a  thin  easily  separable  epidermis,  of  an  inner  layer  of  ligneons  fibre,  and  of 
a  central  pitb.  The  epidermia  is  of  varions  colours,  generally  ash-coloured, 
grayish-browo,  or  reddish-brown,  and  sometimes  very  dark.  The  cortical 
portion  is  in  some  spécimens  whitish,  in  others  brown,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  a  pink  or  rosy  hue.  It  is  occasionally  white,  brittle,  and  almost  powdery 
like  starch.  The  woody  part  is  usnally  very  thin,  and  compo«ed  of  longitu- 
dinal fibres,  which  allow  the  root  to  be  split  with  facility  througfa  its  whole 
len^h.     The  central  medulla  often  aboands  in  starch. 

Sarsaparilla  in  its  ordinary  state  is  nearly  or  quite  inodorous,  but  in  deeoc> 
tion  acqaires  a  decided  and  peculiar  smell.  To  the  taste  itSs  mncilaginoua 
and  very  slightly  bitter,  and,  when  ehewed  for  some  time,  produces  a  dis- 
agreeable  acrid  impression  which  remains  long  in  the  moath  and  fauces.  The 
root  is  efiicient  in  proportion  as  it  possesses  this  acrimony,  which  is  said  by 
■orna  aothors  to  be  eonfined  to  the  cortical  portion,  while  the  ligneous  fibre 
and  medullary  matter  are  insipid  and  inert.  Hancock  avers  that  ail  parts 
are  equally  acrid  and  efficacious.  The  tmth  is  probably  between  the  two 
extrêmes  ;  and,  as  in  moët  médicinal  roots,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  bark 
k  more  powerful  than  the  interior  portions,  while  thèse  are  not  whoUy  inac- 
tive.  The  virtoes  of  the  root  are  commnnicated  to  water  cold  or  bîat,  but 
are  impaired  by  long  boiling.  (See  Decottum  SaMapartUa.)  They  are 
extracted  also  by  dituted  alcohol.  Aceording  to  Hancock,  the  whole  of  the 
active  principle  is  not  extracted  by  water.  He  observes  in  his  paper  upon 
■arsapariila,  pnblished  in  the  London  Medico-Botanical  Transactions,  when 
speaking  of  the  sarsaparilla  from  Para  and  tbe  Rio  Negro,  "  aAer  exhaustin^ 
half  a  ponnd  of  this  sort  by  two  digestions,  boiling  and  pressure,  I  added  to 
the  dregs  half  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  and  digested  this  with  a  gentle  beat  for 
a  few  hours  ina  dose  vessel,  then  affusing  hot  water  to  the  aroount  of  that 
taken  off  from  the  first  boiling,  and  pressing  again,  I  procured  by  the  last 
opération  abont  four  pinta  of  an  infusion  whieh  possessed  the  acrid  proper- 
ties  of  the  sarsa  in  a  much  higher  degree  even  than  that  obtained  by  the  first 
décoction  with  simple  water."  It  appean  tbat  in  South  America  it  is  the 
CBStom  to  prépare  sarsaparilla  by  digestion  in  wine  or  spirit,  ot  by  infusion 
in  water  with  additions  which  may  produce  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
thns  add  alcohol  to  the  menstrunm.  The  saroe  resuit,  as  to  the  superior 
efficaey  of  alcohol  as  a  solvent  of  the  acrid  principle  of  sarsaparilla,  bas  been 
obtained  by  the  French  experimentalists.  (Soubeiran,  Jmtm.  de  Pharm., 
XvL  88.) 

Aceording  to  M.  Thubenf,  sarsaparilla  contains,  I.  a  peculiar  crystalline' 
snbelaooe,  whieh  is  probably  the  active  principle  of  the  root,  2.  a  colonring 
substance,  3.  resin,  4.  starch,  5.  iignin,  6.  a  thick,  aromattc  fixed  oil,  7.  a 
waxy  snlMtanee,  and  8.  chloride  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of  potassa.  It  is 
aaid  also  to  contain  a  minnte  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  and  Batka  found  gnm, 
bassorin,  albumen,  gluten  and  gliadine,  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  and  varioua 
aalls.    The  proportion  of  starch  is  large. 

Sarttparil&n.  {Stmlatin.  ParigKn.  Sah^Mtrine.  ParaBinic  acid.)  Th« 
erystalline  principle  in  wbich  the  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  réside  should  be  called 
amtoparillin.  It  was  first  diseovered  by  Dr.  Palotta,  who  described  it  in 
1824  nnder  the  name  oipariglin,  Subsequently,  M.  Folchi  supposed  that  he 
had  found  another  principle  whieh  he  called  $mUaem.  In  1831,  M.  Thubenf 
annooneed  the  diseovery  of  a  new  substance  in  sarsaparilla,  which  he  named 
tabeparint,  from  the  French  name  of  tbe  root.  Finally,  Batka,  a  Oerman 
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diemist,  towards  the  end  of  1883,  pnblished  an  aeconnt  of  a  princlple  which 
be  had  discovered  in  the  root,  and  which,  under  the  impression  that  it  pos- 
■esaed  acid  properties,  he  called  pariiïinie  acid.  M.  Poggiale,  howerer,  haa 
■hown  that  thèse  substances  are  identical,  though  procured  by  différent  pro- 
CMies.  The  process  of  M.  Thubeuf,  whieh  is  decidedly  préférable  to  the 
6thers,  is  the  foUowing.  The  root  is  treated  with  hot  alcohol  till  deprived 
of  laste.  The  tincture  thus  obtained  is  submiited  to  distillation,  and  aeren- 
eighths  of  the  alcohol  drawn  off.  The  remainder  is  treated  vrith  animal  ckatv 
eoal,  and  filtered  at  the  end  of  twentj'fonr  or  forty-eight  hours.  The  sarsa- 
parillin  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder.  Thia  is  dissolved  in 
a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol  and  crystallized.  The  alcoholie  mother  liquora 
may  be  deprived  of  that  portion  of  the  princlple  which  they  retain  by  evapor- 
ating  to  dryness,  disaolring  the  prodact  in  water,  filtering,  again  evaporating 
to  dryness,  redissolving  in  alcohol,  and  erystallizing.  SartapariUin  ia  wbite, 
inodorous,  almost  tasteîess  in  the  solid  state,  but  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  nauseona 
taste,  when  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  water.  It  is  very  slightly  aoluble  in  C0I4 
water,  but  is  more  readily  dissolved  by  boiling  water  which  deposita  it  on 
eooling.  It  is  very  aoluble  in  alcohol,  especially  at  a  boiling  température. 
Ether  and  the  volatile  oils  also  dissolve  it.  Water  which  holds  it  in  aolatioa 
bas  the  property  of  frothing  very  much  by  agitation.  M.  Beral  statea  that  he 
bas  procareid  it  pure  by  distilling,  by  means  of  a  salt-water  bath,  a  tinetwie  of 
■arsaparilla  prepared  with  very  dilnte  alcohol.  In  that  case  it  muât  be  cod* 
aidered  volatile,  and  we  can  readily  understand  why  aarsapariUa  suffers  ia 
décoction.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xii.  245,  from  Jmtm.  de  CMm.  Med.) 
The  solutions  of  saraaparillin  are  withoat  either  acid  or  alkaline  reactioa. 
Batka  erred  in  eooaidering  it  an  acid.  M.  Poggiale  found  it  both  in  the  cor» 
tical  and  meduUary  part  of  the  root,  but  most  largely  in  the  former.  Palotta 
gave  it  internally  in  doses  varying  from  two  to  thirteen  grains,  and  foand  it 
ta  produce  nausea  and  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  circolatioH.  it  is  proba- 
bly  the  princlple  npon  whieh  sarsapahlla  dépends  chiefly,  if  not  exdoisively, 
for  its  remédiai  powera  ;  but  this  opinion  needs  the  support  of  further  obsèr* 
Tation  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  an  established  fact.  {Joum.  de  Fharm., 
XX.  653  and  679.) 

The  sarsapariUa  of  the  shops  is  very  apt  (0  be  nearly  if  not  quite  inert, 
either  from  âge,  or  from  having  been  oblained  from  an  inferior  apeciea  «f 
Smilax.  This  ineqnidity  of  the  medicine,  together  with  the  improper  modes 
Sit  preparing  it  which  hâve  been  long  in  vogne,  has  prc^bly  contribated  # 
its  variable  réputation.  The  only  criterion  of  good  saïaaparilla  which  can  be 
relied  on  is  the  taste.  If  it  leave  a  decidedly  acrid  impression  in  the  moath 
after  having  been  chewed  for  a  short  time,  it  may  be  considered  efficient;  if 
•therwise,  it  is  ptobably  inert. 

Médical  Properliea  and  Use».  Few  medicines  bave  nndergone  gre^ter 
changes  of  réputation.  JlboUt  the  middie  of  the  aixteenth  century  it  wai 
iatroduced  into  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  the  venereal  ootnplaint,  in  the  trea*- 
ment  of  whieh  it  had  been  foand  very  useful  in  the  récent  Spanish  settle» 
ments  in  the  West  Indies.  After  a  time  it  feU  into  disrepnte,  and  was  littte 
employed  till  about  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  again  bronght  into  notice 
by  Sir  William  Fordyce  and  othera,  as  a  useful  adjuvant  and  corrigent  of 
tnercury  in  lues  venerea.  Sinee  that  period  very  différent  opinions  hav* 
been  entertained  of  its  ejEcacy.  Some,  amoi^  wfaom  was  Dr,  Cullen, 
considered  it  whoUy  inert;  others,  on  the  contrary,  hâve  had  the  taoti 
tmbonnded  confidente  in  ita  powera.  The  probable  cause  of  fflueh  of  tbik 
•diserepanoy  has  been  already  mentioned.  Expérience,  both  araoag  régate 
practitioBers  and  empirica,  wonld  seem  to  hâve  placed  iU  effidanoy  ^«ad 
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TSasonable  doabt  ;  and  at  this  moment  its  réputation  is  probablv  as  high  aa 
Bt  mj  fonner  period.  Ita  mo«t  extensive  and  nsefui  application  is  to  thé 
(reatmeat  of  seoondeiy  syphilis  and  syphiloid  diseases,  and  that  shattered 
State  of  the  System  which  sometimea  follows  the  imprudent  use  of  mercnry 
in  thflae  sffectioiM.  Itisalso  employed,  though  with  lésa  obvions  benefit, 
in  cbronie  rfaenmstism,  scrofalons  affections,  certain  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
other  depraved  conditions  of  the  gênerai  heahh  to  which  the  physician  may 
find  it  diffionh  to  apply  a  name.  Its  mode  of  action  is  less  évident  than  its 
ohimate  «ffects.  It  is  aaid  to  increase  the  perspiraUon  and  urine  ;  but  allow- 
inf  it  to  poeaess  this  power,  the  amount  of  effect  is  too  trifling  to  explain  its 
iofliMncs  ovcr  disease;  and  the  diaphoretic  and  dioretic  action  which  it 
appears  to  évince,  may  perhaps  be  as  jusdy  ascribed  to  the  medicines  with 
whioh  it  is  generally  associated,  or  the  liqnid  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  In 
this  ignorance  of  its  précise  modua  operandi  we  may  call  it  an  alterative,  as 
we  caill  ail  thoae  medicines  which  change  ezisting  morbid  actions,  withoot 
My  obvions  influence  over  anyof  the  fu  notions. 

Savsaparilla  may  be  given  in  powder  in  the  dose  of  half  a  draehm  three  or 
foor  times  a  day.  Dr.  Hewson,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  ns  that  be  had 
(bond,  a«  the  retult  of  nnmerous  trials,  that  few  stomachs  wonld  bear  corn- 
fortaUy  more  than  this  qnantity  of  the  powder.  The  medicine,  however, 
is  m(n«  conveniently  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion,  décoction,  symp, 
or  «xtraot.  {See  the  sever(d  officinal  préparations  in  Part  II.)  A  béer  made 
by  fermenting  an  infusion  oiHthe  drug  with  molasses,  is  said  to  be  a  popular 
rtmedy  in  South  America.* 

Off.  Prtp.  Decoctnm  Sarsaparill»  Compositnm,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.f  Decoctnm  Sarzas,  Lond,,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Extractom  SarsaparillK,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Dub.;  Extractum  Sarsaparillœ  Fluidum,  Dub.,  Ed.;  Infusum  Sarsa- 
parills,  U.  S.}  Infusum  SarsapaEills  Comp.,  Dub.;  Sympus  Sarsaparills, 
/)u6.,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Syrapus  Sarsaparilln  Comp.,  U.  S.  W. 

SASSAFRAS  MEDULLA.  U.S. 
Sassafras  Pith. 

"  The  pith  of  Ihe  stems  of  Lanrus  Sassafras."  U.  S. 

SASSAFRAS  RADICIS  CORTEX.  U.S. 

'         Bark  of  Sassafras  Root. 

<'Tfae  bark  of  the  root  of  Laurus  Sassafras."  U.  S. 

Off.  Sffn.  SASSAFRAS.  Laurus  Sassafras.  Badix.  Lond.}  SASSA> 
FRàS.  Root  of  Sassafras  officinale.  Ed.}  SASSAFRAS.  LAURUS  SAS- 
SAFRAS. LigDum.  Radix.  Dub. 

Batnfcta,  Fr.,  Germ.;  Saaurraa,  SassaPrasm,  /toi.,-  Saufru,  Span. 

In  t^  new  distribution  of  the  species  composing  the  genus  Laurus  of  Lin- 

■  The  follovinr  ia  «  forinoU  rccommended  by  Hancock.  '  "  Take  of  Rio  Negro  aaraa, 
bruised,  3lb.;  bark  of  goaiac,  powdered,  Boz.;  ranpin^a  of  guaiac  wood,  anise  aeeda, 
md  liqDorice  root,  each  4oz.;  mezereon,  iark  cf  tkt  raot,  Soc^  treacle  [molaaaea]  Slb4 
and  m  dosen  bruised  clo?ei>;  pour  apon  theae  ingrédient*  about  foar  gallona  of  boilin;: 
valer,  and  ^hakc  the  vetsel  thrice  a  day.  When  fermentation  liai  well  begun,  it  is  fit 
for  ose,  and  may  be  taken  in  tlie  dose  of  a  aniall  tumblerfai  twice  or  thrice  a  day."  Thii 
fàrmnla  ia  worlhy  of  attontiofi;  but  the  bark  ofguaiacum,  which  is  not  kept  in  the  shops, 
migbt  be  Offlitted,or  replaced  by  the  wood,  without  materially  affécting  the  rirtueiof  the 
frcfaration. 
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nœus,  the  sassafras  trae  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  new  genns,  denomi- 
nated  Sassafras,  which  should  hâve  been  adiputed  in  our  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
as  the  new  arrangement  was  recognised  in  the  adoption  of  the  geniu»  Cirma- 
momvm. 

Sassafras.  Sex.  Syst.  Enneandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Lauraces. 

Oen.  Ch.  Dicecious.  Calyx  six-parted,  membranous  ;  segments  eqoal, 
permanent  at  the  base.  Mâles.  Fertik  stamens  nine,  in  three  rows,  tbe 
three  inner  with  double  stalked  distinct  glands  al  the  base.  Anthers  linear, 
four-celled,  ail  looking  inwards.  Femalbs,  with  as  many  stérile  stamens  as 
the  maies  or  fewer  ;  the  inner  often  confluent.  Fndl  succalent,  placed  on 
the  thick  fleshy  apex  of  the  peduncle,  and  seated  in  the  torn  unchanged 
calyx.  (Lindleu.) 

Sassafras  officinale.  Nées,  Laurin.  488. — Laurus  Sass(tfras.  Willd.  Sp. 
Plant,  il.  485;  Bigelow,  Am.  Med.  Bot.  ii.  142;  Michaux,  N.  Jhn.  Sylv. 
».  144.  This  is  an  indigenous  tree  of  middiing  size,  rising  in  favourable 
situations  frora  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  about  a  foot  in 
diameter.  In  the  Southern  States  it  is  sometimes  larger,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England  is  little  more  than  a  shrub.  The  bark  which  coven 
the  stem  and  large  branches  is  rough,  deeply  furrowed,  and  g^yish  ;  that  of 
the  extrême  branches  or  twigs  is  smooth  and  beautifully  green.  The  leaves 
wliich  are  alternate,  petiolate,  and  downy  when  young,  vary  much  in  their 
form  and  size  even  upon  the  same  tree.  Some  are  oval  and  entire,  others 
hâve  a  lobe  on  one  side  ;  but  the  greater  nuniber  are  three-lobed.  Their 
mean  length  is  four  or  five  inches.  The  flowers,  which  are  frequently  diœ- 
cibus,  and  appear  before  the  leaves,  are  small,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green 
colour,  and  disposed  in  racemes  which  spring  from  the  branches  below  the 
leaves,  and  hâve  linear  brades  at  their  base.  Tlie  coroUa  is  divided  into  six 
oblong  segments.  The  maie  flowers  hâve  nine  stamens  ;  the  hermaphrodite, 
which  are  on  a  diflerent  plant,  hâve  only  six,  with  a  simple  style.  The 
fruit  is  an  oval  drupe,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  of  a  deep  blue  coloar  when 
ripe,  and  supported  on  a  red  pedicel,  which  enlarges  at  the  extremity  into  a 
cup  for  its  réception. 

The  sassafras  is  common  throughoiit  the  United  States,  and  extends  into 
Mexico.  It  is  said  also  to  grow  in  Brazil  and  Cochin-china  ;  but  the  plants 
ôbserved  in  thèse  places  were  probably  not  of  the  same  species.  In  this 
country  the  sassafras  is  found  both  in  woods  and  open  places,  and  is  apt  to 
spring  up  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  cultivation,  and  in  neglected  or  abandoned 
fields.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  it  blooms  in  the  beginning  of  May; 
bnt  much  earlier  at  the  South,  '  The  fresh  flowers  hâve  a  elightly  fragrant 
odour,  and  almost  ail  parts  of  the  plant  are  more  or  less  aromatic.  The 
wood  and  root  are  directed  by  the  British  Pharmacopœias,  the  bark  of  the 
root  and  the  pith  of  the  twigs  or  extrême  branches,  by  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  wood  is  poroos,  light,  fragile,  whitish  in  the  young  tree,  red- 
dish  in  the  old,  and  but  feebly  endowed  with  aromatic  properties.  It  is 
aent  to  Europe  in  billets  invested  with  the  bark  ;  bot  is  not  employed  in  tbis 
country.  The  root  is  more  commonly  exported,  and  is  the  part  chiefly  nsed 
in  British  pharmacy.  It  consista  of  a  brownish-white  wood,  covered  with 
a  Bpongy  bark  divisible  into  layers.  The  latter  portion  is  by  far  the  most 
active,  and  is  usually  kept  in  our  shops  in  a  separate  state. 

I.  Sasacfras  Pith.  This  is  in  slender  cylindrical  pièces,  very  light  and 
spongy,  wiih  a  mucilaginous  taste,  having  in  a  slight  degree  the  character- 
istic  flavour  of  the  sassafras.  It  abounds  in  a  gummy  matter  which  it  readiiy 
imparts  to  water,  forming  a  limpid  mucilage,  which,  though  ropy  and  viscid, 
bas  much  less  tenacity  Uian  that  of  gum  Arabie,  and  wnl  not  answer  >>  * 
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•abatilnte  in  the  saspennon  of  insolnble  substances.  It  diflers  aiso  from 
•otulioiM  of  ordinary  gum,  in  remaining  perfeotly  limpid  when  added  to 
ateobol.  This  mucilage  is  muth  employed  as  a  mild  and  soothing  applica- 
tion in  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ;  and  forms  a  pleaaant  and  useful  drink  in 
dysenterie,  catarrhal,  and  nephritic  diseases.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
a  draehm  of  the  pith  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 

2.  Bark  of  Sasta/rag  Root.  As  found  in  the  shops,  this  is  usually  in 
■mail  irregvbr  fregtnenta.  sometimes  invested  with  a  brownish  epidermia, 
aometimes  p^rtially  or  wholly  freed  from  it,  of  a  reddish  or  rusty  cinnamon 
hue,  very  brittle,  and  jiresenting  when  freshiy  broken  a  lighter  colour  thaa 
<hat  of  the  expoaed  sonacee.  Its  odoar  is  highly  fragrant,  its  teste  sweetlsfa, 
«nd  gratefiilly  aromalic.  Thèse  properties  are  éxtracted  by  ^ater  and  alcohol. 
Tbey  réside  in  a  volatile  ml  which  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation 
wilh  water.  (See  Oleum  Sasufrai.) 

Medieei  Properties  and  Uiei.  The  bark  of  sassafras  root  is  stimulant, 
and  perhaps  diaphoretic,  though  its  possession  of  any  peculiar  tendency  to 
tbe  skin,  independently  of  its  mère  excitant  property,  is  qaite  doubtful.  It 
is  used  aimost  ezclosively  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  more  efficient  medicines, 
the  flavQur  of  which  it  improves,  while  it  rendors  them  more  cordial  to  the 
•iomach.  The  oomplaints  for  which  it  has  been  particnlarly  recommended, 
are  ehronic  rhenmatism,  cutaneous  éruptions,  and  scorbutic  and  syphiloid 
afiections.  As  a  remedy  in  lues  venerea,  in  which  it  formerly  had  a  high 
réputation,  it  is  now  universally  considered  as  in  itself  whoUy  inefficient. 
It  is  moBt  conveniently  administered  in  the  iorm  of  infusion.  The  oil  may 
alflo  be  given.  As  the  active  principle  is  volatile,  the  décoction  and  extraet 
are  useless  préparations. 

Off.  Prep.  Aqna  Calcis  Oomposita,  Dub.;  Decoctum  Guaiaci  Gomposi- 
tiUB,  DtA.,  Ed.;  Decoctum  Sarsaparills  Compositom,  U,  S.,  Lond.,  Ed., 
fiub.f  Oleum  Sassafras,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

SCAMMONIUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Scammony. 

*'The  concrète  jutce  of  the  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammonia."  U.S. 
**  Convolvulus  Seammonea.  Cfummi-resina."  Lond.,  Dub.  "  Gnmmy- 
lesinous  exndation  from  incisions  into  the  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammo- 
nia." Ed. 

Saammoné*,  Fr.;  Scammoniam,  Otrm.;  Scamonea,  IM.}  Eaeamones,  Sfmik. 

Convolvulus.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Gonvol- 
mdaees. 

■  Otn.Ch.  CoroUa  campanulate.  Style  one.  Stigtnas  two,  linear^ylin- 
drieal,  often  revolute.  Ovary  two-oelled,  four-seeded.  Capsule  two-celled. 
(ZÀuUcy.) 

Convolvulus  Sewnmoma.  Willd.  i^.  Plant,  i.  845;  Woodv.  Med.Bot. 
p.  843.  t.  86.  This  species  of  Convolvulus  has  a  perennial,  tapering  root, 
from  three  to  four  feet  long,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  circamference, 
branching  towards  its  lower  extremity,  covered  with  a  light-gray  bark,  and 
emitaining  a  milky  jnice.  The  stems  are  numerons,  slender,  and  twining, 
ezteiMling  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  upon  tbe 
ground,  or  on  neighbouring  plants,  and  ftimished  with  smooth,  bright  green, 
arrow-shaped  leaves,  which  stand  altemately  upon  long  footstalks.  The 
flowers  are  placed  in  pairs,  or  tbiee  together  upon  the  pedunclee,  which  are 
xeond,  axiliary,  sditaiy,  and  of  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  leaf. 
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The  plant  u  a  native  of  Syria  and  the  neighbonring  couDtriea.  No  paît 
ia  médicinal  except  the  root,  which,  when  dried,  waa  found  by  Dr.  Russel 
to  be  a  mild  cathartic.  Scammony  ia  the  condrete  juice  of  the  freah  root,  and 
is  coUected,  according  to  Russel,  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  month 
of  June,  the  earth  is  cleared  away  from  about  the  root,  the  top  of  whieh  is 
eut  off  obliquely  about  two  inchea  from  the  origin  of  the  stems.  The  milky 
juice  which  exudes  is  coUected  in  shells,  or  oiher  convenient  réceptacle, 
placed  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  eut  surface.  A  few  drachme  only 
are  coUected  from  each  root.  The  juice  from  several  plants  is  put  into  aoy 
convenient  vessel,  and  concrètes  by  time.  In  this  state  it  constitutes  genuine 
scamraony,  but  is  very  seldom  exported.  It  is  generaUy  prepared  for  the 
market  by  admixture,  while  h  is  yet  soft,  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
stalks  and  leaves,  with  wheat  flour,  ashes,  fine  aand,  &c.;  and  it  bas  been 
supposed  that  scammony  soœetimes  consista  whoUy  or  in  great  part  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  root,  evaporated  to  dryness  by  exposnre  to  the  aun,  or 
by  artifîcial  heat.  The  drug  is  exported  chiefly  from  Smyrna,  though  small 
quantities  are  said  to  be  sent  eut  of  the  country  at  Alexandretta,  the  sea- 
port  of  Âleppo.  Dr.  Pereira  was  informed  by  a  merchant  who  had  re- 
sided  in  Smyrna,  that  it  is  brought  upon  camels  in  a  soft  state  into  that 
city,  and  afterwards  adulterated  by  a  set  of  individuals  called  scammony 
makers.  The  adultération  appears  to  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  a 
certain  nnderstood  scale,  more  or  less  foreign  matter  being  added  accord* 
ing  to  the  price.  The  materials  employed  are  chiefly  chalk  and  some  kind 
of  flour  or  meal.  Very  Uttle  comparatively  is  exported  perfectiy  pure.  We 
obtain  scamraony  either  directly  from  Smyrna,  or  indirectly,  throngh  some 
|,  of  the  Méditerranéen  ports. 

'  The  name  of  Aleppo  scammony  was  forraerly  giren  to  the  better  kinds 

of  the  drug,  and  of  Smyrna  scmnmony  to  those  of  inferior  quality  ;  the  dis- 
i  tinction  having  probably  originated  in  some  différence  in  the  character  of 

I  the  scammony  obtained  at  thèse  two  places.     But  no  such  jlifierence  now 

]'  exista  ;  as  scammony  is  brought  from  Smyrna  of  every  degree  of  purity.    It 

is  customary  in  this  country  to  designate  the  genuine  drug  of  whatever 
quality  as  Aleppo  scammony:   while  the  name  of  Smyrna  scammony  is 
•  given  to  a  spurious  article  manufactured  in  the  South  of  France,  and  to  other 

'  factitious  substitutes.     It  is  quite  time  that  thèse  terms  should  be  altogether 

^  abandoned.     We  shall  treat  of  the  drug  under  the  heads  of  genuine  and  fac- 

titious scammony. 
j  Genuine  scammony.    This  ia  sent  into  commerce  in  drums  or  boxes, 

!and  is  either  in  irregular  lumps,  in  large  solid  masses  of  the  shape  of  the 
containing  vessel,  into  which  it  appears  to  hâve  been  introdnced  while  yet 
soft,  or  in  circular,  flattiah  or  plano-KM>nvex  cakes.  It  seldom  reaches  ns  in 
an  unmixed  state.  Formerly  smail  portions  of  pure  scammony  were  ooca- 
sionally  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  contained  in  the  shells  in  which  the  juice 
'  was  coUected  and  dried.     This  variety,  denominated  scammony  in  sheÛs,  is 

!  now  scarcely  to  be  found.    The  pure  drug,  as  at  présent  known  in  the  shops 

I  of  London,  and  occaeionally  brought  to  this  country,  is  called  virgin  scam- 

mony.   It  is  in  irregular  pièces,  probably  the  fragments  of  iarger  and  roand- 
I  ish  masses,  ofteu  covered  with  a  whitish-gray  powder,  friable  and  easily 

,  broken  into  small  fragments  between  the  fingers,  with  a  sbining  grayish-green 

{  fracture  soon  passing  into  greenish-black,  and  exbibiiing  under  the  microscope 

I  minute  air  cells,  and  numerous  gray  semi-transparent  splinters.     It  is  easily 

(■     i:  pulverized,  affording  a  pale  ash-gray  powder.     When  rubbed  with  water  it 

readily  forma  a  milky  emulsion.     It  has  a  rather  strong,  peculiar  odour, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  old  cheese.     The  taste  is  feeble  at  fiistt 
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and  afterwaids  somewhat  acrid,  but  without  bitterness.  It  gives  no  évidence, 
when  the  leqaiùte  tesU  are  applied,  of  the  présence  of  starch  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  leaves  but  a  slight  residue  wfaen  burned,  and  yields  about  80  per  cent. 
of  ils  weight  to  suiphuric  ether. 

The  form  of  scammony  at  présent  almost  exclosively  fonnd  in  car  mar- 
kets  \a  that  in  circolar  cakes.  Thèse  are  sometimea  flattish  on  both  aides, 
but  generallj  somewhat  convez  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  olher,  aa  if  dried 
in  a  sancer,  or  other  shallow  vessel.  They  are  five  or  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  even  two  inches  thick  in 
the  eentre.  As.  found  in  the  retail  shops,  they  are  usually  in  fragments. 
Tbey  are  hard  and  heavy,  with  a  faintly  shining  roaghish  fracture;  and 
when  broken  exhibit  in  gênerai  a  structure  very  finely  porous,  sometimes 
almost  compact,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  cavemous.  Their  colour  ex- 
ternally  is  a  dark  ash  or  dark  olive,  or  slate  colour  approaching  to  black  ; 
intemally  somewhat  lighter,  and  grayish,  with  an  occasional  tinge  of  green 
or  yellow,  bat  deepening  by  exposore.  The  small  fragments  are  sometimes 
slightly  translucent  at  the  edges.  The  mass,  tbough  hard,  is  pnlverizable 
without  great  difficulty,  and  affords  a  light  gray  powder.  It  imparts  to  water 
with  wbich  it  is  tritnrated  a  greenish  milky  appearance.  The  smell  is  rather 
disagreeable,  and  similar  to  £at  of  the  pure  drug.  The  taste,  very  slight  at 
firat,  becomes  feebly  bitterish  and  acrid.  This  kind  of  scammony  is  never 
qnile  pure,  and  much  of  it  is  considerably  adulterated.  One  of  the  finest 
spécimens  efiervesced  strongly  with  muriatie  acid,  in  cold  filtered  décoction 
stroek  a  deep  blue  with  iodine,  and  afforded  upon  incinération  1 5  per  cent. 
of  ashes,  which  were  diçsolved  by  muriatie  acid,  and  precipitated  by  sul- 
phoric  acid  as  snlphate  of  lime.  In  someof  the  cakes  carbonate  of  lime  is  the 
chief  impurity  ;  in  others  Uie  adulterating  substance  is  probably  meal,  as  évi- 
dences of  the  présence  of  starch  and  lignin  are  afforded  ;  and  in  others  again 
both  thèse  snlMtances  are  found.  Ghristison  discovered  in  the  chalky  spéci- 
mens a  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  varying  from  15  to  38  per  cent.;  in 
the  amylaceons,  from  18  to  42  per  cent,  of  impurity.  It  was  probably  to  the 
flat,  dark-coloured,  compact,  difficultly  pulverizable,  and  more  impure  cakes 
that  the  name  of  Stnyma  icammony  was  formerly  given.  Thèse  hâve  been 
eonsidered  by  some,  without  sufiicient  grounds,  to  be  the  product  of  the 
Periploea  Secamone,  a  plant  growing  in  Egypt.* 

•  Dr.  Pereiiu,  in  hi»  work  on  Materia  Medica,  dcscribes  the  varieties  of  scammony  as 
they  exiat  in  the  London  market.  As  thèse  hâve  intereét  for  the  druggist,  we  introduce 
a  notice  ofthem. 

1.  Virgin  Seammoirg.  Part  Scammony.  Laehryma  Scammtny.  The  description  of 
this  correRpond»  with  that  of  pnre  ncammony  given  m  the  text.  In  addition,  the  fbllow. 
iag  psrliculara  may  be  mentioned.  The  whitish  powder  nften  (bund  npon  the  surface 
efTerre^ces  with  muriatie  acid,  and  consiats  of  challc,  in  which  the  lumps  hâve  probably 
been  rolled.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  masses  is  1-210.  In  the  same  pièce  it  sometimes  happens 
that  certain  portions  are  shining  and  black,  while  others  are  dall-grayish.  Virgin  scam- 
mony readily  takes  fire,  and  borns  with  a  yellowish  Same.  This  variety  is  now  rouch 
more  abondant  in  the  shops  of  London  than  formerly. 

2.  Scammony  of  tecond  qualily.  This  is  called  second*  in  commerce.  It  la  in  two 
forma.  I.  In  irregular  pieeti.  Tfais,  in  ezternal  appearance,  britlleneas,  odour,  and  taste, 
resembics  virgin  scammony;  but  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  sp.gr.,  which  is  l-4'63, 
by  its  doll,  very  slightly  shining  fracture,  and  its  grayiah  coloar.  The,  freshly  broken 
■arface  eiTcrveaces  with  mariatio  acid,  but  the  cold  décoction  does  not  give  a  blue  coloar 
with  iodine.  It,  therefore,  contains  cbalk,  bat  not  fecnla.  2.  In  largi  regular  ma$$*t, 
Thia  bas  the  form  of  the  drum  or  box  in  which  it  was  imported,  and  inlo  which  it  was 
probably  introduced  while  soft.  It  has  a  dull  grayish  fracture,  and  the  sp.  gr.  1-359.  It 
exhibits,  with  the  appropriate  tests,  évidence  of  the  présence  both  of  chalk  and  feonla.  It 
is  sometimea  foond  of  a  soft  or  eheeey  consisteoce. 

3.  /Scammony  tftiird  quaUty.  Tbis  is  called  tMrdt  in  commerce.  It  is  in  circalar  flat 
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Bcamnony  is  nnked  amoog  the  gum-reainfl.  It  it  partially  dissoWed  by 
water,  mueh  more  largely  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  almoat  entirely,  when 
pure,  by  boiling  diluted  alcohol.  Its  active  ingrédient  ia  reain,  which  con- 
stitutes  about  80  per  cent,  of  pure  dry  scammony.  The  gum-resin  haa  beea 
analjzed  by  varions  chemista,  but  the  resnlta  are  aomewhat  nncertain;  aa  the 
character  of  the  apecimena  ezamined  ia  insuificiently  deternained  by  tbe 
terma  Aleppo  and  Smyma  acaouiiony,  employed  to  deaignate  them.  Thtw, 
BooiUon-Lagrange  and  Vogel  obtained,  fron  100  parla  of  Aleppo  acanamony, 
60  ofiesin,  8  of  gnm,  3  of  extractive,  and  36  of  inadnble  matter;  from  tbe 
aame  quantity  of  Smyma  acammony,  29  parta  of  leain,  8  of  gum,  5  of  ez- 
traetive,  and  68  of  v^table  remaina  and  earthy  aubatancee.  It  ia  obvioas 
that  both  the  apecimena  npon  which  they  operated  were  very  impure.  Mar- 
quart  found  in  pure  acanunony  {êcammony  in  ihelU)  81 -25  per  eenU  of 
reain,  S-OO  of  gnm  wilh  aalta,  0-76  of  waz,  4-60  of  extractive,  1-75  of  starefay 
enrelopee,  baasorin,  and  gluten,  1-50  of  albomen  and  lignin,  8-76  of  ferrogi- 
Bona  aiumina,  cfaaik,  and  carbonate  of  magneaia,  and  3-50  of  aand.  Chriatiaoa 
found  différent  apecimena  of  pure  acammony  to  contain,  in  100  parta,  from 
77  to  83  parta  of  reain,  from  6  to  8  of  gum,  from  3-2  to  6  of  lignin  and  aand, 
and  from  7*2  to  12-6  of  water,  with  oecaaionally  a  little  starch,  probably 
derived  accidentally  from  tbe  root,  and  not  in  aufBcient  quantity  to  cauae  a 
eold  décoction  of  the  gum-reain  to  give  a  blue  colour  with  iodine.  For  the 
character  of  the  reain,  aee  Exlraetum  aive  Raina  Scammonii.  Aa  already 
ataled,  acammony  ia  aeldom  or  never  quite  pure  aa  found  in  ourahops.  Mueh 
of  it  containe  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  reain,  and  aoqie  not  mora 
tbaa  42  per  cent* 

Tiie  Edinburgh  Collège  givee  the  following  aigna  of  pore  acammony. 
"Fracture  gliatening,  almoet  reainoua,  if  the  apeeimen  be  old  and  dry; 
muriatic  acid  doea  not  cauae  efferreacence  on  ita  surface  ;  the  décoction  of 
ita  powder,  filtered  and  oooled,  ia  not  rendered  blue  by  tincture  of  iodin«. 
Salphuric  ether  aeparatea  at  leaat  eighty  per  cent,  of  reain  dried  at  280°." 
Efferreacence  with  muriatic  acid  indicatea  the  preaence  of  ehalk,  a  -blae 
colour  with  iodine  that  of  atarch  in  the  form  of  fiour. 

fkeliliouÊ  Scammony.  Montpellier  Scammony.  Mueh  apurions  acam- 
mony ia  mannfaetured,  in  the  South  of  France,  from  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  Cynanchtim  Mmtpeliaeum,  incorporated  with  Tarions  reains,  and  other 

cakci,  aboat  fire  inohea  in  diameter  and  one  incb  thiek.  The  cake*  are  denae,  hearf, 
and  more  difficnlt  to  break  than  the  precedin;  varieties.  The  fracture  ia  Bometimea 
reainoua  and  ahinin^,  aornetimea  dull,  and  exbibita  air  cavitiea,  and  numerooa  whita 
apecka,  which  coneist  of  cbalk.  The  coloar  ia  jrrayiab,  or  grayiab-black.  The  ap.  grr. 
variée  Trom  1-376  lo  1-543.  Both  chalk  and  floar  are  detected  by  testa.  In  five  différent 
cakes,  the  quantity  of  cbalk  employed  in  the  adalteration  waa  atated  by  the  importer  to 
be,  ia  100  parU  of  the  cakes  reapectively,  1307,  231,  25-0,  31-05, and  37-54,  numbers 
which  oorreapond  very  cloaely,  in  the  two  extrêmes,  with  tbe  reanlta  obtained  by  Christi. 
son.  l'his  is  the  variety  of  acammony  referred  to  in  tbe  tezt  as  the  one  chiefly  aaed  in 
the  United  SUte». 

*  The  follawin^  table  is  ^ iven  by  Dr.  Cbriatiaon  as  tbe  reault  of  bia  examination  of 
différent  apecimeosof  impare  commercial  scammony. 
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re  sobatancM.    It  ù  ocoaaionally  imported  into  the  United  Stalei 
id  as  Smjrrna  acammony.     It  is  usually  in  flat  Bemicircular  cake^, 

five  inehes  in  diameter,  and  six  or  eight  linea  thick,  blaekish 
temally  and  within,  rery  hard,  compact,  ratber  heavy,  of  a  somewhat 

and  résinons  fracture,  a  feeble  balsamic  odonr  wholly  différent  from 
genuine  seammony,  and  a  very  bitter  nanseous  taste.  When  rubbed 
le  moistened  finger  it  becomes  dark-gray,  unctuons,  and  tenacions. 
Te  seen  another  substance  qoid  as  Smyma  seammony,  which  was 
ily  sporions,  consisting  of  blaekish,  circular,  flat  cakes,  or  fragments 
i  cakes,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  rery  ligfat,  penetrated 
lall  holes  as  if  worm-eaten,  and  when  broken  exhibiting  an  irregular, 
,  spongy  texture.  Thereis  very  little,  if  any,  of  this  now  in  the  market. 
eira  deseribes  another  factitions  seammony  sold  as  Smyma  seammony, 
is  in  circular  flat  cakes,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  blaekish,  and  of  a 
pect,  breaking  with  difficulty,  of  a  duU  black  fracture,  and  of  the  sp.  gr. 

Moistened  and  rubbed  it  bas  the  smell  of  guaiacum,  which  may  also 
;ted  by  chemical  tests. 

leai  Fropertiea  and  Use».  Seammony  is  an  energetic  cathartic,  apt  to 
fi  griping,  and  sometimes  operating  with  harshness.  It  was  known 
ncient  Oreek  physicians,  and  was  mach  employed  by  the  Arabianè, 
l  only  gave  it  as  a  purgative,  bot  also  applled  it  extemally  for  the  cure 
us  cutaneous  dtseases.  It  may  be  used  in  ail  cases  of  torpid  bowels, 
powerfnl  impression  is  desired  ;  but  on  account  of  its  occasional  vio- 
seldom  administered,  except  in  combination  with  other  cathartics.the 
f  which  it  promotes,  while  its  own  harshness  is  mitigated.  It  should 
1  in  emulsion  with  mocilage,  sngar,  almonds,  Hquorice,  or  other  demul* 
nd  its  disposition  to  gripe  may  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  an 
c.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  pure  seammony,  from 
iventy  of  that  commoniy  found  in  the  market 
"rep.  Confectio  Scammonii,  Lond.,  £hU).;  Extractum  Colocynthidis 
Ntnm,  U.  S.,  Lond.;  Extractum  sive  Résina  Scammonii,  Ed.;  Pilalas 
ithidis  Comp.,  Dub.,  Ed.;  Pulvis  Scammonii  Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed., 

W. 


SCILLA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Éd. 
SquiU. 

e  bulb  of  Scilla  maritima."  U.  S.,  Ed.    "  Scilla  maritima.  Butbu» 

•  Lond. 

Swi.  SCILLA  MARITIMA.  Bulbus.  Dub. 

Pr.;  Mecnwiebel,  Oerm.;  Scilla,  /(al.;  Cebolla  nlbomna,  ^an. 
.A.  Sex.  Syat.  Hexandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Liliace». 
Ch.    Corolia  six-petaled,  spreading,  deciduous.   Filaments  thread- 
lUd. 

I  maritima.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  125  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  745. 
-SquWa  maritima.  Steinheil;  Lindiey,  Fhr.  Med.  p.  591.  This 
ennial  plant,  with  fibrous  roots  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  a  large 
hich  sends  forth  several  long,  lanceolate,  pointed,  somewhat  undu- 
lining,  deep-green  leaves.     From  the  midst  of  the  leaves  a  round, 

succulent  fiower-stem  rises,  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  terminating 
g,  close  spike  of  whitish  flowers.  Thèse  are  destitate  of  calyx,  and 
r  purplish  peduncles,  at  the  base  of  each  of  which  is  alinear,  twisted, 
as  floral  lèaf. 
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The  squill  grows  on  ttie  seacoast  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  ant 
other  couniries  bordering  on  tlie  Mediterranean.  The  biilb  is  ihe  oftii 
portion.  It  is  generally  dried  for  use;  but  it  is  somelimes  imported  into 
country  in  the  récent  state  packed  in  sand. 

Properties.  The  fresh  bulb  is  pear-shaped,  usnally  larger  than  a  m 
fist,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child,  and  consisting  of  fleshy  8( 
attenuated  at  their  edges,  closely  applied  over  each  other,  and  investec 
ezterior  scales  so  thin  and  dry  as  to  appear  to  conslitute  a  membranous  c 
There  are  two  varieties,  distinguished  as  the  red  and  white.  squill.  In 
former,  the  exterior  coating  is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  and  the  i: 
scales  hâve  a  whitish  rosy  or  very  light  piiik  epidermis,  with  a  yellow 
■white  parenchyma  ;  in  the  lalter,  the  whole  bnlb  is  white.  They  do 
differ  in  their  médicinal  virtnes.  The  bulb  abounds  in  a  viscid,  very  a 
juice,  which  causes  it  to  inflamc  and  even  excoriate  the  skin  when  nr 
handied.  By  drying,  this  acrimony  is  very  much  diminished,  with  j 
loss  of  médicinal  power.  The  bulb  loses  about  four-fifihs  of  ita  weigh 
the  process.  Vogel  found  100  paris  of  fresh  squill  to  be  reduced  to  H 
desiccation.  The  process  is  somewhat  difRcull,  in  conséquence  of 
abundanceand  viscid  character  of  the  juice.  The  bulb  is  cul  into  thin  tr 
verse  slices,  and  the  pièces  dried  separately  by  artificial  or  solar  heat. 
outer  and  central  scales  are  rejected,  the  former  being  dry  and  destitut 
the  active  principle,  the  iatter  toc  fleshy  and  mucilaginous.  The  Lon 
Collège  gives  directions  for  the  slicing  and  drying  of  the  récent  bulb. 

Dried  squill,  as  found  in  our  shops,  is  in  irregular  oblong  pièces,  often  ir 
or  less  contorled,  of  a  diiU  yellowish-whiie  colour  with  a  rcddish  or  rosy  i 
sometimes  entirely  white,  slightly  diaphannus,  britlle  and  pulverizable  w 
perfectly  dry,  but  often  flexible  from  the  présence  of  moisiure,  for  which  i 
hâve  a  great  aflinity.  Occasionally  a  parcel  will  bc  found  consisting 
vertical  slices,  some  of  which  adhère  logether  at  their  base.  The  odou 
very  feeble,  the  tasle  biiter,  nauscous,  and  acrid. 

The  virlues  of  squill  are  extracled  by  water,  alcohol,  and  vinegar. 
cording  to  Vogel,  it  contains  a  peculiar  very  biiter  principle  named  by  1 
scillitin,  gum,  tannin,  traces  of  citraie  of  lime  and  saccharine  matter,  ligi 
and  an  acrid  principle  which  he  was  unable  to  isolale.  Water  distilled  fr 
it  had  neither  tasle  nor  smell,  and  was  drunk  by  Vogel  to  the  amounl  of 
ounces  without  producing  any  eflecl.  From  ihe  expcrimenls  of  Dum 
and  Buchner  il  appears  thaï  tannin,  if  it  exists  in  squill,  is  in  very  sn 
proportion.  The  scillilin  of  Vogel  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  vines 
but  it  is  considered  by  M.  Tilloy,  of  Dijon,  whose  analysis  is  more  récent 
be  a  compound  of  the  proper  active  principle  of  squill  with  gum  and  uncr 
tallizable  sugar.  The  scillitin  obtained  by  the  lalier  expérimenter  was 
soluble  in  water  and  in  dilule  acids,  soluble  in  alcohol,  exceedingly  acrid  ; 
bitler  to  the  taste,  and  very  powerful  in  ils  influence  on  the  animal  syste 
A  single  grain  produced  the  death  of  a  strong  dog.  The  following  is 
process  of  M.  Tilloy.  Dried  squill  is  macerated  in  alcohol  of  33°  Baun 
the  resulting  tincture  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  the  extr 
trealed  with  alcohol  of  35°.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated,  and  I 
residue  treated  first  with  ether  and  subsequenUy  with  water.  The  aquet 
solution,  filtered  and  evaporated,  yields  a  substance  analogous  to  the  scilli 
of  Vogel.  To  obtain  the  principle  pure,  the  aqueous  solution  is  treated  w 
animal  charcoal  before  evaporalion.  The  matter  obtained  is  dissolved 
alcohol,  ether  is  added  to  precipitate  the  sugar,  and  the  active  princi| 
remains  in  the  mixed  liquor,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  evaporatit 
According  to  M.  Tilloy,  this  proceeding  should  be  repeated  several  timi 
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(Oiettk»  JDtogtut.)  M.  Chevallier  thÎDks  that  the  actire  priaciple  oT 
■quill  hsD  Dot  yet  been  entirely  iaolated.  Landerer  obtaioed  a  cryetalline 
jwiociple  from  fiesh  squill,  by  treating  the  bruised  bulb  with  dilute  sulphurù 
acid,  concentnting  the  solution,  neutralizing  it  with  lime,  drying  tbe  pre* 
àpilate,  exhaostingr  thia  with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  tincture,  which, 
on  codiag,  deposiled  the  snbstanoe  in  question  in  priamatic  etyatals.  It  ie 
bitter,  bot  not  acrid,  insoluble  in  water  or  the  Tolatile  oils,  slightly  solublo 
in  alcohol,  and,  according  to  Landerer,  capable  of  iieiatrali2ing  the  acids. 
{Chrûiison's  Ditpmtaioty.) 

When  kept  in  a  dry  place,  squillretains  its  virtnes  for  a  long  time;  but  if 
«spoaed  to  moistnre  it  soon  becomek  moaldy. 

Mtd&tti  Propertia  and  Uut.  Squill  is  expectorant,  dintetie,  vaA  in  large 
doses  emetic  and  purgative.  In  over-doses  it  bas  been  known  to  occaaion 
hyperoatharsis,  stnmgary,  bloody  urine,  and  fiital  inflammation  of  tbe  stomaoh 
aod  bowels.  The  Greek  physioians  eroployed  it  as  a  medicine  ;  and  it  has 
tetained  to  the  présent  period  a  deserved  popatarity.  As  an  expectorant,  it 
is  used  both  in  cases  of  de^iùent  and  of  auperabundant  sécrétion  from  the 
bronehial  mueous  membrane;  in  the  former  case  usually  combined  with  tartar 
emetic  or  ipecacnanha,  b  the  latter  freqnently  with  the  stimulant  expectorants. 
In  both  instances,  it  opérâtes  by  stimakâng  the  vesseis  of  the  langs  ;  and 
wbere  the  inflammatory  actioB  in  this  organ  is  considérable,  as  in  pneumonia 
and  severe  catarrh,  the  use  of  squill  sfamild  be  preeeded  by  the  laneet  la 
dropsical  diseases  it  is  very  much  employed,  especially  in  connexion  with 
ealomel,  which  is  supposed  to  excite  the  absorbents,  while  the  squill  in- 
ereases  the  seoretory  action  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  thought  te  eucoeed  best, 
in  thèse  complaints,  in  the  absence  of  gênerai  inflammatory  excitement. 
On  account  of  its  great  uncertainty  and  oeeasional  harshness,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom  preecribed  as  an  emetic,  except  in  infantile  croup  or  catarrh,  in  which  it 
is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  synip  or  oxymel.  When  given  in  substance, 
it  is  most  conveniendy  administered  in  the  form  of  pill.  The  dose,  as  a 
dinretic  or  expectorant,  is  one  grain  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  aild 
gradually  increased  till  it  prodoces  slight  nausea.  Or  évinces  its  action  upon 
the  kidneys  or  lungs.    Froin  six  to  twelve  grains  will  generally  vomit. 

Qff.  Prtp.  Acetnm  Seilltt,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dvib.}  Pilul»  Digilalis  et 
ScilltB,  Ed.}  Pil.  Ipecacnanh»  Composit»,  Lond.;  Pil.  Scillee  Comp.,  U.S,, 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Syrupus  Scill»  Comp.,  UiS^  Tinelun  Soillgs,  U.S^t 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub>  W. 

SCOPARIDS.  U.S.  Secondaty,  Lond. 
Broom. 

"The  fresh  topuof  Cytisus  Scoparins."  U.S.  "Cytisus  Soopariu*.  Ca- 
etMiàia  reeentia."  Lond. 

Off.  Sun.  8C0PARIUM.  Tops  of  Cytisi»  Sceparitw.  Ed.t  SPARTU 
UM  SCOPARIUM.  Cacomina.  Dub: 

Genêt  a  b■llli^  Fr.;  Gtomeme  BesmitiiMler,  t'en*.;  'Sca|iaria«  JM.}  Rétama,  i9)pMi. 

Cttisds.  Sex.  Sytt.  Diaddphia  Decandria.— ivtrf.  Ord.  Fabaoeœ  or  Le- 
gvmiixwK. 

Oen.Ch.  Ctdyx  bilabiate,  npper  lip  generally  entire,  tower  somawluit 
Ihree-toolhed.  Vex^lutn  ovate,  broad.  Crnrina  very  obtuse,  enclosing  the 
•tamens  and  pistils.  Stamena  monadelphoos.  Légume  plano-oompreesed, 
many-seeded,  not  glandular.  {De  Cand.) 

Cytinu  Scopanut.  De  Cand.  Frodmm.  ii.  ïii.'-*S^aarH»mSt(farùim. 
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648  Scopariui. — Scrophularia  JVodota.  pabt  i. 

Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  083  ;  Woodr.  Med.  Bot.  p.  413.  t  150.  This  ia  a 
common  Européen  shrab,  cnltivated  in  our  gardens,  from  three  to  eight  feet 
high,  witli  numeroutstraight,  pentangnlar,  bright-green,  rery  flexible  branches, 
and  small,  obioDg,  downy  leaves,  which  are  usaally  teraate,  but  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  plant  are  sometimes  sim|de.  The  flowen  are  nnmerous,  papili* 
onaceoaa,  large,  showy,  of  a  golden-yellow  colour.  and  supported  solitarily- 
npon  short  axillary  peiduncles.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  a  compressed 
légume,  which  ia  hairy  at  the  sutures. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter  naoseous  taste,  and,  when  bruised,  a  8tron|r 
pecaliar  odeur.  The  tops  of  the  branches  are  the  oflicinal  portion  ;  but  the 
seeds  are  also  used,  and,  while  they  possess  similar  virtues,  bare  the  adras- 
tage  of  keeping  better.     Water  and  alcohol  extract  their  active  properties. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Broom  is  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  in 
larg^  doses  emetic,  and  has  beeo  employed  with  great  asserted  advantage  ia 
dropsical  complaints,  in  which  it  was  recommended  by  Mead,  Cullen,  and 
others.  Cullen  prescribed  it  in  the  form  of  décoction  made  by  boiling  balf 
an  ounce  of  the  fresh  tops  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half  a  pint,  of  which 
he  gave  a  fluidonnce  every  hour  till  it  operated  by  stool  or  urine.  It  ia  » 
domestic  remedy  in  Great  Briiain,  but  is  seldom  used  in  this  country.  The 
seeds  may  be  given  in  powder  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains. 

Off.Prtj).  Decoctum  Scoparii  Compositum,  Lond.,  Ed.}  ExtracUia 
Spartii  Scopaiii,  Dub.;  Infasum  Scoparii,  Lond.  W. 

SCROPHULARIA  NODOSA.  Folia.  Dub. 
Figtvort  Leaves. 

Scrophulaire  noneoM,  Fr.f  Braonwunel,  Germ.;  Scrolblaria  nodon,  /<<{.;  Eacrofiih' 
rii,  Span. 

ScROPHiji.iLRiA.  Sex.  Stfit.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. — Nat.  Ord.  Scro- 
phntariacee. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  âvesdeilt.  CoroUa  subglobnlar,  reaopine.  Capsule  two- 
celled.  mOd. 

Scrophttlaria  nodosa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  270  ;  Smith,  Flor.  Brit.  663. 
The  root  of  the  knotty  rooted  figwort  -is  perennial,  tuberons,  and  knotty  ; 
the  stem  is  herbaceous,  erect,  qaadrangular,  smooth,  branching,  and  from 
two  to  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  petiolate,  ovate  cordate, 
pointed,  sharply  toothed,  veined,  and  of  a  deep-green  colour  ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  dark  porple,  slightly  drooping,  and  borne  on  branching  peduncles  ia 
erect  terminal  bunches. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  in  shady  and  moist  places, 
and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  used,  hâve  when  fresh  a  rank  fetid  odoar, 
and  a  bitter  somewhat  acrid  taste  ;  but  thèse  properties  are  diminished  by 
drying.  Water  extracts  their  virtues,  forming  a  reddish  infusion,  which  is 
blackened  by  the  sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Figwort  leaves  are  said  to  be  anodyne  and 
diuretic,  and  to  hâve  repellent  properties  when  extemally  applied.  They 
were  formerly  considered  tonic,  diaphoretic,  discutient,  anthelmintic,  fte.; 
and  were  thonght  to  be  useful  in  scrofala.  They  are  at  présent  very  litUe 
employed,  and  never  in  this  country.  In  Europe  they  are  sometimes  applied 
in  the  form  of  ointment  or  fomentation  to  piles,  painful  tumoars  and  uleen, 
and  cntaneoos  éruptions. 

Offl  Prep.  Unguentum  Scropbnlaris,  Dub.  W. 
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SENEGA.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed.    .  ^ 

Seneka. 
»  root  of  Polygala  Senega."  U.S., Ed.  "PolygalaSenega.  ^arf/x." 
^.  POLYGALA  SENEGA.  Radix.  Dub. 

le  de  Virginie,  Fr.s  Klappertchlanfi'enwurzol,  Gêna.;  Poligala  V'iroriniana,  Ital. 

3ALA.  Sex.  Syst.  Diaaelphia  Octandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Polygalaceae. 
Ch.  Ctdyx  five-leaved,  with  two  leaflets  wing-shaped,  and  coloured. 
:  obcordate,  two-celled.  fViUd. 

es  the  P.  Senega,  two  other  apeciea  hâve  altracted  8ome  attention  in 
— the  P.  amara  and  P.  vidgaris — as  remédies  in  chrnnic  pectoral 
s  ;  bat  as  they  are  net  natives  of  this  country,  and  are  never  used  by 
ners  hère,  they  do  not  merit  particular  notice. 
:ala  Senega.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  894;  Bigelow,  Jltn.  Med.  Bot. 
3artoo,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  111.  This  unostentalious  plant  ha»  a  peren- 
iching  root,  from  which  several  erect,  simple,  smooth,  round,  leafy 
inually  rise,  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  The  stems  are 
ally  tinged  with  red  or  purple  in  their  lower  portion,  but  are  green 
I  top.     The  leaves  are  alternate  or  scattered,  lanceolate,  pointed, 

bright  green  on  the  upper  surface,  paler  beneath,  and  sessile  or 
td  on  very  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  smal),  white,  and 
1  in  a  close  spike  at  the  summit  of  the  stem.  The  calyx  is  the  most 
lous  part  of  the  flower.  It  consista  of  five  leaflets,  two  of  which 
-shaped,  white,  and  larger  than  theothers.     The  corolla  i^small  and 

The  capsules  are  small,  much  compressed,  obcordate,  two-vaived, 
sd,  and  contain  two  oblong  ovale,  blackish  seeds,  poinicd  at  one  ex- 

ipecies  of  Polygala,  commonly  called  Seneka  snakeroot,  grows  wild 
irts  of  the  United  States,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  southern  and 
sections,  where  the  root  is  collected  in  great  quantities  fur  sale.  It 
lit  into  market  in  baies  weighing  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  poiinds. 
Tliea.  As  the  root  occurs  in  commerce,  it  is  of  varions  sizes,  from 
straw  (o  that  of  the  little  finger,  presenting  a  thick  knotty  head,  which 

traces  of  the  nomerous  stems.  Il  is  tapering,  branched,  variously 
often  marked  with  crowded  annnlar  protubérances,  and  with  a  pro- 
keel-like  Une,  extending  along  its  whole  length.  The  epidermis  is 
ed,  transversely  cracked,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  in  the  young 
id  brownish-gray  in  the  old.  In  the  smaller  branches  the  colour  is 
r  yellow.  The.bark  is  hard  and  resinous,  and  contains  the  active 
M  of  theroot.  The  central  portion  is  ligneous,  white,  and  quite  inert, 
uld  be  rejected  in  the  préparation  of  the  powder.  The  colour  of 
ray.  The  odour  of  seneka  is  pecutiar,  strong  in  the  fresh  root,  but 
the  dried.    The  taste  is  at  first  sweetish  and  rouciiaginous,  but  after 

becomes  somewhat  pungent  and  acrid,  leaving  a  peculiar  iriitating 
1  in  the  fauces.     Thèse  properties,  as  well  as  the  médical  virtues  of 

are  extracted  by  boiling  water,  and  by  alcohoL  Diluted  alcohol  is 
lent  solvent.    The  root  has  been  analyzed  by  Gehlen,  Pescliier  of 

FeneuUe  of  Cambray,  DulongD'Astafon,  Folchi,  and  Trommsdorff, 
e  recently  by  M.  Quevenne.  Gehlen  was  snpposed  to  hâve  found 
e  principle  in  the  substance  left  behind,  when  ihe  alcoholic  extract 
1  successively  with  ether  and  water;  and  the  name  of  aenegin  was 
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sccordingif  conferred  upon  it.  But  it  doea  not  seem  to  hare  any  jast  clain 
to  the  raak  assigued  to  it,  thoagh  it  probably  contains  the  active  principli 
among  its  constitoenta.  Equally  anfounded  are  the  conclualoaa  of  thow 
chemists,  who  believe  that  they  hâve  discovered  an  organic  alkali  in  the  root 
From  a  compariaon  of  the  résulta  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned  chemists 
It  would  appear  that  seneka  contains,  1.  a  peculiar  acrid  principle,  whieh  M 
Quevenne  considéra  to  be  an  acid,  and  has  named  polygouic  aàdf  2.  a  yelloi 
colouring  matter,  of  a  bitter  taste,  inaoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water,  but  solubli 
in  etherand  alcolol;  3.  a  volatile  principle,  considered  bysomeas  an  essentia 
oil,  but  tbought  by  Quevenne  to  posseas  acid  properties,  and  named  by  hin 
virgineic  and}  4.  pectic  acid  or  pectin  ;  5.  tannic  acid  of  the  variety  whid 
précipitâtes  iron  green  ;  6.  gum  ;  7.  albumen  ;  8.  cerin  :  9.  fixed  oil  ;  10 
vroody  fibre  ;  and  11.  saline  and  earthy  substances,  as  the  carbonates,  sul 
phatea,  and  phoaphates  of  lime  and  potassa,  chloride  of  potassium,  alumina 
magneaia,  silica,  and  iron.  The  virtues  of  seneka  appear  to  reeide  chiefly 
if  not  exclusively,  in  the  acrid  principle  which  M.  Quevenne  called  polygalii 
acid,  and  which  he  considered  closely  analogous  to  saponin.  He  obtained  i 
pure  by  the  foUowing  process.  Powdered  seneka  is  exhausted  by  alcoho 
of  33**,  and  so  mnch  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off  as  to  bnng  the  resaltini 
tincture  to  the  oonsistence  of  syrup.  The  residue  is  treated  with  ether,  il 
order  to  remove  the  fatty  matter.  The  liquid  upon  standing  deposits  a  pre 
cipitate,  «hiçh  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  is  then  mixed  vrith  water.  T< 
the  turbid  solution  thus  formed  alcohol  is  added,  which  facilitâtes  the  prodao 
tion  of  a  white  precipitate,  conaisting  chiefly  of  polygalic  acid.  The  liquid  ii 
allowed  to  stand  for  several  daya,  that  the  precipitate  may  be  fuUy  formed 
The  supematantliqnid  being  decanted,  the  precipitate  ia  drained  upon  a  filter 
and,  being  removed  while  yet  moist,  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  beat  in  alcoho 
of  36**.  The  solution  is  boiled  with  parified  animal  charcoal,  and  filterec 
while  hot.  Upon  cooling  it  deposits  the  principle  in  question  in  a  state  o 
purity.  Thua  obtained,  polygalic  acid  is  a  white  powder,  inodorous,  and  o 
a  taste  at  first  slight,  but  soon  becoming  pungent  and  acrid,  and  producing  t 
Tery  painful  sensation  in  the  throat  It  is  fixed,  unalterable  in  the  air,  in 
flammable,  soluble  in  water  slowly  when  cold  and  rapidly  with  the  aid  ol 
heat,  soluble  in  ail  proportiona  in  boilin'g  abaolute  alcohol,  which  deposib 
most  of  it  on  cooling,  quite  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oila, 
and  possessed  of  the  properties  of  reddening  litmus  and  neutralizing  tbf 
alkaiies.  Its  ultimate  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  M. 
Quevenne  fonnd  it,  when  given  to  dogs,  to  occasion  vomiling  and  mnoli 
embarrassment  in  respiration,  and  in  large  quantities  to  destroy  life.  Di>- 
section  exhibited  évidences  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  and  frothy  ronem 
was  found  in  the  stomach,  œsophagus,  and  superior  portion  of  the  trachea, 
showing  the  tendency  of  Uiis  substance  to  increase  the  mucous  sécrétion,  aiHi 
explaining  in  part  Âe  bénéficia!  infinence  of  seneka  in  cronp.  (Jourtu  di 
Pharm.,  zxii.  440,  and  zxiii.  287.) 

From  the  expérimenta  of  M.  Quevenne  it  also  appeais,  that  seneka  yiddi 
its  virtues  to  water,  cold  or  hot,  and  to  boiling  alcohol  ;  and  that  the  extracti 
obtained  by  meana  of  theae  liquida  hâve  the  sensible  properties  of  the  root 
But,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  a  portion  of  the  acrid  principle  unités  with 
the  colouring  matter  and  coagulated  albumen,  and  thus  becomes  inaoloblc 
in  water  ;  and  the  décoction,  therefore,  is  not  so  strong  as  the  infusion,  il 
time  is  allowed,  in  the  formation  of  the  latter,  for  the  full  action  of  the  men- 
stninm.  If  it  be  désirable  to  obtain  the  virtues  of  the  root  in  the  form  of  an 
extrect,  the  infusion  should  be  prepared  on  the  principle  of  displacement  ;  u 
it  is  thaa  most  concenurated,  and  conseqaenlly  râquires  less  heat  in  its  enpo- 
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In  fortning  an  infasion  of  seneka,  the  tempieratnre  of  th«  vater, 
\g  to  M.  Quevenne,  should  not  exceed  104°  F.  (Ibid.) 
xiots  of  the  Panax  quinquefolium  or  ginseng  are  frequently  mixed 
seneka,  but  are  easily  distioguishable  by  tlieir  ahape  and  taate.  Another 
9  been  occasionally  observed  in  parcels  of  seneka,  supposed  to  be 
the  Gillenia  trifoliata.  This  would  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
ind  shape  (see  Oillenia),  and  by  its  bitter  taate  withoat  acrimony. 
cal  Propertiu  and  Use».  Seneka  is  a  stimulaling  expectorant  and 
,  and  in  large  doses  proves  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  appears  indeed 
»  more  or  less  ail  the  sécrétions,  proving  occasionally  diaphoretic  and 
igogue,  and  increasing  the  flow  of  saliva.  Its  action,  however,  is 
pecially  directed  to  the  lungs  ;  and  its  expectorant  virtaes  are  thos« 
:h  it  is  chiefly  employed.  It  was  introduced  into  practice  about  a 
ago  by  Dr.  Tennant,  of  Virginia,  who  recommended  it  as  a  cure  for 
of  the  ratdesnake,  and  in  Tarions  pectoral  complaints.  As  an  expee- 
is  employed  in  cases  not  attended  with  inflatnmatory  action,  or  in 
he  inflammation  has  been  in  great  measure  subdiied.  It  is  peculiarly 
n  chronic  catarrh,  humoral  asthma,  the  secondary  stages  of  croup, 
peripneumonia  notha  after  sufficient  depletion.  By  Dr.  Archer,  of 
id,  il  was  recommended  in  the  early  stages  of  croup;  but  under  thèse 
tances  it  is  now  seldom  given,  unless  in  combination  with  squill  and 
lonlal,  as  in  the  Syrupua  Scillx  Compositus.  Employed  so  as  to 
nd  vomit,  it  has  proved  useful  in  rheumatism  ;  and  some  cases  of 
ire  said  to  hâve  been  cured  by  it.  Amenorrhœa  abo  is  among  the 
nts  for  which  it  has  been  recommended. 

dose  of  powdered  seneka  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  ;  but  the  medi- 
nore  frequently  administered  in  décoction.  (See  Jhcoetum  SenegK.) 
s  an  officinal  syrup;  and  an  extract  and  tincture  may  be  prepared, 
neither  is  much  employed. 

Frep.  Decoctnm  Senegœ,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Electuarium  Opii, 
ifusum  Senegœ,  £d.}  Syrupus  Scillse  Compositus,  U.  S.;  Sympns 
,  U.  S.  Vf. 

SENNA.  U.S., Lond.,  Dub. 
Senna. 

eleaves  of  Cassia  acntifolia  (Z)e/»/e),  Cassis  obovata  (De  CandoUe), 

isia  elongata  [Lemmre)."  U.  S.    "  Cassia  lanceolata.  FoUa.  Cassia 

.  Folia."  Lond.    "  Cassia  Senna.  Folia."  Dub. 

}yn.  SENNA  ALEXANDRINA.  Leaves  of  varions species  of  Caseia, 

f  of  C.  lanceolaU,  C.  acutifolia,  and  C.  obovata.  SENNA  INDICA. 

of  Cassia  elongata.  Ed. 

Fr.;  Sennenblatter,  Germ,;  Senna, /(ol..  Port.;  Sen,  Span. 

lA.     See  CASSIA  FISTULA. 

plants  which  yield  senna  belong  to  the  genus  Cassia,  of  which  sève- 

ics  contribute  to  fnmish  the  drug.     Thèse  were  confounded  together 

ixus  in  a  single  species,  which  he  named  Cassia  Senna.     Since  his 

!  subject  has  been  more  thoroughly  investigated,  especially  by  Delile, 

:orapanied  the  French  expédition  to  Egypt,  and  had  an  opportunity 

lining  the  plant  in  its  native  country.     Botanists  at  présent  distin- 

i  least  three  species,  the  C.  acutifolia,  C.  obovata,  and  C.  elongata, 

ources  of  commercial  senna  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  two  oihers,  ijfie 

tolata  of  Forskhal  and  C.  JEtfùopîca  of  Guibourt,  contribute  towards 

e  first  three  are  recognised  by  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia. 
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1.  Cattia  aculifolia.  Delile,  Flore  d^ Egypte,  Ixxv.  tab.  27-  f.  1 — C.  lance»- 
lata.  DeCaad.;  Lond.  Col.  Tbis  is  a  small  uadershrub,  two  or  three  feet 
high,  with  a  straight,  woody,  branching,  whitieh  stem.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate  and  pinnate,  with  glandless  footstalks,  and  two  small  narrow  pointed  sti- 
pules at  the  base.  The  leaflets,  of  which  from  four  to  six  pairs  belong  to  each 
feaf,  are  almosl  sessile,  oval  lanceolate,  acute,  oblique  at  their  base,  nerved, 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  yellowiah-green  colour.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  in  axillary  Rpikes.  The  fruit  is  a  flat,  elliptical,  obtuse, 
membranous,  smooth,  grayish-brown,  bivalvular  légume,  about  an  inch  long' 
and  half  an  inch  broad,  scarcely  if  at  ail  curved,  and  divided  into  six  or  sevea 
cells,  each  containing  a  hard,  heart-shaped,  ash-coloured  seed.  The  C. 
acutifolia  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  in  Upper  Egypt  near  Sienne,  ia 
Mubia,  Sennaar,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  having  simiiar  quali- 
ties  of  soil  and  climate.  This  species  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  that 
variety  of  senna,  known  in  commerce  by  the  title  of  Alexandria  senna. 

2.  Cattia  obovaia.  Colladon,  Monographie  dee  Catset,  p.  92.  tab.  15. 
fig.  a.;  De  Cand.,  Prodrom.,  ii.  492.  The  stem  of  this  species  is  rather 
shorter  than  that  of  the  C.  acutifolia,  rising  to  the  height  of  only  a  foot  and 
a  half.  The  leaves  hâve  from  five  to  seven  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  obovate, 
Tery  obtuse,  sometimes  mucronate,  in  other  respects  simiiar  to  those  of  tbe 
preceding  species.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary  spikes,  of  which  the  pedun- 
des  are  longer  than  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  légumes  are  very  much 
compressed,  curved  almost  into  the  kidney  form,  of  a  greenish-brown  colour, 
and  covered  wiih  a  very  short  down,  which  is  perceptible  only  by  the  aid  of 
a  magnifying  glass.  They  contain  from  eight  to  ten  seeds.  The  C.  obtu- 
tata  of  Hayne,  with  obovate,  truncaied  emarginate  leaflets,  is  probably  a 
mero  variety  of  this  species.  The  plant,  which  according  to  Merat  is  annual, 
grows  wild  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Senegambia  ;  and  is  said  to  hâve  been 
cultivated  successfully  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  yields  the 
variety  of  senna  called  in  Europe  Aleppo.  senna,  and  contribates  to  the  pack- 
ages of  the  Alexandrian. 

3.  Casuia  elongata.  Lemaire,  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  vii.  345  ;  Fée,  Joum. 
de  Chim.  Med.,  vi.  232.  This  narae  was  conferred  by  M.  Lemaire  upon  the 
plant  from  which  the  India  senna  of  commerce  is  derived.  The  bolanical 
description  was  completed  by  M.  Fée,  from  dried  spécimens  of  the  leaves 
and-  fruit  found  by  him  in  unassorted  parcels  of  this  variety  of  senna.  Dr. 
'Wallich  has  subsequently  succeeded  in  raising  the  plant  from  seeds  found 
in  a  parcel  of  senna  taken  to  Calcutta  from  Arabia;  and  it  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Royle,  Wight  &  Amott,  and  Dr.  Lindley.  As  usually  grown,  it 
is  annual  ;  but  with  care  it  may  be  made  to  live  through  the  year,  and  then 
assumes  the  character  of  an  undershrub.  It  has  an  erect,  smooth  stem,  and 
pinnate  leaves,  with  from  four  to  eight  pairs  of  leaflets.  Thèse  are  nearly 
sessile,  lanceolate,  obscurely  mucronate,  oblique  at  the  base,  smooth  above 
and  somewhat  downy  beneath,  with  the  veins  tumed  inwards  so  as  to  form 
a  wayy  Une  immediately  within  the  edge  of  the  leafleL  The  most  striking 
character  of  the  leaflel  is  its  length,  which  varies  from  an  inch  to  twenty 
lines.  The  pétioles  are  without  glands;  the  stipules  minute,  spreading,  and 
semi-hastate.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  arranged  in  axillary  and 
terminal  racemes,  rather  longer  than  Ihe  leaves.  The  légume  is  oblong, 
membranous,  tapering  abruptiy  at  the  base,  rounded  al  the  apex,  and  aii 
inch  and  a  half  long  by  somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  broad.  It  is 
inferred,  from  the  sources  whence  the  variety  of  senna  which  this  plant 
furnishes  is  brought,  that  it  grows  in  the  southem  parts  of  Arabia.     It  is 
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aaid  miso  to  grow  in  the  interior  of  India,  and  is  at  présent  cultivated  at 
Thinerelly  for  médical  oae. 

Besides  the  three  officinal  speeies  abore  deseribed,  the  C.  laneeolata  of 
Fonkhal,  fonnd  by  that  author  growinjf  in  the  deseru  of  Arabta,  is  admilted 
by  Lindiey  and  others  as  a  distinct  speeies.  Some  différence,  however,  of 
opinion  existe  as  to  the  justice  of  ils  daims  to  this  rank.  De  Candolle  con- 
sidend  it  only  a  variety  of  tbe  C.  acutifolia  of  Delile,  fiom  the  ordinary  fona 
of  which  it  différa  chiefly  in  having  leaflets  with  glandular  pétioles  ;  and,  as 
FoTskhal's  description  was  prior  to  that  of  Delile,  he  désignâtes  the  speeies  by 
the  name  of  C.  laneeolata;  and  his  example  was  foUowed  by  the  London  Col- 
lège. Forskhal's  plant  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  source  of  the 
India  and  Mocha  senna  ;  bat  the  leaflets  in  this  variety  are  much  longer  than 
Aose  of  the  C.  laneeolata,  from  which  the  plant  differs  aiso  in  having  no  gland 
on  the  pétiole.  Niebuhr  informa  us  that  he  found  the  Alexandria  senna  grow- 
îng  in  the  Arabian  territory  oi  Abvuirûh,  whence  it  is  taken  by  the  Arabs  to 
Meeca  and  Jedda.     This  is  probably  the  C.  laneeolata  of  Forskhal. 

The  Casna  ^tkiopica  of  Gnibourt  {C.  owtta  of  Merat),  formerly  con- 
Ibnnded  with  the  C.  acutifolia,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Lindley  as  undoobtedly 
a  distinct  speeies.  It  grows  in  Nubia,  Fezzan  to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  anid 
probably,  aceording  to  Guibourt,  throughout  Ethiopie.  It  is  from  this  plant 
that  the  TMpoU  serma  of  commerce  is  derived.* 

Commercùd  History.  Several  varieties  of  this  valuable  drug  are  known 
in  commerce.  Of  thèse  we  reoeive  in  gênerai  only  three  in  America,  the 
Alexandria,  the  Tripoli,  and  the  India  senna. 

1.  Mexandria  Smna.  Though  the  name  of  this  variety  is  derived  (Vom 
die  Egyptian  pert  at  which  it  is  shipped,  it  is  in  fact  gathered  very  far  in 
tira  interior  of  the  country.  The  Alexandria  senna  does  not  consist  exclu» 
nreiy  of  the  produet  of  one  speeies  of  Cassia.  The  history  of  ils  prépara- 
tion is  not  destitute  of  interest.  The  senna  plants  of  Upper  Egypt  yield 
two  erops  annually,  one  in  spring  and  the  other  in  autumn.  They  are 
gathefed  chiefly  in  the  country  beyond  Sienne.  The  natives  eut  the  plants, 
and  having  dried  them  in  the  snn,  strip  ofl*  the  leaves  and  pods,  which  they 
pack  in  baies,  and  send  to  Boulac,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  the  great  entrepôt 
for  this  article  of  Egyptian  commerce.  This  senna  from  Upper  Egypt, 
eonsisting  chiefly  though  not  exclusively  of  the  produet  of  the  C.  acutifolia, 
is  hère  mixed  with  the  leaflets  of  the  C.  obovata,  brought  from  other  paris  of 
Egypt,  and  even  from  Syria,  with  the  leaves  of  the  (^jnanehum  oksèfoKutn 
(C.  ^rgd  of  Delile),  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  argel  or  argud, 
and  sometimes  with  thoee  of  the  Tephroria  ApoUinea  of  De  Candolle,  a  lego- 
ninons  plant  growing  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Aceording  to  M.  Royer,  the 
proportions  in  which  the  three  ehief  constituents  of  this  mixture  are  added 

*  The  rollowing  w  the  botanioal  desoription  of  the  two  ipeoies  Uit  meationed,  not 
hilherto  oflicinally  recogniaed. 

1.  C.  laneeolata.  Fonkbat  ;  Lindley,  Fior.  Med.  p.  959.  "  Leaflets  in  four  or  fire  poirt, 
Mver  more  ;  oUonf ,  and  eitlier  acute  ur  obtuse,  not  at  ail  ovate  or  lanceolate,  and  per. 
ftctiy  free  from  downineaa  even  wlien  young;  the  pétioles  hare  constantly  a  small  ronnd 
brown  gland  a  little  above  the  base.  The  poda  are  erect,  oblong,  lapering  to  th«  basa, 
obtuse,  turgid,  macronate,  ratber  falcate,  eepeeially  when  youag,  at  which  time  they  are 
sparingly  covered  with  coarse  scattered  hairs."  (ÏÀndley.) 

3.  C.  XOiiopiea.  Guibourt,  lli«<.  Ah.  des  Drogue»,  icc.  ii.  SI9  ;  Lindley,  Ftor.  Med.  p. 
S69.  The  plant  is  aboat  eighteen  inehes  high.  The  foutatalka  hâve  a  gland  at  the  base, 
and  anotlier  betareen  eaoh  pair  of  leiflela.  There  are  from  three  to  five  pain  of  leaâela, 
which  are  pnbescent,  OTal  lanceolate,  from  aeven  to  nine  inehes  in  length  and  three  or  four 
in  breadth,  rather  shorter  and  leas  aoute  than  those  of  C-  acatiiblia.  The  légume  is  flat, 
amooth,  not  reniform,  ronnded,  from  eleven  to  filleen  Unes  long,  with  from  three  to  Ave 
■eeds. 
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together,  are  five  parts  of  the  G.  acutifolia,  three  of  the  C.  obovata,  and  two 
of  Cynanchum.  Thua  prepared,  the  senna  is  again  packed  in  balea,  and 
transmitted  to  Alexandria.  Fhis  commercial  variety  of  senna  is  often  called 
in  the  French  pharmaceutic  works  séné  de  lapàUhe,  a  name  derived  from  an 
impost  formerly  laid  upon  it  by  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

if  a  parcel  of  Alexandria  senna  be  carefuUy  examined,  it  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  the  following  ingrédients: — 1.  The  leafiets  of  the  C.  acutifolia, 
characterized  by  their  acute  form,  and  their  length  almost  always  less 
,    ,  than  an  inch;  2.  the  leafiets  of  the  C.  obovata,  known  by  their  rounded 

ji  very  obtuse  summit,  which  is  sometimes  furnished  with  a  small  projectin^ 

Il  ',  point,  and  by  their  graduai  diminution  in  breadth  towards  their  base  ;   3. 

the  pods,  brokea  leafstalks,  fiowers,  and  fine  fragments  of  other  parts  of  one 
or  botb  of  thèse  species  ;  4.  the  leaves  of  the  Cynanchum  oletefolium,  which 
are  distinguishable  by  their  length,  almost  always  more  than  an  inch,  their 
greater  thickness  and  firmness,  the  absence  of  any  visible  latéral  nerves  on 
Sieir  under  surface,  their  somewhat  lighter  colour,  and  the  regularity  of 
;  their  base.     In  this  last  character  they  strikingly  difier  from  the  genutne 

senna  leafiets,  which,  from  whatever  species  derived,  are  always  marked  by 
I  obliquity  at  their  base,  one  side  being  inserted  in  the  pétiole  at  a  point 

somewhat  lower  than  the  other,  and  at  a  différent  angle.  The  discrimina- 
tion between  this  and  the  other  ingrédients  is  a  matter  of  some  consé- 
quence, as  the  cynanchum  must  be  considered  an  adultération.  It  is  said 
by  the  French  writers  to  occasion  hypercaiharsis  and  much  irritation  of  the 
H  bowels;  but  was  found  by  Christison  and  Mayer  to  occasion  griping,  and 

severe  protracted  nausea,  with  little  purgation.  The  fiowers  and  fruit  of  the 
Cynanchum  are  also  often  présent,  the  former  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  small 
corymbs,  the  latter  an  ovoid  follicle  rather  larger  than  an  orange  seed.  Be- 
sides  the  above  constituents  of  Alexandria  senna,  it  occasionally  contains 
leafiets  of  genuine  senna,  much  longer  than  those  of  the  acutifolia  or  obo- 
vata, equalling  in  this  respect  the  cynanchum,  which  they  also  somewhat 
resemble  in  form.  They  may  be  distinguished  however  by  their  greater 
thinness,  the  distinctness  of  their  latéral  nerves,  and  the  irregularity  of  their 
base.  They  are  probably  the  product  of  the  C.  elongata  or  C.  lanceolata, 
and  may  be  brought  to  Egyptfrom  Arabia.  The  leafiets  and  fruit  of  Tephro- 
sia  ApoUinea,  which  are  an  occasional  impurity  in  this  variety  of  senna, 
may  be  distinguished,  the  former  by  their  downy  surface,  their  obovate- 
oblong,  emarginate  shape,  their  parallel  unbranched  latéral  nerves,  and  by 
being  usually  folded  longitudinally  ;  the  latter,  by  its  dimensions,  being 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  only  two  lines  broad.  The 
Alexandria  senna  sometimes  cornes  to  our  market  with  very  few  leaves 
of  the  obovate  senna  and  Cynanchum,  and  is  then  probably  a  portion 
of  the  product  brought  directly  to  Alexandria  from  Upper  Egypt,  wiihout 
having  undergone  any  intermixture  at  Boulac  or  other  intervening  place.- 
In  Europe,  this  senna  is  said  to  hâve  been  sometimes  adulterated  with  the 
leafiets  of  the  Colutea  arborescenê  or  bladder  senna,  and  the  leaves  of 
Coriaria  myrt^olia,  a  plant  of  Southern  Europe,  said  to  be  astringent  and 
even  poisonous.  An  account  of  the  former  of  thèse  plants  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  The  leafiets  of  the  Coriaria  are  ovate  lanceolate,  grayish-green 
with  a  bluish  tint,  and  are  readily  known,  when  not  too  much  broken  up, 
by  their  strongly-marked  midrib,  and  two  latéral  nerves  running  from  the 
base  nearly  to  the  summih  They  are  chemically  distinguished  by  giving 
a  whitish  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatin,  and  a  bluish-black  one  with  the 
salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  proving  the  présence  of  tannin.  Their  poison- 
ous properties  are  denied  by  Feschier.    According  to  Bouchardat,  they  are 
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doaély  analogons  to  strychnia  in  their  effect  apon  th&  Bjstem.  (Annuaire  de 
TTtérmeuiique,  1843,  p.  55.) 

8.  Tripoli  Serma.  Genuine  Tripoli  senna  consista  in  gênerai  ezclusivelj 
of  the  leaflets  of  one  species  of  Cassis,  which  was  formerly  considérée!  as 
a  variety  of  the  C.  aeutifolia,  but  is  nov  admitted  to  be  distinct,  and  named 
C.  JEthiopica,  The  leaflets,  however,  are  much  broken  up;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably  on  ihis  account  that  the  variety  is  usually  less  esteemed  than  the  Alex- 
andnan.  The  aspect  given  to  it  by  thts  state  of  comminution,  and  by  the 
nniformity  of  its  constitation,  enables  the  eye  at  once  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  varieties  of  senna.  The  leaflets,  moreover,  are  shorter,  less  acute, 
tbianer,  and  more  fragile  than  those  of  the  C.  aeutifolia  in  Âlexandria  senna; 
•nd  their  nerves  are  much  less  distinct.  The  gênerai  opinion  at  one  time 
was,  that  it  was  brought  from  Sennaar  and  Nnbia  to  Tripoli  in  caravans  ;  but 
it  is  reasonably  asked  by  M.  Fée,  how  it  could  be  aflbrded  at  a  cheaper  prioe 
dian  the  Âlexandrian,  if  thus  brought  on  the  backs  of  camels  a  distance  of 
eight  hnndred  leagues  through  the  désert.  It  is  probablv  collected  in  Fezzan, 
immediateiy  south  of  Tripoli,  and  brought  to  that  town  for  exportation. 

3.  India  Serma.  This  variety  is  in  Europe  sometimes  called  Mocha 
Senna,  probably  because  obtained  originally  from  that  port.  It  dérives  its 
name  of  India  senna  from  the  route  by  which  it  reaches  us.  Though  pro- 
daced  in  Arabia,  it  is  brought  to  this  country  and  Europe  from  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  possibly  other  ports  of  Hindostan.  It  consists  of  the  leaflets 
of  the  Cassia  elongata,  with  some  of  the  leafstalks  and  pods  intermixed. 
The  eye  is  at  once  strnck  by  the  great  leng^th  and  comparative  narrowness 
of  the  leaflets,  so  that  no  difficulty  can  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  this 
Tsriety.  The  pike-like  shape  of  the  leaflet  bas  given  rise  )o  the  name  of 
léné  de  la  pique,  by  which  it  is  known  in  French  pharmacy.  Many  of  the 
leaflets  hâve  a  yellowish,  dark-brown,  or  blackish  colour,  probably  in  consé- 
quence of  exposnre  after  collection  ;  and  this  variety  bas  in  mass  a  duU  tawny 
hce  which  is  not  found  in  the  others.  It  is  generally  considered  inferior  in 
purgative  power. 

A  variety  of  India  senna  has  recently  been  introduced  into  England,  which 
is  the  produce  of  Hindostan,  being  cnltivated  at  Tinnevelly,  and  pr»bably 
other  places  in  the.  South  of  the  Peninsula.  The  plant  was  originally  raised 
from  seeds  obtained  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  from  which  the  common  India  senna  is  derived.  The  dnig  is  exported 
from  Madras  to  England,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  T^rmevelh/ 
ienna.  It  is  a  very  fine,  unmixed  variety,  consisting  of  unbroken  leaflets, 
from  one  to  two  or  more  inches  in  leng^th,  and .  sometimes  half  an  inch  in 
their  gieatest  breadth,  thin,  flexible,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour.  It  is  yet 
scarcely  known  in  the  United  States,  but  is  said  to  be  rapidly  displacmg 
other  kinds  of  senna  in  some  parts  of  Great  Brilain. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  édition  of  the  Dispensatory,  a  variety  of 
aenna  has  corne  under  our  notice  in  this  raarket,  imported  nnder  the  name  of 
Meeea  Senna,  and  consisting  of  the  leaflets,  pods,  broken  stems,  and  pétioles 
of  a  single  species  of  Cassia.  The  leaflets  are  oblong  lanceolate,  on  the  average 
longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  C.  aeutifolia,  and  shorter  than  those  of 
the  G.  elongata.  The  variety  in  mass  has  a  yellowish  or  tawny  hue,  more 
like  that  of  India  than  of  Alexandria  senna.  It  is  probably  the  prodact  of 
the  G.  lanceolata  of  Forskhal. 

Commercial  aenna  is  prepared  for  use  by  picking  out  the  leaflets,  and 
rejecting  the  leafstalks,  the  small  fragments,  and  the  leaves  of  other  plants. 
The  pods  are  also  rejected  by  some  apothecaries  ;  but  they  possess  considéra- 
ble cathartic  power,  though  said  to  be  milder  than  the  leaves. 

FropertUa,  The  odour  of  senna  is  foint  and  sickly  ;  the  taste  sligbtly  bkter, 
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sweetisha  and  naaseons.  Waler  and  alcohd  extraet  ito  active  prineiples.  The 
leaves  are  said  to  yield  about  one-third  of  their  weight  u>  boiling  water.  The 
infasion  is  of  a  deep  reddUh-brown  colonr,  and  preaervea  tbe  odoar  and  taste 
of  the  leavea.  When  ezposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  it  depœtts  a  yel- 
lowiah  insoluble  ptecipitate,  aapposed  to  resolt  from  the  union  of  extraetÎTe 
matter  with  oxygien.  The  nature  of  this  precipitate,  however,  ia  not  vell 
understood.  Décoction  also  produees  some  change  in  the  prineiples  of  aenna, 
by  «hich  its  médicinal  virtues  are  impaired.  To  diluted  alcohol  it  imputa 
the  same  reddish-brown  odour  as  to  water  ;  but  lectified  alcohol  and  ether 
digested  upon  the  powdered  leaves  beoome  of  a  deep  olive-green.  The 
«ulyais  of  senna  by  MM.  Lassaigne  and  Fenenlle  fnmished  tLe  fbllowing 
résulta.  The  leaves  contain — 1.  a  peculiar  principle  called  cathartin,  S.  chk^ 
lophylle  or  the  green  colouring  matter  of  leaves;  S.  a  fîxed  oil;  4.  a  snall 
quantity  of  volatile  oil;  5.  albumen;  6.  a  yellow  coionring  matter;  7.  muci- 
lage; 8.  salta  of  the  vegetable  acids,  viz.  malate  and  tartrate  of  lime  and  acétate 
of  potassa  ;  and  9.  minerai  salta.  The  pods  are  compoeed  of  the  same  prinei* 
pies,  with  the  exception  of  the  chlorophylle,  the  place  of  which  is  aupplied 
by  a  peculiar  colouring  matter.  (Joum.  de  Phtûm.,  vii.  648,  and  ix.  58.) 
Of  thèse  constituents,  the  moat  interesling  and  important  is  the  cathartin, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  active  principle  of  aenna,  and  derived  its  name  from 
this  circnmstanoe.  It  is  an  unerystalliaable  substance,  having  a  peculiar 
amell,  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  and  a  reddish-yellow  colour  ;  is  soînble  ia 
eveiy  proportion  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether  ;  and  in  its  dry 
atale  attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
To  a  filtered  décoction  of  senna  the  solution  of  acétate  of  lead  is  added;  aod 
the  preci{Htate  which  fomis  is  separated.  A  stream  of  hydrosolphurie  add 
(anlphuretted  hydrogen)  is  then  made  to  pass  throagh  the  liqaor  in  order  to 
precipitate  the  lead,  and  the  aulphuret  produced  is  removed  by  fiUration.  The 
tiqnid  ia  now  evaporated  to  Uie  consistence  of  an  extract  ;  the  produet  is 
treated  with  reotified  alcohol  ;  and  the  alcoholic  aolution  is  evaporated.  To 
the  extract  thus  obtained  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  alcohol  is  added,  in 
order  to  décompose  the  acétate  of  potassa  which  it  contains  ;  the  salpbate  of 
potassa  is  separated  by  filtration  ;  the  excess  of  sulphorio  acid  by  acétate 
of  lead  ;  the  excess  of  acétate  of  lead  by  hydrosulphnric  acid  ;  and  the  soi- 
phuret  of  lead  by  another  filtration.  The  liqnid  being  now  evaporated  yields 
cathartin.  The  clmiop  of  this  substance  to  be  considered  the  purgative  prind- 
pie  of  senna  are  not  nniversally  admitted.  Ghristison  states,  Utat  what  be 
obtained  on  applying  the  process  to  carefnlly  picked  Alexandrie  senna,  had 
no  efièct  on  a  hedthy  adnlt.  Heerlein  not  only  dénies  die  purgative  pro- 
perty  of  the  cathartin  of  Lassaigne  and  FeneuUe,  but  bas  convinced  himaelf 
that  it  is  a  complex  body.  {Phamu  Cent.  BkUt,  1844,  p.  1 10.) 

Incompatibles.  Many  substances  afford  précipitâtes  with  the  infusion  of 
flenna;  irât  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  ail  medicinally  incompatible; 
as  they  may  remove  ingrédients  which  bave  no  inflnence  upon  the  system, 
and  leave  the  active  prineiples  unaffeeted.  Cathartin  is  preeipitated  by  the 
infiisioa  of  galls  and  probably  other  astringents,  and  by  the  solution  of  snb- 
aeetate  of  lead.  Acétate  of  lead  and  tartarized  antimony,  which  disturb  the 
infasion  of  senna,  hâve  no  eflect  upon  the  solution  of  this  principle. 

Médical  Propertie$  and  Vies,  Senna  was  first  used  as  a  medicine  by  tfae 
Arabians.  It  was  noticed  in  their  writings  so  eariy  as  the  ninih  century; 
and  tbe  name  itsdf  is  Arabie.  It  is  a  prompt,  efficient,  and  very  safe  pur- 
gative, well  calcuiated  for  fevers  and  fébrile  complainte,  and  other  cases  ia 
whidi  a  decided  but  not  violent  impression  is  desired.  An  objection  some- 
times  nrged  against  it  is  that  it  is  apt  to  produoe  severe  griping  pain.  This 
effeet,  however,  nay  be  obviated  by  combiniag  with  the  aenna  some  aromatic 
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of  the  alkaline  salts,  e«pecially  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  tar- 
it or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  ezplanation  which  atlributes 
operty  to  the  oxidized  extractive,  and  its  prévention  by  the 
their  influence  in  promoting  the  aolubility  of  this  substance, 
Batisfactory.  The  purgative  effect  of  senna  is  considerably 
)mbination  with  bitters  ;  a  fact  which  was  noticed  by  Cullen, 
bundantly  confirmed  by  the  expérience  of  others.  The  decoc- 
is  said  lo  exert  a  similar  influence.  The  dose  of  senna  in 
a  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachme  ;  but  its  bulk  renders  it  of 
dministration  ;  and  it  is  not  often  prescribed  in  this  state. 
wder  is  said  to  undergo  décomposition,  and  to  become  mouldy 
a  damp  air.  The  form  of  infusion  is  almost  universaily  pre- 
Tnfunim  Sennœ.)  The  medicine  is  also  used  in  the  forma  of 
:ture,  and  syrup  ;  and  a  ûfiid  extract,  though  not  officinal,  is 
ployed  in  this  city.  À  formula  for  the  fluid  extract  will  be 
frupus  Sennœ,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 
by  nurses  is  said  to  purge  suckling  infants,  and  an  infusion 
e  veins  opérâtes  aa  a  cathartic. 

3onfectio  Sennse,  U.  S„  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Enema  Cathar- 
txfusum  Sennee,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Infusum  Senns 
Ed.,  Dub.;  Syrupus  Sarsaparillœ  Gomp.,  U.  S.;  Sjmpus 
Lend.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Sennœ,  U.  S.;  Tinc- 
mp.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Sennœ  et  Jalap»,  U.  S.    Vf. 

5ERPENTARIA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Virginia  Snàkeroot. 

af  Aristolochia  Serpentaria."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Aristolochia  Sei^ 
r."  Lond. 

RÏSTOLOCHIA.  SERPENTARIA.  Radix.  Dub. 
Virginie,  Fr.;   Virginianischs   Schlangenwurzel,  Oerm.;  Serpentuia 

[A.  Sex.  Syst.  Gynandria  Hexandria. — Nat.  Ord.  Aristolochi- 

■Jyx  none.  ÇoroUa  one-petaled,  ligulate,  ventricose  at  the 
!  six-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior.  fViUd. 
pecies  of  Aristolochia  hâve  been  employed  in  medicine.  The 
them  are  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  from  their  supposed  posses- 
igogue  properties,  hâve  given  origin  to  the  name  of  the  genus. 
ttlUis,  A.  longa,  A.  rotunda,  and  A.  Pùtolochia  are  stiU 
ly  officinal  catalogues  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  they 
The  root  of  the  A.  Clematilis  is  very  long,  cylindrical,  as 
le-qaill  or  thicker,  variously  contorted,  beset  with  the  remains 
id  radicles,  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  a  strong  peculiar  odour, 
iter  taste  ;  that  of  the  A.  longa  is  spindle-shaped,  from  a  few 
[>t  in  length,  of  the  thickness  of  the  thumb  or  more,  fleshy, 
rayish  externally,  brownish-yellow  within,  bitter,  and  of  a 
able  odour  when  fresh  ;  that  of  the  A.  rotunda  is  tuberous, 
y,  fleshy,  brownish  on  the  exterior,  grayish-yellow  internally, 
he  preceding  in  odour  and  taote  ;  that  of  the  A.  Pistolochia 
mérous  slender  yellowish  or  brownish  fibres  attached  to  a 
and  possessed  of  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  with  a  taste 
ewhat  acrid.    Many  cpecies  of  Aristolochia  growing  in  the 
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West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Soath  America,  hâve  attraeted  attention  for  their 
médicinal  properties,  and  some,  llke  oar  own  snakeroot,  hâve  anquired  the 
réputation  of  antidotes  for  the  bites  of  serpents.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  w9. 
Indica  is  employed  for  similar  purposes  with  the  Earopean  and  American 
species;  and  the  Arabiana  are  said  by  Forskhal  to  ose  the  leaves  of  the  ^. 
semperviren»  aa  a  counter-poison.  We  hâve  in  the  United  States  six  species, 
of  which  four— the  A.  Serpentaria,  A.  hirtuta,  A.  kastata,  and  A.  relieu- 
lata — contribute  to  fumish  the  snakeroot  of  the  shops,  though  one  only,  the 
A.  Serpentaria,  is  admitted  into  the  U.  S.  and  British  Pharmacopœias. 

Aristolochia  Serpentaria.  WiUd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  150;  Bigeiow,  Am.  Med. 
Bot.,  iii.  82  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot,,  ii.  41.  This  species  of  Aristolochia  is  an 
herbaceous  plant  with  a  perennial  root,  which  conststs  of  numerous  slender 
fibres  proceeding  from  a  short  horizontal  caudex.  Several  stems  often  rise 
from  the  same  root.  They  are  about  eight  or  ten  inchea  in  height,  slender, 
round,  flexuose,  jointed  at  irregular  distances,  and  frequently  of  a  reddish 
or  purple  colour  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  oblong  cordate,  acuminate, 
entire,  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour,  and  iiipported  on  short  pétioles  at 
the  joints  of  the  stem.  The  flowers  proceed  from  the  joints  near  the  root, 
and  stand  singly  on  long,  slender,  round,  jointed  peduncles,  which  are 
■ometimes  furnished  with  one  or  two  small  scales,  and  ben^  downwards  so 
u  nearly  to  bury  the  flower  in  the  earth  or  decayed  leaves.  Tliere  is  no 
calyx.  The  cocolla  is  of  a  purple  colour,  monopetalous,  tubular,  swelling 
at  Ôie  base,  contracted  and  eurred  in  the  middie,  and  terminating  in  a  labi- 
ate  border  with  lanceolate  lips.  The  anthers— six  or  twelve  in  number^ 
are  sessile,  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the  stigma,  which  is  roundish, 
divided  into  six  parts,  and  supported  by  a  »hort  fleshy  style  upon  an  oblong, 
angnlar,  hairy,  inferior  germ.  The  fruit  is  a  hexangular,  six-celled  capsule, 
containing  several  small  flat  seeds. 

The  plant  grows  in  rich,  shady  woods,  throughoiit  the  Middie,  Southern, 
and  Western  States,  abounding  in  the  valIey  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  moun- 
tainons  régions  of  our  interior.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  root  is 
collected  m  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky,  and  is  brought  to  the  eastem  markets  chiefly  by  the  route  of 
Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh.  As  it  reaehes  Philadelphia,  it  is  usually  in  baies 
coilttining  about  pne  hundred  pounds,  and  is  often  mixed  with  the  leaves 
and  stems- of  Ùie  plant,  and  with  dirt  from  which  it  has  not  been  properly 
cleansed  at  the  time  of  collection. 

A.  htriuta.  Muhlenberg,  Catalogue,  p.  81;  Bridges,  Am.  Joum.  of 
Phartn.,  xiv.  121.  In  Muhlenberg's  Catalogue  this  species  was  namM 
withont  being  described  ;  and  botanists,  supposing  from  the  name  that  it 
was  identical  with  the  A.  tomentoia,  hâve  generally  confounded  the  two 
plants.  But  they  are  entirely  distinct.  A  description  of  the  A.  hirtuta  in 
the  handwriting  of  Muhlenberg,  and  a  labeled  spécimen  of  the  plant,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  this  city,  hâve  been 
ibund  to  correspond  with  a  dried  spécimen  received  by  one  of  the  autbors 
of  this  work  from  Virginia.  The  A.  tomentosa  is  a  climbing  plant,  grow- 
ing  in  Louisiana  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  ascending  to  the  summit 
of  the  highest  trees.  A  plant  in  the  garden  of  the  author  has  a  thick  creep- 
ing  root,  entirely  différent  in  shape  from  that  of  the  officinal  species,  thoogh 
poesessed  of  an  analogous  odour.  The  A,  hirauta  has  a  root  like  that  of 
the  A.  Serpentaria,  consisting  of  a  knotty  caudex,  sending  out  numerous 
slender  simple  fibres,  sometimes  as  much  as  six  inches  in  length.  From 
this  arise  several  jointed,  flexuose,  pubescent  stems,  less  than  a  foot  higb, 
with  one  or  t«ro  pubescent  bractée,  and  several  large  roundish  cordate  leaves, 
of  which  the  lower  are  obtuse,  the  upper  abniptly  acuminate,  and  ail 
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{Nibesoent  on  both  rides  and  at  the  margin.  Frotn  the  joints  near  ih6 
root  originale  frotn  one  to  three  solitary  pedundes,  each  bearing  three  or  foar 
leafy  bractes  and  one  flower.  The  pedaneles,  bractes,  and  corolla  are  aU 
faairy.  This  speoies  grows  in  Virginia,  and  probably  other  parts  of  the 
"Western  and  Sonthem  States.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  contributes 
to  afford  the  serpentaria  of  commerce,  as  its  jeaves,  at  one  time  mistaken  for 
those  of  Â.  tomentota,  hâve  been  ibnnd  in  baies  of  the  drug. 

JI.  hasiata.  Nattall.  Om.  of  N.  Am.  Planta,  p.  200.— ./î?.  sagittata.  Muhl. 
Catid.  This  species,  if  indeed  it  can  be  considered  a  distinct  species,  diffère 
from  the  Â.  Serpentaria  in  ha?ing  hastate,  acute,  somewhat  cordate  leaves, 
•nd  the  lip  of  the  oorolla  ovate.  It  flourishes  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  Ôarolina,  and  ^ewhere.  Its  root  scarcely  dififers  from  that  of  the 
officinal  plant,  and  is  freqnentlf  mized  with  it,  as  proved  by  the  présence  of 
the  characteristic  leaves  of  the  A,  hasiata  in  the  parcels  brought  into  market. 
(8e«  Jmim.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of  Phafm. ,  i.  264.) 

A.  feticulata,  Nattall;  Bridges,  Am.  Joum.  ofPhartn.,  xir.  118.  This 
plant  was  probably  first  observed  byMr.  Nuttall;  as'a  spécimen  labeled  "A. 
retieulata,  Red  river,"  in  the  bandwriting  of  that  botanist,  is  contained  in 
the  Herbarium  of  the  Academj  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  From 
this  specipen,  as  well  as  from  others  fonnd  in  sufficient  perfection  in  parcels 
of  the  dmg  recéntly  brought  into  market,  a  description  was  drawn  up  and 
pnblished  by  Dr.  Robert  Bridges  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 
From  a  root,  similar  to  that  of  the  A.  Serpentaria,  nnmerous  short,  slender, 
Toand,  flexuose,  jomted  stems  arise,  osually  simple  but  sometimes  branched 
oear  the  root  The  older  stems  are  slightly  villons,  the  youog  densely 
pabescent.  The  leaTee,  which  stand  on  very  short  Tillous  pétioles,  are  round 
or  obloDg  cordate,  obtnse,  reticnlate,  very  prominently  veined,  and  villose  on 
both  sides,  especially  npon  the  veina.  Ftom  the  lower  joints  of  the  stem  four 
or  five  hairy,  jointed  peduneles  proceed,  which  bearsmall  leafy  villous  bractes 
at  the  joints,  and  several  flowers  on  short  pedicels.  The  flowers  are  small, 
pnrplish,  and  densely  pubesoent,  especially  at  the  base  and  on  the  germ.  The 
hexanguiar  capsule  is  deeply  sulcate.  This  species  grows  on  the  Ked  river 
in  Arkansas,  and  probably  in  the  Indien  Territory  to  the  west  of  that  state; 
but  its  geograpfaical  range  bas  not  been  ascertained.  ^ 

Baies  of  a  new  variety  of  serpentaria  bave  recéntly  been  brought  to  IVIa- 
delpbia,  which  is  certainly  the  product  of  this  species  ;  as  specinmns  of  ail 
parts  of  the  plant  hâve  been  found  in  the  baies,  and  the  roots,  which  differ 
somewhat  from  those  before  known,  are  homogeneoos  in  character.  One 
of  thèse  baies  was  brought  from  New  Orléans,  and  was  said  to  hâve  corne 
down  the  Red  river,  and  to  hâve  been  collected  by  the  Indians.  The  chief 
différence  between  Ùtis  and  ordinary  Virginia  snakeroot  is  in  the  size  of  the 
radicles,  which  are  much  thicker  and  less  interlaced  in  the  new  variety.  Eaeh 
root  has  usnally  a  considérable  portion  of  one  or  more  stems  attached  to  the 
caudez.  The  colour  is  yellowish.  The  odour  and  taste  are  scarcely,  if  at 
ail  distinguishable  from  those  of  common  serpentaria  ;  and  there  can  be  fittle 
doobt  that  the  root  wiil  be  found  equally  effectuai  as  a  medicine.  From 
a  chemical  examination  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Wiegand,  it  appears  to  hâve  the 
same  constituents,  and  to  differ  only  in  containing  a  somewhat  largerpropor- 
tion  of  gum,  extractive,  and  volatile  oil.  {Am.  Joum.  ofPharm.,  zvi.  16.) 
Propertiet.  Virginia  snakeroot,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  in  tufts  of  long, 
slender,  frequently  interiaced,  and  brittle  fibres,  attached  to  a  short,  contorted, 
knotty  head  or  caudex.  The  colour,  which  in  the  récent  state  is  yellowish, 
beeomes  brown  by  time.  That  of  the  powder  is  grayish.  The  smell  is 
•tiODg,  aromatic,  and  camphorona  ;  the  taste  warm,  very  bitter,  and  alao 
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camphorous.  The  root  yields  ail  ils  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol,  prod 
wiih  the  former  a  yellowish-brown  infusion,  with  the  latter  a  briglit  gre 
tinclure,  whicli  is  rendered  turbid  by  ihe  addition  of  water.  Chevallier  I 
in  the  root  volatile  oil,  a  yellow  bitter  principle  soluble  in  water  and  aie 
resin,  guni,  starch,  albumen,  lignin,  and  varions  salts.  Bucholz  obt 
from  1000  parts,  5  of  a  green,  fragrant  volatile  oil,  28*5  of  a  yellowish-j 
resin,  17  of  exiractive  matter,  181  of  gummy  extract,  624  of  lignin 
144'5  of  water.  The  active  ingrédients  are  probably  the  volatile  oil, 
the  yellow  bitter  principle  of  Chevallier,  which  that  chemist  considers  2 
gous  to  the  bitier  principle  of  quassia.  The  volatile  oil  passes  over 
waier  in  distillution,  rendering  the  liquid  milky,  and  impregnating  it 
the  peculiar  odourof  ihe  root.  Dr.  Bigelow  states  that  the  liquid  on  stai 
deposits  around  the  edges  of  its  surface  small  cryslals  of  camphor. 

The  roots  of  the  Spigelia  Marilandica  are  soraetimes  found  assoc 
with  the  serpentaria.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  o 
bitter  taste,  and,  when  the  stem  and  foliage  are  attached,  by  the  peculiai 
racler  of  tiiese  parts  of  the  plant.  (See  Spigelia.) 

Médical  Properlics  and  Uses.  Serpentaria  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  a 
also  as  a  diaphoretic  or  diureiic,  according  to  the  mode  of  its  applic: 
Too  largely  taken,  it  occasions  nausea,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  s 
times  vomiling  and  dysenterie  tenesnius.  It  is  admirabiy  adapted  t( 
treatment  of  typhoid  fevers,  whether  idiopathic  or  symptoniatic,  whe 
System  begins  to  feel  the  necessity  for  support,  but  is  unable  to  bear  a 
stimulation.  In  exanthematous  diseases  in  which  the  éruption  is  tan 
has  receded,  and  the  grade  of  action  is  low,  it  is  thought  'to  be  usefi 
promoiing  the  cutaneous  affection.  It  has  also  been  highly  recommend 
interniiiient  fevers  ;  and,though  itself  generaliy  inadéquate  to  the  cure  0 
coniplaint,  ofien  proves  serviceable  as  an  adjunct  to  Peruvian  bark  o 
sulphate  of  quinia.  With  the  same  remédies  it  is  frequently  associât 
the  trealment  of  typhous  diseases.  It  is  sometimes  given  in  dyspepsia 
is  employed  as  a  gargle  in  malignant  sorelhroat. 

•  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  ;  but  the  infi 
is  almost  always  preferred.  (See  Infusiim  Serpentariœ.)  The  decocti( 
extract  would  be  an  improper  forni,  as  the  volatile  oil,  upon  which  the  vi 
oii^e  medicine  partly  dépend,  is  dissipated  by  boiling. 

OJf.  Prcp.  Infusum  Serpentariae,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Tinctura  Cincl 
Composita,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Serpentariae,  U.  S.,  Z< 
Ed.,  Dub.  \ 


SESAMUM.  U.  S.  Secondary. 
Bemie. 


"  The  leaves  of  Sesamum  orientale."  U.S.  ... 

"^■'  OLEJ]^  SESAUl.  U.S.  Second<iry. 

I  Benne  Oil. 

"  The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Sesamum  orientale."   U.S. 
Srsamc,  Fr.;  Segam,  Germ.;  Scsiimo,  liai  ;  Anjnnjoli,  Span. 

Sesamum.  Sex.  Syst.     Didynamia  Angiospermia. — Nat,  Ord.  Bignc 
Juss.;  Pedaliicese,  R.  Broivn,  Lindley.  ,  ]  ^,^■^  _ 
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Gm.  Ch.  Cah/x  five-parted.  CoroUa  bell-shaped,  fire-cleft,  with  the 
lower  lobe  largeiu  Slament  five,  the  fifih  a  rudiment.  Sligma  lanceolate. 
CtgmiU  four  celled.  mild. 

Though  the  Sesamum  orienttde  has  been  indicated  by  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia  as  the  médicinal  plant,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  S. 
Indicum  is  the  one  cultivated  in  our  Southern  States.  At  least  we  hâve  found 
plants,  raised  in  Philadelphia  from  seeds  obtained  from  Georgia,  to  bave  the 
spécifie  character  of  ihe  latter,  aa  given  by  Willdenow. 

Sesamum  orientale.  Wilid.  Sp.  Fiant,  iii.  358  ;  Rheed.  BorL  Malab. 
ix.  64.     "  LeaTes  ovate,  oblong,  entire." 

Sesamum  Indicum.  Willd.  i^.  Plant,  iii.  359  ;  Curtis,  Bot.  Mag.  vol. 
xli.  t.  1688.  "  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  the  inferior  three-lobed,  the  superior 
andivided.     Stem  erect." 

The  benne  plant  of  oar  Southern  States  is  annual,  with  a  branching  stem, 
which  rises  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  bears  opposite,  petiolate  leaves, 
varying  considerably  in  their  shape.  Those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant 
are  ovate-lanceolate,  irregularly  serrate,  and  pointed  ;  those  near  the  base 
three-lobed  and  sometimes  ternate  ;  and  lobed  leaves  are  not  uncommon  at 
ail  distances  from  the  groand.  The  flowers  are  of  a  reddish-white  colour, 
and  stand  solitarily  upon  short  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit 
ia  an  oblong  capsule,  containing  small,  oval,  yellowish  seeds. 

Thèse  two  species  of  Sesamum  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  hâve 
been  cultivated  from  time  immémorial  in  varions  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
FroiD  the  latter  continent  it  is  supposed  that  seeds  were  brought  by  the  Ne- 
groes  to  our  Southern  States,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Inilies,  one  or 
both  species  are  now  cnllivatod  to  a  considérable  extent.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  plant  above  described  will  grow  vigorously  in  the  gardons  so  far  north 
as  Philadelphia. 

The  seeds  are  employed  as  food  by  the  negroes,  who  parch  them  over  the 
fire,  boil  them  in  broths,  make  them  into  puddings,  and  prépare  them  in 
varinus  other  modes.  By  expression  they  yield  a  fixed  oil,  which,  as  ivell 
as  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  has  been  introduced  into  the  secondary  catalogue 
of  our  national  Pharmacopceia. 

1.  OU  of  Benne.  This  is  inodorous,  of  a  bland,  sweetish  taste,  and  will 
keep  very  long  without  becoming  rancid.  It  bears  some  resemblanc«  to 
olive  oil  in  its  properties,  and  may  be  osed  for  similar  purposes.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Persians  and  Egyptians,  and  is  liighly  esteemed  by 
the  modem  Arabs  and  other  people  of  the  East,  both  as  food,  and  as  aa 
extemnl  application  to  promote  softness  of  the  skin.  Like  olive  oil,  it  is 
laxative  in  large  doses.  , 

2.  Leaves.  Thèse  abonnd  in  a  gummy  matter,  which  they  readily  impart 
to  water,  forming  a  rich,  bland  mucilage,  mnch  ured  in  the  Southern  Slates 
as  a  drink  in  varions  coroplaints  to  which  demtilceiits  are  applicable,  as  in 
choiera  infantum,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  catarrh,  and  affections  of  the  urinary 
passages.  The  remedy  has  attraeted  some  attention  fnrilier  north  ward,  and 
has  Iwen  employed  with  favonrable  résulta  by  physirians  in  Philadelphia. 
One  or  two  fresh  leaves  nf  full  size,  stirred  about  in  half  a  pint  of  cool  water, 
will  soon  render  it  snflliriently  visrid.  In  their  dried  state  they  should  be 
intnxinced  into  hot  water.  The  leaves  aiso  serve  fur  the  préparation  of  emol- 
Uent  cataplasms.  W. 
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SEVUM.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed. 
Suet. 

"The  prepared  suet  of  Ovis  Aries."  U.S.  "OtIs  Aries.  Sevum." 
Lond.    "  Fal  of  Ovis  Aries."  Ed. 

Off.  Syn.  ADEPS  OVILLUS  PR^PARATUS.  Dub. 

{Suif,  Grvine  de  moaton,  Fr.;  Haromelstal^,  Oerm.;  Grane  dura.  Bat.;  Sebo,  Spitn. 

Suet  is  the  fat  of  the  sheep  taken  chiefly  from  aboat  the  kidneys.  It  is 
prepared  by  cutting  the  fat  into  pièces,  melting  it  with  a  moderate  beat,  and 
Btraining  it  through  linen  or  flannel.  In  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  beat,  the 
crude  suet  is  sometimes  purified  by  boiling  it  in  a  little  water. 

Mutton-suet  is  of  a  firmer  consistence,  and  requires  a  higher  température 
for  its  fusion  than  any  other  animal  fat  It  is  very  white,  sometimes  britlle, 
inodorous,  of  a  bland  taste,  insoluble  in  waler,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol. 
Boiling  alcohol,  however,  dissolves  it,  and  deposits  it  npon  eooling.  It 
consists,  aecording  to  Chevreul,  of  stearin,  olein,  and  a  smali  proportion  of 
hircin.  For  an  account  of  the  two  first-mentioned  principles,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Ad^i.  Hiràn  is  a  liquid  Hke  olein,  from  which  it 
diffère  in  being  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  yielding  Mrdc  aeidhj 
■aponification.y 

Suet  acquires  by  time  an  nnpleasant  smell,  and  becomea  unfit  for  phar- 
macentic  purposes.  It  is  employed  to  give  a  proper consistence  to  ointments 
and  plasters,  and  sometimes  as  a  dressing  to  blisters.  W. 

SIMARUBA.  U.S., Lond., Ed. 
Simaruba. 

"  The  bark  of  the  root  of  Simaruba  officinalis."  U.  S.  "  Simaniba  offi- 
cinalis.  Radias  cortex."  Lond.  "  Root-bark  of  Simaruba  amara."  £ld. 

Of.  Syn.    QUASSIA  SIMARUBA.  Cortex  radicis.  ûub. 

EkM>rce  de  limarouba,  Fr.g  Simarobarinde,  Otrm.;  Corteccia  di  aimaniba,  /tel.;  Cor- 
teza  de  ■iraamba,  i^n. 

QcAssiA.     See  QUASSIA. 

Quassia  Simaruba.  Willd.  S^.  Plant,  ii.  568  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
569.  t.  203. — Simaniba  oMcinalu.  De  Cand.  Prodrom.  i.  733. — S.  amara. 
Aublet;  Lindiey,  lîor.  Med.  p.  207.  As  this  plant  ii  unisexnal,  it  belongs 
to  the  genns  Simaruba  of  De  Candolle  and  Lindiey,  those  only  being  placod 
by  thèse  botanists  in  the  genns  Quassia  which  are  hermaphrodite.  Bot  as  the 
Linnean  arrangement  was  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  the  Quassia  ezoelsa,  we 
continue  to  adhère  to  it  in  relation  to  this  plant.  (See  Quoêria.)  It  is  a  tree  of 
considérable  height  and  Aickness,  having  altemate  branches,  with  a  bark 
which  in  the  old  tree  is  black  and  somewhat  furrowed,  in  the  young  is  smooth, 
gray,  and  marked  hère  and  there  with  broad  yellow  spots.  The  leaves  are 
Ulemate  and  abmptly  pionate,  with  a  naked  pétiole  to  which  the  leafleta  are 
altemately  attached  by  short  ibotstalks.  The  leafiets  are  nearly  elliptical, 
on  the  npper  surface  smooth  and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  on  the  nnder  wbitidi» 
The  flowers  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  are  disposed  in  long  axillary  pani- 
cles.  In  some  descriptions  they  are  stated  to  be  monœcious,  in  otbeis 
diœcious.  Aecording  to  Or.  Wright,  the  female  flowers  are  never  found  in 
Jamaica  on  the  same  tree  with  the  maie.     The  number  of  stamens  is  ten. 

The  tree  is  found  iu  the  West  Indies  and  Gnyana.    In  Jamaica  it  is  called 
the  mountain  damson.     The  Simaruba  amara  of  Aublet,  which  grows  io 
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las  generally  been  considered  identical  with  the  Q.  Simaruba, 
'  Hayne  to  be  a  distinct  species,  the  Jamaica  plant  having 
e  thw  bas  monœcioua  flowers.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the 
,  the  wood  itKlf  being  nearly  tasteless  and  inert. 
ark  is  in  long  pièces,  aome  inches  in  breadth,  folded  length- 
xible,  tenaciouB,  very  fibrous,  externally  of  a  light  browniah- 

rough,  warty,  and  marked  with  tranavene  ridgea,  internally 
w.  It  is  without  smell,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  readily  im- 
8,  at  ordinary  temperatares,  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  infa- 
t  eqaally  bitter  with  the  décoction,  which  becomes  tarbid  as  it 
DBtituents,  according  to  M.  Morin,  are  a  bitter  principle,  sup- 
to  be  identical  with  quasrin,  a  résinons  matter,  a  volatile  oil 
onr  of  benzoin,  malic  acid,  gallic  acid  in  very  minute  propor- 
tniacal  sait,  malate  and  ozalate  of  lime,  some  minerai  salts, 
silica,  ulmin,  and  lignin. 

•opertiea  and  Use».  Simaraba  possesses  the  same  tonic  pro- 
r  simple  bitters,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes. 
it  is  said  to  purge  and  vomit.  It  was  introduced  into  France 
713  from  Guyana,  where  it  had  previously  been  used  as  a 
{Tsentery.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  and  of  obstinate 
erwards  obtained  much  crédit  in  Europe  ;  but  CuUen  was  right 

it  any  spécifie  control  over  thèse  complaints.  It  opérâtes 
nie  ;  and,  though  it  may  be  occasionally  bénéficiai  in  relaxed 
I  States  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  would  do  mach  harm  if  in- 

prescribed  in  dysenterie  cases.  On  account  of  its  diiGcult 
it  is  seldom  given  in  substance.  The  best  mode  of  administra- 
sion.  (See  Infusum  Simarubse.)    The  dose  is  from  a  scruple 


Infusom  Simambœ,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
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,  SINAPIS.  U.  S.,  Lond. 

Mustard. 

I  of  Sinapis  nigra  and  Sinapis  alba."  U.  S.    "  Sinapis  nigra. 

nd. 

IINAPI.  Flonrof  the  seeds  of  Sinapis  nigra,  generally  mixed 

'  Sinapis  alba,  and  deprived  of  fixed  oil  by  expression.  Ed.i 

:.BA.    Semina.  '  SINAPIS  NIGRA.  Seminum  pulvis.  Drib. 

:;  Senfsamen,  Oertn.,-  Senapa,  Itat.,-  Moataza,  i^n. 

ex.  Sy»t.  Tetradynamia  Siliquosa.— iVo/.  Ord.  Brasicaces  or 

^ah/x  spreading.  CoroUa  with  straight  claws.  Glanda  between 
BtmeBS  and  pistil,  and  between  the  longer  atamens  and  calyx. 

gra.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  665;  Woodv.  Med.  Bol.  p.  408. 
>mon  or  black  mnstard  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  stem  three  or 
ight,  divided  and  subdivided  into  numerous  spreading  branches, 
re  petiolate,  and  variously  shaped.  Those  near  the  root  are 
yrate-pinnate,  and  unequally  toothed  ;  those  higher  onjhe  stem 
id  less  lobed;  and  the  uppermostare  entire,  narrow,  smooth, 
t.     The  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  with  a  coloored  calyx,  and 

together  upon  pednncles  at  the  upper  part  of  the  branches. 

smooth,  ereet,  nearly  parallel  with  the  branches,  qaadrangular, 
il  a  short  beak,  and  occupied  by  numerous  seeds. 
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Sinapit  aWa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  665  ;  Srailh,  Flor.  Brit.  721 .  The 
'white  mustard  is  aUo  an  annual  plant.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  preceding 
«peeies.  The  lower  leaves  are  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  npper  anblyrate,  and 
ail  irregularly  toothed,  rugged,  wilh  stiff  haira  on  both  aides,  and  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes,  with  yellow  pelais,  and  linear, 
green,  calycine  leaflets.  The  pods  are  spreading,  briatly,  mgged,  roundiah, 
•welling  in  the  position  of  the  seeds,  ribbed,  and  provided  with  a  very  long 
ensiform  beak. 

Both  plants  are  natives  of  Europe  and  cullivated  in  our  gardens  ;  and  the 
S.  nigra  has  become  natiiralized  in  some  parts  of  this  coantry.  Their 
flowers  appear  in  June.  The  seeds  are  kept  in  the  shops  both  whole  and  in 
the  State  of  very  fine  powder,  as  prepared  by  the  manufacturera  for  the  table. 

The  black  mustard  seeds  are  small,  globnlar,  of  a  deep  brown  coloor, 
slightly  rugose  on  the  surface,  and  internally  yellow.  In  the  entire  state 
they  are  inodorous,  but  hâve  a  distinct  smell  in  powder,  and  when  rubbed 
with  water  or  vinegar  exhale  a  strong  pungent  oduur,  sufficient  in  some  in- 
stances to  excite  a  flow  of  tears.  Their  taste  is  bitterish,  hot,  and  pungent, 
but  not  permanent.  The  seeds  of  the  ichite  mustard  are  much  larger,  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  and  less  pungent  taste.  Both  aSbrd  a  yellow  powder, 
which  has  a  somewhat  unctuoua  appearance,  and  cakes  when  compressed. 
This  is  commonly  caIledy7ot/r  of  mustard,  or  simply  mustard,  and  is  pre- 
pared by  crusbing  and  pounding  the  seeds,  and  then  sifiing  them;  the  purest 
flonr  being  obtained  by  a  second  sifting.  Both  the  black  and  the  white  seeds 
are  used  in  its  préparation.  It  is  ofien  aduherated  with  wheat  flour  coloured 
by  turmeric,  to  which  red  pepper  is  added  to  render  the  mixture  sufiîciently 
hot  The  skin  of  white  mustard  seeds  contains  a  mucilaginous  substance, 
which  is  extracled  by  boiling  water.  When  bruised  or  powdered,  both  kinds 
impart  their  active  properties  whoUy  to  water,  but  in  a  very  slight  degree  to 
alcohol.  They  yield  upon  pressure  a  fixed  oil,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
little  smell,  and  a  mild  not  unpieasant  taste  ;  and  the  portion  which  remains 
is  even  more  pungent  than  the  unpressed  seed. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  black  mustard  seeds  yield  by  distillation  with 
water  a  very  pungent  volatile  oil,  having  sulphur  among  its  constiiuenls. 
Guibourt  conjectured,  and  Robiqnet  and  Boutron  proved,  that  this  oil  does 
not  pre-exist  In  the  seeds,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of  water.  Hence 
the  absence  or  very  slight  degree  of  odour  in  the  seeds  when  bruised  in  a 
dry  State,  and  their  great  pungency  when  water  is  added.  It  seémed  very 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  reaction  in  this  case  was  similar  to  that 
exercised  by  water  upon  bitter  almonds  (see  ^mygdala  Amara);  and  this 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  fact  by  the  expérimenta  of  Simon,  Bussy,  Boutron, 
and  Frémy.  According  to  M.  Bussy,  there  are  two  peculiar  principles  in 
black  mustard  seeds,  one  named  by  him  myronic  acia,  which  exisis  in  the 
seeds  in  the  state  of  myronate  of  potassas  the  other  named  myrosyne, 
closely  analogous  in  character  to  the  albuminous  constituent  of  almonds 
called  emulsin.  When  water  is  added  to  black  mustard  seed,  the  myro- 
syne, acting  the  part  of  a  ferment,  détermines  a  reaction  between  the<  water 
and  myronate  of  potassa,  which  results  in  the  production  of  the  volatile  oil. 
The  same  thing  happens  when  any  one  of  the  myronates  is  brought  into 
contact  with  water  and  myrosyne.  The  présence  of  the  last-mentioned 
principle  is  es.oential.  Like  emulsin,  it  becomes  inoperative  when  coagu- 
lated  by  beat,  alcohol,  or  the  acids  ;  and  if  black  mustard  seeds  be  subjected 
to  either  of  thèse  agencies  previously  to  the  addition  of  water,  they  will 
yield  no  volatile  oil.  The  myrosyne,  however,  sometimes  partially  recoven 
its  power  by  continued  contact  with  water.    This  substance  is  found  also  in 
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ard  seedi,  but  without  the  myronate  of  potassa.  If,  therefore, 
ird  seeds  be  added  to  the  black  in  which  the  myrosyne  has  been 
the  volatile  oil  will  be  generated  on  the  application  of  water. 
sely  analogons  to  emalsin,  myrosyne  is  yet  a  distinct  principle, 
eannot  be  snpplied  by  emulsin  with  the  same  efiiect.  {Joum.  de 
:vi.  39.)  Simon  obtained  résulta  soroewhat  différent  from  those 
y.  The  former  chemist  succeeded  in  piocuring  a  peculiar  crys- 
liple  from  the  seeds  which  he  called  rincpitin,  and  which,  npon 
t  water  dnd  the  albuminous  principle  of  the  seeds,  emitted  the 
e  oil  of  mustard.  Àccording  to  Simon,  the  emalsin  of  almonds 
swer  the  same  parpose,  bécasse  it  contains  no  sulphur,  which  is 
constitoent  of  the  oil  of  mustard.  The  whole  subject  requires 
stigation. 

itUe  oil  of  mtutard  is  nsually  obtained  from  seeds  which  bave 
ed  of  their  fixed  oil  by  pressure.  It  is  a  colourless  or  pale  yei- 
ratlier  heavier  than  water,  of  an  exceedingly  pnngent  odour,  and 
ming  taste.  It  boils  at  about  290°;  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
so  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  with  alkaline  solutions  yields  sulpho- 
and,  àccording  to  Dumas  and  Pelouze,  consi&ts  of  20-26  parts  of 
■45  of  nitrogen,  49-53  of  carbon,  6-02  of  hydrogen,  and  11-74 
It  is  the  principle  apon  which  black  mustard  seeds  dépend  for 

7- 

asiard  seeds  do  not  yield  volatile  oil  when  treated  with  water; 
i  fixed  principle  is  developed,  which  renders  thèse  seeds  appli- 
same  purpoaes  as  the  other  variety.  MM.  Robiquet  and  Bou- 
iscertained  this  fact,  concluded  that  the  acrid  principle  resulted 
iction  of  water  upôn  ndpho-rinapisin  discovered  in  thèse  seeds 
lenry,  Jun.,  and  Garot.  Their  reason  for  this  belief  was  that 
liich  had  been  deprived  of  this  ingrédient,  was  incapable  of  de- 
i  acrid  principle.  The  myrosyne  or  emulsin  is  equally  essentiai 
re  hère,  as  to  that  which  occurs  in  black  mustard  ;  and  the  reac- 
fails,  if  this  principle  be  previously  rendered  inert  by  heat,  alcohol, 
.  MM.  Boutron  and  Frémy  state  that  not  only  the  acrid  princi- 
:  mustard,  but  hydrosjlphocyanic  acid  also  résulta  from  the  reac- 
sxplained  ;  and  this  observation  renders  stiil  doser  the  anaiogy 
3  changes  that  take  place,  upon  contact  with  water,  in  mustard 
itter  almonds.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xxvi.  50.)*  • 

may  deaire  ta  puih  thew  investigations  further,  we  gXio  the  propertics  of 
iscorered  principles,  and  tlie  modes  of  proouring  theni. 
id'iMa.  fixed  inodorous  substance,  of  a  bitter  and  sour  taste,  and  acid  reac- 
obtained  separate  from  its  bases,  it  forms  a  colourless  solution,  wliich  by 
«cornes  of  a  thick  eonsislence  liiie  molasses,  without  crjetallizing.  It  is 
1er  and  alcohol,  bat  not  in  ether  ;  and  forms  soluble  saHs  with  the  alkalies, 
and  the  ozides  of  lead  and  silrer,  ail  of  which  yield  volatile  oil  of  mustard, 
vith  an  aqueoos  solotinn  of  myrosyne.  It  contains  sulphur,  hesides  nitrogen, 
igen,  and  ozygen.  It  is  obtained  from  the  myronate  of  potassa  by  adding 
f  that  sait  38  parts  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid,  conœntrating  the  solution 
n,  and  then  adding  weak  alcohol,  which  précipitâtes  the  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
le  myronio  aoid  in  solution.  To  obtain  myronale  of  potaua  from  black 
s,  the  powder,  having  been  dried  at  312°,  and  deprived  of  its  fixed  oil  by 
eated  with  strong  alcohol  in  a  displacement apparatus,  and  when  thus  nearly 
every  thing  soluble  in  that  liquid,  is  pressed  and  treated  with  water.  Tlie' 
ion  is  evaporated,  and,  before  it  is  too  mnch  eoneentrated,  weak  alcohol  is 
précipitâtes  a  glutinous  matter.  The  solution,  being  then  carefully  evapo- 
■  crystals  of  myronate  of  potassa,  which  may  be  obtained  very  pure  |ind 
hing  the  mass  with  diluted  alcohol.  This  sait  is  easily  cryslallixable  in 
67* 
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From  the  above  aceoont  of  the  chemical  relations  of  mustard,  it  is  obvions 
that  admizture  vith  alcohol  or  the  acids,  or  the  application  of  a  boiling  beat, 
can  oniy  bave  the  efiect  of  iinpairing  its  médical  virtues,  and  that  the  beat 
▼ehicle,  whether  for  exteraal  or  internai  use,  is  water  at  coramon  températures. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Mustard  seeds  swallowed  whole  operate 
as  a  laxative,  and  bave  reeently  enjoyed  great  popularity  as  a  remedy  ia 
dyspepsia,  and  in  other  complaints  attended  with  torpid  bowels  and  déficient 
exeitement.  The  white  seeds  are  preferred,  and  are  Iaken  in  the  dose  of  a 
tablespoonful  once  or  twice  a  day,  mixed  with  molasses,  or  previously  softened 
and  rendered  mucilaginoos  by  immersion  in  hot  water.  They  probably 
act  in  some  measure  by  mechanically  stimulating  the  bowels.  The  bruised 
seeds  or  powder,  in  the  quantity  of  a  large  teaspoonful,  operate  as  an  emetic 
Mustard  in  this  state  is  applicable  to  cases  of  great  torpor  of  stomach,  espe- 
cially  that  resulting  from  narcotic  poisons.  It  rouses  the  gastric  susceptibility, 
and  facilitâtes  the  action  of  other  emetics.  In  smaller  quantities  it  is  useful  as 
a  safe  stimulant  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  and,  as  it  is  frequently  determined 
to  the  kidneys,  bas  been  beneficially  employed  in  dropsy.  Wliey,  made  by 
boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  or  powder  in  a  pint  of  milk  and 
straining,  is  a  convenient  form  for  administration.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  wineglassfui  repeated  several  times  a  day.  But  mustard  is  most 
Tainable  as  a  rubefacient.  Mixed  with  water  in  the  form  of  a  calaplasm, 
and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  very  soon  prodnces  redneHS  with  a  biAtaing  pain 
which  in  less  than  an  hour  usually  becomes  insupportable.  When  a  tfpeedy 
impression  is  not  desired,  especially  when  the  sinapism  is  applied  to  the 
extremitie8,.the  powder  should  be  diloted  with  an  equal  portion  of  rye  meal 
or  wheat  flour.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  application  to  con- 
tinue toc  long,  as  vesication  with  obstinate  ulcération,  and  even  sphacelas 
may  resuit.  This  caution  is  particularly  necessary  in  cases  where  the 
patient  is  insensible,  and  the  degree  of  pain  can  afibrd  no  criterion  of  the 

fine  large,  transparent  «ryatale,  is  unalterabls  in  the  air,  very  aolable  in  water,  inaolobla 
in  pure  alcohol,  and  of  a  bitter  taate. 

Myroiyne,  when  dry,  haa  the  character  of  an  albuminona  aubatance.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  l'orming  a  viacid  solution,  which  froths  when  agitated,  and  is  coagiilated  by  beat, 
alcohol,  and  the  acids.  It  is  obtained  by  treatin^r  white  mnstard  seed  with  cold  water,  filter- 
ing  the  solution,  evaporatinif  it  by  a  licat  nut  eiceeding  100°,  and,  when  it  ia  of  the  conaisl. 
enoe  of  syrap,  carefully  adding  alcohol,  which  causes  a  precipitate  casily  separablo  by 
décantation^  If  thia  be  disaolvcd  In  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  as  before,  myro- 
■yne  is  obtained,  thoogh  not  cntirely  pure.  (Jbum.  dt  Pharm,,  xxvi.  39.) 

The  sinapUin  of  Simon  is  in  brilliant,  white,  scaly  cryslals,  aublimable  by  beat,  aoloble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fized  and  volatils  oila,  but  insoluble  in  acids  and  aikalies.  To 
obtain  it  he  eihauated  black  mustard  aeed  with  atrong  alcohol,  diatilled  ofF  the  greater 
part  of  the  alcohol,  treated  the  reaidue  several  times  with  four  or  five  times  its  weigbt  of 
etber,  from  the  etheral  solutions  distilled  off  ail  the  ether,  treated  the  extroct  ngain  with 
■  amaller  quantity  of  ether  so  as  to  Icave  behind  insoluble  substances,  and  repeated  thia 
process  uni  il  the  eztract  formed  a  perfecily  clear  solution  without  residue.  The  extraot 
was  then  dissolved  in  cold  strong  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  having  been  decolorixed  with 
animal  charcoel,  was  allowed  to  cvaporate  in  the  air.  Simon  obtained  from  55  pounds  of 
tbe  seeds  only  SO  grains  of  crystalliwd  sinapisin.  {Annal.der  Pharm.,  xxviii.  391.) 

Sulpho-tinapitin,  the  peculiar  ingrédient  of  white  mustard  sced,  is  white,  cryslallixable, 
inodorous,  bitter,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution.  It  was  at 
firat  thooght  by  MM.  Henry  and  Garut  tu  be  an  acid,  but  they  aflerwards  oscertsined  that 
it  was  neuler.  It  consista  ofsulphur,  nitrogen,  oarbon,  hydrogcn,  and  oiygen.  It  may  be 
«A'ained  from  wliite  mustard  aceds,  from  which  the  fixed oil  has  previously  been  exprened, 
by  biiiling  them  in  water,  evaporating  the  décoction  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  mixing 
tbe  residue  with  6  or  8  times  its  volume  of  anhydrous  alcohol  which  précipitâtes  varions 
■obstances,  then  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  setting  aside  the  syrnpy  residue  lo  crys- 
tallize.  The  crystals  may  be  purificd  by  repeated  solution  and  cryattUization  in  alcohol. 
(Berzelius,  Traité  dt  Ckimit.) 
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of  th«  action.  The  volatile  oil,  which  is  powerfijlly  rubeAicient, 
!  of  producing  specdy  vesication,  has  been  considerably  used  in 
For  external  application  as  a  rubefacient,  30  drops  may  be 
a  a  fluidounce  of  alcoliol,  or  6  or  8  drops  in  a  fluidraclim  of 
slive  oil.  It  has  been  given  intemally  in  colic,  two  drops  being 
d  wilh  a  six  ounce  mixture,  and  half  a  fluidounce  given  for  a 
^m.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xi.  9.)  In  overdoses  it  is  highiy  poison- 
cing  gastro-enteritic  ioflammaiion,  and  probably  pervening  ihe 
ises  by  pervading  the  whole  System.  Its  odour  is  perceptible  in 
md  it  is  said  to  impart  the  smell  of  horseradish  to  the  urine. 
0.  Gataplasma  Sinapis,  Lond.  Dub.}  Emplastrum  Cantharidis 
n,  Ed.}  lafasum  Armoraciae,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  W. 


h 

1 

V.;  Natroometall,  Natriam,  Oerm.;  Sodio,  /(a/.,  i^n. 

is  a  pecuiiar  elementary  body  of  a  metallic  nature,  forniing  the 

lie  alkali  soda.     It  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  who 

in  minute  quantity  by  decomposing  the  alkali  by  the  agency  of 
MStricity.  It  was  afterwards  procured  in  œuch  larger  quantities 
isaac  and  Thenard,  by  briaging  the  alkali  in  contact  with  iron 
ated  to  whitenees.  The  iron  became  oxidized,  and  the  metallic 
lie  soda  was  liberated.  It  is  now  obtained  by  the  cheaper  pro- 
cedler,  which  consists  in  heating,  in  a  large  iron  bottle,  the  com- 
tate  of  soda,  previously  converted  into  carbonate  and  charcoal  by 
d  mixed  with  a  further  portion  of  charcoal. 
sa  soft,  malléable,  sectile  solid,  of  a  silver-white  colour.  It  pos- 
netallic  lustre  in  a  high  degree  when  protected  from  the  action 
ly  which  it  is  quickly  tarnished  and  oxidized.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-07, 
t  about  200°,  équivalent  number  23-3,  and  symbol  Na.  Ils 
Snities  resemble  those  of  potassium,  but  are  by  no  means  so 
Like  potassium  it  has  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen.  When 
m  cold  water  it  instantly  fuses  into  a  globule  without  inflaming, 
is  the  surface  in  différent  directions  with  rapidity  ;  on  hot  water 
In  both  cases  the  water  is  decomposed,  hydrogen  is  liberated, 
on  of  soda  generated.  It  combines  also  with  a  larger  proportion 
ihan  exista  in  soda,  forming  a  sesquioxide.  This  oxide  is  always 
m  the  métal  is  burnt  in  the  open  air. 

is  présent  in  a  number  of  important  médicinal  préparations,  and 
iscribed  in  this  place  as  an  introduction  to  thèse  componnds.  Its 
tnly  is  salifiable,  constituting  the  alkali  soda,  which,  united  to 

rise  to  a  numerous  class  of  compounds,  called  salts  of  soda, 
characterized  by  being  ail  soluble  in  water  and  not  precipitable 
;ent,  and  by  their  communieating  to  the  blowpipe  flame  a  rirh 
lur.     Protoxide  of  sodium  consista  of  one  eq.  of  sodium  23-3, 

oxygen  8=31-3.     United  with  one  eq.  of  water  9,  it  forma 
soda  (caustic  soda),  weighing  40-3. 
insl  combinations  containing  sodium  are  chloride  of  sodium,  the 

chlorinaled  soda,  the  acétate,  borate,  carbonate,  bicarbonate, 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda.  The 
of  most  of  thèse  combinations  will  immediately  follow  ;  while 
er,  being  included  among  the  "  Préparations,"  will  be  noticed 
respective  tilles,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  B. 
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SODiE  ACETAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub. 
Acétate  qf  Soda. 

Terra  roliata  tartari,  liât.,-  Acétate  de  eoude,  Fr.;  Enigvaurei  Natron,  Germ./  Acetati 
di  loda,  IM. 

Acétate  of  soda  is  included  among  the  "Préparations"  in  the  Dablii 
Pharmacopcsia  ;  but,  as  it  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  the  manafacturin| 
ehemist,  it  is  more  properly  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medic; 
in  those  of  London  and  the  United  States. 

Préparation.  The  Dublin  Collège  obtains  this  sait  bj  saturating  carboO' 
ate  of  soda  with  distilled  vinegar,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solutioQ  unti 
it  attains  the  sp.  gr.  1-276.  As  the  solution  cools  crystals  will  form,  whict 
mnst  be  cautiously  dried,  and  kept  in  well  stopped  bottles.  In  conductinj 
the  process,  the  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  will  be  found  to  require  aboni 
eleven  times  its  weight  of  distilled  vinegar  for  saturation. 

Acétate  of  soda  is  prepared  by  the  manufacturer  of  pyroligneous  acid,  foi 
the  purpose  of  being  decomposed  so  as  to  yield  strong  acetic  acid  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid.  (See  Aeidvm  Pyrolignewn,  and  Aàdum  Aceticum.] 
The  first  step  is  to  add  to  the  impure  acid  suflicient  cream  of  lime  to  saturate 
it  During  the  saturation  a  quantity  of  blackish  scnm  rises,  which  must  be 
carefally  removed.  In  this  way  an  acétate  of  lime  is  formed,  which  must  be 
decomposed  by  a  strong  solution  of  snlphate  of  soda.  By  double  décom- 
position there  are  formed  acétate  of  soda  which  remains  in  solution,  and 
sulphate  of  lime  which  précipitâtes,  carrying  down  with  it  more  or  less  of 
the  tarry  impurities.  Aner  the  sulphate  of  lime  bas  corapletely  subshied, 
the  solution  of  acétate  of  soda  is  decanted,  and  concentrated  to  a  pellicle  ; 
when  it  is  transferred  to  crystallizers,  in  which  it  cools  and  crystaîlizes  in 
mass.  The  acétate  in  this  state  is  very  impure,  being  black  and  impregnated 
with  much  tar.  It  is  purified  by  drying,  igneous  fusion,  solution  in  water, 
filtration,  and  repeated  crystallizations.  Sometimes  animal  charcoal  is  used 
to  free  the  crystals  from  colour. 

Properties,  fyc.  Acétate  of  soda  is  a  white  sait,  occurring  in  amorphons 
foliated  masses,  or  crystallized  in  long  striated  prisms,  and  possessing  a 
flharp,  bitterish,  not  disagreeable  taste.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  efiloresces 
slowly,  and  loses  about  forty  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  It  is  soluble  in  about 
three  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  twenty-four  of  alcohol.  The  London  Col- 
lège is  inaccurate  in  stating  that  this  sait  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Subjected 
to  beat,  it  undergoes  first  the  aqueous  and  then  Ae  igneous  fasion,  and  is 
finally  decomposed  ;  the  residue  being  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
charcoal.  By  the  affusion  of  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed,  the  acetic  acid 
'being  liberated,  known  by  its  acetous  odour,  and  snlphate  of  soda  formed. 
The  sait  shonld  be  perfectly  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  not  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  barium,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  chloride  of  platinnm.  The  non-action 
of  thèse  tests  proves  the  absence  of  sulphates,  chloride»,  and  salts  of  potassa. 
It  consists,  when  crystallized,  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid  61,  one  of  soda  31-3, 
and  six  of  water  54='136-3. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Acétate  of  soda  is  diuretic,  and  possesses 
generally  the  same  médical  properties  as  the  acétate  of  potassa,  to  which 
article  the  reader  is  referred.  It  is,  however,  more  convenient  for  exhibition 
than  the  latter  sait,  as  it  is  not  déliquescent.  The  dose  is  from  a  scniple  to 
two  drachms.  Its  only  pharmaceutical  use  is  to  yield  acetic  acid  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  employed  in  the  London 
and  United  States  Pharmacopœias. 

Off.  Prtp.  Acidum  Aceticum,  U.  S,,  Lond.  B. 
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SOD^  BORAS.  U.S. 
Borate  of  Soda. 

Off.Syn.   BORAX.  L(md.,Ed.;  SOD^  BORAS.  BORAX.  DiA. 

Burate  du  roude.  Borax,  Fr.;  Boraxsaures  Nulron,  Borax,  Otrm^  Borace,  llaU;  Borrex, 
Sjfun.f  Boorak,  Arab. 

Borax  was  known  lo  the  ancients,  but  iU  chemical  nature  was  first  ascer- 
tained  by  Geoffroy  in  1732.  Il  exisls  naiive,  and  may  be  obiained  by  arti- 
ficial  means.  Il  occurs  in  smali  qaantilies  in  several  localittes  in  Europe, 
and  in  Peru  in  South  America  ;  but  is  found  abundantly  in  certain  lakes  of 
Thibet  and  Persia,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  s|)ontaneou8  evaporation. 
The  impure  borax  concretea  on  the  margins  of  tliese  lakes,  and  i»  dug  up  in 
lumps,  called  in  commerce  tincal  or  crude  borax.  In  this  state  it  is  in  the 
fonn  of  crystalline  masses,  which  are  sometimes  colourless,  sometimes  yel- 
lowish  or  greenish,  and  always  covered  wiih  an  eartby  coating,  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  haviog  the  odour  of  soap.  The  greasy  appearance  is  derired 
from  a  fatty  matter,  saponifîed  by  soda.  The  tincal  thus  obtained  in  the 
inlerior  is  transferred  to  the  seaports  of  India,  especially  Calcutta,  from 
which  it  is  exported  to  this  country  packed  in  chests.  Besides  Indian  tincal, 
there  is  another  commercial  variely  of  borax  which  cornes  from  China,  and 
which  is  parlially  refined.  Both  varieties  require  to  be  purified  before 
being  used  in  medicine  or  the  arts. 

Purification.  The  method  of  refîning  borax  was  originally  possessed  as 
a  secret  by  the  Venetians  and  Diitch,  but  is  now  practised  in  several  Euro- 
pean  countries.  The  process  pursued  in  France,  as  reported  by  Robiquet 
and  Marchand,  is  as  follows.  '  The  tincal  is  placed  in  a  large  wooden  vessel, 
and  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  with  water  ;  in  which  state 
it  is  allowed  to  rentain  for  five  or  six  hoars,  being  agitated  from  time  to  time. 
Slacked  lime  is  now  added,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  hundred  of 
the  impure  sait  ;  and  the  whole  being  thoroughly  mixed,  is  allowed  to  remain 
at  rest  lill  the  succeeding  day.  The  sait  is  next  separated  by  means  of  a 
aieve,  the  crystals  being  crurahled  between  the  hands,  and  placed  so  as  to 
drain.  The  object  of  Uiis  treatment  is  to  separate  the  soapy  matter,  with 
which  the  lime  forms  an  insoluble  soap;  and  at  the  same  time  sulpbate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  removed,  with  only  a  minute  loss  of  the 
borax.  The  borax  being  drained  is  next  dissolved,  by  the  assistance  of 
beat,  in  two  and  a  half  times  ils  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  treated 
with  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  allowed  to  strain 
through  a  coarse  bag.  The  filtration  being  completed,  the  liquor  is  concen- 
(rated  by  beat,  and  then  rnn  into  wooden  vessels,  lined  with  lead,  baving 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  quadrangular  pyramid.  If  care  be  taken  tbat  the 
cooling  proceeds  very  gradually,  distinct  crystals  will  be  obtained,  such  as 
are  found  in  commerce  ;  otherwise,  crystalline  cnists  will  be  formed.  The 
Cbinese  borax  is  purified  in  a  siroilar  manner,  but  being  lesç  impure  than 
the  common  linral,  does  not  require  to  be  washed. 

Préparation  o/^rtificiai  Borax.  Large  quanlities  of  borax  are  now  made 
by  the  direct  combination  of  native  boracic  acid  with  soda.  The  acid  is 
obtained  from  certain  lagoons  in  Tuscany,  which  are  spread  over  a  surface 
of  abont  tliirty  miles.  At  présent,  from  thèse  lagoons  the  enormous  quantity 
of  2,400,000  pounds  are  annually  manufactured.  As  thus  procured,  the 
acid  contains  from  17  lo  20  per  cent,  of  impurities,  consisting  principally  of 
the  sulphates  of  amraonia,  magnesia,  lime,  and  alumina,  muriate  of  animonia, 
chloride  of  iron,  and  clay,  sand,  and  sulphur.    It  is  added  to  saturation  to  a 
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solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  heated  by  steam,  and  the  liquor,  after  boiling, 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  hoars.  It  is  then  drawn  off  into  woodea 
vessels  Hned  with  lead,  where  it  crystallizes.  The  crystals  are  impure,  and 
are  refined  by  dissolving  them  in  water  heated  by  steam,  adding  carbonate 
of  soda  to  the  solution,  and  crystallizing.  The  merit  of  introdacing  the 
process  for  obtaining  artificial  borax  belongs  to  Cartier  and  Payen,  who  sue- 
ceeded  in  establishing  ils  manufacture  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
prejadice  felt  aninst  its  use. 

Properties.  Borax  is  a  white  sait,  generally  crystallized  in  flattened  bexa> 
hedral  prisms  terminated  by  triangular  pyramide,  and  possessing  a  sweetish, 
feebiy  alkaline  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction  with  test  paper.  It  dissolves 
in  twelve  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  effloresces  slowly  and  slightly  at  the  surface  of  the 
crystals,  which  become  covered  with  a  white  powder.  Subjected  to  a  mode- 
rate  heat  it  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion,  swella  considerably,  and  finally 
becomes  a  dry  porous  mass,  with  loss  of  half  its  weight.  Above  a  red  heat 
it  melts  into  a  limpid  liquid,  and,  after  cooling,  concrètes  into  a  transparent 
Bolid,  called  glaa»  of  borax,  which  is  very  rauch  used  as  a  flux  in  asseye 
with  the  blowpipe.  Sulphuric  acid,  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  the  sait, 
unités  with  the  soda,  and  précipitâtes  the  boracic  acid  in  white,  shining,  scaly 
crystals,  known  by  tbeir  property  of  imparting  a  green  colour  to  the  flame 
of  burning  alcohol.  This  acid  consista  of  one  eq.  of  boron  10-9,  and  three 
of  oxygeu  24=>34-9.  According  to  Dr.  Dnncan,  borax  possesses  the  singu- 
lar  property  of  converting  the  mucilage  of  gum  Arabie,  of  Iceland  moss,  and 
salep,  into  a  gelatinous  mass  without  any  adhesive  property. 

Borax  has  the  property  of  rendering  cream  of  tartar  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  forma  a  combination  with  it  called  soluble  cream  of  tartar,  which  is 
flometimes  used  in  medic^ne.  This  préparation  is  made  by  boiling  six  parts 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  two  of  borax  in  sixteen  of  water  for  five  minutes, 
allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  and  then  filtering  to  separate  some  tartrate  of 
lime.  Soluble  cream  of  tartar  attraets  moistuie  from  the  air,  and  is  soluble 
in  its  own  weight  of  cold,  and  half  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  A  similar 
préparation  may  be  made  by  sabstitnting  boracic  acid  for  the  borax,  the  pro- 
portions being  four  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  to  one  of  the  acid.  This  combi- 
nation is  even  more  soluble  than  the  other.  It  has  not  been  well  ascertained 
what  is  the  nature  of  thèse  compounds.  Thenard  has  tbrown  out  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  former  consists  of  two  double  salts,  tartrate  of  potassa  and 
soda  (Rochelle  sait),  and  tartrate  of  potassa  and  boracic  acid  ;  the  boracic  acid 
acting  the  part  of  a  base  ;  and  Berzelius  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  lat- 
ter  is  a  double  tartrate  of  potassa  and  boracic  acid.  According  to  the  formula 
of  the  Paris  Codex,  soluble  cream  of  tartar  is  made  with  boracic  acid.  One 
hundred  parts  of  the  acid  and  400  of  cream  of  tartar  are  dissolved  in  a  silver 
basin,  at  the  température  of  ebullition,  in  2400  parts  of  water.  The  solution 
is  kept  boiling  until  the  greater  part  of  the  water  is  consumed.  The  fire  is 
then  moderated,  and  the  solution  continually  stirred  while  the  evaporation 
proceeds.  When  the  matter  has  become  very  thick,  it  is  removed  by  por- 
tions, which  are  flattened  in  the  hand,  completely  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  stove, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  kept  in  well  stopped  bottles. 

Composition.  Borax  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  boracic  acid  69'8,  and  one 
of  soda  8I*3=101'1.  As  ordinariiy  crystallized  it  contains  ten  eqs.  of 
water  ;  but  a  variety  of  the  sait  exists,  which  crystallizes  in  octohedrons,  and 
which  contains  only  five  eqs.  of  water.  This  is  obtained  in  the  artificial 
production  of  borax,  by  crystallizing  from  a  concentrated  solution  at  a  tem- 
pérature between  174°  and  133°.    From  the  composition  of  borax  in  equi- 
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Talents,  it  is  «vidently  a  biborate,  though  generally  called  a  aubborate  ou 
accouat  of  its  poetsesaing  an  alkaline  reaction.  Tbis  latter  property  arises 
iirom  the  feeble  neutralizing  power  of  boracic  acid,  which  rende»  it  unabla 
to  overcome  the  alkaline  nature  of  so  strong  a  base  as  soda. 

Médical  Properlie»  and  U$ei.  Borax  is  a  mild  réfrigérant  and  diuretic. 
It  is  supposad  abo  to  exercise  a  spécifie  influence  over  the  utérus,  promoting 
menstruation,  facilitating  parturilion,  and  favouring  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa. (Y ogi^ a PhaTtnàk(Hlynamïk,q\io\»àhyVeiKini,Elern. Mat. Med.)  Itis 
strongiy  recommended  by  Dr.  Daniel  Stahl,  of  Indiana,  in  dysmenorrhœa 
occoning  in  sanguineous  constitutions,  venesection  being  premised.  He  gives 
it  in  doses  of  about  nine  grains  every  two  hours  in  a  tablespoonful  of  flaxseed 
tea,  for  two  days  before  the  time  of  the  expected  retum  of  the  menses.  {Am. 
Joum.  ofMed.  Sa.,  xx.  536,  from  Wettem  Joum.  o/Med.  andPhy».  Sa.) 
Dr.  Dancan  qnotes  Wurzer  for  asserting  that  it  is  the  best  remedy  that  can 
be  nsed  in  nephritic  and  calculons  complaints,  dépendent  on  an  excess  of  uric 
acid.  It  probably  acts  in  such  cases  as  an  alkali,  the  soda  of  the  sait  neu- 
tralizing the  acid  met  with  in  the  stomach  or  urinary  passages,  and  the 
boracic  acid  being  set  free.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  to  forty  grains.  Cream 
of  tartar,  rendermi  soluble  by  borax  or  boracic  acid,  is  a  convenient  prépara- 
tion, wfaere  it  is  désirable  to  administer  large  quantities  of  the  former  sait. 
Exlemally  its  solution  is  nsed  as  a  wash  in  scaly  cutaneons  éruptions.  A 
solution  formed  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of  the  sait  in  two  fluidoonces  of  dis- 
tilled  vinegar  bas  been  found,  both  by  Dr.  Âbercrombie  and  Dr.  Christison,  an 
excellent  lotion  for  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  Borax  is  very  much  used  as  a 
détergent  in  aphlhous  affections  of  the  mouth  in  chiidren.  When  employed 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  grenerally  applied  in  powder,  either  mixed  with  sugar 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  seven,  or  mbbed  up  with  honey.  (See  Md 
Boraeta.)  , 

Off.  Prep.  Mel  Bwacis,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  B. 

SODiE  CARBONAS  IMPURA.  Lond. 
Impure  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

Off.  Syn.  SODiS  CâRBONAS  VENALE.  BARILLA.  Dub. 

Sonde  de  corameroe,  Fr.i  Robe  Soda,  Oerm.;  Soda  impura,  Xal.i  Barilla,  Span. 

The  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  intended  by  the  London  Collège,  is  the  arti- 
ficiel carbonate,  obtained  on  a  large  scale  by  the  manufactoring  chemist,  whieh 
the  Collège  does  not  deem  to  be  sufiSoiently  pure  for  médicinal  use.  The 
oonesponding  préparation  of  the  Dublin  Collège  is  the  impure  carbonate 
obtained  by  incineraling  maritime  plants,  to  which  the  name  barilla  striclly 
bdongs.  The  Edinbnrgh  Collège  bas  very  properly  dismissed  barilla,  as 
the  source  from  which  the  apothecary  is  to  obtain  the  médicinal  carbonate  by 
a  process  of  purification;  deeming  the  alkali  as  manufactured  on  a  large  scale 
to  be  snfficiently  pure.  Influenced  by  the  same  views  the  framers  of  our 
national  Pharmacopœia  hâve  never  adraitted  barilla  on  the  (Peinai  list. 

AlIboBgh  the  officinal  names  at  the  head  of  this  article  only  indicate  the 
artificial  carbonate  of  soda  obtained  by  cfaemical  means,  and  barilla,  yet  we 
ahall  not  confine  our  remarks  to  thèse  substances,  but  notice,  generally,  the 
sources  of  the  alkalL 

Carbonated  soda  exista  as  a  minerai,  called  native  soda,  and  is  obtaine4 
by  iacinerating  certain  plants,  and  by  deeompoaing  sglphale  of  soda. 

Native  soda  is  found  chiefly  in  E(^pt,  Hnngaiy,  and  near  Merida  in 
SoBth  America.    It  exista  in  thèse  loeidities  in  aouUiQB  in  small  lakes,  from 
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which  it  is  eztracted  in  conséquence  of  the  drying  ap  of  the  waler  daring^ 
the  beats  of  summer.  Native  soda  is  called  nalron,  and  was  fonnerlj  im- 
ported  from  Egypt  for  use  in  the  arts;  but  for  a  number  of  years,  the 
demanda  of  commerce  for  tbis  atkali  hâve  been  supplied  from  other  sources. 
The  native  soda  of  E^ypl,  called  trôna  by  the  natives,  is  a  sesqiilcarbonate  ; 
wbile  the  South  American  is  intermediate,  in  the  proportion  of  its  acid,  be- 
tween  the  Egyptian  and  artilicial  carbonate.  The  native  sodas  are  not  im- 
portant  to  the  American  chemist  or  druggist,  as  they  are  never  imported  into 
this  country. 

Soda  of  vegetabh  origin  is  derived  from  certain  plants  which  grow  oa 
the  surface  or  borders  of  the  sea,  and  is  denominated  either  barilla  or  kelp, 
according  to  the  particular  character  of  the  marine  plants  from  which  it  is 
derived.  Barilla  is  obtained  from  several  vegetables,  principally  belonging 
to  the  gênera  &'al*ola,  Salieomia,  and  Chenopodium.  In  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
some  other  countries,  the  plants  are  regularly  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  soda  by  their  combustion.  The  plants,  when  ripe,  are  eut  down, 
dried,  and  burnt  in  heaps.  The  ashes  form  a  semi-fused,  hard,  and  com- 
pact saline  mass,  which  is  broken  up  into  fragments  by  means  of  pickazes, 
and  thrown  into  commerce.  Kdp  is  procured  by  the  incinération  of  varions 
kinds  of  sea-weeds,  principally  the  aigse  and  fuci,  which  grow  on  the  rocky 
coasts  of  many  countries.  The  Orkneys  and  Hébrides,  and  the  rocky 
coasts  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  fumish  large  quantities  of  thèse 
weeds.  The  plants  are  allowed  to  ferment  in  heaps,  then  dried,  and  after- 
wards  burnt  to  ashes  in  ovens,  roughiy  made  with  brick  or  stone,  and  built 
in  the  ground.  The  alkali  in  the  ashes  nielts,  and  forma  the  whole  into  one 
solid  maas.  When  cold,  it  is  broken  up  with  iron  instruments  into  large 
heavy  masses,  in  which  state  it  is  found  in  commerce.  Aboui  twenty-four 
tons  of  sea-weeds  are  required  to  produce  one  of  kelp.  Large  quaniiiies  of 
this  substance  were  formerly  manufactured  in  Great  Britain;  but  ils  demand 
and  production  hâve  greatly  diminished  since  the  introduction  of  artificial 
soda  al  a  comparatively  low  priée.  At  présent  it  is  used  principally  for  the 
manufacture  of  iodine.  An  impure  soda  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  ia 
France,  under  the  name  of  vareck. 

Artificial  Soda  of  Commerce.  At  présent  this  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing  sulphate  of  soda,  whirh  is  procured  from  the  manufacturera  of  chlo- 
rinated  lime  (bleaching  sait),  or,  what  is  more  usoal  on  aecount  of  the 
insnflicient  supply  from  this  source,  is  made  ezpressly  for  the  purpose,  by 
decomposing  common  sait  (chloride  of  sodium)  by  sulphnric  acid.  The 
dried  sulphate  is  mized  with  its  own  weight  of  ground  chalk,  and  half  its 
veight  of  small  coal,  ground  and  sifted,  and  the  whole  is  healed  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  where  it  fuses  and  forms  a  black  mass,  called  black  a»h  or 
Britith  barilla.  The  coal,  at  the  température  employed,  couverts  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  into  sulphuret  of  sodium.  This  reacts  with  ihe  chalk,  so  as 
to  form  sulphuret  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  soda  (NaS-t-CaO.(30,f=> 
CaS+  NaO.CO,).  Black  ash  romains  only  about  22  per  ceni.  of  alkali,  im- 
perfesily  carbonated  on  accoiint  of  the  high  beat  used;  the  reinainder  being 
sulphuret  of  calcium  and  coaly  matler.  It  is  nezt  digested  in  warm  water, 
which  takes  up  the  alkali  and  leaves  ihe  impurities.  The  solution  is  eva- 
porated  to  dryness,  and  the  mass  obtained  is  calcined  with  one-fiiurth  of  ils 
weight  of  sawdust,  in  order  to  couvert  the  alkali  fully  into  carbonate,  by 
means  of  the  earbonir  acid  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  sawdusc 
The  product  is  redissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness. 
The  alkali,  in  this  stage  of  ils  purification,  contains  about  50  per  cent  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  called  toda^itk.    It  is  brought  lo  the  state  of  crys- 
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rbonate  of  soda  by  dSssoiving  it  in  water,  atraining  the  solution, 
pt  to  a  pellicle,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize. 
fflical  process  just  describëd  for  obtaining  carbonated  soda,  is  at 
rsued  on  an  immense  scale  in  Great  Britain,  especially  al  Liver- 
tlasgow  ;  and  ita  product  is  so  cheap- that  ils  use  has  nearly  siiper- 
of  barilla  and  kelp  as  sourees  of  soda.  It  was  calculated  by  Mr. 
lat,  in  1898,  there  were  manufactured,  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
s  of  soda-ash,  and  20,000  Ions  of  the  crystallized  carbonate,  and 
icture  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

when  ofgood  quality,  is  in  hard,  drjr,  poroiis,  sonorous,  grayish- 
m,  which  become  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence  afier  es- 
Ihe  air.  It  poaeesses  an  alkaline  taste  and  peculiar  odoiir.  It 
>in  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  real  carbonaied  alkali;  the 
ng  made  up  of  sulpfaate  of  soda,  sulphtiretand  cliloride  of  sodium, 
if  lime,  alumina,  silica,  oXidized  iron,  and  a  smatl  portion  orchar- 
faas  escaped  combustion. 

1  bard,  vesicular  masses,  of  a  dark-gray,  bloish,  ur  greenish  colour, 
s  odonr,  and  acrid,  caustic  taste.  It  is  slill  less  pure  than  barilla, 
from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  carbonated  soda  ;  ibe  rest  being 

a  large  proportion  of  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  the 
f  potassium  and  sodium,  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of  sodium, 
le  and  colouring  maticrs.    It  is  from  kelp  that  iodine  is  obtained. 

M».) 

barilla,  the  name  given  to  artificial  soda  in  its  lowest  degree  of 
if  a  blackish-brown  colour,  becoming  darker  by  exposure  to  the 
broken  itexhibits  an  imperfect  ntetallic  lustre,  and  a  close  striated 
s  taste  16  caustic  and  hepatic.  By  exposure  to  a  moist  atmo- 
ecomes  covered  with  a  yellow  efBoresoenoe,  and  quipkly  fails  to 
th  disengagement  of  beat  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  at  ihe  same 
ing  in  weight  by  the  abaorplion  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Soda- 
tiite  or  gray  compaet  masses. 

irent  kinds  of  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  whether  barilla,  kelp,  or 
sing  exceedingly  variable  in  compositioB,  it  is  important  to  hâve 
ihod  of  determining  the  quantity  of  real  carbonated  alkali  which 
1.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  donc,  by  means.of  an  instrument 
kalimeter,  has  been  already  explained.  (See  page  563.) 
xuttetU  Uset,  4rc.  l^e  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  form  of 
carbonate,  is  employed  by  the  Londou  Collège  for  ohtaining  the 
ate;  and  barilla  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Dublin  Col- 
varions  forms  of  impure  carbonate  are  largely  ronsumed  in  the 
!  of  soap  and  glass,  and  in  dyeing  and  bieaching. 
.  Sods  Carbonas,  Lond.,  Dub^  B. 

DiG  CARBONAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. ,  Dub. 
Carbonate  of  Soda. 

de  foudf,  Pr.i  Ein&oh  Kohiennursi  Matroa,  Oerm.;  Carbonato  di  soda, 
ilo  de  aoda,  Spa%. 

S.  Pharmacopœia  thia  sait  has  been  always  placed  in  the  list 
ria  Medica;  the  crystallized  carbooate  of  soda,  obtained  on  a 
ly  the  manufaoturing  chemist,  being  a  pure  sait,  and  that  which 
e  shopM  of  our  apothecariea.  The  Edinburgh  Collège,  in  ihe  late 
!•  PharqaeopaBia,  bas  given  the  aame  position  to  this  sait,  having 
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•bandoned  the  procees  previously  prescribed  for  preparing  it  from  barilla. 
The  London  and  Dublin  Collèges  give  prooesses  for  its  préparation. 

Tbe  London  Collège  takes  two pounds  of  the  "impure  carbonate  of  soda" 
(commercial  carbonate),  boils  it  with  four  pintt  (Impérial  measure)  of  dis- 
tilled  water,  strains  the  aoltition  while  bot,  and  sets  it  by  that  crysiâls  raay 
form.  The  DubHn  Collage  exhausts  "  barilla,"  by  boiling  it  with  twice  its 
weight  of  water  for  two  or  three  successive  times,  and,  having  mixed  tbe 
several  solutions,  évaporâtes  to  dryness. .  The  dry  mass  is  thea  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  until  it  acqnires  Ûie  sp.gr.  1*22, 
when  it  is  exposed  to  a  température  about  freering,  in  order  that  it  may 
crystallize.    The  crystals  are  tben  dried  and  kept  in  close  botlles. 

Thèse  processes  for  obtaining  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  small  seale  are 
entirely  superfluous,  on  account  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  artificial 
carbonate  has  foeen  brought  by  tlie  manafacluring  chemist.  The  officinal 
carbonate  of  soda  of  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Phannacopoeias  may  be  coa- 
sidered  as  the  artificial  carbonate,  ia  the  highest  state  of  purity  in  which  it 
is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale.  The  process  by  which  it  is  made  is  de- 
•cribed  in  the  preceding  artieie.  (See  Sodx  Carbontu  Impura.) 

Propertits.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  a  colourless  sait,  possessing  an  alkaline 
and  disagreeable  taste,  and  crystallizing  usually  in  large  oblique  rbombic 
prisms,  which  speedily  eflloresce  and  fall  into  powder  when  ezposed  to  the 
air.  It  is  seluUe  in  twice  its  weight  of  eold  water,  but  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol,  and  displays  an  alkaline  reaction  with  tests,  When  heated  it  under- 
goes  the  aqueous  fusion;  and,  if  the  beat  be  continued,  it  dries  and  finaily 
suffers  the  igneous  fusion.  The  most  usuai  impurities  are  snlphate  of  soda 
and  common  sait,  whieh  raay  be  detected  by  coaverting  tbe  sait  into  a 
ni^te,  and  testing  separate  portions  of  tbia  severally  with  ,the  chloride  of 
barium  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Common  sait  is  seldom  entirely  absent,  but 
good  spécimens  are  free  from  sulpbate  of  soda.  According  to  tbe  late  Dr. 
W.  R.  Fisher,  it  is  liable  to  contain,  ^^en  badly  prépara,  a  portion  of 
sulphuret  of  sodium,  which  may  be  delecied  by  the  production  of  the  smell 
of  sulphuretted.hydrogen  upon  dissoivjng  the  sait  in  water.  (Amer.  Joum. 
ofPluxrm.,  viii.  108.)  Carbonate  of  soda  is  incompatible  with  aeids,  acidu- 
lous  satts,  lime-water,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 
It  consista  of  oite  eq.  of  earbonic  acid  22,  and  one  of  soda  Sl'3=68-3. 
When  fully  crystallised  it  containe  len  eqs.  of  water  90,  giving  as  the 
number  representing  the  «rystallized  sait  143-3.  It  is  thos  perceived  that 
this  sait,  when  perfectly  crystallized,  contains  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  weight 
of  water  ;  but  the  quantity  aetually  présent  in  it,  as  foand  in  the  shops,  is 
variable,  being  dépendent  on  ihe  extent  to  whieh  it  may  bave  undergone 
efflorescence. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Use*.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  anlacid,  antilithic, 
and  résolvent.  It  is  given  principally  in  diseases  atiended  with  acidity  of 
the  stomach-,  sueh  as  goût,  uricacid  gravel,  and  certain  forma  of  dyspepsia. 
It  is  more  freqnently  eshibited  than  carbonate  of  potassa,  as  it  is  more  easily 
taken,  its  taste  being  less  acrid.  It  bas  also  been  recommended  in  hooping- 
cough,  scrofula,  and  bronchocele.  In  the  latter  disease,  Dr.  Peschier,  of 
Geneva,  considers  it  more  efficacious  'thaa  iodine.  It  is  given  in  doses  iA 
from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  either  in  powder,  or  in  solution  in  some 
bitter  infusion.  In  conséquence  of  the  variable  state  in  which  it  exists  in 
the  shops,  as  to  tbe  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  which  it  contains, 
the  dose  cannot  be  indicated  with  précision.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  sait  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  the  dried  state.  (See  Sodm 
Carbonas  JSxsiecatus.)    When  laken  in  an  over-dose  it  acls  as  a  corrosive 
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it  poison.    The  best  antidotes  are  fized  oila,  aoetic  acid,  and  lemon 
hi8  sait  is  nsed  as  a  chemical  agent  in  preparing  Quinis  Suiphas, 
Ântimonii  Oxidam,  Ed. 
ep.   Aqua  Carbonatis  Sodse  Acidula,  Dub.;  Ferri  Carbonas  Sac 

Ed.}  Ferri  Subcarbonas,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  D'tb.;  Liquor  Sodse 
le,  U.  S.,  Lond.;  Magnesis  Carbonas,  Lond.,  Ed-i'  Pilulee  Ferri 
s,  U.S.;  Pil.  Ferri  Compositee,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Dub.;,  Sodae  Bicar- 

•S*.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Sodae  Carbonas  Exsiecatus,  U.  S.,  Lond., 
>.}  Sodae  et  Poiassae  Tariras,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Sodœ 
,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Sodœ  Suiphas,  Lond.  B. 


30D^  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Sulphate  of  Soda. 

ed  soda,  Glauber's  sait;  SulTate  de  aoade,  Fr.;  ScliwefeUanreH  Natron,  Glao- 
•m,i  Solfato  di  (oda,  Ital.;  Sulfato  de  aodii,  Sal  de  Glaubero,  Span. 

lit  is  induded  among  the  Préparations  by  the  three  British  Coi- 
>rinula  for  obtaining  it  being  given  ;  but  in  the  United  Sia'tes  Phar- 
>,  it  is  inserted  only  in  the  Materia  Medica  list,  where  it  properljr 
a  substance  obtained  on  a  large  scale. 

Le  of  soda,  in  smali  quantities,  is  extensively  diffuaed  in  nature,  and 
d  ariificially  in  several  chemical  opérations.  It  exists  in  solution 
nineral  springs,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  ofChelten- 
Darlsbad;  its  ingrédients  are  présent  in  sea-water;  and  it  is  found 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  constituting  a  distinct  minerai.  As  an  arti- 
luct,  it  is  formedin  the  processes  for  obtaining  rauriatic  acid  and 
and  in  the  préparation  of  muriate  of  ammonia  from  sulphate  of 
and  common  sait.  It  may  also  be  procured  from  sea-water. 
alion.  The  British  Collèges  agrée  in  obtaining  sulphate  of  soda 
lalt  left  after  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid.  This  residuary  sait, 
ained  under  muriatic  acid,  is  sulphate  of  soda;  bot  it  generally  coo- 
xcess  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  be  neutralized  with  soda  or 
The  London  Collège  dissolves  two  pounds  of  the  sait  in  two  pints 
measure)  of  boiling  waler,  and  saturâtes  the  excess  of  acid  with 
of  soda.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  strained, 
iide  to  crystallize.  The  supecnatant  liquor  being  poured  off,  the 
re  dried.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  dissolves  two  pounds  of  the 
ee  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  of  boiling  waler,  saturâtes  the  excess  of  acid 
dered  white  marble,  boils  the  liquid  and  when  neutral  filters  it, 
e  insoluble  matter  with  boiling  water,  which  is  added  to  the  ori- 
id,  concentrâtes  the  solution  to  a  pellicle,  and  sets  it  aside  to  .cool 
illlze.  In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopœia,  the  sait  is  directeri  to  be  dis- 
ï  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  after  filtration 
vaporation,  is  allowed  to  crystallize  by  slow  cooling. 
ibove  processes,  the  London  Collège  converts  the  excess  of  acid  in 
to  an  additional  portion  of  sulphate  of  soda  ;  while  the  Edinburgh 
ets  rid  of  the  excess,  by  converting  it  into  the  insoluble  sulphate  of 
le  Dublin  process  makes  no  provision  for  removing  the  excess  of 

se  quantities  of  sulphate  of  soda  are  now  obtained  in  Great  Britain 
:e  by  the  process  of  decomposing  common  sait  by  sulphuric  acid, 
rpose  of  being  manufactured  into  soda-ash  and  carbonate  of  soda  ; 
r  from  the  generated  muriatic  acid  being  a  product  of  value,  iti 
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absorption  in  a  convenient  wsy,  so  as  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  ils  eseape  info 
the  aliDOsphere  in  a  gaseous  siate,  is  an  object  of  importance  to  the  manufac- 
turer. (See  Âcidum  Muriaticutn.) 

The  residuum  of  the  process  for  obtaining  chlorine  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phnric  acid,  water,  and  dentoxide  of  manganèse  on  comroon  sait,  is  a  mix- 
tarp  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  manganèse.  (See  Aqaa 
C/Uorinii.)  Large  quantities  of  this  residuum  are  formed  in  manufacturing 
chlorinated  lime  (bleaching  sait),  and  the  sulphate  of  sdba  in  it,  roughly 
purified,  supplies  a  small  part  of  the  consomption  of  this  sait  in  making  soda- 
ash  and  carbonate  of  soda.  (See  Sodas  Carbcna»  Itnpura.) 

In  the  process  fbr  obtaining  muriate  of  ammonia  from  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  common  sait,  water  is  decomposed,  and  a  double  décomposition  takes 
place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 
By  exposing  the  mixed  salts  to  beat,  the  muriate  of  ammonia  sublimes,  and 
the  sulphate  of  soda  remains  behind  as  a  fixed  residue.  (See  ammonite 
Murias.) 

In  some  of  our  Northern  States,  particularly  Massachusetts,  a  portion  of 
Glauber's  sait  is  procured  from  sea-water  in  the  winter  season.  The  circum- 
stances  under  which  it  is  formed  hâve  been  explained  in  a  paper  "  On  the 
Préparation  of  Glauber's  and  Epsom  Sait  and  Magnesia  from  Sea-water,"  by 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Smith,  published  in  the  foorth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Philadelphia  Collège  of  Pharmacy.  The  constiluents  of  a  number  of  salts 
exist  in 'Bea-water  ;  and  the  binary  order  in  which  thèse  constiluents  will 
precipitate  during  evaporation,  dépends  on  the  température.  During  the 
prevalence  of  rigorotis  cold,  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  least  solnble  sait  which 
can  be  formed  out  of  the  acids  and  bases  présent,  and  conseqnently  it  sépa- 
râtes in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Properties.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  a  coloarless  sait,  possessing  a  cooling, 
nauseous,  very  bitter  taste,  and  crystallizing  with  great  facility  in  six-sided 
striated  prisras.  When  recently  prepared,  it  is  beautifully  transparent  ;  bnt 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  effloresces,  and  the  crystals  become  oovered  with 
an  opaque  white  powder.  By  long  exposure  it  undergoes  complète  efflo- 
rescence,  and  falls  to  powder  with  Inss  of  more  than  half  its  weight.  It  is 
soluble  in  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  ils  own  weight  of 
boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Sobjected  to  beat,  it  dissolves  in 
its  water  of  erystallization,  then  dries,  and  afterwards,  by  the  application  of 
a  red  beat,  melis,  with  the  loss  of  55é  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Occasionally 
it  contains  an  excess  of  acid  or  alkali,  which  may  be  discovered  by  litmus  or 
turroeric  paper.  The  présence  of  common  sait  may  be  detected  by  sulphate 
nf  silver;  that  of  iron  by  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  or  tincture  of  galls. 
This  sait  is  not  subject  to  adultération.  It  is  incompatible  with  carbonate  of 
potassa,  chloride  of  calcium,  the  salts  of  baryta,  nitrate  of  silver  if  the  solu- 
tions be  strong,  and  acétate  and  subacetate  of  lead.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of 
sulphuric  acid  40*1,  one  of  soda  31-3,  and  ten  of  water  00=161-4. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses,  Sulphate  of  soda,  in  doses  of  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  is  an  efficient  cathartic  ;  in  smaller  doses,  largely  diluted, 
an  aperient  and  diuretic.  When  in  an  effloresced  state,  the  dose  must  be 
reduced  one-half.  It  is  much  less  used  than  formerly,  having  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  less  disagreeaUe  to 
the  palate.  Its  nauseous  taste,  however,  may  be  readily  disguised  by  the 
admixture  of  a  little  lemon-juice  or  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  addition  of  a  lèw 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  an  ingrédient  in  the  artificial 
Gheltenham  sait.  (See  Appendix.)  The  only  use  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  the 
nrts  is  to  make  carbonate  of  soda,  and  as  an  ingrédient  in  some  kinds  of  glass. 
It  has  no  officinal  préparations.  B. 
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SODII  CHLORIDUM.  U.S.,Lond. 
Chloride  of  Sodium, 
m.  SOBJE  MURIAS.  Ed.,  Dub. 

of  soda,  Sea  lalt,  Common  aalt  ;  Chlorure  de  «odiurn.  Hydro-chlorate  de  soude, 
Ft.;  Chlornatrium,  Kochsalz,  Germ.;  Sait,  Dan.,  Smd.;  Chloruro  di  sodio,  8al 
liai.;  Sal,  Span. 

lineral  production,  so  necessary  to  mankind,  is  univenally  distri* 
r  the  globe,  and  is  tbe  most  abundant  of  the  native  soluble  saits. 
nais  bave  an  instinctive  relish  for  it  ;  and  from  its  fréquent  présence 
ids  and  fiuids  of  the  animal  economy,  it  may  be  supposed  to  per- 
mportant  part  iiknutrition  and  assimilation. 

il  State.  Common  sait  exists  in  nature,  either  in  the  solid  state  or 
n.  In  the  solid  slate,  caiied  rock  saU,  fossil  sait,  or  std  gemmœ, 
I  found  forming  extensive  beds,  and  even  entire  mountains,  from 
is  eztracted  in  blocks  or  masses  by  miniug  opérations.  Its  geolo- 
ition  is  very  constant,  occurring  almost  invariably  in  secondary 
s,  associated  wilh  clay  and  gypsum.  In  solution  it  occurs  in  cer- 
gs  and  Iakes,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  océan.  The  principal  sait 
e  found  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Russia;  in  varions  parts  of 
,  particularly  the  Tyrol  ;  in  England  in  the  connty  of  Cheshire  ; 
;  in  various  parts  of  Âsia  and  Âfrica  ;  and  in  Peru,  and  other  conn- 
louth  America.  In  the  United  States  there  are  no  sait  mines,  but 
I  saline  springs,  which  either  flow  naturally,  or  are  produced  artiii- 
sinking  shafts  to  various  depths  in  places  where  sait  is  known  to 
^hese  are  found  principally  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
ania,  Virginia,  and  New  York.  In  the  last-mcntioned  State  the 
[re  the  most  productive  ;  the  chief  ones  being  situated  at  Salma, 
ma,  and  Galen.  In  Virginia  an  important  sait  région  exists,  extend- 
n  miles  on  each  side  of  the  great  Kenhawa  river.  Rock  sait  is 
-ansparent  or  translucent;  but  il  often  exhibits  various  colours,  such 
ellow,  brown,  violet,  bine,  &c.,  which  are  supposed  to  be  derived 
1  and  manganèse. 

ction.  Mines  of  sait  are  worked  in  two  ways.  When  the  sait  is 
s  merely  dug  out  in  blocks  and  thrown  into  commerce.  When 
.  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  extracted  afterwards  from  the  solution  by 
on.  When  the  sait  is  naturally  in  solution,  the  mode  of  extraction 
upon  the  strength  of  the  brine  and  the  température  of  the  place 
is  found.  When  the  water  contains  from  fourieen  to  fiCteen  per 
(ail,  it  is  extracted  by  evaporation  in  large  iron  boilers.  If,  how- 
onlains  only  two,  three,  four,  or  five  per  cent.,  the  sait  is  obtained 
rent  manner.  If  the  climate  be  warm  it  is  procured  by  spontaneoua 
on,  eflecied  by  the  beat  of  the  sun  ;  if  temperate  by  a  peculiar  mode 
meous  evaporation  to  be  mentioned  presentiy,  and  the  subséquent 
)n  of  artiGcial  beat. 

ïter  is  a  weak  saline  solation,  containing  2"7  per  cent,  of  sait,  which 
,ed  by  the  agency  of  solar  heat  in  warm  countries.  Sait  thus  ob- 
called  bay  sait.  The  extraction  is  conducted  in  Europe  princi- 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  waters  of  which  are  salter 
se  of  the  open  océan.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  performed  is 
r  the  sea-water  inlo  shallow  dikes,  lined  with  clay,  and  capable, 
^g  filled,  of  being  shnt  off  from  the  sea.    In  this  situation  the  heat 
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of  the  son  gradually  concentrâtes  the  water,  and  the  sait  is  deposited.  In 
temperate  climales,  weak  brines  are  first  concentrated  in  buildings,  called 
graduation  houte».  Thèse  are  rongh  wooden  structures  open  on  the  aides, 
ten  or  eleven  yards  high,  five  or  six  wide,  and  three  or  four  hundred  long, 
and  containing  an  oblong  pile  of  brushwood  somewhat  smaller  thaa  the 
building  itself.  The  brine  is  pumped  up  into  troughs  full  of  holes,  placed 
above  the  faggots,  upon  which  it  is  allowed  to  falï;  and  in  ita  descent  il 
becomes  minulely  divided.  This  opération,  by  greatly  increasing  the  surface 
of  the  brine,  promotes  ils  evaporation  ;  and  being  repeated  several  times,  the 
•olation  is  at  lastbrougbt  to  the  requisite  degree  of  strengtli  to  persait  of  ita 
final  concentration  in  iron  boilers  by  artifioial  heat.  Sometimes,  to  save 
fuel,  the  last  concentration  is  performed  by  allowing  the  brine  to  trîckle 
down  a  number  of  vertical  ropes,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  sait  is  depo- 
sited in  the  form  of  a  crust.  4 

Properlieê.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  wbite,  withont  odoar,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liar  taste  called  saline.  It  is  usually  crystallized  in  cubes  ;  but  by  hasty 
evaporation  it  often  assumes  the  form  of  hollow  quadrangular  pyramids. 
When  pure  it  undergoes  no  change  in  the  air  ;  but  when  contaminated  with 
chloride  of  magnésium,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  is  déliquescent.  It 
dissolves  in  somewhat  lésa  than  three  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  aad  is 
scarcely  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  In  weak  alcohol  it  is  very  soluble, 
but  sparingly  so  in  absolute  alcohol.  Ezposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  beat, 
it  first  decrepitates  from  the  présence  of  interstitial  moisture,  next  melts,  and 
finally  volatUizes  in-white  fumes  without  décomposition.  It  is  decomposed 
by  several  of  the  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  vhioh  disen- 
gage  vapours  of  muriatic  acid  ;  by  carbonate  of  potassa  with  the  aseistaace 
of  heat;  and  by  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  of  the  protozide  of  mereury. 

Sevoral  varieties  of  comraon  sah  are  distinguished  in  commeree  ;  as  stoved 
aaUtfiahery  sait,  bay  sait,  &c.;  but  they  are  characterized  by  modifications 
in  the  size  and  corapactness  of  the  grains,  rather  than  by  any  essential  dif- 
férence in  composition. 

Compotition.  Common  sait,  in  its  pure  state,  consista  of  one  eq.  of 
chlorine  35-42,  and  one  of  sodium  28-8=  58-72.  It  contains  no  water  of 
crystallization.  When  in  solution  it  is  by  some  supposed  to  become  the 
muriate  of  soda  in  conséquence  of  the  décomposition  of  water,  the  hydrog^n 
and  oxygen  of  which  are  alleged  to  couvert  the  chlorine  and  sodium  into  muri- 
atic acid  and  soda.  The  common  sait  of  commerce,  besides  pure  chloride  of 
sodium,  contains,  generally  speaking,  insoluble  roatter,  and  usually  more  or 
less  of  the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
magnésium.  When  pure  it  is  not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  or  ferrocyanoret  of  potassium.  Chloride  of  calcium  ia 
generally  présent  in  very  small  amount  ;  but  the  chloride  of  magnésium 
aometimes  amounts  to  28  parts  in  1000.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  usually  pre- 
«ent,  constituting  variously  from  1  part  to  23^^  in  1000;  and  sulphate  of  mag» 
nesia  is  sometimes  présent  and  sometimes  absent  To  separate  the  eanhs, 
a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  added,  as  long  as  any  preci- 
pitate  is  formed.  The  earths  will  fall  as  carbonates,  and  must  be  separated 
by  filtration,  and  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  will  remaia  in 
solution.  The  sulphate  of  soda  may  then  be  decomposed  by  the  cantious 
addition  of  chloride  of  barium,  which  will  generate  chloride  of  sodium  and 
insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Chloride  of  sodium,  in  small  doses,  aets 
as  a  stimulant  tonic  and  anthelmintic  ;  in  larger  ones  as  a  purgative  and 
emetic.    It  certainly  promotes  digestion,  and  the  almott  unirersal  animal 
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r  it,  proves  it  to  be  a  salutary  stimulus  in  health.  When  taken  in 
lies  than  usual  wiih  food,  il  is  usel'ul  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
ig  greater  tone  to  llie  digestive  organs  in  weakly  children,  may 
iisposition  to  générale  worms.     On  the  sudden  occurrence  of 

it  is  usefully  resorted  to  as  a  styptic,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea- 

en  dry,  and  often  proves  successful  in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood. 

pplied  in  solution  it  is  stimulant,  and  may  be  used  either  locally 

Locally,  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  fomentation  in  sprains 

and  as  a  gênerai  external  application,  it  forms  the  salt-water 
ble  remedy  as  a  tonic  and  excitant  in  depraved  conditions  of  the 
rring  especially  in  children,  and  supposed  to  be  dépendent  on 
s  diathesis.  A  pound  of  sait  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water, 
ion  of  about  the  strength  of  sea-water,  and  suitable  for  a  bath. 
ly  used  as  an  ingrédient  in  stimulating  enemata.  The  dose,  as 
ira  ten  grains  to  a  drachm  ;  as  a  cathartic,  though  seldom  used 
ose,  from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce.  In  doses  of  from  half 
m  ounce,  dissolved  in  four  or  five  tiraes  its  weight  of  water,  it 
roves  a  prompt  and  efficient  emetic,  invigorating  rather  than 
le  powers  of  the  systera.  When  employed  as  a  clyster,  it  may 
16  amount  of  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  dissolved  in  a  pint 

3f  common  sait  in  domestic  economy  as  a  condiment  and  anti- 
îU  known.  In  agriculture  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  manure, 
ts  to  prépare  muriate  of  ammonia,  as  also  to  form  sulphate  of 
view  to  its  conversion  afterwards  into  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is 
;mical  agent  in  preparing  the  biniodide  of  mercury  of  the  Edin- 

Acidum  Muriaticum,  Dub.,  Lond.;  Acidura  Muriaticum  Purum, 
'hlorinii,  Dub.,  Ed.;  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum,  U.  S., 
Dub.;  Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Mite,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.; 

ChlorinatsE,  Lond.;  Plumbi  Chloridum,  Lond.;  Pulvis  Salinus 
Dub.;  Soda^  Murias  Purum,  Ed.;  Sodae  Sulphas,  Lond.,  Ed., 
nelas  Praecipitatum,  Dub.  B. 


» 


SOLIDAGO.   U.  S.  Seœndary. 
Golden-rod. 


:.%kifc 


l'es  of  Solidago  odora."   U.  S.  ■      - 

,  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua. — Ndt.  Ord.  Compositae 
De  Candolle,  Asteraceis,  Lindley. 

Calyx  imbricated,  scales  closed.  Radical  florcls  about  five, 
eptaclc  naked,  punctate.  Fappus  simple  pilose.  Nutlall. 
t'ery  abundant  genus,  including,  according  to  Eaton's  enumera- 
s  of  sixty  species  belonging  to  thia  country.  Of  thèse  the  S. 
5  ofHcinal.  The  S.  Tlrgaurea,  which  is  common  to  the  United 
Europe,  was  formerly  directed  by  the  Dublin  Collège  ;  but  was 
e  last  édition  of  their  Pharraacopœia.  It  is  astringent,  and  has 
îd  to  possess  lithontriptic  virtues. 

odora.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  2061  ;  Bigelow,  ^m.  Med.  Bot.  i. 
sweet-scented  golden-rod  has  a  perennial  creeping  root,  and  a 
t,  pubescent  stem,  which  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The 
issile,  linear  lanceolate,  entire,  acuté,  rough  at  the  margin,  else- 
ih,  and,  according  to  Bigelow,  covered  with  pellucid  dots.    The 
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flowera  are  of  a  de«p  golden-yellow  eolour,  and  are  arranged  in  a  terminaly 
compound,  panicled  raceme,  ihe  branches  of  which  apread  almost  horizon- 
tally,  are  each  accompanied  by  a  flinall  leaf,  and  support  the  flowers  otk 
downy  pedicels,  which  put  forth  from  the  upper  aide  of  the  peduncle,  and° 
hâve  small  linear  bractes  at  their  base.  The  florets  of  the  ray  are  ligulate» 
oblong,  and  obtuse  ;  those  of  the  disk  funnel-shaped,  with  acuie  segments. 

The  plant  grows  in  woods  and  fields  ihroughout  the  United  States,  and  is 
in  flower  from  August  to  October.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  officinal  portion» 
hâve  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  agreeable  taste.  Thèse  properties 
dépend  on  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water. 
It  is  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  eolour,  and  lighter  than  water. 

Médical  Propertia  and  Uiea.  Golden-roid  is  aromatic,  moderately  stimu- 
lant and  carminative,  and,  Hke  other  substances  of  the  same  class,  diaphoretic 
when  given  in  warm  infusion.  It  may  be  used  to  relieve  pain  arising  from 
flatulence,  to  allay  nausea,  and  to  cover  the  taste  or  correct  the  opération  of 
unpleasant  or  irritating  medicines.  For  thèse  purposes  it  may  be  given  in 
infusion.  The  volatile  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  employed  in  the  Eastem 
States.  Âccording  to  Pursh,  the  dried  flowers  are  used  as  a  pleasant  and 
wbolesome  substilute  for  common  tea.  W. 


SPIGELIA.  U.S.,L(md.,Ed. 
Pinkroot. 

"  The  root  of  Spigelia  Marilandica."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Spigelia  Marilandica. 
Radix."  Lond. 

Cf.  Syn.  SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA.  Radix,  Dub. 

Spigélie  da  MsryUnd,  Fr.;  Spigelie,  Oerm.i  Spigelia,  Ital. 

Spioklia.  Séx.  Syit.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Gentianie, 
Jut*.;  Spigeliaceœ,  Martiua,  Lindley. 

6en.Ch.  Calyx  five-parted.  CoroUa  funnel-shaped,  border  five-deft, 
equal.    Capnde  didymous,  two-celled,  four-valved,  many-seeded.  NtUtaU. 

There  are  two  species  of  Spigelia  which  hâve  attracted  attention  as  anthel- 
mintics,  the  S.  anthelmintica  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  S.  Marilandica  of  this  country.  The  former  is  an  annual  plant,  used 
only  in  the  countries  where  it  grows,  the  latter  is  much  employed  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Spigelia  Marilandica.  WiM.  S^.  Plant,  i.  826;  Bigelow,  jlm.  Med.  Bot. 
i.  142  ;  Barton,  Med.  Bot.  ii.  75.  The  Carolina  pink  is  an  herbaceous 
plant  with  a  perennial  root,  which  sends  off  numerous  fibrous  branches. 
The  stems,  several  of  which  rise  from  the  same  root,  are  simple,  erect,  four- 
sided,  nearly  smooth,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  high.  The  teaves 
are  opposite,  sessile,  ovate  lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  and  smooth,  with 
the  veins  and  margins  slightly  pnbescent.  Each  stem  terminâtes  in  a  spike, 
which  leans  to  one  side,  and  supports  from  four  to  twelve  flowers  with  very 
short  peduncles.  The  ealyx  is  persistent,  with  five  long,  subulate,  slightly 
serrate  leaves,  reflexed  in  the  ripe  fruit.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  and 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  the  tnbe  inflated  in  the  middle,  and  the 
border  divided  into  five  acute,  spreading  segments.  It  is  of  a  rich  carminé 
eolour  externally,  becoming  paler  at  the  base,  and,  orange-yellow  within. 
The  edges  of  the  segments  are  slightly  tinged  with  green.  The  stamens,. 
though  apparently  very  short,  and  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
between  the  segments,  may  1>e  traced  down  its  internai  surface  to  the  base. 
The  anthen  are  oblong,  heart-shaped ;  the  germ  superior,  ovate;  the  style 
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length  of  the  coroUa,  and  terminating  in  a  linear  fringed  stigma  pro- 
)nsiderably  beyond  it.  The  capsule  is  double,  consisting  of  two 
globular,  one-celled  portions,  and  containing  many  seeds. 
lant  is  a  native  of  oiir  Southern  and  South-western  States,  being 
ever  found  north  of  the  Poiomac.  It  grows  in  rich  soils  on  the 
if  woods,  and  flowers  from  May  to  July.  The  root  is  the  part 
d  as  officinal  in  the  Uniled  States  Pharmacopœia.  The  drug  was 
coUected  in  Georgia  and  the  neighbouring  States  by  the  Creek 
okee  Indians,  who  disposed  of  it  to  the  white  traders.  The  whole 
3  gathered  and  dried,  and  came  to  us  in  baies  or  casks.  After 
ation  of  the  Indians,  the  supply  of  spigelia  from  this  source  very 
linished,  and  has  now  nearly  if  not  entirely  failed.  The  conse- 
as  for  a  time  a  great  scarcity  and  increase  in  the  price  of  the  drug: 
source  of  supply  was  opened  from  the  Western  and  South-westerft 
d  it  is  now  again  plentiful.  As  we  receive  spigelia  at  présent,  it 
if  not  exclusively  in  the  root,  without  the  stem  and  leaves.  We 
I  informed  that  most  of  it  cornes  in  casks  or  baies  from  St.  Louis,  by 
if  New  Orléans.  That  contained  in  casks  is  to  be  preferred,  as  less 
le  damp  and  mouldy. 

lies.  Pinkroot  consists  of  numerous  slender,  branching,  crooked, 
fibres,  frora  three  to  six  inches  long,  attached  to  a  knotty  head  or 
.'hich  exhibits  traces  of  the  stems  of  former  years.  It  is  of  a  brown- 
lowish-brown  colour  exlernally,  of  a  faint  smell,  and  a  sweeiish, 
itter,  not  very  disagreeable  laste.  Its  virtues  are  extracted  by  boil- 
.  The  root,  analyzed  by  M.  Feneulle,  yielded  a  fixed  and  vola- 
sraall  quantity  of  resin,  a  bitter  substance  supposed  to  be  the  active 
a  mucilaginous  saccharine  matter,  albumen,  gallic  acid,  the  ma- 
)iassa  and  lime,  &c.,  and  woody  fibre.  The  principle  upon  which 
3  of  the  root  are  thought  to  dépend,  is  brown,  of  a  bitter  nauseous 
that  of  the  purgative  matter  of  the  leguminous  plants,  and  when 
rnally,  produces  vertigo  and  a  kind  of  intoxication. 
ilks  of  the  dried  plant  are  oval  below  the  first  pair  of  leaves,  and 
ime  obscurely  four-sided.  The  leaves,  when  good,  hâve  a  fresh 
îolour,  and  an  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  tea.  In  taste  they 
the  root,  and  afTorded  to  M.  Feneulle  nearly  the  same  principles. 
itity,  however,  of  the  bitter  substance  was  less,  corresponding 
inferior  efïicacy.  This  circumstance  should  cause  their  rejection 
hops,  as  the  inequality  in  power  of  the  two  portions  of  the  plant 
1  to  uncertainly  in  the  resuit,  when  ihey  are  both  employed.  The 
is  wisely  directed  by  iho  Pharmacopœias. 

)ts  are  sometimes  mixed  wilh  those  of  other  plants,  particularly  of 
le  which  twines  round  the  stem  of  the  Spigelia.  Thèse  are  long, 
rooked,  yellowish,  thickly  set  with  short  capillary  fibres,  and 
aller  and  lighter-coloured  than  the  pinkroot.  They  should  be 
before  the  latter  is  used.  The  activity  of  spigelia  is  somewhat 
i  by  time. 

Pinkroot  is  generally  considered  among 
In  the  ordinary  dose  it  usually  produces 
more  largely  given  it  acts  as  a  cathartic, 
equal  and  uncertain  in  ils  opération;  in  over-doses  it  excites  the 
I,  and  détermines  to  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  vertigo,  dimness  of 
ated  pupils,  spasms  of  the  facial  muscles,  and  sometimes  even  to 
)nvulsion8.  Spasmodic  movements  of  the  eyelids  hâve  been  ob- 
ong  the  most  common  attendants  of  its  narcotic  action.  The  death 
Idren,  who  expired  in  convulsions,  was  attributed  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
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to  the  influence  of  spigelia.  The  nareotic^eflects  are  said  to  be  less  apt  ta 
occur  when  ihe  medicine  purges,  and  to  be  alto^ther  obviated  by  combining 
it  with  calhartics.  The  danger  frotn  ils  employaient  canaot  be  great;  as  it  ia 
in  very  gênerai  use  in  the  United  States,  both  in  regular  and  doinestic  prac- 
lice,  and  we  never  hear  at  présent  of  serions  conséquences.  Ita  eifects  upon 
the  nervous  System  hâve  been  erroneously  conjectured  to  dépend  on  other 
roots  sometimes  mized  with  the  genuine.  The  vermifuge  properties  of  spi- 
gelia were  first  learned  from  the  Cherokee  Indians.  They  nrere  made  Icnown 
to  the  médical  profession  by  Drs.  Lining,  Garden,  and  Chalmers,  of  South 
Carolina.  The  remedy  stands  at  présent  in  this  country  at  the  head  of  the 
anthelmintics.  It  has  aiso  been  recommended  in  infantile  rémittents  and  other 
fébrile  diseases  ;  but  it  is  entitled  to  littie  confidence  in  thèse  complainte. 

It  may  be  given  in  substance  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root 
for  a  child  three  or  four  years  old,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  for  an  adolt 
from  one  to  two  drachme,  to  be  repeated  moming  and  evening  for  several 
days  successively,  and  then  foliowed  by  a  brisk  cathartic.  The  practice  of 
prceeding  ita  use  by  an  emetic  has  been  generally  abandoned.  It  is  fre- 
quently  given  in  combination  with  calomel.  The  infusion,  however,  is  the 
most  common  form  of  administration.  (See  Infusum  Spigelise.)  It  is 
usually  combined  with  senna  or  some  other  cathartic,  to  ensure  ita  action 
on  the  bowels.  A  préparation  generally  kept  in  the  shops  and  much  pre- 
scribed  by  physicians,  under  the  name  of  worm  tea,  consiets  of  pink-root, 
senna,  manna,  and  savine,  mixed  togelher,  in  various  proportions,  to  suit 
the  views  of  différent  individuals.  Spigelia  may  aIso  be  given  in  the  form  of 
extract. 

Off.Prtp.  Infusum  Spigeli»,  U.S.  W. 


SPIRAA.  V.S.  Secondary. 
Hardhack. 

"  The  root  of  Spirsa  tomentosa."  D.  S. 

Spiilea.  Sex.  Sytt.  Icosandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Rosaceœ. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  spreading,  five-cleft,  inferior.  Petah  five,  equal,  round- 
ish.  Slamens  numerous,  exserted.  Capsules  three  to  twelve,  internally  bi- 
Talve,  each  one  to  three-seeded.  NvUlaU. 

Spirsea  tomentosa.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1056  ;  Rafinesqne,  Med.  Flor. 
vol.  ii.  This  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  numerons 
simple,  erect,  round,  downy,  and  purplish  stems,  furnished  with  altemaie 
leaves  closely  set  upon  very  short  footstalks.  The  leaves  are  ovale  lanceo- 
late,  unequslly  serrate,  soraewhat  pointed  at  both  ends,  dark  green  on  their 
npper  surface,  whitish  and  tomentose  beneath.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beau- 
tifnl  red  or  purple  colour,  and  disposed  in  terminal,  compound,  crowded 
apikes  or  racemes. 

The  hardhack  flourishes  in  low  grounds,  from  New  England  to  Carolina, 
but  is  most  abundant  in  the  Northern  States.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
AU  parts  of  it  are  médicinal.  The  root,  though  designated  in  the  Pharma- 
copœia,  is,  according  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives,  the  least  valuable  portion.  The 
taste  of  the  plant  is  bitter  and  powerfully  astringent.  Among  its  constitu- 
ents  are  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  bitter  extractive.  Water  exttacts  its  sensible 
properties  and  médicinal  virtuea. 

Médical  Properties  ami  Uses.  Spirsa  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  may 
be  used  in  diarrhœa,  choiera  infantum,  and  other  complainte  in  which  astrin- 
gents are  indicated.     la  conséquence  of  its  tonic  powem  it  is  pectiliarly 
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ses  of  debility  ;  and,  froiii  the  sarae  cause,  should  not  be  given 
xislence  of  inflaramatory  action,  or  fébrile  excitement.  It  is 
)een  employed  by  ihe  aborigines  of  our  couniry  ;  but  was  first 
3  notice  of  the  médical  profession  by  Ur.  Cogswell,  of  Hartford, 
It.  It  is  said  to  be  less  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach  thaa 
:tringents. 

in  which  it  is  best  administered  is  that  of  an  extract,  prepared 
ig  the  décoction  of  the  leaves,  stems,  or  root.  The  dose  is  from 
grains,  repeated  several  times  a  day.  A  décoction  prepared  by 
nce  of  the  plant  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  given  in  ihe  dose  of 
uidounces.  W. 


SPONGIA.  U.S.,Ed.:'':":.. 

éponge.    ,    /„;:...,..  ..  ...,^i 

officinalis."  C/.S'..  j^c/.  "  ■       '■    '      ■•■-;■ 

SPONGIA  OFFICINALIS.  Dub. 

;  Badeschwamin,  Gcrm.;  Spugna,  liai.;  Esponjn,  Span.,  Portug  ;  lafun^, 

le  is  now  generally  admiited  to  be  an  animal.  It  is  charac- 
a  flexile,  fixed,  torpid,  polyniorphous  animai,  composed  either 

fibres,  or  masses  of  small  spires  interwoven  togeiher,  and 
a  geiatinous  flesh  full  of  small  mouths  on  its  surface,  by  which 
id  ejects  water."  More  tlian  two  hundred  and  fifty  species 
scribed  by  naturalisls,  of  which  several  are  probably  employed, 
Spongia  offidnalis  is  the  only  one  designaled  in  the  Pharmaco- 
!y  inhabit  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  they  are  fixed  to  rocks 
1  bodies  ;  and  are  most  abundant  within  the  tropics.  They  are 
efly  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas,  and  in  those  of  the 
est  Indies.  In  the  Grecian  Archipelago  many  persons  dérive 
,  altogether  from  diving  for  sponges.  When  first  collected  they 
d  in  a  geiatinous  coating,  which  forms  part  of  the  animal,  and  is 

washing  with  water.  Large  quantities  of  the  coarser  kinds  are 
m  the  Bahamas  ;  but  the  finest  and  most  esteemed  are  brought 
diterranean. 

s  fonnd  in  commerce,  is  in  yellowish-brown  masses  of  various 
ize,  light,  porous,  elastic,  and  composed  of  fine,  flexible,  tena- 
inierwoven  in  the  form  of  cells  and  meshes.  It  usually  contains 
inute  fragments  of  coral  or  stone,  or  small  shells,  from  which  it 
d  before  it  can  be  used  for  ordinary  purposes.  Sponge  is  pre- 
icerating  it  for  several  days  in  cold  water,  beating  it  in  order  to 

concrétions  which  it  contains,  and  dissolving  what  cannot  thus 

of  the  calcareous  matter  by  muriatic  acid  diluled  with  thirty 
ter.  By  this  process,  it  is  rendered  perfectly  soft,  and  fit  for 
It  may  be  bleached  by  steeping  il  in  water  impregiiated  with 
acid,  or  by  exposure  in  a  moist  slate  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 
ded  for  surgical  purposes,  the  softest,  finest,  and  most  elastic 
•uld  be  selected;  for  forming  burrU.  sponge,  the  coarser  will 
Ily  well. 

',  to  M.  Hatchett,  the  chemical  constituents  of  sponge  are  gelatin, 
Ibumen,  common  sait,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  présence  of 
lica,  iron,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  lias  also  been  detected;  and 
bromine  combined  with  sodium  and  potassium  are  among  the 
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ingrédient!.  From  the  expérimenta  of  Mr.  Crooekewit,  it  woold  appear  thaï 
sponge  'u  closely  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with  the  fibroîn  of  Mulder 
difiering  from  it  only  in  containing  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphoms.  {Jinnat. 
der  Ckem.  und  Pharm.,  xlviii.  43.)  Fibroîn  ia  an  animal  piinciple  found  bj 
Mulder  in  the  interior  of  the  fibres  of  silk. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Sponge,  in  it«  unallered  state,  ia  noi 
emplpyed  as  a  medicine  ;  but  in  conséquence  of  its  softness,  porosity,  anc 
property  of  iiabibing  liquids,  it  is  very  useful  in  surgical  opérations.  From 
the  same  qualities  it  may  be  advantageouily  applied  over  certain  nlcers,  th( 
irritating  sanies  from  which  it  removes  by  absorption.  Gompressed  npon  i 
bleeding  vessel,  it  is  sometimes  useful  for  promoting  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  especially  in  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils.  In  the  shape  of  sponge 
tent  it  is  also  useful  for  dilating  sinuses.  This  is  prepared  by  dipping  sponge 
inlo  melted  wax,  compressing  it  between  two  flat  surfaces  till  the  wax  hardens, 
and  then  cutiing  it  into  pièces  of  a  proper  form  and  size.  By  the  beat  of  the 
body  the  wax  becomes  soft,  and  the  sponge,  expanding  by  the  imbibition  ol 
moisture,  gradually  dilates  the  wound  or  ulcer  in  which  it  may  be  placod. 
Reduced  to  the  state  of  charcoal  by  heat,  sponge  has  long  been  used  as  g 
remedy  in  goitre.  (See  Spongia  Uita.)  Its  efiic3cy  in  ihis  complaint,  whicb 
was  formerly  considered  very  doubtful  by  many  pbysicians,  has  been  geoe- 
nlly  admitted  since  the  discoveiy  of  iodine. 

Off.Prtp.  Spongia  Usto,  U.  S.,  Dub.  W. 

STANNUM.  u.  s.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Tin. 

Etain,  Pr.f  Zinn,  Otrm.;  SUfrno,  Ao).;  Eitanno,  8fan, 

Tin  is  one  of  those  metals  which  hâve  been  known  from  the  eadiest  âges. 
It  exista  in  the  earth  generally  as  an  oxide  {tin  ttone  and  wood  tin),  rarely 
as  a  sulphuret  {tin  pyrite»),  and  is  by  no  means  generally  diffused.  It  is 
fonnd  in  England,  Spain,  Gerraany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  in  Europe;  in 
tke  island  of  Banca  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  in  Asia;  and  in  Chili  and 
Mexico.  Â  valuable  tin  ore  has  been  lately  discovered  in  the  United  States, 
al  Jackson,  New  Harapshire.  The  Cornwall  mines  are  the  most  celebrated 
f  and  productive,  but  those  of  Asia  furnish  the  purest  tin.    The  métal  ia 

1  extracled  from  the  native  oxide.    When  this  occors  in  ita  purest  slate,  under 

the  form  of  detacbed  roandish  grains,  ealled  ttream  tin,  the  réduction  is 
•fected  simply  by  heating  with  charcoaL  When  the  oxide  is  extracted  from 
mines,  ealled  mine  tin,  it  requires  to  be  freed,  by  pounding  and  washmg, 
from  the  adbering  gangue;  after  which  it  is  roasied  to  drive  off  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  antimony,  and  finally  reduced  in  fumacee  by  means  of  stone 
coal.  The  mstal,  as  thus  obtaineid,  is  not  pure.  To  render  it  so  it  requires 
to  be  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  whereby  the  pure  tin  entera  fîrst  into  fusion, 
and  is  thus  separated  from  the  impurities,  which  consist  of  tin  united  with 
oopper,  arsenic,  iron,  and  antimony.  The  pure  métal,  thn*  obtained,  is  tbe 
grain-tin  of  (he  English  ;  while  the  impure  residue,  after  being  fwed,  con- 
atitutes  bloek-tin. 

Propertie».  Tin  is  a  malléable,  rather  soft  métal,  of  a  silver-white  eoloar, 
and  possessing  considérable  brilliancy.  It  occurs  in  the  shops,  beaten  out  ioto 
4hin  leaves,  ealled  tin/oil.  It  undergoes  but  a  superficial  larnish  in  the  air. 
Ita  taste  is  slight,  and,  when  rubbed,  it  exhales  a  peculiar  smell.  Its  ductility 
and  tenaoity  are  small,  and,  when  bent  to  and  fro,  it  emita  a  erackling  noiae< 
which  is  characlaristie  of  thia  mctal.    Ita  sp.  gr.  ia  7'S9,  melting  point  449*i 
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eqniralent  nnmber  58*9,  and  ijinbol  Sd.  It  fornss  three  ozides,  a  protoxide, 
•esqaioxide,  and  deutozide.  The  protoxide  is  of  a  grayisb-black  colour,  and 
consiste  of  one  eq.  of  tin  58-9,  and  one  of  ozygen  8=66-9.  'J'he  setquioxide 
is  gray,  and  is  composed  of  two  eqs.  of  tin  117*8,  and  three  of  oxygen  24= 
141*8.  Tlie  deutoxide  is  of  a  while  colour,  and  constitutes  the  native  oxide. 
It  consiste  of  one  eq.  of  tin  S8-9,  and  two  of  oxygen  16=  74-9. 

The  tin  of  commerce  is  ofien  impure,  being  contaminated  with  other 
metals,  introduced  by  fraud,  or  présent  in  conséquence  of  the  mode  of  ex- 
traction from  the  ore.  A  high  spécifie  gravity  is  an  indication  of  impurity. 
When  iu  colour  has  a  blnish  or  grayish  cast,  the  présence  of  copper,  lead, 
iron,  or  antimony  may  be  suspecied.  Arsenic  renders  it  whiter,  but  at  the 
•ame  time  harder  than  natural;  and  lead,  copper,  and  iron  cause  it  to  become 
brittle.  'Pure  tin  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  a  white  powder  {deutoxide), 
withont  being  dissolved.  Boiled  with  muriatic  acid,  it forms  a  solution  which 
gives  a  white  precipitate  with  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.  A  blue  precipi- 
tate  with  this  test  indicates  iron  ;  a  brown  one,  copper;  and  a  violet-blue  one, 
both  iron  and  copper.  If  lead  be  présent,  a  precipitate  will  be  produced  by 
nilphate  of  magnesia.  The  Malacca  and  Banca  tin,  and  the  English  grain- 
tin  are  the  purest  kinds  found  in  commerce.  Block  tin  and  the  métal  ob- 
tained  from  Germany  are  al  ways  of  inferior  quality.  The  common  tin  of  the 
ihops  has  a  density  of  about  7*66. 

Ùies,  Tin  entera  into  the  composition  of  bronze,  bell-metal,  pewter,  and 
plumbers'  solder.  It  is  used  aiso  in  making  tin-plate,  in  silvering  looking- 
glasses,  and  in  forming  the  solution  of  bichloride  of  tin,  a  combination 
easential  to  the  perfection  of  the  scarlet  dye.  It  is  employed  in  fabricaiing 
Tarious  vessels  and  instruments,  useful  in  domestic  economy  and  the  arte. 
Being  unafiected  by  weak  acids,  it  forms  a  good  malerial  for  vessels  intended 
for  boiling  opérations  in  pharmacy.  For  ite  médical  properties,  see  Pulvi» 
Statmi. 

Off.  Prtp.  Polvis  Slanni,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  B. 

STAPHISAGRIA.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Stavesacre. 

**DeIphtnium  Staphisagria.  Semina."  Lond.  "Seeds  of  Delphininm 
Staphisagria."  Ed. 

Off.Syn.  DELPHINIUM  STAPHISAGRIA.  Semina,  Zh/fc. 
StapliiMÏgre,  Fr.;  Slephanakraut,  Laaaekraul,   Oerm.;  StaGugria,   Italg    Abarrus, 

DxLPHmniM.  See  DELPHINIUM. 

Delphiniitm  Staphigagna.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1231  ;  Woodv.  Med. 
Bol,  p.  471.  t.  168.  Stavesacre  is  a  handsome  annual  or  biennial  plant,  one 
or  two  feet  high,  with  a  simple,  erect,  downy  stem,  and  palmate,  five  or 
seven-lobed  leaves,  supported  on  hairy  footstalks.  The  ilowers  are  bluish  or 
purple,  in  terminal  racemes,  with  pedicels  twice  as  long  as  the  flower,  and 
bracteoles  inserted  at  the  base  of  ihe  pedicel.  The  nectary  is  four-leaved  and 
•horler  than  the  petals,  which  are  five  in  number,  the  uppermost  projected 
backward  so  as  to  form  a  spur,  which  encloses  two  spurs  of  the  upper  leaflete 
of  the  nectary.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  straight,  oblong  capsules.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

Propertie».  Stavesacre  seeds  are  large,  irregularly  triangular,  wrinkled, 
extemally  brown,  intemally  whiiish  and  oily.  They  hâve  a  slight  but  dis- 
agieeable  odour,  and  an  extremely  acrid,  bitter,  bot,  nauseous  taste.  Tbeir 
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virtnes  are  extracted  by  water  and  alcohol.  Analyzed  bf  MM.  Lassaiga 
and  FeneuUe,  they  yielded  a  brovrn  and  a  yellow  bitter  principle,  a  volatil 
oil,  a  fîxed  oil,  albumen,  an  azotized  substance,  a  miicilaginous  saccharini 
matter,  minerai  sait»,  and  a  peculiar  vegetable  alkali  calied  delphint  o 
delphinia,  which  exista  in  the  seeds  combined  with  an  excess  of  mali 
acid.  It  is  white,  pulvérulent,  inodorous,  of  a  bitter  acrid  taste,  fusible  b; 
heat  and  becoming  hard  and  brittle  upon  cooling,  slighlly  soluble  in  col 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  capable  of  forming  salts  will 
the  acids.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  décoction  of  the  seeds  with  magnesia 
coUecting  the  preeipitate,  and  treating  it  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  th 
delphinia  and  yields  it  upon  evaporation.  According  to  M.  Couerbe,  it  i 
impure  as  thus  obtained,  consisting  of  three  distinct  principles — one  of 
résinons  nature  separated  from  its  solution  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  by  tb 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  another  distingiiiihed  by  its  iasolubility  in  ether,  am 
namcd  by  M.  Couerbe  staphiseàn,  and  the  third  soluble  boih  in  alcohol  an( 
ether,  and  deserving  lo  be  considered  as  pure  delphinia.  {Jowm.  de  Pharm. 
xix.  519.) 

•Médical  Propertiet  and  Uses.  The  seeds  were  formerly  used  as  ai 
emelic  and  catnartic,  but  hâve  been  abandoned  in  conséquence  of  the  vio 
lence  of  their  action.  Powdered  and  mized  with  lard  they  are  employed  il 
aome  cutaneous  diseases,  and  to  destroy  lice  in  the  hair.  An  infusion  ii 
vinegar  bas  been  applied  to  the  sarae  purpose.  Dr.  Tumbull  states  that  h 
has  employed  a  Btrong  tincture  with  advantage  as  an  embrocation  in  rheu 
matic  affections.  In  some  countries  the  seeds  are  used  to  intoxicate  fish  ii 
the  same  manner  as  the  Cocculus  Indicus.  Delphinia  is  highiy  poisonoui 
in  small  doses,  exerting  its  effects  chiefly  on  t^e  nervous  System.  This 
at  least,  was  the-  statement  made  in  relation  to  it  before  the  appearance  o 
Dr.  TurabuU's  work.  On  the  Médical  Properties  of  the  Ranvmctdacett 
According  to  this  author,  pure  delphinia  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  thre( 
or  four  grains  a  day,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  each,  without  exciting  vomit 
ing,  and  without  produoing  rouch  intestinal  irritation,  though  it  sometimei 
purges.  In  most  instances  it  proves  dioretic,  and  gives  rise  to  .sensatiom 
of  heat  and  tingling  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Extemally  employed,  i 
acis  like  veratria,  and  is  applicable  to  the  same  complaints;  but,  according 
to  Dr.  Tumbull,  produces  more  redness  and  burning,  and  less  tingling  thaï 
that  substance.  He  has  employed  it  in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  para 
iysis,  and  in  the  last  complaint  considéra  it  préférable  to  veratria.  It  maj 
be  applied  by  friction,  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  alcoholic  solution,  ii 
proportions  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  the  alkali  to  an  ounce  ol 
the  vehicle;  and  the  friction  should  be  continued  till  a  pungent  sensation  ii 
produced.  W. 
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STATICE.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Marsh  Rosemary. 

"  The  root  of  Statice  Caroliniana."  U.  S. 

Statick.  Sex.  Sytt.  Pentandria  Pentagynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Plumbagi 
naces. 

Oen.  Ch.  Calyx  one-leaved,  entire,  plaited,  scariose.  Pétale  five.  Seei 
one,  superior.   mtttaU. 

Stattce  CaroHniana.  Walter,  Flor.  Car.  118;  Bigelow,  .3m.  Med.  Bot. 
ii.  51.  This  is  considered  by  Nuttall,  Torrey,  and  some  other  botanists,  ai 
a  mère  variety  of  the  Statice  lÀmomum  of  Europe.     Pursh,  Bigelow,  and 
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others  foUow  Walter  in  considering  it  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is  an  indi- 
genous  maritime  plant,  with  a  perennial  root,  sending  up  annaaily  tufis  of 
leaves,  which  are  obdvate  or  cuneiform,  entire,  obtuse,  mucronatet  smooth, 
and  supporied  on  long  footitalks.  They  difler  Trom  the  leaves  of  the  S. 
lÀmortium  in  being  perfectly  flat  on  the  margin,  while  the  latter  are  undu- 
lated.  The  flower-stem  is  round,  smooth,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  sending  off  near  its  snmmit  numerous  alternate  snbdividing 
branches,  \vhich  terminate  in  spilses,  and  form  altogether  a  loose  panicle. 
The  fiovrers  are  small,  bluish-pnrple,  erect,  upon  one  side  only  of  the  com- 
mon  peduncle,  with  a  mucronate  scaly  bracte  at  the  base  of  each,  a  fîve» 
angled,  five-toothed  calyz,  and  spatulate,  obtuse  pelais. 

Marsh  rosemary  grows  in  the  sait  marshes  along  the  seacoast,  from 
New  England  to  Florida,  and  flowers  in  Augnst  and  September.  The  root, 
which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is  large,  spindle-shaped  or  branched,  fleshy, 
compact,  rough,  and  of  a  purplish-brown  colour.  It  is  bitter  and  extremely 
astringent  to  the  taste,  but  without  odour.  Mr.  Edward  Parrish,  of  Phila- 
delphia,  found  it  to  contain  tannic  acid,  gum,  extraetive,  albumen,  volatile 
oil,  resin,  caoutchouc,  colouring  matler,  lignin,  and  varions  aalts,  among  which 
were  comroon  sait  and  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magfnesia.  The  proportion 
of  tannic  acid  was  12-4  per  cent.  {^m.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xiv.  116.) 

Médical  Properlies  <md  Uses.  Statice  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  New  England,  is  much  em- 
ployed.  It  may  be  nsed  for  ail  the  purposes  for  which  kino  and  catechn 
are  given  ;  bot  its  chief  popular  application  is  to  aphthous  and  ulcerative 
affections  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Dr.  Baylies,  of  Massachusetts,  found  it 
highiy  useful  in  cynanche  maligna,  both  as  an  internai  and  local  remedy. 
It  is  employed  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  décoction.  W. 

STILLINGIA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Queeri  s-root. 

"  The  root  of  Stillingia  sylvatica."  U.  S. 

STII.LINOIA.     Sex.  Syst.  Monœcia  Mouadelphia. — Ifat.  Ord.  Euphorbi- 


Gen.  Ch.  Mals.  Involucre  hemispherical,  roany-flowered,  or  wanting. 
Calyx  tubular,  eroded.  Slamena  two  and  three,  exserted.  Fbmale.  Calyx 
one-flowered,  inferior.  Styk  trifid.  Capsule  three-grained.  Nutlall. 

Stillingia  sylvatica.  Willd.  t^.  Plant,  iv.  588.  This  is  an  indigenons 
perennial  plant,  with  herbaceous  stems,  and  alternate,  sessile,  oblong  or 
faneeolate  oblong,  obtuse,  serrulate  leaves,  tapering  at  the  base,  and  aceom- 
panied  with  stipules.  The  maie  and  female  flowers  are  distinct  tipon  the 
same  plant,  l'hey  are  yellow,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  spike,  of  which 
the  upper  part  is  occupied  by  the  maie,  the  lower  by  the  female  flowers. 
The  maie  florets  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  bracteal  scales. 

The  plant  grows  in  pine  barrens,  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  When  wounded,  it  einits  a  milky  juice.  The  root,  which 
is  the  part  used,  is  large,  thick,  and  woody.  We  are  not  acquainled  with  ils 
précise  properties  ;  but  understand  ihat  it  is  much  employed  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  said  to  be  purgative  and  alterative  ;  and  probably  possesses 
more  or  less  of  the  acrid  qiiality  comraon  to  the  Euphorbiaceœ.  Il  is  used 
in  lues  venerea,  obstinale  cutaneous  affections,  and  otber  complaints  which 
are  luually  treated  with  sarsaparilla.  W. 
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STRAMONII  FOLIA.  U.S.,  Lond. 
Stramonium  Leaves. 

"  The  leaves  of  Datnra  Stramonium."  U.  S.  "  Datant  '  Stramoniam. 
Jb/ia."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  STRAMONIUM.  Herb  of  Datura  Stramonium.  Thomapftt. 
Ed.;    STRAMONIUM.  DATURA  STRAMONIUM.  Herba.  Dub. 

STRAMONII  RADIXrir.5. 
Stramonium  Root. 
"  The  root  of  Datora  Stramonium."  U.  S, 

\  STRAMONII  SEMEN.  £/;  S. 

Stramonium  Seed. 

"  The  seeds  of  Datura  Stramonium."  U.  S. 

Off.  Sun.  STRAMONII  SEMINA.  Datura  Stramonium.  Semina.  Lond.! 
STRAMONIUM.  DATURA  STRAMONIUM.  Semina.  Dub. 

Thornapple;  Stramoinc,  Pomme  épineuse,  Fr.,-  Stechapfel,  Germ.,-  Stramonio,  JtcL; 
Ddramonio,  Span. 

Datdra.  Sex.  Sust.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nul.  Ord.  Solanaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Coroua  funnel-shiiped,  plaited.  Calyx  tubular,  angular,  deci- 
<laoiM.  Copsufe  four-vaWed.  Wxlld. 

Datura  Stramonium.  Willd.  i^.  Pkmt.  i.  1008  ;  Bigelow,  jîm.  Med. 
Bot.  i.  17;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  197.  t.  74.  The  thornapple  isan  annual 
plant,  of  rank  and  vigorous  growth,  usually  about  three  feet  high,  but  in  a 
very  rich  soil  sometimes  rising  six  feet  or  more.  The  root  is  large,  whitish, 
and  furnished  with  numerous  fibres.  The  stem  is  erect,  round,  smooth, 
somevrhat  shining,  simple  below,  dichoioraous  above,  with  numerous  spread- 
ing  branches.  The  leaves,  which  stand  on  short  round  footstalks  in  the 
forks  of  the  stem,  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  of  an  ovate  triangular  form, 
irregularly  sinuated  and  toothed  at  the  edges,  unequal  at  the  base,  of  a  dark- 
green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pale  beneath.  The  flowers  are  large, 
axillary,  solitary,  and  peduncled  ;  having  a  tubular,  pentangular,  five-toothed 
calyx,  and  a  funnel-shaped  coroUa  with  a  long  tube,  and  a  waved  plaited 
border,  terminating  in  five  acuminate  teeth.  The  upper  portion  of  the  calyx 
falls  with  the  deniduous  parts  of  the  flower,  leaving  its  base,  which  becoraes 
reflexed  and  remains  attached  to  the  fruit.  This  is  a  large,  fleshy,  roundish 
ovate,  four-valved,  four-celled  capsule,  thickly  covered  with  sharp  spines, 
and  containing  numerous  seeds  attached  to  a  longitudinal  réceptacle  in  the 
centre  of  each  cell.     It  opens  at  the  summit. 

Dr.  Bigelow  describes  two  varieties  of  this  species  of  Stramonium,  one 
with  green  stems  and  white  ilowers;  the/other  with  a  dark-reddish  stem, 
ininuiely  dotted  with  green,  and  purplish  flowers  striped  with  deep  purple 
on  the  inside.  The  latter  variety,  liowever,  is  considered  by  most  botanista 
as  a  distinct  species,  being  the  D.  Tatula  of  Linn.  The  properlies  of  both 
are  the  same. 

It  is  doubtful  to  what  country  this  plant  originally  belonged.  Many 
European  botanists  refer  it  to  North  America,  while  we  in  return  trace  it  to 
the  old  continent.     Nattall  considers  it  as  having  originated  in  South  Ame- 
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and  h  is  probable  that  its  native  country  is  to  be  foond  in  some 
le  East.  Ils  seeds,  being  retentive  of  life,  and  easily  germinat- 
n  in  the  earth  put  on  shipboard  for  ballast  from  one  country  to 
unfrequently  springing  np  upon  the  passage,  and  ihus  propagat- 
t  in  ali  régions  which  bave  any  commercial  connexion.  In  the 
B  it  is  found  everywhere  in  the  vicinîiy  of  cultivation,  frequent- 
ps,  the  Toad-sides  and  commons,  and  other  places  where  a  rank 
îd  by  the  deposited  refuse  of  towns  and  villages.     Ils  fiowers 

May  to  July  or  Angust,  according  to  the  latitude.  Where  the 
ibundantly,  its  vicinity  may  be  detected  by  the  rank  odour  which 
some  distance  around.  Ail  parts  of  it  possess  médicinal  pro- 
e  herbaceous  portion  is  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège  ;  the 
js  by  that  of  Dublin  ;  the  leaves  and  seeds  by  the  London  Col- 
e  leaves,  root,  and  seeds  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
I  leaves  may  be  gathered  at  any  time  from  the  appearance  of  the 
lie  autumnal  frost.  In  the  common  language  of  this  country, 
nost  known  by  the  narae  of  Jameslown  weed,  derived  probably 
ng  been  first  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  old  setile- 
inia.  In  Greal  Britain  it  is  called  thomapple, 
'.sh  leaves  when  bruised  émit  a  fetid  narcotic  odour,  which  they 
ying.  Their  teste  is  bitter  and  nauseous.  Thèse  properties, 
h  their  médical  virtues,  are  imparted  to  wàter  and  alcohol. 
ed  from  them,  though  possessed  of  their  odour  in  a  slight 
istitute  of  their  active  properties.  They  contain,  according  to 
■58  per  cent,  of  gum,  0-6  of  exiractive,  0-64  of  green  stareh, 
nen,  0-12  of  resin,  0-23  of  saline  matters,  5-15  of  lignin,  and 
er.  The  leaves,  if  carefully  dried,  though  they  lose  their  odoor, 
itter  taste. 

<:ds  are  small,  kidney-shaped,  âattened  on  the  aides,  of  a  dark 
t  black  colour,  inodorous,  and  of  the  bitter  nauseous  taste  of  the 
some  degree  of  acrimony.     They  were  minutely  analyzed  by 

0  found,  besides  a  pecnliar  alkaline  principle  called  daiuria,  a 
ilter,  albumen,  gum,  a  butyraceous  substance,  green  wax,  resin 

ether,  6xed  oil,  bassorin,  sugar,  gummy  extractive,  orange- 
'active,  and  various  saline  and  earthy  substances.  According  to 
uria  exists  in  the  seeds  combined  with  an  excess  of  malic  acid. 
)wever,  hâve  failed  in  obtaining  such  a  principle  by  the  process 
indes;  and  Berzelius  states  that  the  daturia  of  Brandes  has  been 
sven  by  that  chemist  himself,  to  be  nothing  more  than  phos- 
^esia.  (TVaiVé  de  Chimie,  vi.  319.)     But  Geiger  and  Hesse 

isolating  an  alkaline  principle,  to  which  the  same  name  has 
md  which  TrommsdorfT  has  repeatedly  procured  by  their  pro- 

)ed  by  Geiger  and  Hesse,  daturia  crystallizes  in  colourless, 
lining  prisms,  which,  when  first  applied  to  the  tongue,  are  bitter- 
nately  hâve  a  flavour  like  that  of  tobacco.  It  is  dissolved  by 
cold,  and  72  of  boiling  waler,  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
1er.  It  has  been  shown  In  hâve  a  poisonous  action  upon  ani- 
ongly  dilates  the  pupil.  It  was  procured  from  the  seeds  in  the 
■  as  hyoscyamia  from  those  of  Hyoscyamus  Niger.  (See  Hyos- 
!'he  product  is  exceedingly  small.  In  the  most  favourable  case, 
Fgot  only  yj  of  one  per  cent.  {Annûl.  der  Pharm.,  xxxii.  275.) 

1  obtained  a  poisonous  empyreumatic  oil  by  the  destructive 
'  stramoniam. 

89« 
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Medîeaî  Properties  and  Uses.  Stramoniatn  is  a  powerful  narcotic.  Whei 
taken  in  quanlities  sufficient  to  afiect  the  system  moderately,  it  usually  prc 
ducea  iqore  or  less  cérébral  diïturbance,  indicated  by  vertigo,  headache,  dioa 
ness  or  perversion  of  vision,  and  confusion  of  thought,  sometimes  amountinj 
to  sliglit  deliriuni  or  a  species  of  intoxication.  Ât  the  same  time  peculia 
deranged  sensations  are  ezperienced  about  the  fauces,  œsophagus,  and  Vn 
chea,  ÏDcreased  occasionally  to  a  feeling  of  snfibcation,  and  often  attende 
vith  nausea.  A  disposition  to  sieep  is  sometioies  but  not  uniformly  prc 
duced.  The  puise  is  not  materially  affected.  The  bowela  are  rather  relaxe 
than  confined,  and  the  sécrétions  from  the  skin  and  kidneys  not  unfrequentl, 
aogmenled.  Thèse  effects  pass  off  in  five  or  six  hours,  or  in  a  shorter  period 
and  no  inconvenience  is  subsequently  experienced.  {Marcet,  Greding,  ^c. 
Taken  in  poisonous  doses,  this  narcotic  produces  cardialgia,  excessive  thirsi 
nausea  and  votniting,  a  sensé  of  strangulation,  anxiety  and  faintness,  parti: 
or  complète  biindness  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  vertigo,  deliriom  some 
times  of  a  furious  sometimes  of  a  whimsical  character,  tremors  of  the  limbt 
palsy,  and  ultimately  stupor  and  convulsions.  From  ail  thèse  symptoms  th 
patient  may  recover;  but  in  numerous  instances  they  hâve  terminated  in  death 
To  evacuate  the  storaach  by  emetics  or  the  stomach  pump  is  the  most  eâec 
tuai  means  of  affbrding  relief. 

Though  long  known  as  a  poisonous  and  intoxicating  herb,  stramoniui 
«as  first  introduced  into  regular  practice  by  Baron  Slorck,  of  Vienna,  wbi 
found  some  advantage  from  ils  use  in  mania  and  epilepsy.  Subséquent  ofa 
servation  has  confîrmed  his  estimate  of  the  remedy;  and  numerous  cases  ar 
on  record  in  which  benefit  has  accrued  from  it  in  thèse  complaints.  It  cai 
be  of  use,  however,  only  in  those  cases  which  dépend  solely  on  irregula 
nervous  action.  Other  diseases  in  which  it  has  bieen  found  bénéficiai  ar 
neuralgic  and  rheumatic  affections,  dysmenorrhoèa,  syphilitic  pains,  cancer 
eus  sores,  and  spasmodic  asthma.  In  the  last  complaint  it  has  acquired  con 
siderable  réputation.  It  is  employed  only  during  the  paroxysm,  which  i 
very  often  greatly  alleviates  or  altogeiher  subverts.  Tiie  practice  was  intro 
duced  into  Great  Britain  from  the  East  Indies,  where  the  natives  are  in  thi 
habit  of  smoking  the  dried  root  and  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  Datun 
ferox,  in  the  paroxysms  of  this  distressing  complaint.  The  same  parts  of  ihi 
D.  Slramonium  were  substituted  and  found  equally  effectuai.  To  prepan 
the  roots  for  use,  they  are  quickly  dried,  eut  into  pièces,  and  beat  so  as  t( 
loosen  the  texture.  The  dried  leaves  answer  the  same  purpose.  They  an 
smoked  by  means  of  a  common  tobacco-pipe.  Thèse  and  other  narcotic 
leaves  hâve  also  been  used  in  thç  shape  of  cigare.  The  smoke  produces  : 
sensé  of  heat  in  the  lungs,  foUowed  by  copions  expectoration,  and  attendec 
frequently  wiih  temporary  vertigo  or  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  witfa 
nausea.  l'he  remedy  should  never  be  used  in  plethoric  cases,  unless  pre 
ceded  by  ample  depletion,  and  in  no  case  where  there  is  a  détermination  t< 
the  head.  Dangerous  and  even  fatal  conséquences  are  said  to  hâve  résulte^ 
from  its  incautious  or  improper  use;  and  General  Gent,  who  was  instrumental 
in  introducing  the  practice  into  Engiand,  is  said  at  last  to  hâve  fallen  a  vic' 
tim  to  it.  (Pereira's  Mal.  Med.)  Stramonium  has  sometimes  been  given 
by  the  stomach  in  the  same  complaint.  It  is  used  by  Dr.  H.  D.  W.  Pawl- 
jng  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  and,  as  represented  in  the  inaugural 
dissertation  of  his  pupil  Dr.  G.  W.  Holsteio,  with  great  success.  Dr.  Pawl- 
Ing  employs  a  décoction  of  the  leaves. 

Externally  the  medicine  is  used  advantageously  as  an  ointment  or  cata- 
plasm  in  irritable  ulcers,  inflamed  tumours,  sweiiing  of  the  mammas,  and 
painful  hemorrhoidal  affections.   By  American  surgeons  it  is  very  freqaently 
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applied  to  the  eye,  in  onler  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  popil,  previonely  to 
the  opération  for  cataract  ;  and  js  found  ec|ually  eificacioua  wiih  belladonna. 
For  ihis  purpose  the  extract,  mixed  with  lard,  is  generally  rubbed  pver  tlie 
eyelid,  or  a  solution  of  it  dropped  into  the  eye. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  plant  employed,  the  seeds  are  the  most  powerfal. 
They  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  twice  a  day  ;  and  an  extract  made 
by  evaporating  the  décoction,  in  one  quarter  or  half  the  quantity.  Th« 
dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  two  or  three  grains.  Tlie  inspissaied  juice 
of  the  fresfa  leaves,  which  is  the  officinal  extract,  is  more  commonly  pre- 
scribed  ttian  any  other  préparation,  and  may  be  administered  in  the  quantity 
of  one  grain.  (See  Exlractum  Slramonii.)  There  is  aiso  an  officinal 
tinctore  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Whatever  préparation  is  used,  tha 
dose  shoald  be  gradually  increased  till  the  narcotic  opération  becomes  evi. 
dent,  or  relief  frora  the  symploms  of  the  disease  is  obtained.  The  quantity 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  the  powdered  leaves,  and  a  proportionale 
amount  of  the  other  préparations,  hâve  oflen  been  given  daily  without  un- 
pleasant  eifects. 

Off".  Prep.  of  Ihe  Leave».  Extractum  Str»roonii  Foliomm,  U.  S.,  Dub.s 
UBf^entati)  Stramonii,  U.S. 

ÔffiPrep.  of  the  Seeda.  Extractum  Stramonii  Seminis,  U.S.,  Lottd., 
Ed.}  Tinclura  Stramonii,  U.  S.  W. 

STYRAX.  U.S.,Lond.,Ed. 
Storax. 

"  The  concrète  juice  of  Styrax  officinale."  U.  S.  "  Styrax  officinale. 
Balsamum."  Lonil.    "  Balsamic  exudation  of  Styrax  officinale."  Ed. 

Of.  St/n.  STYRAX  OFFICINALE.  Résina.  Dub. 

Sloraz,  Fr.,  Germ.;  Slorace,  Ital.;  Esturaque,  Spa», 

Stvrax.  See  BENZOINUM. 

Styrax  officinale.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  623;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  291. 
t.  101.  This  species  of  styrax  is  a  tree  which  rises  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height,  sends  off  many  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a  rough 
gray  barli.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  entire,  oval,  pointed,  bright- 
green  on  their  upper  surface,  white  with  a  cotton-like  down  upon  the  under, 
about  two  inches  m  iength,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  flowers 
are  united  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 
They  are  white,  and  bear  considérable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  orange. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  aad  bas  be- 
corne  naturalized  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France,  where,  however, 
it  does  not  yield  balsam.  '  This  circumstance  bas  induced  some  naturalists  to 
doubt  whether  the  Styrax  officinale  is  the  real  source  of  storax  ;  and,  as  the 
lÀqMdwnbnr  ttyracyiua  of  this  country  afibrds  a  balsam  closely  analogous 
to  that  under  considération,  Bernard  de  Jussieu  conjectured  that  the  latter 
might  be  derived  from  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  L,  orientale 
of  Lamarck,  which  is  more  ahundaut  in  Syria  than  the  Styrax. 

Storax  is  obtained  in  Asiatic  Turkey  by  making  incisions  into  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Several  kinds  are  mentioned  in  the  books.  The  purest  is  the 
ttorax  in  grains,  which  is  in  whitish,  yellowish-white,  or  reddish-yellow 
tears,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  opaque,  soft,  adhesive,  and  capable  of  uniting 
so  as  to  form  a  mass.  Another  variety,  formerly  calied  storax  calamila,  from 
the  circumstance,  as  is  supposed,  that  it  was  brooght  wrapped  in  the  leaves 
of  a  kind  of  reed,  consists  of  dry  and  brittle  masses,  formed  of  yellowish 
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agglatioated  teara,  in  the  interstices  of  which  is  a  brown  or  Teddish  matter; 
The  French  writers  call  it  storax  amygdaloîde,  Both  this  and  the  preceding 
Tariety  hâve  a  very  pleasant  odour  like  that  of  vanilla.  Neither  of  tbem, 
however,  is  brought  to  our  markets. 

A  third  variety,  which  Is  sometimes  sold  as  the  storax  cakmila,  is  in 
brown  or  reddish-brown  masses  of  varions  shapes,  light,  friable,  yei  possess- 
ing  a  certain  degree  of  tenacity,  and  sofiening  nnder  the  teeth.  Upon  ex- 
posure,  it  becomes  covered  upon  the  surface  wilh  a  white  efflorescence  of 
benzoic  acid.  It  evidently  consists  of  saw-dust,  united  either  with  a  portion 
of  the  balsam,  or  with  other  analogoas  substances.  As  found  in  the  shops 
of  this  country,  it  is  usually  in  the  state  of  a  coarse,  soft,  dark-coloured 
powder,  mingled  with  occasional  light  friable  lumps  of  rarious  magnitude, 
and  containing  very  liitle  of  the  balsam.  When  good,  it  should  yield,  upon 
pressure  between  hot  plates,  a  brown  resinous  fluid,  having  the  odour  of 
storax. 

Another  variety,  found  in  our  market,  is  a  semi-fiuid  adhesive  matter,  called 
Hqtàd  storax,  which  is  brown  or  almost  black  upon  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  of  a  slightly  greenish-gray  colour  within,  and  of  an  odour  some- 
'what  like  that  of  the  Peruvian  balsam,  though  less  agreeable.  It  is  kept  in 
jars,  and  is  the  roost  employed.  What  is  the  source  of  liquid  storax  is  not 
certainly  known.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  by  décoction  frbm  the  young 
branches  of  the  Idquidambar  styradftua;  but  some  of  the  genuine  joice  of 
this  plant,  brought  from  New  Orléans,  which  we  hâve  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting,  has  an  odour  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  substance  under 
considération.  According  to  Landerer,  who  résides  in  Greece,  liquid  storax 
is  obtained,  in  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes,  from  the  bark  and  young  twigs 
of  the  Styrax  officinale,  by  sabjecting  thera  to  pressure.  The  plant,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  grows  also  on  the  mainland  of  Greece,  but  in  that 
situation  does  not  yield  balsam. 

Ornerai  Properties.  Storax  has  a  fragrant  odour  and  aromatic  taste.  It 
melts  wilh  a  moderato  beat,  and  when  the  température  is  raised  takes  fire 
and  burns  wilh  a  whiie  flame,  leaving  a  light  spongy  carbonaceous  residue. 
It  imparts  its  odour  to  water,  which  it  renders  yellow  and  milky.  Ils  active 
constituents  are  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.  Newmann  obtained  from 
480  grains  of  storax  120  of  watery  extract  ;  and  from  an  equal  quantity  360 
grains  of  alcoholic  extract.  Containing  volatile  oil  and  resin,  and  yielding 
benzoic  acid  by  distillation,  it  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  a  balsam.  Besides 
thèse  ingrédients,  Reinsch  found  in  storax  calamita,  gum,  extractive,  lignin, 
a  matter  extracted  by  potassa,  water,  and  traces  of  ammonia.  Simon  found, 
in  liquid  storax,  cinnamic  acid,  and  a  résinons  substance  which  he  considered 
identicat  with  the  styracine  of  Bonastre. 

Médical  Properttea  and  Uses.  This  balsam  is  a  stimnlating  expectorant, 
and  was  formerly  recomraended  in  phthisis,  chronic  catarrh,  asthma,  and 
amenorrhœa  :  but  it  is  very  seldom  used  at  présent,  except  as  a  constituent 
of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  Liquid  storax  has  been  recommended 
in  gonorrhœa  and  leucorrhœa  as  equally  effectuai  with  copaiba,  and  less  dis- 
agreeable.  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  may  be  given  twice  a  day,  and  the 
dose  gradually  increased. 

Off.Prep.  Extractum  Slyracis,  Ed.;  Styrax  Purificata,  U.S.,  Lond., 
Dvb.}  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 
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Amber. 

're  jaane,  Karabé,  Fr.;  Bernalein,  Germ.;  Ambra  gialla,  Sticcino,  liai.; 

kind  of  fossil  resin,  derived,  probably,  from  extinct  conifene, 
erally  in  small  deiached  masses,  in  alluvial  deposits,  in  dififer- 
ihe  world.  It  is  found  ehiefly  in  Pnissia,  «ither  on  the  sea- 
it  is  thrown  up  by  the  Baltic,  or  undetneath  the  surface,  in  the 
lions  along  the  coast.  It  occurs  also  in  considérable  qaantities 
in  Sicily.  It  is  most  frequently  associated  with  lignite,  and 
closes  insects  and  parts  of  vegetables.  In  the  United  States, 
in  Maryland,  at  Cape  Sable,  near  Magothy  river,  by  Dr.  Troost. 
y  it  is  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  lig^nite.  It  fias  also  been 
New  Jersey.  The  amber  consumed  in  this  country,  however, 
m  the  ports  of  the  Baltic. 

Amber  is  a  brittle  solid,  generally  in  small  irregular  masses, 
the  air,  having  a  homogeneous  texture  and  vitreous  fracture, 
le  of  a  fine  polish.  It  becomes  negatively  electric  by  friction, 
generally  yellow,  either  light  or  deep  ;  but  occasionally  it  is 
1  or  evea  deep-brown.  It  bas  no  taste,  and  is  inodorous 
heated,  when  it  exhales  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  not  unpleasant 
jsually  translucent,  thongh  occasionally  transparent  or  opaque, 
about  1-07.  Water  and  alcohol  scarcely  act  on  it.  When 
open  air,  it  softens,  melts  at  548°,  swells,  and  at  last  inflames, 
combustion,  a  small  portion  of  ashes.  Subjected  to  distilla- 
rt  furnished  with  a  tubulated  rëceiver,  it  yields,  first,  a  yellow 
ind  afierwards  a  thin  yellowish  oil,  with  a  yellow  waxy  snb- 

is  deposited  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  the  npper  part  of  the 
lis  waxy  substance,  exhausted  by  cold  ether  of  the  part  solublfl 
'unm,  is  reduced  to  a  yellow  micaceous  substance,  identical  with 
ot  Laurent.  A  white  crystalline  substance,  identical  with  the 
umas,  may  be  separated  from  the  micaceons  substance  by  boil- 
Both  chrysene  and  idrialine  are  carbo-hydrogens.  (Pelletier  and 
t.  de  Pharm.,  v.  60.)  As  the-dùâHatioD^dâfeds,  a  consider- 
of  combustible  gas  is  given  off,  whiish  must  be  ^owed  to  escape 
lure  of  the  rëceiver.  By  continuing  the  beat  the  oil  gradually 
lour,  until,  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  it  becomes  black 
isistence  of  pitch.  The  oil  obtained  is  called.otV  of  amber,  and 
ir  is  a  solution  of  impure  succinic  acid.  When  amber  is  dis- 
jly  from  tiitric  acid,  it  yields  an  acid  liquor,  from  which,  after 
eutralized  with  caustic  potassa,  ether  séparâtes  pure  camphor. 
oum.  de  Pharm.,  vi.  168.) 

n.  According  to  Berzelius,  amber  consists  of  1.  a  volatile  oil 
le  od^ur  in  sraail  quantity  ;  2.  a  yellow  resin,  intimately  united 
i  oil,  Tery  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  alkalies,  easily  fusi- 
mbiing  ordinary  resins  ;  3.  another  resin,  also  combined  with 
duble  in  ether  and  the  alkalies,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but 
in  boiling  alcohol  ;  4.  succinic  acid  ;  5.  a  bituminous  principle 
Icohol,  ether,  and  the  alkalies,  having  some  analogy  to  the  lac 
,  and  constituting  more  than  fonr-fifths  of  the  amber.  It  also 
rongly  odorous,  bright  yellow  substance,  which  hardens  by 
lerves  in  part  its  odonr.     The  ultimate  constituents  of  amber 
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are  carbon  80*59,  hydrogeo  7*31,  oxygen  6-73,  ashes  (silica,  lime,  and  ala- 
mina),  3-27=97'90.     (Ihassier,  quoted  in  Pereira's  Elem.  of  Mat.  Med.} 

P/iarmaceuticcU  Utes,  ^rc.  Amber  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
ancients  as  a  medicine  ;  but  at  présent  is  employed  only  in  pharmacy  aud  the 
arts.  In  pharmacy  it  is  used  to  prépare  sticcinic  acid  and  oil  of  amber. 
(See  Acidum  Succinicum  and  Oleum  Succinî.)  In  the  arts  it  is  made  inlo 
omaments  and  employed  in  preparing  varnishes.  When  put  to  the  latter  use 
it  requires  to  be  first  subjected  to  roasting,  whereby  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  a 
mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Tbis  sohition  forms  amber 
vamish, 

Off.Prep.   Acidum  Succinicam,  Dvb.î  Oleum  Succini,   U.S.,  Lond., 


B. 

SULPHUR.  V.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Sulphur. 

"  Snblimed  sulphnr."  U.  S.  "  Sulphur  {stiblimatum)."  Lond. 
Off.  Sifn.  SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  Dvb. 

SULPHUR  LOTUM.  Î7.S.,  Thib. 
Washed  Sulphur. 

"  Snblimed  sulphur  thoroughly  washed  with  water."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  Ed. 

Brimitcino  ;  Soufre,  Fr.i  Schwefèl,  Oerm.,-  Zotfo,  /(«{.,•  Azufrc,  Span. 

The  officinal  forms  of  sulphur  are  the  ntblimed,  the  wathed,  and  the  pre- 
eipitated.  The  sublimed  sulphur  is  designated  in  the  United  States  and 
London  Pharmacopœias  by  the  single  vrord  Sulphur;  the  washed  sulphur, 
înthe  United  States  and  Dublin  nomenclature,  as  Sulphur  Lotum.  The 
London  Collège  bas  dismissed  washed  sulphur  as  an  officinal  préparation, 
and  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  adopting  a  faulty  and  confused  nomenclature, 
recognises  only  the  washed  sulphur,  calling  it  "Sulphur  Sublimatnm" 
nnder  the  Préparations,  and  "  Sulphur"  in  the  Materia  Medica  lisu  Sub- 
limed and  washed  sulphnr  will  be  noticed  in  this  place  ;  the  precipitated 
sulphur  in  Part  II,  under  the  "  Préparations." 

Natwal  Slatet.  Sulphur  is  very  generally  disseminated  througbout  the 
minerai  kingdom,  and  is  almost  always  présent,  in  minute  quantity,  in  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter.  Araong  vegetables,  it  is  particularly  abundant  in 
the  cruciform  plants,  as  for  example  in  mustard.  It  occurs  in  the  earth, 
either  native  or  in  combination.  When  native  it  is  found  in  masses,  trans- 
lacent or  opaque,  or  in  the  powdery  form  roixed  with  various  earthy  im- 
purities.  In  combination  it  is  usually  nnited  with  certain  metals,  as  iron, 
lead,  mercury,  antimony,  copper,  and  zinc,  forming  compounds  called  sul- 
phurets.  Native  sulphur  is  most  abundant  in  volcanic  countries,  and  is  hence 
called  volcanic  sulphur.  The  most  celebrated  mines  of  native  sulphur  are 
found  at  Solfatara  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  Roman 
States.  It  occurs  aiso,  in  small  quantities,  in  différent  localities  in  the  United 
States. 

Extraction,  4rc.  Sulphur  is  obtained  either  from  sulphnr  earths,  or  from 
the  native  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper,  called  iron  and  copper  pyrites. 
The  sulphnr  earths  are  placed  in  earthen  pots,  set  in  oblong  furnaces  of 
brick-work.  From  the  upper  and  latéral  part  of  each  pot  proceeds  a  tube, 
which  communicates  with  the  upper  part  of  another  pot,  placed  outside  the 
fumace,  and  perforated  near  its  bottom  to  allow  the  melted  sulphur  to  flow 
ont  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  placed  beneath.    Fire  being  applied. 
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ises  in  vapour,  leaving  the  impurilies  behind,  and,  being  con- 

flows  from  ihe  perforated  pot  into  the  vessel  containing  ihe 
hur,  as  tlius  obtained,  is  called  crude  sulphur,  and  contains 
elfih  of  ils  weiglil  of  eartliy  matter.  For  purification,  it  is 
led  in  a  cast  iron  vessel.  When  the  fusion  is  complète,  the 
bside,  and  the  purer  sulphur  is  dipped  out  and  |joiired  into 
loden  moulds,  which  give  it  the  form  of  solid  cylinders,  about 
iameler,  called  in  commerce  rolt  sulphur  or  cane  brimslone. 

tliis  process  consliiute  a  very  impure  kind  of  sulphur,  known 
oi  sulphur  vivtim  in  the  sliops. 

process  purifies  the  sulphur  but  imperfectly.  At  the  sarae 
I  a  considérable  ioss  ;  as  the  dregs,  just  mentioned,  contain  a 
on  of  sulphur.  A  more  ellgible  mode  of  purification  consista 
le  crude  sulphur  from  a  large  cast  iron  siill,  set  in  brick-work 
'.,  and  furnished  with  an  iron  head.  The  head  bas  Iwo  latéral 
ins,  one  with  a  chamber  of  brick-work,  the  othër  with  an  iron 
lersed  in  water,  wliich  is  constantly  renewed  to  cool  it  suffi- 
se the  sulphur  to  condense  in  the  liquid  form.  When  the  tube 
lill  and  receiver  is  shut,  and  ihat  communicaiing  with  the  cliam- 
he  sulphur  condenses  on  ils  walls  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
îonstiiutes  sublhned  sulphur  otjîowers  of  sulphur.  U',  on  the 
le  communication  with  the  chamber  be  closed  and  that  with  the 
ed,  the  sulphur  condenses  in  the  latter  in  the  fused  staie,  and, 
îylindrical  moulds,  forras  the  roll  sulphur  of  commerce. 
:iion  of  sulphur  from  the  bisulphuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites)  is 
■  distilling  it  in  slone-ware  cylinders.  Half  the  sulphur  con- 
lulphuret  is  volalilized  by  the  beat,  and  conducied,  by  means  of 
ito  vessels  containing  wiiier,  where  it  condenses.  The  residue 
il  is  employed  for  making  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  viiriol,  by 
ir  and  moisture  In  ihe  island  of  Anglesea,  large  quaniities  of 
btained  from  copper  pyrites  in  the  process  for  exiracting  that 
furnaces  in  which  the  ore  is  roasted  areconnected  by  horizontal 
îmbers,  in  which  the  volatilized  sulphur  is  condensed.  Each 
rnished  with  a  door,  through  which  the  sulphur  is  withdrawn 
eeks. 

to  Berzelius,  a  very  economical  melhod  of  exiracting  sulphur 
rites  is  practised  in  Sweden,  which  saves  the  expendiiure  of 
yrites  is  introduced  into  furnaces  with  long  horizontal  chinineys, 
jart  ne.xt  to  the  furnace  is  of  brick-work,  whde  the  rest  is  formed 
le  pyrites  is  kindled  below,  and  continues  to  burn  of  itself  ;  and 
raled  causes  the  siratum  immediately  above  the  part  kindled  to 
ts  sulphur,  which  bei  onies  condensed  in  flowers  in  the  wooden 
s  the  fire  advances,  the  iron  and  the  olher  half  of  the  sulphur 
nbustion,  and,  by  the  increase  of  beat  ihus  generated,  cause  the 
of  a  fresh  portion  of  su'phur.  In  this  manner,  the  process  con- 
e  whole  of  the  pyrites  is  consumed.    The  sulphur  thus  obtained 

and  very  impure,  and  requires  to  be  purified  by  distillatioa 
sels. 

hur  is  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid,  and, 
ariable  in  quality,  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  its  exact 
may  be  done  by  drying  a  given  weightof  it,  and  submiiting  it 
I.  The  weight  of  the  incombustible  residue,  added  to  that  iost 
j,  gives  the  amoimt  of  impurity. 

hur  cornes  lo  ibis  country  principally  from  Trieste,  Messina  io 
le  ports  of  Italy,  being  iraported  for  the  use  of  the  sulphuric 
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acid  manufacturerfl.  RoU  sulphur  and  the  âowera  are  usi^blly  brought  fron 
Marseillea. 

Propertie»,  Sulphur  is  an  eleinentary  non-metallic  briitle  solid,  of  a  pal 
yellow  colour,  permanent  in  ihe  air,  and  exhibiting  a  crysialline  lexiure  an< 
shining  fracture.  It  has  a  alight  taste,  and  a  perceptible  smell  when  rubbed 
When  pure,  its  sp.  gr.  is  about  2  ;  but  occasionally,  from  impurity,  it  is  a 
higha8  2-35.  Its  équivalent  number  is  16-1,  and  symbol  S.  Itisabadeon 
ductor  of  beat,  and  becomes  negatively  electric  by  friction.  It  is  insoluble  ii 
water,  but  soluble  in  slkaline  solutions,  petrolenm,  the  fixed  and  volatile  cils 
and,  provided  it  be  in  a  finely  divided  state,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Upon  beinj 
beated,  it  begins  to  volatilise  at  about  180°,  when  its  peculiar  odour  is  pei 
eeived;  it  melts  at  225°,  and,  at  600°,  in  close  vessels,  boils  and  rises  in  ih( 
form  of  a  yellow  vapour,  which  may  be  condensed  again,  either  in  the  liqui< 
or  pulvérulent  state,  according  as  the  température  of  the  récipient  is  aboveo 
below  the  melting  point  of  the  sulphur.  If  heated  in  open  vessels,  sulpfau) 
takes  fire  at  about  the  température  of  300°,  and  burns  with  a  blue  âame 
combining  with  ihe  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  gaseoui 
acid,  called  sulphurous  acid.  The  combinations  of  sulphur  are  numerous 
and  among  ihe  most  powerful  agents  of  chemistry.  With  oxygen  it  formi 
four  principal  acids,  the  hypoaulphurow,  sulphurous,  hypoiulphuric,  ant 
ndphurie,  with  hydrogen,  ndphohydric  acid  {hydrontlpKuric  acid  or  nU 
phurelted  hydrogen),  and  with  the  metals,  various  nUphurets.  Some  of  th( 
sulphurets  are  analogous  to  acids,  others  to  bases,  and  thèse  différent  sul 
phurets,  by  combining  with  each  otlier,  form  compounds  analogous  to  salts, 
and  hence  called  by  Berzelius  sulphosedU. 

Sulphur,  when  obtiined  by  roastingthe  native  sulphurets,  sometimes  con 
tains  arsenic,  and  is  therebv  rendered  poisonous.  Volcanic  sulphur  is  noi 
■ubject  to  this  impurity.  The  common  English  roU  sulphur  is  sometimes 
inade  from  iron  pyrites,  and  is  ihen  apt  to  conlain  orpiment  (terMtdphurel  oj 
mrgenic).  This  impurity  may  be  detecied  by  heating  the  8ui<pecied  sulphur 
with  nitric  acid.  The  arsenic,  if  présent,  will  be  converted  into  arsenic  acid; 
and  the  nitric  solution,  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  aeidulated  with  muriatic  arid,  will  give  a  yellow  precipiiate  of  persulphu- 
ret  of  arsenic  wiih  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sulphur,  when  per- 
fecdy  pure,  is  whoUy  volatilized  by  beat,  and  soluble  without  residue  in  oil 
of  turpentine. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  sulphur  generally  ;  but,  in  its  pharmaceutical 
States  of  sublimed  and  washed  sulphur,  it  présents  modifications  which  re- 
quire  to  be  noiiced. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  nsaally  called^t(>«rs  of  sulphur  {flore»  sulphuris),  is 
in  the  form  of  a  cryslalline  powder  of  a  fine  yellow  colour.  It  is  always  con- 
taminaled  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  which  isformed  during  its  sublimation, 
at  the  espense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  snbliming  chambers. 
It  is  on  this  acconnt  that  this  fonn  of  sulphur  always  reddens  litmus  ;  -anà,  if 
the  acid  be  présent  in  considérable  quanlity,  it  sometimes  cakes.  It  may  be 
freed  from  ail  acidity  by  careful  ablution  with  hot  waler,  when  il  becomes 
vashed  sulphur. 

Washed  stilphur  is  placed  in  the  list  of  the  Maieria  Medica  in  the  U.  S. 
Pbarraacopœia,  with  an  explanatory  note,  that  it  is  sublimed  sulphur  tho- 
roughly  washed  with  water.  The  Dublin  and  Ekliuburgh  Collèges  include 
it  among  the  Préparations.  ^The  process  of  the  Dublin  Collège  is  to  pour 
warra  water  on  sublimed  sulphur,  and  to  continue  the  washing  as  long  as 
the  wpter,  when  poured  off,  continues  to  be  impregnaieJ  with  acid,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  test  of  litmus.  The  sulphur  is  then  dried  on  bibuluus 
paper.    The  Edinbwgh  Collège  directs  the  sublimation  of  *■  sulphur,^  and 
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of  the  powder  obtained  with  boiling  water,  nntil  it  ia  freed  from 
The  sulphur  hère  meant  is  evidently  not  the  "  sulphur"  of  the 
lica  listof  the  Edinburgh  Phartnacopœia;  aa  this  is  defined  to  be 
nr,  free  from  acidity.  Washed  sulphur  has  the  gênerai  appear- 
iraed  sulphur.  -  If  properly  prepared  it  does  not  afleet  litmus, 
es  no'change  by  ezposure  to  the  atmosphère. 
°ropertieê  and  Uses.  Sulphur  is  lazative,  diaphoretic,  and  resol- 
idently  passes  off  by  the  pores  of  the  skia  ;  as  ia  'shown  by  the 
er,  worn  in  the  pockets  of  patients  under  a  course  of  it,  becomes 
ith  a  coattng  of  sulphuret.  The  slools  which  it  occasions  are 
I,  and  it  is  genlle  in  its  opération,  uniess  it  contain  a  good  deal 
m  it  causes  griping;  and  the  liability  of  the  sublimed  sulphur  to 
I  renders  it  less  eligible  for  exhibition  than  the  washed  sulphur, 
ail  acidity  is  removed.  The  diaeases  in  which  sulphur  is  prin> 
are  liemorrhoidal  affections,  chronic  rheumatism  and  catarrh, 
asthma,  and  other  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  unattended 
inftammation.  It  is  also  much  employed,  t^th  internally  and 
in  cutaneous  affections,  especially  in  scabies,  for  the  cure  of 
lonsidered  a  spécifie.  In  thèse  affections,  as  well  as  in  chronic 
it  is  sometimes  applied  as  an  air  bath,  in  the  form  of  sulphuroas 
I  head  being  protected  from  its  effects.  The  dose  of  sulphur  is 
ihree  drachms,  mixed  wiih  syrup  or  molasses,  or  taken  in  milk. 
>mbined  with  bitarirate  of  potassa,  or  with  magnesia. 
9  consumed  in  tbe  aria,  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  gUD- 
sulphuric  acid. 

,  of  Sulphur.  Emplastrum  Ammoniac!  cum  Hydrargyro,  Lonâ% 
ast.  Hydrargyri,  Lond.s  Ferri  Sulphuretum,  Ed.,  Bub.;  Hy- 
Iphuretura  Nignim,  U.  S„  Lond.,  Bub.;  Hydrargyri  Sulphure- 
m,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Potassas  Sulphas  cum  Sulphure, 
sii  Sulphuretum,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Duo.}  Sulphur  Lotuin. 
hur  Pnecipitatum.  U.  S.}  Sulphuris  lodidum,  U.  S.}  Unguen- 
ria,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Unguent.  Sulphuris  Compositum, 

).  of  Sulphur  Lotum.  Potassse  Sulphureti  Aqoa,  DtA.        B. 


TABACUM.  U.S.,  Lond., Ed. 
Tobacco. 

ives  of  Nicoliana  Tabacura."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Nicotiaiib  Tabacum. 
ata."  Lond. 

NICOTIANA  TABACUM.  Folia.  Dub. 

Tibak,  Oerm./  Tobacco,  /ta/.,-  Tabaeo,  Sjgan. 
A.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Solanacete. 

CoroUa  funnel-shaped,  with  a  border  plaited.  Stamm»  inclined, 
o-valved,  two-celled.  ffilid. 

I  Tabacum.  Willd.  Sp.Plant.i.  1014;  Bigelow, w9m. il/ei.  Bot. 
>odv.  Med.  Bol.  p.  208.  t.  77.  Tbe  tobacco  is  an  annual  plant, 
e  fibroua  root,  and  an  erect,  round,  hairy,  viscid  stem,  which 
ar  the  top,  and  risea  from  three  to  aix  feet  in  height.  The  leavea 
us,  aliemate,  sessile  and  somewhat  decurrent,  very  large,  ovate 
tointed,  enlire,  slightly  viscid,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The 
flen  two  feet  long,  and  four  inchea  broad.  The  flowers  are  dis- 
•e  terminal  paniclea,  and  are  fumished  with  long,  linear,  pointed 
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bractes  at  the  diTision*  of  th«  pedunele.  Ths  calyx  is  bell  «haped,  haiiy, 
•omewhat  viscid,  and  dirided  at  ils  sammit  into  five  pointed  segments.  The 
tube  ofthe  corolla  is  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  of  a  greenish  hue,  swelling 
at  top  into  an  oblong  cap,  and  ultimalely  espanding  into  a  five-lobed,  plaited, 
rwe-coloured  border.  The  whole  corolla  is  very  viscid.  The  filaments 
incline  to  one  side,  and  support  oblong  anthers.  The  pistil  consista  of  an 
oval  germ,  a  slender  style  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  a  cleft  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  an  o*'ate,  two-valved,  two-celled  capsule,  containing  numerous  reni- 
form  seeds,  and  opening  at  the  summit. 

Although  the  original  locality  ofihis  plant  is  not  settled  to  the  satisfactior 
of  ail  botaniste,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  naiire  of  tropical 
America,  where  it  was  found  by  the  Spaniards  upon  their  arrivai.  It  is  al 
présent  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  nowhero  more  abundanti; 
than  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  We  seldom,  however,  see  il 
north  of  Maryland.  Virginia  is,  perhaps,  the  région  of  the  world  mosi 
celebraled  for  its  culture.  The  young  shoots,  produced  from  seeds  thicklji 
•own  in  beds,  are  transplanted  into  the  fielda  during  the  month  of  May,  ano 
■et  in  roirs  with  an  interval  of  three  or  four  feet  between  the  plants, 
Through  the  whole  period  of  ils  growth,  the  crop  requires  constant  attention. 
The  development  of  the  leaves  is  promoled  by  rerooving  the  tnp  of  eaeh 
plant,  and  thus  preventing  it  from  running  into  fiower  and  seed.  The  harresi 
IS  in  August.  The  ripe  plants  having  been  eut  oflT  above  their  roots,  are  dried 
under  cover,  and  then  siripped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  tied  in  bundies,  and 
packed  in  hogsheads. 

Two  varieties  of  this  species  are  mentioned  by  anthors,  one  with  narrow, 
^he  other  with  broad  leaves  ;  but  they  do  not  diflfer  materially  in  properties. 
Great  diversity  in  ibe  quality  of  tobacco  is  produced  by  différence  of  soil 
•nd  mode  of  cultivalion  ;  and  several  varieties  are  recognised  in  commerce. 
Other  species  of  Nicotiana  are  also  cultivated,  especially  the  N.  nutica  ahd  N. 
paniculata,  the  former  of  which  is  said  to  hâve  been  the  first  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  is  thought  to  hâve  been  cultivated  by  theaborigines  of  this  rountry, 
as  it  is  natnralized  near  the  border*  of  sorae  of  our  small  northern  lakes.  The 
iV.  quadrivalvi»  of  Pursh  aflfords  tobacco  to  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  rivera;  and  the  N.  fnUieoaa,  a  native  of  China,  was  probably 
cultivated  in  Aeia  before  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  Columbus. 

Properties.  Tobacco,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  a  strong  narcotic  penetrating  odour  which  is  less  obvions  in  the 
fresh  leaves,  and  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  acrid  taste.  Thèse  properties  are 
imparted  to  water  and  alcohol.  They  are  destroyed  by  long  boiiing  ;  and 
the  eztract-is  thereforë  feeble  or  inert.  An  eiaborate  analysis  of  tobacco  was 
made  by  Vauquelin,  who  discovered  in  it,  among  other  ingredienia,  an  acrid, 
volatile,  colourless  principle,  slighlly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the  leaves.  It  was  separaied 
by  a  complicated  process,  of  which,  however,  the  most  important  step  was 
.  the  distillation  of  tobacco  juice  with  potassa.  In  the  résulta  of  this  distilla- 
tion Vauquelin  recognised  alkaline  properties,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  pré- 
sence of  ammonia,  but  which  were,  in  part  at  least,  dépendent  upon  the  acrid 
principle  alluded  to.  To  this  principle,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  ao- 
tive  constituent  of  tobacco,  the  name  of  nieotin  was  given  ;  but  its  alkalinity 
was  not  ascertained  till  a  subséquent  period.  Another  substarMe  waa  ob- 
tained  by  Hermstadt  by  aimply  distilling  water  from  tobacco.  and  allowing 
the  liquid  to  stand  for  several  days.  A  white  crystalline  matter  rose  to  the 
surface,  which,  upon  being  removed,  was  found  to  hâve  the  odour  of  tobaoeo, 
and  to  resemble  it  in  effeets.  It  was  fuaible,  volatilizable,  similar  to  IM 
nicolin  of  Vauquelin  in  solubility,  and  without  alkaline  or  acid  properties. 
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ed  nicotianin  by  Hermstadt,  and  appears  to  parlake  of  the  nature 
oils.  Two  German  chemists,  Posselt  and  Reimann,  subsequently 
obacco,  and  ascertained  the  alkaiine  nature  of  ils  active  principle, 
wever,  neither  they  nor  Vauquelin  oblained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

to  thèse  cliemists,  10,000  parts  of  the  fresh  leaves  contain  6  parts 
lue  principle,  which  they  call  nicotin,  1  of  the  nicolianin  of  Herm- 
of  slightly  bitter  extractive,  174  of  gum  mixed  with  a  little  malaie 
»-7  of  green  resin,  26  of  albumen,  104 -8  of  a  substance  analogous 
51  of  inalic  acid,  12  of  malate  of  ammonia,  4-8  of  sulphate  of 
3  of  chloride  of  potassium,  9-5  of  potassa,  which  was  cumbined 
es  with  malic  and  nitric  acids,  lôô  of  phosphate  of  lime,  24-2  of 
1  had  been  combined  with  malic  acid,  8-8  ofsilica,  496-9  of  iignin, 
slarch,  and  8828  parts  of  water.  [Berzelius,  Traité  de  Chimie.) 
in  obtained   by  Vauquelin  and  by  Posselt  and   Reimann   was  a 

volatile  liquid;  and,  as  subsequendy  ascertained  by  MM.  Henry 
on,  was  in  fact  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkaiine  principle  ia 

with  ammonia.     It  was  reserved  for  thèse  chemists  to  obtain 

nicolia,  as  it  should  nnw  be  called,  in  a  state  of  purity.     It  exista 

combined  with  an  acid  in  excess,  and  in  this  state  is  not  volatile, 
ring  is  the  process  employed  by  the  last-mentioned  chemists.  Five 
arts  of  smoking  tobaoco  were  exposed  to  distillation,  in  connexion 

6000  parts  of  water  and  200  paris  of  caustic  soda;  the  heai  applied 
:st  very  moderate,  and  afterwards  increased  to  the  boiling  point, 
let  of  the  distillation  was  received  in  a  vessel  containing  about  30 
3  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  three  times  its  weight  of  water; 
rocess  was  continued  till  nearly  one-half  of  the  liquid  had  corne 
,e  product,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  préserve  a  slight  excess  of 
evaporated  to  about  100  parts,  and  was  then  allowed  to  cool.  A 
osit  which  had  formed  was  separated  by  fîltration,  an  excess  of 
Ja  was  added,  and  the  liquid  again  dislilled.  A  colourless,  very 
rid  liquor  now  came  over,  which,  being  concentrated  under  the 
'  an  air-pump,  lost  the  ammonia  which  accompanied  it,  and  as- 
yrupy  consistence,  and  more  or  less  of  the  colour  of  amber.  In 
,  afier  a  few  days,  minute  crystalline  plates  formed,  but,  in  conse- 
)f  their  great  affinity  for  moisiure,  it  was  difUculi  to  isolate  the 

This  product  was  pure  nicotia. 

.  [Nicotina.  Nicotin.)  As  usually  obtained,  this  is  a  colourless 
;olourless  liquid;  heavier  than  water;  remaining  liquid  at22°  F.; 
lell  when  cold  ;  of  an  exceedingly  acrid  burning  taste,  even  when 
uted  ;  entirely  volatilizable,  and,  in  the  state  of  vapour,  very  irri- 
I  nostrils,  with  an  odour  recalling  that  of  tobacco  ;  inflammable; 

water,  aleohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine;  strongly  alkaiine  in 
n  ;  and  capable  of  forming  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids. 
ts  are  déliquescent,  bave  a  burning  and  acrid  taste,  and,  like  the 
imonia,  lose  a  portion  of  their  base  by  beat.  Nicotia  conlains  a 
sr  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  the  other  organic  alkalies.  In  its 
the  animal  System,  il  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known. 

it  in  the  state  of  concentrated  solution  was  sutlîuient  to  destroy  a 
small  birds  perished  at  the  approach  of  a  tube  containing  it.  Tan- 
wiih  il  a  compound  of  but  slight  solubility,  and  might  be  employed 
Brpoison.  It  exisis  in  tobacco  in  small  proportion.  Henry  and 
lund  différent  varielies  of  tobacco  to  jjive  products  varying  from 
28  parts  in  1000.  Il  bas  been  found  in  the  seeds.  and  in  very 
)ortion  in  the  root.  (See  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxii.  689.)  There 
le  doubt  that  tobacco  owes  its  activity  to  this  alkali. 
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Nieotianm  in  probably  the  odorons  principle  of  tobaeco.  Posselt  and 
Beimann  prepared  it  by  distilling  six  poands  of  the  fresh  leaves  with  twelve 
poands  of  water,  till  one  half  of  the  liquid  passed  over,  then  adding  six 
pounds  more  of  water,  and  again  distilling,  and  repeating  this  process  three 
times.  The  nicolianin  was  obtained  to  the  amount  of  eleven  grains,  floating 
on  the  aarface  of  the  water.  It  was  a  fatty  substance,  having  the  smell  of 
iobacco-smoke,  and  an  aromatic  somewhat  bitler  taste.  It  was  volaiilizable 
by  beat,  insolable  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  not  afTected  by 
ihe  diiute  acids,  but  diasolved  by  the  solution  of  potassa.  This  was  not 
obtained  by  MM.  Henry  and  Boutron.  Accordtng  to  Landerer,  it  does  not 
ezist  in  the  fresh  leaves,  but  is  generated  in  the  drying  process.  It  produces 
sneezing  when  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  grain  of  it  swallowed  by  Herm- 
Btadt,  occasioned  giddiness  and  nausea. 

When  distilled  at  a  température  above  that  of  boiling  water,  tobaeco 
affords  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
virulent  poison.  Â  single  drop  injected  into  the  rectum  of  a  cat  occasioned 
death  in  about  five  minutes,  and  double  the  quantity  administered  in  the 
•ame  manner  to  a  dog,  was  followed  by  the  saine  resuit  This  oil  is  of  a 
dark-brown  colour,  of  an  acrid  taste,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  smell,  exactly 
resembling  that  of  tobaeco  pipes  which  hâve  been  much  used.  It  has  been 
shown  to  contain  nicotia.  (Jïnn.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  3e  $ér.  ix.  469.) 

Médical  Propertiei  and  U»et.  Tobacco  unités  with  the  powers  of  a 
sédative  narcotic,  those  of  an  emetic  and  diuretic  ;  and  prodnces  thèse  efTects 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  whatever  surfare  it  may  be  applied.  In  addi- 
tion, when  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  it  excites  violent  sneezing  and  a  copions 
sécrétion  of  mucus  ;  when  chewed,  it  irritâtes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  increases  the  flow  of  saliva;  and,  when  injected  Into  the  rectum, 
i)  sometimes  opérâtes  as  a  cathartic.  Moderately  taken,  it  quiets  restless- 
ness,  calms  mental  and  corporeal  inquiétude,  and  produces  a  state  of  gênerai 
languor  or  repose,  which  has  great  charms  for  those  habituated  to  the  iinpres* 
sion.  In  larger  quantities,  it  gives  rise  to  confusion  of  the  head,  vertigo, 
stopor,  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  gênerai  debility  of  the  nervous  and 
circulatory  functions,  which,  if  increased,  eventnates  in  alarming  and  even 
fatal  prostration.  The  symptoms  of  its  excessive  action  are  severe  retching, 
with  the  most  distressing  and  continued  nausea,  great  feebleness  of  puise, 
coldness  of  the  skin,  fainting,  and  sometimes  convulsions.  It  probably  opé- 
râtes both  through  tlie  médium  of  the  nervous  System,  and  by  entering  the 
circulation.  As  its  local  action  is  stimulant,  we  can  thus  accoont  for  the  fact, 
that  it  excites  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  at  the  same  time  that  it  reduces 
the  nervous  and  secondarily  the  arterial  power.  The  experiments  of  Brodie 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  function  of  the  heart  is  afiected  by  tobaeco, 
through  the  médium  of  the  nervous  System  ;  for  in  a  decapitated  animal  in 
which  the  circulation  was  «ustained  by  artitîcial  respiration,  the  infusion 
injected  into  the  rectum  did  not  diminish  the  action  of  the  heart;  while  on 
the  contrary  this  organ  almost  immediately  ceased  to  contract  when  an  equal 
dose  of  the  poison  was  administered  to  a  healthy  animal.  Mr.  Brodie  ob- 
served  a  remarkable  différence  between  the  opération  of  the  infusion  and  that 
of  the  empyreumatic  oil.  Aller  death  from  the  former  the  heart  was  found 
eompletely  quiescent,  while  it  continued  to  act  with  regularity  for  a  con- 
sidérable time  aHer  apparent  death  from  the  latter.  We  may  infer  from  thii 
fact,  either  that  there  are  two  poisonous  principles  in  tobaeco,  or  that  a  new 
narcotic  product  is  formed  during  its  destructive  distillation.  In  cases  of 
poisoning  from  tobaeco,  the  indications  are,  after  the  évacuation  of  the  poi- 
son, to  support  the  system  by  extemal  and  internai  stimulants,  and  to  aUay 
irritation  of  stomach  by  the  moderate  qse  of  opiates. 
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of  tobacco  was  adoptée!  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  American 
n  the  year  1560,  it  was  introduced  into  France  by  ihe  ainbassa- 
country  al  the  court  of  Lisbon,  whose  name — Nicot — has  been 
I  in  the  generic  title  of  the  plant.  Sir  Walier  Raleigh  is  said  to 
uced  the  practiee  of  smoking  into  England.  In  the  various  modes 
;,  chewing,  and  snulfing,  the  drug  is  now  extensively  consumed 
untry  on  the  globe.  It  must  hâve  properties  pecuiiarly  adapted 
lensities  of  our  nature,  to  bave  thus  surmounted  the  first  repug- 
!  odoiir  and  taste,  and  to  bave  become  the  passion  of  so  inany 
When  employed  in  excess,  it  enfeebles  the  digesiive  powers, 
maciation  and  gênerai  debilily,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  serions 
f  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Chapman  informs  us  ihat  he  has  met 
il  instances  of  mental  disorder  closely  resembling  delirium  ire- 
:h  resulted  from  ils  abuse,  and  which  subaided  in  a  few  days  after 

abandoned. 

Jial  employment  is  less  extensive  than  might  be  inferred  from  the 
ts  powers.     The  excessive  and  distressing  nausea  which  it  is  apt 

I,  interfères  wiih  ils  internai  use;  and  it  is  very  seldom  adminis- 
lie  siomach.  As  a  narcolic  il  is  employed  chiefly  lo  produce 
n  spasmodic  affections.     For  ihis  purpose,  the  infusion  or  smoke 

or  tlie  leaf  in  substance  in  the  shape  of  a  suppository,  is  intro- 
the  rectum  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  obslinate  constipation 
1  of  the  bowels,  and  rétention  of  urine  from  a  spasmodic  striclure 
hra.  For  a  sirailar  purpose,  the  powdered  tobacco,  or  common 
:d  wilh  simple  cerate,  as  recommended  by  the  laie  Dr.  Godman, 
3S  applied  to  the  throat  and  breast  in  cases  of  croup  ;  and  Dr. 
las  directed  the  smoking  of  a  cigar  in  the  same  complaint,  with 
nefit.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis 
bave  seen,  and  which  resisted  powerful  depletion  by  the  lancet, 
ihe  application  of  a  tobacco  calaplasm  to  the  throat.     A  similar 

to  tlie  abdomen  is  highly  recommended  in  painters'  colic,  and 

useful  in  hysierical  convulsions.  Tetanus  is  said  to  bave  been 
îthâ  made  with  the  décoction  of  ihe  fresh  leaves.  The  relaxation 
ly  smoking,  in  a  person  unaccusiomed  to  il,  was  very  happily 

by  Dr.  Physick,  in  a  case  of  obstinate  and  long  continued  dislo- 
e  jaw  ;  and  the  same  remedy  has  freqnently  been  found  useful  in 
im  of  spasmodic  asthma.    Tobacco  has  been  highly  recommended, 

of  calaplasm,  in  articular  goût  and  rheumatism  ;  and  has  been 
n  the  same  way,  as  well  as  by  injection,  in  cases  of  obstinate  ver- 
ictions.  As  an  emeiic  it  is  seldom  or  never  employed  uniess  in 
if  a  calaplasm  to  ihe  epigastrium,  to  assist  the  action  of  internai 
in  cases  of  grehi  insensibility  of  stomach.  As  a  diurelic  it  was 
iwler  in  dropsy  and  dysury,  but  the  practiee  is  not  often  imilaled. 
)  bélier  errhine  than  tobacco,  for  the  nrdinary  purposes  for  which 
of  niedicines  is  employed.  As  a  siaUigogue,  it  is  bénéficiai  in 
1  of  the  jaws,  and  often  relieves  toolhache  by  ils  anodyne  action, 
sed  externally  in  the  shape  of  calaplasm,  infusion,  or  ointment, 

tinea  capilis,  psora,  and  some  other  cuianeous  affections.  The 
3lic  oil  mixed  wilh  simple  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty 
le  onnee,  has  been  applied  with  advanlage,  by  American  practi- 
ndolent  tumours  and  ulcers  ;  but,  in  conséquence  of  ils  liabilily  to 

II,  and  lo  produce  unpieasant  effects  on  the  system,  it  should  be 
jreat  caution.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  ail  the  modes  of  em- 
lacco  ;  parlicularly  lo  the  injection  of  ihe  infusion  into  the  rectum, 
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which  haa  in  aeveral  instances  caused  the  death  t>f  the  patient.  It  ia  even 
more  dangerous  than  a  proportionate  quantity  introduced  into  the  stomach  ; 
as,  in  the  latter  caae,  the  poison  is  more  apt  to  be  rejected.  Even  the  ex- 
ternal  application  of  the  leaves  or  powder  is  not  without  danger,  especially 
when  the  cuticle  is  removed.  À  case  of  death  is  on  record  occurring  in  a 
child  eight  years  old,  in  conséquence  oï  the  applicaiion  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  leaves  to  the  bead  for  the  cure  of  tinea  capitis. 

Five  or  six  grains  of  powdered  tobacco  will  generaily  act  as  an  emelie  ; 
but  the  remedy  is  not  given  in  this  shapei  The  infusion  used  in  dropsy  bjr 
Fowler  was  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  waler»^ 
and  given  in  the  dose  of  sixty  or  eighty  drops.  The  officinal  infusion,  which 
is  employed  for  injection,  is  much  weaker.  (See  Inftuutn  Tabaci.)  A. 
«ine  and  an  ointment  of  tobacco  are  directed  by  the  United  States  Phanna- 
copœia. 

Off.Prep.  Infusum  Tabaci.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Vinum  Tabaci, 
U.  S.,  Ed.}  Unguentum  Tabaci,  U.  S.  Vf. 
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TAMARINDUS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Tamarinds. 

"  The  preserred  fruit  of  l^marindas  Indica."  U.  S.  "  Tamarindus 
indica.  LeguminU  Pulpa."  Lond.  '*Pulp  of  the  pods  of  Tamarindus 
indica."  Ed. 

liff.  S^.  TAMARINDUS  INDICUS.  Legtiminis  pulpa.  Dub. 

Tamtrini,  Fr  ,•  Timarinden,  Onm;  Tamarindi,  bal;  Tamarindos.  Span. 

Tamarindus.  Sex.  Sy$t.  Monadelphia  Triandria. — Not.  Ora.  Fabace»  or 
Leguminosc. 

Gen.  Ch.  Caiyx  four-parted.  Pttalt  three.  Nectary  wilh  two  short 
bristles  uader  the  filaments.    Légume  filled  with  pulp.  (fiUd. 

Tamarindus  Indica.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  677  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot:  p; 
448,  t  161.  The  tamarind  tree  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus.  It  risec 
to  a  great  height,  sends  off  numerous  spreading  branches,  and  has  abeauti- 
ful  appearance.  The  trunk  is  erect,  thick,  and  covered  wilh  a  rough,  ash- 
coloured'bark.  The  leaves  are  aliernate  and  pinnate,  composed  of  many 
pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  which  are  almost  sessile,  entire,  oblong,  obtuse, 
unequal  at  theirbase,  about  half  an  inch  long,  a  sixth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  of 
a  yellowish-green  colour.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  small  latéral  racemes, 
hâve  a  yellowish  calyx,  and  petals  which  are  also  yellow,  but  beautifoUy 
variegated  with  red  veins.  The  fruit  is  a  broad,  compressed,  reddish  ash- 
coloured  pod,  very  much  curved,  from  two  to  six  inches  long,  and  with  nume- 
rous brown,  flat,  quadrangular  seeds,  contained  in  celle  formed  by  a  tough 
membrane.  Exterior  to  this  membrane  is  a  light-coloured  acid  pulpy  matter, 
between  which  and  the  shell  are  several  toogh  ligneous  strings,  running 
from  the  stem  to  the  extremity  of  the  pod,  the  attachment  of  which  they 
serve  to  strengthen.    The  sheils  are  very  fragile  and  easily  separated. 

The  Tamarindus  Indica  ,appears  to  be  a  native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  of  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  though  believed  by  some  authors  to  hâve 
been  imported  into  America.  De  Candolle  is  doubtful  whether  the  East 
and  West  India  trees  are  of  the  same  apecies.  The  pods  of  the  former  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  contain  a  greater  number  of  seeds. 
At  least  such  is  the  slatement  made  by  authors,  who  inform  us  that  Eaat 
India  tamarinda  contaia  six  or  aeven  aeeda,  thoae  from  the  West  Indiea 
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than  three  or  four.  We  hâve  foand,  however,  in  a  parcel  of 
lich  we  hâve  examined,  numerous  pods  with  from  eight  to  ten 
le  number  generally  exceeded  four.     Tfae  fruit  is  the  officinal 

I  are  brought  to  as  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the  Weat 
e  they  are  prepared  by  placing  the  pods,  previously  deprived  of 
a  layers  in  a  cask,  and  pouring  boiling  syrup  over  them.  A 
sometimes  practiaed,  is  to.  place  them  in  atone  jars,  with  alter' 
f  powdered  augar.  They  are  said  to  be  occasionally  prepared 
liera. 

Fresh  tamarinda,  which  are  somelimes,  though  rarely, 
his  country,  bave  an  agreeabie  sour  taste,  without  any  mixture 
.  As  we  usually  find  them,  in  the  preserved  staie,  they  form 
red  adhesive  mass,  consisting  of  syrup  mixed  with  the  pulp, 
trings,  and  leeds  of  the  pod,  and  of  a  sweet  acidulous  taste.  Tfae 

be  bard,  clean,  and  not  swollen,  the  strings  tough  and  en- 
smell  without  mustiness.     From  the  aoalysis  of  Vauquelin  it 

in  100  parts  of  the  pulp  of  taraarinds,  independently  of  the 
to  them,  there  are  9.40  parts  of  citric  acid,  1-65  of  tarlaric  acid, 
ic  acid,  3*25  of  bitartrate  'of  potassa,  4-70  of  gum,  &-25  of 
of  parenchy matous  matter,  and  27-55  of  water;  so  that  the 
efly  owing  to  the  présence  of  citric  acid.  It  is  said  that  copper 
lea  be  detected  in  preserved  tamarinds,  derived  from  the  boilers 
Y  are  occasionally  prepared.  Its  présence  may  be  ascertained 
sh  coat  which  it  imparts  to  the  blade  of  a  knife  immersed  in 
I. 

'ropertîes  and  Vies.  Tamarinds  are  laxative  and  réfrigérant, 
n  water  form  a  highiy  grateful  drink  in  fébrile  diseases.  Con- 
len  find  the  pulp  a  pleasant  addition  to  their  diet,  and  useful  by 
le  bowels  in  a  loose  condition.  It  is  sometimes  prescribed  in 
ith  other  mild  cathartics,  and  is  one  of  the  ingrédients  of  the 
F  senna.  Though  frequently  prescribed  with  the  infusion  of 
!r  the  taste  of  that  medicine,  it  is  said  to  weaken  its  purgative 
the  same  observation  has  been  made  of  its  influence  upoa  die 
artica  in  gênerai.  From  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  or  more  may  be 
■e. 

Confectio  Cassis,  l/md.,  Dub.;   Confectio  Sennn,  U.S,^ 
t  Infusum  Sennte,  JDub.,  Ed.;  Tamarindi  Fulpa,  U.  S.  W. 


TANACETUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 


Tansy. 


b  of  Tanacetum  vuigare."  U.  S. 

TANACETUM  VULGARE.  Folia.  Dub. 
■.;  CJeineincr  Rheinfarrii,  Wurmkniat,  Germ.;  Tanaeeto,  Haï.,  Span, 
M.    Sex.  Syat.  Syngenesia  Superflua. — Nat.  Ord,  Composits- 
!,  De  Candolle;  Asteraceœ,  lAndley. 

Réceptacle  naked.  Pappus  somewhat  marginale.  Calyx  imbri- 
lerical.  CoroUa  raya  obsolète,  trifid.  ff'iUd. 
n  vuigare.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1814;  Woodv.  Med.Bot.p. 
i'his  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  rising  two  or  three  feet  in 
)  Btenu  are  strong,  erect,  obscarely  hexagonal,  atriated,  oftea 
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Kddish,  branched  towarda  the  rammil,  and  furnished  with  alternate,  doobl 
pinnatifid  leaves,  the  divisiona  of  which  are  notclied  or  deeply  aeirate.  Tli 
flowera  are  yellowi  and  in  dense  terminal  coryuibe.  Eacb  flower  is  coo 
posed  of  nuraerous  floreta,  of  which  thoae  consiiiuiing  the  disk  are  perfet 
and  five-cleft,  thoae  of  the  ray  very  few,  pistillate,  and  trifid.  The  caly 
conaiata  of  amall,  imbricated,  lanceolate  leaflets,  baving  a  dry  acaly  margii 
The  aeeds  are  amall,  obloog,  with  five  or  aix  ribs,  and  crowned  by  a  men 
branous  pappua. 

Tanay  ia  cuUivated  in  our  gardons,  and  growa  wild  in  the  roada  aad  in  ol 
fielda;  but  waa  introduced  from  Europe,  where  it  ia  indigenoua.  It  is  i 
ilower  from  July  to  September.  The  leavea  are  ordered  by  the  Dobli 
Collège  ;  but  the  flowera  and  aeeds  are  not  less  effectuai,  and  ail  are  il 
cluded  in  the  directions  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  plant  with  curled  leavea,  which  ia  said  to  fa 
more  graleful  lo  the  stomach  than  tbat  above  deacribed,  but  bas  ieas  of  ib 
peculiar  sensible  propertiea  of  the  faerb,  and  ia  probably  less  active  m 
medicine. 

'l'he  odouT  of  tanay  ia  strong,  peculiar,  and  fragrant,  bat  mueh  diminiahe 
by  drying;  the  laate  ia  warm,  bitter,  aomewhat  acrid,  and  aromatic.  Tbes 
propertiea  are  impirted  to  water  and  alcuhol.  According  to  Pe«chier,  th 
leavea  contain  volatile  oil,  fised  oil,  wax  or  atearin,  chlorophylle,  yellot 
reain,  yellow  colouring  matter,  tannin  and  gallie  acid,  bitter  extractive,  gum 
lignin,  and  a  peculiar  acid  whieh  he  calla  lanac^ic,  and  which  precipitate 
lime,  baryta,  oxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  copper.  The  médical  virtnes  o 
the  plant  dépend  on  the  bitter  extractive  and  volatile  oil.  The  latter,  whei 
aeparated  by  distillation,  haa  a  greeniah-yellow  colour,  with  the  flavour  o 
the  plant,  is  lighter  than  water,  and  dRpoaits  camphor  opon  atanding.  Thi 
■eeda  contain  the  largeat  proportion  of  the  bitter  principle,  and  the  least  o 
volatile  oil.  ^ 

Médical  Properties  and  Use».  Tanay  haa  the  médical  properties  commoi 
to  the  aromatio  bittera.  It  haa  been  recommended  in  intermittents,  hyateria 
unenorrhœa,  and  as  a  préventive  of  arthritic  paroxyama;  but  at  presen 
it  is  ehiefly  uaed  aa  an  anthelmintic,  and  in  this  country  is  acarcely  en» 
ployed,  for  any  purpoae,  in  regular  practice.  The  aeeds  are  aaid  to  b< 
moat  effectuai  as  a  vermifuge.  The  dose  of  the  powder  ia  from  tbirtji 
graina  to  a  drachm  two  or  three  times  a  day;  but  the  infusion  is  more  fre- 
qnently  administered.  A  Fatal  caae  of  poisoning  with  half  an  ounce  of  oil 
of  .tansy  is  recorded  in  the  Médical  Magazine  for  November,  18S4.  Frfr 
quent  and  violent  clonic  apaama  were  experienced,  with  rouch  diaturbanc« 
of  reapiration;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  became  weaker  till  death 
took  place  from  ita  enlire  euspension.  No  inflammation  of  the  «tomach  oi 
bowela  waa  discovered  upon  dissection,  (^m.  Joum.  oflhe  Med.  ScL,  xvi. 
286.)  W. 

TAPIOCA.  U.S.,  Ed. 
Tapioca. 

"  The  fecnla  of  the  root  of  Jatropha  Manihol."  U.  S.  "  Fecvla  of  tbe 
lOOtof  Janipha  Mnnihot."  £d. 

Jatropha.  Sex.  ^tt.  Monescia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Ord.  Eaphor- 
bncea. 

Oem.  Ck.  Mals.  GJjfx  none,  or  five-leaved.  OoroUa  monopetalons, 
fantlraitapod.    Sbtmmê  ten,  altemately  shorler.    Fvhhm.    Cmlya  noue. 
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fiTe-petaled,  spreading.  Slyle»  Uiree,  bifid.  Capsule  three^eUed. 
le.  fflOd, 

if  not  ail  the  species  or  Jatropha  are  impregnated,  like  other  plants 
Mtara]  family  of  Euphorbiaceas,  with  an  ar.rid,  parging,  poisonoas 
e.  The  seeds  of  the  J.  Curcat,  which  are  known  in  Europe  by  tho 
f  purging  nuts,  or  Barbadots  nuls,  hâve  properties  closely  similar 
of  the  CroUm  TigUttm  and  Rinmts  commums.  They  are  blackish, 
oui  ei^l  lines  long,  flat  on  one  aide,  convez  on  the  other  ;  and  the 
i»  présent  a  slight  longitudinal  prominenCe.  Four  or  five  of  thèse 
ightly  roasted,  and  deprived  of  their  envelope,  are  sufficient  to  purge 
;  and  in  a  large  dose  they  are  capable  of  producing  fatal  conse- 
I.  Their  active  principle  is  said  to  réside  exdusively  in  the  embryo. 
ressure  they  yield  an  oil  which  has  ail  the  properties  of  the  croton 
'^e  are  not  aware  that  they  are  employed  in  this  country.  The  onir 
of  Jatropha  aekuowledged  as  officinal  in  our  Pharmacopœia  is  the  J. 
)/,  which  yields  the  tapioca  of  the  shops.  Â  nnmber  of  botanists, 
ig  Kunth,  place  this  plant  in  a  new  genus  separated  from  Jatropha, 
ned  Janipha,  from  the  Indian  désignation  of  another  species  of  the 
The  following  is  the  generic  character  of  Janipha  given  by  Lindley, 
,  de  Jossieu.  "FUnoert  monœcious.  Calyx  campanulate,  five-partea. 
Done.  Malx.  Stamms  ten  ;  filaments  .unequal,  distinct,  arrangée! 
a  disk.  Female.  Style  one.  Sligtnai  three,  Consolidated  into  a 
mass.  Capsule  three-coccous." 

pha  Mwfdhot.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  662.  Janipha  Manihot.  Cvt- 
>t.  Mag.  3071.  This  is  the  cassana  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
ea  or  t<gnoca  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  shrub  about  six  or  eight  feet  in 
with  a  very  large,  white,  fleshy,  tuberous  root,  which  often  weigha 
lounds.  The  stem  is  round,  jointed,  and  furnished  at  its  upper  part 
lernate  petiolate  leaves,  deeply  divided  into  three,  five  or  seven  oval, 
ite,  very  acute  lobes,  which  are  somewhat  wavy  upon  their  bordera, 
sp-green  colour  on  their  upper  surface,  glaucous  and  whitish  beneath. 
iwers  are  in  axillary  racemes. 

Jatropha  Manihot  is  a  native  of  Sonth  America,  and  is  cultivated 
vely  in  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  Tropical  America, 
sake  of  its  root,  which  is  much  employed  as  an  article  of  food.  The 
of  quick  growth,  and  the  root  arrives  at  perfection  in  about  eight 
.  There  are  two  varietiea,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  sweet  and 
The  root  of  the  former  may  be  eaten  with  impunity  ;  that  of  the 
irhich  is  most  extensively  cultivated,  abounds  in  an  acrid  milky  juice, 
renders  it  highiy  poisonous  if  eaiea  in  the  récent  atate.  By  MM. 
and  Bontron-Charlard,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  bitter  cassava 
s  poisonous  properties  to  the  présence  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  {Joum, 
rm.,  xxii.  119.)  Both  varietiea  oontain  a  large  proportion  of  slarch. 
ot  is  prepared  for  uae  by  washing,  scraping,  and  grating  or  grinding  it 
)ulp,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  bitter  variety,  is  submitted  to  pressure 
>  separate  the  deleterious  juice.  It  is  now  in  the  state  of  meal  or 
r,  which  is  made  into  bread,  cakes,  or  puddings.  As  the  poisonous 
Je  is  volatile,  the  portion  which  may  hâve  remained  in  the  meal  is 
r  dissipated  by  the  heat  employed  in  cooking.  The  préparation 
inated  tapioca  among  us  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice.  This, 
tanding,  deposits  a  powder,  which,  after  repeated  washinga  with  eold 
is  neariy  pure  starch.  Itis  dried  by  exposure  to  heat,  which  renders 
y  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  enables  it  to  assume  the  conaistence  by 
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«hich  it  i»  characterized.  When  dried  without  h«a(,  it  is  palveniknt,  «nd 
closely  resembles  the  fecula  of  arrow-root. 

Tapioca  is  in  the  form  of  irregular,  hard,  white,  rongb  graios,  possearing 
liule  taate,  partially  aoluble  in  coid  water,  and  aflbrding  a  fine  blue  cok>ur 
when  iodine  is  added  to  its  filtered  solution,  l'he  partial  solubility  in  cold 
water  is  owing  lo  the  rupture  of  the  stareh-granules  by  beat.  Examined 
linder  ihe  microscope,  the  granules  appear  parily  broken,  partly  eoiire.  The 
latter  are  muUer-ehaped,  about  the  two-thoustndth  of  an  ineh  in  diameler, 
more  aniforni  in  size  than  -the  granules  of  most  other  rarieties  of  fecula,  with 
8  distinct  hilum  wbich  is  surrounded  by  rings,  and  cracks  in  a  stellate  inan- 
ner.  The  tapioca  meal,  ealled  sometinies  Brazilian  arrow-root,  and  by  tbe 
French  moussache,  is  the  fecula  dried  wiihout  heaL  Its  granules  are  ideiw 
tical  >rith  those  aiready  described.  Being  nutriiious,  and  at  the  same  time 
easy  of  digestion,  and  destitute  of  ail  irritating  propertiee,  tapioca  forma  an 
excellent  diet  for  the  sick  and  convalescent.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  boiling 
)t  in  water.  Lemon  juice  and  sogar  will  usually  be  found  gratefnl  additions; 
and  in  low  states  of  diseaae  or  cases  of  debility,  il  may  be  advantageoualy 
impregnated  with  wine  and  nutneg  or  other  aroniatic. 

A  factitious  tapioca  is  found  in  the  shops,  consisting  of  very  smaîl,  smooth, 
vpherical  graine,  and  supposed  to  be  prepared  from  potato  starch.  It  is  sold 
noder  tbe  name  of  pearl  lapioea.  W. 

TARAXACUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
DandeUon. 

"  The  root  of  Leontodon  Taraxacum."  U.  S.  "  Leontodon  Taraxacom. 
Sadix."  Lond.    '•  The  root  of  Taraxacum  Dens-leonis."  Ed. 

Of.Syn.  LEONTODON  TARAXACUM.  Herba.  Radix.  Z)«*. 

Pissenlit,  Dent  de  lioD,  iFV.;  LOwenzahn,  Gtrm.;  Taraasaco,  ttal.;  Diente  de  leon, 
Span. 

Lbontodon.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  iEqualis. — Nat.  Ord.  Couiposita- 
Cichoracete,  De  CandôUe}  Cichoraees,  Lindley. 

Gen.  Ch.    Réceptacle  naked.  Ctdyx  double.  Seed-down  stipitate,  hairy. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1644;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
p.  39.  t.  16.  Taraxacimi  Dens-leonis.  De  Cand.  Ptodrom.  vii.  145.  The 
dandelion  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  perennial,  fusiform  root.  The 
leaves,  wbich  spring  immediately  from  the  root,  are  long,  pinnaiifid,  gen»> 
rally  runcinate,  with  the  divisions  tooihed,  smooth,  and  of  a  fine  green 
colour.  The  comraon  name  of  the  plant  was  derived  from  the  fancied  re- 
semblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  'l'he  flowei^tem  rises  froa 
tbe  midst  of  the  leaves,  six  incbes  or  more  in  height.  It  is  erect,  simple, 
naked,  smooth,  hollow,  fragile,  and  terminated  by  a  large  golden-coloured 
flower,  wbich  closes  in  the  evening,  and  expands  with  the  returning  light  of 
tbe  son.  The  calyx  is  smootK  and  double,  with  tbe  outer  scales  bent  dowtn 
wards.  Tbe  florets  are  very  numerous,  ligulate,  and  tootbed  at  their  extr»' 
mities.  Tbe  réceptacle  is  convex  and  ponctured.  Tbe  seed-down  is  stipi- 
tate, and,  at  the  period  of  maturity,  is  disposed  in  a  spherical  form,  and  is  so 
ligbt  and  feathery  as  to  be  easily  borne  away  by  the  wind,  with  the  seeds 
attached. 

This  species  of  Leontodon  growa  spontaneoosly  in  most  parts  of  the 
globe.  It  is  abundant  in  this  conntry,  adorning  onr  grass-plats  and  pasture- 
grounds  with  its  bright  yellow  flowers,  wbich,  in  moist  places,  show  tbem- 
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s  with  the  firat  opening  of  spring,  and  continne  to  appear  till  near  ihe 
of  siimmer.  AU  paris  of  ihe  plant  contain  a  milky  bitterish  jnice. 
Il  exades  when  they  are  broken  or  wonnded.  The  leaves,  when  very 
g,  and  blancbed  by  the  absence  of  light  during  their  growth,  are  tender 
lot  unpieasant  to  (he  taste,  and  on  ihe  continent  of  Europe  are  8oine> 
;  used  as  a  salad.  Wben  older  and  of  tbeir  natural  colour,  they  are 
:inal,  and  hâve  been  adopted  as  officinal  by  the  Dublin  Collège,  The 
authorities  recognise  only  the  root,  which  is  by  far  the  most  efiicacious 

It  sbould  be  fui!  grown  when  collected,  and  should  be  employed  in 
icent  State,  as  it  is  ihen  most  active.  It  does  not,  however,  as  stated 
uncan,  lose  nearly  ail  its  bilterness  by  drying;  and  the  root  dug  up  in 
'armer  seasons  might,  if  dried  with  c»re,  be  employed  with  propriety 
;  eucceeding  winter.  The  juice  of  the  root  is  thin  and  watery  in  the 
g;  milky,  bitter,  and  spontanenusly  coagulablé  in  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
ind  autumn  ;  and  sweet  and  legs  bitter  in  the  winter,  when  affected  by 
ost.  The  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  are,  tberefore,  tbe 
!r  period  for  collecting  it. 

le  fresh  full-grown  root  of  the  dandelion  is  several  inches  in  length,  u 
as  Ihe  Utile  finger,  or  thioker,  round  and  lapering,  somewhat  branched, 
ight  brown  colour  externally,  whitish  within,  having  a  yellowish  ligne- 
;ord  running  through  its  centre,  and  abounding  in  a  milky  juice.  la 
ried  state  it  is  much  shrunk,  wrinkled  longiiudinally,  briltle,  and  when 
m  présents  a  shining  somewhat  résinons  fracture.  It  is  without  smell, 
las  a  sweetish,  mucilaginous,  bitterish,  herbaceous  taste.  Ils  active 
irties  are  yielded  to  water  by  boiling,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  injured 
)  process.  The  roilky  juice,  examined  by  John,  was  found  to  contain 
extractive,  gum,  caoutchouc,  saline  matters,  a  trace  of  resin,  and  a  free 

Besides  thèse  ingrédients,  siarch,  or  inulin,  and  saccharine  matter 
in  the  root.  A  crystallizable  principle  bas  been  extracted  from  the 
of  the  root  by  M.  Pollex,  who  has  named  It  taraxaein.  It  is  bitter  and 
what  acrid,  fusible  but  not  volatile,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  btrt 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling 
lilky  juice  in  distilled  water,  fîltering  the  concentrated  liquor,  and  allow- 
i  to  evaporate  spnntaneously  in  a  warm  place.  The  taraxaein  crystal- 
,  and  may  be  puriâed  by  repeated  solution  and  cryslallization  in  alcohol 
iter.  {Pharm.  Joum.  and  Transact.,  1.  426.) 

tdieal  Properlie»  and  Ust».  Taraxacum  is  slightly  tonic,  dinretie,  hnd 
ent  ;  and  is  thonght  to  hâve  a  spécifie  action  upon  the  liver,  exciting  it 
I  languid  to  sécrétion,  and  resolving  its  chronic  engorgements.  It  has 
much  employed  in  Germany,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  with  many  prac- 
ers  in  this  country.  The  diseases  to  which  it  appears  to  be  especially 
cable,  are  those  connectée!  with  dérangement  of  the  hepatie  apparatus, 
>f  the  digestive  organs  genemlly.  In  congestion  and  chronic  inflamma- 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  in  cases  of  suspended  or  déficient  biliary  secre- 
and  in  dropsical  affections  dépendent  on  obstruction  of  the  abdominal 
ra,  it  is  capable  of  doing  much  good,  if  employed  with  a  due  regard  to 
legree  of  excitement.  Our  own  expérience  is  decidedly  in  ils  faveur, 
rritable  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  existence  of  acute 
nmation,  contra<indicate  its  employment.  It  is  usually  given  in  the 
of  extraet  or  décoction.  (See  Décoction  Taraxaci  and  ExtraettnH 
txaei.)  Bitartrate  of  potassa  is  sometiraes  added  to  the  décoction  wheti 
wrient  eiTect  iç  desired  ;  and  aromatics  will  occasionally  be  found  nsefol 
irrecting  a  tendency  to  griping  or  flatulence. 

f.  Prep.  Decoctum  Scoparii  Compositum,  Lmtd.f  Decoctam  Taraxaci, 
.,  £d„  Dub.}  Extractam  Taraxaci,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.        W. 
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TEREBINTHINA.  U.S. 
Turpentine. 

*<Thejuice  of  Pinns  palustrîs,  aad  other  specîes  of  Pinus/*  U.S, 

TEREBINTHINA  CANADENSIS.  £^.5.,  Lond. 
Canada  Turpentine. 

"Thejoiceof  Abiesbalsamea."  U.S.  " Pioas balsamea.  Rennaliqmia." 
Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  BALSAMUM  CANADENSE.  Fluid  resinous  exodaiion  of 
Abiea  baUamea;  Canada  bd»am.  Ed.}  BALSAMUM  CANADENSE. 
PINUS  BALSAMEA.  Résina  liquida.  Duh. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

CMan  Turpentine. 

"Piatacia  Terebinthos.  Ruina  liquida."  Lond.,  Dub.  "Liqaid  reainooi 
exudation  of  Pistacia  Terebinthus."  Ed. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENETA.  Ed.,  Dub. 
.Venice  Turpentine. 

"  Liquid  reainoua  exudaj^on  of  Abies  Larix."  Ed.  "  Pinui  Larix.  Résina 
U^a."  Dub. 

TEREBINTHINA  VULGARIS.  Lond.,  Dub. 

Common  European  Turpentine. 

"Pinuf  sylvestria.  Ruina  Liquida."  Lond.,  Dub. 

Térébenthine,  Fr^  Terpentin,  Germ.;  Tremvntina,  liai.,  Sfn. 

The  term  turpentine  is  now  generally  applied  to  certain  vegetable  jaieec, 
liquid  or  concrète,  which  coosist  of  resin  combined  with  a  peculiar  essential 
cil,  called  oU  of  turpentine.  They  are  generally  procured  frooi  diflTerant 
apecies  of  pine,  fir,  or  larch,  tbough  other  (rees  afford  producta  wbich  aie 
uiown  by  ihe  aame  gênerai  title,  as  for  instance  the  Pistacia  Terebinthus, 
which  yieldfl  the  Chian  turpentine.  Some  of  the  French  writers  extend  the 
name  of  turpentine  to  other  juices  consiating  of  resin  and  eaaeatial  oil,  witb- 
ont  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  as  copaiba,  bains  of  Gilead,  &c.  \Ve  shall 
describe  particularly,  in  this  place,  only  the  officinal  turpenlines.  A  brief 
botanical  view  of  the  plants  from  which  they  are  respectively  derired,  will 
be  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  work.  It  is  proper  firat  to  observe 
that  the  original  genus  Pinus  of  Linnsua  bas  been  oivided  into  the  tbree 
gênera,  Pinua,  Abies,  and  Larix,  wliich  are  now  very  generally  rocognised, 
though  Lindley  unités  the  two  latter  in  his  Flora  Mediea. 

Pinus.  Sex.  St/st.  Monœcia  Mon8delphia.^iV(i/.  Ord,  Pioaçes  or  Cow- 
fem. 
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n.  Ch.  Ftotaers  moDœeioas.  Malbs.  Catkin»  racemoief  compact,  and 
nal  ;  equamose  ;  the  scales  ataminiferous  at  tbe  ap6x.  Stamens  iwo  ; 
ntkert  one-celled.  Femalks.  Calkiru  or  eone$  aimple,  imbricated  with 
inate  scalea.  Ooariea  two.  Slignuu  glaadolar.  SoÊUt  of  the  cône 
ig,  club-shaped,  wuody;  umbilicato-angular  at  the  apex.  Seed»  in 
,  covered  wiih  a  sharp-pointed  membraDe.  Cotylédon*  digitato-partite. 
et  two  or  many,  in  the  same  sheath.   {Pertiras  Mat,  Med.  from  Bot, 

Pinu»  paluslrù.  Vf  M.  Sp.  PUmt.ij.  499.— -P.  ^tutralU.  Michaux, 
fm.  Si/lv.  iii.  133.  "  Leaves  in  threea,  very  long;  stipules  pinnaiifid. 
ataeeons,  persietent;  strobiles  subcylindrioa),  armed  with  sharp  prickles." 
lis  is  a  very  large  indigenous  tree,  growing  in  dry  sandy  soils,  from  the 
lem  part  of  Virginia  lo  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  mean  élévation  is  sixty 
venty  feet,  and  tbe  diameter  of  its  trunk  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inohes 
iro-ttiirds  of  this  height.  Tbe  leares  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  of  a 
int  green  coloor,  and  united  in  bunches  at  tbe  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
:s  by  which  the  tree  is  kndwn  in  the  Southern  States,  are  long-leaved 
yelioto  pine,  and  pitch  pine;  but  the  6rst  is  most  appropriate,  as  the  last 
ire  applied  sdso  to  other  species.  This  tree  furnishes  by  far  the  greater 
)rtion  of  tbe  turpentine,  tar,  &c.,  consumed  in  the  United  States,  or  sent 
this  to  other  countries.  (See  Pix  lÀquida.) 
Pinu»  Tteda.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  49S;  Michaux,  N.  Am.  Sylv.  iii. 

"  Leaves  in  threes,  elongated,  with  elongated  sbeaths  ;  strobiles  oblong> 
al,  deflexed,  shorter  than  ihe  leaf  ;  spines  iiiflexed." 
lis  is  the  lobloUy,  or  old  fieldpine  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  abon- 
in  Virginia,  where  it  occupies  the  lands  which  hâve  been  exhausted  by 
ation.  It  exoeeds  eight)r  feet  in  height,  bas  a  trunk  two  or  three  feet  in 
3ter,  and  expands  into  a  wide  spreading  top.  The  leaves  are  about  six 
a  long,  and  of  a  light-green  colour.  It  yields  turpentine  in  abundanee, 
!8s  fluid  than  that  which  flows  from  the  preœding  8|>ecies. 
Pinus  sylvestris.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  494;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  1. 
Michaux,  N.  Am,  Sylv.  iii.  p.  125.  "  Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid  ;  strobiles 
-conical,  of  the  length  of  the  leaves  ;  scales  echinate." 
lis  species  of  pine,  wben  of  foll  size,  is  eigbty  feet  bigh,  with  a  trunk 
or  five  feet  in  'diameter.  It  inbabits  the  northern  and  mountainons 
of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  called  the  toUd  pine,  or  Scotch fir; 
tter  name  having  been  applied  to  it  from  its  abundanee  in  the  moon- 
of  Scotland.  Il  yields  a  considérable  proportion  of  the  eommon  Euro- 
turpentine. 

iides  the  pines  above  described,  various  others  yield  médicinal  products, 
Pinut  marilima  (^Pinus  Pinaster  of  Àiton  and  LambértV  growing  in 
mthem  and  maritime  parts  of  Europe,  yields  much  of  the  turpentine, 

and  tar  consumed  in  France,  and  is  admitted  among  the  officinal  plants' 
3  French  Codex.  From  the  branches  of  the  Pimi»  PumiUo,  which 
its  the  monntains  of  Eaatern  and  South-eastem  Europe,  a  terebinthi- 
joice  exudes  sponlaneoasly,  called  Htmgarian  haUam.  The  Pinui 
ra,  or  Siberian  tUmt-pine  of  the  Alps  and  Carpalhian  mountains,  is 

0  afford  the  product  called  Carpathian  baltam;  snd  the  seeds  both  of 
pecies,  and  the  Pinus  Pinea,  or  atone  pine  of  the  South  of  Europe  and 

1  of  Afrioa,  are  used  in  Europe  in  desserts,  nnder  the  name  of  pine 
The  Pinu»  rigida,  otpitehptne  of  this  country,  and  probably  others 

!8  those  mentioned  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  préparation  of  tar. 

Bs.  See  PIX  ABIETIS. 

ie»  baUanua.  Lin^ey,  ITor.  Med.  p.  664. — A.  baltamifera,  Michaux» 
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N.  Jim.  Sgh.  iii.  101.— PtntM  baUamta.  WiUd.  <^.  Plant,  ir.-  604. 
"  Leaves  solitary,  flat,  emarginate  or  enlire,  glaucous  beneath,  somewhat 
pectinate,  sub-erect  above,  recurved,  spreading;  cônes  cylindrical,  eroct; 
bractes  abbreviate,  obovate,  conspicuously  mucronate,  sub-serrulate." 

Thia  is  tbe  American  silverfir,  or  babn  of  Gilead  tree,  inhabiting  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  and  the  mountainous  régions  further  to  the  south.  It  is 
an  élégant  tree,  seldom  rising  more  than  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  tapering 
trunk,  and  numerous  branches  wbich  diminish  in  length  in  proportion  to 
their  heiglit,  and  form  an  almost  perfect  pyramid.  The  leaves  are  six  or 
eigbt  lines  long,  inserted  in  rows  on  the  aides  and  tops  of  the  branches,  nar- 
row,  flat,  rigid,  bright  green  on  their  upper  surface,  and  of  a  silvery  white- 
ness  beneaui.  The  cônes  are  large,  erect,  nearly  cylindrical,  of  a  purplish 
colour,  and  covered  with  a  resinous  exudation  which  gives  them  a  elossy, 
rich,  aud  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  from  this  tree  that  the  Canada  boUam 
is  obtained. 

Several  otber  species  of  Abies  are  officinal.  The  A.  excdsa  of  Europe, 
and  A.  Canadenii»  of  the  United  States,  hâve  already  been  described  as 
the  sources  respectively  of  Burgundy  and  Canada  pitch.  (See  Pxx  Abietià 
and  Pix  Canadtnnt.)  The  A.  Pieca  (^Abies  peclinala  of  De  CandoUe,  j3. 
taaifolia  of  tbe  French  Codex,  Pùms  Picea  of  Linnsus),  or  European 
tUver  Jir,  growing  in  the  mountainous  régions  of  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Siberia,  yields  the  Slratburg  turpentine,  which  is  much  nsed  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  The  Abies  nigra  (Pinua  nigra),  or  black  spruee  of  this 
country,  yields  a  product,  which,  though  not  recognised  by  the  Pharmaco- 
pœia,  is  eonsiderably  emploved.  The  substance  alluded  to  is  the  utenee 
of  tpruee,  prepared  from  the  young  branches  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  décoction.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  having  the  coloor  and 
consistence  of  molasses,  with  a  bitterish,  acidulous,  astringent  taste.  It  is 
much  used  in  the  préparation  of  the  beverage  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  spruee  béer,  which  is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  drink  in  summer, 
and  useful  in  long  sea-voyages  as  a  préventive  of  scurvy.* 

Larix.  Sex.  Syst.  Monœcia  Monadelphia. — Nat.  Ord.  Pinacec  or  Coni- 
ferœ. 

Gtn.  Ch.  As  in  Abies,  except  that  the  Cotylédons  are  simple,  and  never 
lobed;  the  Canes  latéral;  the  Leaves  when  first  expanding,  in  tiifted  fascicles, 
becoming  somewhat  solitary  by  the  elongation  of  the  new  branch.  {Pernra'* 
Mal.  Med.  from  Bot.  Gall.) 

Larix  europsea.  De  Gand.  /Ym*.  I\r.  2064. — Abies  Larix.  Lamb.  IBustr. 
t.  786.  f.a — Pinus  Larix.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ir.  503  ;  Woodv.  JHed.  Bot.  p. 
7.  t.  4.  "  Leaves  faseieled,  deeiduous  ;  cônes  ovate-oblong  ;  margins  of  the 
scales  reflexed,  lacerated;  brades  panduriform." 

Tbe  European  larch  is  a  large  tree  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Siberia, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  East  of  France.  It  yields  the  Venice  tter- 
pentine  of  commerce,  and  a  peculiar  sweetish  substance,  called  in  France 
Briançon  manna,  which  exodes  spontaneously,  and  concrètes  upon  its 
bark.  When  the  larch  forests  of  Russia  take  fire,  a  juice  exudes  from  the 
trunk  dnring  their  combustion,  which  concrètes,  and  is  called  Orenburgh 
gum.    It  is  wholly  soluble  in  water.  (LindUy,  Flor.  Med.) 

FisTACiA.    SeeMASTICHE. 

Pistacia  Terebinlhus.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  752;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 

*  The  fo'Ioving  ia  Ihe  formali  ottt«ny  followed.  Take  of  eaaenoe  of  sprnee  Italf  m 
finti  pimento  brui»cd,  ginger  bruiaed,  hopa,  ranh./oiir  oanetsi  w»tet  three  gâtions.  Boil 
ibr  five  or  (en  minute*  ;  then  ■Inin,  toi  add  of  warm  vater  ciraea  gaUont,-  yeatt  m  fint; 
■lalaaKi  six  finu.    Mit  aiid  aliow  the  mixture  ta  ferment  for  tweoly.foar  hoois. 
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12.  This  18  a  email  tree  with  numeroua  spreading  branches,  bearing 
le  pinnate  leaves,  which  consist  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  ovate,  lanceo- 
itire,  acute,  smooth,  and  shining  leaflets,  with  an  odd  one  al  the  end. 
aie  and  female  flowers  are  dioecious,  small,  and  in  branching  racemes. 
i  a  native  of  Barbary  and  Greece,  and  fiourishea  in  the  islands  of  Cy- 
id  Ghio,  the  laiter  of  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  turpentine  ob- 
from  the  tree.  A  gall  produced  upon  this  plant  by  the  puncture  of  an 
bas  been  uaed  in  Eastern  Europe  in  pectoral  affections, 
shall  treat  of  the  several  varieties  of  turpentine  under  distinct  heads. 

1.  White  Tdrpentine. 

ibenthino  de  Boston,  Fr, 

common  American  or  white  turpentine  {Terebinthina,  U.S.)  is  pro> 
îhiefly  from  the  Finus  pcduatris,  partly  also  from  the  Finus  Txda, 
rhapt)  some  other  species  inhabiting  the  Southern  States.  In  former 
large  quantities  were  coUected  in  New  Eugland  ;  but  the  turpentine 
f  that  section  of  the  Union  are  said  to  be  nearly  eshausted  ;  and  our 
irce  is  almost  exclusively  suppiied  from  North  Carolina,  and  the  south- 
I  parts  of  Virginia.  The  following  is  the  process  for  obtainiog  the 
line  as  deacribed  by  Michaux.  During  the  winter  months,  exca- 
I  of  the  capacity  of  aboot  ihree  pints  are  made  in  ihe  tnink  of  the  tree 
9r  four  inches  from  the  ground.  Into  thèse  the  juice  begins  to  flow 
he  middle  of  March,  and  continues  to  flow  throughout  the  warm  sea- 
owly  at  ârst,  rapidly  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  more  slowly  again 
autumnai  months.  The  liquid  is  removed  from  thèse  excavations  as 
III,  and  transferred  into  casks,  where  it  gradually  thickens,  and  ulti- 
'  acquires  a  sofl  solid  consistence.  Very  large  quantities  are  thns 
ly  procured,  sufficient  not  only  to  sopply  the  whoïe  consuroption  of 
untry,  but  also  to  furnish  a  vaiuable  export. 

ite  turpentine,  as  found  in  our  shops,  is  yellowish-white,  of  a  pecnliar 
hat  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  pungeut,  bitterish  taste.  It  is  some- 
iranslucent,  and  of  a  consistence  which  varies  with  the  température, 
middle  of  summer  it  is  almost  semi-fluid  and  very  adhesive,  though 
I  in  the  winter  it  is  often  so  firm  and  hard,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
into  pills  withoat  beat.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  ultimately  becomea 
ly  hard  and  dry.  In  the  récent  state  it  affords  about  seventeen  per 
f  essential  oil.  It  is  apt  to  contaiu  small  pièces  of  bark,  wood,  or 
mpurity. 

2.  Common  European  Tdrpentine. 

benthine  de  Bordeniiz,  Térébenthine  commune,  J^.;  Gemeiner  Terpentin,  Oerm.; 
itina  comone,  liai.;  Trementina  cnmun,  Span. 

3  is  the  Terebinthina  Vtdgaris  of  the  London  Pharmacopœia.  It  is 
led  by  several  species  of  pine;  but  chiefly  by  the  Finus  sylvestrit 
inus  maritima  {P.  Finaster  of  Alton).  From  the  latler  tree  it  ia 
;d  largely  in  the  maritime  districts  of  the  South-west  of  France,  espe- 
in  the  department  of  the  Landes,  and  is  exportcd  from  Bordeaux, 
it  is  called  in  commerce  Bordeaux  turpentine.  The  process  for  pro- 
it  consisls  simply  in  making  incisions  into  the  irunk,  or  removing 
IS  of  the  bark,  and  receiving  the  juice  which  flows  out  in  sraall  tronghs, 
oies  dug  Btthe  foot  of  the  tree.  Il  is  purifîed  by  heating,  and  filtering 
ugh  straw,  or  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  a  barrel,  through  holes  in 
Itom  of  which  the  melted  turpentine  escapes.    Thus  prepared,  it  is 
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whitish,  ttirbid,  thickish,  uid  leparates,  upon  standing,  into  two  parts,  on 
liqaid  and  tranaparent,  the  other  of  a  conaialence  and  appearance  like  thos 
of  thickened  honey.  As  found  in  European  commerce  it  often  consisi 
«holiy  of  tbis  laiter  portion.  It  speedily  hardena  upon  exposure  to  the  ai 
.in  thin  ]ayera.  The  most  liqnid  «pecimens  are  completely  solidified  by  tb 
addition  of  one  part  of  magnesia  to  thirty-two  of  the  turpentine.  (GuibourI 
Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xxv.  499.)  It  is  scarcely  ever  given  interoaily,  bu 
fumishes  large  quantitiea  of  oil  of  torpentine  and  resin.  We  do  not  impoi 
it  into  this  connlry.  l'he  substance  whicfa  the  French  call  gaHpot  or  barraa 
is  that  portion  of  the  turpentine  which  concrètes  upon  the  trunk  of  the  trei 
when  wonnded,  and  is  removed  during  the  winter.  (TTienard.)  This,  wbei 
purified  by  meliing  with  water  and  straining,  takes  the  name  of  yelloto  o 
wkile  jntch,  or  Burgundy  pilch.  When  turpentine  has  been  deprived  of  il 
oil  by  distillation,  the  resin  which  remains  is  calied  rotin,  and  sometimei 
eolophony,  from  the  lonian  city  of  that  name,  where  it  was  formerly  pre 
pared.  It  is  the  yellow  resin  (résina /lava)  of  the  former  London  Pharmaco 
pœia.  Wbite  resin  {résina  alba)  is  prepared  by  incorporating  this,  while  il 
fusion,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water.  Tar  (Pix  Liqmda)  is  the  tar 
pentine  extracted  from  the  wood  by  a  slow  combustion,  and  ehemicallj 
altered  by  the  beat.  Common  pitch  (Pix  Nigra  or  Résina  Nigra)  is  the 
solid  residue  left  after  the  evaporation  by  boiling  of  the  liquid  parts  of  tar. 
(See  thèse  titles  respectively.)    . 

8.  Canada  Tdrfentinb. 

Canada  balMin,  Babam  of  fir  ;  Baume  de  Canada,  Fr./  Canadiseher  Babam,  Caoa. 
diacher  Terpentin,  Germ./  Trementina  del  Canada  liai. 

This  is  the  product  of  tbe  Mies  balsamea,  and  is  colleeted  in  Canada  and 
the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  procured,  according  to  Michaux,  by  breaking  the 
Tesicles  which  naturally  form  upon  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  receiving 
their  liquid  contents  in  a  bottle.  When  fresh,  it  is  colourless  or  slightly  yel- 
lowish,  transparent,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  very  tenacious,  of  a 
strong,  agreeable  odour,  and  a  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  By  time  and 
exposure  it  becomes  thicker  and  more  yellow,  and  at  last  assumes  a  solid 
consistence.  It  is  usnally  brought  into  market  in  bottles,  and  is  kept  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  Canada  balsam,  oi  balsarn  of  fir.  In  Europe,  it  is 
sometimes  calied  hodm  of  Gilead,  from  ita  supposed  resemblance  to  that 
celebrated  medicine.  The  term  balsam,  as  at  présent  understood,  is  impro- 
perly  applied  lo  it  ;  as  it  contains  no  benzoic  acid,  and  is  in  fact  a  true  tur- 
pentine, consisting  chiefly  of  resin  and  essential  oil.  Bonastre  obtained 
from  100  parts  of  Canada  turpentine,  18-6  parts  of  volatile  oil,  40-0  of  resin 
easily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  38*4  of  sub-resin  of  difficult  solubility  in  that 
fiuid,  4-0  of  caoutchouc  similar  to  sub-resin,  and  4-9  of  bitter  extractive  and 
salts,  besides  traces  of  acetic  acid.  There'is  reason  to  believe  that  Strasburg 
turpentine  is  sometimes  sold  for  it  in  the  shops. 

4.  Yknick  Turpentini. 

Térébenthine  de  méidze.  Térébenthine  de  Venise,  Fr./  Venetianiaoher  Terpentin, 
Oerm.f  Trementina  di  Venciia,  Ual./  Trementina  do  Venecia,  iSjpan. 

This  turpentine  received  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  for- 
merly an  extensive  article  of  Venetian  commerce.  It  is  procured  in  Switzer- 
land,  and  the  French  province  of  Dauphiny,  from  the  Larix  Europxa  or 
larch,  which  grows  abundantly  upon  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  mountains.  The 
peasants  bore  holes  into  the  trunk  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  con- 
duct  the  juice  by  means  of  wooden  gutters  into  small  tubs,  placed  at  a  coo- 
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Tenient  distance.  It  is  afierwards  purified  by  filtration  Ihrough  a  leather 
sieTe.  Genuine  Venice  Turpentine  is  a  viscid  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  flowing  with  difliculiy,  clondy  or  imperfecily  transparent,  of  a  yel- 
lowish  or  slightly  greenish  colour,  a  strong  not  disagreeable  odour,  and  a 
warm  bitterish  and  very  acrid  taste.  Itdoes  not  readily  concrète  on  exposure, 
is  not  solidified  by  one-sixteenth  of  magnesia,  and  is  entirely  soluble  in  alco- 
hol.  (Guibburt,  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xxv.  500.)  What  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  Venice  turpentine  in  our  shops,  ia  usually  quite  brown,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  faclitioQS  substance,  prepared  by  dissoiving  rosin  in  oil  of  turpentine. 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  states  that  much  of  the  Venice  turpentine  of  the  shops 
of  London  is  obtained  from  America.  It  is  probabiy  the  same  préparation  as 
that  «hich  passes  under  the  name  in  ihis  country. 

5.  Gbun  Tckpentinx. 

Térsbrnthine  de  Chio,  Fr.;  Cyprischer  Terpentin,  Oerm.;  Tremcntina  Cipria,  Ital. 

This  variety  of  turpentine  is  collected  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Chio  or  Scio, 
Inr  incisions  made  during  the  summer  in  the  bark  of  the  Pistacia  Terebiri' 
tkus.  The  jnice,  flowing  from  the  wounds,  falls  upon  smooth  stones  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  from  which  it  is  scraped  with  small  sticks,  and  ailowed  ' 
to  drop  into  bottles.  The  annual  product  of  each  tree  is  very  small  ;  and 
the  turpentine,  therefore,  commands  a  high  price  even  in  the  place  where  it 
is  procnred.  Very  little  of  it  reaches  this  country.  It  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently  adulterated  with  the  other  turpentines.  It  is  a  thick,  tenacious 
liquid,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour  more  agrée» 
abie  than  that  of  the  other  substances  of  the  same  class,  and  a  mild  taste 
withont  bittemess  or  acrimony.  It  leaves  a  glutinous  residue  when  treated 
with  strong  alcohol.  (Guibourl.)  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  speedily  thickens, 
and  ultimately  becomes  concrète  and  hard,  in  conséquence  of  the  loss  of  its 
Tolatile  oil. 

Besides  the  turpentines  mentioned,  various  others  are  noticed  in  books  on 
materia  medica,  though  not  found  in  the  shops  of  this  country.  There  are  the 
Strasburg  turpentine,  much  used  in  France,  and  obtained  from  the  Abie» 
Pieea(Abiea pectinata  oî  He  CandoUe),  or  European  silver  fir,  which  grows 
on  the  monntains  of  Swilzerland  and'Germany,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance, 
as  well  in  its  appearance  as  its  product,  to  the  Pinus  balsamea  of  Canada; 
the  Damarra  turpentine,  which  speedily  concrètes  into  a  very  hard  resin, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Pinus  Damarra  of  Lambert,  the  Agathis  Damarra 
of  Richard,  growing  in  the  East  India  islands  ;  and  the  Dombeya  turpentine, 
a  glutinous,  milky-looking  flnid  of  a  sirong  odour  and  tasie,  derived  from 
the  Dombeya  excelsa,  the  Araucaria  Dombeyi  of  Richard,  which  inhabits 
Chili,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Norfolk  Island  pine.  Thèse,  with 
one  or  two  other  turpentines  scarcely  known,  or  having  a  doubtful  daim  to 
the  title,  are  ail  that  belong  properly  to  this  class  of  vegetable  products. 

Général  Properlies.  The  turpentines  resemble  each  other  in  odour  and 
taste,  thongh  distinguished  by  shades  of  différence.  Liquid  at  first,  they 
become  thick  and  gradually  solid  by  exposure,  in  conséquence  partly  of  the 
volatilization,  partly  of  the  oxidation  of  Iheir  essential  oil.  They  are  ren- 
dered  more  liquid  or  soAened  by  beat,  and  at  a  high  température  take  fire, 
bnming  with  a  white  flame  and  much  snioke.  Water  extracts  only  a  minute 
proportion  of  their  volatile  oil.  They  are  atmost  whoUy  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  readily  unité  with  the  fixed  oils.  They  yield  by  distillation 
a  volatile  oil,  well  known  as  the  oit  of  turpentine,  and  leave  a  residue 
consisting;  exclusively  of  resin.  (See  Ôleum  Terebinlhinse  and  Setina.) 
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A  mioate  proportion  of  succinic  acid  passes  over  with  the  oil.  From  the 
ezperiments  of  M.  Faure  of  Bordeaux,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  liquid 
turpentines,  like  copaiba,  majr  be  solidified  by  the  addition  of  magnesia 
{Journ.  de  Chim.  Med.,  1830,  p.  94.);  and,  according  to  M.  Thierry,  the 
same  resuit  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  one  part  of  hydrate  of  lime  to 
thirty-two  parts  of  the  common  European  turpentine.  (Journ.  de  Pharm., 
Zème  Série,  i.  315.) 

Médical  Propertie»  caid  Uses.  The  efiects  of  the  turpentines  npon  the 
System  are  dépendent  entirely  on  their  essential  oil.  They  are  stimulant, 
diurelic,  anthelmintic,  and  in  large  doses  laxative.  When  taken  internaliy, 
or  applied  to  the  skin,  they  comraunicate  a  violet  odour  to  the  urine,  and  if 
continued  for  some  time  produce  an  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  orinary  passages,  amonnting  freqnently  to  strangury.  The  last  effect  is 
less  apt  to  be  ezperienced  when  they  operate  upon  the  bowels.  Extemally 
applied  they  act  as  rubefacients.  Their  médical  viriues  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  At  présent  they  are  less  used  than  formerly,  having  been  super- 
seded  by  their  volatile  oil.  They  are,  however,  occasionally  prescribed  in 
leucnrrhœa,  gleet,  and  other  chronic  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages;  in  piles 
and  chronic  inflammations  or  ulcérations  of  the  bowels  ;  in  chronic  catarrhal 
affections  ;  and  in  varions  forms  of  rheumatism,  especially  sciatica  and  lum- 
bago.    The  white  turpentine  is  usually  eraployed  in  this  country. 

They  may  be  given  in  the  shape  of  pill  made  with  powdered  liquorice 
root;  or  in  emulsion  with  gum  Arabie  or  yolk  of  egg,  loaf  sugar,  and  water  ; 
or  in  electuary  formed  with  sugar  or  honey.  Their  dose  is  from  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm.  In  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  triturated  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  mucilaginous  liquid,  they 
form  an  excellent  injection  in  cases  of  ascarides,  and  of  constipation  attended 
with  flatulence. 

Off".  Prep.  Ceratum  Résinée  Compositum,  U.  S.}  Emplastrum  Cantha- 
ridis  Comp.,  £d.;  Emplastrum  Galbani  Comp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.;  Oleum  Te- 
rebinihinx,  Dub.}  Unguentum  Elemi,  Lond.}  Unguentum  Infusi  Canthari- 
dis,  £d.  W. 

TESTA.  U.S. 

Oyster-shell. 

"  The  shells  of  Ostrea  edulis." 

Off.  Syn.  TESTEE.  Lond. 

Ecaillea  de*  huitre*,  Fr.;  Aoitertcfaaien,  Qerm.;  Gatci  délia  ostriehe,  Jlal.;  Cawtrsi^ 

The  common  oyster  is  the  Ostrea  eduKs  of  naturalists,  an  animal  belong- 
ing  to  the  class  Fermes,  order  Teslacea.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  particularly  abundant  on  our  own  coast,  and  in  the  bays  of  our 
large  rivers.  It  consists  of  a  soft  pulpy  portion,  comprising  the  vital  organs 
of  the  animal,  enclosed  in  a  hard  bivalve  shell,  of  the  nature  of  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  flesh  of  the  oyster  forms  a  very  digestible  and  nutritious  article 
of  food,  particularly  suiied  to  convalescents  ;  but  the  shell  only  is  officinal. 

Properties.  Oyster-shells  are  too  familiarly  known  to  requiro  description. 
They  are  made  np,  like  other  mother-of-pearl  shells,  of  altemate  layers  of 
earthy  matter,  and  of  animal  matter  of  the  nature  of  coagulated  albumen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Bucholz  and  Brandes,  their  exact  constituents  are 
carbonate  of  lime  98'6,  phosphate  of  lime  l'2,  animal  matter  0-5,  alumina 
(accidentai)  0-2=  100-5.    Thus  it  appears  that  the  animal  matter  is  f  resent 
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lall  amoant.     When  calcined  or  burnt,  the  animal  matter  and  car- 

d  are  dUsipated,  and  the  shells  ai«  converted  into  a  species  of  lime, 

ster-shell  lime. 

itones  (^crtUit^  eyes)  and  crabs'  claws  are  both  forma  of  carbonate  of 

lembling  oyster-shell  in  containing  a  small  proportion  of  animal 

They  were  formerly  officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaoopœia,  but 

y  properly  omitted  at  the  last  revision  of  tbat  work.     They  wiU 

id  in  the  Àppendix. 

taceutical  U»es,     Oyater-shells  require  to  be  reduced  to  an  impal- 

tvder,  before  they  are  fit  for  médicinal  employment;  and  their  pre- 

in  this  way  constitatea  their  sole  pharmaceutical  use.     When  thus 

,  they  form  the  Teita  Prœparata,  under  which  head  their  medioi- 

irties  will  be  noticed. 

rq>.  Testa  Praeparata,  U.  S.,  Loni,  B. 

TOLUTANUM.  V.S. 
Balsam  of  Tolu. 

juice  ofMyroxylon  Tolulferum.  Richard."  U.S. 
yn.  BALSâMUM  TOLUTANUM.  Myroxylon  peruiferum.  Bal- 
oncretum. Lond.;  BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.  "Concrète  bal- 
udation  of  Myrospermum  toluiferum."  Ed.;  TOLUIFERA  BAL- 
[.  Résina.  Dub. 

or  Tolu  i  Baume  de  ToId,  Fr.;  Tulobalum,  Girm.;  Balmrao  del  Tolo,  Ital.; 
le  Tolu,  Span. 

SYLON.  See  MYROXYLON. 

ïcenily,  the  tree  from  which  this  balsam  is  derived  retained  tha 
Toluifera  Balsamum,  given  to  it  by  Linneeus  ;  but  it  is  now  ad< 
at  the  genus  Toluifera  was  formed  upon  insufficient  grounds  ;  and 
agrée  in  referring  the  Tolu  balsam  tree  to  the  Myroxylon,  or  Myro- 
\  of  De  Gandolle.  Ruiz,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Flora  Peruviana, 
I  it  identical  with  the  Myroxylon  Peruiferum  ;  and  his  opinion  bas 
pted  by  some  other  writers.  M.  Achille  Richard,  however,  thinks  it 
i  species,  and  has  appropriately  denominated  it  Myroxylon  Toluift- 
itle  which  is  recognised  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  tne  United  States. 

and  Humboldt  also  consider  it  a  distinct  species  of  Myroxylon. 
g  to. Richard,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  spécimens 
from  South  America  by  Humboldt,  the  leaflets  of  the  M.  Peruift- 

thick,  coriaceons,  acute,  and  biunt  at  the  apex,  and  ail  equal  in 
lile  in  the  M.  Toluiferum  the  leaflets  are  thin,  membranous,  obo- 
th   a  lengthened  and  acuminate  apex,  and  the  terminal  one  is 

The  M.  Pentiferum  is  found  in  Peni  and  the  southern  parts  of 
'anada;  the  ML  Toluiferum  grows  in  Carthagena,  and  abouads 
Y  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tolu.  The  wood  of  the  latier  species, 
l  to  Humboldt,  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  has  a  delightful  balsamic 
id  is  niucli  iised  for  building.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  two 
known  in  the  shops  by  the  respective  names  of  Peru  and  l'olu,  difler 
the  mode  by  which  they  are  procored,  than  in  the  character  of  the 
ich  aflbrd  them.  , 

talsam  of  Tolu  is  prooured  by  making  incisions  into  the  trunk  of 
The  jnice  as  it  exudes  is  received  in  vessels  of  varions  kinds,  in 
concrètes.     It  is  brought  from  Carthagena  in  ealabashes  or  baked 
ars  of  a  peculiw  sltapef  and  sometimes  in  glass  vesseb. 
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Proptrtiet.  As  firat  imported,  it  has  a  soft,  tenacious  consistence,  which 
varies  considerably  wilh  (he  température.  By  âge  it  becomes  hard  and 
brittle  like  resin.  It  is  shining,  translucent,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown 
colour,  a  highiy  fragrant  odour,  and  a  nrarm,  somewhat  sweetish  and  pun- 
gent,  but  not  disagreeable  taste.  Exposed  \o  heat,  it  melts,  inflames,  and 
diffuses  an  agreeable  odour  while  burning.  It  is  entirely  dissolved  by  alco- 
hol  and  the  easential  oils.  Boiling  water  extracts  its  acid.  Distilled  with 
water  it  afibrds  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil  ;  and  if  the  heat  be  continued 
the  acid  matler  sublimes.  Mr.  Hatchett  states  that,  when  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  quanlity  of  solution  of  potassa,  it  loses  its  own  characteristic  oduur, 
and  acquîtes  that  of  the  clove-pink.  Its  ingrédients  are  resin,  benzoic  and 
cinnamic  acids,  and  volatile  oil,  the  proportions  of  which  vary  in  différent 
spécimens.  Frémy  discovered  in  it  cinnamic  acrd,  but  was  wrong  in  sup- 
posing  that  it  contained  no  benzoic  acid,  as  has  been  proved  by  M.  Deville. 
\joum.  de  Pharm.,  xzvii.  638.)  Guibourt  observed  that  it  contains  more 
acid,  and  is  less  odorous  in  the  solid  form  ;  and  thinks  that  the  acid  is  in- 
creased  at  the  ezpense  of  the  oil.  Trommsdorff  obtained  88  per  cent,  of 
resin,  12  of  acid,  and  only  0-2  of  volatile  oil.  According  to  Mr.  Heaver,  the 
balsam  yielils  by  distillation  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  pure  cinnamic 
acid.  The  acid  distils  over  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil,  which  condenses  inio 
a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  may  be  freed  from  empyreumatic  oil  by  pres- 
sure between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  subséquent  solution  in  boiling  water, 
which  deposits  it  in  minute  colourless  crystals  upon  cooling.  (See  wîm. 
Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xv.  77.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uies.  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  a  stimulant  tonic,  with 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  the  pulraonary  organs.  It  is  given  with  sorae  advan- 
tage  in  chronic  catarrh  and  other  pectoral  complaints,  in  which  a  gently  stimu- 
lating  expectorant  is  demanded  ;  but  should  not  be  prescribed  until  after  the 
réduction  of  inflammatory  action.  Independently  of  its  médical  virtues,  its 
agreeable  flavour  renders  it  a  popular  ingrédient  in  expectorant  mixtures.  Old 
and  obstinate  coughs  are  said  to  be  sometimes  greaily  relieved  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapour  proceeding  from  an  ethereal  solution  of  this  balsam.  From 
ten  to  thirty  grains  may  be  given  at  a  dose,  and  frequenlly  repeated.  The 
beat  form  of  administration  is  that  of  emulsion,  made  by  trituraling  the  bal- 
sam wilh  mucilage  of  gum  Arabie  and  loaf  sugar,  and  afterwards  with  water. 

Off.Prep.  Syrupus  Tolutanus,  Lond.;  Tinctura  Benzoini  Gomposita, 
V.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Tolutani,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.       W. 


TORMENTILLA.  U.  S.  Secondary,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Tormentil 

»  The  root  of  Potentilla  Tormentilla."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Potentilla  Tormen- 
tilla. liadix."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  TORMENTILLA  OFFICINALIS.  Dub. 

Tormentillo,  Fr.i  Tormentillwurzcl,  Oerm.,-  Tormenlillo,  Ital.;  Tnrmenlilii,  Sjnn. 

Potentilla.  Sex.  Sytt.  Icosandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Rosace». 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  with  a  concave  tube,  a  four  or  five-cleft  lirab,  and  four  or 
five  bractlets.  Pelqfs  four  or  five.  Slament  numerous.  Carpels  numerous, 
with  a  latéral  style,  on  a  procumbent,  persistent,  capitale,  juiceless  réceptacle. 
Seed  appended.  Herbs  or  undershrubs,  with  compound  leaves,  stipules 
adnate  to  the  pétiole,  and  white,  yellow,  rarely  red  flowers.  [De  CandoUe.) 

Potentilla  Tormentilla.   Sibtfaorp.  Fl.Ox.  162;  JAndley,  Plor.  Meà. 
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Tormentilla  ereeta.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  1112  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot. 
.  181. — T.  officinalis.  Smith,  Fior.  Brit.  The  tormentil,  or  sept- 
1  sinall  perennial  plant,  very  common  throughout  Europe.  The 
hich  rise  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  height  from  a  woody  root,  are 
more  or  less  erect,  branching  towards  the  top,  and  furniehed  with 
aves,  wbich  on  the  slalk  usually  consist  of  seven,  on  the  branches 
igitate,  elliptical,  villous,  deeply  serrated  leaflete,  tbree  of  which  are 
an  the  others.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  solitary  upon 
leduncles.  AH  parts  of  the  plant  are  astringent,  especially  the  root, 
the  part  employed.  It  is  gaihered  in  spring.  - 
rties.  The  root  of  tormentil  is  cylindrical  or  roundish,  rather  laiger 
an  at  the  lower  extremity,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  about  as  thick 
iger,  knotty,  sometimes  contorted,  brown  or  blackiah  exlernally,  and 
vithin.  It  bas  a  slight  aromatic  odour,  and  a  very  astringent  taste. 
s  an  abundqpt  constituent.  There  is  also  a  red  colouring  principle, 
in  aicohol,  but  insoluble  in  water.  Besidea  thèse  ingrédients, 
r  found  resin,  cerin,  myricin,  gummy  extractive,  gum,  extractive, 
'ater,  and  a  trace  of  volatile  oil.  The  root  is  said  to  be  used  for 
leather  in  the  Orkneys  and  Western  Isiands  of  Scotland,  and  for 
leather  red  by  the  Laplanders,  It  yields  ail  its  médical  virlues  to 
rater. 

al  Propertiea  and  Uses.  Tormentil  is  a  simple  and  powerful  astrin- 
)licable  to  ail  cases  of  disease  in  which  this  class  of  medicines  is  in- 
We  seidom,  however,  empioy  it  in  this  country,  having  indigenous 
equal  virtue.  It  may  be  given  in  substance,  décoction,  or  extract. 
3  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  lo  a  drachm. 
'rçp.  Decoctum  TormentUls,  Lond.}  Pulvis  Cretœ  Compositus, 

W. 


^OXICODENDRON.  U.S.  Secondary,  Lond. 
Poison-oak. 

leaves  of  Rhos  Toxicodendron."  U.  S.  "  Jthtu  Toxicodendron. 
Lond. 

yn.  RHUS  TOXICODENDRON,  Folia.  Dub. 
vdnèneux,  Fr.t  Gifl-Siiinach,  Gcrm,-  Alberodel  veIeDo,/taZ. 

See  RHUS  GLABRUM. 

ting,  as  appears  generally  to  be  done  at  présent,  that  the  Rhxts  Toxi- 
n  and  Rkus  radicans  of  Linnsus,  are  mère  varieties  of  the  aame 
ère  are  three  indii/enous  species  of  Rhus  which  possess  poisonous 
s — ihe  one  above  mentioned,  the  R.  Vemix,  commonly  known  by 
:  of  swamp  sumach  or  poison  sumach,  and  the  R.  putnilum  of  the 
I  Siaies.  Thougli  the  firsi  oaly  is  designated  in  the  Pharmacopœia, 
briefly  describe  llie  three  species;  as  their  médical  eifects  are  pro- 
nilar,  and  their  opération  upon  the  System  such  that  the  plants  should 
n  lo  every  praciiiioner. 

us  radicans.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1481;  Bigelow,  ^m.  Afei/.  Bot. 
■R.  Toxicodendron.  Pursh,  H.  Am.  Sept.  p.  205.  Though  EUiott 
:all  consider  the  R.  radicans  and  R.  Toxicodendron  as  distinct  spe- 

weight  of  botanical  authority  is  on  the  other  aide,  and  Bigelow 
that  he  has  "  frequently  observed  individual  shoots  from  the  same 
iving  the  characters  of  both  varieties."  Thie  dlfierence,  however, 
appearance  is  sufficieatly  striking  to  hâve  led  to  the  adoption  of 
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différent  coromon  names,  the  R.  radicsna  being  asually  called  poîton  vint, 
and  the  R.  Toxicodendron,  poison  oak.  The  former  bas  a  climbing  stem, 
rising  to  a  great  height  upon  trees,  rocks,  and  other  objecta,  to  which  it  ad- 
hères by  strong  rooting  fibres,  which  it  throws  out  from  ils  sides.  The  leaves, 
which  stand  upon  long  footstalks,  are  ternate,  wilh  broad  ovale  or  rhomboidal, 
acute  leaflets,  smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides,  sometimes  slighdy  hairy 
on  the  veins  beneath,  entire,  or  irregulariy  lobed  and  toothed.  The  flowers 
are  small,  greenish-white,  diœcious,  and  grow  in  latéral,  nsually  axillary 
panicles,  or  compound  racemes.  The  maie  flowers  hâve  five  stamens,  and 
the  rudiments  or  a  style  ;  the  female,  which  are  of  only  half  the  size  and  on 
a  différent  plant,  hâve  abortive  stamens,  and  a  short  erect  style,  standing  on 
a  rotindish  germ,  and  terminating  in  tbree  stigmas.  The  Trait  consista  of 
ronndish,  pale-green  or  whitish  berries. 

The  R.  Toxicodendron,  or  poison-oak,  has  the  form  of  a  shrub  from  one 
to  three  feet  high,  with  leaflets  angnlarly  indented,  and  pubescent  beneath. 
Bat  this  character  of  the  foliage  is  probably  not  constant  ;  and  the  stunted 
growth  may  be  owing  to  peculiarities  of  situation.  Dr.  Bigelow  states  that 
the  young  plants  of  the  R.  radicans  do  not  put  forth  rooting  fibres  until  they 
are  several  years  old,  and  that  they  are  influenced  in  this  respect  by  the  con- 
tiguity  of  supporting  objects. 

This  species  of  Rhus  grows  in  woods,  fields,  and  along  fences  from  Ca- 
nada to  Georgia.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  When  wounded,  it  emits  a 
inilky  juice,  which  becomes  black  on  ezposure  to  the  air,  and  leaves  upon 
linen  or  other  cloth  a  stain,  which  cannot  afterwards  be  removed  by  washing 
with  soap  and  water,  or  by  alcohol  either  hot  or  cold,  but  deepeus  by  âge. 
It  has  been  proposed  as  an  indelible  ink.     Ether  dissolves  it. 

The  juice  applied  to  the  skin  frequently  produces  inflammation  and  vesi- 
cation  ;  and  the  same  poisonous  property  is  possessed  by  a  volatile  principle 
which  escapes  from  the  plant  itself,  and  produces  in  persons  who  come  into 
its  vicinity  an  exceedingly  troublesome  erysipelatous  affection,  particularly 
of  the  face.  Itching,  redness,  a  sensé  of  burning,  tuméfaction,  vesicalion,  and 
ultimate  desquamation,  are  some  of  the  attendants  of  this  poisonous  action. 
The  swelling  of  the  face  is  sometimes  so  great  as  almost  entirely  to  obliterate 
the  features.  The  effects  are  experienced  soon  after  ezposure,  and  usually 
begin  to  décline  within  a  week.  A  light  cooling  regimen,  with  saline  pur- 
gatives, and  the  local  use  of  cold  lead-water,  are  the  best  remédies.  AU  per- 
sons are  not  equally  liable  to  the  affection,  and  the  great  majority  are  wholly 
insusceptible  of  it  from  any  ordinary  exposure. 

2.  Rhus  Vemix.  Willd.  ^.  Plant,  i.  1479  ;  Bigelow,  .Sm.  Med.  Sot.  i. 
98.  The  êwamp  ntmach  is  a  beautiful  shrub  or  small  tree,  usually  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  high,  but  sometimes  rising  thirty  feet.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is 
dark  gray,  of  the  branches  lighter,  of  the  extrême  twigs  and  pétioles  beauti- 
ftilly  red.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  wilh  four  or  five  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets, 
and  an  odd  terminal  one.  Thèse  are  oblong  or  oval,  entire  or  slightly 
sinuated,  acuminate,  smooth,  and  except  the  one  at  the  end,  nearly  sessile. 
The  flowers,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  are  diœcious.  They  are  very  small, 
greenish,  and  arranged  in  loose  axillary  panicles.  The  berries  are  small, 
roundish,  and  greenish-white. 

The  tree  grows  in  swamps  and  low  grounds,  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  a  species 
of  Rhus  which  grows  in  Japan,  and  furnishes  a  fine  black  varnish,  much 
nsed  in  that  country.  Dr..  Bigelow  found  that  the  opaque  whitish  juice 
which  exudes  from  our  native  plant  when  wounded,  and  which  becomes 
permanently  black  on  ezposure,  may  be  made  to  afford  a  brilliant,  gloasy, 
durable  varnish,  by  boiliug  it  sufficiently  before  applying  it. 
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rhe  Bhiu  Vemix  produees  much  more  powerfully  than  the  It.  radicatu, 
poisonous  effects  already  described.  Persone  comiog  within  its  influ- 
e  are  much  more  apt  to  be  affected  with  the  poison,  anà  geoerally  euffer 
re  severely.  The  whole  body  is  sometimes- enormously  swollen,  and 
patient  for  many  days  scarcely  able  to  move;  but  the  complaint  almott 
raya  spontaneously  subsides  without  destroying  life.  As  in  the  former 
tance,  the  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  poison  is  exceedingly 
ious,  and  aome  persons  inay  handle  the  plant  with  perfect  impunity. 
i.  Rhus  putnilum,  Michaux,  Flor.  ^meric.  i.  182.  This  is  a  southern 
icies,  growinf;  in  upper  Carolina,  and  not  more  than  a  foot  in  heighi.  It 
;baracterized  by  ils  pubescent  branches  and  pétioles;  its  pinnate  leaves, 
h  many  pairs  of  oval,  nearly  acuminale,  incised  dentate  leaflets,  downy 
leath  ;  and  by  ils  silky  fruiu  According  to  Pursh  it  is  the  most  poisonous 
ihe  genus. 

[t  is  probable  that  ail  parts  of  the  Rhus  radicans  (R.  Toxicodendron)  are 
isessed  of  active  properties  ;  but  the  leaves  only  are  directed  in  the  Phar- 
copoeia,  under  the  tiUe  of  Toxicodendron.  Thèse  are  inodorous,  hâve  a 
wkish  acrid  taste,  and  yield  their  virtues  to  .water.  The  présence  of 
oin  and  gaUic  acid  bas  been  deiected  in  them  ;  but  they  bave  not  been 
«rately  analyzed. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Thèse  leaves  appear  to  be  stimulant  and 
votic,  producing  wh^n  swallowed  more  or  lésa  irritation  of  the  stomach 
1  bowels,  and  promoting  the  secretory  function  of  the  skin  and  kidneys. 
Sla  found  them  to  act  in  the  manner  of  the  acrid  poisons,  and  to  produce 
topefying  efiect  upon  the  nervous  System.  They  were  successfuliy  used 
Du  Fresnoy,  in  France,  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases.  Dr. 
derson,  of  Hull,  in  England,  efTected  cures  with  the  medicine  in  several 
«•  of  palsy.  A  sensé  of  heat  and  pricking,  with  irregular  twitchings, 
re  excited  by  it  in  the  affected  parts.  Dr.  Horsfield,  and  other  physicians 
this  country,  hâve  used  it  in  consumption  and  dropsy,  but  not  with  any 
7  encouraging  success, 

The  dose  of  the  leaves  recommended  by  Dr,  Anderson,  was  half  a  graio 
a  grain  three  times  a  day  ;  but  this  is  much  too  small.  Dr.  Duncan  gave 
in  larger  doses,  with  little  other  than  a  laxative  eflect.  Dr.  Horsfield 
ninistered  a  teacupful  of  the  strong  infusion  without  disadvantage.  In 
ance  the  extract  is  recommended  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  re- 
iled  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  to  one  or  two 
tchms.  Somé  of  Du  Fresnoy's  patients  took  an  onnce  without  effect. 
le  probabiiity  is,  that  the  active  principle  is  volatile,  and  that  the  extract 
less  efficient  than  the  leaves  theraselves.  The  risk  of  experiencing  the 
isonons  eflecta  of  the  plant  upon  the  System,  will  probably  preveni  its 
lensive  employment  as  a  remedy,  unless  it  should  prove  much  more  useful 
in  the  trials  hitherto  made  give  os  reason  to  expect.  W. 

TRAGACANTHA.  U.S,,Lond.,Ed. 
Tragacanth. 

*The  concrète  joiee  of  Astragalos  veros."  U,S,  "Astragalus  venis. 
itau  eoncr^u*."  Lond.  "Gummy  exndation  firom  Aatragalus  gummifer 
d  probably  A.  vems,  and  other  species."  Ed. 

Cff.Syn.  TRAGACANTHA  GUMMI.  ASTRAGALUS  CRETICUS. 
irami.  IhA. 
Gomine  AdngtDthe,  Fr-t  Tragaat,  Qtrm-;  Dre^nte,  haLt  Gouio  Ingsoanto,  SfnL 
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AsTRiOALus.   Sex.Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria.— iViof.  Orcf.  Fabaces 
Leguminosae. 

Gen.  Ch.  Legtane  two-celled,  itaore  or  lesi  gibbous,  wîth  the  lower  suto 
tnrned  iiiwards.  Canna  blunt.  LoudotC*  Encye.  o/  Ptant». 

Numerous  «pecies  belonging  to  this  gênas  yield  a  gummy  matter  harii 
the  properties  of  tragacanth.  The  drug  known  in  cominerce  by  that  nan 
waa  at  first  erroneousiy  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  ^.  TVagaccmtha 
Linnaens  {^.  mattUientii  of  Lamarck),  which  grows  in  ^le  South  of  Euroj 
and  Nortb  of  Africa,  and  is  now  said  to  yield  no  gum.  R  was  afterwar 
aaeribed,  on  the  authority  of  Tournefort,  to  a  species  (^.  Cretinu  of  Lamarcl 
'which  grows  in  Crète  and  lonia,  and  on  thatnf  Olivier  to  the  Â.  verus,  whit 
inhabits  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Norihem  Persia.  Labillardiére  describt 
a  species  by  the  name  of  A.  gttmmifer,  which  he  found  growing  on  Modi 
Libanus  in  Syria,  and  from  which  tragacanth  exudes,  though  not  that 
commerce.  Siéber  dénies  that  any  one  of  thèse  species  yields  the  ofScin 
tragacanth,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  <S.  arittalus  growing  in  Anatolia,  eap 
cially  npon  Mount  Ida,  where  the  gnm  is  most  abundantïy  coliected.  Th 
plant,  however,  is  not  the  Jl.  aristalus  of  Villars,  which,  according  to  Sil 
thorp,  fumishes  tragacanth  in  Greece.  {Meral  and  De  IjOIB.)  Professi 
Lindley  has  lately  received  two  spécimens  of  plants,  said  to  be  ihose  whic 
fumish  tragacanth  in  Turkistan,  one  of  which  proves  to  be  the  A.gummifi 
o(  Labillardiére,  which  was  said  to  vield  a  white  Variety,  and  the  other 
new  species  which  he  calls  A.  ttrobuifenu,  and  which  was  said  to  yield 
red  and  inferior  producL  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  commercial  drug  i 
coliected  from  varions  sources;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  ail  the  species  ( 
Astragalas  with  thorny  petiotes  are  capable  of  producing  it.  Thèse  form 
naturai  gronp,  and  so  closely  reserable  each  other,  that  botanists  hâve  runn 
some  diflSculty  in  distinguishing  thera.  As  the  A.  venu  is  designated  in  th 
Pharmacoposia  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  I<ondon  Collège,  w 
shall  briefly  describe  it. 

Astragahit  vertu.  Olivier,  Voy.  dans  V Empire  Oltoman,  v.  342.  pi.  44 
This  is  a  small  shrub,  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  high,  wiih  a  stem  ai 
înch  in  thickness,  and  numerous  very  closely  crowded  branches,  coverei 
with  imbricated  scales,  and  spines  which  are  the  remains  of  former  petiotes 
The  leaves,  which  are  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  consist  of  severa 
pain  of  opposite,  villous,  stiff,  pointed  leaflets,  with  a  midrib  terminating  ii 
a  sharp  yellowish  point.  The  flowers  are  papilionaceoua,  small,  yellow 
axillary,  aggregate,  and  furnished  with  cottony  bractes.  This  species  yieldi 
the  gum  coliected  in  Persia,  and  thence  transmitted  southward  tolndiathroogl 
Bagdad  and  Bassora,  northward  to  Russia,  and  westward  to  Aleppo. 

Tragacanth  exudes  spontaneously  during  the  summer  from  the  stems  anc 
branches,  hardening  as  it  exudes,  and  assuming  varions  forma  according  te 
the  ffreater  or  less  abundance  of  the  jnice. 

Properties.  It  is  in  tortuous,  vermicular  filaments,  ronnded  or  fiattened, 
ToUed  up  or  extended,  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish- white  colour,  soraewhai 
translucent,  resembling  hom  in  appearance.  Soraetimes  the  pièces  are  irre- 
gnlarly  oblong  or  ronndish,  and  of  a  slightly  reddish  colour.  It  is  hard  and 
more  or  less  fragile,  but  difiicult  of  pulverization,  nnless  exposed  to  a  freez- 
ins;  température,  Or  thoroughly  dried,  and  powdered  in  a  heated  mortar. 
The  powder  is  very  fine  and  white.  Tragacanth  has  no  smeil  and  veiy 
little  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-384.  Introduced  into  water  it  absorba  a  certain 
proportion  of  that  liquid,  swolla  vary  much,  and  forma  a  soft  adhesive  paste, 
but  does  not  dissolve.  If  agitated  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  tfait 
pute  forma  a  imiform  mixture  ;  l)ot  in  the  eoone  of  one  or  two  daya  the 
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ter  p,art  séparâtes,  and  is  deposited,  leaving  a  portion  dissolved  in  the 
TDatant  fluid.  Trag&canth  ia  whoily  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  appears 
e  composed  of  two  différent  constituents,  one  soluUe  in  water  and 
nbling  gum  Arabie,,  ihe  other  capable  of  swelling  in  water,  but  net 
>lTing.  The  former  is  said  to  differ  from  gum  Arabie  in  aflbrding  no 
ipitate  with  silicate  of  potasva  or  sesquichloride  of  iron.  (Peràrà'aMat. 
'.)  The  latter,  which,  according  to  Bncholz,  constitutes  43  p^  cent,  of 
icanth,  is  ranked  by  some  among  the  pecnliar  proximate  principles  with 
iile  of  tragacanthin.  It  is  probably  identical  with  bassorin.  It  bas  the 
erty  of  becoming  blue  with  iodine,  which  is  not  the  case  with  bassorin; 
his  property  is  ascribed  to  the  présence  of  a  small  quanlity  of  insolable 
:h.  According  to  M,  Guerin,  100  parts  of  tragacanlb  contain  63-3  parts 
abinor  pure  gum,  33-1  of  bassorin  and  insoluble  starch,  and  ll-l  of  water, 
jrield  when  bumed  2*6  parts  of  ashes.  Toseparate  the  soluble  enlirely 
the  insolable  part,  requires  agitation  with  separate  portions  of  water, 
:h  are  to  be  decanted  and  filiered  ;  and  the  process  is  to  be  continued  till 
r  cesses  to  dissolve  aiiy  thing.  Berzelius  considers  tragacanlh  as  a  vari- 
)f  mucilage.  (See  lÀnum.) 

kdical  Properties  and  Uses.  Tragacanlh  is  demulcent,  but  on  acconnl 
g  difficult  solubility,  is  not  oflen  given  intemally.  The  great  viscidity 
:h  it  imparts  to  water,  renders  it  useful  for  the  suspension  of  heavy  inso- 
I  powders;  aiid  it  is  aiso  employed  in  pharmacy  to  impart  consistance 
oches,  for  which  it  answers  better  than  gum  Arabie. 
ff".  Prep.  Confectio  Opii,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.f  Mucilage  Tragacanthse, 
,  Dub,}  Pulvis  Tragacanthie  Compositns,  lAmd.  W. 


TRIOSTEUM.  U.S.Secondary. 
Fever-root. 

The  root  of  Triostenm  perfoliatum."  U.  S. 

HosTBuii.     Sex.  Sy»t.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Caprifoli- 

en.  Ch.  CahfX  five-cleft,  persistent,  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla  ; 
lents  linear,  acute.    Corolla  tubular,  five-lobed,  sub-eqnal  ;  base,  nectari- 
18,  gibbous.    Sligma  somewhat  five-lobed,  capitate.  Btrry  three-celled, 
:-seeded,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  Nuttall. 
riosteum  peifoliatum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  990  ;  Bigeiow,  Ant.  Med, 

i.  90  ;  Barton,  Mtd.  Bot.  \.  59.     This  plant  is  indigenons  and  peren- 

Several  stems  usually  rise  from  the  same  root.     They  are  simple, 

,  round,  hairy,  fistnlous,  herbaceous,  and  from  one  to  four  feet  high. 

leaves  are  opposite,  large,  moetly  connate,  oval,  acuminate,  entire, 
ptly  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  pubescent  on  their  under  surface.  The 
>r8  are  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  axillary,  sessile,  rarely  solitary,  some- 
I  in  pairs,  generally  in  tripleta  or  five  together  in  the  forra  of  whorls. 
germ  is  inferior,  and  the  style  projects  beyond  the  corolla,  into  the  tube 
hich  the  stamens  are  inserted.  The  berry  is  oval  and  of  a  deep  orange 
ir,  and  contains  three  hard,  bony  seeds. 

lie  fever-root,  ftvtr-^ort,  or  wUd  ipecae,  as  this  plant  is  variously 
i,  thongh  not  very  abundant,  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
«,  preferring  a  limestone  soil  and  shady  situations.  Its  flowers  appear 
me.  The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter  taste;  but  the  root  is  most  active,  and 
i  oaly  officinal  part, 
is  horizontal,  long,  abont  three-qnarteta  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  thieker 
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«nd  tuberculsted  near  the  oiigin  of  the  stem,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
colour  externally,  whitish  wiihin,  and  furnished  with  fibres  which  may  be 
considered  as  branches  of  the  main  root  When  dry  h  is  brittle  and  easily 
pulverized.  It  bas  a  sickening  odour,  and  a  bitter  nauseons  taste.  Both 
water  and  alcohol  take  up  its  active  properlies,  wbich  are  retained  in  the 
extrac  t. 

Mediegl  Properlie»  and  Uses.  Fever-root  is  cathartic,  and  in  large  doses 
emetic.  The  laie  Proressor  Barton  observed  italso  to  produce  a  dinretic 
efiect.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  which  has  been  asually  eniployed. 
In  ihe  quanlity  of  twenty  or  ihirty  grains  it  ordinarily  acls  upon  the  bowels  ; 
and  may  be  given  alone  or  in  combination  with  calomel  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  fevers.     The  extract  may  be  given  in  half  the  dose.  W. 

TRITICUM  HYBERNUM.  Seminum  farina,  TM). 
Wheat  Flour. 

Off.  Syn.  FARINA.  Triiicum  hybemam.  Seminum  Farina.  Lond.; 
FARINA.  Flour  of  the  seeds  of  Triticum  vulgare.  Ed. 

Farine  de  froment,  Fr.;  Waixenroehl,  Otrmt  Farina  di  rratnento,  hal.;  Flor  del  trigo, 
Aocmite,  Span. 

Triticum.  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Digynia. — Nui.  Ord,  Graniinaceœ. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  two-valved,  solitary,  transverse,  many-flowered,  on  a 
flexuose,  toothed  réceptacle.  Rett's  Cyclopxdia. 

Triticum  hybemum.  Willd.  ^.  Plant,  i.  4T7. — T.  vulgare,  var.  fi. 
hybernum.  Kunth,  Grarrdn.,  438.  The  common  unnter  wheal  has  a 
fibrous  root,  and  one  or  more  erect,  round,  smooth,  jointed  stems,  which 
rise  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  are  furnished  with  linear,  pointed, 
entire,  flat,  many-ribbed,  rough,  somewhat  glaucous  leaves,  and  jagged 
bearded  stipules.  The  fiowers  are  in  a  solitary,  terminal,  dense,  smooth, 
spike,  two  or  three  inches  long.  The  calyx  is  four-flowered,  tumid,  even, 
irabricated,  abrupt,  with  a  short  compressed  point.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
spike  it  is  more  elongated  ;  and  in  this  situation  the  corolla  is  more  or  less 
awned.     The  grain  is  imbricated  in  four  rows. 

The  native  country  of  wheat  is  unknown  ;  but  its  cultivation  is  suppoaed 
to  hâve  spread  from  Sicily  over  Europe.  It  is  now  an  object  of  culture  in 
almost  ail  countries  which  enjoy  a  temperate  climate.  Sown  in  tlie  autumn, 
it  stands  the  winter,  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  the  foUowing  summer.  Numerous 
varieties  bave  been  produced  by  cultivation,  some  of  which  are  usually  de- 
scribed  as  distinct  species.  Among  thèse  may  perhaps  be  ranked  the  7\ 
«stivum,  or  spring  wheat,  distinguished  by  its  long  beards,  and  the  7 .  cotn' 
positwn,  or  Egyptian  wheat,  by  its  compound  spikes.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  latter  changes,  in  Great  Britain,  into  the  common  single-spiked  wheat. 
{Loudon't  Encyc.)  The  seeds  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
They  are  prepared  for  u«e  by  grinding  and  sifting,  by  which  the  interior 
farinaceous  part  is  separated  from  the  husk.  The  former  is  divided  accord- 
ing  to  its  fîneness  into  diiTerent  portions,  but  so  far  as  regards  its  médical 
relations  may  be  considered  under  one  head,  ihat  of /anna  ot  flour.  The 
latter  is  called  bran,  and  constitutes  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  aecording  to  ihe 
variety  of  wheat. 

.  Fïour  is  white,  inodorous,  and  nearly  insipid.  Its  chief  constituents  are 
starch,  gluten,  albumen,  saccharine  matter,  and  gum,  the  proportions  of 
which  are  by  no  means  constant.  Yauquelin  obtained,  as  an  average  pro* 
duct,  from  eight  varieties  of  flour  which  he  examined,  10-25  per  cent,  of 
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>  of  glaten  (induding  coagulated  albomeD),  68*08  of  starch,  5-61 
id  4-11  of  gum.  The  ashes  of  wheat,  which  amount  only  to 
>er  cent.,  contain,  according  to  Henry,  superphosphates  of  soda, 
lagnesia.  The  guminy  substance  found  in  wheat  flour  is  not 
sniical  with  ordinary  gum  ;  aa  it  contains  nitrogen,  and  does  not 

acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  The  starch,  which  is  by  far 
cindant  ingrédient,  is  inuch  employed  in  a  separate  state.     (See 

The  gluten,  however,  is  not  less  important;  aa  it  ia  to  the  large 
if  this  principle  which  wheat  flour  contains,  that  it  owes  its  supe- 
that  from  other  grains  for  the  préparation  of  bread.  The  gluten 
.  to  is  the  substance  first  noticed  as  a  distinct  principle  by  Bec» 

the  soft  viscid  flbrous  mass  which  remains,  when  wheat  flour, 
a  linen  bag,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  water,  and  at 
ne  preased  with  the  fingers  tiil  the  liquor  cornes  away  colourless. 

bëen  ascertained  to  consist,  in  faet,  of  two  diflerent  substances, 
hemist,  of  the  name  of  Taddei,  found  that  by  boiling  it  in  alcohol 
as  dissolved,  while  another  portion  remained  unaffected.  Con- 
«e  as  distinct  principles,  he  gave  the  name  of  glieidine  to  the 

zymome  to  the  insoluble  portion.  Bot  he  liad  been  anticipated 
rimenta  by  the  German  chemist  Einhof,  who  ap|iears  to  bave 
ihe  fact,  that  the  part  of  the  glutinous  mass  left  behind  by  alcohol 

with  vegetable  albumen,  while  the  dissolved  portion  only  ia 
tled  to  the  appellation  of  gluten,  which  had  been  previously 
(1  the  whole  mass.  As  thèse  two  principles  are  contained  in 
egetable  products,  and  as  they  are  frequenlly  referred  to  in  this 
iroper  that  they  should  be  briefly  noticed.  They  both  contain 
d  both,  when  left  to  themselves  in  a  moist  state,  undergo  putre- 
-om  thèse  circumstances,  and  from  their  close  resemblance  to 
imate  animal  principles  in  chemical  habitudes  and  relations,  they 
les  called,  in  works  on  chemistry,  vegelo-anitnal  substances. 
iparated  from  each  other,  aa  they  exist  in  the  mass  originally 
1  gluten,  by  boiling  this  mass  with  successive  portions  of  alcohol, 
id,  filtered  while  yet  hot,  ceases  to  become  tarbid  on  cooling. 

dissolves,  and  roay  be  obtained  by  adding  water  to  the  solution, 
g  oS  the  alcohol.  Large  cohering  fiakes  float  in  the  liquor,  which, 
ved,  form  a  viscid  elastic  mass,  consisting  of  the  substance  in 
th  some  slight  impurity.  The  part  left  behind  by  the  alcohol  is 
I  in  a  coagulated  state. 

'en,  now  called  vegetable  fbrin,  is  a  pale  yellow,  adhesive,  elastie 
vhich,  by  drying,  becomes  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  and  trans- 
is almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  ether,  and  in 
1  fixed  and  volatile.  Hot  alcohol  dissolves  it  much  more  readily 
nd  from  its  solution  in  ordinary  alcohol,  at  the  boiling  température, 
tated  unchanged  when  the  liquor  cools.  It  is  soluble  in  the  dilate 
In  caustic  alkaline  solutions,  in  conséquence  of  forming  soluble 
with  the  acida  and  alkalies.  With  the  earths  and  metallic  oxides 
rly  insoluble  compounds,  which  are  precipitated  when  the  earihy 
laits  are  added  to  the  solution  of  gluten  in  liquid  potassa.  Corro- 
ite  précipitâtes  it  from  its  acid  as  well  as  alkaline  solutions,  and 
luiion  to  moist  gluten,  forms  with  it  a  compound,  which,  when 
,  opaque,  and  incorruptible.  Gluten  b  aiso  precipitated  by  in- 
Us.  It  closely  resembles  if  it  be  not  ioentical  with  animal  iibrin. 
iginated  in  its  adhesive  property.  Gluten  exista  in  most  of  the 
grain*,  and  in  the  leeds  of  some  leguminoos  plants. 
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VegeùMe  albumm  is  dettitate  of  adheùreness,  and,  whai  dried,  is  opaqne, 
•nd  of  a  white,  gray,  or  brown  coloar.  Before  coagalation,  it  is  solnble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  beat  it  coagulâtes  and  becomes»  insolu- 
ble in  water.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  solutions  of  the  caastic  alkalies.  Mosi 
of  tbe  acids,  if  added  to  ita  solutions  in  excess,  precipitate  compounds  of  the 
aeids  respectively  with  the  albumen,  whicb,  though  soluble  in  pure  water, 
are  insoluble  in  tbat  liquid  when  acidulated.  Itis  not,  however,  precipitated 
by  an  excess  of  the  phospboric  or  acetic  acid.  Its  relations  to  the  earthy 
aod  metallic  salts  are  similar  to  those  of  gluten.  Corrosive  subliroate  pré- 
cipitâtes it  from  its  solutions,  except  from  those  in  phosphorie  and  aeetic 
acids,  and  when  added  in  a  state  of  solution  to  moist  albumen,  forma  with  il 
a  hard,  opaque  compound.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls.  Thit 
principle  derived  its  name  from  its  very  close  resemblance  to  animal  albumen. 
It  is  associated  with  gluten  in  most  of  the  farinaceous  grains,  is  a  constitueol 
of  ail  the  seeds  which  form  a  milky  emulsion  with  water,  and  exists  in  ail  the 
vegetable  juices  which  cmgulate  by  beat 

The  mixture  of  gluten  and  albumen  which  constitntes  the  gluten  of  Bec' 
caria,  exercises  an  important  influence  overstarch,  which,  with  the  présence 
of  water  and  the  aid  of  a  moderate  heàt,  it  converts  partly  into  gum  and  partlj 
into  sugar.  The  production  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  germination  of  seeda. 
and  in  the  formation  of  malt,  which  is  an  example  of  germination,  is  thni 
accounted  for.  The  gluten  itself  becomes  «cid  in  the  process,  and  loses  tht 
property  of  reacting  on  starch. 

It  is  now  thoaght  by  many  chemists  that  vegHàble  attnmun  is  identical  it 
ail  respects  with  animal  albumen,  and  the  gluten  of  vegetables  with  anim^ 
Jibrin;  and  that  both  thèse  principles,  as  welT  as  another  named  catein,  fooiKi 
also  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  consist  of  a  principle  name^ 
protein,  combined  with  a  very  smaU  proportion  of  minerai  substances,  sacb 
as  sulphur,  phosphorun,  &c.  Protein  conaists  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen;  and  its  formula,  accordingto  Liebig,  is  NgC^HagOM-  It  is  pro 
cured  by  dissoWing  any  one  of  the  substances  above  named  in  a  strong  scia 
tion  of  potassa,  heating  for  some  time  to  120°,  and  precipitating  with  aceti( 
acid.  {Tumer's  Chemistry,  Ith  Lond.  Ed.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  breaa  is  formed  by  making  flour  intc 
a  paste  with  water,  with  the  addition  of  yeast,  setting  it  aside  to  ferment,  and 
then  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  an  oven.  The  fermentation  excited  by  tb( 
yeast  is  accompanied  with  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  being 
retained  by  the  tenacity  of  the  gluten,  forma  innumerable  little  cells  througt 
tbe  mass,  and  thus  rende»  the  bread  light.  It  is  important  to  recollect  thaï 
common  sait  is  always  added  ;  as  tbis  ingrédient  is  incompatible  with  somf 
of  tbe  substances  which  are  occasionally  directed  to  be  made  into  pilU  witii 
the  crumb  of  bread. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Use».  Wheat  flour  in  its  unaltered  state  is  seldooD 
nsed  in  medicine.  It  is  sometimes  sprinkled  on  the  skia  in  erysipelatooa 
inflammation,  and  various  ilching  or  bnming  éruptions,  particularly  the 
nettle-raah;  though  rye  flour  is  generally  preferred  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  state  of  bread  it  is  much  more  employed  An  infusion  of  toasted 
bread  in  water  is  a  pleasant,  somewhat  nutritive  drink,  very  well  adapted  td 
fébrile  complainte.  Within  our  expérience,  no  drink  bas  been  found  more 
grateful  in  such  cases  than  this  infusion,  sweetened  with  a  litde  molasses, 
and  flavonred  by  lemon-jyice.  Boiled  with  milk,  bread  constitutes  the  com- 
mon suppnrative  poultic^,  which  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  proportion  of  perfectly  fresh  lard.  Slices  of  it  steeped  in  lead-water, 
or  the  crumb  mixed  with  the  fluid  and  confined  within  a  pièce  of  gaoïe, 
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nvenient  mode  of  applying  thia  préparation  to  local  inflammatioiis. 
ib — mica  partis — ie,  moreover,  frequently  used  lo  give  bulk  lo 
ses  of  very  active  medicines,  adoiinistered  in  ihe  form  of  pill.     It 

recollected,  however,  that  it  contains  common  sait,  which  ia  in- 
s  with  certain  substances,  as,  for  example,  the  nitrate  of  «ilver. 

sometimes  used  in  décoction,  as  a  demulcent  in  catarrhal  affections 
laints  of  the  bowels.  It  bas,  when  taken  in  substance,  laxative 
,  and  is  used  by  some  persons  habitually  and  with  great  advantage 
i  costiveness.  Bran  bread,  made  from  the  unsifted  flour,  forme 
int  laxative  article  of  diet  in  some  dyspepiic  cases.  The  action 
m  is  probably  altogether  mechanical,  consisting  in  the  irritation 
upon  the  macous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  its 
ticles. 
fp.  Cataplasma  Ferment!,  Lotul.,  Dub,  W. 


TUSSILAGO.  Lond. 
Coltsfoot.   . 

lago  Farfara."  Lond. 

n.  TUSSILAGO  FARFARA.  Folia.  Flores.  Dub. 

:,  Pas  d'£ne,  Fr.;  (îemeiner  Huflattig,  Germ.;  Tossilagine,  bal.;  TuEilago, 

lOO.  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua. — Nat.  Ord.  Composite- 
ceae,  fie  CandolU;  Asteracete,  Lindlèy. 

i.  Réceptacle  naked.  Papou»  sim{de.  Calyx  scales  equal,  as  long 
k,  submembranaceous.    Ftorets  of  the  ray  ligulate  or  toothless. 

go  Fàffara.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iii.  1967  5  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 

Coltsfoot  is  a  perennial  herb,  with  a  creeping  root,  which  early 
ing  sends  np  several  leafless,  erect,  simple,  unifloral  scapes  or 
ns,  iive  or  six  inches  high,  and  furnished  with  appressed  scale- 
s  of  a  brownish-pink  colour.  The  flower,  which  stands  singly  at 
the  scape,  is  large,  yellow,  compound,  with  hermaphrodite  ilorets 
:,  and  female  florets  in  the  ray.  The  latter  are  numerous,  linear, 
the  length  of  the  former.  The  leaves  do  not  make  their  appear- 
after  the  flowers  hâve  blown.  They  are  radical,  petiolate,  large, 
igular  and  toothed  at  the  margin,  bright  green  upon  their  upper 
hite  and  downy  beneath. 

nt  grows  spontaneously  both  in  Europe  and  Nnrth  America.  In 
y  it  is  found  upon  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  Middie  and  North- 

and  flowers  in  April.  The  wbole  of  it  is  directed  by  the  London 
lie  leaves  and  flowers  only  by  that  of  Dublin.  The  leaves  are 
ently  employed.  They  should  be  gathered  after  their  full  expan- 
before  they  hâve  atiained  their  greatest  magnitude.     (London, 

"•y-) 

vers  hâve  an  agreeable  odour,  which  they  retain  aAer  desiccation. 
root  and  leaves  are  inodorous,  but  hive  a  rough,  bitterish,  mucila- 
e.     Boiling  water  extracts  ail  their  virtnes. 

Properties  and  Uses.  Coltsfoot  exercises  little  sensible  influence 
luman  System.     It  is,  however,  demulcent,  and  is  sometimes  used 

coughs,  consumption,  and  other  affections  of  the  longs.  The 
it  properties  which  it  was  formerly  thought  to  possess  are  not  ob> 
be  leaves  were  smoked  by  the  ancients  in  pulmonary  complaints; 
62* 
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and  in  lome  parts  of  Gennany  they  are  at  the  prêtent  time  said  to  be  snb- 
atituted  for  tobacco.  Catien  states  that  he  found  the  expressed  joice  oT  tbe 
.  fresb  leaves,  taken  to  the  extent  of  «ome  ouncea  every  day,  bénéficiai  in 
aeveral  cases  of  scrofulooa  aorea  ;  and  a  décoction  of  the  dried  leaves,  as  re- 
commended  by  FuUer,  anawered  a  sirailar  purpose,  though  it  often  failed  to 
effect  a  cure. 

The  usualform  of  administration  ia  that  of  décoction.  An  ounce  or  two  of 
the  plant  may  be  boiled  in  two  pinta  of  water  to  a  pint,  of  wbich  a  teacapful 
may  be  given  several  times  a  day.  W. 

ULMUS.  Lond. 
Eltn  Bark. 

"  Ulmos  campestris.  Cortex."  Lond. 

Off.  Syn.  ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS.  Corlex  interior.  Dub. 

Ekuirce  d'orme,  Fr./   Ulmenriadt,  Qerm.i  Scona  del  olmo,  liai,;  Corteia  de  olmo, 

ULMUS.  Sex.  Sysf.  Pentandria  Digynia. — NcU.  Ord.  Ulmaceie. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five-cleft.  CoroUa  none.  C<q)s\de  {samara)  compreased, 
membranaceous.  WiUd. 

Llmus  eampatris,  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1324;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
710.  t.  242.  Thia  species  of  elm  is  characterized  by  its  doubly  serrate  leaves, 
unequal  at  their  base,  by  its  nearly  seasile,  cluslered,  pentandrous  flowers, 
and  its  smooth  fruit.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  strong  apreadbg  branchas,  and 
a  rough,  cracked  bark.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  the  wood  is  highly 
esteemed  for  certain  purposes  in  the  arts. 

The  inner  bark  of  its  young  branches,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is 
thin,  tough,  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  inodorous,  and  of  a  mncilaginons, 
bitterish,  and  very  sligbtly  astringent  taste.  It  împarts  to  water  its  taste  and 
œncilaginous  properties.  ^he  tinctnre  of  iodine  indicatea  the  présence  of 
starch,  and  Davy  found  somewhat  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  tannin.  A  peou- 
liar  vegetable  principle  called  u/tmn  or  tUmic  acid,  now  believed  to  be  a 
constituent  of  most  barks,  was  first  discovered  in  the  matter  which  sponta- 
neously  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the  Eoropean  elm.  It  ia  a  dark-brown 
almost  black  substance,  without  smell  or  taste,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water  which  it  coloars  yellowisb-brown,  soluble 
in  alcobol,  and  readily  dissolved  by  alkaline  solutions. 

Médical  Propertiei  and  Uiet.  The  bai^  of  the  European  elm  is  demol- 
cent,  and  very  feebly  tonic  and  astringent,  and  is  said  also  to  be  diuretic.  It 
bas  been  racommended  in  cutaneous  afiections  of  the  leprons  and  herpetie 
character.  Dr.  Sigmond  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  its  efficacy  in  ail  the  varietiea 
of  iepra,  in  lichenous  éruptions,  and  in  tinea  capitis,  employed  both  inter» 
nallyand  externally.  {Med.  Bol.  Trant.,  i.  169.)  It  is  usually  given  in  the 
form  of  décoction,  and  in  chronic  cases  must  be  long  oontinned  to  produce 
bénéficiai  results. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Ulmi,  Lond.,  Dub.  W. 

ULMUS.   U.S. 

SUppery  Elm  Bark. 

»  The  inner  bark  of  Ulmus  fulva."  U.  S. 
Ulmtjs.  See  ULMUS.  Lond. 

Ulmus  fulva.  Michaux,  Fïor.  Americ.  i.  Vî%.—Uhmu  rubra.  F.  An- 
idraw  Michaux,  N.  Jim.  Sylv.  iii.  88.    The  tlifpety  dm,  called  abo  red 
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eftn,  is  a  I0II7  tree,  rising  fifty  or  aixtjr  feet  in  heig^ht,  witb  a  stem  fifteen  or 
twenty  incbes  in  diameter.  The  bark  of  the  irunk  is  brown,  th^t  of  the 
branches  rough  and  wbitish.  The  leaves  are  oblong  ovate,  acuminate, 
nearly  equal  at  the  base,  unequaily  serrate,  pubescent  and  very  rough  on 
both  aides,  four  or  five  inches  in  length  by  two  or  three  in  breadth,  and  sup- 
ported  on  short  footstalks.  The  buds,  a  forinight  before  their  development, 
are  covered  with  a  dense  russet  down.  The  flowers,  which  appear  before 
the  leaves,  are  sessile,  and  in  clusters  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  shoots. 
The  bûnches  of  flowers  are  surrounded  by  scales,  which  are  downy  like  the 
buds.  The  calyz  abo  is  downy.  There  is  no  corolla.  The  stamens  are  five 
in  number,  short,  and  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  The  fruit  is  a  membranaceous 
eapsule  or  samara,  enclosiog  in  the  middle  one  round  seed,  destitute  of  fringe. 

This  speciés  of  elm  is  indigenous,  growing  iu  ail  parts  of  the  United 
State;  qorth'Of  .'Carolina,  but  most  abundantly  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains.  It  flouriahea  in  open,  elerated  situations,  and  requires  a  firm,  dry  soiL 
From  the  white  elm,  U.Americana,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  rough  branches, 
its  larger,  thicker,  and  rougher  leaves,  its  downy  buds,  and  the  character  of 
its  flowers  and  seeds.  Its  period  of  flowering  is  in  April.  The  inner  bark 
is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  and  is  brought  to  the  shops  separated  from  the 
epidermis. 

Il  ii;  in  long,  nearly  flat  pièces,  from  one  to  two  lines  in  thickness,  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  a  tawny  coloar  which  is  reddish  on  the  inner  surface,  a 
pecnliar  sweetish,  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  highiy  mucilaginoua  teste 
when  chewed.  By  grinding,  it  is  reduced  to  a  light,  grayish-fawn  coloured 
powder.  It  abounds  in  mucilaginoua  matter,  which  it  readily  imparts  to 
waier. 

Meé&eal  Propertia  and  Uau.  Slippery  elm  bark  is  an  excellent  demnl- 
oent,  applieaUe  to  ail  cases  in  which  this  class  of  medicines  is  employed. 
It  is  especially  recommended  in  dysenlery,  diarrhœa,  and  diseases  of  the 
orinary  passages.  Like  the  bark  of  the  common  European  elm,  it  bas  been 
employed  iu  leprous  and  herpetic  éruptions  ;  but  neither  in  thèse,  nor  in  any 
other  complainte,  does  it  probably  exert  any  greater  powers  tban  such  as 
beloDg  to  ihe  demulcents  generally.  Ils  mucilage  is  highiy  nutritions  ;  and 
we  are  told  that  it  bas  proved  sufficient  for  the  support  of  life  in  the  absence 
of  other  food.  The  instance  of  a  soldier  is  mentioned,  wbo  lived  for  ten  daya 
in  the  woods  on  this  bark  and  sassafras;  and  the  Indiens  are  said  to  resort  to 
it  for  nutriment  in  extrême  emergencies. 

It  is  usoally  employed  as  a  drink  in  the  form  of  infusion.  (See  Ir^uutm 
Uhni.)  The  powder  may  be  used,  stùred  in  bot  water,  with  which  it  foras 
a  mncilage,  more  or  less  thick  according  to  the  proportion  added.  The  bark 
alao  serves  as  an  emollient  application  in  cases  of  extemal  inflammation. 
For  this  purpose  the  powder  may  be  formed  into  a  poultice  with  hot  water, 
er  the  bark  itsetf  may  be  applied,  previously  softened  by  boiling.  Dr. 
'  McDowell,  of  Virginia,  haa  recommended  the  use  of  slippery  elm  bark  kx 
the  dilatation  of  fistule^,  and  strictnres.  (Med.  Examiner,  i.  244,  from  the 
fFtêt.  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Phyi.  Sd.) 

Q^.Pr^.  InfusumUlmi,  C^.i^.  W. 
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VYXVASSA.  U.S. 
Raisins. 

"  The  dried  fruit  of  Vitis  vinifera."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  UVA.  Vitis  vinifera.  Bacc«  exriccatse  demptis  acinis.  Lond.; 
V\M  FASSiE.  Dried  fruit  of  Vitis  vinifera.  Ed.;  VITIS  VINIFERA. 
Fruclus  siccatus.  ûub. 

Raisins  secs,  Fr.{  Rosinen,  Oerm.;  Uve  passe,  Itol.,.  Paaas,  iS^n. 

Vitis.  6'ex.  Syat.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Vitacete. 

Oen.Ch.  Pelais  cohering  at  tlie  apex,  witliering.  Berry  fire-seeded, 
«nperior.  ff'iUd. 

Fitii  vintfera.  WiHd.  i^.  Plant,  i.  1180;  Woodv.  Med.  Soi.  p.  144.  t 
67.  This  vine  is  too  well  known  to  reqnire  description.  This  panicular 
•pecies  is  distinguished  by  the  character  of  ils  leaf,  which  is  lobed,  sinuated, 
and  naked  or  downy.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  are  somewhat  astringent,  and 
were  formerly  used  in  diarrhœa,  hemorrhages,  and  other  morbid  discharges. 
The  juice  which  âows  froin  the  stem  was  aiso  thought  to  be  possessed  of 
médicinal  virtues,  and  the  préjudice  siill  lingers  among  the  vulgar  in  some 
coantries.  The  unripe  fruit  has  a  harsh  sour  taste,  and  yields  by  expression 
a  very  acid  liquor,  called  vetjuice,  which  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients 
as  a  refreshing  drink,  when  dilnted  with  water.  It  contains  nialic  and  tar- 
taric  acids,  and  another  called  by  some  chemists  racemic  acid,  by  Berzelios 
paraiariaric  acid,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  tartaric,  with  which  it  agrées 
in  composition,  though  difTering  from  it  in  properties.  The  grape,  when 
qoite  ripe,  is  among  the  most  pleasant  and  grateful  fruits  brought  upon  the  ■ 
table,  and  is  admirably  adapted,  by  its  refreshing  properties,  to  fébrile  corn- 
plaints.  If  largely  taken,  it  proves  diuretic  and  gentjy  laxative.  The  ripe 
fruit  différa  from  the  unripe  in  containing  more  sugar  and  less  acid,  though 
never  entirely  destitute  of  the  latter.  l'he  plant  is  supposed  lo  hâve  been 
derived  originally  from  Asia;  but  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is  now  spread  over  ail  the 
temperate  civilized  régions  of  the  globe.  The  fruit  is  exceedingly  iniluenced 
by  soil  and  climate,  and  the  varieiies  which  hâve  resulted  from  culture  or 
situation  are  innumerable.  Those  which  yield  the  raisins  of  commerce  are 
confined  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Raisins  are  prepared  either  by  partially  cutting  the  stalks  of  the  bnnches 
before  the  grapes  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  allowing  tliem  to  dry  upon  the  vine; 
or  by  picking  them  in  their  mature  state,  and  steeping  them  for  a  short  time 
previously  to  desiccation  in  an  alkaline  ley.  Those  cured  by  the  first  method 
are  most  highly  esteemed. 

Several  varieties  of  raisins  are  known  in  commerce.  The  best  of  those 
brought  to  this  country  are  the  Malaga  raisins,  imported  from  Spain.  They 
are  large  and  fleshy,  of  a  purplish-brown  colour,  and  sweet  agreeable  taste. 
Those  produced  in  Calabria  are  similar.  The  Smyma  raisins  are  aIso  large, 
but  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  slightly  musky  odour,  and  less  agreeable 
flavour.  They  are  originally  brought  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  Corin- 
thicm  rttitins,  or  currants  as  they  are  commonly  catled  in  this  country,  are 
■mail,  blnish-black,  of  a  fatty  appearance,  with  a  vinous  odour,  and  a  sweet 
slightly  tartish  taste.  Their  name  was  derived  from  the  city  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  they  were  formerly  cultivated  ;  at  présent  they  are  procured  chiefiy 
from  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  the  other  lonian  Islands.  In  the  older  Phar- 
macopœias  they  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  uvœ  pa»t«  minora. 
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ontain  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  récent  ^pes.  This 
deed,  ia  often  bo  abundant  ihat  it  eiHoreaces  on  the  surface,  or 
separate  niasses  within  the  substance  of  the  raisin.  The  rugar 
iâera  sligbtly  from  that  of  the  cane,  and  is  said  to  be  identical 
odnced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch.  It  is  less 
:oniinon  sugar,  less  soluble  in  cold  water,  much  less  soluble  in 
forma  a  synip  of  leas  consistence. 

Properlies  and  Uses.  The  chief  médical  use  of  raisins  is  to 
ilcent  bererages.  Taken  in  substance  they  are  gentiy  laxative  ; 
flatulent  and  difficult  of  digestion,  and,  when  largely  eaten,  some- 
ce  unpleasànt  eflects,  eapecially  in  chiidren. 
).  Decoctum  Althies,  Bub.,  Ed.;  Decoctum  Guaiaci,  Ed.f 
lordei  Compositum,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.j  Tinctura  Cardamomi 
Lond.,  Ed.;  Tinctura  Quassic  Comp.,  Ed.}  Tinctura  Rhei  et 
?.;  Tinctura  Senna  Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Vf. 

UVA  URSI.  U.S.,  Lmd.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

Uva  Ursi. 

ives  of  Arbutns  Uva  Ursi."  U.  S.    "  Arctostaphylos  Uva  ursi. 
\d.    *'  Leaves  of  Ârctostaphflos  Uva-ursi."  Ed.    "  Arbutus  Uva 
"  Dub. 
Raisin  d'onn,  Fr.s  Barentranbe,  Germ.;  Corbezzolo,  Uva  Unina,  Ital.; 

Sex.  Syit.  Decandria  Monogynia, — Nat.  Ord,  Ericaceœ. 

Calyx  Bve-parted.  CoroUa  ovate,  with  a  mouth,  pellucid  at  the 
/  five-celled.  Willd. 

Uva  Ursi.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  ii.  618  ;  Bigelow,  .5m.  Med.  Bot. 
\o»taphyloi  Uva  Ursi.  Sprengel,  Syst.  ii.  287. — The  uva  uni, 
/,  is  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  with  trailing  stems,  the  young 

which  rise  obliquely  upwards  for  a  few  incbes.  The  leaves 
1,  upon  short  pétioles,  obovate,  acnte  at  the  base,  entire,  with  a 
irgin,  thick,  coriaceous,  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  deep  green 
[leir  upper  surface,  paler  and  covered  with  a  network  of  veins 
'he  flowetSt  which  stand  on  short  reflexed  peduncles,  are  col» 
lall  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is  small, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  and  persistent.  The  corolla  is  ovate  or 
ddisb-wh1te,  or  white  with  a  red  lip,  transparent  at  the  base, 
it  the  mouth,  and  divided  at  ifae  margin  into  five  short  reflexed 
The  stamens  are  ten,  with  short  filaments  and  bifid  anthers  ; 
md,  with  a  style  longer  than  the  stamens,  and  a  simple  stigma. 
a  small,  round,  depressed,  smooth,  glossy,  red  berry,  containing 
lealy  pulp,  and  five  cohering  seeds. 

able  but  hardy  shrub  inhabits  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe, 
imerica.  It  is  also  found  in  the  lofty  roountains  of  Southern 
:b  as  the  Pyrennees  and  the  Alps  ;  and,  on  the  American  conti- 
Is  from  Hudson's  Bay  as  far  Aouthward  as  New  Jersey,  in  som* 
ich  it  growB  in  great  abundance.  It.  prefers  a  barren  soil,  fion- 
ravelly  hills,  and  elevated  sandy  plains.  The  leaves  are  the  only 
I  medicine.  They  are  imported  from  Europe  ;  but  are  also  eo\- 
a  our  own  limita  ;  and  the  market  of  Philadelphia  is  supplied  to  a 
I  extent  from  New  Jersey.  They  should  be  gathered  in  autumn, 
!n  leavea  only  selected. 
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In  Europe  the  uva  uni  is  often  adulterated  with  the  leavea  of  the  Vae- 
ànium  Vitis  Idsea,  which  are  wholly  destitute  of  ils  pecoliar  properbes,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  rounder  shape,  their  revolate  edges  which  are 
sometimes  alightly  toothed,  and  the  appearance  of  their  under  surface,  which 
is  dotted,  instead  of  being  reticulated  as  in  the  genuine  leaves.  Leavesof  the 
ChimaphUa  umbellata  may  sometimes  be  found  among  the  uva  ursi  as  it  exista 
in  our  markets.  They  may  be  readily  detected  by  their  greater  iength,  their 
coneiform  lanceolate  shape,  and  their  serrate  edges. 

The  leaves  of  the  uva  ursi  are  inodorous  when  fresh,  but  acquire  a  smeD 
not  unlike  that  of  hay  when  dried  and  powdered.  Their  taste  is  bitterisb, 
strongly  astringent,  and  ultimately  sweetish.  They  afford  a  light-brown, 
greenish-yellow  powder.  Water  extracts  their  active  principles,  which  are 
ilso  soluble  in  officinal  alcohol.  Among  their  ingrédients  are  tannin,  bitter 
extractive,  resin,  gum.and  gallic  acid;  and  the  tannin  is  soabundant  that  they 
are  used  for  tanning  in  some  parts  of  Russia.  Neither  this  principle  nor 
gallic  acid  exists  in  the  leaves  of  the  Vacdnium  Vttis  Idsea. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Uva  ursi  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  is 
thonght  by  some  to  hâve  a  spécifie  direction  to  the  urinary  organs,  for  the 
complaints  of  which  it  is  chiefly  used.  Others  deny  that  it  possesses  any 
peculiar  tendency  of  this  kind,  and  ascribe  ail  its  effects  to  its  astringent  and 
tonic  action.  It  allers  the  coiour  of  the  urine,  and  its  astringent  principle 
bas  been  detected  in  that  sécrétion..  It  probably,  therefore,  exerts  a  direct 
influence  on  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages.  Though  knowo  to  the 
ancienu,  it  had  passed  into  almost  entire  neglect,  tiU.its  use  was  revived  by 
De  Haen  about  the  middie  of  the  last  century.  It  bas  acquired  some  repu» 
tation  as  an  antilithic,  and  bas  undoubtedly  been  serviceable  in  gravel,  partly, 
perhaps,  by  a  direct  action  on  the  kidneys,  partly  by  giving  tone  to  the 
digestive  organs,  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of  principles  calculated  to 
produce  a  sécrétion  or  précipitation  of  calculons  matter.  In  chronic  nephritis 
it  is  aUo  a  popular  remedy,  and  is  particularly  recommended  when  there  is 
reason  to  conjecture  the  existence  of  ulcération  in  the  kidneys,  biadder,  or 
urinary  passages.  Diabètes,  catarrh  of  the  biadder,  incontinence  of  urine, 
gleet,  leucorrhœa,  and  menorrhagia,  are  also  among  the  diseases  in  which 
it  bas  occasionally  proved  serviceable  ;  and  testimony  is  not  wanting  to  its 
bénéficiai  efiects  in  phthisis  puimonalis.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a  draclim,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  but  the  form 
of  décoction  is  usually  preferred.  (See  Decoctum  Uvx  Vrai.) 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Uv«  Ursi,  U.  S.,  Lond.)  Extractum  Uvïb  Ursi, 
Lond.  ^  W. 

VALERIANA.  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 

Vakrian. 

"  The  root  of  Valeriana  officinalis."  U.  S.,  Ed.  "  Valeriana  OfBcinalis. 
{Sylvestris.)  Radix."  Lond. 

Of.  Syn.  VALERIANA  OFFICINALIS.  Radix.  DrA. 

Valériane,  Pr.;  Wilde  Baidriaawarzel,  Otrm.;  Valeriana  sikestre,  hal.;  Valerian  (il- 
veatre,  Span. 

Valeriana.  Sex.  Stfst.  Triandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Valerian- 
aces. 

Chn.  Ch.  Calyx  very  small,  finally  enlarged  into  a  feathery  pappns. 
CoroUa  monopeulous,  five-lobed,  reirular,  gibbons  at  the  base.  Capndt 
one-<:eIled.  (Lottdon't  Encyc.  of  Planti.)  Stamma  exaerted,  one,  two, 
three,  and  four.  {NtUtall.} 
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Valeriana  qfieinalit.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  177;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
77.  t.  32.  The  officinal,  or  great  tvild  valerUm  is  a  large  handsome  herba- 
eeoDS  plant,  with  a  perennial  root,  and  an  erect,  round,  channeled  stem,  from 
two  to  foor  feet  high,  furnished  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminating 
in  flowering  branches.  The  leaves  ot  the  stem  are  atiached  by  short  broad 
sheaths,  the  radical  leaves  are  larger  and  stand  on  long  footstalks.  In  tiie 
former  the  leaflets  are  lanceolate  and  partially  dentate,  in  the  latler  elliptical 
and  deeply  serrate.  The  fiowers  are  small,  white  or  rose-coloured,  odorous, 
and  disposed  in  terminal  corymbs,  inlerspersed  with  spear-shaped  pointed 
bractes.  The  number  of  stamens  is  three.  Tbe  fruit  is  a  capsule  containing 
ooe  oblong  ovate,  compressed  seed. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  where  it  grows  either  in  damp  woods  and 
meadows,  or  on  dry  elevated  grounds.  As  found  in  thèse  différent  situations, 
it  présents  characters  so  distinct  as  to  hâve  induced  some  botanists  to  make 
two  varieties.  Dufresne  makes  four,  of  which  three  prefer  marshy  situations. 
The  variety  which  affects  a  dry  soil  {sylveslris,  L.  Pb.)  is  not  more  than 
two  feet  bigh,  and  is  dislinguisbed  by  its  narrow  leaves.  It  is  superior  to 
the  otbers  in  médicinal  virtue. 

The  root,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is  collected  in  spring  before  the 
stem  begins  to  shoot,  or  in  the  autumn  when  the  leaves  decay.  It  should 
be  dried  quickly,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  It  consists  of  numerous,  long, 
slender,  cylindrical  fibres,  issuing  from  a  tuberculated  head  or  rhizoma.  As 
brought  to  this  country  it  frequently  bas  portions  of  the  stem  altached.  The 
beat  cornes  from  England. 

Properties.  The  colour  of  the  root  is  extemally  yellowish  or  brown,  in- 
temally  white.  The  powder  is  yellowish-gray.  The  odour,  which  in  the 
fresh  root  is  slight,  in  the  dried  is  slrong  and  highiy  characteristic,  and,  though 
rather  pleasant  to  many  persons,  is  very  disagreeable  to  others.  Cats  are 
said  to  be  strongly  attracted  by  it.  Tbe  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  afterwards 
biller  and  aromalic.  Valerian  yields  its  active  properties  to  water  and  alco-. 
hol.  Trommsdorff  found  h  to  consist  of  1-2  parts  of  volatile  oil  ;  12*5  of  a 
peculiar  extractive  matter,  solnble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol, 
and  precipitaled  by  metallic  solutions;  18*76  ofgum;  6*26  of  a  soft  odorous 
resin  ;  and  63  of  lignin.  Of  thèse  constitnents  the  raost  important  is  the 
.essential  oil,  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  root  chiefly  réside.  It  is  of  a  pale 
greenish  colour,  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-934,  with  a  piingent  odour  of  valerian,  and 
an  aromattc  taste.  Il  becoraes  yellow  and  viscid  by  exposure.  Trommsdorff 
ascertained  that  it  contains  a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  upon  which  the  name 
of  valerianic  acid  has  been  conferred.  This,  when  separated  from  the  oil, 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  oleqginous  consistence,  having  an  odour  analo- 
gouB  to  that  of  valerian,  and  a  very  strong,  sour,  disagreeable  taste.  It  is 
soluble  in  thirty  parts  of  water,  and  in  ail  proportions  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
It  combines  with  salifiable  bases,  forming  soluble  salts,  which  retain,  in  a 
diminished  degree,  the  odour  of  the  acid.  {Joum.  de  P/iarm.,  xx.  316.) 
Valerianic  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  impure  oil  from  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  decomposing  by  «ulphuric  acid  the  valerianate  of  roagnesia  which 
remains,  and  again  distilling.  M.  Rabourdin,  of  Orléans,  has  ascertained  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  valerianic  acid  remains  fixed  in  the  root  by  union 
-with  a  base,  and  does  not  corne  over  by  distillation  alone.  To  procure  it  he 
adds  sulphuric  acid  to  the  root  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  distils, 
séparâtes  the  oil,  saturâtes  the  liquor  with  carbonate  of  soda,  évaporâtes,  adds 
a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  distils.  {Joum.  de  Phartn.  et  de 
Chim.,  a«  «er.,  vi.  310.) 

The  roots  of  the  Vderiana  Phu  and  V.  dioica  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
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ningled  whh  those  of  the  officinal  plant  ;  but  the  adalteration  is  attende 
with  no  serioui  conséquences;  as,  though  much  weaker  than  the  genuin 
Talerian,  they  possess  similar  properties.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  th 
roots  of  several  of  the  Sanunculacex,  which,  according  to  Ebermayer,  ar 
aometimes  fraudulenlly  substituted  in  Geroiany.  They  may  be  readily  de 
tected  by  their  want  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  officinal  root. 

JUedical  Propertie*  and  tlst».  Valerian  is  gently  stimulant,  with  an  espt 
cial  direction  to  the  nenroas  System,  bot  wilhoot  narcolic  effect.  In  larg 
doses  it  produces  a  sensé  of  heaviness  and  dull  pain  in  the  head,  witi 
Tarions  other  effeots  indicating  nervous  disturbance.  Il  is  usefui  in  cases  < 
irregular  nervons  action,  when  not  connected  with  inflammation  or  an  ei 
cited  condition  of  the  System.  Among  the  complaints  in  which  it  bas  bee 
particularly  recommended  are  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  epilepsy,  hemi 
crania,  and  low  forms  of  fever  attended  with  restlessness,  morbid  vigilance 
or  other  nervous  disorder.  It  has  aiso  been  used  in  intermittents  combine 
with  Peruvian  baric.  At  beat,  however,  it  is  an  uncertain  remedy.  It  ma; 
be  given  in  powder  or  infusion.  In  the  latter  form,  it  is  said  by  Professe 
Joerg  of  Leipsic,  who  has  experimented  with  it,  to  be  less  apt  to  irritale  th 
alimentary  canal  than  when  adminislered  in  substance.  The  dose  of  th 
powder  is  from  thirty  to  ninety  grains,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day 
The  tineture  is  also  officinal.  As  the  virtues  of  valerian  réside  chiefly  in  th 
Tolatile  oil,  the  medicine  should  not  be  given  in  décoction  or  extract  Th 
distilled  water  is  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  the  volatile  oil  i 
occasionally  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  root.  The  dose  of  the  oil  i 
fonr  or  five  drops. 

Off.  Prep.  Infusnm  Valeriana,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Tinctara  Valerianse 
U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tinctura  Yalerianae  Ammoniata,  U.S.,  Lond, 
Ed.,  Dub.  W. 


VERATRUM  ALBUM.  U.S. 


White  Hellébore. 


"  The  rhizoma  of  Veratrum  album."  U.  8. 

(W.Syn.    VERATRUM.    Veratrum  album 
TRUM.    Rhizoma  of  Veratrum  album. 
Radiz.  Dub. 

Ellébore  blanc,  Fr.;  Weisie  NleMwarael,  Oerm.;  Eteboro  biatico,  huL;  Veratro  blsnct 


Ed.! 


Badix.  Lond.}    VER  A 
VERATRUM  ALBUM 


Vkratiium.  Sex.  St/tt.  Polygamia  Monoacia. — N^at.  Ord.  Melanthaceae 

Gen.  Ch,  HxBMAPHKODrrB.  Calyx  none.  Conlla  six-petaled.  Stamen. 
•iz.  Pittil*  three.  Ctquule»  three,  many-seeded.  Malb.  Cah/x  none.  Co 
roBa  six<pelaled.     Stènmu  six.  PirtiU  a  rudiment  ffWl. 

Botaniats  who  reject  the  class  Poltfgamia  of  Linnteus,  place  this  genni 
in  the  clasa  and  order  Hexandria  TVigyma,  with  the  following  character 
"  Polygamous.  CoroUa  six>parted,  apreading,  segments  sessile  and  withou 
flands.  Stamen»  inserted  upon  the  réceptacle.  Capndt»  three,  united,  maoy 
weded."  NuttaU. 

Veratrum  aBmm.  Willd.  S^.  Plant,  iv.  895;  Woodv.  i^d.  Bot.  p.  764 
t.  267.  This  ia  an  berbaceons  plant,  with  a  perennial,  fieshy,  fusiform  roo' 
OT  rhiioma,  yellowiah-white  extemally,  pale  yellowish-gny  within,  »Tk 
beaet  with  long  cylindrical  fibres  of  a  grayish  colour,  which  coastitute  tb< 
tme  loot.    The  «irai  ia  three  or  four  feet  faigh,  thick,  roond,  ereot,  and  for 
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Lh  alternate  leares,  which  are  oval,  aeote,  entire,  plaited  longiiiuli- 
iit  ten  inchea  long  by  five  in  breadih,  oi  a  yellowish-green  colour, 
ce  the  stem  at  their  base.  The  Aowen  are  greeaish,  aiid  arraiiged 
nal  panicle. 

liie  hellébore  is  a  native  oT  the  mountainous  régions  of  continental 
lui  abounds  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrennees.  Âtl  parts  of  the  plant  are 
acrid  and  poisonous  ;  but  the  root  (rhizoma)  ouly  is  ofTiciuHl.    Tliis 

tous  from  Geriuany  in  the  dried  state,  in  pièces  frooi  oiie  tu  ihree 
g  by  an  inch  or  less  in  mean  diameter,  cyiindrical  or  in  the  sliape 
rated  cône,  internally  whitish,  externally  blackish,  wrinkled,  and 
lh  tbe  remains  of  the  fibres  which  bave  been  eut  ofiT  near  ilieir 
âometimes  the  fibres  continue  attached  to  the  ruot.  'i'hey  ara 
,  yellowish,  and  of  the  siae  of  a  crow's  qiiilU  White  hellébore 
!s  by  keeping. 

lie*.  The  freah  root  has  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  is  lost  by 
The  tafte  is  at  (irst  sweetish,  ai'ierwarda  bitterish,  acrid,  buruing, 
lie.  The  powdered  rout  is  grayish.  Analyzed  by  Pelletier  and 
,  white  hellébore  was  foundto  contain  an  oily  maiier  consiKiiiig  of 
irin,  and  a  volatile  acid;  supergallate  of  veratria,  a  yelluw  coluur- 
',  siarch,  gum,  lignin,  siiica,  and  various  salts  of  lime  and  poiaN;iu. 
cinal  properties  of  the  root  réside  in  the  veratria,  which  was  Hrat 
I  in  the  seeds  of  the  Veratrum  Subatlilla,  and  probably  esisis  in 
its  belonging  lo  the  saine  fainily.  For  an  accouni  of  Veratria,  ^ee 
,  p.  610,  and  the  article  Veratria  among  the  préparations,  tiiinon 
liât  hehadfound  twonew  vegetablealkalies  in  white  hellébore,  oiie 

was  named  barytina,  front  being  precipitated,  like  baryta,  IVuin 
n  in  acetic  or  phosphoric  acid  by  sulphurio  acid  or  the  sulphaies  ; 
fervina,  from  the  Spanish  name  for  a  poison  obtstiired  from  the  mot 
lellebore.  {Pereira's  Mat.  Med.,  from  Pharm.  Cent.  Btatt.,  1837, 

/  Proptrtiea  mid  Uaes.  White  hellébore  is  a  violent  emelic  and 
capable  of  producing  dangerous  and  fatal  eflecis  when  inciiutioii^^ly 
red.      Even  in  smalL  doses  it  has  someiimos   occasiimed   severc 

hypercaiharsis  wiih  bloody  stools,  and  alaroUng  symptiiins  uf 
'ostraiion.  Like  many  oiher  acrid  substances,  it  appears,  in  sntall 
be  a  gênerai  stimulant  to  the  sécrétions.  Applied  extrnially  tipon 
of  the  surface  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  as  upon  ulcers  for  example, 
se  to  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  suioeiimes  violent  puriJing. 
lafTed    up    the   nostrils,  it  occasions  gceat  irritation  with  violent 

and  its  use  in  tbi»  way  is  not  free  from  danger.  It  wa^  eniployed 
cients  in  drupsy,  marna,  epilepsy,  leprosy,  elephantiavis,  aiid  otlier 
Jisofders,  not  withoui  oucasional  advaiitage;  'bnt  the  severity  of  lis 
hasled  to  its  gênerai  ahandonmeni  as  au  iniernal  ren»e(ly.  [i  is 
t  used  as  an  errhine,  diluted  with  some  mild  powiler.  in  cases  nf 
na  and  léthargie  affèciions  ;  and,  in  the  shape  of  dcuoctiou,  or  of 
prepared  by  luixing  the  pulverized  root  with  laxd,  lian  heeii  l'onnd 
as  an  external  application  in  ihe  iich,  and  in  otlier  cuianeous  enip- 
'rom  the  reseinblance  of  its  opération  to  that  uf  the  eau  meilitinale 
,  Bo  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  gmit,  it  has  been  cunjectiired  to  lie 

constituent  of  that  reinedy — a  réputation  whioh  has  aiso  l>eKii 
ly  colchicum.  A  mixture  of  the  wine  of  white  hellébore  and  ilie 
tpiuro,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  l'urmer  lo  une  <>!  ihe 
•  inlroduoed  into  use  by  Mr.  Muore,  of  London,  as  a  sub^iittile  fur 
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the  eau  mediànale,  and  bas  been  oonnderably  employed  in  gouty  and  rbeo- 
matic  affections. 

In  wbatever  way  white  hellébore  iaused,  it  requires  caatious  manag«ment 
It  bas  been  given  in  doses  varying  from  one  grain  to  a  soruple.  Not  more 
than  -two  grains  should  be  administered  at  first.  When  employed  as  an 
errhine,  itiihould  be  mixed  with  five  or  six  parts  of  pulverised  liquorioe  root 
or  oiher  inactive  powder,  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  mixture  may  be 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils  ai  one  time.  *  Veratria  acts  in  a  similar  manner  with 
the  white  hellébore,  but  is  much  more  powerful.  From  one-twelfth  to  on*- 
sixth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  alcoholic  solution,  and 
repeated  ihree  or  four  times  in  the  iwenty-four  honrs,  till  it  nauseales  or 
purges.  For  an  account  of  its  practical  applications  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Feralria,  among  the  Préparations,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

Off".  Prep,  Decoctum  Veratri,  Lond.,  Dub,;  Unguentum  Sulphuris  Corn- 
posiium,  Lond.;  Unguentum  Veratri  Âlbi,  U.S.,  Lond,,  Dub.;  Vinum 
Veratri  Albi,  U.  S.,  Lmd.  W. 

VERATRUM  VIRIDE.  U.S. 

American  Hellébore. 

««  The  rhizoma«f  Veratmm  viride."  U.  S. 

Veratkuii.    See  VERATRUM  ALBUM. 

VercUrvm  viride.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  896;  Bigelow,  .âm.  Med.  Bot. 
n.  121.  The  Amanean  hellébore,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Indianpokt, 
pake  root,  and  «wamp  htUebore,  bas  a  perennial,  thick,  flesliy  root  or  rhi- 
zoma,  tbe  upper  portion  of  which  is  tunicated,  the  lower  sotid,  and  beset 
with  nuraeroas  «hitish  fibres  or  radioles.  Tbe  stem  is  aonual,  round, 
striated,  pubescent,  and  solid,  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  fumished 
with  green  bright  leaves,  and  terminating  in  a  panicle  of  greenish-yellow 
flower*.  The  leaves  gradually  decrease  in  eize  as  they  ascend.  Tbe  lower 
are  from  six  inehes  to  a  foot  long,  oval,  acuminate,  plaited,  nerved,  and  pobes- 
cent;  and  embrace  the  stem  at  tbeir  base,  thos  affording  it  a  sbeath  fora 
considérable  portion  of  its  lengtb.  Tbose  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  at 
the  origin  of  the  flowering  branches,  are  oblong  lanceolate.  The  panicle 
consists  of  numerous  flowers  distribated  in  raeemes  with  downy  pedunctes. 
Each  flower  is  accompanied  with  a  downy  pointed  bracte,  much  longer  tfaan 
its  pedicel.  There  is  no  calyx,  and  tbe  corolla  is  divided  into  six  oval  aeute 
segments,  thickened  on  the  inside  at  tbeir  base,  with  tbe  three  altemate  seg- 
ments longer  than  the  others.  Tbe  six  stamens  bave  recnrved  filaments, 
and  roundish  two-lobed  anthers.  The  germs  are  three,  with  reearved  styles 
as  long  as  the  stamens.    Some  of  the  flowers  bave  only  the  rudiments  of 

JHStils.  Tbose  on  the  upper  end  of  the  branehiets  are  barren,  tbose  on  the 
ower  portion  fraitful.  The  fruit  consists  of  three  cohering  capsnles,  aepa- 
Tating  at  top,  opening  on  the  inner  side,  and  containing  flat  imbrieated  aeeîb. 

This  indigenous  species  of  Veratrum  is  found  from  Canada  to  GaroUna, 
inhabiting  swamps,  wet  meadows,  and  tbe  banks  of  monntain  streamleta. 
Early  in  tbe  spring,  before  the  stem  rises,  it  bears  a  slight  resemblanee  to 
the  Symplocarptufœtidus,  \vith  which  it  is  Tery  frequently  assoeiated  ;  bat 
tbe  latter  sends  forth  no  stem.  From  May  to  July  is  the  season  for  flower- 
ing. The  root  should  be  collected  in  autumn,  and  should  not  be  kept  longer 
than  one  year,  as  it  détériorâtes  by  lime. 

The  root  of  the  American  hellébore  bas  a  bitler  aerid  teste,  leaviag  a  per- 
manent impression  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.    In  sensible  properties  it  bears 
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a  close  reseinblanee  to  white  hellébore  ;  and  from  this  circninstanee,  as  well 
as  from  the  strong  botanioal  aflSnity  of  the  two  plants,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  contains  veratria.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Worth- 
inglon,  of  Philadelphia,  go  to  strengthen  this  probability.  (See  Amer.  Joum. 
ofPkarm.  ix.  181.  and  x.  89.) 

MediaJ  Propertiea  and  Use».  American  hellébore  resembles  itsEaropean 
congener  in  its  eflècts  iipon  the  System,  though  asserted  by  Dr.  Osgood  to 
be  wholly  destitute  of  eatliartic  properties.  In  addition  to  its  emetic  action, 
which  is  ofien  violent  and  long  continued,  it  is  said  to  increase  ({Ast  of  the 
sécrétions,  and,  when  (ireely  taken,  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
nervons  system,  indicated  by  faintneas,  somnolency,  vertigo,  he^ache,  dim- 
ness  of  vision,  and  dilated  pupils.  According  to  Dr.  Osgood,  it  reduces  the 
frequency  and  force  of  the  puise,  sometimes,  when  taken  in  fuU  doses,  aa 
low  as  ihirty-five  strokes  in  the  minute.  It  may  be  safely  substituted  for 
the  Euroftean  root  in  most  cases  in  which  the  latter  is  employed  ;  and  is 
highly  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  colchicum  by  Dr.  Tully,  of  New 
Haven.  Gouty,  rheamatic,  and  nenralgic  afiections  are  those  to  which  it 
appears  beat  adapted.  For  an  account  of  what  may  be  said  upon  the  médical 
properties  and  applications  of  the  American  hellébore,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Charles  Osgood,  of  Providence,  in  the  .American  Journal 
of  the  Médical  Sciences,  vol.  zvi.  p.  296.  It  may  be  used  in  substance, 
tinctnre,  or  extract  Dr.  Osgood  states  the  dose  in  which  it  will  generdly 
prove  emetie  at  from  four  to  six  grains  of  the  powder,  one  or  two  fluidrachonr 
of  a  tinctnre  made  in  the  proportion  of  six  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  to  a  pint 
of  alcohol,  and  one  or  two  grains  of  an  extract  made  by  inspissating  the 
jnice  of  the  root.  The  medicine,  however,  should,  in  most  cases,  be  given 
in  doses  insnffictent  to  vomit.  W. 

VERBASCUM  THAPSUS.  Folia.  Dub. 
Mullein  Leadts. 

VBBBAscirif.  Sex.  8y»t.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Scrophula- 
riaces. 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  fivcrparted.  Corolla  rotate,  five-lobed,  nnequal.  Slamen* 
declined,  bearded.  Stigma  simple.  Ctqtsule  two-celled,  valves  inflected, 
many-seeded.  Nuttall. 

Verbascum  Thapnts.  Willd.  iSJo.  Plant,  i.  1001;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p. 
202.  t.  75.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  an  eréct,  round,  rigid,  hairy  stem, 
which  rises  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  is  irregularly  beset  with  large 
sessile,  oblong  or  oval,  aomewhat  pointed  leaves,  indented.at  the  margin, 
woolly  on  boih  aides,  and  decurrent  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  disposed  in  a  long,  close,  cylindrical,  terminal  spike. 

The  mullein  is  common  throughoot  the  United  States,  growing  along  the 
road-sides  and  in  neglected  fields,  and  springing  up  abundantly  in  newly 
cleared  places,  at  the  most  remote  distance  from  cultivation.  It  is  neverthe- 
less  considered  by  many  botanists  as  a  naturalized  plant,  introduced  origindly 
from  Europe,  where  it  is  also  abundant.  It  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  hâve  been  employed  ;  but  the  former  only  are  directed 
by  the  Dublin  Collège.  Both  hâve  a  slight,  somewhat  narcotic  smell,  which 
in  the  dried  flowers  becomes  açreeable.  Their  taste  is  mucilaginous,  herba- 
eeons,  and  biiterish,  bat  very  feeble.  They  impart  their  virtues  to  water  by 
infusion. 

Médical  Properties  and  Usée.    Mullein  leaves  are  demoleent  and  emol- 
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lient,  and  are  thoiight  to  possess  anndyne  properties,  whioh  i 
usefui  il)  pectoral  complainis.  On  the  (îontineiu  ol'  Europe,  a 
the  flowers,  strained  in  order  to  separale  ihe  roiigh  hairs,  ia 
uspd  in  mdd  calarrhs.  Dr.  Home  found  a  decociion  of  the  lea 
diarrhœa.  The  infiision  or  décoction  niay  be  prepared  in  the  | 
an  oiince  of  ihe  leaves  to  a  pinl  of  water,  and  given  in  the  qiia 
fluidoiincps.  The  leaves  are  also  c-niployed  externally,  steeped  i 
as  a  feebly  anodyne  e.aiollient.  An  oinlmenl  is  prepared  frora 
récent  »t«te,  and  iised  for  the  ^ame  purpoees.  It  may  be  made 
manner  as  oininient  of  siramoniiim,  by  boiiing  the  leaves  in  lard 
found  advantageoua  to  uioisieii  them  with  water  previously  to  il 
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VINUM.  U.S. 
Wine. 


-Il  I'.  • 

.'I     III 


"Sherry  wine."  U.S. 

Off-.Si/n.  VINUM  XERICUM.  Lond.  VINUM  ALBU 
£d.;  VINUM  ALBUM  HISPANUM. /?w6. 

Vin,  Fr  ;  Weiii,  Genn.;  Vino,  Jliil.^  ^pan. 

Wine  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  the  fruit  of  the  Vil 
bntanisis,  the  description  of  wliich  will  be  found  under  anothe 
Uva  Passa.)  The  juice  of  sweet  grapes  consists  of  a  consider 
of  grape  sugar,  a  peculiar  matter  of  the  nature  of  ferment  or 
small  portion  of  extraciive,  lannic  acid,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  lar 
commnn  sait,  and  siilphate  of  potassa;  ihe  whole  dissolved  or  i 
a  large  quantily  of  water.  Sour  grapes  conlain,  in  addition,  a 
isomeric  with  the  tartaric,  called /)ara/ar/anc  acid.  Grape  juii 
embraces  ail  tlie  ingrédients  es.'sential  to  the  production  of  th 
menlntion,  and  requires  onlyihe  influence  of  the  atmosphère 
température  to  convert  it  into  wine.  The  theory  of  the  vinous  ; 
and  the  agency  of  sugar  in  the  process  bave  been  explained  une 

Préparation.  Though  the  art  of  making  wine  varies  in  difTer* 
yet  it  is  regulated  by  gênerai  riile»  which  require  to  be  observed 
grapes  are  ripe,  they  are  galhered,  and  trodden  under  foot  in  wc 
with  perforaied  bottoms,  ihrough  which  the  juice,  called  the  n»i 
a  vat  placed  beneath.  'J'he  température  of  the  air  being  about 
mentaiion  gradually  lakes  place  in  the  must,  and  beeomes  fiiU 
afier  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  In  the  mean  time,  the  must  beco 
warmer,  and  omits  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which,  cri 
of  effervescenRe,  causes  the  more  solid  parts  to  be  thrown  to  tl 
a  mass  of  froth  having  a  hcmispherical  shape  called  the  head. 
from  being  sweet,  beeomes  vinous,  and  assumes  a  deep  red  colo 
duct  of  red  grapes.  After  a  while  the  fermentation  slackens,  whf 
necessary  to  aceelerate  it  by  thoroughly  mixing  the  contents  of  th 
the  liquor  has  acquired  a  strong  vinous  tasie,  and  become  perfec 
wine  is  considered  formed,  and  is  racked  off  into  casks.  But 
étage  of  the  process,  the  fermentation  is  not  completed  but  ( 
several  monlhs  longer.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  a  fro 
formed,  which  for  ihe  first  few  days  coUects  round  the  bung,  b 
précipitâtes  along  with  colouring  matter  and  tartar,  forming  a  d 
consiin\tes  the  wine-lees. 

Division  and  Nomenclature.     Wines,   according   to  their 
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0  the  led  and  white  ;  and,  according  to  their  taste  and  other  quali* 
(lier  8piritD0U8,  sweeH  dry,  light,  sparkiing,  still,  rough,  or  acidu- 

1  wines  are  derived  frorn  the  must  of  black  grapes,  fermented  with 
I  ;  white  toines,  from  white  grapes,  or  from  the  juice  of  black  grape* 
apart  from  their  akina.  The  other  qualities  of  wines,  above  enn-> 
epend  on  the  relative  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  must, 

mode  in  which  the  fermentation  is  conducted.  The  essential 
I  of  the  must  as  a  fermentable  liquid  are  water,  sngar,  and  a  fer- 

the  juice  be  very  saccharine,  and  contain  sufficient  ferment  to 

fermentation,  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  will  pro» 
cbecked  by  the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  latter,  and 
le  formed  a  spiriluoiu  or  generous  wine.  If,  while  the  juice  ia 
charine,  the  ferment  be  déficient  in  qaantity,  the  production  of 
1  be  less  and  the  redundancy  of  sugar  proportionably  greater,  and 
ne  will  be  formed.  Wben  the  sugar  and  ferment  are  in  considera- 
t,  and  in  the  proper  relative  proportions  for  mntaal  decoraposi- 
rine  wili  be  strong  bodied  and  sound,  without  any  sweetness  or 

of  the  kind  called  dry.  A  small  proportion  of  sugar  can  give  rise 
sraall  proportion  of  alcohol,  and  consequently  the  less  saccharine 

I  générale  a  comparatively  weak,  or  lighl  wine,  which  will  be 
stable  in  its  constitution,  in  case  the  ferment  is  not  in  excess,  but 
liable  to  pass  into  the  acetous  fermentation  and  become  acescent. 

wine  is  bottled  before  the  fermentation  ia  fully  completed,  the 

II  proceed  slowly  in  the  bottles,  and  the  carbonic  acid  generated', 
:  vent,  will  impregnate  the  wine,  and  render  it  efiervescing  and 

The  rough  or  astringent  wines  owe  their  flavour  to  a  portion 
iid  derived  from  the  husks  of  the  grape;  and  the  acidtdou»  wines, 
ence  of  carbonic  acid  or  an  unusual  proportion  of  tartar.  Several 
re  qualifies  often  co-exist.  Thus  a  wine  roay  be  spiritnous  and 
ituous  and  rough,  rough  and  sweet,  light  and  sparkiing,  &c. 
re  made  in  many  countries,  and  are  known  in  commerce  by  vari- 

according  to  their  source.  Thus,  Portugal  produces  port  and 
HÙn,  sherry,  saint  lucar,  malaga,  and  tent  ;  France,  Champagne, 

hermitage,  vin  de  Grave,  sauterne,  and  claret:  Germany,  hoclc 
e;  Hungary,  tokay;  Siàly,  marsala  or  Sicily  madeira,  and  lissa; 
jf  GooaHope,  constantia  ;  Madeira  and.  the  Canaries,  madeira 
ie.  In  the  United  States,  a  small  quantily  of  wine  is  made,  for 
art  of  inferior  (^ality.  The  best  is  manufactured  near  Vevay,  a 
ement  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  consumption  of  this  coxin- 
rdingly  supplied  almost  entirely  from  abroad  ;  and  the  wines  most 
r  imported  are  madeira,  tenerifie,  sherry,  and  port,  and  the  claret 
■"rance. 

les.  Wine,  considered  as  the  name  of  a  class,  may  be  charae> 
a  spiritnous  liquid,  the  resuit  of  the  fermentation  of  grape-juice, 
ling  colouring  matter,  and  some  other  substances,  which  are  either 
ut  intimately  blended  with  the  spirit.  AU  its  other  qualities  vary 
iture  of  each  particular  wine.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describê 
es  that  hâve  been  enumerated  ;  bnt  only  such  as  are  commonly 
ledicinal  purposes.  Under  this  dénomination  may  be  included 
il  wine  sherry,  together  with  madeira,'Meneriffe,  port,  and  claret. 
is  of  a  deep  amber  eolour,  and  when  good  possesses  a  dry  aro- 
jur  and  fragrancy,  withont  any  acidity.  It  ranks  among  the 
hite  wines,  and  contains  between  10  and  20  per  cent,  by  measnre 
of  sp.  gr.  0-825.  The  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopoeias 
63* 
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Bow  tigrée  in  indieating  it  u  the  officinal  wbe.  It  is  prepand  in  the  viô- 
nity  o(  Xere*  in  Spain,  and  hence  ils  English  name  therry.  Tbi*  wine  in 
■nppofed  to  hâve  been  tbe  sack  of  Shakspeare,  so  called  from  ihe  word  MC 
(dry),  in  allusion  to  it>  heïag  a  dry  wine.  lia  dryneas,  or  freedom  (rom 
acidity,  is  said  \o  ariie  from  the  use  of  lime  in  ils  manafaclare. 

Madàra  is  the  strongest  of  the  white  wines  in  gênerai  use.  It  ia  a  slighdy 
•eid  wine,  and,  when  of  proper  âge  and  in  good  condition,  bas  a  ricb,  natty, 
aromalic  flavour.  As  iloccurs  in  the  roarket,  however,  it  is  of  very  vaiiaUs 
qaality,  on  account  boih  of  tbe  less  care  taken  in  ils  manufacture  thaa  far> 
merly,  and  of  the  adultérations  and  mixtures  to  wbich  it  is  sobjected  afier 
importation.  The  madeira  consumed  in  this  country  is  generally  better 
(han  that  used  in  England;  iu  adultération  being  practieed  to  a  leas  extent 
with  us,  and  our  climate  being  more  (avourable  to  tbe  improrement  of  the 
wine. 

Tmer^ffè  is  a  white  wine,  of  a  slightly  acid  taste,  and,  when  of  good 
<|aalily,  of  a  fine  aromalic  flavour.  Ils  average  strength  is  abont  the  sam* 
M  that  of  sherry.  It  is  made  from  the  same  grape  as  madeira,  to  which  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance. 

Port  is  of  a  deep-purple  colour,  and,  in  its  new  state,  is  a  rough,  strong, 
•nd  slighUy  sweet  wine.  When  kept  a  certain  leogth  of  time  in  bottles,  it 
deposils  a  considérable  portion  of  its  astringent  matter,  loses  the  greater 

Kri  of  its  sweetneas,  acquires  more  flavour,  and  retains  ils  sirengih.  If  too 
ig  kept,  it  deposils  the  whole  of  its  astringent  and  eolouring  raatier,  and 
becomes  dcteriorated.  Considérable  quantities  of  brandy  are  usually  added 
to  it,  which  causes  ils  heating  quality  on  tbe  palate.  It  is  the  strongest  of 
the  wines  in  common  use. 

Clarel,  called  in  France,  vin  de  Bordeaux,  is  aiso  a  red  wine,  and  from 
fta  moderale  strength  is  ranked  as  a  lighl  wine.  Il  has  a  deep  purple  colooi, 
and  when  good,  a  délicate  taste,  in  which  the  vinous  flavour  is  blended  with 
■liglit  acidity  and  astringency.  Tlio  mosi  esteemed  kinds  are  the  Medoe 
elarels,  called  Château- Lufite,  Cliâleau-Margaux,  and  Château- Latour. 
Anolher  celebrated  variety  is  the  C/iâteau-Haut  Brion  of  the  Pays  de 
Grave.  Claret  is  Ihe  variety  of  French  wine  most  extensively  consumed  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  made  in  large  quantities  in  the  country  around  Bor< 
deaux,  from  which  port  it  is  sliipped. 

AduUeratioru.  VVines  are  very  frequently  adnlterated,  and  counterfeit 
mixtures  are  often  pnlroed  upon  the  public  as  genuine  wine.  Formerly  the 
wine  dealers  were.  in  the  habit  of  putting  litharge  into  wines  that  had 
become  acescenl.  The  oxide  of  lead  formed  with  the  acetic  acid  acétate 
of  lead.  which,  being  sweet,  corrected  the  defect  of  the  wine,  but  at  the 
Mme  lime  rendered  it  poisonous.  At  the  présent  day,  however,  this  crimi- 
nal  practiee  is  wholly  abandoned.  The  adultération  is  readily  delected  by 
Milphurelled  hydrogen,  which  causes  a  biack  and  flocculent  precipitate.  Mr. 
Brande  assures  us  thaï,  among  the  numerous  samples  of  wine  of  suspecled 
purity  which  he  had  examined,  he  had  not  found  one  containing  any  poison- 
ous ingrédient  fraudulently  introdiiced.  I<ead,  in  minute  quanlity,  according 
<o  this  writer,  may  oAen  be  delecied  in  wines  ;  but  it  is  derived  invariably 
from  shol  in  the  bottle,  or  snme  analogoiia  source.  Spurious  mixtures,  fre- 
qnenily  containing  very  lilUe  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  which 
are  sold  for  particular  wines,  may  not  be  poisonous;  but  are,  notwithstand- 
ing,  hiiihly  pernirious  in  thrir  eflecis  upon  the  stomach.  and  always  pro- 
duce mischief  and  disnp[)ointment,  when  deprndcd  on  as  therapeulic  agents. 
The  wines  most  frequently  imitated  are  port  and  madeira;  aad  cider  is  gene- 
rally the  chief  ingrédient  iu  the  spurious  mixtures.    Englithport  is  soow- 
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tÏDies  made  of  a-small  portion  of  real  port  mixed  with  cider,  juice  of  elder 
bernes,  and  brandy,  coloured  and  reiidered  astringent  with  logwood  and 
alnm.  In  ihe  United  States,  of  latter  years,  the  cheapness  orgeiiuine  wines 
has  left  little  motive  for  maoufacturing  thèse  factitious  imitations. 

Composition.  Wines  consist  mainly  of  waier  and  alcohol.  They  con- 
tain,  besides,  sngar,  gum,  extractive,  colouring  maiter,  tannic,  nialic,  and 
carbonic  arids,  bitarirate  of  potassa  (tartar),  tartrate  of  lime,  volatile  oil,  and 
œnanlhic  ether.  The  volatile  oil  bas  never  been  isolated,  but  ts  supposed 
to  be  the  caose  of  the  délicate  flavour  and  odour  of  wine,  called  the  bou- 
quet. Œnanthic  ether  (œnant/iate  of  ether,  œndnthate  of  oxide  of  etkuk), 
waa  discovered  by  Pelouze  and  Liebig.  It  is  obtained  lowards  the  end  of 
the  distillation  of  wine  on  the  great  scale  for  making  brandy.  It  forms  only 
aboDt  one-ten  thousandih  part  of  the  wine.  It  is  a  mobile,  oily,  colourless 
liquid,  having  the  peculiar  unpleasant  smell  which  is  perceivcd  in  h  bottle 
which  has  contained  wine.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-862,  and  boiling  point  435°.  Its 
formula  is  C„H„0,=C„Hi,Oj(œnanihic  acid)  +  C4H5O  (ether).  Œnanthic 
ether  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  volatile  oil  upon  which  the  bouquet 
of  wine  is  supposed  to  dépend.  The  other  ingrédients  of  wine,  above  enu- 
merated,  are  not  to  be  supposed  présent  in  every  wine.  Thua  sugar  ia 
présent  insweet  wines,  tannic  acid  in  rough  wines,  and  carbonic  acid  in 
those  that  effervesce.  Malic  acid  exista  in  minute  proportion  in  some 
wines,  and  is  absent  in  otiiera.  The  différent  kinds  of  wine  dérive  their 
▼arious  qualitiea  from  the  mode  of  fermentation,  the  nature  of  the  grape, 
and  the  soil  and  climale  in  which  it  may  hâve  grown.  The  alcohol  in  pure 
wine  is  that  which  results  from  the  vinous  fermentation,  and  is  intimalely 
onited  with  the  other  ingrédients  of  the  liquor  ;  but  with  almost  ail  the  wines 
of  commerce  a  portion  of  brandy  is  mixed,  the  state  of  union  of  which  is 
probably  difierent  from  that  of  the  natural  alcohol  of  the  wine.  By  the 
enstom-house  régulations  in  England,  ten  per  cent,  of  brandy  may  be  added 
to  wines  afier  importation  ;  but  to  good  wines  not  jnore  than  four  or  âve  per 
cent,  is  added. 

The  intoxicating  ingrédient  in  ail  wines  is  the  alcohol  which  they  contain; 
and  hence  their  relative  strength  dépends  upon  the  quantity  of  tliis  substance 
entering  into  their  composition.  The  alcohol,  however,  naturally  in  wine, 
is  so  blended  wiih  its  other  constituents,  as  to  be  in  a  modifîed  state,  which 
renders  it  less  intoxicating  and  less  injurions  than  the  same  quantity  of  alco- 
hol, sepantted  by  distillation  and  diiuied  with  water.  Mr.  Brande  published 
in  1811  a  very  interesting  table,  giving  the  percentage  by  measure  of  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  0*825  in  différent  kinds  of  wine.  Similar  tables  liave  since  been 
published  by  M.  Julia-Fontenelle,  and  by  Dr.  Chrtstison.  -  An  abstract  of 
their  results  is  given  in  thefollowing  table,  the  proofspiritof  Dr.  Christison's 
table  (0.920)  béing  reduced,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  the  standard  of 
0.825,  the  density  of  the  spirit  adopted  by  Mr.  Brande.  The  results  of 
Julia-Fontenelle  are  distinguished  by  the  letter  J.  ;  those  of  Dr.  Cbristisoa 
by  the  letter  C.  The  rest  are  Mr.  Brande's. 

Table  oflhe  Proportion  by  Measure  of  Alcohol  {tp.  gr.  0'826)  contained  in 
lOOpart»  of  différent  Wines. 


Lissa,  (mean)  -        •  25-41 

Raisin  wine,  (mean)  •  25-12 

Marsala,  [Sicily  madeira^ 

(mean)         -        •        •  2609 

Port,  strongest         •        -  25-83 


Port,  mean      ...  22-06 

weakest   ...  19-00 

strongest  (C.)   -        -  20-49 

mean(C.)          •         .  18-68 

weakest  (C.)     .        .  16-80 
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White  port,  (C.)      - 

17-22 

Roosillon  (mean) 

. 

18-13 

Madeira,  strongest  • 

24-42 

CUret,  strongest 

- 

17-11 

mean 

22-27 

mean 

. 

15-10 

weakest  - 

19-24 

weakest  • 

. 

12-91 

sirongeat  (C.)   - 

20-36 

ditto  (J.) 

. 

14-73 

Sercial  madeira 

21-40 

vin  ordinaire 

(C.) 

10-42 

Diuo(C.) 

18-50 

Chateau-Latoùr,  1825,  (C.)  9-88 

Sherry,  strongest     - 

19-81 

first  growth. 

1811, 

(C.) 

9-82 

meaa 

19-17 

Malmsey  madeira 

- 

16-40 

weakest  • 

18-25 

Ditto  (C.) 

. 

15-60 

strongest  (G.)  • 

19-31 

Lunel     - 

• 

15-52 

mean  (C.) 

18-47 

Ditto  (J.) 

. 

18-10 

weakest  (C.)    - 

16-96 

Sheraa/ 

. 

15-52 

ÂmonUllado  (C.)      • 

15-18 

Ditto  (C.) 

- 

15-56 

Teneriffe 

19-79 

Syracuse 

- 

15-28 

DittofC.) 

16-61 

Sauteme 

. 

14-22 

Colares  -        .        .        . 

19-76 

Burgundy  (mean) 
Hock  (mean)  - 

• 

14-57 

Lachryma  Christi    • 

19-70 

. 

12-08 

White  constantia 

19-76 

Nice      .       - 

. 

14-68 

Bed  constantia 

18-92 

Baraac    - 

. 

13-86 

Lisbon    -        -        -        . 

18-94 

Tent 

. 

13-30 

Ditto(C.) 

19-09 

Champagne  (meai 

0 

12-61 

Buoellas 

18-49 

Ditto  (J.) 

12-20 

Red  madeira  (mean) 

20-35 

Red  hermitage 

- 

12-32 

Cape  muschat 

18-25 

Vin  de  Grave  (mean) 

13-37 

Cape  madeira  (mean) 

20-61 

Frontignac  (Rives 

Altes] 

- 

12-79 

Orape  wine     - 

18-11 

Ditto  (J.) 

• 

21-80 

Calcarella  (mean)    • 

18-65 

Ditto  (C.)       • 

. 

12-29 

Vidonia  .        -        -        . 

19-26 

C«te  rAtie 

. 

12-32 

Âlbaflora 

17-26 

Tokay    - 

• 

9-88 

Zante     -        .        .        . 

17-05 

Rndesheimer,  firat  quai. 

(C.) 

10-14 

Malaga  .        .        .        . 

17-26 

inferior,  (C.) 

- 

« 

8-35 

White  hermitage     • 

17-43 

Hambacher,  first  qnality,  (C.) 

8-88 

By  the  above  table  it  is  perceived  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  Dr. 
Christison  found  less  alcohol  in  wines  than  Mr.  Brande.  Dr.  Christison 
considéra  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  wines  become  stronger  by  bein^  kept 
a  long  time  in  cask.  His  experiments  appear  to  prove  the  reverae.  While, 
however,  the  wine  is  not  rendered  more  alcoholic  by  âge,  its  flavour  is  ira» 
proved,  and  its  body  or  apparent  sirength  is  increased. 

Besides  the  grape,  a  nnmber  of  other  fruits  yield  a  juice  susceptible  of  the 
vinons  fermentation.  The  infusion  of  malt,  aiso,  is  capable  of  undergoing 
this  process,  and  becomea  converted  into  the  différent  kinds  of  porter  and 
aie.  The  prodact  in  ail  thèse  cases,  though  not  commonly  called  a  wine,  is 
nevertheleaa  a  vinoas  liquor,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  wines  properly 
80  called.  The  following  is  a  list  of  thèse  vinous  liquore,  together  with  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  which  they  contain,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brande  : — 
Corrent  wine,  20-56;  gooseberry  wine,  11-84;  orange  wine,  11-26;  elder 
wine,  8-79  ;  cider,  from  5-21  to  9-87  ;  perry,  7-26  ;  mead,  7-32  ;  Burton  aie, 
8-88  ;  Edinburgh  aie,  6-20  ;  brown  stout,  6-80  ;  London  porter,  4-20  ;  small 
becr,  1-28. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Usei.  Wine  is  oonsamed  in  most  eivilized  coud» 
tries  ;  bat  in  a  state  of  health  it  ia  at  least  useless,  if  not  absolutely  pemicioos. 
The  degtee  of  miscbief  which  it  prodoces  dépends  very  mueh  on  the  cha-. 
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neter  of  the  wine.  Thns  the  light  winea  of  France  ara  compantivelj 
harinlei<8  ;  while  the  habituai  use  of  the  aironger  ones,  such  as  port,  madeira, 
sherry,  &c.,  e*en  though  taken  in  modération,  is  always  injurious,  as  having 
a  tendency  to  induce  goût  and  apoplexy,  and  other  diseaaes  dépendent  ob 
plethora  and  over-stimulalinn.  AU  wines,  however,  when  ased  habiiaaHy  ia 
excess,  are  productive  or  bad  conséquences.  They  weaken  the  stomaeh, 
prodoce  disease  of  the  liver.and  give  rise  to  dropsy,  goot,  apoplexy,  iremon, 
and  not  unfrequently  mania.  Neveriheless,  wine  is  an  important  medicine, 
productive  of  the  best  effects  in  certain  diseases  and  states  oF  the  sysiem.  As 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  it  ranks  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasroodic. 
In  the  convalescence  from  protracted  fever,  and  in  sinking  of  the  vital  powers, 
it  is  freqaenlly  the  best  remedy  ihat  can  be  employed.  In  certain  stages  of 
typhoid  fevers,  and  in  extensive  ulcération  and  gangrené,  this  remedy,  either 
done,  or  conjoined  with  bark  and  opium,  is  often  our  main  dependence.  In 
low  fébrile  affections,  if  it  increase  the  fulness  and  lessen  the  frequcncy  of  the 
puise,  mitigate  delirium,  and  produce  a  tendency  to  sleep,  its  fnrther  use 
may  be  deemed  proper;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  render  the  puise  quicker, 
augment  the  heat  and  tliirst,  produce  restlessness,  or  increase  delirium,  it 
shonid  be  immediately  laid  aside  as  injurious.  In  sonie  convulsive  diseases, 
as  for  ezample  tetanus,  wine,  liberally  given,  has  been  found  useful. 

Wine,  when  used  medicinally,  should  be  sound,  and  good  of  its  kind;  for 
otherwise  it  will  disagree  with  the  stomaeh,  and  prove  rather  detriroental 
than  nseful.     The  individual  wine  selected  for  internai  exhibition  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  divease,  and  the  particular  object  in  view. 
Sherry,  when  in  good  condition,  is  a  fine  wine,  and,  being  free  irom  ail  acid, 
is  to  be  preferred  whenever  the  stomaeh  is  délicate,  or  has  a  tendency  to 
dyspeptic  acidity.     Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  of  very  unequal  qualiiy. 
Good  madeira  is  the  most  generous  of  the  white  wines,  particulary  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  resuscilating  debilitated  constitutions,  and  of  sustaining  the 
sinking  énergies  of  the  System  in  old  âge.     The  slight  acidity,  however,  of 
pare  inadeira  causes  it  to  disagree  with  some  stomachs,  and  reitders  it  au 
improper  wine  for  gouly  persons.     Teneriffi  is  a  good  variety  of  white  wine 
for  médicinal  use,  being  of  about  a  médium  strength,  and  agreeing  very 
well  wiih  most  stomachs.    Port  is  generally  used  in  cases  of  pure  debility, 
especially  when  attended  with  a  loose  state  of  the  bowels,  unaccompanied  by 
inflammation.     In  such  cases,  it  ofien  acts  as  a  powerful  tonic  as  well  ae 
stimulant,  giving  increased  aciivity  to  ail  the  fonctions,  especially  digestion. 
Clarel  is  much  less  heating,  and  is  often  tiseful  on  account  of  its  aperient  and 
diuretic  qualifies. 

AU  the  acid  and  aciduloos  wines  are  contra-indicated  in  the  gooty  and  un© 
acid  diatheses  ;  as  ihey  are  very  apt  to  convert  the  existing  predif  posjttoa 
into  disease.     They  are  useful,  however,  in  what  is  called  the  phospnauo 
diathesis,  their  acidity  tending  to  prevent  the  déposition  of  the  earihy  pho»- 
phales. 

The  qnantity  of  wine  which  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  disease  w 
neceesarily  very  variable.     In  low  fevers,  it  may  be  administered  lo  iho  ex- 
tent  of  a  bottle  or  more  in  twenty-four  hoors,  either  pure,  or  in  ine  \otwv  ol 
wim-whey.    This  is  made  by  adding  to  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  from  a  R«^w 
half  a  pint  of  wine,  straining  without  pressure  to  separate  the  *'"'"?  ^    Y™*, 
forroed,  and  sweetening  the  dear  whey  with  loaf  sugar.    Wine-wney  J«J™» 
a  peculiariy  «afe  and  grateful  stimulus  in  typhoid  fevers  and  «^"^"^    .**^» 
affections,  which.  after  depletion,  may  tend   lo  a  state  of  deficieiit  "^^^r^T ''^^ 
be  accompanied  with  a  dry  skia.     Under  ihese  circumstonccs,  »*  ^»  »» 
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u  a  diaplioretie,  and,  if  ased  of  moderate  strength,  withont  stimulating  th< 
System  injuriousljr. 

PharmaeeiUical  Uêt».  Wine  is  employed  as  a  menstruum  to  extract  th( 
TÏrtaes  of  several  plants,  and  the  préparations  thus  formed  are  called  tnnou 
tincture»  or  tnedicated  urine».  Tartar  emetic  is  the  only  minerai  suljstanci 
prepared  in  a  similar  maaner.  (See  Vinutn  ArUimomi.)  For  the  peculia 
powers  of  wine  as  a  menstruum  for  médicinal  substances,  see  Vina  Atedi 
cota.  B. 


VIOLA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Violet. 

'  The  herbof  Viola  pedata."  V.S. 


r 


VIOLA  ODORATA.  Flores.  Dtib. 
Flowers  ofthe  Sweet  Violet. 

Off,  Syn.  VIOLA.  Flowers  of  Viola  odorata.  Ed. 

Violette  odorante,  Fr.;  Wohiriechendea  Veilchen,  Otrm.t  Vjoletta,  ItaL,-  Violet*,  Spn 

Viola.  Sex.  Syat.  Pentandria  Monogynia. — Nat.  Ord,  Violacé». 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  five  leaved.  Corolla  five-petalled,  irregular,  homed  at  th 
back.  Anther»  cohering.  Capnde  superior,  three-valved,  one  celled. 

This  genus  indudes  numerous  species,  of  which,  though  perhaps  ail  o 
nearly  ail  are  posseased  of  analogous  properties,  two  only  are  recognised  a 
officinal,  the  V.  odorata,  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Collèges,  and  th< 
F.  pédala,  by  our  National  Pharmacopœia.  The  F.  ovata,  an  indigenoa 
species,  has  been  recommended  as  a  reraedy  for  the  bite  of  (he  rattle-snake 
(See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Williams  in  the  Jîm.  Joum.  of  the  Med.  Scien.,  xiii 
310.) 

Viola  odorata.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  1163;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  251.  1 
'89.  This  is  a  small,  pretty,  creeping  plant,  the  runners  of  which  are  fur 
nished  with  fibrous  roots,  and  send  up  annually  tufts  of  leaves  and  flowers 
The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  crenate,  and  supported  on  long  pétioles.  Thi 
flowers  are  at  the  summit  of  délicate,  quadrangular,  channeled,  radica 
peduncles.  The  leares  of  the  calyx  are  shorter  than  the  petals,  which  an 
obovate,  obtuse,  unequal,  and  of  a  bitnsh-purple  or  deep-violet  colour,  excep 
at  the  claws  which  are  whitish.  The  two  latéral  petals  are  spreading  anc 
bearded  towards  the  base,  the  inferior  furnished  with  a  large  spur,  and  th< 
two  upper  reflected.  In  the  centre  are  the  atamens  with  very  short  filaments, 
and  anthers  slighily  cohering  by  an  orange-col  ou  red  membranous  expansion 

The  sweet  violet  is  a  native  of  Europe,  growing  in  woods,  hedges,  anc 
other  shady  places.  It  is  culiivated  in  gardens  both  for  its  beauty  and  foi 
médical  use  ;  and  has  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  valued  chiefl; 
for  its  flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  of  violet,  besides  their  beautiful  coloar,  havc 
a  peculiar  agreeable  odour,  and  a  very  slighily  bitter  taste.  Thèse  proper- 
ties they  yield  to  boiling  water;  and  their  infusion  affords  a.very  délicate 
test  for  acids  and  alkalies,  being  reddened  by  the  former,  and  rendered  green 
by  the  latter.  Their  odour  is  destroyed  by  desiccalion  ;  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  retain  tfaeir  fine  colour,  dépends  upon  the  care  tised  in  coUect' 
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'ying  them.    They  should  be  gathered  before  being  fullyblown, 

f  their  calyx,  and  rapidly  dried,  either  in  a  heated  room,  or  by  ex- 

m  to  a  current  of  very  dry  air.     The  fluwera  of  olher  species  are 

led  with  them,  and,  if  of  the  same  colour,  are  eqnally  uaefui  as  a 

est. 

oot,  leaves,  flowen,  and  seeds  of  the  V.  odorata,  M.  Boulay  dis- 

peciiliar  alkaline  principie,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  emetia, 
sing  distinct properties.  Ile  called  i\.violine;  hatviolia  is  ita  proper 
ordance  with  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work.    It  it  white, 

alcohol,  scarcely  solnble  in  water,  and  forms  salts  with  the  acids. 
n  the  plant  combined  with  malic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
ith  distilled  water  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  root,  decom- 
means  ofinagnesia  the  malate  of  violia  contained  in  the  solution, 
;iing  the  alkali  front  the  precipitated  mattera  by  alcohol,  which 
)n  evaporation.  To  obtain  it  entirely  pure,  a  more  complicated 
necesaary.  Orfilahaa  ascertained  that  it  is  exceedingly  active  and 
inous.     It  is  probably  contained  in  mostj^f  the  other  species  of 

edala.  Willd.  S^.  Plant,  i.  1160.  Curtis,  Bot.  Mag.  89.  This 
genous  apecies,  without  stems,  glabrous,  with  many-parted  ofien 
ivea,  the  segments  of  which  are  linear  lanceolate,  obtuse,  and 
ire.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  oCien 
!SB  variegated.  The  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  linear  and  acute. 
a  ia  large,  compressed  at  the  sides,  obliquely  truncate  and  per- 
le  apex.  The  plant  grows  in  dry  sandy  hills  and  fields,  and  rocky 
ira  New  England  to  Carolina,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
f  Propertie»,  SfC.  of  the  Violets.  The  herbaceous  parts  of  differ- 
s  of  violet  are  mucilaginoua,  emollient,  and  alightly  laxative  ;  and 
used  in  pectoral,  nephritic,  and  cutaneoua  affections.  Much  was 
hoiight  of  the  Viola  tncolor  or  pansy,  as  a  remedy  in  the  crusta 
décoction  in  milk  of  a  handful  of  the  fresh,  or  half  a  drachm  of 
herb  was  taken  morning  and  evening,  and  a  poullice  made  with 
décoction  was  applied  to  the  affected  part.  Cures  In  numerous 
ire  said  to  hâve  been  effected  by  this  treatroent  persevered  in  for 
.  Our  own  Viola  pedata  is  considered  a  useful  expectorant  and 
in  pectoral  complaints.  (Bîgelow.) 

ipe,  a  syrup  prepared  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  Viola  odorata 
mployed  as  an  addition  to  demulcent  drinks,  and  as  a  laxative  for 
ïee  Syriqnu  Vîolx.)  The  seeds  were  formerly  considered  useful 
but  are  not  now  employed.  The  root,  which  has  a  bitter,  nauseous 
rid  taate,  acts  in  the  doae  of  thirty  graina  or  a  drachm  aa  an  emetic 
rtic.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  property  is  poaseaaed  by  the 
1  the  violets,  as  it  is  known  to  be  by  several  species  of  lonidium, 
ong  to  the  same  natural  family.  The  existence  in  small  propor- 
e  emetic  principie,  upon  which  the  powers  of  the  root  probably 
I  the  leaves  and  flowers,  accounts  for  the  expectorant  properties 
luted  to  thèse  parts  of  the  plant. 
tp.  Syrupas  Yiols,  Hd.  W. 
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WINTERA.  U.S.Secondary. 
Winter's  Bark. 

««The  bark  of  Wintera  aromatira — Drymis  Winteri  (De  CandoUe)." 
U.S. 

Of.Syn.  WINTERA  AROMATICA.  DRYMIS  AROMATICA. 
Cortex.  Dub. 

Kciircu  du  Wintcr,  Fr.t  Winlerscbe  Rinde,  Gtrm.;  Corleccia  Vinterana,  IlaL;  Corlea 
Winicrunii,  Span. 

Drvnis.  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Tetragynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Ma^noliaces, 
Jms.}  W  interaces,  Lindiey, 

Gen.  Ch.  Calyx  wiih  two  or  three  deep  divi»ions.  Otrofia  with  two  or 
three  petals,  soiiietimes  more  numeroiis.  SUtmens  with  the  filaments  thirk- 
ened  at  the  eummil,  and  antlier*  having  two  separate  relis.  Ovaties  from 
four  tn  eight,  changin?  into  the  same  niimber  of  small,  many-seeded  bernes, 
jî.  Richard.  * 

Drymis  (finttri.  ,  De  Cand.  Prod.  ii.  78  ;  Poster,  Gen.  p.  84.  t  42.— 
Wintera  aromatica.  Willd.  Sp.  Fiant,  ii.  1239  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  647. 
t.  220.  This  is  an  evergreeii  tree,  varying  very  much  in  size,  someiimes 
rising  Torty  or  fîfly  feet  in  height,  sometiines  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet. 
The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  gray,  that  of  the  branches  green  and  smooth.  Its 
leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  oblimg,  obtuse,  somewhat  eorÎMceous,  entirelj 
«mooih,  green  on  their  upper  surface,  of  a  pale  biuish  coinur  beneath,  wiih 
two  cadtirous  stipules  at  tlieir  base.  The  tlowers  are  sraail,  someiimes  soli- 
tary,  but  more  frequendy  in  cliisters  of  three  or  four,  upon  the  summit  of  a 
common  peduncle  about  an  inch  in  length,  simple,  or  divided  into  as  many 
pedicels  as  tliere  are  flowers.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  southem  part  of 
South  America,  gruwing  along  the  Siraits  of  Magellan,  and  extendingas  far 
north  a«  Chili.  Acconling  to  Martius  it  is  found  aiso  in  Brazil.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  was  brought  tu  Engiand,  in  the  latier  part  of  the  sixieenlh  centory, 
by  Capiain  Winter,  who  attended  Urake  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and 
while  in  the  Straits  had  learned  ils  aromatic  and  médicinal  propertiea.  Sinee 
that  period  it  has  been  occasionally  einpioyed  in  medicine. 

It  is  in  quilled  pièces,  usually  a  foot  in  lenglh,  and  an  inch  or  mnre  in 
diameier,  appearing  as  if  scraped  or  nibbed  on  the  outside,  where  the  colonr 
is  paie  yellowivh  or  reddish-gray,  wiih  red  ellipiical  spots.  On  the  inside 
the  coliiur  is  that  of  cinnamon,  thongh  someiimes  blackish.  The  pièces  are 
sometiines  fiât  and  very  large.  The  bark  is  two  or  three  Unes  in  ihickness, 
hard  and  compact,  and  when  broken  exhibits  on  the  extcrinr  part  of  the 
fracture  a  grayish  colour,  which  insen^ibly  passes  into  reddish  or  yeilowish 
toward:)  ihe  interior.  The  powiler  resembics  in  colour  that  of  Peruvian 
bark.     The  odour  is  aromatic,  ihe  iaxte  spicy,  pungent,  and  even  barning. 

Wiiiier's  bark  was  found  by  M.  Henry  to  contain  resin,  volatile  oil,  co- 
lourinir  matter,  tannic  acid,  sevrai  salis  of  potassa,  inalate  of  lime,  aod 
oxidc  of  iron.  The  présence  of  tannic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron  serves  to 
distinziiish  it  essentially  from  the  canella  alba,  with  which  it  is  often  con- 
foundpd. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Use».  It  is  a  stimulant  aromatic  tonic,  and  was 
employed  by  Winter  as  a  remcdy  for  scnrvy.  It  may  be  used  for  simi- 
lar  purposes  with  cinnamon  or  canella  alba,  but  is  scarcfly  known  in  the 
meilical  practice  of  this  country.  The  dose  of  the  powder  i«  about  half  a 
drachm.  W. 
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XANTHORRHIZA.  U.S.  Secondary. 
YeUorv-root. 

oot  of  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia."  U.S. 

iRRHizA.  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Polygynia. — Nat.  Ord.  Ranuncu- 

I.    Calyx  none.  Pelais  five.  Neclaries  five,  pediceiled.  CapsuUt 

fit.'One-seeded,  semibivalve.  NuUall. 

rrhiza  apiifolia.  Willd.  Sp. Plant,  i.  1568;  Barton,  Ated.  Bot.  ii.. 

tincloria.  Wondhouse,  N.  F.  Med.  Repos,  vol.  ▼.  This  is  an 
I  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  with  a  horizoDial  root,  which 
Dumeroua  suckers.  The  stem  is  simple,  ralher  thicicer  Ihan  a 
I,  with  a  smooth  bark,  and  bright  yellow  wood.  The  leave«, 
nd  ihicidy  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  are  compound,  consist- 
erai ovate  lanceolate,  acute,  doubiy  serrate  leaâets,  sessile  upon  a 
le,  which  embraces  the  stem  at  itg  base.  The  flowers  are  small, 
d  disposed  in  long,  drooping,  divided  racemes,  placed  immediately- 

first  leaveK.  The  nectaries  are  obpvate  and  bilobed,  the  styles 
ont  six  or  eight  in  niimber. 

Ilow-root  grows  in  the  interior  of  the  Southern  and  in  the  Western, 
uttall  says  thaï  it  is  abondant  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.   It  flowers. 

The  root  is  the  part  directed  by  the  Pharmacopœia  i  but  the  bark 
Q  possesses  the  same  virtues. 
9t  is  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  about  half  an  inch  in 

of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  simple  but  exiremely  bitter  taste.  It 
I  colour  and  taste  to  water.  The  infusion  is  not  aflfected  by  a  solu- 
3  sulphate  of  iron.  By  the  late  Professor  Barton  the  bark  of  the 
lonsidered  more  bitter  than  ils  ligneous  portion. 
l  Properties  and  Uses.  Xanihorrhiza  possesses  properiies  closeiy 
to  those  of  colùmbo,  quassia,  and  ihe  oiher  simple  tonic  bitters; 
be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  same  manner.  Dr. . 
se  employed  it  in  the  dose  of  two  scruples,  and  foond  it  to  lie 
n  the  stomach.  ^  W. 

XANTHOXYLUM.  U.S.  Secondary. 
Prickly  Ash. 

isrk  of  Xanthoxylum  frazineum."  U.  S. 

ixTLim.  Stx.  Syst.  Oiœcia  Pentandria.— iVo/.  Ord.  Terebintacea, 

nthozylaces,  Lindley, 

I.   Mâle.  Calyx  âve-parted.  Corolia  none.  Femalb.  Calyx  five- 

troUa  none.  Pistil»  five.  CapstUes  five,  one-seeded.  Willd. 

rylumfraxineum.  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  iv.  767  ;  Bigelow,  .âm.  Med. 

56.     The  prickly  ash  is  a  shrub  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  height, 

nale  branches,  which  are  covered  with  strong,  sharp,  scatiered 

The  leaves  are  alteinate  and  pinnate,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
aflets,  and  an  odd  terminal  one,  with  a  common  fpotstalk,  which 
les  prickly  on  the  badi,  and  sometimes  unarmed.     The  leaAets 

sessile,  ovate,  acute,  slightly  serrate,  and  somewhat  downy  on 
T  surface.  The  flowers,  which  are  small  and  greenish,  are  dis- 
essile  umbels  near  the  origin  of  the  young  shoots.     The  plant  ia 
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polygaroous,  some  ■hrubs  bearing  both  maie  Ad  perfect  floven,  other* 
oaly  female.  The  number  of  stainens  is  five,  of  the  pistils  three  or  four  ia 
the  perfect  flowers,  about  five  in  the  pistillate.  Each  fniitrul  flower  is  foi- 
lowed  by  as  many  capsules  as  il  had  germa.  Thèse  capsules  are  stipitat«, 
oval,  panctate,  of  a  greenish-red  colour,  with  two  valves,  and  one  oral 
blackiah  seed. 

This  species  of  Xanthoxylum  is  indigenous,  growing  in  wooda  and  in 
moist  shady  places,  throughout  the  Northern,  Middie,  and  Western  States. 
The  flowers  appear  in  April  and  May,  before  the  foliage.  The  leaves  and 
capsules  hâve  an  aromatic  odour  recalling  that  of  the  oil  of  lemons.  The 
bttrk  Is  the  officinal  portion. 

This,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  in  pièces  more  or  less  quilled,  from  one 
to  two  Unes  in  thickness,  of  a  wliitish  colour,  internally  soroewhat  shining, 
with  an  ash-coloured  epidermis,  which  in  some  spécimens  is  partially  or 
wbolly  removed,  and  in  those  derived  from  the  small  branches  is  armed 
with  strong  prickles.  The  bark  is  very  light,  brittle,  of  a  farinaceous  frac- 
ture, nearly  or  quite  inodorous,  and  of  a  taste  which  is  at  first  sweetish  and 
slightly  aromatic,  then  bitterish,  and  ultimately  acrid.  The  acrimony  is 
imparted  to  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  which  extract  the  virtues  of  the  bark. 
lia  constituents,  according  to  Dr.  Staples,  besides  fibroas  substance,  are  vola- 
tile  oil,  a  greenish  fixed  oil,  resin,  gum,  colouring  matter,  and  a  pecullar 
orystallizable  principle  which  he  calls  xarUhoxylin,  but  of  which  the  proper- 
Usa  are  not  designated.  (Joum.  o/the  Phil.  Col.  ofPharm.,  i.  165.) 

Dr.  Bigelow  states  that  the  Sralxa  tpinosa,  or  angelica  tree,  which  growB 
in  the  Southern  States,  is  occasionally  confounded  with  the  X.  fiaxineutn, 
ia  conséquence,  partly,  of  being  sometimes  called  like  the  latter^^n'cA/y  ath. 
I(>  bark,  however,  in  appearance  and  flavour,  is  entirely  différent  from  the 
xanthoxylum. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Xanthoxylum  is  stimulant,  producin^r 
when  swallowed  a  sensé  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  with  more  or  less  gênerai 
arterial  exeitement,  and  a  tendency  to  diaphoresis.  It  is  thought  to  resem- 
ble mezereon  and  guaiac  in  its  remédiai  action,  and  is  given  in  the  same 
eomplainta.  As  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism,  it  enjoys  considérable 
réputation  in  this  country.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  grains  to 
half  a  drachm,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  décoction  pre- 
pared  by  boiling  an  ouDce  in  three  pints  of  water  down  to  a  quart,  may  be 
given  ia  the  quantity  of  a  pint,  in  divided  doses,  during  the  twenty-four 
houra. 

The  powder  has  sometimes  been  employed  as  a  topical  irritant,  and  the 
bark  is  a  popular  remedy  for  toothache.  W. 


ZINCUM .  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Zinc. 

■  Speltre;  Zinc,  Fr.;  Zink,  Oerm.;  Zinco,  liai.,  Span. 

Zinc  oecura  native  in  two  principal  states  ;  as  a  sulphnret,  called  blende, 
and  as  a  carbonate  or  silicate,  denominated  calamine.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  most  abundantly  in  Germany,  from  which  country 
the  United  States  are  principally  supplied.  The  métal  is  extracted  generally 
from-  calamine.  This  is  roasted  and  mixed  with  charcoai  powder,  and  the 
mixture  heated  in  iron  cylinders  placed  horizontally  over  a  fnmace.  When 
the  réduction  of  the  zinc  commences,  iron  receivers  are  adapted  to  the  open- 
iag  of  the  cylinder  to  receive  the  volatilized  métal  ai  it  condenses.    The 
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lien  melted  and  ron  into  moulds,  and  Totrib  tpeltre,  or  the  zinc  of 
I.     In  (his  State  it  is  not  pure,  but  containa  iron,  and  traces  of  lead, 

arsenic,  copper,  aulphur,  and  charcoal.  To  purify  it  from  thest 
s,  it  must  be  subjected  to  a  second  distillation  in  a  crucible,  far> 
ith  a  tube  paasing  through  ita  bottom  and  open  at  both  ends  ;  its 
tremity  reaching  a  little  more  than  half  way  up  ibe  interior  of  the 
and  its  lower  end  terminaling  above  a  vessel  of  water.  The  impnre 
l  placed  in  the  crucible,  the  cover  luted  on,  and  the  fire  applied, 
zinc  is  volatiiized,  and,  passing  down  the  tube  by  a  descending 
a,  condenses  in  the  water  below. 

lies.  Zinc  has  a  bluish-white  colour,  a  pecaliar  taste,  and  a  percep- 
I  when  rubbed.  Its  texture  is  laminated  and  its  fracture  crystalline. 
ïbility  and  ductility  are  not  very  gi'eat.  When  perfectly  pure,  it 
reduced  to  thin  leaves  at  ordinary  températures;  but  the  zinc  of 
B  requires  to  be  heated  to  a  température  between  212°  and  300°  to 

laminable,  when  it  may  be  conveniently  rednced  to  the  form  of 
The  softness  of  zinc  is  pecuiiar,  as  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
gs  the  file  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  it  to  filings  ;  and 
it  be  desired  to  hâve  it  in  the  divided  form,  it  is  necessary  to  submit 
m,  and  to  triturate  it  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  Ils  sp.  gr.  is 
,  its  équivalent  number  32-3,  and  symbol  Zn.  Subjected  to  heat, 
t  773°.  At  full  redness  it  boils,  and  in  close  vessels  may  be  à'ot- 
T  ;  but  in  open  ones  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  dazzling  white 
ring  off  dense  white  fumes.  It  dissolves  in  most  of  the  acids  wilth 
iment  of  hydrogen,  and  précipitâtes  ail  the  metals  either  in  the 
itate  or  in  that  of  oxide.  It  forma  but  one  well-characterized  oziêt 
ide),  and  but  one  sulphnret.  A  peroxide  was  obtained  by  Thenard, 
operties  and  composition  are  nnknown.  The  protoxide  is  officinal, 
be  described  under  another  head.  (See  Zinci  Oxidum.) 
f  good  qnality  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  exception 
ty  prayish-black  residuum.  If  absolutely  pure  it  would  be  whoHr 
.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  yields  white  précipitâtes  wim 
uret  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphate  of  aromonia.  Ammonia 
own  from  this  solution  a  white  preeipitate,  which  is  wholly  dis- 
hen  the  alkali  is  added  in  excess.  If  eopper  be  présent  the  solution 
tndered  blue  by  the  amraonia;  and  if  iron  be  an  impnrity  it  will  be 
own  by  this  alkali,  but  not  redissolved  by  its  excess. 
I  extensively  employed  in  the  arts.     It  is  the  best  métal  that  can  be 

conjunction  with  eopper,  for  galvanic  combinations.  CombinetI 
and  mercury,  it  forma  the  amalgam  for  electrical  machines.  ItA 
a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  fumishes  the  readiest  method  for  obtaining 
I.  With  eopper  it  forma  the  useful  alloy  called  bras»,  and,  in  the 
theet  zinc,  it  is  employed  to  cover  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  for  vari- 
r  purposes.  It  should  never  be  used  for  culinary  vesaels,  as  it  is 
1  the  weakest  acids. 

laceutical  Uses.  Zinc  is  never  nsed  as  a  medicine  in  the  metallîe 
t  is  employed  in  this  state  to  form  the  officinal  préparations,  acétate, 

and  chloride  of  zinc.   In  combination,  it  forms  a  nnmber  of  imporl- 
sinal  préparations,  a  list  of  which,  with  the  synonymes,  is  aubjoined. 
!  employed  medicinally, — 

nzED. 

Snci  Oxidum,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Zinci  Oxydum,  Lond.,  Dub. 
Unguentum  Zinci  Oxidi,  U.  S.;  Unguentum  Zinci,  Lond.,  Ed.; 
Unguentum  Zinci  Oxydi,  Dub. 
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II.  ComnreD  with  cklorinb. 
Zinci  Chloriclum,  U.  S. 

III.  OXIDIZED  AND  COMBINBD  WITH  ACUM.       ' 

Zinci  Acetas,  U.S 

Zinci  ÂceUtis  Tinctnra,  Ditb. 
Zinci  Carbonas,  U.  S.}  CaUmina,  Lond.;  Zinci  Carbonas  Imparum 
Caiainina,  Dub.;  Anslicè,  Calamine. 
Zinci  Carbonas  Prteparatus,  tl.  S.;  Calamina  Pneparata,  Lond, 
Ed.}  Zinci  Carbonas  Impurum  Pneparatiim,  Dub. 
Ceratum  Zinci  Carbonatis,  U.  S.;  Ceratum  Calaminée,  Lond. 
Ed.;  Unguentotn  Calaminé,  Dub.}  Anglicè,  7\tmer\ 
cerale. 
2nci  Sulphas,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Liquor  Aluminis  Compositos,  Lond^  B. 

ZINCI  CARBONAS.  U.  S. 

Carbonate  ofZinc. 

"  Native  impure  carbonate  of  zinc."  U.  S. 

Off.  Syn.  CALAMINA.  Lond.i  ZINCI  CARBONAS  IMPURUM 
CALAMINA.  Dub. 

Calamine;  Lapis  calaminarii,  Lot.;  Carbonate  de  zinc.  Calamine,  Fr.;  Galinei,  Oerm. 
Giallamina,  Pietra  calaminaria,  liai,;  Calamina,  Span. 

The  term  calamine  is  applied  by  mineralogists  indiacriminately  to  twt 
minerais,  scarcely  distinguishable  by  their  externat  characters,  ihe  carbonate 
snd  silicate  of  zinc.  The  term,  however,  in  the  pharmaceutical  sensé,  refer 
to  the  native  carbonate  only.  The  silicate  is  sometimes  called  electrie  céda 
mine. 

Propertief,  ^e.  Carbonate  of  zinc  is  found  in  varions  iocalities,  but  occur 
most  abundanlly  in  Germany  and  Engiand.  It  is  found  aiso  in  the  Unite( 
States.  Il  usually  occura  in  compact  or  earihy  masses,  or  concrétions,  of  ; 
dull  appearaifbe,  readiiy  scratched  by  the  knife,  and  brealcing  with  an  earth} 
fracture  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  found  crystallized.  Its  colour  is  very  variable 
being,  in  différent  spécimens,  grayish,  grayish-yellow,  reddish-yellow,  and 
'when  impure,  brown,  or  brownish-yeliow.  Its  sp.  gr.  varies  from  3-4  to  4-4 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  does  not  melt,  but  becoVnes  yeilow  and  sublimes 
"When  of  good  quality,  it  is  almost  entirely  soiuble  in  the  dilute  minera 
acids  ;  and,  uniess  it  has  been  previonsly  calcined,  emils  a  few  bubbles  o 
carbonic  acid.  If  soiuble  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  cnn  contain  but  litile  carbonate  o 
lime,  and  no  sulphate  of  baryta.  Ammonia,  added  to  the  sulphuric  solution 
throws  down  a  precipitate  of  the  oxide,  mixed  with  thesubsulphate,  and  take 
it  up  again  when  added  in  excess.  If  copper  be  présent  the  ammonia  wil 
strike  a  blue  colour;  and  in  case  of  the  présence  of  iron,  the  alkali  will  throv 
down  the  sesquioxide,  not  soiuble  in  an  excess  of  the  précipitant.  Carbonau 
of  zinc  is  disiinguished  from  the  otiier  variety  of  calamine  (silicate)  by  dis 
solving  in  warm  nitric  acid  wilhout  gelatinizing,  and  by  not  being  rendere< 
electrie  by  heat. 

Impuritiei.  According  to  Mr.  Robert  Brett,  calamine,  as  sold  in  the  Eng 
lish  shops,  is  frequentiy  a  spurious  mixture,  containing  only  traces  of  zinc 
He  analyzed  six  spécimens,  and  found  them  to  contain  from  78  to  87-5  pe 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  the  rest  consisting  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  carbonati 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  lead,  and  mère  traces  of  zinc!  When  acied  on  bj 
mnriatic  acid,  the  spurious  calamine,  in  powder,  evolved  sulphuretted  hydro' 
gen,  and  was  only  in  small  part  dissolved,  the  great  bulk  of  it  remaininj 
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I  sniphate  or  baryta.  (^mer.  Joum.  ofFhartn.,  ix.  173,  from  the 
ijials  of  Med.)  The  reaails  of  Mr.  Brett  hâve  been  conârmed  hy 
).  Thomson,  and  by  Mr.  D.  Murdock  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  'riiomaon 
le  spurious  calamine  is  maDafacturad  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and 
loured  with  Armenian  bole.  {Pharm.  Joum.  and  Trans.,  \y.  31.) 
s  genuine  calamine  of  the  shopa  is  irapnre,  containing  iron  and 
ind  varions  earthy  matters.  That  which  bas  been  calcined  lo  ren- 
ore  readily  pulverizable,  contains  litUe  or  no  carbonic  acid,  and, 
,  is  not  entiiled  to  the  name  of  carbonate.  In  view  of  thèse  faeta, 
probably  be  an  improvement  if  this  préparation  were  esptinged 
Pharmacopoeias,  and  the  pure  carbonate,  obtained  by  précipitation, 
id  for  it. 

)sUion.  The  crystallized  variety  is  anhydrous,  and  consista  of  one 
rbonic  acid  22  and  one  of  protoxide  of  zinc  40-3=  62-3.  The  com- 
earthy  varieties  are  said  to  contain  one  eq.  of  water. 
laceuliccU  Uieê.  Calamine  requires  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
le  powder  before  it  can  be  used  in  medicine,  and  in  this  state  it 
>  Prepared  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  onder  which  head  its  médical  pro- 
ill  be  noticed. 

rep.    Ceratum  Calamine,  Lond.}  Zinci    Carbonas   Prsparatus, 
jnd.,  Dub.  B. 


ZINGIBER.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Ginger. 

rhizoma  of  Zingiber  officinale."  U.S.,  Ed.  "  Zingiber  officinalis. 
t."  Lond.    "Amomum  Zingiber.  Radix."  Dub. 

ibre,  Fr.;  In^wer,  Oerm.;  Zenzero,  liai.;  Gengibre,  Span. 

1ER.  Sex.  Sytt.  Monandria  Monogynia. — NtU.  Ord,  Scitamines, 
m;  Zingiberacese,  Lindley. 

?h.  Flowers  spathaceous.  Inner  limb  of  the  coroOa  with  one  lip. 
loable,  with  a  simple  recurved  horn  at  the  end.  ■  Germen  inferior. 
closed  in  the  furrow  formed  by  the  anther.     Loudon'i  Eneye.  cf 

her  ojjîeinale.  Roscoe,  Trani.  Linn.  Soc.  viii.  348;  Amorman 
:  Willd.  Sp.  Plant,  i.  6  ;  Woodv.  Med.  Bot.  p.  731.  t.  260.  The 
ant  has  a  biennial  or  perennial,  creeping,  tuberoua  root  or  rhizoma, 
tinual  stem,  which  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  i*  solid,  roond, 
id  enclosed  in  an  irabricated  membranous  shenthing.  The  leavee 
eoiate,  acute,  smooth,  five  or  six  inches  long  by  about  an  inch  in 
and  stand  alternately  on  the  sheaths  of  the  stem.  The  scape  or 
talk  rises  by  the  aide  of  the  stem  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  high, 
I  cloihed  with  oval  acuminate  sheaths,  bat  is  withoat  leaves,  and 
M  in  an  oval,  obtuse,  bracteal,  imbricated  spike.  The  flowers  are 
gy  yellow  colour,  and  appear  two  or  three  at  a  lime  between  tbo 
scales. 

lant  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  and  is  enilivated  in  ail  parts  of  India. 
cultivated  in  the  West  Inities,  whither  it  was  transplanted  from  the 
rhe  flowers  hâve  an  aromatic  smell,  and  the  stems,  when  bruised, 
tly  fragrant;  bat  the  root  is  the  portion  in  which  the  virtues  of  the 
ide.  This  is  fit  to  be  dug  np  when  a  year  old.  In  the  West  Indie*, 
er  crop  is  gathered  in  Jannary  and  February  after  the  stems  hâve 
.     After  having  been  properly  cleansed,  the  root  is  scalded  in  boil- 
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ing  water,  in  order  to  prevent  gerinination,  and  is  then  npidly  dried.  Tht 
prepared,  it  constitutes  the  ordinary  ginger  of  commerce,  or  black  ginger,  i 
it  is  somelimes  called  from  the  darkish  colour  which  it  acquires  in  tb«  pn 
ces8.  Il  is  imported  into  this  couatry  alœost  exclusively  from  Calcutta,  an 
is  known  to  the  druggists  by  the  name  of  East  India  ginger.  In  Jamaic 
another  variety  is  prepared  by  selecting  the  best  roots,  depriring  tliem  ( 
their  epidermis,  and  drying  them  separateljiand  carefully  in  the  san.  This 
called  in  the  bocks  tohite  ginger,  and  is  most  highiy  valued.  It  reaches  t 
from  England,  where  it  is  said  to  undergo  some  further  préparation,  by  whic 
its  appearance  is  improved.  It  is  usually  called  in  our  markets  Jamaù 
ginger.  The  root  is  also  brought  immediately  from  the  West  Indies  in 
récent  state,  and  sold  by  the  confectioners.  A  préserve  is  made  from  gingi 
by  selecting  the  roots  while  young  and  tender,  depriving  them  of  their  coriic 
coTering,  and  boiling  them  in  syrup.  This  is  occasionally  imported  from  ib 
East  and  West  Indies.     When  good  it  is  translacent  and  tender. 

The  récent  root  is  from  one  to  four  inches  long,  somewhat  flattened  on  i 
vpper  and  under  surface,  knotty,  obtusely  and  irreguiarly  branched  or  lobei 
externally  of  a  light-as>h  colour,  and  marked  with  circular  rugae,  internait 
âeshy  and  yellowish-while.   Itsometimesgerminates  whenkeptin  theshop 

The  common,  East  India,  or  black  ginger,  is  of  the  same  gênerai  shap( 
but  has  a  dark  ash-coloured  wrinkled  epidermis,  which,  being  removed  i 
some  places,  exhibits  patches  of  an  almost  black  colour,  apparently  tl 
resuit  of  exposure.  Beneaih  the  epidermis  is  a  brownish,  resinous,  aimo 
horny  cortical  portion.  The  interior  parenchyma  is  wbitish  and  somewh; 
farinaceous.  The  powder  is  of  a  light  yellowish-brown  colour.  This  Tariel 
is  most  extensiveiy  used  throughout  the  counlry. 

The  Jameaca  or  lohile  ginger  differs  in  being  entirely  deprived  of  epide 
mis,  and  white,  or  yeliowish-white  on  the  outside. .  The  pièces  are  roundi 
and  thinner,  in  conséquence  of  the  loss  of  substance  in  tiieir  preparatioi 
They  afford  when  pulverized  a  beautiful  yellowish-white  powder,  which 
brought  from  Liverpool  in  jars.  This  variety  is  firm  and  résinons,  and  ha 
more  of  the  sensible  qualiiies  of  ginger  than  the  black.  There  is  reason  t 
believe  that  a  portion  al  least  of  the  white  ginger  of  commerce  has  bee 
•ubjected  to  a  bleaching  process,  by  which  not  only  the  exlerior,  but  also  tl 
internai  parts  are  rendered  whiter  than  in  the  un  prepared  root.  Trommsdoi 
found,  in  a  spécimen  which  he  ezamined,  évidences  of  the  présence  of  chli 
rides,  sulphates,  and  lime;  and  concluded  that  the  bleaching  was  eflâcted  b 
chlorine,  or  the  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid.  Having  macerated  son: 
black  ginger  in  water,  deprived  it  of  the  cortical  portion,  treated  it  for  twent; 
four  hours  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  nine  times  its  weight  of  wate 
and  finally  placed  it  in  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  water,  in  which 
vrat  allowed  to  remain  for  two  days,  he  found  it,  upon  being  washed  an 
dried,  to  présent  an  appearance  closely  resembling  that  of  the  finest  whi 
ginger,  both  on  the  surface  and  internally.  {Anml.  der  Pharm.,  xvii.  98 
According  to  Brande,  ginger  is  often  washed  in  wliiting  and  water;  an 
Pereira  states  that  it  is  sometimes  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  < 
buming  sulphur. 

General  Propertie».  The  odonr  of  ginger  is  aromalic  and  penetrating,  Û 
taste  spicy,  pungent,  hot,  and  biting.  Thèse  properties  gradualiy  diminisi 
and  uliimately  disappear  when  the  root  is  long  exposed.  The  virtues  ( 
ginger  are  extracled  by  water  and  alcohol.  its  consiitnents,  according  I 
M. Morin,  are  a  volatile  cil  of  a  greenish-blue  colour;  a  resinous  matter,  sof 
acrid,  aromatic,  and  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol  ;  a  sub-resin  insoluble  i 
ether;  alittle  osmazome;  gum;  starcb;  a  vegeto-animal  matter;  sulphui 
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I  ;  acétate  of  potassa  ;  and  lignin.  The  pecaliar  flavour  of  the 
rs  10  dépend  on  the  essential  oil,  ils  pungency  partty  on  ihe  resi- 
isino-extraciive  principle.  A  considérable  quantily  of  very  pure 
;h  niay  be  obtained  from  it. 

>ieces  of  ginger  which  are  very  fibrons,  light  and  friable,  or  worin- 
uld  be  rejected. 

'  Properties  and  Use».  Ginger  is  a  gratefui  stimulant  and  car- 
ind  is  often  given  in  dyspepsia,  flalulent  colic,  and  the  feeble  state 
lentary  canal  attendant  upon  atonie  goût.  It  is  an  excellent  addi- 
ler  infusions  and  tonic  powders,  imparting  to  them  an  agreeable, 
and  cordial  opération  upon  the  stoniacb.  When  chewed  it  pro- 
h  irritation  of  the  mooth,  and  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  ;  and  when 
the  nostrils,  in  the  state  of  powder,  excites  violent  sneezing.  It 
les  used  as  a  local  remedy  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and  paralysia 
gue  and  fauces.  Externally  applied,  it  acts  as  a  rubefacient.  It 
ren  in  powder  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the  former  is  from  ten 
I  scruple  or  more.  The  infusion  may  be  prepared  by  adding  half 
)f  the  powdered  or  bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  may 
n  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces. 

fp.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum,  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.f  Gon- 
i,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Confectio  Scammonii,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Infusum 
'l.,Lond.,  Dub.;  Pilule  Gambogise  Composite,  Dub.,  Lond.;  Pil. 
ri  lodidi,  Lond.;  Pil.  Scillae  Composiis,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.; 
tmaticus,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Cinnamomi  Composilus,  Lond.; 
ape  Comp.,  Lond.;  Pulvis  Rhei  Comp.,  Ed.;  Pulvis  Scammonii 
ond.,  Dub.;  Syrupus  Rhamni,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Svrupus  Zingiberis, 
h,  Dub.;  Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Comp.,  U.S.,  Lond.;  Tinct.  Rhei 
ond.;  Tinct.  Zingiberis,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Vinum  Aloës, 
'..Dub.  W. 
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The  préparation  of  medicines,  which  constitotes  the  art  of  Pharmac) 
cornes  within  the  peculiar  province  of  the  apoihecary.  It  is  for  his  jruidanc 
that  the  various  forniulsa  of  the  Pbarmacopœia  liave  been  arranged,  and  I 
him  that  their  directions  are  especially  addressed. 

A  few  gênerai  observations,  therefore,  of  an  ex planatory  nature,  calculate 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pharmaceutlc  student,  wiil  not  be  misplace 
under  the  présent  head.  The  datj  of  the  apothecary  is  to  obtain  a  suppl 
of  good  medicines,  to  préserve  them  wilh  care,  to  prépare  them  properly  fc 
use,  and  to  dispense  them.     Our  remarks  will  embrace  each  of  thèse  pointi 

The. substances  obtained  fron^  the  minerai  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  tlioa 
fumisbed  by  the  chemical  manufacturer,  are  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  no  gexu 
rai  precepts  as  to  their  proper  condition,  which  would  not  be  suggested  b 
the  common  sensé  of  the  purchaser.  He  must  receive  them  as  olTered,  an 
judge  of  their  fitness  for  his  purposes  by  his  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  pri 
perties  of  each.  The  same  remark  applies  to  vegetable  substances  froi 
abroad  ;  but  with  respect  lo  indigenous  plants,  the  apothecary  is  fréquent] 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  relation  to  their  collection  and  desii 
cation,  and  will  dérive  advantage  from  some  brief  practical  ru  les  upon  th 
subject. 

ColUcting  and  Dryîng  of  Planli.  The  proper  mode  of  proceeding  varie 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  used.  The  différent  parts  of  plants  ai 
to  be  gathered  at  the  period  wheW  the  peculiar  juices  of  the  plant  are  moi 
abnndant  in  them.  In  the  roots  of  annùal  plants  this  happens  just  before  th 
time  of  flowering  ;  in  the  roots  of  bimnials,  after  the  végétation  of  the  fin 
year  has  ceased  ;  and  in  those  o( perennials,  in  the  spring  before  vegetalio 
bas  commenced.  They  should  be  washed,  and  the  small  fibres,  unless  the 
are  the  part  employed,  should  be  separated  from  the  fleshy  solid  part,  whic 
is  to  be  eut  in  slices  previously  to  being  dried.  Bulbs  are  to  be.gathere 
aflter  the  new  bulb  is  perfected,  and  before  it  has  begun  to  vegetate,  which  i 
at  the  time  the  leaves  decay.  Barks,  whether  of  the  root,  trunk,  or  branchei 
should  be  gathered  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring.  The  dead  epidei 
mis,  and  the  decayed  parts  are  to  be  separated.  Of  some  trees,  as  the  slif 
pery  elm,  it  is  the  inner  bark  only  that  is  preserved.  Leemet  are  to  fa 
gathered  after  their  full  development,  before  the  fading  of  the  flower.  Th 
leaves  of  biennial  plants  do  not  attain  their  perfect  qualifies  until  the  eecon 
year.  Flowers  should  in  gênerai  be  gathered  at  Ihe  time  of  their  expansioi 
before  or  immediately  after  they  hâve  fully  opened  ;  and  some.  as  the  Ros 
Oallica,  while  in  the  bud.  AromeUie  herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  i 
flower.  Leaves,  flowers,  and  herbs  are  to  be  gathered  in  clear  dry  weathei 
in  the  morning,  afier  the  dew  is  exhaled.  Stalks  and  twigs  are  collected  i 
Butumn  ;  seedi  at  the  period  of  their  full  maturity. 
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«  sTionld  be  dried  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their  perreet 
.  Fibrou»  roots  may  be  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  s  room  in  which 
im  66°  to  80°  is  niaintained.     Flethy  roots  may  be  eut  in  trans- 

dried  in  the  open  air  till  the  moisture  is  neariy  eraporated,  and 
in  a  Steve  beat  not  exceeding  100°,  til]  perrectiy  dry  and  hard. 

hâve  the  outer  membranes  peeled  off,  and  be  eut  in  transverse 
ried  in  a  beat  not  exceeding  100°.  Barks,  woods,  and  twigs, 
in  thin  layers  in  the  open  air.  Leaves  which  are  dry  and  thin  do 
El  beat  exceeding  80°  or  70°;  those  which  are  succulent  may  be- 
«arefully  and  slowly  raising  the  beat,  to  a  température  of  100°. 
st  be  dried  carefully  and  rapidly  in  the  shade  ;  those  of  the  most 
ure  and  odour  reqniring  the  greatest  care. 
wing  table,  taken  irom  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  présents  the 
Jed  by  1000  parts  of  the  vegetables  respectively  mentioned  afler 


gelica  Archangelica  263 

lidium  Filix  Mas   •  600 

la  Helenium      -    -  '187 

eriana  sylvestris    -  316 

Oak 410 

Elder      -    -    -    -  292 

Elm 375 

lanum  Dulcamara  308 

tropa  Belladonna   -  140 

onium  inaculatum  186 

atura  Stramonium  110 


Leaves  of  Digitalis  purpurea    -  180 

Hyoscyamus  niger  -  135 

Melissa  officinalis      -  220 

Salvia  officinalis        -  220 

Tops  of  Mentha  piperita    •    -  215 

Flowers  of  Anthémis  nobilis    -  338 

Borago  officinalis  -  96 

Lavandnla  vera      •  610 

Sambucus  Ebulus  -  256 

Pelais  of  Papaver  Rhœas    -    -  84 

Rosa  rubra       -    •    -  330 


ion  of  Medicinea.  The  proper  préservation  of  medicines  is  an 
9  greatest  importance  to  the  apothecary.  The  aromatic  gums 
ind  in  gênerai  ail  the  parts  of  vegetables,  should  be  kept  secluded 
it,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the  air,  in  perfectly  dry  rooms. 
rrels,  with  close  covers,  will  serve  for  holding  roots  and  barks, 
ive  heen  thoroughly  dried.  Boots  and  bulbs,  such  as  liquorice 
tvhich  are  to  be  preserved  fresh,  should  be  buried  in  dry  sand. 
JUnntrs  should  be  kept  in  tin  canisters,  or  in  light  boxes  lined 
in,  or  zinc.  The  apothecary  should  regulate  bis  purchases  of 
rugs  by  the  demand  which  he  finds  for  them,  so  as  frequently  to 
He  should  frequently  examine  the  condition  of  every  article, 
slightest  appearance  of  mouldiness,  or  of  the  attack  of  insects, 
1  them,  and  agarn  dry  them  perfectly  in  a  beat  of  front  70°  to 
examination  and  re-drying,  which  should  be  made  several  times 
ipect  to  the  articles  which  are  most  subject  to  change,  should  be 
in  the  spring  of  ail  the  mots  and  barks  and  leaves  in  the  shop  ; 
'  which  the  sensible  properties  bave  become  impaired  should  be 

quently  reqnire  to  be  garbled,  as  it  is  termed,  before  they  are  in 
le  for  use.  Senna  is  to  be  separated  from  the  stalks  and  légumes  ; 
1  moss,  leaves,  and  sticks;  myrrh  from  bdellium,  &c.;  gutn  Sent- 
ssora  gnra  and  a  terebinthinate  resin  ijîtixseed  from  clover  seed  ; 
ginseng;  spigeiia  from  the  stems,  and  both  it  and  serpenlaria 
herinv  dirt.  Seroons  of  cinchona  should  be  examined,  and  the 
sd  before  they  are  put  by  for  use.  Gums  and  gum-resins  should 
md  the  tears  preserved  separately. 
and  Measures,    A  précise  acquaintance  wiili  the  lecognised 
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Bieasnres  of  weif  ht  and  capaoity  is  essential  to  the  opérations  of  the  apot 
cary.  The  weights  used  by  him  in  compounding  medicines  are  the  ti 
pound  and  ils  divisions  ;  those  by  which  he  buys  and  sells,  the  pound  av( 
dopois  and  its  divisions.  The  former  contains  5760  grains,  the  latter  7C 
grains,  so  that  11  troy  pounds  are  nearly  équivalent  to  9  pounds  avoirdup( 
The  troy  pound  contains  12  ounces  of  480  grains  ;  the  avoirdupois  poui 
16  onnces  of  437i  grains  ;  eleven  of  the  former  being  nearly  equal  to  twe 
of  the  latter.  The  troy  ounce  is  divided,  for  tlie  use  of  the  apoihecary,  ii 
8  drachms  of  60  grains  each,  and  the  drachm  into  3  scruples  of  20  gra 
each.  Tbe  United  States  and  British  Pharraacopœias  ail  recognise  the  ti 
veights,  and  whenever  in  this  work  any  term  is  used  expressive  of  weig 
it  is  to  be  understnod  as  being  of  Ihis  denominatien. 

The  measures  used  by  the  apothecary,  in  this  coantry,  are  the  wine  p 
and  the  gallon.  The  wine  piat  contains  28-875  cubic  inches.  The  wei) 
of  a  pint  of  distilled  waler  ai  62°  Fahrenheit  and  30°  of  the  barometer, 
7289-7  grains,  or  1  pound  3  ounces  1  drachm  29-7  grains  troy,  or  1  pou 
289-7  grains  avoirdupois.  The  gallon  is  divided  into  8  pints,  the  pint  ii 
16  fluidounces,  the  fluidounce  into  8  flnidrachms,  and  the  flaidrachm  ii 
60  minims.  The  weight  of  a  fluidounce  of  water  is  45Sè  grains,  being 
grains  more  than  an  avoirdupois  ounce.  A  drop  is  generally  though  inc 
leelly  considered  as  equivdent  to  the  miniro.  Drops  vary  in  size  accordi 
to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  (he  lip  from  which  th 
fall.  A  drop  of  water  nearly  equals  a  minim.  A  flnidrachm  of  antimon 
wine  will  make,  on  an  average,  about  72  drops,  one  of  laudanum  120  df0| 
and  one  of  alcohol  138  drops.  For  a  table  showing  the  relative  value 
minims  and  drops,  see  the  Appmdix.  Measures  are  employed,  bolh  by  t 
United  States  and  British  Pharmacopœias,  to  express  the  quantity  of  liqui 
in  nearly  ail  their  formols. 

Fiuids  are  to  be  dispensed  from  graduated  measures,  of  which  those  ho 
îng  from  a  fluidounce  to  a  pint  are  hollow  inverted  cônes  ;  and  those  holdi 
a  fluidrachm,  and  graduated  to  every  five  minims,  are  cylindrical.  F 
smaller  quantities  than  five  minims,  a  slender  tube  holding  a  flnidrachm  ta 
be  used,  having  the  aliquot  parts  divided  off  and  marked  with  a  diamoE 
Care  should  be  taken  to  verify  thèse  instniments.  The  foUowing  appro: 
mate  measures  are  used  in  prescribing  medicines;  viz.  a  winegtassful  co 
taining  two  fluidounces,  a  tablespoonful  containing  haif  a  fluidounce,  a  d< 
•ertspoonful  two  fluidrachms,  and  a  teaspoonfnl  a  fluidrachm. 

SptcUic  Gravily.  l'he  spécifie  gravity  of  fluids  aflbrds  one  of  the  bi 
tests  of  their  purity.  The  instrument  commonly  used  by  the  apotbeca 
for  ascertaining  this  is  Baum/î's  hydrometer.  This  is  a  glass  bulb  loaded 
one  end,  and  drawn  out  at  the  -other  into  a  tube  on  which  thé  scale  is  marke 
That  used  for  alcohol  is  graduated  by  loading  it  ontil  it  sinks  to  the  foot 
the  stem  (which  is  marked  zéro)  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  sait  in  nii 
parts  of  water.  It  is  then  put  into  water,  and  the  place  to  which  it  sini 
marks  10°  of  the  scale,  which  is  constructed  from  thèse  data.  The  hydr 
meter  for  liquida  heavier  than  water  is  made  by  loading  it,  so  that  in  distillt 
water  it  shall  sink  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  place  to  which  it  sinI 
in  a  solution  of  16  parts  of  sait  in  85  parts  of  water  is  then  marked  as  15 
and  the  scale  divided  ofi*.  For  a  table  exhibiting  the  value  of  thèse  scales  i 
•pecific  gravities,  see  the  Appendix. 

The  hydrometers  commonly  imported  are  so  earelessly  made  that  scarcel 
any  two  will  agrée,  and  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  their  accnrac] 
A  more  certain  method  consista  in  weighing  the  liqnid  at  a  uniform  ten 
peratute  in  a  boitle,  Ae  capacity  of  which,  in  grains  of  distilled  water,  bs 
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been  prerionslj  aseertained.  If  a  bottle  is  selected  whieh  will  hold  exacU^ 
1000  grains  of  water  at  60",  the  weight  in  graine  of  ihe  quantité  of  vaj 
liquid  which  it  wiH  hold  will  be  tbe  spécifie  gravity  of  that  liquid.  Sucb 
botUes  are  sold  in  the  shops.  If  one  is  not  attainabîe,  an  ordiuary  vial  may 
be  used,  and  the  spécifie  graviiy  obtained  by  diTÏding  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  examined  by  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Gay-Lussac's  centeaimal  alcoholmeter  is  a  verT  usefal  instrument,  beiog 
graduated  ero  as  to  indicate  the  per  ceatage  of  absolute  alcohol  in  any  mixture 
of  spirit  and  water. 

The  spécifie  gravity  of  a  solld  is  ascertained  by  first  weigbing  it  in  air 
and  then  in  water,  and  dividing  the  former  weight  by  the  différence  between 
(he  two. 

Mechanical  Divition.  One  of  the  simplest  means  of  preparing  medi» 
eînes  is  their  réduction,  by  mechanical  means,  to  a  state  of  minute  division. 
This  ineludes  the  varions  opérations  of  pulverization,  levigation,'grinding, 
ming,  rasping,  sifting,  brnising,  slicing,  Sic. 

The  principal  drugs  which  are  sold  in  the  state  of  powder,  are  pulverized 
by  persons  who  pnrsoe  that  occupation  for  a  livelihood.  l*he  apothecary, 
therefore,  is  chiefly  iuterested  in  knowing  the  loss  sustained  in  this  process. 
The  foUowing  statement  has  been  abbreviated  from  a  table  prepared  by  MM. 
Henry  and  Guibonrt.  One  thousand  parts  of  the  substances  meotioued 
yielded,  when  pulverized — 

JiMtf. 

Jikp    .       .       . 
Bboiiarb 
Coliimbo 
Liquorice  root 
Valerian 
Beeimpaiie  - 
Genliait 
floreolins  orris 
RbaUny 
CalaoïDi 

Tirgioia  uiakeroot 
IpeeacDanln  . 
SquU(balb)   ■ 

Bark». 
OnchoDa,  pale 

— — ,  red 

,  yellow  • 

For  the  greater  part  of  tho«e  drags  that  ara  powdered  in  the  shops,  iron, 
brass,  glass,  or  Wedgwood  mortark  are  to  be  nsed  ;  the  two  former  for  hard 
cobstances  requiring  repeated  blows  ;  the  latter  for  those  which  are  friable 
aod  can  be  redueed  to  powder  by  trituration.  The  interior  surface  of  the 
mortar  shonld  be  concave  and  nearly  spherical,  and  care  should  be  takelt 
not  to  impede  the  opération  by  overloading  and  clogging  the  pestle.  In 
powdering  acrid  substances,  the  mortar  should  be  covered  with  a  board 
perforated  in  the  centre  for  the  pestle,  or  with  a  large  pièce  of  pliable  leather 
tied  round  the  top  of  the  mortar  and  the  handle  of  the  pestle,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  free  motion  of  the  latter.  The  operator  should  guard  himself  against 
the  fine-  particles  of  very  aerid  substances,  by  standing  with  bis  back  to  s 
carrent  of  air  and  covejring  bis  nostrils  with  a  wet  clnth.  Varions  means 
are  used  te  faciliute  the  opération  of  powdering.  AH  vegetable  sobsUncee 
mast  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried.  Resins,  gum-resinx,  and  gnms 
mnet  be  |towdered  in  cold  fros^  weather.     TngscaBth  and  nux  vomicar 


Tegttablt  ProdueU. 

940 

Cinnimon 

890 

Aloea      ■ 

9«a 

990 

Angtwtara     - 

8S5 

Tnt|;aoaDth     . 

940 

900 

Leave$.   . 

Opium    • 

930 

900 

HBmIock 

800 

tiuin  Arabie    • 

935 

860 

Savine 

800 

Scunimonjr 

9\S 

850 

DigitalM 

790 

Cutochn 

900 

8S0 

BelladooM     . 

785 

Liquoriot  (cxtraot) 

810 

850 

Snnna    .        .         • 

720 

850 

Henbane 

530 

Castor     ... 

900 

84U 

Floaerê. 

Spanish  fliea    ■ 

850 

800 

Chamomilo    • 

850 

Minerai  Sub$taneet 

750 

Saffron 

800 

Red  oxide  of  mon-ory 

'980 

890 

FruU». 

Red  lolpbaret  of  mereu. 

Moturd 

950 

ry        .        .        . 

950 

875 

Black  pepper 

900 

Arsenioo*  acid 

950 

880 

Nux  vomica 

850 

Sulphurct  of  antimony 

950 

900 

Colocynth      • 

500 

Tin        ... 

895 
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naust  be  dried  in  a  store  heat,  and  powdered  while  bot  The  fibroas  roo 
as  liquorice  and  oiarshmallow,  should  be  previously  shaved  inio  ihin  trai 
ver»e  slices.  Agaric  is  t'o  be  powdered  by  beating  it  into  a  paste  wiili  wai 
thea  drying  and  triturating  it.  Clovea  aud  the  aromalic  seeds  niay  be  grou 
in  a  hand-inill  and  afierwards  triturated.  Squill  and  colocynlh,  the  commir 
lion  of  which  is  sotnetimes  aided  by  soaking  thein  in  mucilage  of  tragacar 
and  Iheo  drying,  are  beat  powdered  in  a  dry  atmosphère,  after  being  ti 
roughly  dried  in  a  stove  beat.  Camphor  requires  the  addition  of  a  fi 
drops  of  aluohoi.  The  efilorescent  salts  may  be  oblains)!  in  the  state 
fine  powder  by  ezaiccation,  and  those  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  m 
be  precipiiaied  by  it,  in  an  impalpable  powder,  from  theiraqueous  solutioi 

(Jare  should  be  taken  in  powdering,  previously  to  separate  the  inert  p< 
tioos  and  impurities,  and  to  niix  intimately  the  whole  of  the  powder  whi 
is  reserved  loi  use.  The  central  woody  Gbre  of  ipecacuanha  and  oiher  roi 
the  virtues  of  which  réside  in  the  bark,  is  to  be  rejeuted.  The  first  portio 
of  those  barks  to  which  lichens  and  the  dead  epidermis  adhère,  are  inert; 
are  also  the  lasl  particles  of  the  fibrous  roots  and  barks.  The  outer  coat 
the  aromalic  seeds  is  to  be  reserved,  and  the  inner  albuminous  part  reject 
as  inodoruus. 

In  tho  opération  of  powdering,  the  fine  particles  are  to  be  separated  frc 
lime  to  time  by  sifting.  Fine  sieves  should  be  made  of  that  sort  of  raw  si 
called  boltinff  cloth;  coarser  ones  of  wire,  hair-cloth,  or  gauze.  Valuable 
aromatic  powders  should  be  passed  through  box  sieves,  which  are  siev 
provided  with  covers  for  the  top  and  bottom,  that  shut  up  so  as  to  preve 
ail  waste. 

Ivory,  horn,  nnz  vomica,  wood,  and  Iron  are  prepared  for  pharmacea 
pnrposes  by  filing  or  rasping  ;  guaiactim  wood  by  tuming  in  a  lathe  ;  roo 
atalks,  and  leaves,  by  cutting  with  a  large  pair  of  shears,  such  as  is  used  I 
the  tinpiate  workers  ;  or  with  a  large  knife  fixed  in  a  frame  at  one  end,  ai 
fumished  with  a  long  handle  at  the  oiher.  Tin  and  zinc  are  granulated  I 
melting  them,  and  strongly  agitating  while  they  are  cooling  ;  carbonate 
potassa,  by  stirring  the  concentrated  solution  with  a  rod  as  it  hardens. 

Earthy  insoluble  substances  are  conreniently  reduced  to  powder  by  let 
gtUion.  'i'his  is  performed  by  moistening  them  with  alcoiiol  or  water,  ai 
rubbing  them  on  a  hard  ilat  stone  with  a  muUer  or  rubber  of  the  same  mal 
rial.  The  powder  may  be  rendered  impalpable  by  agitating  it  with  a'Iarj 
quantiiy  of  water,  and  pouring  off  the  liquid  to  settle,  after  the  coarser  par 
clés  bave  subsided.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  dépends  on  its  specif 
gravilv,  and  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  the  liquid  from  which 
subsides  is  drawn  off.  This  laat  opération  is  termed  eîuiriation,  and  tl 
thick  pasty  maas  which  remains,  is  usually  dropped  on  an  absorbent  surfai 
and  dried  in  the  shape  -of  small  cônes.  Vanilla,  mace,  and  otber  oily  ar 
matie  substances,  may  be  mbbed  to  powder  withsugar;  magnesiaand  whi 
lead,  by  friction  on  a  wire  or  hair  sieve. 

Séparation  of  Solid$from  Liqtàds.  This  is  aoother  mechanical  oper 
tion  which  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  practical  pharmacy.  Il  includes  tli 
processes  of  décantation,  fîltration,  straijiing.  expression,  clarification,  &e. 

Solids  may  be  separated  from  fluids,  when  tliere  exista  no  chemical  actio 
between  them  by  being  allowed  to  subside.  The  supernatant  liquid  ma 
then  be  carefully  poured  off;  or  it  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  or  sepi 
rated  by  liltering.  Either  the  last  opération,  or  expression  by  a  stronge 
force,  is  necessary  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  liquid. 

Jars  larger  at  bottam  than  at  the  top,  and  fumished  with  a  lip  for  pouriog 
aie  sold  in  ihe  shops,  aad  will  be  found  very  aseful  for  precipiutions. 
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9  powder  anbaidet  rerjr  alewij,  the  précipitation  nwy  be  gKatly 
j  the  addition  of  a  amall  quantity  of  the  aolution  of  gelatin. 
precipitatea,  such  as  alumina,  must  be  filtered  to  clear  thetn  from 
l  liquid. 

t  coDvenient  material  for  a  filter  ia  unaixed  paper.  Thia  is  to  b« 
1  cône  and  placed  in  a  glas*  funnel.  It  will  aerve  for  filtering 
rinea,  aaline  aolationa,  watery  infosiona,  and  esaential  oila.  la 
it  may  be  neceaaary  to  place  a  small  cône  of  the  same  material 
be  large  one  in  order  to  airengtben  it  When  the  liquid  ia  t09 
aa  readily  through  papër,  a  couon  or  woollen  bag  of  a  conicai 
be  nsed.  Acids  may  be  fiiiered  through  a  layer  of  âne  siliceoua 
rted  in  the  neck  of  a  glasa  funnel  by  piecea  of  glaas  graduaUy 
in  aize.  Castor  oil,  ayrups,  and  otymela  may  be  readily  filtered 
irae  paper  made  entirely  of  woollen  ahreda.  Melted  fata,  plaatera, 
wax,  may  be  strtàntd  through  muslin  atretched  over  a  square 

hoop.  Small  aieves  of  fine  bolting  doth  serve  for  straining 
décoctions,  and  infusions;  and  a  temporary  atrainer  for  thaae 
iy  be  made  by  fastening  a  pièce  of  muslin  between  the  upper  and 

of  a  oommon  pill  box^  and  then  cutting  off  the  ends  so  as  to 
n  only  of  the  box  around  the  muslin.  The  6ltration  of  viscid 
is  facilitated  by  beat.     Filtration  through  bone-bladc  ia  pracliaed 

or  dark  coloured  liquida, 
renience  is  often  ezperienced 
ttion  of  hot  saturated  aaline 
y  the  cooling  of  the  liquid 
lent  crystalliaation  of  the  sait 
and  neck  of  the  funnel.  To 
,  the  tin  apparatus  représenta 
wood  eut  has  been  contrived 
r  Hare.  The  vesael  ia  fiUed 
ater,  which  ia  kept  at  a  bnil- 
'  a  spirit  lamp  placed  under 
tiaving  tbe  shape  of  an  in- 
el.  A  glass  funnel  with  a 
sed  in  the  other  cavity,  and 
passes  through  nipidly.  In 
Dholic  solutions,  it  is  neoea- 
eet  the  liquid  from  the  flarae 
>,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
idemeath  bas    been   added. 

iry  ahould  be  without  this  oseful  apparatus.  Frames  of  varioua 
Iding  fannels  and  filters  will  be  found  v«ry  useful  ;  the  wood  eut 
lie  one  commonly  used.     The  e£9ar 

saline  solutions  on  the  edge  of  the  Ç^ — ^^  ,_,  -^- 
>er  may  be  pievented  by  dipping  it  in 
V  or  lard, 
ition  of  liquida  which  are  alteved  by 

the  air  reqoirea  rauch  caution.     A 

method  of  accomptiahing  it,  ia  to  in- 
er  tube  of  glaas  into  the  funnel,  long 
iach  below  the  neck,  while  the  «pper 
ly  aa  high  as  the  top  of  the  funnel.  The  epaee  between  the 
:  neck  nanst  be  fllled  with  bits  of  glasa  and  fine  aand,  so  as  to 
1  Ulering  bed;  the  liqvid  ia  t»  fa«  poured  in,  and  the  top  of 
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the  fannel  covered  wiâi  a  plate  of  glaat.  If  this  be  luted  on,  and  the  funi 
luted'into  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  the  process  will  be  performed  with  perf 
•oeuracy. 

Expranon  ia  required  to  separate  the  last  portions  of  tinctnrcs  or  in 
•ions  from  the  dregs.  A  «crew  prêts  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  si 
•lance  to  be  pressed  ia  pot  into  a  cylinder  of  strong  sheet  tin,  the  aides 
vhich  are  pierced  with  small  holes.  This-is  placed  on  a  square  traj  of 
haring  a  lip  for  pooring.  A  block  of  wood  fils  into  the  cylinder  and 
placed  on  the  top,  and  the  whole  is  put  under  the  sccew  press,  the  pressi 
of  which  is  gradually  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

This  press  is  to  be  used  for  expressing  the  juices  of  fresh  plants,  wbi( 
previousiy  to  being  pressed,  must  be  well  beaien  in  a  mortar,  and  wa 
added  to  ihose  which  are  hard  sud  dry. 

The  expressed  oils  are  obtained  by  bmiiiing  the  seeds  which  conb 
them,  and  enclosing  the  bruised  mass  in  strong  bags,  which  are  placed 
a  firm  hollow  frarae,  and  subjecied  to  strong  sudden  pressure  by  driving 
a  wedge.  Expressed  oils  are  clarified  from  mucilage  by  boiling  them  w 
water. 

The  clarification  of  liquida  may  be  efiected  by  the  addition  of  some  coa| 
lable  substance,  such  as  milk  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  iohthyocolla.  T 
w^iite  of  an  egg,  beaten  op  with  water,  will  coagulate  by  a  genile  heat,  a 
clarify  any  liquid  with  which  it  has  been  mixed.  The  Tegetable  acids  v 
olarify  many  of  the  expressed  juices  of  plants. 

Separattonof  lÂqvàds.  Liqnids  which  h: 
no  chemical  amniiy,  and  differ  in  spécifie  g 
vity,  may  be  separated  by  allowing  them  to 
main  at  rest  in  the  separating  funnel  represeni 
in  the  annexed  figure,  and  then  drawing  offi 
heavier  fluid.  Another  veryconvenient  meth 
of  separating  fluids  is  by  means  of  the  lepm 
tory  figured  in  the  wo6d  eut  in  the  marg 
V    \^J  P^£\        "^^^  '"■'  drops  oF  the  heavier  fluid  may 

^!— ^  vn/^        drawn  oflf  by  means  of  this  instrument. 

Application  of  Heat.  The  most  efficient  a 
economical  means  of  obtaining  heat  is  a  subj 
of  great  importance  to  the  pharmaceutist,  on  account  of  I 
variety  of  processes  in  which  it  is  required. 

With  the  small  furoaces,  which  are  now  made  of  fire  cit 
of  varions  patterns  and  sizes,  almost  ail  the  opérations  of  I 
laboratory  which  require  heat,  can  be  performed.  The  fi 
used  is  charcoal,  although  anthracite  will  burn  in  those  ol 
larger  size,  and  is  to  be  preferred  where  a  uniform  heat  is  i 
cessary  for  several  hours.  'l'he  apothecary  should  be  pi 
vided  with  a  complète  set  of  thèse  useful  utensils,  includi 
one  with  a  dôme  for  a  reverberatory  furnace.  By  sddinj 
pipe  several  feet  in  leiigth  to  this,  snd  urging  the  fire  witt 
pair  of  double  bellows,  the  heat  may  be  mised  to  that  ofam 
furnace.  A  small  pipe  of  sheet  iron  with  a  cône  at  the  Ion 
end,  as  in  the  figure,  to  fit  on  the  furnace,  will  bf!  foiind 
excellent  means  of  obtaining  an  intense  heat  in  thove  of  t 
smallest  size.  For  opérations  on  a  smaller  scale,  tlie  mi 
convenient  means  of  obtaining  heat  is  by  an  alimholic  lam 
Alcohol  borne  withoutsmoke  or  smell,  and  is  almost  as  chei 
a  fuel  as  oil,  to  which  it  is  on  every  other  account  preferabl 
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ced  fii^fw  represent  the  usual  forma  of  spirit  Iwmpa.    Tha  Urger 

be  found  very 
heating  spatulaa 
iog  plastera.  For 
l  the  substance  to 
,  iron  Iripods  of 
sights  and  sizes 
irovided.    Thèse 

furnished  with 
nceniric  rings  as  \p  the  figure,  for 
différent  sizes.  A  very  convenient 

the  stand  and  ring  figured  in  the 
,  which  will  answer  either  for  a 
l>,  or  a  small  furnace  made  from  a 
d   cru- 
in  the 


liy  (Hessian  cmeibles).  Silver  is  used  for  the /tmon  of  potassa, 
for  nitrate  of  ailver,  and  black  lead  and  Hessian  crucibles  for 
I,  glass  of  antimony,  sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  the  ordinary 
;  which  require  a  great  heat.  They  are  each  liable  to  objections  ; 
s  too  readily  ;  porcelain  and  Wedgwood  ware  do  nnt  bear  sudden 
r  température  ;  black  lead,  which  bears  thèse  changes,  is  destroyed 
substances,  and  bums  in  a  current  of  air  ;  and  the  Hessian  cm- 
so  porous  as  to  abaorb  aiid  waste  much  of  the  fused  substance, 
blés  shoold  be  covered  with  a  lid  or  an  inverted  crucible,  and  shonld 
[ed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and  surrounded 
id  with  ignited  eoals.  lAqutfaetion  is  performed  in  open  earthen, 
'  iron  vessels,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  heat  so  as  to 
flame  the  substance. 

bath  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  pharmaceatic  apparatus.  It 
an  iron  pot  or  a  shallow  vessel  of  sheet  iron  capable  of  holding 
le  depth  of  four  or  six  inches.  Il  serves  to  regnlate  the  action  of 
n  vessels  which  do  not  bear  a  rapid  change  of  température.  It  Js 
I  heated  to  a  red  heat,  as  in  preparing 
il  acids,  though  more  frequently  < 
aporation  of  saline  solutions  and  vege- 
is.     The  teeUer  bath  is  to  be  used 

n  which  a  heat  above  that  of  boiling       V^^  ^^^ 

nid  be  injurions.     A  very  convenient 

ed  in  the  wood  eut,  consists  of  two  copper  vessels,  the  upper  one 
is  well  tinned.    Where  a  température  above  that  of  boiling  water, 
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and  not  ezceeding  228°,  is  reqnired,  the  water  bath  may  be  fiUed  with 
saturale^  solution  of  common  sait. 

The  common  stiU  and  worm,  the  vesseU  in  gênerai  nae  for  dùtillation,  i 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  A  convenient  still  or  alembic  (or  em 
opérations,  which  may  be  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp, 
figured  in  the  wood  eut.  The  top  of  the  head  is  kc 
filled  wKh  cold  .water,  and  ail  eacape  of  vapoor 
prevented  by  having  an  inner  ledge  to  the  still,  m 
filling  the  space  in  which  the  bead  fits  with  wat( 
The  condensation  of  ail  the  vapour  is  secured  I 
adapting  a  worm  or  a  long  tube  to  the  apparat) 
The  boiler  of  this  still  may  hold  one  or  two  galloi 
and  it  wiil  be  found  a  very  useful  means  of  recoT( 
ing  the  alcohol  in  making  aleoholio  extracts.  It  m 
easily  be  cnnverted  into  a  water  bath  by  fitting 
the  top  of  the  boiler  a  vessel  of  convenient  fbrm. 
FAr  the  extrication  and  condensation  or  absoi 
lion  of  gaseous  fluids,  a  retort  and  a  séries  of  three  necked  (or  Woulfe' 
bottles  are  med.  The  botiles  are  partly  (illed  with  waler  and  become  sai 
rated  in  sncoession.  As  the  tubes  which  eonvey  the  gas  are  plunged  neai 
to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  in  the  bottles,  there  is  danger,  when  the  operati 
is  complète,  and  a  vacuum  formed  in  the  retort,  of  the  waler  being  driv 
by  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  last  bottle,  back  through  the  whole  serii 
80  as  to  fiU  ihe  retorU  To  prevent  this,  safety  tubes  must  be  fitted  to  t 
retort  and  the  bottles.  Those  for  the  bottles  are  straight  tubes,  dipping 
small  depth  into  the  liquid  ;  that  for  the  retort  is  the  common  Welter's  tu 
of  safety.  When  the  common  glass  retort  and  receiver  are  nsed  for  t 
distillation  of  fluids,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  luting  until  t 
atmospheric  air  is  expelled.    The  chief  objecta  to  be  aimed  at  are  to  ke 

the  body  of  the  reiort  hot  and  the  ne 
and  receiver  cool.  A  hood  of  pastebo: 
or  tin,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  \i 
much  facilitate  the  former  ;  and  the  lati 
will  be  gained  by  keeping  the  neck  ai 
receiver  wrapt  in  wet  eloths,  on  whi 
Il  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  kept  runnin 

V        y  This  may  be  conveniently  done  by  meai 

of  a  syphon,  roade  by  dipping  one  end 
a  strip  of  cotton  or  woollen  cloth  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  allowing  the  oth 
•nd  to  hang  down  upon  eloths  bound  looeely  around  the  receiver  or  the  ne 
of  the  retort. 

When  the  object  of  distillation  is  to  préserve  the  residuum,  and  this 
Uable  to  injury  from  beat,  as  is  the  case  with  vegetable  extracts,  the  opei 
tion  is  best  performed  in  vacuo.  For  this  pnrpose  the  still  and  récipient  a 
made  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  apparatus,  andi  the  latter  is  fumished  with 
'  stop  cock,  which  is  kept  open  until  the  whole  of  the  atmospheric  air 
expelled  by  the  vapour.  It  is  then  closed,  and  a  vacuum  formed  and  mai 
tained  in  the  récipient  by  surrounding  it  with  cold  water.  The  distillatit 
is  carried  on  in  this  manner  at  a  much  lower  température  than  ordinary. 

The  vapours  of  some  volatile  solida  hâve  the  property  of  condensing  in 
the  solid  form,  either  in  mass,  or  in  a  state  of  the  most  minute  divisio 
The  opération  in  which  this  oocurs  is  called  stAlùwUion.  When  the  pr 
dnet  is  compact,  it  is  called  a  sttblimate,  when  sligluly  cohering,  it  is  cslle 
flowtn.    The  opeiration  is  generally  performed  in  a  sand  bath;  and  tt 
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•pparatnfl  consista  ef  two  vessels  fittin^  each  other,  one  being  iaverted  over 
the  other.  The  shape,  size,  and  depth  of  the  vessels,  and  the  degree  of 
heat  to  be  applied,  are  regulated  by  the  natore  of  the  substance  operaled  on. 

Lutet.  The  most  precions  material  for  the  chemist  is  glass,  tbe  trans- 
parency,  insolubility,  and  hardness  of  which  fit  it  for  almost  every  purpose. 
It  is  often  neoessary  to  strengthen  it  by  means  of  lûtes,  which  will  bear  a 
heat  at  which  glass  would  soften  ;  and  the  application  of  lûtes  for  this  par- 
pose,  and  for  seeuring  the  jnnctures  of  tubes  and  vessels,  is  also  an  impor- 
tant  part  of  the  pharmaceatic  art.  Tbose  lûtes  which  are  required  for  eoat- 
ing  vessels  exposed  to  a  great  heat,  are  made  of  Stourbridge  clay.  The  clay 
18  made  inio  a  paste  with  water  raixed  with  chopped  straw,  and  successive 
eoets  applied  as  they  become  dry.  Earthenware  vessels  may  be  rendered 
impervioas  to  air  or  vapeurs,  by  brushing  over  ihein  a  thin  paste,  made  of 
ahcked  lime  and  a  solution  of  borax  containing  an  oonce  to  the  half  pint. 
This  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  vessel  is  then  ooated  with  slacked  lime  and 
linseed  oil,  bealen  till  the  mixture  becomes  plastic.  Earthenware  retorts, 
thos  coated,  may  be  safely  osed  more  than  once,  the  coating  being  renewed 
every  time. 

Fat  hite  is  applied  to  the  joinings  of  apparatns  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
corrosive  vapours.  It  is  made  lilie  glaaier's  putty,  pipe  clay  being  substi- 
tated  for  whiting.  It  will  bear  a  considérable  heat,  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  part  where  it  is  applied  be  perfectiy  dry.  If  it  is  to  be 
•xposed  to  heat,  slips  of  moistened  bladder  most  be  wrapped  round  it  and 
aeeured  with  twine. 

Boman  cernent  and  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner 
M  fire  clay.  When  used  for  seeuring  the  joinings  of  ap|)aratus,  a  ooating  of 
oil  or  wax  will  render  them  air-tighi. 

A  very  nsefui  lute  is  formed  by  beating  the  yhite  of  an  egg  thoroughiy 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  mixing  it  with  some  slacked  lime  in  the 
State  of  fine  powder,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  paste.  This  must  be  spread  imme- 
diately  on  slips  of  musiin,  and  applied  to  the  cracks  or  joinings  intended  to 
be  luted.  It  soon  hardens,  adhères  strongly,  and  will  bear  a  heat  approach- 
ing  to  redness  without  injury.  A  leak  in  this  tute  is  readily  stopped  by  the 
application  of  a  fresh  portion.  Solution  of  glue,  or  any  liquid  slbominous 
matter  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  white  of  eggs. 

An  excellent  cernent  for  surfaces  of  iron  consists  of  one  part  of  snlphur, 
two  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  eighty  of  iron  filings,  mixed  togeiher  snd  slightly 
moistened.  It  is  rammed  or  caulked  into  the  joints,  and  solidifies  perfectiy 
in  time. 

White  lead  groond  in  oil  ie  an  excellent  cernent  for  broken  glass.  Spread 
npon  linen,  it  forma  a  good  coating  for  a  cracked  surface,  but  dries  slowly. 

Strips  of  bladder  macerated  in  water  adhère  well  to  glass,  and  are  very 
naefaL 

A  mixture  of  whiting  and  paste  or  gnm  water,  spread  npon  strips  of  paper, 
forma  an  excellent  loting  for  joinings  not  exposed  to  acrid  vapours  or  a  great 
heat. 

A  nsefui  lote  is  formed  by  spreading  a  solution  of  gine  on  strips  of  clotb, 
and  coating  them,  after  they  are  applied,  with  drying  oil. 

liinseed  beal  beaten  into  a  uniform  mass  with  roilk,  lime-water,  rye  paste, 
or  thin  glae,  and  applied  in  thick  masses,  adhères  well  ;  and  when  dry  will 
nsist  most  vapours. 

Cap  cernent  is  made  of  six  parts  of  resin,  one  part  of  yellow  wax,  and  one 
of  Venetian  red.  It  is  a  very  useful  cément  for  fastening  metals  or  wood  to 
glass,  and  for  feadering  joints  impervious  to  watw.    S(^  cernent  is  used  for 
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the  same  pnrpoMs,  and  is  made  of  yellow  wax,  nellcd  wilh  hdf  ils  wùflM 
of  turpentine,  and  celoured  with  a  Utile  Venetian  reU.  It  ia  very  oaeful  bu 
rendering  the  stoppera  of  boules  perfeotly  air-tight. 

Cbetmeal  Opérations.  Some  of  the  cbemicai  processes  coadncted  by  the 
apotbecary,  bave  beenexplained  in  tbe  former  part  of  tfais  introduction.  It 
lemains  to  notice  some  otbers  in  constant  or  fréquent  use.  hjrinon  is  tbs 
Bubjecting  of  a  fubstance  containing  soluble  principles  to  the  action  of  a 
nenstroum,  which  is  usually  water.  Hot  infusions  are  siade  by  pourias 
boiling  water  on  the  substance,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  a  eovered  Teasw 
till  cold.  C.old  infusions  are  made  with  eokl  water,  and  require  seTeral  bours 
te  attain  their  full  stranglh.  MateraHon  n  the  term  employed  to  dénote  the 
aclioo  of  Uquids  apon  medicines,  when  allowed  lo  remain  upon  them  for 
■orne  time,  at  a  beat  of  from  60°  to  90°.  DigtstioH  is  the  name  giren  to  the 
same  opération,  when  conducted  at  a  température  of  between  90°  and  100°. 
It  is  commonly  perforned  in  glass  botdes  or  flasiis,  and  a  common  fire  or 
stoTe  beat  is  employed.  Décoction,  or  boiling,  is  somettmes  employed  in 
eztracting  the  virtues  of  plants  ;  but  is  often  disadvantageous,  as  most  of  the 
proximate  principles  of  vegetabtes  are  altered  by  it,  especially  when  long 
eontinoed.  'Where  it  is  praciised,  the  ebuUition  should  generally  be  oon- 
tinued  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and  the  liquid  be  allowed  lo  cool  slowly  in  a 
elose  vessel. 

From  the  solutions  of  vegetable  principles  obtained  by  thèse  différent  pro- 
eeases,  extracts  are  preparëd  by  slow  evaporation,  so  as  to  inspistate  the 
liquid.  This  process  should,  as  bas  already  been  roentioned,  be  alwaya 
condueted  at  a  beat  dot  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  Evaporation  at  a 
gentle  heat  is  also  performed  for  the  concentration  of  saline  solutions,  in 
order  to  promote  their  crystallization.  The  ptoper  degree  of  concentration 
is  atlained,  if  a  drop  of  the  liquid  on  a  cold  glass  plate  depoeils  crystals. 
The  slower  the  evaporation  and  the  cooling,  and  the  greater  the  quantity 
operated  on,  the  larger  wiU  be  the  crystals. 

Water  which  is  saturated  with  any  sait  is  still  capable  of  dissolving  other 
salts.  It  is  in  this  way,  by  washing  crystals  of  impure  salts  with  their  owa 
■aturated  solutions,  that  the  crystals  are  pnrified.  Fine  silky  crystals,  whieh 
retain  their  mother  water  by  capillary  attraction,  ronst  be  dried  by  stiong 
expression  in  a  linen  bag.  The  finest  silky  crysials  may  be  entirely  freed 
from  their  adhering  liquid  by  plaoing  them  in  a  funnel  which  fita  closely  to 
one  of  the  necks  of  a  double  mouthed  bottle,  and  fitting  a  tube  to  the  other, 
tbrough  which  air  is  drawn.  The  current  of  air,  in  passing  through  the 
fbnnel,  carries  the  water  with  it,  and  dries  the  crystals  perfectly. 

lÀxivialion  is  a  process  used  for  separaling  a  aoluàk  from  à  porous  tnso. 
bible  body.  It  consista  in  placing  the  substance  to  be  lixiviated  in  a  vessel, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  eovered  with  straw,  &c.,  pouring  water  upon  it, 
allowing  the  water  to  remain  untii  saturated,  and  Ihen  drawing  it  off  through 
^  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  fAund  that  if  fresh  water  be 
poured  on  without  disturbing  the  mixture  in  the  vessel,  it  does  not  mix  with 
the  liquid  already  there,  but  percolates  the  solid  particles,  driving  the  satu- 
rated liquid  before  it;  so  that,  for  example  in  lixiviating  wood  ashes,  if  a 
gallon  of  water  had  been  poitred  upon  the  ashes,  and  allowed  to  beeoms 
saturated  with  the  alkali,  we  shall  obtain,  by  this  mode  of  proc^ding  a  gai» 
Ion  of  strong  ley,  and  immedialely  tbereafter  tbe  water  will  become  alffiost 
tasteless.  This  fact  has  been  applied  to  the  service  of  the  pharoMceutist, 
and  has  led  the  way  lo  some  valuable  improveraents  ia  th«  mode  of  eztract- 
ing  the  médicinal  quriities  of  plants. 

The  op«r»lioa  referred  to  is  oalled  by  the  Freoeh  the  mithod  rfî&tjJacemmt, 
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Tbefigare  in  the  mar^n  représenta  Bbullay'e  fiher,        O 
eonatructed  on  thia  principle.    It  consists  of  a  long  £^      ^  i 


tin  vessel,  uearly  cylindrical,  but  narrower  at  the 
lower  end,  whieh  bas  a  ianml  shaped  termination, 
for  the  purpoae  of  being  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a  h 
bottle.     A  metallic  plate  pierced  with  holes,  like 
a  eolatider,  and  baving  a  bandie  in  the  centre,  fils 
aecuralely  in  the  lower    part  of  the    cyltnder. 
Upon  this,  previously  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  carded  cotton,  is  placed  the  substance  upon 
which  it  is  iatended  to  operate,  and  wbich  should 
be  coarsely  powdered  or  mashed  in  a  mill.    It 
most  then    be   satnrated  with    the    menstruum, 
which  is  done  by  pouring  on  the  liquid  from  time 
to  time  nntil  it  will  absorb  no  more,  and  then  al- 
lowing  them  to  remain  for  a  few  hours  in  contact.    On  die  top 
of  the  powder  is  placed  anotber  aimilarly  pierced  plate,  and 
ffesb  portions  of  the  menatnium  are  gradually  and  succesaively 
added,  until  ail  the  sensible  properiies  are  eztracted.     The  fîrst 
portion,  that  with  which  the  powder  was  mixed,  flows  off  yery 
nighly  coneentrated,  while  the  next  is  much  less  so,  and  the 
successive  infusions  rapidly   beeome   weaker.     A    stop-cock 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  instrument,  as  repreaented  in  the 
second  figure,  will  be  oonvenieat  for  regulating  the  discharge  : 
of  the  fiuid.     A  single  example  will  show  the  vaine  of  this 
process.     The  Messrs.  Boullay,  by  subjecting  four  ounces  of 
bruised  cinehona  to  displacement  with  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  then  adding  four  half  pinis  in  succession,  obtained  the  fol- 
io wingresnlts. 

Ist  Hdf  pint  yielded  8  dis.  48  gn.  dry  eztraet 

2d        Do.  "  l  dr.      5  grs.         Do. 

3d        Do.  "  16  grs.         Do. 

4th       Do.  "  9  grs.        Do. 

6th       Do.  "  7  grs.        Do. 

Cylinders  14  inches  long  by2i  in  width  at  the  base,  14  inches  by  4, 
and  17  by  6,  are  convenient  sizes  for  ordinary  use.  When  it  is  wnhed 
to  operate  upon  a  fine  powder,  it  will  be  found  advisable 
to  increase  the  h6ight  of  the  column  of  liquid  by  making 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  air-tight,  and  inserting  a  tin  tube 
several  feet  long,  which  must  be  kept  filled  with  the 
liquid.  Ail  the  substantial  advantages  of  this  method 
may,  howerer,  be  generally  obtained  withont  pressure, 
by  asing  the  filter  of  Boullay.  For  operating  upon 
small  quantities  of  a  substance,  an  adapter  or  the  broken 
neck  of  a  retort  may  be  used  by  loosely  stopping  the 
lower  and  smaller  end  with  a  pièce  of  cotton. 

Soubeiran  bas  adapted  to  Bonllay's  filter  a  reoeiver  of  ' 
tin,  from  which  the  èhered  liquor  may  be  drawn  off  by 
a  stop-cock  at  the  most  dépendent  part.     An  apparatns  of 
tfais  kind  is  represented  in  the  margin. 

Précipitation  is  sometines  mechanical,  as  in  the  pro-  i 
>  of  levigating  and  elutrialing  the  carbonate  of  lime. 


and  soraetimes  chemical,  as  in  the  préparation  of  this  sait  by  dacompMÏog^ 
ehloride  of  calcium.    M^hen  a  précipitant  is  directed  to  be  added  until  no 
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fnrther  précipitation  takes  place,  the  fact  maj  be  ascertained  by  taking 
drop  of  the  liquid  on  a  glas*  plate,  and  trying  it  with  the  précipitant.  Tl 
formation  of  a  precipiiate  is  often  mach  assiated  by  agitation  or  by  he: 
The  séparation  of  the  aupernatant  liqaid  from  the  precipitate  is  most  effet 
nally  accomplished  by  means  of  a  syphon.  Wben  the  liquid  ia  a  salii 
solution,  it  is  neceasary  to  waah  the  precipitate  ontil  the  waier  exhibita  i 
trace  of  the  sait.  In  doing  thia,  great  care  most  be  taken  to  sélect  tl 
pnreat  and  clearest  water,  and  the  ultimate  drying  of  the  precipitate  mn 
be  performed  in  a  filier,  or  on  a  porous  stone. 

The  apparatus  fignred  in  the  margin  is  Tery 
eonvenient  for  procoring  a  constant  and  gentle 
stream  of  water  in  the  washing  of  precipiutea, 
and  in  clearing  cryatals  of  the  impurities  of  their 
mother  water.  It  conaists  of  a  ayphon  having 
legs  of  equal  length,  one  of  which  is  inserted  in 
an  air-tight  bottle  nearly  filled  with  water,  and 
the  other  dips  into  the  funnél.  A  straight  open 
tnbe  is  also  inserted  in  the  bottle,  the  lower  end 
of  which  is  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  above 
the  end  of  the  syphon.  It  is  obvions  that  the 
water  will  ron  from  the  syphon  no  longer  tban 
till  the  water  in  the  funnel  is  level  with  the  end 
of  the  strait  tube. 

The  opérations  which  reqoire  a  beat  grealer  than  that  used  in  digestin 
are  ligvtfaction,  fution,  ealcination,  tuttdcUion,  inemeralùm,  dUtillatio 
and  sublimation. 

Liquéfaction  is  the  melting  of  those  substancea  that  become  soft  preTioas 
to  fusion,  as  wax,  tallow,  plasters,  &c.  The  heat  employed  is  always  belo 
that  at  which  charring  takes  place. 

Fuaion  is  the  melting  of  those  substances  which  pass  immediately  fro 
the  solid  to  the  floid  stale.  It  is  employed  in  pharmacy  in  preparing  tl 
oitrate  of  silver  and  caustic  potassa  for  casting  into  cylinders.  The  form 
must  be  melted  in  a  poroelain,  the  latter  in  an  iron  crncible.  The  mouU 
in  which  they  are  cast  are  fdrraed  of  two  thick  plates  of  cast  iron,  with  sera 
cylindrical  grooves  that  fit  accurately  to  each  other.  Fusion  is  alao  used 
preparing  the  glass  of  antimony. 

CalcinoUion  is  a  term  applied  to  the  changes  produced  in  minerai  en 
stances  by  intense  heat,  not  attended  with  fusion  and  leaving  a  solid  résidu 
and  is  often  synonymous  with  ozidation.  The  term  utlulation  is  reatricti 
to  the  métallurgie  opérations  of  roasting  ores,  to  drive  off  the  volatile  mattei 
as  arsenic,  &c.  Calcination  is  often  used  to  express  the  ustulation  or  bumii 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  This  is  to  be  performed  in  an  earthen  veosel  at 
red  beat.  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  potter's  furaace  during  the  burning 
the  kilo,  is  an  excellent  mode  of  performing  the  opération.  More  commonl; 
the  magnesia  is  burnt  in  an  iron  pot,  which  is  objectionable,  as  the  heat  soc 
oxidates  the  iron,  and  the  oxide  scales  ofi*  and  mixes  with  the  magnesi 
which  is  seldom  free  from  iron  when  prepared  in  this  way. 

Incinération,  as  the  name  expresses,  is  the  opération  of  boming  substao» 
for  the  sake  of  their  ashes.  It  is  performed  in  obtaining  the  phosphate  ( 
lime — the  Cornu  Ustom  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  bones  aj 
burnt  in  an  open  fire  antil  ail  the  combustible  matter  is  consumed. 

Distillation  and  sublimation  hâve  already  been  spoken  of.  The  formi 
is  used  for  separating  a  more  volatile  liquid,  as  ether  or  alcohol,  from  oi 
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80 ;  for  impregnating  a  Itquid  with.tho  volatile  prioeiples  oF  plants  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  principles,  as  in  the  préparation  of  aromatic  «pirita 
and  waters;  and  for  separatinf^,  by  meana  of  aqaeous  vapoar,  the  essential 
oila  and  volatile  proximate  principlea  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  firat 
procesa  is  termed  reetification.  When  the  second  process  is  repeated  with 
the  same  liqnid  and  a  freah  quantity  of  the  plant,  the  opération  ia  termed 
tohobation.  In  submitting  the  soiid  parla  of  the  vegetabtea  to  dtaiillatiOB  in 
the  two  latter  processes,  it  will  be  found  advisabls  to  expose  them  te  the 
action  of  vapoar  on  a  grate  or  in  a  basket,  so  as  to  préserve  them  front 
tonchhig  the  bottom  of  the  still,  where  they  would  be  Kable  to  be  heated  sv 
as  to  beeome  empyreumatic.  Diatillation  is  also  nsed  for  obtaining  the 
volatile  prodocts  which  resuit  from  the  décomposition  by  beat  of  aubstanee» 
«f  anima]  or  vegetable  origin.  The  oila  which  are  obtained  in  thia  mannev 
are  cailed  empyreumatic  w$.  Sometimea  the  reault  is  an  aoid,  as  the  snf 
einic  aoid,  and  aometimes  the  volatile  aUcaii,  as  in  the  destructive  distiUatioit 
of  animal  sobetances. 

Dùpenting  of  Mediântt.  A  large  portion  of  tfae  opérations  of  tlie  apo- 
thecary  is  performed  in  the  shop  extemporaneously.  In  diapensiag  medU 
cines  from  the  coonter,  he  is  continually  cailed  npon  to  put  his  previous 
knowledge  in  practice,  and  often  to  substitute  extemporaneoua  for  the  regular 
ofiScinal  formula.  There  ia  no  part  of  hia  bosipess  which  requires  fotr  its 
proper  performance  so  mueh  ready  knowledge  and  ao  accurate  a  judgment. 
A  few  directions,  suggeated  by  nmning  the  eye  over  the  liât  of  préparations 
of  the  Phermaaopoeia,  may  be  fonnd  iMefol. 

It  may  sometimea  be  necessary  for  tfae  apothecary  to  make  extemporane- 
onsly  an  aromatic  water  which  is  not  aaualty  kept  in  the  shops.  In  this 
ease  he  is  to  prépare  it  by  mbbing  a  drop  of  essential  oil  with  on»  or  two 
grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  for  every  fluidonnce  of  water,  and  fllterin^^. 

It  is  soreetimes  désirable  to  apply  plasters  prepared  from  the  narootie 
herbe.  Thèse  may  be  made  extemporaneously  by  mixing  the  soft  extracti 
of  the  plant  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  melted  adhesive  plaster,  keepiof 
the  mixture  Soft,  and  stirring  it  nntil  the  moistnre  is  evaporated.  The  most 
snitattle  material  on  which  to  spread  plasters  is  soft  white  leather.  A  mar- 
gin  of  half  an  inch  shoiild  be  allowed  to  remain  around  the  plaster.  The  plas- 
ter iron  or  spatula  may  be  heated  over  the  large  spirit  lamp,  fignred  in  pagt 
759.  A  skilful  apothecary  will  be  able  to  spread 
tfae  plaster  uniformly  and  evenly,  withoutover- 
heaiing  it  so  as  to  penetrate  or  eorrugate  the 
leather.  A  convenient  instrument  for  determin- 
ing  the  size  and  preserving  a  atraight  edge, 
consista  of  two  squares  made  of  tin  and  gra- 
dnated  to  inehes,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  :  or 
pieeea  of  paper  aaay  be  eut  out  and  pasted  on 
tlie  leather,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  of  the 
teqnired  dimensions.  The  plaster  should  first 
be  melted  on  a  pièce  of  brown  paper,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  leather,  in  order  to  prevent 
ita  being  applied  at  too  great  a  heat. 

Décoctions  and  infusions  are  often  ordered  in  prescriptiona  in  the  quantity 
of  a  few  ounees.  A  very  convenient  vessel  for  preparing  them  in  ia  tlùr 
common  nursery  lamp,  which  consists  of  a  eylindrical  vessel,  open  at  tlift 
•ide  for  a  spirit  lamp,  and  at  the  top  to  reeeive  a  tea  pot  or  tin  boiler. 

Infusions  and  décoctions  may  be  kept  during  the  hot  weather,  and  formany 
■ontfas,  by  straioiDg  them  iviule  hot,  and  pouriog  them  at  once,  into  botdesi 
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proTided  with  aecurately  groand  atoppen.  The  bottle  mnst  be  entirely  fil] 
the  stopper  bcing  made  lo  dwplace  iu  own  bulk  of  the  liquid.  A  coma 
boiUe  with  a  perforated  cork  stopper  may  be  nsed,  provided  the  hole  be 
stantly  ctoaed,  and  the  cork  covered  with  sealing  wax.  The  botter  Ihe.liq 
and  the  freer  from  air  bubbles,  the  better  will  the  infusion  be  preserved. 
The  neutral  mixture  il  known  to  be  saturated  perfeclly,  when  it  does 
«ffeet  litmus  paper  either  in  its  blue  state  or  when  reddened  by  acid. 
preparing  ihis  and  the  effervescing  draughl,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  in  the  si 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  containing  an  ounce  to  the  pint.  1 
siliea  which  this  sait  eontains  précipitâtes  after  a  few  weeks,  and  leavi 
perfectly  clear  solution  ;  whereas  that  prepared  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  m 
always  becomee  torbid  after  being  saturated.  The  carbonic  acid  whicl 
extricaied  in  the  préparation  of  the  neutral  mixture,  combines  at  firsi,  with 
effervescence,  with  the  remaining  carbonate  and  forma  a  bisalt.  This  circi 
stance  may  lead,  unless  the  solution  be  tested,  to  the  supposition  that 
mixture  is  saturated. 

Powders  are  often  mixed  together  with  difficulty,  by  meana  of  a  pe 
and  mortar,  on  account  of  their  Jiffering  greatly  in  weight,  or  of  their  boHi 
and  compressibility.  In  thèse  cases,  fréquent  stin 
with  a  pallet  knife  becomea  necessary  to  produc 
perfect  mixture.  In  dividing  powders  into  doseï 
ta  very  désirable  to  fold  the  packages  neatly  and  < 
uniform  size.  The  powder  folder  represenled  in 
figure  is  very  oseful  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  m 
of  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood. 
It  is  important  to  the  apothecary  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  corobii 
substances  which  hâve  no  affinity  for  each  other.  This  can  often  be  d 
by  means  of  a  third  substance.  Water  can  be  saturated  with  camphoi 
means  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  an  aqueous  mixture  of  any  strei 
may  be  made  with  it,  by  triturating  the  camphor  with  magnesia  and  shali 
the  mixture  before  using  it.  Camphor  softens  the  gum-resins  and  aolid 
and  oils,  and  may  be  rendered  permanently  miscible  wilh  water,  in  consit 
able  quantity,  by  trituration  with  a  fifth  part  of  myrrh.  In  preparing  i 
emulsions  in  which  gum  Arabie  or  gum  and  sugar  are  the  médium,  a  suffic 
quantity  of  water  must  be  added  to  convert  them  into  a  thick  mucilage  bei 
adding  the  oil,  which  must  thenbe  thoronghly  mixed  with  it,  and  the  rem: 
ing  water  added  gradually  with  great  care.  Sulpburic  ether  is  rendered  ni 
aoluble  in  water  by  trituration  with  spermaceli.  The  mixttire  should  be 
tered  to  separate  the  superfluous  sperniaceti.  Mixtures  that  contain  the  re: 
ona  tinctures,  8b4>uld  also  contain  syrup,  with  which  the  tincture  ahould  I 
be  mixed,  and  the  vater  then  added  very  gradually.  If  a  mixture  eont] 
laudanum  and  a  fixed  oil,  the  former  should  be  first  mixed  with  the  syr 
inà  the  oil  afterwards  incorporated,  and  lasdy  the  water.  l'he  mixture  - 
not  otherwise  be  uniform. 

In  ordering  pills,  care  mnst  be  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  déliquescent  si 
and  to  deprive  ihose  which  are  effiorescent  of  their  water  of  crystallizati 
The  mass  must  be  thoroughly  incorporated  previously  to  being  divided  ;  : 
this  is  particularly  important  when  extracts  of  différent  degrees  of  hardn 
enter  into  the  conifrasition.  A  section  of  the  mass  should  be  throughou 
uniform  colour  and  consiatency.  Pilla  are  to  be  rolled  and  preserved  in  pi 
dered  iiquorice  root,  which  ought  to  be  kept  for  use  in  a  tin  box  with  a  ] 
forated  lid,  like  a  pepper-box.  When  pills  are  of  too  soft  a  consiateno 
little  Iiquorice  powder  may  be  incorporated  with  them  to  render  them  m 
firm.    Pilla,  into  the  composition  of  which  gum  Arabie  entera,  should 
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irith  ajiup  and  not  with  water,  as  the  latter  rendera  the  maa»  diffi- 

oper  cleanliness  of  bis  vessels  is  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
ecary.  Open  vesaels,  as  mortars  and  measures,  are  easily  cleansed, 
d  be  wiped  dry  immediateiy  afler  being  waahed.     Fats  and  resins, 

removed  by  pearlash,  or  tow  and  damp  ashes,  or  sand.  Red  pre- 
)d  oiher  melallic  substances,  may  be  removed  by  a  litlle  nitric  or 
tcid.  Botties  may  be  cleansed  from  the  dépositions  which  accuma- 
eir  sides  and  bottom  from  long  ose  in  the  shop,  by  a  few  shreds  of 
taper  and  a  little  clean  water.    They  are  to  be  shaken  so  as  to  give 

and  water  a  centrifugal  motion,  which  efTectually  removes  the  dirt 
sidea.  They  may  be  freed  from  oil  by  means  of  a  little  strong  nitric 
'  the  action  of  which  water  will  ihoroughiy  clean  them.  Long  sticks, 
ige  or  dry  cloth  at  the  end,  should  be  provided  for  w'iping  dry  the 
f  flasks  and  botties.  Â  wire,  bent  at  the  end  into  a  sort  of  hook, 
luiid  usefui  for  getting  corks  ont  of  botties.  A  loop  of  twine  will 
und  a  very  convenient  means  of  effecting  the  same  objecL  When 
stopper  of  a  bottle  is  fast,  it  may  often  be  loosened  by  gently  tap- 
ides  alternately  with  the  handle  of  a  pallet  knife.  Snmetiraes  a^drop 
r  oil,  alcohol,  or  water,  will  soften  or  dissolve  the  cementing  sub- 
it will  sometimes  answer  to  wrap  the  stopper  in  a  cloth,  insert  it  in  a 
'  hole  in  a  table  or  door,  and  twist  the  boitle  gently  and  dexteronsly. 
is  the  stopper  may  be  loosened  by  quickly  ezpanding  the  neck  in 

of  a  lamp,  and  tapping  the  stopper  before  the  beat  has  reached  it. 
e  stopper  of  a  bnttle  containing  caustic  alkali  adhères  in  conséquence 
;k  not  having  been  wiped  thoroughiy  dry,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 

and  the  neck  must  be  eut  off. 

>r)thecary  should  be  provided  with  pallet  knives  of  wood,  bone,  and 
well  as  of  sieel.  It  should  be  an  invariable  rule  lo  clean  every  knife 
lated  roeasure  immediateiy  after  it  is  used,  and  to  pot  the  dirty  mor- 
.  from  those  which  are  clean.  Toc  much  particularity  and  order  ia 
nute  détails  of  the  shop  cannot  be  praclised.  The  counters  and  scalet 
!  cieaned  once  a  day,  and  brushed  as  often  as  they  become  dusty. 
ies  should  be  replaced  as  soon  after  being  taken  down  and  used  as 
and  should  on  no  account  be  clianged  from  their  accnstomed  place 
elf.  For  the  proper  préservation  of  leaves,  flowers,  aromatic  powdera, 
and  olher  medicines  to  which  light  is  injnrious,  the  botties  should 
I  with  tin  foil  or  black  varnish. 

lothecary  should  be  destitute  of  a  set  of  troy  torights}  as  without 
will  fiud  it  difficuU  to  comply  with  the  officinal  directions  for  the 
on  of  his  medicines.  In  dispensing  medicines,  no  vial  or  parcel 
3  suâered  to  leave  the  shop  without  its  appropriaie  label  ;  and  this, 
se  of  prescriptions,  should  always  be  the  physician's  direction  as 
inner  of  taking  it,  and  not  the  name  of  the  medicine,  uniess  it  be 
kI  by  him.  The  prescription  or  a  copy  of  it  should  be  relained  and 
d,  and  the  same  number  marked  on  the  bottle  or  parcel.  Every 
inected  with  the  shop,  and  the  disoensing  and  piiiiing  up  of  medi- 
[l  parcels,  should  be  characterizeu  by  neahiest,  accuracy,  tystem, 
jelenl  knowledge. 
pprenlice  who  desires  to  qnalify  himself  for  his  business  should 

study  Tumer's  Eléments  of  Chemistry,  and  Faraday's  invaluable 
m  Chemical  Manipulation,  which  may  be  termed  the  hand-hooks  of 
ssioo.  D.  B.  S. 
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Ab  ail  tbe  processes  of  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopceias  ar 
either  described  or  fully  detailed  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  proper  that  th 
prefatory  explanations  of  the  several  Pharmacopœias  should  be  introduce 
in  this  place,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  prepated  to  understand  th 
précise  signification  of  the  terms  employed. 

The  Pharmacopœias  recognised  in  this  work  unité  in  the  use  of  the  /rai 
or  Apothnarie»'  pound,  and  ils  divisions  of  ounces,  drachme,  scruples,  an 
grains,  for  the  expression  of  weigbts.  Upon  this  subject  the  United  State 
Pharmacopcsia  bas  the  following  note,  to  which  the  attention  of  Âpothecarie 
is  particularly  invited.  "  It  is  highly  important  that  those  engaged  in  prc 
paring  or  dispensing  medicines  should  be  provided  with  7Voy  weights  c 
ail  dénominations  ;  but,  when  thèse  are  not  to  be  had,  the  same  end  may  b 
•ttained  by  calculating  the  Âvoirdupois  pound  at  7000  Troy  grains,  and  th 
Avoirdupois  ounce  at  437*5  grains,  and  making  the  requisite  allowancc 
Thus  42S  grains  added  to  the  Avoirdupois  ounce  will  raake  it  equal  to  tb 
Troy  ounoe,  and  1240  grains  deducted  from  the  Avoirdupois  pound  wl 
reduce  it  to  the  Troy  pound."  As  the  commun  weights  of  the  country  ar 
the  avoirdupois  weights,  and  every  apothecary  is  in  possession  of  the  lovrc 
dénominations  of  the  Apothecaries'  weight,  viz.  grains,  scruples,  and  drachnu 
tbere  can  be  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  officinal  directions.  Bo^ 
in  the  United  Stata  and  British  Pharmacopceias,  the  quantity  of  fluids  i 
generally  indicated  by  the  liquid  measure,  consisting  of  the  gallon  and  il 
divisions  of  pints,  fluidounces,  fluidrachms,  and  minims.  Il  is  highly  neoec 
■ary  that  the  apothecary  should  understand  that  this  distinction  is  rigidi; 
observed  in  ail  the  détails  which  follow,  and  that  whenever  the  simple  term 
pound,  ounce,  and  drachm  are  employed,  ihey  must  be  considered  as  belong 
ing  to  the  dénomination  of  troy  weight.  This  caution  is  tlie  more  necessary 
as  thèse  terms  are  ofien  confounded  with  the  corresponding  divisions  of  Itquii 
measure,  viz.  tbe  pint,  fluidounee,  and  fiuidrachm.  (See  tablée  of  welghl 
ànd  measures  in  the  Apnendix.) 

The  London  and  Édinburgh  Collèges,  in  the  last  édition  of  their  Phat 
macopœias,  hâve  adopted  the  impérial  gallon  and  ils  divisions,  inUead  o 
the  wine  gallon  which  they  before  employed.  In  the  United  States  an( 
Dublin  Pharmacopceias  the  wine  gallon  is  still  retained.  This  discrepanc; 
ia  very  unfortunate,  as  no  one  dénomination  of  the  impérial  measure  corre 
sponds  exacily  with  the  same  dénomination  of  the  wine  measure  ;  aod  tb< 
formule,  therefore,  of  the  London  and  Edinbungh  Collèges,  ao  far  as  mea 
sures  are  concemed,  when  they  agrée  in  terms  with  those  of  the  Unitei 
States  and  Dublin  Pharmacopœias,  dilTer  from  them  in  reality;  while  ii 
other  cases,  though  differing  in  terms,  they  may  be  quite  or  very  nearl] 
identical.  It  is  very  important  that  the  apothecary  should  bear  this  dis 
tinction  in  mind  ;  and,  when  he  bas  occasion  to  carry  into  effect  one  of  th< 
London  or  Edinburgh  formulée,  that  he  should  make  tbe  due  allowances.  Hi 
will  find,  among  the  Tables  in  the  Appendix  of  this  work,  a  staiement  of  thi 
relative  value  of  the  several  dénominations  of  the  impuial  and  wine  mea 
sures,  and  by  consulting  this  statement  will  be  enabled  to,convert  the  fonnei 
into  the  latter  without  difficulty.  The  measures  kept  in  the  shop  should  b* 
graduated  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  wine  gallon  ;  as  this  is  recognisec 
by  our  own  officinal  standard. 

In  the  Pkarmaeopaàa  of  the  United  Slmles,  utà  in  those  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin  Collèges,  when  the  spécifie  graviiy  of  a  body  is  given, 
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dered  to  be  at  the  température  of  60°  of  Fahrenheit  ;  in  the  Lon- 
maeopœia,  at  62°. 

ùted  States  and  London  Pharmaatpœia»  ezplain  the  term  gentlt 
jrnifying  a  température  between  90°  and  100  .  The  Dublin  Col- 
oyn  the  terma  superior,  tnedîum,  and  inftrior  htat,  the  first  sigiii- 
nperatnre  between  200°  and  212°,  tbe  second  between  100°  and 
the  third  between  00°  and  100°.  Fahienbeit'a  ecale  is  referred 
he  officinal  standards. 

iion,  aocording  to  the  Dublin  CoUtgty  is  performed  at  a  tempera- 
sen  60°  and  90°,  digestion  at  their  "infcrior  keat." 
mden  Collège  directs  that  aeid,  alkaline,  and  roeiallie  préparations, 
>f  everr  kind,  be  kept  in  stopped  glass  bottles,  whieh,  for  certain 
I,  sbould  be  of  blaok  or  green  glass  ;  the  Dvblîn  Collège,  that  mor- 
ores,  funnels,  and  other  vesseu  in  which  medioines  are  prepared, 

made  of  materials  containing  neither  copper  nor  lead.     Earthen 
lazed  with  lead,  are  therefore  improper. 

ver,  in  the  United  States  and  Londen  Pkttrmacopmas,  an  aeid 
K  is  directed  to  be  saturated,  the  point  of  saturation  is  to  be  ascer- 
means  oflitmus  or  turmeric.  For  this  purpose  litmos  or  turmerio 
Sttslly  employed,  the  latler  betng  rendered  brown  by  the  a)kalie8« 
:  being  reddened  by  the  acids,  and  having  its  blue  coloar  restorsd 
alies.  (See  Lacmus  and  Cwcwna.)  Tbe  London  Colltge  directs 
IS  otherwise  ordered,  bibulous  paper  shoutd  be  used  b<uh  for  filter- 
I  a«d  dryin?  crystals. 

on  by  displacement,  or  Pereolation.  In  pelautm  to  this  proeess, 
'ing  directions  are  given  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia» 
id  of  filtratton  oommonly  called  displacement,  which  is  employed 
f  the  processes  of  this  Pharniacopœia,  is  to  be  effected  in  the  fol- 
inner,  unless  otherwise  specially  directed.  A  hoUow  cytindrical 
t  is  to  be  used,  somewhat  conical  towards  the  inferior  extremity^ 
unnel-shaped  termination  so  as  to  admit  of  being  inserted  into  the 
I  bottle,  and  provided  intemally,  near  the  lower  end,  with  a  trana» 
ition  or  diaphragra  piereed  with  nniaerous  minute  bo)es,  or,  in.the 
f  sneh  a  partition,  obstrtieted  with  some  insoluble  and  inert  sub* 
such  a  R>anner  that  a  iiqnid  poured  inta  the  cylinder  raay  peroo' 
r.  {See page  763.)  The  substance  to  be  aoted  upon,  having  been 
i  a  coarse  powder,  and'  ronced  with  enoagh  of  the  menstruam  td 
thoroaghiy,  is,  afler  a  macération  of  snme  bours,  to  be  introdnecd 
Dsirament,  and  slightly  compressed  upon  th»  diaphragm.  Any 
the  maeerating  liquid  which  nuiy  not  bave  been  ahsorbed  by  tbe 
I  afterwards  to  be  poured  upon  tb»  mess  in  the  instrument,  and 

pereolale.  Sufficient  of  the  menstraum  is  then  to  be  gradoall^ 
rive  before  it,  or  displaoe,  the  liquid  contained  in  the  mass  ;  the 
rodnced  is  in  like  manner  to  be  displaced  by  anotber  portion  ;  and 
he  required  qtiantity  of  filtered  liquor  is  obtained^  If  the  liqne* 
i  passes  should  be  turbid,  it  is  to  be  again  introdated  inl»  tha 
.  Gare  nust  be  taken  that  the  powder  be  nol,  on  tbe  one  handy 
i  or  loosely  pressed,.  lest  it  should  allow  the  liqttid  to  pass  tooi 
or,  on  thie^  other,  too  fine  or  compact,  lest  it  shoaM  offer  an  nn>- 
résistance.'  -Shoutd  the  liquor  flow  too  rapidly,  it  is  to  be  returned 
mment,  which  is  then  to  be  oloted  beneath  for  a  time,  in  order 
ler  parts  «f  the  powder  nay  subside,  and  tbas  eauae  a  slower  per> 
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The  Edinburgh  Collège  gives  directions  for  percolatîon  nnder 
the  head  of  Tinctures.  According  to  that  Collège,  "the  solid 
materials,  usually  in  coarse  or  moderately  fine  powder,  are  moist- 
ened  wilh  a  suificiency  of  the  «oWent  to  form  a  thick  piilp;  in 
twelve  hoars,  or  freqaently  without  any  delay,  the  mass  is  put  into 
a  cylinder  of  glass,  porcelain,  or  tinned  iron,  open  at  both  ends, 
but  obstracted  at  the  lower  end  by  a  pièce  of  calico  or  linen,  tied 
tightiy  over  it  as  a  fiher  [see  figure  in  the  margin)  ;  and  the  pulp 
being  packed  by  pressure,  varying  as  to  degree  with  varions  arti- 
clés,  the  remainder  of  the  solvent  is  poured  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  cylinder,  and  allowed  gradually  to  percolate.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  portion  of  the  fluid  which  is  kept  in  the  residuum,  an  additional 
quaniity  of  the  solvent  is  poured  into  the  cylinder,  nntil  the  linclure 
which  haa  passed  through,  equals  in  amount  the  spirit  originally 
prescribed." 

Thé  advantages  of  the  process  of  percolation  or  displaeement  are,  that  the 
active  soluble  principles  of  médicinal  substances  are  in  gênerai  extracted  by 
it  more  speedily,  thoroughly,  and  economically  than  by  any  oiher  mode; 
that  concentrated  solutions  of  thèse  principles  are  more  easily  obtained  ;  and 
that  no  portion  of  the  impregnated  raenstruum  need  be  lost  by  remaining  in 
the  solid  mass.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  the  objection  that  considérable 
expérience  and  skill  are  necessary  to  carry  it  properly  into  effect,  and  that, 
if  improperly  performed,  it  must  oftea  reeult  in  préparations  very  différent 
from  those  contemplated  in  the  formulée.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  resorted 
to  in  the  fulfilnient  of  officinal  directions,  when  any  alternative  is  given, 
uniess  by  individuals  who  hâve  acquired  the  requisite  skill  by  mach  prae- 
tice.  Henee,  both  the  United  States  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  when 
directing  displaeement  in  any  particular  case,  frequently  give  another  mode 
of  accoroplistiifig  the  santé  object,  better  adapted  to  inexpérience  in  the 
operator. 

The  sources  of  failure  in  diis  process  are  chiefly  an  improper  degree  of 
comminution  in  the  substance  to  be  acted  upon,  and  an  improper  condition 
of  the  mass  after  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  instrument.  If  the  material 
be  in  too  fine  a  powder,  it  resists  or  obstracts  the  passage  of  the  fluid  ;  if 
too  coarae,  it  allows  the  fluid  to  pass  too  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time 
opposes  ils  cohésion  to  the  solvent  power  of  the  menetruum.  If  merely 
brnised,  especially,  if  fibrous  pièces  of  some  length  are  interraized,  it  causée 
the  fluid  to  make  irregutar  channels  and  thus  to  act  upon  it  partially.  An 
improper  packing  of  the  material  occasions  similar  inconveniences.  If  too 
compact  it  impedes,  if  too  loose  it  injurionsly  facilitâtes  the  paseage  of  the 
solvent,  and  if  not  uniform,  it  prodnees  an  irregular  fiow  which  neceesarily 
Titiates  the  resnit.  The  liquid,  finding  an  easier  passage  at  one  part  than 
another,  flows  more  rapidly  in  that  direction,  and  thns  makes  channels  by 
which  it  may  ia  great  measnre  or  wholly  escape,  with  Httle  influence  npoa 
the  mass.     Besides,  the  uniform  progression  by  which  each  snperadded 

Grtion  displaees  that  immediately  beneath  it  is  broken,  the  successive  layers 
Bome  intermingled,  and  thns  one  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  process 
ifl  lost.  The  following  observations  may  be  of  some  ose  in  assieting  the 
operator  to  avoid  thèse  conséquences. 

The  «olid  material  should  in  gênerai  be  in  the  state  of  a  nniform  coarae 
powder,  to  which  it  is  most  conveniently  brought  by  grinding  in  a  commoo 
cofTee-miil.  If  ita  texture,  however,  be  very  hard,  firm,  and  not  easily 
perméable  by  moistnre,  as  in  certain  barks,  woods,  and  ligneous  roots,  it 
should  be  rather  finely  powdered.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  texture  be  looae 
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,  and  eapecially  if  the  material  be  dUposed  to  awell  up  and  fonn 
ass  with  water,  so  as  to  impede  percolation,  as  in  the  case  of 
squiil,  it  may  be  advisable  merely  to  bruise  it  in  a  mortar  ;  though 
be  taken  to  do  this  as  eqaably  as  possible  ;  and  the  substances 
ire  this  treatment  when  water  is  used,  may  come  under  the  gène* 
h  another  solvent,  as  alcohol  or  ether. 

rally  advisable,  before  introducing  the  material  inio  the  instrument, 
ith  a  portion  of  the  solvent,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  some  time 
iressei.  It  thus  becoraes  more  penetrable  and  more  easily  acted 
nenstrtiom,  admits  of  a  more  uniform  packing,  and,  if  liable  to 
water,  undergoes  this  expansion  where  il  cannot  hâve  the  effect 
r  percolation.  The  quantity  of  liquid  should  be  sufEcienl  to  form 
like  mass  with  the  powder.     In  gênerai,  a  weight  about  half  that 

I  material  will  be  sufficient,  though  a  mucb  larger  quantity  may 
>n  any  account  deemed  advisable.  The  macération  may  continue 
rage  about  twelve  bours  ;  but  a  much  shorter  time  will  oftea 
t  bas  sometimes  been  recommended  to  perform  this  preliminary 

in  (he  displacement  filter,  its  lower  orifice  being  closed  for  a 
il  some  substances  ihis  may  be  done  wiihout  disadvantage  ;  but  in 
itances  in  which  the  material  is  liable  to  swell  considerably  with 
thus  to  choke  the  passage,  the  macération  should  take  place  ii^ 
sel. 

ling  of  the  material  in  the  instrument  is  that  part  of  the  procesa 
t  requires  expérience  in  the  operator,  and  about  which  the  least 
38  can  be  given.     When  mixed  with  a  considérable  portion  of 

II  ofien  subside  of  itself  into  the  proper  state;  but  generally  it 
ne  shaking  or  pressure,  and  the  degree  of  the  latter  must  be  in 
to  the  looseness  of  texture  in  the  material  ;  référence,  however» 
fB  had  to  its  disposition  to  swell  with  water.  Certain  substances 
lis  property  is  found,  such  as  gentian  and  rhubarb,  must  not  bei 
fipacUy,  when  water  is  the  solvent.  As  the  percolation  advancest 
s  of  the  substance  acted  on  are  dissolved,  the  mass  often  becbmes 
nd  reqaires  to  be  again  pressed  down.     Substances  which  are 

with  the  menstruum  an  adhesive  and  imperméable  mass,  sucb 
s  and  gum-resins,  may  be  advantageously  mixed,  in  the  state  of 
der,  with  about  half  their  weight  of  perfectly  clean  white  sand, 
d  by  Mr.  Duhamel.  (See  Jim.  Journ.  o/Pharm.,  z.  15.)  Tha 
tes  the  particles  of  the  mass,  and  allows  the  menstruum  a  readier 

I 

moistened  material  has  been  properly  packed,  the  upper  surface 
lade  quite  level,  and  then  covered  with  a  circular  disk  of  tin  or 
per  pierced  with  numerous  minute  holes  ;  and,  if  the  disk  be  of 
ould  be  kept  in  its  place  by  pièces  of  glass  rod.  The  solvent 
e  to  enter  into  the  mass  equably,  and  prevented  from  forming 
âges  by  bearing  upon  one  or  a  few  points.  The  liquid  is  now 
duced  in  successive  portions,  as  stated  in  the  officinal  directions 
I,  and  in  the  gênerai  account  of  the  process  given  at  page  763. 
I  which  first  passes  is  generally  turbid.  This  should  be  returned 
trument;  and  the  same  thing  should  be  done  with  the  portions 
soccessively,  until  the  liquid  comes  away  perfecUy  clear.  If  the 
be  too  rapid,  pressure  may  be  made  upon  the  upper  diaphragm 
ider  the  mass  more  compact,  or  the  instrument  may  be  closed 
time,  as  stated  in  the  officinal  directions.  Hence  the  advantage 
I  Btop-coek  near  the  lower  end  for  regulating  the  discharge. 
[>ercoIation  is  too  slow,  it  may  be  increased  by  the  pressure  of  a 
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eolamn  of  liqnid,  and  thit  plan  may  aooMtimes  be  adTantageooaly  moiti 
to  when  the  powder  is  very  fine,  or  large  masaeii  of  material  are  operati 
vpon.  (Seepage  763.^  When  the  objeet  is  to  keep  up  a  conatant  aupp] 
ef  the  percolating  floid,  it  may  be  accomplisbed  by  fiUing  a  long-necki 
bettle  or  matrass  with  the  fluid,  and  invening  it  over  the  filtering  inctrumec 
wilh  its  mouth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liqnid  in  the  iatter. 

Hot  liquida  may  be  nsed  in  the  proeese  as  well  as  coM,  and  are  som 
times  préférable  when  the  substance  yields  its  active  prineiples  more  large] 
al  an  elevated  température.  But  there  is  often  an  incoavenience  in  emp4o; 
ing  hot  water;  as  it  dissoWes  or  renders  gliitinons  substances  not  affeeted  b 
eold  water,  whicb  are  not  requisite,  and  may  even  be  injurious  in  the  pr 
paration,  and  which  tend  to  embarrasa  the  process  l^  filling  ap  the  inte 
stices  of  the  mass,  and  thus  rendering  it  less  perméable. 

The  first  portion  of  fiitered  liqnid  is  very  slrongly  impregnated,  and  t) 
portions  which  subsequentiy  come  away,  are  successivedy  less  ao.      It 
■ometimes  désirable  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  partieular  solrent  employé 
Thia  end  may  be  Tery  nearly  attained  by  adding,  at  the  close  of  the  procea 
enongh  of  another  liquid  to  supply  the  place  of  that  retained  in  'the  mas 
It  was  Bonilay's  idea  that  the  whole  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  moi 
material  might  be  thns  driven  out  of  it  or  displaced  by  the  one  added,  witi 
est  any  admixture  of  the  twa     Tliis,  however,  has  been  ascertained  not 
be  exactly  tnie;  and,  however  carefully  the  process  may  be  cooducted,  son 
mixture  will  take  place.     Henee  it  is  recommended,  when  one  liqaid 
added  in  order  to  diaplace  another,  to  introduce  first  a  shallow  layer  of  tt 
•ame  liqnid  with  that  contained  in  the  mara.    In  some  instances,  the  solven 
if  eonsisting  of  two  liquids,  is  resolved  into  thèse  in  the  process.    Thus  wbe 
myrrh  is  subjected  to  percolation  with  proof  spirit,  the  first  liquid  whic 
aomes  away  is  alcohol  holding  the  oil  and  resin  of  the  myrrh  in  solution. 

There  are  very  few  eubstances  to  which  the  mode  of  filtration  by  diaplae( 
aient  will  not  be  found  applicable,  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  circun 
stances  which  require  variations  in  the  process. 

D{$tUlation,  In  the  préface  to  the  last  édition  of  the  £dinburgh  Phan 
maeopceia,  the  following  remarks  are  made  in  relation  to  this  process.  "  I 
the  process  of  distillation,  complète  success  cannot  be  easily  attained,  eap< 
eially  on  the  small  scale,  without  the  substitution  of  a  différent  apparatua  fc 
the  retort  and  receiver  commonly  nsed.  In  ail  opérations,  except  whei 
inorganic  acida  are  to  be  distilled,  it  is  greatly  préférable  to  nse  a  globub 


—•■« 


matrass  (a),  to  which  is  fitted  with  a  cork  a  tube  (bc),  eut  obliquely  at  ib 
lower  end  (A),  curved  above  at  a  somewhat  acute  angle,  and  fiued  at  th* 
otber  end  to  a  refrigeratory.     This  refrigeratory  cousis  u  of  a  long  narron 
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(df)  slightly  inclined  lo  iha  horizon,  and  of  a  tube  (ce)  which  passe* 
)  centre  of  the  cylioder,  and  is  fixed  at  each  end,  so  that  the  space 

them  is  air-tight;  and  by  means  of  a  funnel  (gh)  entering  at  the 
d  of  this  interspace,  and  an  exil  tube  (di)  from  ils  upper  exlremity, 

of  coid  water  raay  be  kepl  constantly  running,  by  wbich  refrige- 
id  the  condensation  of  vapours  within  the  inner  tube  are  far  more 
y  accomplished  than  by  any  other  mode  thaï  bas  hitherto  beea 
'  The  object  of  the  oblique  ending  of  the  tube  at  b,  is  to  prevent 
\e  fluid  which  roay  be  driven  against  it,  during  the  ebuilition,  from 
ilong  the  tube.  The  inner  tube  of  the  refrigeratory  should  be  made 
>r  block-tin,  the  outer  may  conaist  of  glass,  brass,  copper,  or  commoa 
on.  The  end  e  of  the  central  tube  is  either  straight,  or  curved 
rd  so  that  it  may  be  inserted  into  a  bottle,  when  the  Tiquid  distilled 
olaiile.  By  Connecting  the  funnel  with  a  cistern  by  means  of  a 
and  allowing  'the  water  to  flow  out  from  the  bent  tube  di  into  a 
r  sink,  the  distillation  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  long  time 
supervision.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  a  refrigeratory  wiih  tho 
e  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  will  be  sufficient 
ise  the  wboïe  vapour  from  a  matrass  holding  two  pints  of  alcohol 
oiling.  W. 

ACETA. 
Vinegars. 

this  title,.  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia,  are  included  both 
Vinegar  and  those  préparations  usually  denominated  Medicated 
r.  The  latter  are  infusions  or  solutions  of  various  médicinal  sub- 
1  vinegar  or  acetic  acid.  The  advantage  of  vinegar  as  a  menstruum 
I  conséquence  of  the  acetic  acid  which  it  conlains,  it  will  dissolve 
is  not  readily  soluble  or  altogether  insoluble  in  water  alone.  It  is 
ent  solvent  of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  which  it  couverts  into  acétates,  . 

nodifying,  in  some  measure,  though  not  injuriously.the  action  of 
cines  of  which  they  are  ingrédients.  As  ordinary  vinegar  contains 
s  which  promote  its  décomposition,  it  sbould  be  purified  by  distilla-  \ 

'e  being  used  as  a  solvent.  Infusions  prepared  with  it,  even  in  this 
apt  to  spoil  in  a  short  time  ;  and  a  portion  of  alcohol  is  usually 
contribute  to  their  préservation.  A  smsll  quantity  of  acetic  ether 
>  resolt  from  this  addition  ;  and,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
the  alcohol  is  freqoently  supplied  by  an  equal  amount  of  concen- 
etic  acid.  In  conséquence  of  their  liabillty  to  change,  the  medi- 
Bgars  should  be  made  in  small  qnantities,  and  kept  but  for  a  short 

W. 

rUM  DESTILLATUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Acetum  Dis- 
rM.  Dub.  Distilled  Vinegar. 

3  of  Vinegar  a  gallon.  Distil  the  Vinegar,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath, 
[lasa  retort  into  a  glass  receiver.  Discontinue  the  process  when 
Its  shall  hâve  been  distilled,  and  keep  thèse  for  use."  U.  S.  i 

Mndon  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia.  | 

nburgh  process  is  as  follows.     "  Take  of  Vinegar  (French  by  pre-  | 

Hght parti:  distil  over  with  a  gentle  beat,  seven parla:  dilule  the  | 

If  necessary,  with  distilled  water  till  the  density  is  1-005."     The  r. 

!oUege  disiils  wine  vinegar.     The  first  tenth  which  cornes  over  is  : 

«6*  1 
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lejeeted,  ihe  next  (eveD-tenths  an  the  "  diatilled  vinegar,"  hsTing  the  «p.  gi 
l-OOS,  and  two-tentha  «re  left  behind  in  the  retort. 

Yinegar  is  a  very  helerogeneoua  liquid,  cootaining  colouring  roatter,  gain 
sogar,  alcohol,  &c.;  and  the  object  of  its  diatillation  is  to  puriry  it.  (Se 
Acdvan.)  The  firat  portion  which  distils  coniaioa  alcohol  and  pyroaceti 
spirit  (acétone),  thèse  being  the  moat  volatile  ingrédients  ;  next  the  aceti 
acid  cornes  over  rauch  puritied,  but  weaker  than  it  exista  in  the  vinegar,  o 
•ceount  of  its  being  leas  volatile  than  water  ;  and,  if  the  distillation  be  stof 
ped  when  the  pure  vinegar  ceases  to  corne  over,  there  will  be  found  in  ih 
letort  a  liquid  of  a  deep-brown  coloui,  very  sour  and  empyreumatic,  aa 
containing  free  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  oiher  sut 
•tances.    This  statement  cxplains  why  the  last  portion  is  not  distilled.    Th 

Eoportion  preserved  is  seven.eighths  accnrding  to  the  U.  S.,  London,  an 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  and  seven-tenihs  according  to  the  Dublin.  Th 
lesiduary  liquid  in  the  retort,  if  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  hot  watei 
may  be  made  to  yield,  by  a  fresh  distillation,  a  quantity  of  weak  acetic  acic 
equal  to  the  residuary  liquid,  and  of  about  the  strength  and  puihy  of  officiiu 
ëiitilied  vinegar. 

Wine  vinegar  fornishes  a  stronger  distilled  vinegar  than  malt  or  cid< 
vinegar.  The  Dublin  Collège  gives  1-005  as  the  density  of  distilled  vinegar 
but  the  product  of  différent  vinegars  is  by  no  nieans  necessarily  of  the  sani 
strength  or  density.  The  Edinburgh  Collège,  assuming  thaï  distilled  vinega 
will  hâve  the  sp.  gr.  of  at  least  1  -005,  directs  that  its  density,  when  above  thi 
number,  shall  be  reduced  to  it.  When  brought  to  this  standard,  the  CoUeg 
States  that  100  minims  of  it  neutralize  8  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda.  In  th 
U.S.  and  London  Pharmacopœias,  the  strength  of  distilled  vinegar  is  ic 
dicated  exciusively  by  its  saturating  power.  Auecording  to  our  nationi 
Standard,  a  fluidounce  is  saturated  by  about  35  grains  of  the  crjrstals  c 
bicarbonate  of  potassa;  and  by  the  London  Collège  100  grains  of  it  are  state 
to  be  saturated  by  13  grains  of  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Th 
Mturating  power  of  the  différent  officinal  distilled  vinegars  indicates  th 
following  proportions  of  dry  acetic  acid  per  cent.; — U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  3'S 
London  4-6,  Edxnbxtrf^h  3'07.  Considering  the  ordinary  pharmaceuiici 
uses  of  distilled  vinegar,  variations  in  its  strength,  limited  as  they  are  by  th 
qualittes  of  différent  vinegars,  are  not  important.  Its  purity  is  the  point  o 
importance.  If,  however,  précision  is  attempted,  the  saturating  power  an 
not  the  density  naust  be  indicated  ;  and  directions  should  be  given  for  bring 
ing  a  distilled  vinegar  which  varies  from  the  standard  of  saturating  power,  t 
that  standard  by  the  addition  either  of  pure  acetic  acid,  or  of  distilled  watei 
The  reason  why  der<>ity  cannot  be  depended  upon,  is  that  the  spécifie  gravit; 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  strength.  If  the  vinegar  contaia  a  good  deal  c 
alcohol  and  pyroacetic  spirit,  the  distilled  product  will  be  light,  but  not  ne 
cessarily  weak.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  distilled  wine  vinegai 
The  Dublin  Collège  removea  in  part  the  ambiguity  of  density  as  an  indicatio 
of  strength,  by  rejecting  the  first  tenth  which  distils  over;  but  by  this  rejec 
tion,  the  more  agreeable  and  aromatie  part  of  the  vinegar  is  lost. 

The  différent  Pharmacopoeias,  except  the  Edinburgh,  directs  the  distilh 
tion  of  vinegar  to  be  oonducted  in  glass  vessels;  but  it  is  generally  distille 
in  a  copper  alembic  furnished  with  a  pewier  wonn  as  a  refrigermtor.  Tb 
use  of  thèse  metals,  however,  is  hazardo«i8,  on  aceount  of  tne  danger  < 
metallic  imprégnation.  Mr.  Brande  has  suggested  that  the  refrigerato 
might  be  made  of  very  thin  «ilver,  a  métal  net  aeted  on  by  acetic  aoid  of  aa; 
strength.    If  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  head  and  worm  should  be  o 
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earthenwua.  Empyreuma  is  effectually  prevented  hy  distilling  by 
if  8team. 

irties.  Distilled  vinegrar  is  a  limpid,  eoloarless  liquid,  of  a  weak 
taste  and  sinell,  less  agreeable  than  ihose  of  conimon  vinegar.  Il  ia 
volatilized  by  heat.  It  is  not  a  perfectiy  pure  solution  of  aceiic  acid 
';  but  contains  a  portion  of  organic  matter  which  risea  in  the  distilla- 
t  is  on  account  of  the  partial  décomposition  of  this  impurity,  tbat 
vinegar,  when  saturated  with  an  alkalii  is  liable  to  become  of  a 
or  brownish  colour.  When  distilled  in  metallic  vessels,  it  is  apt  to 
traces  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin.  Copper  is  detected,  after  saiurating^ 
imonia,  by  the  addition  of  ferrôcyanuret  of  potassium,  which  pro- 
brown  cloud  ;  lead  by  iodide  of  potassium,  which'  occasions  a  yellow 
ite  ;  and  tin  by  a  solution  of  ehloride  of  gold,  which  causes  a  purplish 
ace.  The  two  'latter  metals  are  discovered  aiso  by  sujphuretted 
:n,  which  occasions  a  dark-coloured  precipitate.  The  non-action  of 
;  proves  the  absence  of  mêlais  generally.  Distilled  vinegar  sboald 
lither  an  empyreumatic  tasie  nor  a  sulphurous  smell.  As  usually 
i,  however,  it  is  somewhat  empyreumatic.  Malt  vinegar  contains  a 
roportion  of  solphuric  acid  ;  but,  when  it  is  distilled,  Uiis  acid  does 
le  over.  If,  however,  sulphuric  acid  should  be  accidentally  présent 
led  vinegar,  it.  may  be  detected  by  ehloride  of  barium  or  acétate  of 
T  muriatic  aoid  be  présent,  it  may  be  shown  by  a  precipitate  being 
with  nitrate  of  silver  ;  and  if  nitric  acid  be  an  impurity,  the  vinegar 
isess  the  property,  by  digestion,  of  dissolving  siiver,  which  may  b« 
afterwards  by  muriatic  acid. 

cal  Fropertieg  and  Vus.  The  médical  propertiea  of  distilled  vine» 
the  same  as  those  of  comraon  vinegar  (See  •âcetum)  ;  but  the  former, 
urer,  and  not  liable  to  spontaneous  décomposition,  is  préférable  for 
Mutical  purposes.  It  is  employed  as  the  basis,  with  but  few  excep- 
'  tlie  two  classes  of  préparations  called  "  Vinegars"  and  "  OxymeU." 
°rep.  Emplastrum  Ammoniac!,  Lond.,  £a.;  Hydrargyri  Acetas, 
Liqnor  Ammoniae  Acetatis,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Ozymel,  DtA.f 
Acetas,  Dub.}  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Liquor,  Dub.;  Potasse  Acetas, 
loùtB  Acetas,  Dub.}  Syrupus  Allii,  V.  S.}  Ungueatum  Fiumbi  Com- 
,  Lond.  B. 

:TUM  CANTHARIDIS.  (Epispasticum.)  Lond.  Acktum 
ARiDis,  Ed.  Vinegar  of  Spanish  Fîtes, 
ie  of  Spanish  Plies,  in  powder,  two  ounce»}  Acetic  Acid  a  pint 
al  measure).  Macerate  the  Spanish  Plies  with  the  Acid  for  eigbt 
;casionally  shaking.  Pinally  express  and  filter."  Lond. 
ce  of  Cantharides,  in  powder,  Ihree  ounces}  Acetic  kcid  Jivejluid' 
Pyroligneous  Acid  fiftetn  fluidouncti}  Euphorbium,  in  coarse 
,  half  an  ounce.  Mix  the  acids,  add  the  powders,  macerate  for 
»ys,  strain  and  express  strougly,  and  filter  the  liquor."  Ed. 
préparation  is  intended  exdusively  for  external  use,  as  a  speedy 
lie.  It  is  said,  when  lightly  applied  by  a  brush,  to  act  as  a  rubefa- 
md  when  rubbed  freely  upon  the  skin  for  three  minutes,  to  be  foU 
in  two  or  three  boors,  by  full  vesication.  The  pain  produced  by 
lication,  though  more  severe,  is  also  more  transient  than  Ihat  which 
from  the  blistering  cerate.  From  expérimenta  made  by  Mr.  Red- 
t  may  be  inferred  that  the  préparation  proves  epispastic  chieây  if  not 
'ely  in  conséquence  of  its  acetic  acid,  and  that  it  contains  little  of  the 
rinciple  of  the  Aies.  {Lond.  Pluma.  TVmaaU.,  Oct.,  1S41.)  W. 
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ACETUM  COLCHICI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Vinegar  < 
Colchicum. 

"  Take  of  [dried]  Colchicum  Root,  bruised,  two  ounces;  Distillcd  Vin 
gtT  iwo  pinlt }  A\coho\  a  Jluidounce.  Macerate  the  Colchicum  Root  wi 
the  Distilied  Vinegar,  in  a  close  glass  vessel,  for  seven  days  ;  tlien  ezpre: 
the  liquor,  and  set  it  by  ihat  the  dregs  may  subside  ;  lasdy,  pour  off  the  de 
Itquor,  and  add  ihe  Alcohol. 

"  Vinegar  of  Colchicum  may  al»o  be  prepared  by  maoerating  the  Colch 
eum  Root,  in  coarse  powder,  with  a  pint  of  Distilied  Vinegar  for  two  day 
then  putting  the  mixture  into  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  gradually  pou 
ing  in  Distilied  Vinegar  until  the  quantity  of  filtered  liquor  equals  two  pint 
and  lasily  adding  the  Alcohol. 

"In  Ihe  above  processes,  Dilute<I  Acetic  Acid  mar  be  substituted  fi 
Distilied  Vinegar."  U.  S. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  CoUeget  direct  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  boll 
aixteen  fluidounces  of  distilied  vinegar,  and  a  fluidounce  of  proof  spirit  ;  t) 
Dublin  Collège,  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  bulb,  a  pint  of  distilied  vinegar,  ar 
8  fluidounce  of  proof  spirit;  ail  macerate  for  three  days,  and  proceed  i 
direcled  in  the  first  process  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmacopœia,  ezcepl  that  tl 
Edinburgh  Collège  filters  the  expressed  liquid,  iostead  of  clarifying  it  b 
rest  and  décantation.  The  resulting  préparations  may  be  considered  i 
identical  with  each  other,  and  with  the  American  ;  as  the  dried  bulb  of  oi 
ahops  is  probably  not  on  an  average  much  stranger  than  the  fresh  bulb  i 
Europe,  and  the  proof  spirit  of  the  British  Collèges  is  équivalent  to  litt 
more  than  half  its  bulk  of  our  officinal  alcohol. 

Vinegar- is  an  excellent  solveot  of  the  active  principle  of  colchieam;  ac 
the  organic  alkali  of  the  latter  loses  none  of  its  efficacy  by  combiuation  wil 
the  acetic  acid  of  the  former.  The  use  of  ihe  alcohol  is  simply  to  retard  Û 
apontaneous  décomposition  to  which  this,  like  most  of  the  other  medicatc 
vinegars,  is  liable. 

Médical  Use».  This  préparation  has  been  extoUed  as  a  diuretic  in  drops] 
and  may  be  given  in  goût,  rheumatism,  and  neuralgia;  but  the  wines  ( 
colchicum  are  usually  preferred.  It  is  recommended  by  Scudamore  to  t 
given  in  connexion  with  magnesia,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  of  tt 
menstruum.     The  dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

ACETUM  OPII.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Vinegar  of  Opium.  Blac 
Drop. 

"Take  of  Opium,. in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces;  Nutmeg,  in  coars 
powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Saffron  half  an  ounce;  Sugar  twelve  ottnces 
Distilied  Vinegar  a  sufficient  quantity.  Digest  the  Opium,  Nutmeg,  an 
Saffron  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  Distilied  Vinegar,  on  a  sand-bath,  with 
gentle  heat,  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  strain.  Digest  the  residue  with  a 
equal  quantity  of  Distilied  Vinegar,  in  the  same  manner,  for  twenty-fot 
hours.  Then  put  the  whole  into  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  retur 
the  filtered  liquor,  as  it  passes,  until  it  cornes  away  quite  clear.  When  th 
filtration  shall  hâve  ceased,  pour  Distilied  Vinegar  gradually  upon  the  ms 
terials  remaining  in  the  instrument,  until  the  whole  quantity  of  filtered  liquo 
equals  three  pints.  Iiastly,  add  the  Sugar,  and,  by  means  of  a  water  bath 
evaporate  to  three  pints  and  four  fluidounces. 

"In  the  above  process,  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  may  be  substituted  for  Di« 
tilled  Vinegar."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Opium /our  ounces;  Distilied  Vinegar  aixteen  fluidouneet 
Cut  the  Ophim  into  small  fragments,  triturate  it  into  a  pulp  with  a  Utile  of  thi 
Vinegar,  add  the  rest  of  the  Vinegar,  macerate  in  a  cloaed  veasel  for  sevei 
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d  agitate  occasionaQr.  Then  strain  and  expreaa  atroagly,  and  fiiter 
Mr."  £d. 

Dublin  proceaa  is  esaentially  the  same  as  the  EcUaburgh,  which  waa 
from  iu 

rinegar  of  opinm  haa  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopœiaa  aa 
iion  of,  or  subatitute  for  a  préparation  «bich  bas  been  long  in  aae 
le  name  of  Lancaster  or  Quaker'»  black  drop,  or  simply  black  drop. 
nula  of  the  firat  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  waa  eo  déficient 
9ion,  and  consequently  so  uncertain  in  ils  résulta,  that  it  was.aban- 
1  ihe  second  édition;  bat,  aa  this  objection  was  obviated  in  a  process 
Charlea  Ellia,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Phannacj  (vol. 
i  202),  and  aa  the  préparation  eoatinued  to  enjoy  s  considérable 
if  profeaaional  and  popular  favonr,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  reatoie 
officinal  rank  at  the  last  révision  of  the  Pharmacopœia.  The  U.  8. 
above  given  ia  eaeenlially  that  of  Mr.  Ellis.  It  is,  we  think,  pn- 
D  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  formula.  In  the  latter  we  cannot  bat 
that  there  is  some  waste  of  opium  ;  as  Dr.  Montgomerj,  in  his  ob- 
is on  the  Dublin  Pharmacopœia,  states  that  twenty  drops  are  equi- 
)  thirty  of  the  common  tineture  of  opium,  tbough,  in  the  préparation 
atter,  aomewhat  less  than  one-third  the  quantity  of  opium  is  used. 
non  distilled  vinegar  is  often  very  weak,  it  would  be  beat  to  employ 
ine  vinegar,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Ellis.  The  chief  advantage  of  thie 
■op  over  laudanum  is,  probably,  that  the  meconate  of  morphia  ia 
d  by  the  acetic  acid  into  the  acétate  ;  though  this  has  not  been  posi- 
roved.     In  the  original  process,  published  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  who 

among  the  papers  of  a  relative  of  the  proprietor  in  England,  ver- 
•  the  juice  of  the  wild  crab,  was  employed  inalead  of  vinegar.  Other 
e  acida  aiso  favourably  modify  the  narcotic  opération  of  opium  ;  and 
lice  haa  been  employed  in  a  similar  manner  with  vinegar  or  veijuice, 
laps  not  less  advautageously.* 

rinegar  of  opium  may  sometimea  be  advantageously  used  when  opitnn 
'  the  tineture,  in  conséquence  of  peculiarity  in  the  diaease  or  in  th« 
lion  of  the  patient,  occasions  so  much  headache,  nausea,  or  nerroiu 
,  aa  to  render  ita  employment  inconvénient  if  not  impossible.    It 

ail  the  anodyne  and  soporific  properties  of  the  narcotic,  with  lésa 
f  to  produce  thèse  disagreeable  efiects,  at  least  in  many  instances, 
about  double  the  strength  of  laudanum,  six  and  a  half  minims  con- 
:fae  soluble  parts  of  about  one  grain  of  opium,  aupposing  the  drag  to 
)Ietely  exhausted  by  the  menstruum.  The  dose  may  be  stated  at 
ren  to  ten  dropa  or  minims.  W. 

;TUM   SCILLJE.    U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Vinegar  of 

te  ofSquilI,  bmised,_/ÔMr  ounces;  Distilled  Vinegar  twopirtts;  Alco- 
ùdounce.     Maoerate  the  Squill  with  the  Distilled  Vinegar,  in  a  close 

following  il  the  formala  K>ven  in  (he  firit  édition  of  tlie  U.  S.  Pbarmaeopoeis. 
Opium  half  a  pound;  Vinegar  tkrte  pinte;  Nutmeg,  broised,  one  ounee  and  a 
Von  half  an  aunce.  Boil  them  to  a  proper  conaistence  ;  tlien  add  Sugar  four 
Veast  mejluidounee.  Digest  (or  aeven  weeka.then  place  in  the  open  air  ontit 
m  a  iyrup  ;  Ustiy,  decanl,  fiiter,  and  bottle  it  up,  adding  a  liule  lugar  to  each 
Tbe  boiling  to  a  proper  eontiitenee,  ihe  digestion  io  the  open  air  until  a  tyrup 
l,  ond  Ihe  addition  of  a  lillle  $vgar  to  each  bottle,  are  ail  indefinile  directions, 
uat  Icad  to  nncertain  reaulti.  IndependentI;  ofthis  want  of  précision,  the  point 
the  old  procem  ehiefly  diffcrafrom  that  at  présent  officinal  is  that,  in  the  former, 
ion  ia  inducad  bj  the  addition  of  yeaat  Bat  fermentiition  iê  of  «ary  doobtfal 
iie  procew  ;  at  least  its  advaDtages  bave  not  been  proved. 
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Slasi  vessel,  for  seven  days  ;  then  express  the  liqnor,  and  set  it  by  that  tl 
regs  may  subside  ;  iastly,  pour  off  the  dear  liquid,  and  add  the  Alcohol. 

"  Vinegar  of  Sqaill  may  also  be  prepared  by  maceratiug  the  Squill, 
coarse  powder,  wiih  a  pint  of  diatilled  Vinegar  for  two  days,  then  putlii 
the  mixture  into  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  gradually  pouring  in  D 
tilled  Vinegar  until  the  quaatity  of  filtered  liquoi  equals  two  pints,  and  last 
adding  the  alcohol. 

"  In  the  above  processes,  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  may  be  substituted  for  D 
taied  Vinegar."  O.  S. 

The  London  Collège  directs  fifleen  ounces  of  recently  dried  squill,  t 
pints  (Impérial  measure)  of  diatilled  vinegar,  ha^  a  pirU  (Imp.  meas.) 
proof  spirit,  and  macération  with  a  gende  heat  for  twenty-four  hours.  T 
Edinburgk  Collège  directs  five  ounces  of  dried  squill,  two  pints  (Im 
meaa.)  of  distilled  vinegar,  three  fluidounces  of  proof  spirit,  and  maceratii 
for  seven  days.  The  Dublin  Collège  takes  half  a  pound  of  recently  dri 
■quill,  three  pints  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  four  jluidounees  of  rectifi 
spirit  ;  and  macérâtes  for  seven  days. 

In  the  United  States  process  by  displacement,  the  whole  of  the  vinegar  ei 
ployed  in  the  macération,  and  introduced  with  the  squill  into  the  instrumei 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  mass,  before  the  fresh  portion  of  vinegar 
added.  The  préparations  of  the  several  Pharmacopoeias  are  so  nearly  tl 
same  that,  for  ail  practical  purposes,  they  may  be  considered  identical.  Tl 
proportion  of  alcohol  is  rather  less  in  the  United  States  formula  than 
either  of  the  others.  In  the  formula  of  the  French  Codex  there  is  non 
but  the  vinegar  is  stronger  than  ours.  The  only  object  of  the  alcohol  is 
retard  the  décomposition  of  the  vinegar  of  squill  ;  «hile  its  présence  is  met 
eally  injurious  by  rendering  the  préparation  too  stimulaiing.  It  is  best,  thei 
fore,  to  prépare  the  vinegar  of  squill  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities,  so 
to  require  little  alcohol  for  its  préservation.  In  the  préparation  of  the  ox 
mel  and  syrup  of  squill,  for  which  purpose  the  vinegar  is  chiefly  used 
this  country,  it  should  be  employed  without  alcohol.  The  vinegar  of  squ 
deposits,  upon  standing,  a  precipitate  which  conaists,  according  to  Vogel, 
citrate  oflime  and  tannic  acid. 

Médical  Uses.  This  préparation  has  ail  the  properties  of  the  squill 
substance,  and  is  occasionally  prescribed  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant 
varions  forma  of  dropsy  and  of  pulmonary  diseases;  but  the  oxymel  ai 
syrup  are  usually  preferred,  as  they  keep  better  and  are  less  unpieaaant 
the  taste.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  fiuidrachms  ;  but  the  latl 
qnantity  would  be  apt  to  produce  vomiting.  It  should  be  given  in  cinAamo 
water,  minl-water,  or  some  other  aromatic  liquid  calculated  to  conceal  i 
taste  and  obviate  its  nauseating  efiecu 

Off".  Prep.  Mistura  Cascarillœ  Oomposita,  Lond.}  Oxymel  Scill»,  VA 
JLond.,  Dub.;  Syrupus  Scillje,  U.  S.,  Éd.  W. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM  CAMPHORATUM.  Ed.,  Dub.  Cati 
phorated  Jlcelic  jicid. 

"  Take  of  Acetic  Acid  »tx  ftuidouncts  [six  fluidounces  and  a  half.  Ed.' 
Caraphor  half  an  ounces  Rectified  Spirit  a  sufficient  quantity.  Reduce  tl 
eamphor  to  powder  by  means  of  the  spirit  ;  then  add  tlie  acid,  and  dissolve. 
Dub. 

The  use  of  the  alcohol  is  siroply  to  facilitate  the  pulverizalion  of  tl 
eamphor,  and  a  few  drops  are  sufficient.  Acetic  acid  in  its  concentrât) 
State  readily  dissolves  eamphor.  In  this  préparation,  the  whole  of  the  cac 
phor  is  taken  up  by  the  acid.    la  conséquence  of  the  powerful  chemic 
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r  the  solation,  and  its  extrême  volatility,  it  should  be  kept  in  glass 
icuratelj  litted  with  ground  stoppera. 

lorated  acetic  acid  is  an  exceedingly  pungent  perfnnie,  whieh,  when 
p  the  nostrils,  produces  a  strongly  excitant  impression,  and  maj  be 
ly  resorted  ■  to  in  cases  of  fainting  or  nervous  debility.  It  is  an 
lubstitute  for  Henry's  aromalic  apirit  of  vinegar. 
othecaries*  Hall,  in  London,  an  aromatic  vinegar  is  prepared  by 
;  the  oils  of  cloves,  lavender,  rosemary,  and  calamus,  in  bighly 
ited  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  officinal 
lied  acetic  acid,  being  dropped  on  sponge  and  kept  in  smelling 
A  similar  préparation  may  be  made  extemporaneously  by  adding 
hm  of  acétate  of  potassa  contained  in  a  stoppere^bottle,  three  drops 
■  more  of  the  aromatic  volatile  oils,  and  twenty  drops  of  sulpburic 
treira'i  Mat.  Med.) 

paration  called  Marseille»  vinegar,  or  thieves'  vinegar  {vinaigre 
ret  voleurs),  consisting  essentially  of  vinegar  impregnaied   with 

substances,  was  formerly  esteemed  a  prophylactic  against  the 
id  other  contagions  diseases.  It  is  said  to  hâve  derived  its  name 
itation  from  the  circumstance  that  four  thieves,  who,  during  the 
t  Marseilles,  had  plundered  the  dea^  bodies  with  impunity,  con- 
pon  the  condition  of  a  pardon,  that  they  owed  their  safety  to  the  use 
'he  aromatic  acetic  acid  of  the  former  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia 
ided  as  a  simplification  of  this  nostrum.  It  waa  made  by  macerating 
ik  an  ounce  of  rosemary,  an  ounce  of  sage,  half  an  ounce  of  laven- 
half  a  drachm  of  clov«s,  with  two  pounds  of  distilled  vinegar,  then 
ig  the  liqnor  and  filtering.  Origanum  was  afterwards  snbstituted 
and  thirty  fluidounces  of  acetvé  acid  for  the  two  ponnda  of  distilled 

In  the  last  édition  of  the  Pharmacopœia  the  préparation  bas  been 
id.  In  the  présent  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  hardly  necesaary  to 
that  neither  the  original  nostmm,  nor  its  substitnte,  bas  any  other 
r  protecting  the  System  against  disease  than  such  as  may  dépend 
ghtly  stimulant  properties,  and  its  influence  over  the  imagination. 

W. 

ACIDA. 

Acids. 

in  chemical  classification,  are  those  compounds  which  are  capable 
g  in  definite  proportions  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  ordinary  metallic 
vith  the  efiect  of  producing  a  combination,  in  which  the  properties 
natiluenls  are  mutualiy  destroyed.  Such  combinations  are  said  to 
al,  and  are  denominaled  salts.  Most  acids  hâve  a  sour  taste,  and 
the  power  of  changing  vegetable  blues  to  red;  and  though  thèse 
18  are  by  no  means  constant,  y  et  they  afiford  a  ready  means  of  detect- 
:,  applicable  in  practice  to  most  cases.  The  above  explanation  of 
'6  of  an  acid  is  that  usually  given;  but,  according  to  strict  définition, 

compounds  having  a  strong  electro-negative  energy,  and,  therefore, 
ig  a  powerful  affinity  for  électro-positive  compounds,  such  as  alka- 
ihs,  and  ordinary  oxides.  It  is  this  antagonism  in  the  electrical 
1  of  thèse  two  great  classes  of  chemical  compounds  that  gives  risa 
nutual  affinity,  which  is  so  much  the  stronger  as  the  contrast  in  this 
s  greater.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  electro-negative  compound 
I  an  oxidized  body,  but  by  no  means  necessarily  so.  When  an  acid 
.  coDtain  ozygen,  hydrogen  ia  usually  prescBU    Thèse  peculiaritie* 
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in  compositton  hare  given  rise  to  the  diTtsion  ù(  aetds  b^  losw  writera  ii 
oxaàds  and  hydractdt.  VegetMt  aeida,  for  the  moel  part,  coDtain  bo 
oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  number  of  acids  uaed  in  medicine  is  sroall  ;  bat  among  tbese  are 
be  found  examplea  of  the  ihree  kinds  above  mentieoed..  fi. 

ACIDUM  ACETICUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.    Jitetic  Jicic 

"  Take  of  Acétate  of  Soda,  in  powder,  a  pmmdg  Sulphvric  Acid  half 
pound;  Red  Oxide  of  I.ead  a  drachm.  Pour  the  Sulphurie  Acid  into 
glass  retort,  and  çrsdually  add  the  Acelate  of  Soda  ;  then,  by  means  of 
aand-bath,  distil  with  a  moderate  beat,  into  a  glass  receiver,  till  the  residau 
becomes  dry.  Mix  the  resulting  liquid  vrith  the  Red  Oxide  of  Lead,  ai 
•gain  distil,  with  a  moderato  beat,  to  dryness."  U.  S.  The  sp.  gr.  of  \\ 
acid  is  1-06,  and  100  grains  of  it  saturale  83-6  grains  of  crystaliized  bio 
bonate  of  potassa. 

"  Take  of  Acétate  of  Soda  ttoo  poundê;  Sulphuric  Acid  nine  otmce 
Distilled  WAlet  nine  fluidounce»  [Impérial  meaaurel.  Add  the  Sulphui 
Acid,  first  mixed  with  the  Water,  to  the  Acétate  of  Soda  put  into  a  gh 
retort  ;  then  let  the  acid  distil  from  a  sand-bath.  Care  is  to  be  taken  th 
the  beat  be  not  too  great  towards  the  end."  Lond.  The  epecific  gravity 
this  acid  is  1-048,  and  100  grains  of  it  saturate  87  grains  of  crystaliized  c: 
bonate  of  soda. 

"  Take  of  Acétate  of  Potassa  one  hvmdred  parts  }  Sulphuric  Acid  Jlfi 
ttoo  parts.     Put  the  acid  into  a  tubnlated  retori,  and,  at  difierent  intervais 
time,  add  the  Aeetate  of  Potassa,  waiting  after  each  addition  until  the  mi 
tore  becomes  cool.     Lastly,  with  a  moderate  beat,  distil  the  acid  until  tl 
residunm  is  dry.     The  spécifie  gravity  of  this  acid  is  r074."  Dub. 

*'  Take  of  Acétate  of  Lead  any  eonvenient  quantity  ;  heat  it  graduai 
in  a  porcelain  basin,  by  means  of  a  bath  of  oil  or  fusible  métal  (8  tin,  4  lea 
8  bismuth^,  to  820"  F.;  and  stir  till  the  fused  mass  concrètes  again  :  pulvc 
ize  this  wnen  cold,  and  heat  the  powder  again  to  320°,  with  fréquent  «tirrin 
till  the  particles  cease  to  accrete.  Add  six  ouneeê  of  the  powder  to  nr 
JhMdraehmt  and  a  htdf  of  Pure  Sulphurie  acid,  contained  in  a  glass  malrasi 
attach  a  proper  tube  and  refrigeratory,  and  distil  from  a  fusible  métal  ba 
with  a  heat  of  320°  to  complète  dryness.  Agitate  the  distilled  liquid  with 
ftw  grain»  of  Red  Oxide  of  Lead  to  remove  a  little  sulphurons  acid,  allô 
the  vessel  to  rest  a  few  minutes,  pour  off  the  clear  liqoor  and  redistil  i 
The  densily  is  commonly  from  1-063  to  1*065,  but  roust  not  exceed  1-0685. 
Ed. 

Thèse  proeesses  are  intended  to  fumish  a  strong  acetic  acid.  The  Uniti 
Statea,  London,  and  Dublin  formulée  are  similar,  consisling  in  the  decon 
position  of  the  acétate  of  soda  or  of  potassa  by  sulphuric  acid.  A  sulpha 
of  the  aikali  is  forraed,  and  the  disengaged  acetic  acid  distils  over.  Tt 
aeetate  of  soda,  however,  is  on  several  accounts  the  best  sait  for  decompos 
tion.  Its  advantages  are,  ite  uniform  composition  in  the  crystaliized  stati 
its  giving  rise  to  a  residuary  sait  (sulphate  of  soda)  easily  washed  ont  of  th 
retort,  and  the  abundance  in  which  it  can  be  oblained  from  the  mannfacturei 
of  pyroligneous  acid.  (See  Sodx  Actta».)  On  the  other  hand,  acétate  < 
potassa  is  a  déliquescent  sait,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  coirtain  a  variabl 
quantity  of  water,  and  to  yield  an  acid  of  variable  strength.  Besides,  th 
residue  of  the  proeess  (sulphate  of  potassa)  is  not  so  easily  remored  fror 
fhe  retort.  In  either  proeess  the  acetic  acid  is  apt  to  pass  orer  contaminate 
with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurons  acid,  which,  howerer,  may  be  remore 
by  a  redistiltation  from  a  little  red  oxide  of  lead,  as  is  drrected  in  the  U.S 
piooess.   In  the  Edinburgk  proeess,  acétate  of  Ie«d  is  fifsi  fireed  from  water  o 
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ition  hj  beat,  and  then  distilled  with  ralphnric  acid  which  cona- 
i  the  protoxide  of  lead,  and  sets  free  the  acetic  acid  which  distiU 
I  a  boiling  température  is  not  convenient  for  drying,  nor  suiRcient 
iposing  the  acétate  of  lead,  the  requisite  température  is  obtaiaed 
of  oil  or  fusible  métal.  The  red  oxide  of  lead  removes  the  sul- 
icid  by  combining  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  sulphate  of 
of  lead,  by  a  transfer  of  ozygen  from  the  oxide  to  the  acid.  Thia 
when  carefully  conducted,  furoishes  an  acid  of  the  maximam 
jonsisting  of  one  eq.  of  dry  acid,  and  one  of  water. 
proceeding  to  compare  the  différent  officinal  acetic  aeids  as  to 
:  is  necessary  to  explain  the  nomenclature  adopted  in  the  several 
pœias,  which  is  somewhat  confused.  AU  thèse  acids  may  be 
n  three  divisions,  according  as  their  density  is  high,  low,  or  inter- 
The  following  table  présents  a  view  of  their  names  and  densities. 


ICID. 

U.S. 

JUmI. 

Ed. 

Dub. 

off. 

Acidoin     Aceti- 

CUID. 

Sp.  gT.  1-063  to 
1065. 

Acidam  Pyrolig. 

nenm. 
Sp.gr.  1-0S4. 

il. 

iatfi? 

Acidam     Aceti- 

eom. 
Sp.  gr.  1-0& 

Acidnin     Accti. 
CDin  Dilutum. 

Acidum     Aceti- 

com. 
Sp.  et.  1048. 

Acidam     Aceti- 

com. 
3p.  gr.  1-074. 

: 

table  it  is  shown  that  the  name  "Acidum  Aceticum"  meaos  in  the 

I  Pharmacopœia  the  acid  «f  maximum  strength,  and  in  the  otber 
ipœias,  the  acid  diluted  with  water  in  various  degrees.  The  acid 
ingth  was  injudiciously  adopted,  as  an  officinal  préparation,  by  the 

II  Collège.  Il  is  too  powerful  for  oonrenient  médicinal  employa 
1  unnecessary  in  the  formulas  for  camphorated  acetic  acid,  vinegar 
h  Aies,  and  creasote  mixture,  the  only  ones  in  which  it  is  em> 

the  Collège.  Its  density  is  given  with  great'want  of  précision, 
tated  to  vary  commonly  from  1-063  to  1*065,  but  must  not  exceed 
In  other  words,  the  acid  may  vary  from  maximum  strength  to  cou- 
per cent,  of  water.  The  intermediate  acid  varies  in  density,  as 
he  table,  according  to  the  following  nnmbers — 1-074  Jhib.,  l-Ofl 
48  Lond.,  1-034  Éd.  Dr.  Christisoncon.siders  the  name  "Acidum 
"  as  belonging  only  to  the  strongest  possible  acid,  and  objecta  to 
ition  to  the  intermediate  acid  (injudiciously  called  pyroligneous  acid 
linburgh  Collège),  because  it  contains  water  in  dilution.  It  is  im- 
>  attain  eniire  précision  in  pharmaceutical  nomenclature;  and  heaec 
of  an  acid  may  be  conventionally  applied  to  it  when  not  of  fuU 
just  as  the  name  "Acidum  Hydrocyanicum"  is  given  to  médicinal 
eid  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  without  meaning  the  anhydroua 
le  weak  acid  (Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum)  is  peculiar  lo  the  U.  S. 
ipceia,  and  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  article, 
lecific  gravity  of  acetic  acid  increases  with  the  strength  up  to  the 
f  1-0735  (maximum),  after  which  it  decreases  until  it  reaches 
s  density  of  the  strongest  acid.  The  following  table,  condensed 
given  by  Pereira,  on  the  authority  of  Mohr,  as  containing  the  most 
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récent  expérimenta,  ezhibits  the  sp.  gr.  of  acetie  acid  of  difièrent  strengi 
The  officinal  and  conomercial  acids  are  noted  opposite  to  their  several  de 
lies,  and  the  correspond  ing  number  in  the  column  on  the  left  gives  the  | 
centage  o( prolohydrated  acid  in  each. 


Per  cent 
of  acid. 

Spécifie  gravity. 

Per  ceol.i              _      .„    „ 
ofacid.  1             Spécifie  G  ravity. 

100 
99 
97 
90 
80 
70 
60 
54 
50 
40 

}:»«JAceac.cid,BA 

1068 

1073 

10735  Mazimom  dcnaity. 

1-070 

1067 

1063 

1060  Acetie  acid,  U.S. 

1051 

39 
37 

33 

30 
25 
30 
10 
5 
4 

1-050  Engllkh  pvruligneooi  i 
1048  Acetie  acid, /x)nd. 

1040 

1-034  Pyroligneous  acid.  Ed. 

1-027 

I-0I5 

1-006 

1005  Di8lillrd  vinegar,  Ed^l 

The  maximam  density  hère  given  on  the  authority  of  Mohr  (1*0735^ 
considerably  lower  than  that  fixed  by  Mollerat  (1.079'),  and  agrées  1 
with  the  détermination  of  Dr.  T.  Thomson  (1-0713),  which  is  still  loi 
Up  to  the  spécifie  graviiy  1-062,  the  density  of  acetie  acid  is  a  pretty  ai 
rate  index  of  its  strength;  but  above  that  spécifie  gravity,  two  acids  of 
ferent  strengths  may  coïncide  in  density.  Thus,  by  the  table,  it  is  seen 
an  acid  weighing  1-063  may  be  either  the  strongest  possible  liquid  acid 
an  acid  containing  only  *4  per  cent,  of  such.acid.  The  ambiguity  maj 
removed  by  dilating  the  acid  with  a  portion  of  water,  when,  if  the  den 
be  increased,  the  given  spécimen  is  the  stronger  acid  of  the  two  haring 
Mme  density.  A  note  referring  to  the  Dublin  acetie  acid  is  excladed  f 
the  table,  on  account  of  its  density  being  given  ai  a  higher  number  (1.0 
than  even  the  maximum  of  Mohr.  The  density  of  English  and  Sc( 
pyroligneous  acid  (pure  acetie  acid  from  wood)  is  given  on  the  authorit; 
Dr.  Christison. 

The  process  adopted  in  the  French  Codex  for  obtaining  acetie  acid 
the  distillation  to  dryness  of  the  acétate  of  copper  (cryatals  of  Yen 
The  distillation  must  be  performed  in  a  stoneware  retort,  and  is  descri 
in  détail  by  Thenard.  The  water  of  cryatallization  of  the  sait  being  evs 
rated  before  the  acid  begins  to  rise,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  for 
liquid,  necessary  to  hold  the  éléments  of  the  acetie  acid  together.  Âcc< 
ingly,  a  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  being  resolved  into  water,  an 
compound  called  acétone  or  pyroacetic  spirit,  which  gives  to  the  aci 
peculiar  fragrant  smell.  For  an  account  of  acétone  and  of  its  médical  a[ 
cations,  see  ^ppendix. 

Properties.  The  acetie  acid  of  the  United  States,  London  and  Du 
Pharmacopœias  is  a  colourless,  inflammable,  volatile  liquid,  having  an  a 
taste,  and  fragrant,  pungent  smell.  It  unités  in  ail  proportions  with  wa 
and  dissolves  to  a  certain  extent  in  alcohol.  It  is  incompatible  with 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  both  pure  and  carbonated,  with  metallic  oxii 
and  most  substances  acted  on  by  other  acids.  It  is  whoUy  volatilized 
heat,  and  yields  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  sil 
The  présence  of  copper,  lead,  or  tin  may  be  detected  by  neutralizing  the  : 
with  amraonia,  and  testing  saccessively  with  ferrocyanuret  of  potassii 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  manner  expiai 
under  Acetum  Lestillatum.    This  officinal  acid  consista  of  the  strooj 
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cetie  acid,  diluted  with  a  variable  qnantity  of  water.  As  w  shown 
ible  jast  given,  the  United  States  acid  contains  50  per  cent,  of  water 
on,  and  the  London,  63  per  cent  The  dilution  of  the  Dublin  acid 
«  estimated  from  Mohr's  table,  but  calculated  from  Mollerat's  results, 
ns  33;  per  cent,  of  water.  The  saturating  strength  of  the  United 
nd  London  acids  is  given  under  their  respective  formulas.  The  cor- 
ing  acid  of  the  Edinimrgh  Collège,  called  pyroligneotu  acid  hy  the 

is  described  at  page  41. 

hydrated  acetic  acid  {Acidutn  Aceticum,  Ed.,  glacial  acetie  tuid, 
al  vinegar)  is  a  colourless,  volatile,  infiaramable  liquid,  possessing 
ive  taste,  and  an  acid,  pungent,  and  refreshing  smell.     At  the  tem- 

of  about  40°  it  becomes  a  crystalline  solid.  Ils  sp.gr.  is  1*063. 
imaly  of  its  having  first  an  increasing  and  then  a  decreasing  density 
ution  with  water,  has  been  already  noticed.  Acetic  acid  possesses 
perty  of  dissolving  a  number  of  substances,  such  as  volatile  oils, 
r,  gluten,  resins  and  gnm-resins,  fibrin,  albumen,  iic.  As  it  attracts 
|r  from  the  atmosphère,  it  shonid  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles. 
nnatioas  with  salifiable  bases  are  called  acétates.  It  consists  of  one 
ry  acid  51,  and  one  of  water  0=60.  The  dry  acid  is  composed  of 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  its  formula  is  C^IIgO,. 
cal  Properlies  and  Uses.  Acetic  acid  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  rube- 
Owing  to  its  volatiiity  and  pungency,  its  vapour  is  frequently 
to  the  nostrils  as  an  excitant  in  syncope,  asphyxia,  and  headache. 
smployed  in  this  manner,  it  is  generally  added  to  a  small  portion  of 
I  of  potassa,  so  as  to  moisten  the  sait,  and  the  mixture  is  put  in  small 
»ttles  with  ground  stoppera.  The  concentrated  acid  is  only  used 
ly,  and  acts  as  a  rubefacient,  vesicant,  or  CAustic,  according  to  the 
if  time  it  is  applied.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
des,  when  a  speedy  blister  is  desired;  as,  for  example,  in  croup, 
at,  and  other  cases  of  internai  inflammation.  It  may  be  applied  by 
if  blotting  paper  or  cambric  moistened  with  the  acid.  It  is  a  good 
ion  to  warts  and  coms,  the  vitality  of  which  it  frequently  destroys. 
lo  a  valuable  remedy  in  scaldhead.  The  différent  officinal  acetic 
e  necessarily  différent  in  their  médical  applications.  For  producing 
r,  the  Edinburgh  acid  is  unneeessarily  strong,  and  the  London  toc 

°rep.  Acetum  Cantharidis,  Lond.;  Acidum  Aceticum  Camphoratam, 
Àcidam  Aceticum  Diiutum,  U.  S.;  Extractum  Golchici  Aceticum, 
Morphiae  Acetas,  U.  S,,  Lond.}  Oxymel,  Lond.;  Plumbi  Acelas, 
Potassœ  Acetas,  U.  S.,  Lond.}  Zinci  Acelas,  U.  S. 
Prep.  of  Acidum  Aceticum,  Ed.  Acetum  Cantharidis  ;  Acidum 
m  Camphoratum;  Mistura  Creasoti.  B. 

DUM  ACETICUM  DILUTUM.  U.  S.  Diluted  Acetie  Acid. 
ke  of  Acetic  Acid  half  a  pint;  Distilled  Water  _/îi;e /rin/».     Mil 

acid  resulting  from  the  above  formula  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
icopœia.  The  object  of  having  this  préparation,  is  to  possess  a  weak 
I  of  pure  acetic  acid,  which  may  be  substituted  for  distilled  vinegar 
ormuls  in  which  nicety  is  required.  Distilled  vinegar  contains  a 
of  organic  matter,  which  is  always  darkened  or  precipitated  when 
\  is  saturated  with  an  alkali,  an  occurrence  which  does  not  take  place 
he  dihited  acetic  acid  of  our  Pharmacopœia  is  employed.  As  the 
I  Aceticum  (U.  S.)  contains  50  per  cent,  of  the  strongest  liquid  acid, 
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it  18  easy  to  détermine  by  calculation  that  ihe  Diluted  Acetic  Acxd  will  co 
tain  4-54  per  cent,  of  the  same  acid.  Fifteen  parts  by  weight  of  the  Lond 
acetic  acid,  mixed  with  eighty-fîve  of  water,  will  form  an  acid,  havii 
according  to  Mr.  Phiilipa,  the  strength  of  the  London  Collège  dislilled  vii 
gar,  and  containing  about  4-6  per  cent,  of  dry  acid. 

Off.  Prcp.  Liquor  Ammoniie  Acetatis,  U.  S.  B. 

ACIDUM  BENZOICUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Benzt 
^cid. 

"  Take  of  Benzoin,  in  coarse  powder,  a  pound..  Pat  the  Denzoin,  pi 
TÏODsly  thoroDghly  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  fine  sand,  into  a  suital 
vessel,  and,  by  means  of  a  «and-bath,  with  a  gradually  increasing  he 
sublime  nntil  vapours  cease  to  rise.  Deprive  the  sublimed  matter  of  cil  I 
pressure  in  bibulous  paper,  and  again  sublime."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  proceeds  as  above  directed,  exeept  that  it  does  > 
mix  the  benzoin  with  sand  before  subliming.  The  Edinburgh  CoUege  pi 
a  conveoient  quantity  of  benzoin  into  a  glass  matrass,  and  opérâtes  in  t 
same  manner.  The  Dublin  CoUege  directs^ve  parts  of  benzoin,  triturai 
with  one  part  of  fresh  quicklime,  to  be  boiled  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  pa 
of  water  for  half  an  hour,  the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred  with  a  ri 
After  having  cooled,  the  clear  liquor  is  decanted,  and  the  residne  is  boil 
with  tevenly  parts  of  water,  which  is  also  decanted  when  cold.  The  liqu< 
having  been  mixed  are  eraporated  to  one-half,  and  filtered  throogh  pap< 
and  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  is  gradually  added.  The  precipitate  produc 
il  separated  from  the  supernatant  liquid,  washed  with  a  small  quantity 
cold  water,  dried  with  a  genlle  beat,  and  submitted  to  sublimation  in  a  p' 
per  apparatUB. 

Of  the  two  processes  above  described,  the  first  is  niost  simple  and  eai 
The  acid,  which  exists  in  the  benzoin  combined  with  resin,  is  volatilized 
the  beat,  and  condensed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  apparatus.  Unless  I 
température  is  very  carefuUy  regulated,  a  portion  of  the  resin  is  décompose 
and  an  oily  substance  generated,  which  rises  with  the  acid  and  gives  i 
brown  colour,  from  which  it  cannot  be  entirely  freed  by  bibulous  paper;  a 
tfais  resuit  sometimes  takes  place  even  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  pi 
cess  for  subliming  benzoic  acid  is  usually  conducted  in  a  glazed  earthen  v 
sel,  sormoonted  by  a  cône  of  paper,  or  by  another  vessel  with  a  small  ope 
ing  at  top,  and  a  band  of  paper  pasted  round  the  place  of  jonction.  Afier  t 
heat  bas  been  applied  for  an  hour,  the  process  should  be  suspended  till  t 
condensed  acid  is  removed  from  the  upper  vessel  or  paper  cône,  when  it  m 
be  renewed,  and  the  acid  again  removed,  and  thus  alternately  till  colout 
vapours  rise.  Mohr,  after  many  expérimenta,  recommends  the  followi 
plan  as  nnobjectionable.  He  considère  the  addition  of  sand  useless,  a 
even  injurious  by  favouring  the  production  of  empyreumatic  substanci 
In  a  round  cast-iron  pot,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  two  incli 
deep,  a  pound  or  less  of  coarsely  powdered  benzoin  is  placed,  and  uniform 
strewed  over  the  bottom.  The  top  of  tle  pot  is  closed  by  a  sheet 
bibulous  paper,  which  is  secnred  to  the  aides  by  paste.  A  cylinder 
thick  paper  in  the  form  of  a  hat,  just  large  enough  to  fit  closely  around  I 
sides  of  the  pot,  is  then  placed  over  it,  and  in  like  manner  secured  by  pas 
A  moderate  heat  is  nuw  applied  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  and  continued 
three  or  four  hours.  The  vapours  pass  through  the  bibulous  paper,  whi 
absorbs  the  empyreumatic  oil,  and  are  condensed  in  the  inside  of  the  hat 
brilliant  white  flowers,  having  an  agreeable  odour  of  benzoin.  (.dnnal.  i 
Pharm.,  zxix.  178.)  The  remaining  acid  of  the  benzoin  may  be  extracted, 
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idvisable,  by  treating  the  residne  of  the  balsam  with  lime  or  carbonate 
From  the  mode  of  preparing  benzoic  acid  by  sublimation,  it  was 
calledyfowers  of  benzoin.  ,, 

I  Dublin  process,  the  acid  is  eztracted  from  the  benzoin  by  combin- 
ha  saliâable  base,  and  is  subsequently  precipitated  by  an  acid.  It 
i  by  sublimation,  wbich  gives  it  the  peculiar  silky  lustre  which  dis- 
8  it.  The  process  of  the  Dublin  Collage  is  essentiàliy  that  of  Scheele. 
e  of  soda  may  be  substitnted  for  the  lime,  and  sulphuric  for  the 
acid  employed  by  the  Dublin  Collège,  and  the  precipitated  benzoic 
be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  which  will  deposit  it 
ling.  This  was  formerly  the  process  of  the  Edingurgh  Collège, 
sesses  afibrd  a  purer  product  ihan  that  pbtained  by  sublimation,  but 
'able  in  a  médicinal  point  of  view  ;  as  the  small  quantity  of  oil  présent 
blimed  acid  adds  to  its  stimulant  properties,  and  at  the  same  time 
:  pleasant  to  the  smell. 

I  other  modes  of  extracting  the  acid  hâve  been  recommended  by 
chemists.  The  foilowing  is  the  process  of  Stolze.  One  part  of 
m  is  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  alcohol,  the  solution  filtered  and 
d  into  a  retort,  and  the  acid  saturated  by  carbonate  of  soda  dis- 
a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  water  and  three  of  alcohol.  The  alcohol 
1  off;  and  the  benzoate  of  soda  contained  in  the  residuary  liquid  is 
led  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  précipitâtes  the  benzoic  açid.  This  is 
y  solution  in  boiling  water,  which  lets  fall  the  acid  when  it  cools. 
above  process  Stolze  obtained  18  per  cent,  of  acid  from  benzoin 
g;  19-425  per  cent.  By  the  process  of  Scheele  (that  of  the  Dublin 
le  obtained  I3'5  per  cent.;  by  the  agency  of  carbonate  of  sodaj  as  in 
r  Edinburgh  process,  l'Z  per  cent.;  by  sublimation only  7-6  percent. 
less,  Mr.  Brande  says  that  the  last  process  is  on  the  whole  ihe  most 
al.  According  lo  this  author,  gnod  benzoin  aiTords  by  sublimation 
0  15  per  cent,  of  ihe  acid  contaminated  with  empyreumatic  oil,  and 
er  cent,  of  the  purified  acid. 

lies.  Sublimed  benzoic  acid  is  in  white,  soft,  feathery  cryslals,  of 
lelre,  and  not  pulvérulent.  From  solution  the  acid  crystallizes  in 
nt  prisms.  When  quite  pure  it  is  inodorous;  but  prepared  by 
>n  from  the  balsam,  it  has  a  peculiar  agreeable  aromatic  odour, 
t  on  the  présence  of  an  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  dissolving 
n  alcohol,  and  precipilating  it  with  water.  Its  taste  is  warm,  acrid, 
loua.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  but  at  230°  raelts,  and  at  a  some- 
lier  température  rises  in  suâbcating  vaponrs.  It  is  iuflammable, 
rithout  residue.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  bat  is  dissolved 
Iwenty-fonr  parts  of  boiling  water,  which  deposits  it  upon  cooling. 
)Ie  in  alcohol,  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  from 
is  precipitated  by  water.  The  fixed  oils  also  dissolve  it.  It  is 
issolved  by  solution  of  potassa,  and  precipitated  from  Ihe  solution 
ic  acid.  Ils  solution  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  it  forms  salts  with 
bases  ;  but  its  acid  properties  are  not  powerful.  From  the  experi» 
Wohlerand  Liebig  it  may  be  inferred  that  benzoic  acid  is  composed 
illar  hypothetical  body  called  benzule,  and  oxygen  ;  and  in  the 
ed  State  it  always  contains  water.  Benzule  consists  of  fourteen 
ts  of  carbon  84,  five  of  hydrogen  6,  and  two  of  oxygen  16<=>105. 
allized  acid  contains  one  equiv.  of  benzule  105,  one  of  oxygen  8, 
f  water  9=  122.  It  cannot  be  deprived  of  its  water  by  beat,  but 
3  loses-it  in  combination.  Benzoic  acid  is  a  characteristic  constitu- 
67» 
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ent  of  the  balrams,  and  hu  been  fouod  in  varioua  other  vegetable,  and  001 
animal  producu. 

Médical  Properliei  and  Use».  -Benzoic  acid  ia  irritant  to  the  alimenta 
mucoua  membrane,  and  stimulant  to  the  aystem,  and  bas  been  thought  to 
expectorant;  but  it  is  seldom  used  internally  except  as  a  constituent  of  a 
or  two  officinal  préparations.  It  was  propoaed  by  Dr.  Âlexander  Ure  ai 
remedy  for  uric  acid  dépositions  in  the  urine,  and  for  the  chalk-like  c< 
cretions,  conaisting  of  urate  of  soda,'  in  the  joints  of  gouty  individuala.  1 
supposed  it  to  operate  by  couverting  the  uric  into  hippuric  acid,  and  et 
aequently  the  insoluble  urates  into  soluble  hippnrates.  It  appears,  howev 
from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Baring-Garrod  and  Mr.  Keller,  that  such  a  trai 
formation  of  uric  acid  does  not  take  place,  but  that  the  benzoic  acid  ia  ils 
converted  into  hippuric  acid,  which  is  always  found  in  the  urine,  when  I 
former  acid  is  taken  freely.  The  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the.  urine  remai 
undiminished.  In  conséquence  of  ihe  acid  state  of  urine  produced  by  I 
benzoic  acid,  it  bas  been  found  useful  in  the  phosphaiic  variety  of  grav 
though  its  benefiml  influence,  being  purely  chemical,  continues  only  duri 
ita  use.  {Joum.  de  Fharm.,  3e  ter.,  ii.  327.,  iii.  41.,  iv.  397.)  A  convenii 
mode  of  exhibition  is  to  give  the  acid  with  four  parts  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
one  part  and  a  half  of  biborate  of  soda,  which  enable  it  to  be  readily  dissoU 
by  water.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  30  grains.  It  is  an  ingrédient  in  aoi 
cosmetic  washes,  and  bas  been  employed  by  way  of  fumigation  as  a  reme 
in  affections  of  the  skin. 

Off.Prep.   Tinctura  Opii  Ammoniata,  jEd.;  Tinctura  Opii  Camphon 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Unguentum  Sulphuris  Compositum,  U.  S. 

Vf. 


ACIOUM  HYDROCYANICUM.  U.S.,  Ed.  Acidum  Htdi 
CTANicuM  DiLUTUM.  Lond.  AciDVM  Prussicum.  Dub.  Hydrot 
anic  ,âcid.  Prussic  ^cid.   Cyanohydrie  Jlcid. 

"  Take  of  Ferrocyanuret  of  Potassium  two  ounce»;  Sulphnric  acid 
ounce  and  a  half;  Distilled  Water  a  tvjffkient  quantity.  Mix  the  acid  w 
fonr  fiuidounces  of  distilled  water,  and  pour  the  mixture,  when  cool,  inu 
glasa  retort.  To  this  add  the  Ferrocyanuret  of  Potassium,  previonsly  dissoh 
in  ten  fiuidounces  of  Distilled  Water.  Pour  eight  fluidounces  of  Distill 
Water  into  a  cooled  receiver,  and,  having  attached  this  to  the  retort,  dis 
by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  with  a  moderate  beat,  six  fluidounces.  Lastly,  a 
to  the  product  five  fluidounces  of  Distilled  Water,  or  as  much  as  may 
sufficient  to  render  the  Hydrocyanic  Acid  of  such  strengih,  that  12-7  grai 
^of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  may  be  accurately  saturai 
by  100  grains  of  the  acid. 

"  Hydrocyanic  Acid  may  be  prepared,  when  wanted  for  immédiate  use, 
tiie  foliowing  manner. 

"  Take  of  Cayannret  of  Silver yî/ly  grains  and  a  half;  Muriatic  Ai 
forty-one  grains;  Distilled  Water  aftui&unce.  Mix  the  Muriatic  Acid  w 
the  Distilled  Water,  add  the  Cyanuret  of  Silver,  and  shake  the  whole  in 
well-stopped  vial.  When  the  insoluble  matter  bas  subsided,  pour  ofl^  1 
elear  liquor  and  keep  it  for  use.  Hydrocyanic  Acid  should  be  kept  in  clo84 
stopped  bottles,  from  which  the  light  is  excluded."  U.  S. 

The  processes  of  the  London  Collège  for  médicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  a 
for  that  extemporaneously  obtained,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  U.  S.  Ph 
maeopoeia  ;  the  latter  having  been  adopted  from  the  former. 

"Take  of  Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  three  ounces;  Sulphuric  Acid  ti 
fluidounces}  Water  rixteen fluidounces  [Imp.  meaa.].    Dissolve  the  sait 
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lidounces  of  the  water,  and  put  the  solution  in  a  matraii  with  a 
1  :  add  the  acid,  previously  diluted  with  âve  fluidouncei  of  the  water 
ed  to  cool:  connect  the  matrass  with  a  proper  refrigeratory  :  distil 
ntie  heat,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath  or  naked  ga«  flame,  till  fourteen 
is  pass  over,  or  till  the  residuum  begins  to  froth  up.  Dilate  the 
7hh  distilled  water  till  il  measures  sixteen  fluidoonces."  Ed. 
:  of  Cyanuret  [Bicyanuret]  of  Mercury  an  ounee;  Moriatic  Acid 
idrachmn  ;  Water  eight  Jiuidounces.  From  a  glass  retort,  distil 
rigeraied  receiver,  eight  tluidounces,  to  be  kept  in  a  well  stopped 
a  cool  and  dark  place.     The  spécifie  gravity  of  tins  acid  is  0'098." 

;yanic  acid  was  admitted  as  an  officinal  into  the  French  Codex  in 
o  the  first  édition  of  the  United  States  Pharmaoopceia  in  1820, 
)ublin  Pharmacopœia  in  1826,  into  the  London  in  1836,  and  into 
)urgh  in  1839.  It  is  now  made  by  two  officinal  processes,— from 
yanuret  of  potassium  in  the  U.S.,  London,  and  Edinbargh  Phar* 
is,  and  from  the  bicyanuret  of  mereury  in  the  Dublin.  It  is  aiso 
)y  an  extemporaneous  process,  when  wanted  for  immédiate  use,  in 
ind  London  Pharmacopœias,  by  decomposing  the  cyanuret  ofsilver. 
rrocyanuret  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the 
i  the  retort  is  bisulphate  of  potassa,  mixed  with  a  compound  of  two 
^-anuret  of  iron  and  one  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  {EverUt'i  tait). 

of  ferfocyanuret,  2(FeCy4-2KCy),  react  with  six  eqs.  of  hydrated 

acid,  6(S03  +  HO),  and  produce  three  eqs.  of  hydrated  bisulphate 
i,  3(KO,2SOs+HO),  logeiher  with  one  eq. of  Everitt's  8alt,2FeCy 

which  remain  in  the  retort,  and  three  eqs  of  hydrocyanio  acid, 
•hich  distil  over.  Everitt's  sait,  so  named  from  its  discoverer,  ealled 
muret  of  potassium  by  Dr.  Pereira,  is  yellow  according  to  Mr. 
but  Dr.  Pereira,  who  prepared  it  with  the  greatestcare  always  foond 
Its  constitution  (2FeCy  +  KGy)  is  precisely  the  converse  of  (hat 
î^anuret  of  potassium  (FeCy  +  2KCy). 

tionale  of  the  U.S.  and  London  process  for  obtaining  hydrocyanio 
mporaneously  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  reacting  materials  vn 
uivalents  respectively  of  cyanurft  of  silver  and  muriatic  acid.  Thèse, 
B  décomposition,  générale  hydrocyanic  acid  which  dissolves  in  the 
id  chloride  of  silver  which  subsides,  and  from  which  the  acid  it 
(T  when  clear.  {^ee  Jlrgenli  Cyanuretum.)  As  the  cyanuret  of 
obtained  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  it  seems,  at  first  view,  a  useless 
B  to  expend  ihe  acid  to  make  the  cyanuret,  with  the  intention  of 
sing  thia  afterwards  to  get  the  acid.  But  the  extemporaneous 
g  usefui  to  country  practitioners  ;  because  the  acid  will  not  gène- 
p.  A  portion  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  if  kept  by  a  practitioner,  may 
his  hands,  before  he  has  occasion  to  use  it;  but  if  he  supplies  him- 

a  portion  of  cyanuret  of  silver,  he  m^y  readily  at  any  moment  ob- 
lall  portion  of  ihe  acid,  by  following  the  directions  of  the  formula. 
Dublin  process  is  that  of  Gay-Lussac,  with  the  use  of  a  certain 
)f  water  of  dilution.  Two  équivalents  of  hydrogen  from  two  equiva- 
nuriatic  acid  form  two  équivalents  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  the  two 
Its  of  cyanogen  in  the  bicyantiret  of  mereury,  while  the  two  equi- 
f  chiorine  form  one  équivalent  of  bichloride  of  mereury,  or  corrosive 
;,  with  the  one  équivalent  of  mereury.  The  Dublin  Collège  uses 
nore  than  the  équivalent  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  to  ensure  tha 

décomposition  of  the  bicyanuret. 
'rench  Codez  of  1837  gives  the  following  procew  for  hydioeyanic 
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acid  in  place  of  the  three  formerly  contained  in  that  work.  Take  of  bicy w 
let  of  meicury  thirly  parti;  muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-17)  tweniy  parts,  i 
duce  the  bicyanuret  to  powder,  and  iatroduce  it  into  a  small  lubulated  'gl 
letort,  placed  over  a  furnace.  Adapt  to  its  neck  a  tube  about  13  inches  loi 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  tilied  one-half  with  pièces  of  marble,  s 
tbe  remainder  with  chlorideof  calcium.  To  this  tube,  arranged  nearly  h( 
zontally,  adapt  a  smaller  one,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  plunging  into  a  g 
duated  tube,  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  common  sait  and  pounded  i 
The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  and  the  junctures  well  luted,  add 
muriatic  acid  ;  and,  having  allowed  tbe  action  to  take  place  for  a  few  mome 
in  the  cold,  appply  the  heat  gradually  and  cautiously.  When  the  action 
OTer,  drive  forwanl  any  acid  which  may  hâve  condensed  in  the  large  tu 
by  means  of  a  live  coal  brought  near  to  itand  passed  along  ita  whole  leng 
The  quantity  of  acid  found  in  the  graduated  tube  is  mixed  with  either 
times  its  bulk,  or  eight  and  a  half  times  ita  weight  of  diatilled  water. 
case  the  acid  is  weighed,  the  opeiator  must  carefuliy  avoid  its  deleteric 
vapours. 

The  above  proceas  is  Gay-Luisac's,  and,  therefore,  the  same  in  princi; 
u  the  Dublin.  In  the  first  part  of  it,  Gay-Lussac's  strong  acid  is  obtaic 
in  the  graduated  tube,  and  this  is  afterwards  diluted  to  a  given  extent  w 
water.  We  bave  not  found  it  stated  what  is  the  saturating  strength  of  i 
Codex  acid  ;  but  from  the  method  of  préparation,  we  should  suppose  it 
be  much  stronger  thau  is  safe  for  a  médicinal  acid.  The  object  of  the  mari 
and  chloride  of  calcium  is  to  detain,  the  former  muriatic  acid,  the  latter  waU 
ao  that  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  in  the  graduated  tube,  if  not  anhydrous, 
at  least  pretty  strong. 

Anotlier  process  for  obtaining  médicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  proposed 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Laming,  is  by  the  reaction  of  tartaric  ai 
on  cyanuret  of  potassium  in  solution.  Mr.  Laming's  formula  is  as  foUo« 
Dissolve  twenty-two  grains  of  the  cyanuret  in  six  fluidrachms  of  distill 
water,  and  add  to  this  solution  fifty  grains  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid  d 
solved  in  three  fluidrachms  of  reclified  spirit.  Crystallized  bitarirate 
potassa  précipitâtes,  and  each  fluidrachm  of  the  clear  decante<l  liquor  ce 
tains  one  grain  of  pure  hydrocyanic  acid.  {Perdra,  Elem.  Mat.  Med.)  T 
reaction  in  this  process  takes  place  between  two  eqs.  of  tartaric  acid,  o 
of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  and  one  of  water.  The  water  is  decomposed,  a 
the  tartaric  acid,  potassium,  and  oxygen  unité  to  form  the  bitartrate,  and  t 
eyanogen  and  hydrogen  to  form  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  Althougli  Dr.  F 
leira  considéra  this  process  to  bave  several  advantages,  yet  he  very  propei 
objecta  to  it  on  account  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  obtaining  the  cyanui 
of  potassium  pure,  and  its  liability  to  undergo  spontaneous  decompositio 
(See  Potassii  Cyanurdum.) 

Liebig  recommends  the  décomposition  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  wi 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case  the  products  of  the  double  decompositit 
are  sulphate  of  potassa  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Any  cyànate  of  potassa  pr 
■ent  as  an  impurity  is  at  the  same  time  decomposed,  and  the  ammonia  resul 
ing  from  the  cyanic  acid  unités  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  form 
supersulpbate.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  distil  one  part  of  the  cy 
Buret,  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  water,  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  acii 
diluted  with  three  parts  of  water.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  obtained  is  mue 
fltronger  than  the  médicinal  acid  ;  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  any  desired  atani 
ard,  by  ascertaining  its  strength  by  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  adding  the  pn 
per  proportion  of  distilled  water,  as  determined  by  an  obvions  calculation. 

The  procesees,  thus  far  given,  are  intended  to  fumish  a  dilute  hydn 
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d  for  médicinal  purposes.  The  methods  of  obtaining  the  anhy- 
ntre  acid  are  somewhat  différent.  Vauquelin's  process  is  to  pass 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  over  the  bicyaniiret  of  mercury  con- 
a  glass  tube,  connected  wiih  a  receiver  icept  cold  by  a  freezing 
f  ice  and  sait.  Tlie  first  third  only  of  the  tube  is  filied  wiih  the 
t;  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  occupied,  half  with  carbonate  of 
half  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  being  gene- 
le  first  third  of  the  tube,  is  driveii  forward  by  a  gentle  beat  into  the 
d  receiver.  By  passing  through  the  carbonate  of  lead  and  chloride 
I,  it  is  successively  freed  from  any  traces  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  or 
lay-Lussac's  process  for  the  anhydrous  acid  is  esseniinlly  the  same 

which  the  strong  acid  is  procured  in  the  graduated  tube,  in  the 
odex  process.  (See  preceding  page.)  Anolher  process  for  the 
i  acid,  less  expensive  than  the  above,  is  that  of  Gautier,  the  détails 
are  thus  given  by  Berzelius.  The  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  is 
lout  access  of  air,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  cya- 
)otassium  and  carburet  of  iron.  The  raass  obtained,  afier  having 
erized  and  placed  in  a  flask,  is  slightly  moistened  with  water,  and 
viih  muriatic  acid,  added  by  sraail  portions  at  a  time.  By  a  double 
ition  between  the  cyanuret  and  muriatic  acid,  chloride  of  potassium 
icyanic  acid  are  formed.  The  flask  is  ihen  plunged  into  hot  water, 
ses  the  hydrocyanic  acid  to  be  disengaged  in  the  form  of  vapour. 
assed  through  a  tube  coniaining  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally 
n  a  small  flask,  kept  cool  by  a  freezing  mixture,  where  it  is  con- 
Berzelius  inclines  to  give  the  préférence  to  this  process  over  ail 
obtaining  the  anhydrous  acid  ;  as  the  sait  employed  is  cheap,  and 
iperalure  of  the  hot  water,  while  it  is  compétent  to  volatilize  the 
lie  acid,  is  not  sufficient  to  drive  over  any  muriatic  acid. 
'ies  of  the  Médicinal  Jicid.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  dilute  state 
it  is  used  in  medicine,  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  volatile  liquid, 
T  a  taste  at  first  cooling,  afterwards  somewhat  irritating,  and  a 
imell.     It  imparts  a  slight  and  evanescent  red  colour  to  litmus.     If 

litmus  strongly  and  permanenily,  the  fact  shows  the  présence  of 
1  impurity.  It  is  liable  to  undergo  décomposition  if  exposed  to 
but  is  easily  kept  if  ihe  bottle  containing  it  is  covered  with  black 
slack  paper.  The  French  generally  use  bottles  of  blue  glass.  Ils 
il  impurities  are  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  ;  the  former  of  which 
Btected  by  evaporating  a  sniall  portion  of  the  suspected  acid,  when 
irity  will  remain;  and  the  latter,  by  precipitating  with  nitrate  of 
len  80  much  of  the  precipitaie  as  may  be  chloride  of  silver  will  be 
in  boiling  nitric  acid,  while  the  cyanuret  of  silver  is  readily  solu- 
;  présence  of  thèse  impurities  in  slight  amount  is  injurious,  only 
13  they  render  the  sirength  of  the  acid  uncertain  ;  for  they  appear 
the  advantage  of  rendering  it  less  liable  to  décomposition.  Dr. 
1  States  that  the  acid  prepared  from  the  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium 
for  years,  and  its  stability  bas  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the 
of  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid.     Mr.  Barry,  of  London,  adds  a  sraail 

muriatic  acid  to  ail  his  médicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  order  to 
t.  (Pereira.)  In  opposition  to  the  idea  that  the  minerai  acids  are 
•vative  agents,  Dr.  Christison  remarks  that  he  bas  known  medici- 
icyanic  acid  from  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  to  keep  perfecdy 
ough  nitrate  of  baryta,  added  to  it,  did  not  produce  the  siightest 
s.  If  lead  be  présent,  it  may  be  detected  by  means  of  hydrosul- 
;id  gas,  which  will  cause  a  blackish  discoloration  or  precipitate. 
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Hydrocyanic  acid  is  incompatible  in  prescriptions  with  nitrate  of  sîlver,  tht 
ralts  of  iron  and  copper,  and  most  of  the  salts  of  mercury. 

The  médicinal  acid  is  of  différent  strengths,  as  ordered  by  the  difiieren 
pharmaceutical  authorities.  Formerly  its  strength  was  indicated  by  iti 
spécifie  gravity,  which  is  lower  in  proportion  as  it  is  stronger;  but  thii 
mode  of  estimate  has  been  generally  abandoned,  on  aecoant  of  the  difficult} 
of  applying  it  in  practice.  The  Pharmacopceias  now,  with  the  exception  c 
the  Dublin,  rely  on  the  saturating  power  as  an  index  of  strength.  Accord 
ing  to  the  United  State»  and  London  formula,  100  grains  of  the  acid  mue 
accurately  saturate  12-7  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in  distilled  watei 
and  produce  a  precipitate  (cyanuret  of  silver),  which,  when  washed  and  dried 
shall  weigh  ten  grains,  and  be  whoUy  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  An  aci< 
of  this  strength  contains  two  per  cent,  of  the  pure  aohydrous  acid.  The  te: 
of  entire  solubiiity  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  applied  to  the  precipitate  obtalned  b 
nitrate  of  silver,  is  intended  to  verify  its  nature  ;  for  if  the  hydrocyanic  aci 
oontain  muriatic  acid,  part  of  this  precipitate  would  be  chloride  of  silver,  ne 
aoluble  in  the  boiling  acid.  The  Êdinburgh  acid  is  directed  to  contain  aboi 
8*22  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acid.  The  mode  laid  down  by  the  Collège  fc 
testing  its  strength  by  nitrate  of  silver,  admits  of  a  variation  in  this  particulai 
the  stronger  allowable  acid  being  one-tenth  stronger  than  the  weaker.  Th 
Dublin  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Barker,  contains  1-6  per  cent,  of  the  anhydrou 
acid,  as  deduced  from  the  proportion  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  which  it  i 
capable  of  dissolving.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  French  Codex  is  evidenti 
much  stronger  than  any  of  thèse  acids. 

Properties  ofthe  Anhydrout  Acid.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  perfectly  free  froi 
water,  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  inflammable  liquid,  of  extrême  volatilitj 
boiling  at  80°,  and  congealing  at  5°.  Its  sp.  gr.  as  a  liquid  is  0-6969,  at  th 
température  of  64°;  and  as  a  vapour  0-9423.  Its  taste  is  at  first  coolin| 
afterwards  burning,  with  an  after- taste  in  the  throat  like  that  of  bittt 
almonds  ;  but  frora  its  extremely  poisonous  nature,  it  must  be  tasted  wii 
the  ntmost  caution.  Its  odour  is  so  strong  as  to  produce  immédiate  headacl] 
and  giddiness  ;  and  its  vapour  so  deleterious  that  it  cannot  be  inhaled  withoi 
the  greatest  danger.  Both  water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  readily.  It  is  mac 
more  prone  to  undergo  décomposition  than  the  dilute  acid.  In  the  coun 
of  a  few  hours  il  sometimes  hegins  to  assume  a  reddish-brown  colour,  whic 
becomes  gradually  deeper,  till  at  length  the  acid  is  converted  into  a  blac 
liquid,  which  exhales  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  very  weak  acid  i 
its  Chemical  relations,  and  reddens  litmus  but  slightly.  It  does  not  form  soli 
compounds  with  metallic  oxides,  but  a  cyanuret  of  the  métal,  the  éléments  ( 
water  being  exhaled.  According  to  Sobrero,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  generatei 
In  sensible  quantitiês,  by  the  action  of  weak  nitric  acid  on  the  volatile  oi 
and  résina.  Thoogh  a  product  of  art,  it  exista  in  some  plants.  It  is,  hov 
ever,  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  many  cases  in  which  it  is  extracted  from  zegeti 
blés,  whether  it  is  an  educt  or  a  product.  (See  Amygdala  Amara.) 

Compotition,  ifC.  Hydrocyanic  acid  consista  of  one  eq.  of  cyanogc 
26,  and  one  of  hydrogen  1=27  ;  or  in  volumes,  of  one  volume  of  cyanogc 
and  one  volume  of  hydrogen  without  condensation.  Cyanogen  is  a  colou 
less  gas,,of  a  strong  and  penetrating  smell,  inflammable,  and  burning  with 
beautifui  bluish-purple  flame.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-8157.  It  was  discoveVed  i 
1815  by  Gay-Lussac,  who  considers  it  a  compound  radical,  which,  whe 
acidified  by  hydrogen,  becomes  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  consiats  of  two  eqs.  i 
Carbon  12,  and  one  of  nitrogen  14=26;  or  in  volumes,  of  two  voluro( 
of  Carbon  vapour,  and  one  volume  of  nitrogen,  condensed  into  one  volumi 
The  ultimate  constituents  of  hydrocyanic  acid  are,  therefore,  two  eqs.  ( 
Carbon,  ooe  of  nitrogen,  and  one  of  hydrogen. 
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ocyanic  acid,  in  a  dilate  state,  was  discovered  in  1780  by  Scheele, 
rrectly  stated  its  constituents  to  be  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen; 
pecuiiar  way  in  which  they  are  combined  was  fint  ascertained  by 
saac,  by  whom  aiso  the  anhydrous  acid  was  fint  obtained. 
ccU  and  Toxicological  Propertiea.    Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the 
adly  poisons  known,  proving,  in  many  cases,  almost  instantaneously 
)ne  or  two  drops  of  tlie  pure  acid  are  sufficient  to  Icill  a  vigorous  dog 
<t  seconds.    Notwithstanding  its  tremendous  energy  as  a  poison,  it 
m  ventured  upon  in  a  dilute  state  as  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic. 
t  occasionaliy  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  previously  to  1817,  it  did  not 
Duch  attention  until  thaï  year,  when  Magendie  published  his  obserra- 
1  its  use  in  diseases  of  the  cbest,  and  recommended  its  employaient 
}rofession.     When  given  in  médicinal  doses  gradually  increased,  it 
!s  the  foUowing  symptoms  in  différent  cases  : — pecuiiar  bitter  taste  ; 
>d  sécrétion  cl'  saliva;  irritation  in  the  throat;   nausea;  disordered 
ion;  pain  in  the  head;  giddiness;  faintness;  obscure  vision  and  ten- 
9  sleep.  The  puise  is  sometimesquickened,  at  other  times  reducedin 
cy.    Occasionaliy  salivation  and  ulcération  of  the  month  are  produced. 
leen  most  highly  recommended  and  extensively  used  in  complaints  of 
piratory  orgaus,  and  is  supposed  to  exert  a  control  over  pulmonary 
lation;  after  the  excitement  bas  been  diminished  by  bloodietting;  and 
I  no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  it  bas  been  found  bénéficiai  under 
rcumstances.     In  tubercular  phtbisis,  though  at  one  time  boasted  of 
nedy,  it  haa  no  power  whatever,  except  as  a  palliative  for  the  cough. 
various  affections  of  the  chest,  however,  attended  with  dyspnœa  or 
such  as  asthma,  hooping  cough,  and  chronic  catarrh,  its  use  has  often 
ecidedly  bénéficiai,  by  allaying  irritation  or  relaxing  spasm.     In 
ophy  of  the  heart,  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  it  has  also  been  used 
vantage.    In  various  affections  of  the  stomach,  characterized  by  pain 
asm,  and  sometimes  attended  with  vomiting,  but  unconnected  with 
dation,  and  supposed  to  dépend  upon  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
of  the  organ,  hydrocyanic  acid  has  proved  bénéficiai  in  the  hands  of 
practitioners.    It  has  also  been  administered  as  an  anodyne  in  several 
affections,  as  cancer,  tic  douloureux,  &c.,  but  with  doubtful  advan- 
Sometimes  it  is  used  externally,  diluied  with  water,  as  a  wash  in 
tus  diseases.  Dr.  Â.  T.  Thomson,  from  his  personal  observation,  insista 
larly  on  its  efficacy  in  allaying  the  itching  m  impetiginous  affections, 
dose  of  médicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  is  from  one  to  six  or  eight  drops, 
ed  in  distilled  water,  or  mixed  with  gum  water  or  syrup.     It  requires 
dministered  with  the  greatest  caution,  on  account  of  the  minuteness 
dose,  and  the  great  variableness  in  strength  of  the  acid  as  found  in  the 
The  proper  plan,  therefore,  is  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  one  drop 
mple,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  quantity  until  some  obvious  im- 
m  is  produced.     If  giddiness,  weight  at  the  top  of  the  head,  sensé  of 
ss  at  the  stomach,  or  faintness  corne  on,  its  use  should  be  discontinued. 
»8es  in  which  a  fresh  portion  of  medicine  is  used,  the  dose  should  be 
d  to  the  minimum,  lest  the  new  sample  might  prove  stronger  than  that 
isly  employed.     When  resorted  to  as  a  lotion,  from  thirty  minims  to 
rachm  may  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water. 
Irocyanic  acid  is  so  rapidly  fatal  as  a  poison  that  physicians  bave  seU 
n  opportunity  to  treat  its  effects.     When  not  immediately  fatal,  the 
oms  produced  are  sudden  loss  of  sensé,  trismus,  difficnlt  and  rattling 
ition,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  a  smell  of  bitter  almonds  proceedinff 
he  mouth,  smallness  of  the  puise,  swelling  of  the  neck,  dilatation  and 
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immobilité  and  sometimes  contraction  of  the  pnpil»,  cânvulsions,  &c.  The 
antidotes  and  remédies  raost  to  be  relied  on,  are  chlorine,  ammonia,  cold 
affasion,  and  artificial  respiration.  Chlorine  in  the  fnrm  of  chlorine  water, 
or  veak  solutions  of  chlorinated  lime  or  soda,  may  be  exbibited  intemally, 
or  applied  estemally.  When  chlorine  is  not  at  hand,  water  of  ammonia, 
largely  dilnted,  may  be  given,  and  the  vapour  arising  from  it  caationaly 
inhaled.  A  case  is  related  in  the  Dublin  Med,  Journal,  for  Nor.,  1835,  of 
poisoning  by  this  acid,  in  which  the  diluted  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  applied 
to  the  mouth,  although  not  swallowed  on  account  of  the  teeth  being  clenched, 
and  the  solid  carbonate  assidaously  applied  to  the  nostrils,  produced  speedy 
bénéficiai  efiects.  Cold  affasion  was  first  proposed  in  1828  by  Herbst,  who 
strongly  recommended  it  from  his  own  experiments,  which  were  subsequendy 
confirmed  by  Orfila.  Its  efficacy  is  strongly  snpported  by  experiments  per- 
formed  in  1839  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  M.  Lonyet,  who  qaickly  resuscitated 
rabbita,  apparently  dead  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  pouring  on  their  head 
and  spine  a  stream  of  water  artiiicially  refrigerated.  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  H. 
Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  hâve  recently  recommended  as  an  antidote,  a  mixture 
of  the  sulphates  of  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  associated  with  car- 
bonate of  potassa.  So  soon  as  the  antidote  cornes  in  contact  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  sulphate  of  potassa  is  formed,  and  the  poison  is  iranverted  into 
Prussian  blue.  \Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Scî.,  Jan.,  1845,  from  the  Lancel.) 

After  death  from  suspected  poison,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  medico- 
legal  investigations,  to  ascertain  whether  the  event  was  caused  by  this  acid. 
If  death  has  taken  place  a  long  time,  it  would  be  needless  to  search  for  so 
volatile  and  decomposable  a  poison  ;  but  it  has  been  recognised  in  one  instance 
eeven  days  afier  death.  The  best  test,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  gives  a  while  curdy  precipitate  of  cyanuret  of  silver, 
distingiiishable  from  the  chloride  by  ils  exhding  the  peculiarodourof  prassie 
acid  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid.  In  cases  in  which  the  liquid  snpposed 
to  contain  the  poison,  is  disguised  by  colouring  and  animal  matter,  M.  Ossian 
Henry  recommends  that  it  should  be  distilled  into  a  pure  weak  solution  of 
the  nitrate  ;  when,  if  the  suspected  acid  be  présent,  cyanuret  of  silver  will  be 
precipitated.  In  order  to  render  it  certain  that  the  precipitate  is  the  cyanuret, 
m  cases  where  its  quantity  is  minute,  M.  Henry  recommends  that  it  be  con> 
Terted  into  the  ferrocyanuret  of  sodium,  which  sait  can  be  readily  recognised  by 
its  forming  characteristic  précipitâtes  with  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
with  sulphate  of  copper.  The  conversion  is  effected  by  heating  the  cyanuret 
moderately  with  half  its  weight  of  common  sait,  which  générâtes  chloride  of 
silver,  and  cyanuret  of  sodium.  This  latter  is  then  taken  up  by  water,  and 
the  solution  filtered.  To  this  is  added  a  small  portion  of  the  fresh  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  by  potassa. 
The  solution  is  again  filtered,  and  moderately  heated.  Ferrocyanuret  of 
trodinm  is  thus  formed,  the  least  trace  of  which  strikes  a  blue  colour  with  the 
sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  a  brown  one  with  the  sulphate  of  copper. 

Off".  Prep.  Argenti  Cyauuretum,  U.  S.,  Lond,}  Hydrargyri  Bicyanidum, 
Lond.  B. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM  DILUTUM.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Aci- 
DTTM  Hydrochloricdm  Dilutum.  Lond.  Diluted  Muriatic  Acid. 

"Take  of  Muriatic  Acid  Jour ftuidounut }  Distilled  Water  twelvejluid' 
ouneet.  Mix  them  in  a  glass  vessel.  The  spécifie  gravity  of  this  acid  is 
1-046."  U.S. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  directions  are  the  aame  as  those  of  the  U.  S. 
Pbarmacopœia.    Th«  U.  S.  and  Londoa  diluted  aoids  ara  ideatioal;  biU  ifae 
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rgh  dilated  acid  ta  somewhat  stronger  (l'OSO),  in  conséquence  of  th« 
uriatic  acid  of  that  Collège  having  a  deosity  of  l'17,  instead  of  1*16 
Lond.).  The  Dublin  Collège  mises  ttn  meaaure»  of  Muriatic  Acid 
tven  of  Distilled  Water,  and  slates  the  density  of  the  acid  to  be 

Bonrenient  to  hâve  an  officinal  dilated  mnriatic  acid,  and,  at  présent, 
Pharmacopœias  give  a  formula  for  iu  Tbe  acids  of  the  U.  S.,  Lon- 
d  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias  virtually  agrée  in  strength  ;  that  of  the 
Collège  is  nearly  twice  as  strong.  For  an  accouut  of  the  médicinal 
les  of  muriatic  acid,  see  Jicidum  Muriatimm.  The  dose  of  the 
acid  is  from  twenty  to  sizty  drops  ;  of  the  Dublin  acid,  about  half 
antity,  mixed  with  water  or  other  convenient  vehicle.     The  Dublin 

employs  this  acid,  as  a  chemical  agent,  in  the  préparation  of  Caldt 
as  Prxàpitaium.  B.  ° 

DUM  NITRICUM  DILUTUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
d  Nitric  JÎcid. 

ke  of  Nitric  Âcid  a  Jkàdounce  ;  Distilled  Water  nine  JhMotmctt. 
!m  in  a  glass  vessel.  The  spécifie  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1-08."  U.  S. 
London  formula  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia. 
X  together  one  Jhndounce  of  Pure  Nitric  Acid  (D.  1-600),  and  mm 
nce»  of  Distilled  Water.  If  the  Commercial  Nitric  Acid  of  D. 
e  used,  oneftuidounce  andfiveftuîdrachms  and  a  haif  are  required. 
isity  of  this  dilnted  acid  is  1-077."  Ed. 

ke  of  Nitric  Acid  by  measure,  three  parts;  Distilled  Water  by 
t,  four  parts.  Mix,  avoiding  the  noxious  vapeurs.  The  spécifia 
of  this  acid  is  1-280."  Dub. 

esent  ail  the  Pharmacopœias  embrace  Dilated  Nitric  Acid,  for  con- 
B  in  prescribing.  The  acids  of  the  U.S.,  London,  and  Edinburgh 
copœias  are  of  the  same  strength,  being  for  equal  volumes  with  the 
cid,  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  ils  strength.  The  acid  of  the  Dublin 
is  somewhat  less  than  half  as  strong  as  the  concentrated  acid,  and 
fore,  nearly  five  times  as  strong  as  the  other  officinal  acids. 
médicinal  properties  of  the  diluted  acid  are  the  same  as  ttiose  of  the 
cid.  (See  Acidum  NUrieum.)  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.,  Lond.,  and 
d  is  frora  twenty  to  forty  drops  three  times  a  day,  sufficiently  re- 
rith  water  at  the  time  of  taking  it;  of  the  Dublin  acid,  from  five  to 
is. 

sd  nitric  acid  is  used  by  the  Dublin  Collège,  as  a  chemical  agent 
in  preparing  Calomelas  Prsecipitatum,  Hydrargyri  Acetas,  and  Hy- 

Oxydum  Nitricum.  A  diluted  nitric  acid  is  used  by  the  Edinburgh 
for  preparing  the  red  ozide  of  mercnry  ;  but  it  is  directed  to  havs 
lity  of  1-280,  and  is,  therefore,  not  the  officinal  diluted  acid  of  the 

^rep.  Argent!  Nitras  Fusnm,  Dub.}  Argent!  Nitratis  Crystalli, 
)ismuthi  Subnitras,  Dub.;  Plumbi  Nitras,  Ed.  B. 

DUM  NITROMURIATICUM.  U.S., Dub.     Nitromuriatie 

Le  of  Nitric  ktiiàfourfluidowices  ;  Muriatic  Acid  eîghtfluidounces. 
\m  in  a  glass  vessel,  and,  when  effervescence  has  ceased,  keep  the 
in  a  well-stopped  glass  bottle,  in  a  cool  and  dark  place."  U.  S. 
Oublin  formula  need  not  be  gi ven  ;  as  it  is  the  original  of  that  now  for 
time  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia. 
muriatic  acid  is  the  aqua  regîa  of  the  earlier  chemists,  so  called 
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itam  ita  propertjr  of  dissolving  gold.  Nitric  and  moriatîe  acids,  when  mix 
«ogether,  muUially  décompose  each  other.  The  quantities  neoemaiy 
•ender  the  decompoditioD  complète  are  one  équivalent  of  each.  One  c 
af  Itydrogen  of  the  muriaiic  acid  forma  water  with,one  eq.  of  oxygren  of  t 
nitric  acid,  which  consequenily  becomes  nitrous  acid,  and  chlorine  is  i 
Jrea.  Tbe  préparation,  therefore,  after  the  reaction  is  over,  is  a  solution 
-Mlrous  acid  and  chlorine  in  water. 

Âtt  the  acids,  considered  dry,  ronst  be  nsed  in  Ihe  proportion  of  Un 
■qnivalents,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  in  what  proportion  the  officinal  acids 
ihb  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  must  be  mixed,  so  as  to  contain  équivalent  qu) 
tities  of  the  dry  acids.  Thua  67-7  parts  of  the  U.  S.  nitric  acid,  and  1 1^ 
parti  of  the  U.  S.  muriaiic  acid,  contain  reipectively  one  eq.  of.  dry  ae 
tt  hence  follows  that  the  U.  8.  officinal  acids,  for  complète  decompositit 
muet  be  mixed  in  this  proportion,  or  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  17  nearly;  and  I 
Ibixture  will  contain,  by  calculation,  somewhat  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  f 
chlorine,  assuming  that  none  is  lost  by  effervescence.  This  ratio  by  weig 
Uirned  into  volumes,  would  be  1  measure  of  nitric  .acid  to  2-19  measurea 
aiuriatic  acid.  But  the  formula  calls  for  1  measure  of  nitric  acid  to  2  m 
sures  of  muriatic  acid  ;  and  hence  it  is  évident  that  the  nitric  acid  is  used 
an  amount,  somewhat  more  than  sufficient  to  décompose  the  whole  of 
Buriatic  acid.  Thèse  calculations,  of  course,  apply  aiso  to  the  Dublin  nil 
nuriatic  acid,  the  slight  différence  between  the  officinal  density  of  the  Dut 
and  U.S.  nitric  acid  (I'49  to  1-6)  not  affecting  sensibly  the  resuit. 

The  affinity  of  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid  for  water  being  much  less  tl 
tbat  of  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  for  the  saroe  liquid,  the  mixture  of  the  ttrc 
acid$  is  always  altended  with  the  production  of  effervescence.  To  prev 
the  loss  of  chlorine,  Dr.  Duncan  recommends  the  immédiate  dilution  of 
mixture  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  On  account  of  thèse  objectii 
to  the  use  of  the  strong  acids,  it  is  best  to  employ  good  ordinary  acidi 
commerce.  The  strength  of  thèse  may  be  stated  as  averaging  1-15 
tnuriatîc,  and  1*34  for  nitric  acid;  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  sho 
"be  mixed  is  about  26  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  23  of  the  laiter.  1 
mixture  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of  chlorine.  The  décomposition,  in  i 
«ase,  takes  place  slowly,  and  the  resulting  solution  of  chlorine  may  be  k 
without  inconvenience. 

Properties.  Nitromuriatic  acid  has  a  golden-yellow  colour,  and  emits 
smell  of  chlorine.  It  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  gold  and  platini 
«wing  solely,  it  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  présence  of  chlorine;  I 
aooording  to  Millon,  the  action  does  not  take  place  without  the  presenci 
■itrous  acid.  In  the  opinion  of  Baudrimont,  the  efficient  solvent  of  gold  : 
4>lattnum  in  this  mixed  acid  is  a  compound  of  one  eq.  of  hyponitroua  : 
and  two  of  chlorine  (NOt,Gla),  which  corresponds  in  constitution  with 
nitric  acid  (NO,),  two  eqs.  of  oxygen  being  replaced  by  two  of  chlori 
{Journ.  de  Pharm.)  It  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  on  acec 
of  Mat  liability  to  lose  chlorine  by  heat,  or  to  hâve  it  converted,  by  the  ac 
of  light,  into  muriatic  acid,  in  conséquence  of  the  décomposition  of  wa 
On  account  of  ils  liability  to  décomposition,  it  should  not  be  made  by 
apothecary  until  it  is  wanied  for  use,  and  then  only  in  the  quantity  ordei 
•<he  formula  being  introduced  merely  as  a  guide  for  the  proportions.  *! 
■nitric  and  muriaiic  acids,  as  sold  in  the  shops,  are  sometimes  so  weak 
when  mixed  they  will  not  readily  act  on  gold-leaf.  When»ihis  is  the  c 
their  solvent  power  may  be  rendered  effective  by  the  addition  of  a  liitle 
phuric  acid,  which,  by  ks  superior  attraction  for  water,  concentrâtes 
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Ifl,  and  prodocM  an  immédiate  action,  accompanied  by  the  erolattoa 
le.» 

il  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Nitromuriatic  acid  was  bronght  inlo 
a  remedy,  in  conséquence  of  the  favourable  report  of  its  efBcaej 
ernal  remedy  in  hepatitis,  made  by  Dr.  Scott,  formerly  of  Bombay. 
as  employed,  it  producee  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  skin,  thirstv  s 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  occasional  soreness  ofthe  gums  and  plentiful 
;  and  at  the  same  time  stimulâtes  the  liver,  as  is  evinced  by  ao 
âow  of  bile.  \x  is  used  either  by  sponging,  or  in  the  form  of  batfa. 
iplied  in  the  former  way,  the  acid  is  first  diluted  so  as  to  hâve  tk« 
if  strong  vinegar.  When  used  as  a  bath,  three  gallons  of  walei 
I  in  a  deep,  narrow,  wooden  tub,  may  be  acidulated  with  six  fluide 
'  the  acid.  In  this  the  feet  and  legs  are  to  be  immersed  for  twentji 
or  balf  an  hour.  The  bath  may  be  employed  at  first  daily,  and 
Is  twice  or  thrice  a  week  ;  and  the  sponging  may  be  used  at  the 
e.  The  bath  is  said  to  be  eflective  in  promoting  the  passage  ai 
ilculi.  The  acid  may  be  ased  also  internally,  principally  in  hepatia 
iliiic  diseaaes.  The  dose  in  this  case  is  three  or  four  drops,  auft- 
iluted  with  water.  B. 

lUM  PHOSPHORICUM  DILUTUM.  Lond.  Diluted 
iric  ^cid. 

B  of  Phosphorus  an  ot/nce;  Nitric  Acid /o«r.^*rf(mnce»;  Distilled 
nfliddoumes.  Add  the  Phosphorus  to  the  Nitric  Acid  mixed  with 
ir  in  a  glass  retort  placed  in  a  sand-bath  ;  then  apply  beat  nntil  eight 
les  are  distilled.  Pat  thèse  again  into  the  retort,  that  eight  fiuidr 
nay  disiil,  which  are  to  be  rejected.  Evaporate  th^  remaininjp 
a  platiniim  capsule  until  only  two  ounces  and  six  drachme  remain, 
dd  to  the  acid,  when  it  is  cold,  as  much  distilled  water  as  may  be 

to  raake  it  arcurately  measure  twenty-eight  fluidounces."  Lond. 
;ific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1-064.  One  hnndred  grains  of  it  saturatp 
I  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Impérial  measure  is  to  be  understood 
rmula. 

rocess  for  this  new  officinal  of  the  London  Collège  may  be  thns 
I.  Phosphorus,  when  added  to  strong  nitric  acid,  décomposes  it 
ilosion  and  rapid  combustion  ;  but  when  distilled  with  the  diluted 

action  takes  place  slowly,  the  phosphorus  gradually  melts  an4 
oxidized,  and  nitric  oxide  is  evolved.  Before,  however,  the  whole 
losphorus  is  acidified,  the  nitric  acid  will  hare  distilled  over  ;  «nd 
î  necessity  of  retnming  it  into  the  retort,  as  directed  by  the  Collège, 
to  complète  the  acidification  of  the  phosphorus.  When  this  haa 
ipleted,  ail  remains  of  nitric  acid  are  driven  ofT  by  the  evaporation 
itinum  capsule;  and  the  residtie,  which  contains  ail  the  phnsphori* 
!  can  be  generated  from  an  ounce  of  phosphorus,  is  bronght  to  a 

degree  of  dilution,  by  the  addition  of  snfficient  distilled  water  to 
leasure  twenty-eight  fluidounces.  (See  Acidum  JNîtricum  and  Phe^ 

horic  acid  may  be  obtained  more  economically  than  by  the  abov* 
by  decomposing  phosphate  of  lime  (calcined  bones)  by  sulphuria 
Drating  the  superphosphate  formed  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
enerales  phosphate  of  ammonia  in  solution  with  précipitation,  of 
«  of  lime,  and  finally  decomposing  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  by 

ilion  (o  nitromurialie  acid,  lee  a  puper  in  the  tbird  volame  afthe  Joaratl  of  the 
lia  Collège  of  Pbarmac/,  b;  Daniel  B.  Snilb. 
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a  red  beat  in  a  platinum  erocible.  The  ammonia  is  thn«  ezpelled,  and 
solid  residiium  will  be  ihe  phosphoric  acid.  Wackenroder  bas  given  anotl 
process  for  médicinal  phosphoric  acid,  which  reqnireB  the  use  of  alcot 
and  is,  therefore,  inéligible.  (See  Jltner,  Joum.  of  Fharm.for  Jtdy,  184 
Platinum  vessels  are  necessary  in  the  différent  processes  for  preparing  ph 
phoric  acid,  because  tbis  acid,  when  concentrated,  acts  on  glass. 

Properties.      Diluted  phosphoric  acid  is  a  colouriess,  inodoroas,  m 

liquid,  aoling  strongly  on  litmns,  and  possessing  powerful  acid  properti 

Although  evaporated  so  as  to  become  dense,  it  is  not  powerfully  corros 

like  the  other  minerai  acids.     From  its  saturaling  power  it  is  shown 

eontain  10-5  per  cent,  of  real  phosphoric  acid.     Wiih  chloride  of  bari 

and  nitrate  of  silver  it  forma   précipitâtes  (the  phosphates  of  baryta  i 

silrer),  vhich  are  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid.     If  the  tests  mentioned  g 

a  precipitate  not  soluble  in  this  acid,  they  prove  the  présence — the  chlor 

of  barium,  of  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate;  the  nitrate  of  silver,  of  murii 

acid  or  a  chloride.     If  carbonate  of  soda  causes  a  precipitate,  phosphate 

lime,  or  soaie  other  phosphate  insoluble  in  «ater,'i8  probably  held  in  se 

tion.    When  the  diluted  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to  redne 

it  becomes  a  transparent,  white,  brittle,  fusible  solid,  formerly  called  gltu 

,  photpKbric  aâd,  now  denominaled  metaphoiphorie  acid,  and  consistinj 

one  eq.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  one  of  water.     Phosphoric  acid,  conside 

''-  dry,  consists  of  one  eq.  of  phosphorus  31'4,  and  five  of  oxygen  40:=71' 

)     Méditai  Properties  and  Use».    Diluted  phosphoric  acid,  like  the  et' 

''~V>     '  minerai  acids,  is  deemed  tonic  and  réfrigérant.     It  is  prefera^tle  in  point 

.:te        âavour  to  Ihe  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  less  apt  to  disturb  the  digesi 

functions.     Various  powers  hâve  been  ascribed  to  it,  such  as  allaying  p 

.^        and  spasm,  s'trengtheniog  the  sezual  organs,  preventing  the  morbid  secret 

]        of  bony  matter,  as  in  exostosis  and  ossification,  and  correcting  phosph: 

deposits  in  the  urine,  on  the  ground  of  its  power  of  dissolving  phosphate 

lime.     It  has  been  recommended  in  leucorrhœa,  when  the  aecreted  fluid 

thin  and  acrid,  in  hysteria,  and  diabètes.     In  the  latter  disease  Dr.  Pt 

found  it  to  allay  the  thirst  more  effectually  than  any  other  acid  drink.     1 

dose  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  teaspoonfui,  diluted  with  water.  B, 

ACIDUM  SUCCINICUM.  Dut,    Sttccinic  ^cid. 

"  Take  of  Amher  reduced  to  eoarse  powder,  and  of  pure  sand,  each,  « 
part.  On  the  application  of  heat  gradually  increased,  an  acid  liquor,  an  i 
and  the  acid  in  a  crystallized  form  will  distil  over.  The  latter  should 
received  on  bibulous  paper,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  pressure  to  expel  i 
oil,  and  again  sublimed.  By  filtration  throngh  bibulous  paper,  the  oil  n 
be  obtained  separate  from  the  acid  liquor."  Dttb. 

The  above  formula  has  for  its  object  to  obtain  the  oil  of  amber,  as  well 
snccinic  acid  ;  but  our  remarks  will  be  confined  in  this  place,  to  the  ac 
the  oil  being  described  under  another  head.  (See  Oleum  Succini.)  Ami 
contains  succinic  acid  ready  formed,  associated  with  volatile  oil,  cert 
resins,  and  other  substances.  (See  iSfuccinum.)  When  distilled,  it  swi 
considerably,  and  a  yellow  liquid,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  impure  succi 
acid,  first  comes  over;  after  which  a  concrète  substance  sublimes  eontain 
the  same  acid.  (See  page  603.)  It  is  this  substance  separated  from  contai 
nating  oil  and  re-snblimed,  which  constitutes  the  snccinic  acid  of  the  Dub 
Collège  k.but  it  is  far  from  being  pure.  The  Collège  directs  the  admixti 
of  sand,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  the  amber  swelling  too  much  by 
heat. 

Several  processes  hâve  been  proposed  io  purify  succinic  acid.  The  b 
is  that  of  Morveau,  which  consists  in  dissolving  the  acid  in  twice  its  weij 
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acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  (o  drynass.  In  this  way  tht 
omposed,  while  the  succinic  acid  remains  unaltered.  Thia  ia  thek 
u  a  little  ice-cold  waler,  next  diaaolved  in  boiiing  water,  and  crys- 

'lies.  Succinic  acid,  when  pure,  is  a  white,  transparent  solid,  crys- 
in  prisita,  and  having  a  somewbat  acrid  taste.  It  reddens  litmus 
It  exista  in  the  resios  of  certain  coniferœ,  and  is  a  product  of  the 
of  stearic  and  margaric  acids.  One  of  its  «alts,  stiecinate  of  ammo- 
been  used  wiih  great  alleged  success  ia  delirium  tremens.  {Jour». 
«.,  3e  se'r.,  v.  241.)  Ëxposed  to  beat  it  nielts,  and  above  the  boiiing 
water  ia  parlly  sublimed  and  parlly  decomposed.  It  dissolves  ia 
a  its  weight  of  cold,  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiiing  water.  It  m 
^  in  cold  alcohol,  and  much  more  so  ia  boiliag  alcohol.  .Whea 
s  it  coasisis  of  four  eqs.  of  Carbon  24,  two  of  hydrogea  2,  aad  thiee 
1  24=50  (C^HjO,).  It  diffens,  therefure,  from  acetic  acid,  only  ia 
g  one  eq.  less  of  hydrogen.  The  sublimed  acid  consists  of  tv9 
ry  acid  and  one  of  water,  2(C4HaO,)  +  HO. 
ic  acid  is  at  présent  never  used  in  medicinor  iWd  ought  to  k» 
I  from  the  officinal  catalogue.  It  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Edin- 
illege  in  the  last  revision  of  its  PharmacopaBia.  B. 

UM  SULPHURICUM  AROMATICUM.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Duk. 
ic  Sulpàurie  ^cid.  Elixir  of  Vitriol, 
i  of  Sulphuric  Âcid  thrtejhddovmcet  and  a  haifi  Ginger,  bruiasdc 
•■i  Cinnamon,  bruised,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Alcohol  two  pititt.- 
4cid  gradually  to  the  Alcohol,  and  digest,  ia  a  close  vessel,  for  three 
en  add  the  Oinger  and  Cinnamon,  and  macerate  for  a  week  ;  lastly, 
pugh  paper."  U.  S. 

i  of  Sulphuric  Acid  (commercial)  three  fluidùuneta  and  a  half;  Réc- 
rit a  pitU  and  a  half[\m^.  meas.^  ;  Cinnamon,  in  moderately  fin» 
m  ounu  and  a  half;  Ginger,  in  moderately  finb  powder,  an  ounct. 
acid  gradually  to  the  spirit,  let  the  mixture  digest  at  a  very  gentl» 
hree  days  in  a  dosed  vessel  ;  mix,  the  powders,  raoisten  them  with 
the  acid  spirit,  let  the  mass  rest  S9r  twelve  hours,  and  then  put  it 
rcolator  and  transmit  the  rest  of  the  acid  spirit.  This  préparation 
be  made  by  digesting  the  powders  for  six  days  in  the  acid  spirit, 
straining  the  liquor."  Ed. 

)ublin  process  is  substanlially  the  same  as  those  of  the  U.  S.  mù 
;h  Pharmacopoeias,  and  therefore  need  not  be  copied. 
riginal  of  the  formulas  hère  given  for  elixir  of  vitriol  was  the  proœaS' 
i  in  the  former  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was  adopted,  wilà 
sration,  in  the  U.S.  and  Dublin  standards.  The  présent  formula  of 
burgh  Collège  différa  from  their  original  one,  in  substituting  for  th» 
>f  the  acid  and  spirit,  the  nearest  équivalent  measures,  and  in  giviiif 
lative  of  preparing  by  diaplacement.  The  same  substitution  was 
the  formula  when  it  was  first  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacoposia, 
e  the  two  formulas  are  virtually  the  same.  The  only  différence  ic 
oportion  of  the  spirit,  which  is  3'^  wine  fiuidounces  in  the  U.  8. 
and  30  Impérial  fluidounces  in  the  Edinburgh.  This  circomstanc* 
e  U.  S.  préparation  somewhat  weaker  in  acid  than  the  Edinburgbt 
nore  diluted  with  spirit.  ^ 

•tiei.    Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  is  a  reddish-brown  liquid;  ot  à  pe- 
iroalie  odour,  and,  when  sufficiently  diluted,  of  a  grateful  acid  taste. 
en  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  kiôd  of  etàsr,  its  main  ingredienla 
68» 
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juBtirying  such  a  suspicion  ;  but  the  late  Dr.  Doncan,  wbo  originally  fa 
this  opinion,  satisfied  himself  that  the  alcohol  and  sulphnric  acid,  in 
proportions  hère  employed,  do  not  produce  a  single  particle  of  eiher. 
must,  therefore,  be  viewed  merely  as  sulphuric  acid  diluted  wiih  alcohol,  ) 
containing  the  essential  oils  of  ginger  and  cinnamon. 

Médical  Properliea  and  V»t*.  This  valuable  preparaition,  commo 
called  dixir  of  vitriol,  is  a  simplification  of  the  acid  elixir  of  Mynsicht. 
is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  affords  the  most  agreeable  mode  of  administei 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  very  much  employed  in  debility  «rilh  night  sweats 
loss  of  appetite,  and  in  the  convalescence  from  fevers,  especially  those  of 
intermittent  type  It  is  ofien  given  in  conjunction  with  cinchona,  the  ts 
of  which  il  serres  to  cover,  and,  by  increasing  the  solubility  of  the  febrif 
principles  of  the  bark,  appears  to  increase  its  efficacy.  (See  Jnfitnim  C 
ehonae  Compositum.)  In  hsmoptysis  and  other  hemorrhages,  when 
altended  with  obvions  inflammation,  it  frequently  proves  useful  in  stopp 
the  flow  of  blood.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  in  a  wineglassfu 
water  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Care  muât  be  taken  that  the  te 
are  not  injured  by  the  acid. 

Off.  Ptep.  Infusum  Cinchons  Compositum,  U.  S.  B 

ACIDUM  SULPHURICUM  DILUTUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  l 
Dub.  Diluted  Sulphuric  ^cid. 

"Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid  ajhàdouncef  Distilled  Water  thirteen  Jh 
ounces.  Add  the  Acid  gradually  to  the  Water,  in  a  glass  vesael,  and  i 
them.     The  spécifie  gravity  of  this  acid  is  1 -09."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Sulphuric  Acid  aftuidowice  and  a  half;  Distilled  Water /c 
teen^uidouneet  and  a  htdf.  Add  the  Acid  graduaUy  to  the  Water,  and  i 
them."  Lond. 

"  Mil  together  one  ftuidmmee  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  thirteen  Auidout 
of  Water.     The  density  of  this  préparation  is  about  1-090."  £d. 

"Take  of  Pure  Sulphuric  Acid  one  part}  Distilled  Water  teven  pa 
Gradually  add  the  Acid  to  the  Water.  The  spécifie  gravity  of  this  acii 
1084."  Dub. 

This  préparation  is  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  m 
it  convenient  for  prescription.  The  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopc 
agrée  in  making  the  strong  acid  to  the  water  as  one  to  thirteen  in  volui 
équivalent  nearly  to  one  to  teven  in  weight,  the  ratio  adopted  by  the  Ihâ 
Collège.  There  is,  accordingly,  a  virtual  agreement  in  the  strength 
density  of  the  acid  by  thèse  three  processes  ;  but  unfortunately  the  forni 
of  the  London  Collège  gives  an  acidconsiderably  stronger.  The  coincid 
processes  aflford  an  acid  containing  aboul  13  percent,  of  the  strong  liq 
acid  ;  while  the  London  acid  contains  1 6  per  cent.,  and  bas  a  spécifie  gra^ 
as  high  as  l-ll.  According  to  Mr.  Philips,  a  fluidrachm  (Imp.  meas.] 
the  London  acid  contains  about  ten  grains  of  the  strong  acid,  and  will  satui 
twenty-eight  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.  The  strong  aci( 
added  gradually  to  the  water,  to  guard  against  the  too  sudden  productioi 
heat,  which  might  cause  the  fracture  of  the  vessel.  During  the  diluti 
when  commercial  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  the  liqnid  becomes  slightly  turl 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  deposits  a  grayish-white  powder  whicl 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  from  which  the  diluted  acid  should  be  poured  ofi 
use.  Tjiis  noxious  sait  is  thus  got  rid  of,  but  sulphate  of  potassa,  anoi 
impurity  in  the  strong  acid,  still  remains  in  solution.  To  avoid  thèse 
purities,  the  Dublin  Collège  directs  the  dilution  of  pure  sulphuric  acid.  ' 
présence  of  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  potassa  will  do  no  harm  ;  but  i 
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e  fradolendy  introdnced  into  the  sirong  actd  to  inereaM  its  spécifie 
ils  amount  may  be  ascertained  by  saturating  the  acid,  after  diluiion, 
monia,  and  expelling,  by  a  red  beat,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  formed. 
;r  sulphate  of  potassa  is  présent  will  remaia  behind. 
■al  Propertie»  and  Uses,  Dilutad  snlphuric  acid  is  tonic,  refrige- 
1  astdngent.  It  is  givea  in  low  typhoid  fevers,  and  often  with 
«.  In  the  convalescence  from  protratted  ferers,  it  often  acts  bene- 
a  a  tonic,  exciting  the  appetite  and  prontoting  digestion.  As  an 
it,  it  is  employed  in  colliquative  sweats,  passive  hemorrhages,  and 
ta  dépendent  on  a  relaxed  state  of  the  mucoos  membrane  of  the 
s.  In  calcalous  affections  attended  with  phosphatic  sédiments,  it 
oper  remedy,  being  préférable  to  rauriatic  acid,  as  less  apt,  by  con- 
se,  to  disorder  the  stomach.  Extemally  it  is  used  as  an  ingrédient 
!8  for  ulcerated  sorethroat  and  for  checking  excessive  ptyalism,  and 
ih  for  cutaneous  éruptions  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers.     The  dose  is 

to  thirty  drops  three  times  a  day,  in  a  winegtass  or  two  of  plain  or 
;d  water.  Il  is  added  with  advantage  to  infusions  of  cinchona,  the 
alkalies  of  which  it  tends  to  hold  in  solution.  As  it  is  apt  to  injure 
1,  it  is  best  taken  by  sucking  it  through  a  quill.  It  is  much  less  used 
Fnited  States  than  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  which  possesses  nearly  the 
edical  propertie».  An  élégant  form  for  giving  it  is  the  compound 
of  roses.  (See  Jleidttm  Sutphuricutn  Aromaticum  and  Ir^usum 
impositum.) 

\d  snlphuric  acid  is  used  as  a  chemical  agent  to  prépare  Acidnm 
I,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Acidum  Tartaricum,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Aconitina, 
Antimonii  Sulphuretum  Pnecipitatum,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.} 
ia,  U.  S.,  Lond.}  Veratria,  U,  S.,  Lond, 

^rtp.  Infusnm  Rosae  Compositum,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed,,  Dub.}  Mor- 
Iphas,  U.  S.}  Quinines  Sulphas,  Dub.}  Zinci  Sulphas,  Lond.,  Ed. 

B. 
OUM  SULPHURICUM  PURUM.  Ed.,  Dub.  Pure  Sul- 
Jicid. 

Commercial  Sulphuric  Acid  contain  nitrous  acid,  beat  eight  Jhâd- 
)f  it  with  between  ten  andfifleen  grains  of  sugar,  at  a  température 
e  sufficient  to  boil  the  acid,  till  the  dark  colour  at  first  produced 
re  nearly  or  altogether  disappeared.  This  process  removes  nitrous 
>ther  impurities  may  be  removed  by  distillation,  which  on  the  small 
easily  managed  by  boiling  the  acid,  with  a  few  platinum  chips,  in  a 
tort  by  raeans  of  a  sand-bath  or  gas  fiame,  rejecting  the  fîrst  half 

Ed. 
te  of  Commercial  Sulphuric  Acid  a  pound.  Put  the  acid  inio  a 
'  flint  glass,  attach  a  receiver  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  the  junc. 
the  vessels  left  open,  let  heat  be  applied  to  the  retorl  until  one-twelfth 
he  liquor  shall  hâve  di^tilled  over  :  this,  as  it  contains  water,  should 
!ted.     The  receiver  being  again  applied,  the  residuum  is  to  be  dis- 

dryness.  A  few  slips  of  platipum,  put  into  the  acid  in  the  retort, 
train  the  ebulliiion,  which  otherwise  would  be  too  violent.  The 
gravity  of  this  acid  is  1-846.    Let  the  acid  be  kept  in  well  closed 

}bject  of  thèse  processes  is  the  purification  of  commercial  sulphuric 

rhis  acid  contains  the  snlphates  of  lead  and  potassa,  amounting  not 

ently  to  4hree  or  four  per  cent.;  and  nitrous  acid  is  almost  always 

The  salts  mentioned,  not  being  volatile,  are  effeetually  got  rid  of 
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b^  distillution,  as  diraeted  in  the  formula.  The  manner  of  conduoting 
distillation  is  explained  at  page  48,  ander  the  heaU  of  Aàdian  Sulphuria 
The  mode  of  detecting  nitrous  acid  is  pointed  oui  at  page  46.  If  presen 
the  commercial  acid,  the  Edinburgh  Collège  directs,  before  distilling  it,  i 
it  should  be  healed  with  a  small  proportion  of  sugar,  according  to  the  { 
of  Wackenroder.  The  acid  impurity  and  sugar  mutually  décompose  e 
other,  and  the  products  are  dissipated  by  the  beat.  The  acid  ia  at  first  i 
dered  dark  and  opaque,  bat  gradually  becomes  pale  yellow,  if  kept  for  I 
hnura  near  the  boiling  point.  Nitrous  acid  is  hurtful  to  the  sulphuric,  w 
the  lalter  ia  used  to  obtain  muriatie  acid,  which  consequently  becomes  c 
taminated  with  chlorine.  Hence  the  Edinburgh  Collège  uses;9Mre  sulphi 
aeid  in  the  formula  for  preparing  muriatie  acid.  If  the  eommercial  sulphi 
■eid  eontain  arsenic,  it  should  not  be  distilled,  but  lejected.  The  tests 
this  impurity  are  given  at  page  47. 

It  is,  perhaps,  an  advantage  to  hâve  an  officinal  ;>ure  sulphuric  acid.  1 
iMSt  danger  of  inuroducing  lead  inio  the  system,  when  ezhibiting  the  pre 
niions  containing  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  It  is  true  i 
tfae  commercial  acid,  upon  dilution,  lets  fall  the  sulphate  of  lead  ;  .but  can 
be  certain  that  the  precipitate  is  aiways  removed  from  the  préparation  i 
which  tttc  diluted  aciJ  enters?  When  the  acid  is  required  as  a  mère  chem 
agent,  or  for  forming  suiphates,  the  commercial  acid  is  sufficiently  pure. 

There  is  a  want  of  précision  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  officinal  sulphi 
■cids  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopœias.  The  Edinburgh  ( 
lege  adopta  the  names  *'Acidum  Sulphuricum"  and  "Acidum  Sulphuric 
Purum,"  and  translates  thera  in  thrse  ways  in  the  formulas, — "commer 
sulphuric  aeid,"  "pure  sulphuric  acid,"  and  "sulphuric  acid."  The 
name  is  ambiguous,  and  may  mean  either  the  eommercial  or  pure  acid.  1 
Dablin  Collège  adopts  the  names  "Acidum  Sulphuricum  Vénale"  and  "i 
dum  Sulphuricum  Purum,"  but,  in  Ihe  formulas,  frequently  uses  the  indefii 
term  "Acidum  Sulphuricum."  We  shall  assume  that  the  indefinite  expressi 
of  both  Pharmacopoeias  mean  the  commercial  acid.  . 

According  to  the  viewa  hère  taken,  pure  sulphuric  acid  should  be  ni 
espeeially  in  forming  "diluted  sulphuric  acid"  and  "aromatic  sulphi 
acid."  In  neither  of  thèse  préparations  is  it  employcd  by  the  Edinbu 
Collège,  and  only  to  form  the  diluted  acid  by  the  Dublin.  Wbere  a  dil 
acid  is  required  as  a  chemical  agent,  and  not  as  a  medicine,  it  roight 
directed,  in  the  formula,  to  be  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  determin 
qnantiiy  of  water  to  the  commercial  acid.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  coi 
ders  it  necessary  to  use  the  "  pure  sulphuric  acid,"  though  acling  merel^i 
a  chemical  agent,  in  preparing  Acidum  Âceticum  and  Acidum  Muriatie 
Purum. 

Off.  Prep.  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum,  Dub.  B 

ACIDUM  TANNICUM.   U.S.  Tannic  Jleid.  Tannin. 

"  Take  of  Galls,  in  powder,  Sulphuric  Ether,  each,  a  luficient  quanti 
Pot  into  a  glass  adapter,  loosely  closed  at  ils  lower  end  wiih  carded  cott 
snffieient  powdered  Oalls  to  fill  about  one  half  of  it,  and  press  the  powi 
slightly.  Tben  fit  the  adapter  aceuraiely  to  the  month  of  a  receiving  v 
«1,  fiU  it  with  the  Sulphuric  Ether,  and  close  the  upper  orifice  so  as 
prevent  the  escape  of  ihe  ether  by  evaporation.  The  liquid  which  pasi 
■eparates  inIo  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  lower  is  mnch  smal 
iik  quantity  and  much  denser  than  the  upper.  When  the  ether  cesses 
pass,  pour  fresh  portions  upon  the  Galls,  until  the  lower  stratum  of  liqi 
in  the  roceiver  no  longer  inereasM.    Tben  separate  thia  ffon  the  upper,  | 
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rapsule,  and  evaporate  with  a  moderato  heat  to  dryness.  Lastlj, 
remains  into  powder. 

upper  portion  of  liquid  will  yield  by  distillation  a  qnantity  of  ether, 
hen  washed  with  water,  may  be  employed  in  a  subséquent  opera- 
.S. 

I  tbe  process  of  M.  Peloaze.  It  may  be  conducted  in  an  ordinary 
aent  apparatus.  The  sulphuric  ether  employed  should  be  that  of 
I,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  water,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
if  the  opération.  Should  the  ether  contain  no  water,  it  should  be 
rith  this  fluid,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of  depriving  it 
il  and  rendering  it  aufficiently  hydrous.  To  obtain  the  tannic  acid 
e,  the  lower  stratum  may  be  washed  with  ether  after  the  séparation 
•per,  and  evaporated  in  a  vacaum  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  expia* 
the  process  first  given  was  that  the  water  in  the  ether  dissolves  the 
id  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  the  other  principles  of  the  galls,  and  forms 
ed  solution,  which  séparâtes  from  the  ether,  and  constitutes  the 
atam  in  the  receiver.  jFrom  the  expérimenta  of  M.  Beral  there  is 
belieVe  that  the  -  tannic  acid  is  not  merely  dissolved  by  the  water, 

I  with  it  and  a  portion  ôf  the  ether,  a  definite  compound,  which  is 
y  liquid,  and  is  decomposed  during  the  evaporation  ;  the  ether  and 
laping,  and  tbe  solid  tannic  acid  being  left  behind.  The  npper  and 
■atum  in  the  receiver  consista  of  ether,  holding  colouring  matter 
lall  proportion  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids  in  solution.  From  30  to 
ent.  of  tannic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  galls  by  this  process  if 
conducted.*  ^ 

actical  purposes  itis  unnece8sary^to  obtain  the  tannic  acid  quite  pure, 
ably  sufficiently  so  when  extracted  by  the  foUowing  simple  process 
net,  given  in  Christison's  Dispensatory.  The  powder  of  galls  is 
j  in  a  bottle,  with  just  enough  ether  to  moisten  it,  for  twenty-foar 
d  then  expressed  in  a  powerfui  press  ;  and  the  process  of  macération  ' 
ession  is  repeated,  in  the  same  way,  nntil  the  powder  is  exbausted. 
lors  are  mixed,  the  ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  dried  by 
a  vapour-bath.  It  is  stated  that  60  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  but 
btly  coloured,  may  be  got  in  this  way.     As  gallic  acid  exists  but  in 

II  proportion  in  galls,  being  chiefly  produced  by  the  reaction  of 
!ric  air  upon  tannic  acid  in  the  process  for  extracting  it,  very  litde 
rinciple  is  found  in  the  ethereal  extract,  and  the  amount  of  colour- 
ir  taken  up  by  the  ether,  will  scarcely  interfère  with  the  médicinal 
tf  the  préparation. 

rm  tannin  was  originally  applied  to  a  principle  or  principles  exist- 
iny  vegetables,  having  a  very  astringent  taste,  and  the  property  of 
g  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  with  the  solution  of  gelatin,  and  a 
icipitate  with  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.     As  obtained, 

from  différent  plants,  tannin  was  found  to  exhibit  some  différence 
rties,  and  chemists  bave  recognized  two  kinds,  one  existing  in  oak 
Is,  &c.,  distinguished  by  producing  a  bluish-black  precipitate  with 
'  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the  other  existing  in  Penivian 
échu,  &C.,  and  characterized  by  producing  a  greenish-black  or  dark 
cipitate  with  the  same  salts.     The  former  is  the  one  which  bas 

most  attention,  and  from  an  examination  of  which  the  charac- 

orinus  circumstancea  in  which  the  proceu  it  liable  to  vary  in  conséquence  of 
in  the  eharactcr  of  the  menatruam,  hare  been  detailed  and  explainrd  in  a  itaper 
b«rt  Bridgea,  contained  in  the  Ain.  Joom.  of  Pbarmaoy,  vol.  14,  pagre  40,  to 
reader  ia  referred. 
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tera  of  tannin  hare  generally  been  given.    It  is  the  substance  deacribec 
this  article.     It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  lalter  is  essenlialiy  disti 
from  the  tannin  of  galls,  and   probably  différent'  in  difierent  vegeubl 
'  One  siriking  peculiarity  of  the  tannin  of  gails  is  its  facility  of  convera 

into  gallic  acid,  which  is  wanting  in  some  at  least  of  the  other  variet 
Since  the  publication  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Pelouze  in  relation  to  tani 
this  substance  has  been  universally  admitted  to  rank  with  the  acids,  and 
therefore,  now  generally  denominated  tannic  aàd.  Dr.  Kane  calls 
ordinary  variety  procured  from  galls,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  galio-tan 
aàd. 

Propertiu.  Pure  tansic  acid  is  solid,  uncrystallizable,  white  or  sligl 
yellowish,  inodorous,  strongiy  astringent  to  the  tasle  witbout  bi.ttero( 
very  soluble  in  water,  mnch  less  soluble  in  aleohol  and  eiher,  especii 
vhen  anhydrous,  and  insoluble  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  may 
kept  unchanged  in  the  solid  state  ;  but  its  aqueous  solution,  when  expo 
to  the  air,  gradually  becoiaes  turbid,  and  deposiis  a  crystalline  matter,  c 
aisting  chiefly  of  gallic  acid.  During  the  change,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  : 
,  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged.      Exposed  to  heat  it  pa 

melis,  swells  up,  blackens,  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  âame. 
solution  reddens  litmus,  and  it  combines  wiih  most  of  the  saiifiable  bai 
With  potassa  it  fornis  a  compound  but  slighUy  soluble,  and  is,  theref( 
precipitated  by  thisalkali  or  its  carbonates  from  a  solution  which  is  not 
dilute,  though  a  certain  excess  of  alkali  will  cause  the  precipitate  to 
ledissolved.  Its  combinalion  with  soda  is  mach  more  soluble;  and 
u  alkali  affurds  no  precipitate  unless  with  a  very  conoentrated  solution 

'"  tannic  acid.     With  ammonia  its  relations  are  similar  to  those  with  potai 

Baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  raagnesia,  added  in  the  state  of  hydrates,  f( 
vith  it  compouads  of  little  solubiiity.  The  same  is  the  case  with  most 
the  metallic  oxidcs,  when  presenied,  in  the  state  of  salis,  to  a  solution 
the  tannate  of  potassa.  Many  of  the  metallic  salts  are  precipitated  by  I 
nie  acid  even  in  the  uncombined  state,  especialiy  those  of  lead,  cop[ 
silver,  uranium,  chromium,  mercury,  and  the  protoxide  of  tin.  With  the  s 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  it  forms  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  a  compound 
tannic  acid  and  the  sesquioxide,  and  is  the  basis  of  ink.  It  does 
disturb  the  solutions  of  the  pure  salts  of  protoxide  «f  iron.  Several  of 
alkaline  salts  precipitate  it  from  ils  aqueous  solution,  either  by  the  fori 
tion  of  insoluble  compounds,  or  by  simply  abstractiug  the  solvent  T 
nie  acid  unités  with  ail  the  vegetable  alkalies,  forming  compounds  wh 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  but  very  slighdy  soluble 
water  ;  though  they  are  soluble  in  the  vegetable  acids,  especialiy  tbe  ace 
and  in  aleohol,  and  in  this  latter  respect  difier  from  most  of  the  compoui 
vhich  tannic  acid  forms  with  other  vegetable  principles.  On  account 
this  property  of  tannic  acid,  it  has  been  employed  as  a  test  of  the  végéta 
alkalies;  and  it  is  sa  délicate,  that  it  will  throw  down  a  precipitate  fr 
their  solution,  even  when  too  feeble  to  be  disturbed  by  ammonia.  It  I 
an  affinity  for  several  acids,  and  when  in  solution  affords  précipita 
with  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic,  phosphoric,  and  arsenic  acids,  but 
vith  the  oxalic,  tartaric,  lactic,  acetio,  or  citric.  The  précipitâtes  are  en 
pounds  of  tannic  acid  with  the  respective  acids  mentioned,  and  are  solu 
in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  water  with  an  excess  of  acid.  Hence, 
order  to  ensure  précipitation,  it  ia  necessary  ta  add  the  acid  in  excess 
the  solution  of  tannic  acid.  It  précipitâtes  also  solutions  of  starch,  ail 
nien,  and  gluten,  and  forms  with  gelatin  an  insoluble  compound,  which 
the  basis  of  leather.  Its  ultimate  consliluents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  01 
gen  ;  and  its  formula,  according  to  I^ebig,  is  C„H,Ou,  or  CiaH«0,+3  H( 
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MeJ&eai  Propertiea  and  U»e».  Tannie  «cid,  being  the  chieF  principle  6f 
vegetable  ««tringents,  is  capable  of  exerting  on  the  System  the  same  effects 
with  this  cIbss  of  medicines,  and  raay  be  giren  in  the  same  complaints.  It 
bas  an  adraniage  over  the  astringent  extraets  in  the  comparative  smallness 
of  its  dose,  which  renders  il  less  apt  to  oSend  an  irritable  stomach.  In  mnst 
of  the  yegetable  astringents,  it  is  associated  with  more  or  lejfs  biner  exirac- 
ttve,  or  oiher  principle  which  modifies  ils  opération,  and  renders  the  medicine 
less  applicable  than  it  otherwise  woald  be,  lo  certain  cases  in  which  there  is 
•n  indication  for  pure  astringency  wiihout  any  tonic  power.  Sach  is  parti- 
cvlarly  the  case  with  the  active  hemorrhages  ;  and  tannie  acid,  in  ils  separaie 
siaie,  is  in  thèse  cases  préférable  to  the  native  combinations  in  which  it 
ordinarily  exista.  Dr.  Porta,  an  Italian  physician,  employed  it  with  great 
sneoess  in  the  treatment  of  utérine  hemorrhage,  and  published  the  résulta  of 
hts  expérience  in  1827.  M.  Cavalier  afierwards  uaed  it  soccessfuUy  in  the 
same  complaint,  and  fonnd  it  effectuai  aiso  in  a  case  of  Ueeding  from  the 
raetnm.  It  has  been  highiy  recommended  by  Dr.  Charvet  for  checking 
ezeessive  sweals.  l^ere  is  no  doubt  that  it  wonld  be  found  a  nseful  remedy 
in  most  forma  of  hemorrhage,  after  a  sufficient  réduction  of  arterial  action  by 
depletory  measures.  In  diarrhœa  also  it  woald  probably  be  more  bénéficiai 
than  ordinary  astringents,  as  less  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
It  bas  been  given,  with  asserted  advantage,  in  the  advaneed  stages  of  hooping- 
eongh.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains.  The  only  disaavantage  which 
bas  been  experienced  from  it,  when  taken  in  excess,  is  obstinate  constipation. 
Mr.  Druitt  has  employed  it  locally,  with  mnch  success,  in  excoriations, 
phagedenic  ulcers,  leucorrhœa,  aphthee  of  the  mouth,  severe  salivation,  sore- 
tbroat,  and  toothache.  As  a  wash  it  may  be  used  in  solution,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  grains  to  a  fluidounce  of  water.  (,/ftn.  Joum.  ofMed.  Sa.,  N.  8., 
ix.  198.)  W. 

ACONITINA.  Lond. 
Aconitina. 

"Take  of  Âconite  Hoot,  dried  and  brt|ised,  ftoopmmdt}  Rectified  Spirit 
tkree  gallons  [Impérial  meaoure];  Dilnted  Sulphuric  Acid,  Solution  of  Am- 
monia,  Purified  Animal  Charctial,  each,  a  êuffieiml  quanlih/.     Boil  tbe 
Aconite  with  a  gallon  of  the  Spirit,  for  aa  hour,  in  a  retort  with  a  receiver 
fitted  to  il.     Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  again  boil  the  residue  with  another 
gallon  of  the  Spirit  and  wiih  the  spirit  reeently  distilled,  and  pour  off  the 
liquor  also.     Let  the  same  be  done  a  thinl  time.     Then  press  the  Aconite, 
md  having  mixed  ail  the  liquors  and  filtered  them,  distil  the  spirit.     Evapo- 
rate  the  remainder  to  the  proper  cbnsistence  of  an  extract.     Dissolve  this  in 
waAer  and  filter.     Evaporate  the  solntion,  with  a  gentle  beat,  to  the  consist- 
ence  of  syrap.     To  this  add  of  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  mixed  with  distilled 
water,  siiîf&cfent  to  dissolve  the  aconitina.    Nexl  drop  in  Solution  of  Ammo- 
nia,  and  ditfsolve  the  precipiuted  aconitina  ni  Dilnted  Sulphuric  Acid,  mixed 
as  before  with  water.    Then  miz  m  the  Animai  Chareoal,  occasionaliy 
shaking  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     Lastly  filter,  and  having  again  dropp^) 
in  Solution  of  Ammonia  so  as  to  precipitate  the  Aconitina,  wash  and  dry  \\** 
Lond.  .     .  , 

The  name  adopted  by  the  London  Collège  for  the  alkaline  prmctpl*  «^. 
iracted  from  aconite  is  objectionable,  as  of  unnecessary  length,  mnU   wt^Wn 
aecordance  with  the  gênerai  nomenclature  of  the  -yegetable  alkalies.    A^vùn^ 
ia  s  préférable  name.    The  principle  probably  exisu  in  the  plant  eooabù^ 
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accomplished  by  Connecting  a  vessel  containing  the  aleoholic  liqnid  wii 
retort,  by  meanB  of  a  tube  provided  with  a  stop-cock  to  regulate  the  disch 
and  passing  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  through  a  cork  accai 
âtted  into  the  tubulure.  When  ail  the  Alcohol  bas  been  thua  added,  coi 
the  distillation  uotil  abont  three  pinte  «hall  hâve  paased  over,  or  until 
Tapours  shall  appear  in  the  retort. 

"  To  the  product  thus  obtained  add  the  potassa  previously  dissolved  i 
Distilled  Water,  and  shake  them  frequently.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  t 
pour  off  from  the  alkaline  solution  the  supernatant  ether,  introduce  it  i 
retort,  and,  with  a  genile  beat,  distil  until  two  pints  ahall  hâve  passed 
or  until  the  distilled  liquid  shall  hâve  the  spécifie  gravity  of  0-750."  C 

*'  Take  of  Reciified  Spirit  Jifty  fluidoxmcea  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  ten , 
ounces.  Pour  twelve  fiuidounces  of  the  Spirit  gently  over  the  Acid 
tained  in  an  open  vessel,  and  then  stir  them  together  briskly  and  thoroi 
Transfer  the  mixture  immediately  into  a  glass  matrass  connected  v 
refrigeratory,  and  raise  the  beat  quickty  to  about  280°.  As  soon  i 
etbereal  fluid  begins  to  distil  over,  supply  fresh  spirit  through  a  tube  in 
matrass  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  equal  that  < 
fluid  which  disiila  over.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  Connecting  on 
of  the  tube  with  a  graduated  vessel  containing  the  spirit, — passing  the 
end  through  a  cork  fitted  into  the  matrass, — and  having  a  stop-cock  c 
tube  to  regulate  the  discharge.  When  forty-two  [[fluid]oonce8  havi 
tilled  over,  and  the  whole  spirit  bas  been  added,  the  process  may  be  sto 
Agitate  the  impure  ether  with  sixteen  fluidounces  of  a  saturated  soluti 
muriate  of  lime,  containing  about  half  an  ounce  of  lime  recently  slacked.  ' 
ail  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  has  been  thns  removed,  pour  off  the  supen 
liquor,  and  distil  it  with  a  gentle  beat  so  long  as  the  liquid  which  passeï 
has  a  density  not  above  0-735.  More  ether  of  the  same  strength  is  tl 
be  obtained  from  the  solution  of  muriate  of  lime.  From  the  residnum  o 
distillations  a  weaker  ether  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantity,  which 
be  recti6ed  by  distilling  it  gently  again."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  RectiAed  Spirit  Ihret  pounds  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  two  poi 
Carbonate  of  Potassa,  previously  ignited,  an  ounee.  Pour  two  pour 
the  S|iirit  into  a  glass  retort,  add  the  acid  to  it,  and  mix.  Afterwards 
it  on  sand,  and  raise  the  beat  so  that  the  liquor  may  quickly  boil,  an 
Ether  pass  into  a  receiver  cooled  with  ice  or  water.  I^et  the  liquor 
until  soine  heavier  portion  begins  to  pass  over.  To  the  liquor  which  re 
in  the  retort,  after  the  beat  has  subsided,  add  the  remainderof  the  Spiri 
Ether  may  distil  in  the  same  manner.  Mix  the  distilled  liquors,  then 
off  the  supernatant  portion,  and  add  to  it  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa,  sh 
them  frequently  during  an  liour.  Lastly,  distil  the  Ether  from  a  large  i 
and  keep  it  in  a  stopped  vessel."  Lond.  The  spécifie  gravity  of  this 
is  0-750. 

"  Take  of  Sulphuric  Etbereal  lÀqnor  ttomty  _fiuidouncei }  Carbon 
Potassa,  dried  and  powdered,  tvfo  drachna.  Mix  them,  and  from  s 
high  retort,  distil,  by  a  very  gentle  beat,  twelve  fluidounces  into  a  re 
kept  cold.     The  spécifie  gravity  of  the  liqnor  is  0-765."  Dub. 

The  object  of  theso  processes  is  to  obtain  a  pare  sulphuric  ether. 
Dublin  formula  is  intended  to  purify  the  nnrectified  sulphuric  ether  (n 
rtc  ethereal  liquor),  which  is  officinal  only  with  that  Collège.     In  the 
processes  the  ether  is  formed  and  purified  at  one  opération. 

The  préparation  of  sulphuric  ether  embraces  two  stages,  its  gêner 
and  its  subséquent  rectification  to  remove  impurities.  The  formul; 
igree  in  obtaining  il  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.    In  the  l 
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)ces8,  which  is  adopted,  with  modifications,  from  that  of  the 
odex,  half  the  alcohol  taken  is  mixed  with  seren-eighths  of  the 

while  still  bot  from  the  reaction,  distilled  from  a  glass  retort,  by 
jickly  applied,  into  a  refrigerated  receiver.  When  the  distilled 
quais  one-fourth  of  this  portion  of  the  alcohol,  the  reraainder  of 
wtth  the  reserved  eighth  of  the  acid,  is  allowed  to  enter  the  retort 
luous  stream,  the  supply  being  so  regulated  as  to  equal  the  amount 
nid  which  distils  over.     By  a  complicated  reaction  which  wiil  be 

presently,  the  acid  eonverts  the  alcohol  into  ether,  and  were  it 
le  acid  becomes  more  and  more  dilute  as  the  process  proceeds,  it 
I  able  to  etherize  an  uniimited  quantily  of  alcohol.  Although 
before  it  becomes  too  dilute,  is  capable  of  determining  the  de- 
9n  of  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol,  yet  it  is  not  expédient  to 
amount  at  once  ;  as  a  considérable  portion  of  it  would  distil  over 
ether  undecom|)08ed.  The  proper  way  of  proceeding,  therefore, 
dicated  in  the  formula;  namely,  to  commence  the  process  with 
f  part  of  the  alcohol  ;  and,  wlien  the  décomposition  is  fully  estab- 
d  a  portion  of  ether  has  distilled,  to  add  the  remainder  in  a  graduai 
lo  as  to  replace  that  which,  every  moment  diiring  the  progresa  of 
ation,  is  disappearing  by  its  conversion  into  ether.  As,  however, 
n  the  retort  has  already  become  somewhat  weaker,  it  is  considered 
0U8  to  mix  a  small  portion  of  acid  with  the  alcohol  which  is  thus 

added.  When  a  portion  of  ether  has  distilled,  equal  to  about 
ths  of  the  alcohol  employed,  or  when  white  vapours  appear  in 
:,  the  process  is  discontinued.  Thèse  vapours  indicate  the  com- 
nt  of  a  séries  of  reactions  différent  from  those  which  générale  the 

dinburgh  process  for  the  génération  of  sulphuric  ether,  is  the  same, 
era)  features,  with  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharraacopœia.  Less-than  a 
the  alcohol  is  placed  in  the  distilling  vessel,  previously  thoroughly 
ih  the  whole  of  the  acid,  which  forma  one-fifth  of  the  bulk  of  the 
instead  of  one-fourth  as  in  the  U.  S.  formula.  As  soon  as  the 
ins  to  distil  by  a  quick  beat,  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol  is  added 
nuoiis  stream  as  in  the  U.  S.  process,  and  the  distillation  is  con- 
tlil  a  qûanlity  of  ether  has  came  over,  equal  to  soraewhai  less 
sevenihs  of  the  bulk  of  ail  the  alcohol.  The  elher  is  condensed 
I  of  Liebig's  excellent  refrigeratory,  described  and  fîgured  at  page 
this  process,  it  is  perceivcd  that  no  acid  is  reserved  to  be  mixed 
portion  of  alcohol  gradually  added  (o  the  distilling  vessel,  and  a 
aller  proportion  of  the  spirit  is  mixed  with  it  at  the  commencement 
tillatinn  than  in  the  U.  S.  formula. 

tiantities  of  the  alcohol  and  acid,  in  the  London  formula,  are  incon- 
taken  in  weights  instead  of  raeasures.  The  improvement  of  adding 
ved  portion  of  alcohol  gradually  is  not  adopted;  but  the  old  method 
d  of  performing  a  second  distillation  with  this  alcohol,  added  to  the 
n  the  retorl. 

hiblin  Collège  générâtes  the  eiher,  and  rectifies  it  by  separate  for- 
[iving  the  crude  and  rectified  product  différent  officinal  names. 
%S8  of  the  Collège  for  generating  the  ether  is  given  in  the  kst  article, 
\g  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  London  Collège,  need  not  be 
rly  explained. 

ppearance  of  white  vapours  in  the  retort,  or  the  passing  over  of  a 
portion  in  the  distillation,  is  the  signal  for  discontinuing  the  pro- 
'  it  were  continuée  afterwards,  the  boiling  point  would  gradually 
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rise,  very  fitlle  ether  would  be  obtained,  and  at  the  température  of  320° 
there  would  be  generated,  in  conséquence  of  new  reactions,  sulpliurous  acid, 
heavy  oit  of  wine,  olefiant  gas,  and  a  large  quantity  of  resino-carbonaceoos 
matter,  blackening  and  rendering  thickthe  residuary  liquid;  ail  products  ans* 
ing  from  the  décomposition  of  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Notwithstanding  the  process  may  be  stopped  in  time,  yel  the  eUier  obtained 
18  contaniinated  with  sulpburous  acid,  heavy  oil  of  wine,  alcohol,  and  water; 
and  hence  its  purification  becomes  necessary.  This  is  conducted  in  varions 
ways,  according  to  the  différent  Pharmacopœias.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia 
directs  for  this  purpose  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  the  Londonand  Dub- 
lin Collèges  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  the  Edinburgh  a  saturated  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime),  to  which  a  portion  of  recently 
elacked  lime  bas  been  added.  In  ail  cases,  the  crude  ether  is  agilaied  with 
the  purifying  agent,  and  submitted  to  a  new  distillation  at  a  gentle  beat,  called 
the  rectification. 

The  purifying  substances  are  potassa  for  sulphnrous  acid  and  water,  and 
water  for  alcohol  in  the  U.  S,  formula  ;  carbonate  of  potassa  fur  acid  and 
waier  in  the  London  and  Dublin  processes;  and  lime  fur  acid,  and  a  ratut 
rated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  for  alcohol  and  water,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh. The  Edinburgh  substances  for  purifying  are  stated  by  Dr.  Christi- 
son  to  be  convenient,  and  to  act  perfectiy  and  promptly.  The  chloride  of 
calcium  solution,  after  having  been  used,  yields,  on  distillation,  a  furthei 
portion  of  ether  of  the  officinal  density  ;  and  by  concentrating  it,  filtering 
while  bot,  and  separating  crystals  of  sulphite  of  lime  which  form  on  cool* 
ing,  tlie  chloride  may  be  recovered  for  future  opérations.  In  the  Londoa 
and  Dublin  processes,  the  ether  is  distilled  from  the  purifying  agent;  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Edinburgh,  after  having  been  poured  oflf  from  it.  In  either  case, 
this  distillation,  which  is  performed  at  a  gentle  beat,  complètes  the  purifica- 
tion ;  as  (he  ether  is  the  raost  volatile  substance  présent,  and  as  ihe  process  is 
stopped  before  the  whole  of  the  liquid  comes  over. 

The  process  for  forming  ether  is  conducted  with  most  advanlage  on  a 
large  scale.  At  Apoihecaries'  Hall,  where  ihe  opération  is  performed  in  this 
way,  the  apparatus  employed  is  thus  .described  by  Mr.  Brande.  It  "consisls 
of  a  leaden  still,  heated  by  means  of  high  pressure  steam  carried  through  it 
in  a  contorted  leaden  pipe.  Â  tube  entera  the  upper  part  of  the  still,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  suffering  alcohol  gradually  to  run  into  the  acid.  The  stiU-head  is 
of  pewter,  and  is  connected,  by  about  six  feet  of  lin  pipe,  with  a  very  capa- 
cioiis  condensing-worm,  duly  cooled  by  a  current  of  water.  The  receivera 
are  of  pewter,  with  glass  lids,  and  hâve  a  side  tube  to  connect  them  with  the 
delivering  end  of  the  worm-pipe."    {Manual  of  Chemîstry,  fifth  éd.) 

Properlies.  Sulphuric  ether  is  a  colourless  very  limpid  liquid,  of  a  strong 
and  sweet  odour,  and  hot  pungent  taste.  As  prepared  for  médicinal  use,  it 
usually  reddens  litmus  slighdy,  though  this  is  not  a  property  belonging  to 
the  pure  substance;  but  if  it  reddens  litmus  strongly,  it  shows  that  the  ether 
has  been  imperfectly  prepared  or  tqo  long  kept.  When  perfectiy  pure  it  has 
the  spécifie  gravity  of  0-713,  and  boilti  at  95°.  It  is  not  frozen  by  a  cold 
of  IfiB"  below  zéro.  (Faraday,  Phil.  Mag.  and  Journ,  of  Sci.  for  Mareh, 
1845.)  The  officinal  strengih  of  the  United  States  and  London  ether  is 
0-750  ;  of  the  Dublin,  0-765  ;  of  the  Edinburgh,  0-736,  or  under.  That 
sold  in  the  shopa  varies  from  0  733  to  0765.  Its  sp.  gr.,  as  directed  by 
the  French  Codex,  is  0-758.  For  médicinal  purposes,  its  density  should 
not  be  grealer  than  0-750.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Christison,  it  should  not 
exceed  0-735  ;  because,  according  to  this  writer,  commercial  ether  is  gene- 
rally  of  this  density,  and  may  be  obtained  of  such  purity  witbout  difficulty. 
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17  volatile  liqnid,  and,  Tvhen  of  (he  ep.  gr.  0-720,  boile  at  about  98  « 

s  a  vapour  wliich  bas  the  density  of  2-586.      Its  extrême  volatility  ' 

to  evaporate  speedily  in  the  open  air,  with  the  production  of  a  con* 
degree  of  cold.  When  good  it  évaporâtes  from  the  hand  without 
disagreeable  odour.  Its  inflammability  ia  very  great,  and  the  pro- 
ts  combustion  are  water  and  carbonic  acid.  In  conséquence  of 
erty  the  greatest  caution  should  be  used  not  to  bring  it  in  the  vici> 
âme,  aa,  for  ezample,  a  lighted  candie,  for  fear  of  its  taliing  fire. 
)e  great  advantages  of  using  sleam  as  the  source  of  beat  is,  ihat  it 
in  a  great  measure,  the  danger  of  its  accidentai  inflammation. 
3  long  kepl,  it  undergoes  décomposition,  and  is  converted  in  part 
B  acid.  It  dissolves  iodine  and  bromine,  and  sulphnr  and  phospho- 
igly.  The  latter  substance  is  generally  ezhibited  in  ethereal  soln- 
i  Phosphona.)  Its  solvent  power  over  corrosive  sublimate  makes 
1  agent  in  the  manipulations  for  detecting  that  poison.  It  is  also 
of  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  many  resins  and  balsams,  tannic  acid, 
ic,  and  most  of  the  oi^anic  vegetable  alkalies.  It  does  not  dissolve 
md  soda,  in  whieh  respect  it  diffère  reraarkably  from  alcohol. 
isolves  a  tenth  of  its  volume  of  ether,  and  reciprocally  ether  takes 
the  same  proportion  of  water.     It  unités  in  ail  proportions  with 

'iiet  and  Tests.  The  impnrities  found  in  ether,  besides  acids  and 
itances,  are  alcohol,  water,  and  heavy  oil  of  wine.  Acids  are  detected 

and  removed  by  agitation  with  potassa;  and  fixed  substances,  by 
lining  upon  the  evaporation  of  the  ether.     Alcohol  is  an  admissible 

in  the  officinal  ethers  ;  for  it  is  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  ether, 
s  the  lowest  density  of  them  ail:     If,  however,  it  is  présent  in  too 

lantity,  ihe  density  of  the  ether  wili  be  too  high.     It  may  be  sepa»  s 

'joashing  the  ether  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  agitating  it  with  twice 
f  water,  which  will  unité  with  the  alcohol  forming  a  heavier  stratnm 
,  from  whicli  the  ether  may  be  poured  off.  The  ether,  by  this 
,  dissolves  about  a  tenth  of  its  bulk  of  water,  from  which  it  may 
id  by  agitation  with  fresh  bumt  lime,  and  subséquent  distillation, 
melhod  for  detecting  and  measnring  any  alcohol  which  may  be  pre- 
lier,  is  that  advised  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège  ;  namely,  to  agiiate  it,  , 

m  measure,  with  half  its  volume  of  a  coneentraled  solution  of  chlo- 
alcium.  This  will  remove  the  alcohol,  and  the  réduction  of  the 
r  the  ether,  when  it  rises  to  the  surface,  will  indicate  its  amount. 
I  of  wine  may  be  discovered  by  the  ether  becoming  milky  upon 
ced  with  water. 

silion,  and  Theory  of  its  Production.  Sulphuric  ether  consisis 
is.  of  carbon,  five  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  its  empi- 
lula  is  C4H5O.     In  volumes  it  consists  of  four  volumes  of  carbon 

ve  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen,  condensed  4 

rolume  of  ether  vapour.  Its  proximate  constituents  may  be  con- 
9  be  one  eq.  of  etherine  and  one  of  water  ;  or  in  volumes,  one  ^ 

r  etherine  vapour  and  one  volume  of  aqueous  vapour,  condensed 
rolume.  This  view  makes  it  a  hydrate  of  etherine  (C«H4+H0). 
y.  of  its  vapour,  calcnlated  on  this  constitution  in  volume,  is  2-5817, 
very  near  2-586,  the  number  obtained  by  experiment.  By  the  gène- 
chemists,  however,  the  constituents  of  the  etherine,  together  with 
igen  of  the  alleged  water,  are  supposed  to  form  a  peculiar  hypothe- 
:al,  consisting  of  C4H,,  to  which  the  name  of  ethule  or  ethyle  has 
m.  On  thts  view,  ether  is  au  oxide  of  ethule  {Cfit-\-0),  and 
69» 
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alcohol,  a  hydrated  oxide  of  elliule.  (See  page  62)  By  ihis  statemer 
tRe  composiiion  of  aulphuric  eiher,  il  is  perceived  ihai  iicoiitainii  no  sulpfu 
acid,  coiurary  to  wlial  ils  name  wuuld  imply.  The  faei  is,  thaï  il  is  ca 
sulphuric  ether,  inerely  in  allusion  to  ihe  agency  of  ihe  acid  usually 
ployed  in  ils  préparation,  biilan  idenlical  ether  inay  be  oblained  by  ihe  ac 
of  olher  acids  on  alcohol.  In  allusion  lo  ihe  water  which  il  is  suppose 
coniain,  il  is  someiimes  called  hydric  ether.  Etiierine,  considereil  as  a  i 
slituenlof  elher,  is  a  hypollietical  4-4  carboliydrogen  (C4II4).  llis  suppc 
to  consist  of  four  volumes  of  carbon  vapoiir  and  four  volumes  of  liydroi 
condensed  into  one  volume.  On  this  snpposi  ion  ils  sp.  gr.  would  be  1-! 
An  isomeric  conipound,  also  called  etherine  by  snme  chemists,  and  havinju 
same  sp.  gr.  as  thaïassumed  forthe  hypotheticaleiherine,  was  discovered 
constituent  of  oil-gas  liquor  by  Dr.  Faraday. 

Wiih  a  view  to  détermine  in  whal  manner  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  alci 
in  order  lo  converi  il  into  ether,  il  is  necessary  tliat  a  coinparison  shouli 
instiiuted  beiween  ihe  composition  of  the  two  latier.  Now  alcohol  : 
hydrated  oxide  of  ethule,  and  ether,  oxide  of  ethnie  without  water.  It 
lows,  therefore,  that  lo  converi  alcohol  inlo  ether,  it  is  only  necessar 
abstracl  the  water  of  the  former,  'l'he  agent  in  efTecting  this  abstraciio 
evidenlly  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  known  lo  hâve  a  strong  attinity 
water;  bul  ils  action  is  not  direct  as  originally  supposed,  hul  inlermed 
as  was  firsi  pointed  oui  by  the  late  Mr.  Hennell.  This  chemisi  found 
when  two  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  and  one  of  alcohol  were  merely  mixed, 
acid  losl  a  portion  of  its  salurating  power,  and  a  new  acid  was  formée 
which  lie  gave  the  name  of  sulphovinic  acid  (the  el/ierostilphtiric  acii 
Liehig.)  In  view  of  its  composition  it  may  be  called  abisulphate  of  alco 
or  which  is  the  same  ihing,  a  bisulphate  of  ether  with  one  eq.  of  water, 
is,  a  double  sulpliate  of  eiher  and  water.  When  one  eq.  of  this  acii 
heated  il  is  decomposed  ;  iwo  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  wiih  one  eq.  of  w 
remain  in  the  retorl,  wliile  one  eq.  of  ether  dislils  over. 

If  the  original  proportion  of  acid  and  alcohol  conlinued  ihe  same  ihroi 
oui  llie  whole  of  the  distillation,  ail  the  alcohol  would  be  resolved  into  e 
and  water;  but,  during  the  progress  of  the  process,  the  alcohol  is  consta 
diminishing,  and  of  course  the  relative  excess  of  the  acid  becoming  gréa 
and  at  lasi  a  point  of  time  arrives  when  the  excess  of  acid  is  so  great  that 
génération  of  ether  ceases.  As  thèse  résulta  dépend  upon  ihe  relative  i 
cienry  of  the  alcohol,  while  the  acid  remains  bul  slightly  changed  inamo 
it  is  easy  to  undcrstand  wliy  il  is  advanlageous  to  add  alcohol  graduai! 
the  dislilling  vessel  during  tlie  progress  of  the  distillation  ;  for,  by  this  addit 
the  proper  proporiion  of  the  alcohol  to  tlie  acid  is  mainlained.  But 
decoinposing  power  of  the  acid  has  ils  limit;  as  il  becomes  at  last  too  di 
to  ad  upon  the  alcohol,  although  towards  the  close  of  the  distillation  a  1 
siderable  portion  of  water  distils  over  with  the  ether. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Ether  is  a  powerful  difTusible  slimul 
thongh  transienl  in  its  opération.  It  is  also  esteemed  antispasmodic 
narcotic.  Its  vapoiir  when  breathed  from  a  bladder  in  which  a  lew  teasp( 
fuis  hâve  been  put,  produces  a  transienl  intoxication,  resembling  thaï  cat 
by  res|)iring  nilrous  oxide,  but  dangerous  if  carried  too  far.  In  some  st! 
of  low  fevers  attended  with  subsultus  tendinum,  ether  someiimes  pr( 
bénéficiai  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  In  thèse  cases  it  is  freque 
conjoined  with  laudanum.  It  is  usefiil  also  in  nervous  headache  unatten 
with  vascular  fulness,  some  stales  of  hysteria,  and  generally  ir^  nervous 
painful  diseases  wliich  are  unaccompanied  by  inflammation.  In  catar 
dyspnœa,  aud  spasinudic  asthma,  its  vapeur  may  be  inhaled  with  advant: 
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Dg  in  the  mouth  a  pièce  of  sDgar,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ether  hare 

ivtously  added.     ]d  nausea  it  ia  given  as  a  cordial,  and  in  cramp  of 

lacfa  and  âaiuleat  colic  it  aomeiimes  acte  witii  singular  efficacy.   It  is 

fui,  given  alone,  or  mised  wiih  oil  of  turpeniine,  in  relieving  tlie  paia 

1  caused  by  the  passage  of  biliary  ralcuii.   According  to  Mr.  Brande,  '    ,  y^'i 

leaspoonrul  of  ether,  mixed  wiih  a  glass  of  white  wine,  is  oftea  aa^    '  '^ 

remedy  for  allaying  the  disiressing  symptoms  of  sea-sidtness., 
ixternally  applied  it  may  act  eiiher  as  a  stimulant  or  réfrigérant.  If 
iraiion  be  repressed,  it  opérâtes  as  a  powerfnl  rubefacient,  and  may 
iicate;  but  when  this  is  allowed  to  take  place  freely,  it  is  réfrigérant 
quence  of  the  cold  which  it  produces.  In  the  iatter  way  it  is  some- 
nployed  in  strangulated  hernia,  dropped  on  the  tumour  and  allowed 
i>raie.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  found  ether  soroetimes  to  produce  v 
tte  relief  when  dropped  into  the  ear  in  earaclie.  For  exlernal  use,^ 
ictiâed  ether  may  be  ernpioyed.  The  dose  of  snlphuric  ether  is  from 
ps  lo  a  teaspoonful,  to  be  repeated  frequently  when  the  full  effect  of 
bdy  is  desired.  When  used  habituaily  the  dose  must  be  much  larger, 
ice  a  giren  effect.  It  may  be  perfectiy  incorporated  with  water  or 
leous  mixture,  by  rubbing  it  up  witli  spermaceii,  employed  in  the 
on  of  two  grains  for  each  iluidrachm  of  the  ether.  The  ether  and 
ieti  are  to  be  rubbed  togeiher  in  a  mortar,  ontil  the  Iatter  is  perPeclly 
d;  and  to  the  solution  thus  formed  the  water  or  mixture  is  to  be 
while  the  whole  is  constnntly  stirred.  The  incorporation  being  fin- 
lie  opération  is  completed  by  passing  the  mixture  through  a  pièce  of 
to  separate  the  spermaceii.  (Durand,  Joum.  of  the  P/iil.  Col.  of 
,  iv.  iOa.) 

T  saturated  with  ether  is  highty  recomniended  by  Bonchardat  for  the 
ition  of  anatomical  préparations  and  other  organic  bodies.  Of  course 
must  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  containing  vessels.  A  little  sugar 
t>e  added  to  the  water,  to  prevent  its  absorption  by  the  organic  body. 
0  recommended  by  the  same  authority  for  the  exhaustion  of  vegetable 
«s,  especially  in  the  case  of  extracts  prepared  by  evaporation  ia 
{Bulletin  de  Tliérap.,  xxv.  280.) 

liuric  ether  is  used  in  the  préparation  of  Morphiae  Acetas,  U.  S. 
Prtp,  .Spiritus  iStlieris  Sulphurici,  Ed.;  Spiritus  ^theris  Sulphn- 
npositus,  U.  S.,  Lorid.  B.  ^ 

SUM    JETHEREUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.       Liquok  ^thereus 
tjs.  Dub.     Elhereal  Oil.    Heavy  Oil  of  fVine. 
ke  of  Alcohol  two  pirUs;  Sulphuric  Acid  three  pirUs;  Solution  of 

half  a  fluidounce ;  Distilled  VVater  ajbiidounce.  Mix  the  Acid 
iiy  with  the  Alcohol,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  twelve  hours,  then 
into  a  large  glass  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  kept  cool  by  ice  or  water 
led,  and  disiil  by  roeans  of  a  sand-bath  until  a  black  froth  rises,  when 
irt  is  to  be  reraoved  immediately  from  the  sand-bath.  Separate  the 
supernatant  liquid  in  the  receiver  from  the  heavier,  and  expose  it  lo 
for  a  day  ;  then  add  to  it  the  Solution  of  Potassa  previously  mixed 
le  Distilled  Water,  and  shake  them  together.  Lasily,  separate  the 
il  Oil  as  soon  as  it  shall  hâve  subsided.  The  spécifie  gravity  of  this 
sl096.?T.A 

ke  of  Rectified  Spirit  <t0O  ;)(mn(fo  ;  Sulphuric  Acid /oMr/jot/nd»/  So- 
if Potassa,  Distilled  Water,  each,  ajluidounce  [Impérial  measure],  or 
\i  as  may  be  sufficient  Mix  the  Acid  cautiously  with  the  Spirit.  Let 
iior  distil  until  a  black  froth  arises;  then  immediately  remove  the 
rom  the  fîre.    Separate  the  lighter  supernatant  liquor  from  the  heavier 
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oae,  and  expose  the  former  to  the  air  for  a  day.  Âdd  to  it  the  Solution  < 
Polassa  first  mixed  wilh  the  Water,  and  ahaite  ihein  together.  Laslly,  whe 
sufficientiy  washed,  separate  the  Ethereal  Oil  which  subsides."  Lond.  Tt 
spécifie  gravity  of  this  oil  is  1-U6. 

"  Take  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  Sulpharic  Ethe 
Distil  down  to  one-half  with  a  moderate  heat."  IhUt. 

When  alcohol  is  distiiled  with  a  large  excesa  of  sulpharic  acid,  the  sani 
prodacts  are  generated  as  those  mentioned  in  the  last  article  as  being  forme 
tuwards  the  close  of  the  distillation  of  ether.  Theae  were  stated  to  be  sa 
ptiurous  acid,  heavy  oil  of  wiae,  olefiant  gas,  and  carbonaceous  matter.  In  tt 
U.  S.  proceas  such  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  employed,  for  the  purpoi 
of  obtaining  the  oil.  The  product  of  the  distillation  is  in  two  layers,  a  heavi< 
one,  consisting  of  water  holding  sulphurous  acid  in  solution,  and  a  lighte 
formed  of  ether  containing  the  oil  of  wine.  The  lighter  liquid  is  separate 
and  ezposed  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  air,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  ethi 
by  evaporation  ;  and  the  oil,  which  is  left,  is  shaken  wilh  a  solution  of  potasi 
to  deprive  it  of  ail  traces  of  water  or  acid  ;  after  which,  as  soon  as  it  subside 
il  is  to  be  separated.  The  London  process  is  suhstantially  the  same  as  th 
of  the  U.S.  Pbarmacopœia.  The  différences  are,  that  the  London  Colley 
omits  to  direct  a  prolonged  contact  between  the  alcohol  and  acid,  and  di 
penses  with  a  refrigerated  receiver.  The  DiAHn  formula  is  altogether  defe 
tive.  By  distilling  the  residue  of  the  sulphuric  ether  process  "  down  to  on 
half  wilh  a  moderate  heat,"  the  oil  of  wine  is  no  doubt  distiiled  over  ;  but 
ts  mixed  wilh  yarious  substances,  for  the  séparation  of  which  no  directioi 
are  given  in  the  formula. 

The  nature  and  mode  of  formation  of  heavy  oil  of  wine  are  not  we 
understood.  Il  bas  been  explained  in  the  preceding  article,  that,  in  the  eari 
stage  of  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  suiphovini 
acid,  or  double  sulphate  of  ether  and  water  is  formed.  .  During  ils  progrei 
this  is  decomposed  so  as  to  yield  ether.  When,  however,  the  alcohol  : 
distiiled  wilh  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphovinic  acid  is  decon 
posed  so  as  to  form  a  small  quantiiy  of  the  heary  oil  of  wine,  now  considère 
to  be  a  double  sulphate  of  ether  and  etherine,  having  the  formula  C.H,0,SC 
•f  C4H4,S0r  It  is  conceived  to  be  generated  from  two  eqs.  of  suiphovini 
aeid  (double  sulphate  of  ether  and  water),  which  are  resolved  into  one  eq.  < 
heavy  oil  of  wine,  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  three  of  water.  When  th 
heavy  oil  is  genlly  heated  wilh  four  parts  of  water,  il  is  resolved  into  sulpht 
vinic  acid  which  dissolves,  and  an  oily  substance  which  floats  on  the  surfaci 
called  etheroh  or  lighl  oil  of  wine,  and  which  is  isomeric  with  the  hypotht 
tical  etherine.  Etherole,  as  thus  obtained,  is  not  pure.  When  left  for  a  Ion 
time  al  a  low  température,  it  is  resolved  into  pure  etherole,  and  a  concret 
substance  in  crystals,  isomeric  with  it,  called  concrele  oil  of  wine  or  oU  c 
wine  camphor,  irnudiciously  denominated  etherine  by  some  chemists. 

Properlies.  The  officinal  ethereal  oil  (heavy  oil  of  wine)  is  a  yellowis 
liquid,  possessing  an  oleaginous  consistency,  a  peculiar  and  siightiy  acri 
odour,  and  rather  sharp  and  bilter  taste.  Il  boils  at  540°.  Its  sp.  gr.  \i 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  1-096,  according  to  the  London  Col 
lege,  after  Mr.  Hennell's  results,  1-05.  By  Dumas  and  Serullas  its  densil 
is  stated  to  be  as  high  as  I-133,  which  is  probably  the  more  correct  numbc 
for  the;7t<re  oil.  It  is  sparingly  soloble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in  alcohc 
and  ether.  It  is  devoid  of  acid  reaction,  the  sulphuric  acid  présent  in  it  hein 
completely  neutralized  by  the  ether  and  etherine  united  with  it.  The  ru! 
phuric  acid  présent  is  not  precipitated  by  the  usual  reagents  ;  because  the 
fumish  a  base,  whicti,  replacing  the  etherine,  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  salis  c 
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inie  acid,  ail  of  which  are  solnble  in  water  and  hydroas  alcobol.  The 
by  which  the  heavy  oil  of  wine  is  formed  yields  but  a  smaii  product, 
nly  aboat  one  part  in  weight  lo  thirty-one  of  the  alcohol  employed, 
lea  performed  on  the  large  scale  ;  and  when  conducted  on  the  small 
the  Pharmacoposias,  the  product  ia  only  one  part  of  the  oil  lo  abont 
■five  of  the  alcohol.  Ftire  etherole,  or  pure  light  oil  of  wine,  is  a  co- 
oily  liqiiid,  having  an  aromatic  odour.  Its  ap.  gr.  is  between  0*017 
iO,  boiling  point  536°,  and  freezing  point  31"  below  zéro.  It  corn* 
ea  a  greaay  stain  to  paper.  Concrète  oil  of  teint  crystallizes  in  long, 
ent,  brilliant,  taateleaa  prisms,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble 
',  fusible  at  230°,  boiling  at  600°,  and  having  the  sp.  gr.  of  0-980. 
loaition,  ^e.  The  officinal  oil  of  wine  {heavy  oUofunne)  has  aiready 
ted  to  be  a  double  sulpliate  of  ether  and  etherine.  The  iliscrepancies 
ensities  assigned  to  it  by  différent  authora.  no  doobt  arise  from  its 
ng  more  or  leaa  of  the  concrète  oil,  the  présence  of  which  would 
ily  lower  its  spécifie  gravity. 

3fficinal  oil  is  not  used  in  medicine  in  a  separate  state,  but  forma 
dient  of  the  compound  apirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  or  Hoffmann's  ano- 

'rep.  Spirilus  ^theris  Sulphurici  Coropositus,  U.  S.,  Lond.    B. 
IITUS  JETHERIS   SULPHURICI.  Ed.     Spirit  of  Sul- 
Ether. 

Le  of  Sulphuric  Ether  a  pint;  Rectilied  Spirit  two  pinl».  Mix 
The  density  of  this  préparation  ought  to  be  0-809."  Ed. 
préparation  is  merely  ether  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol. 
prepared  with  materials  of  proper  atrength,  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*809.  Ils 
propertiea  are  aimiiar  to  thoae  of  ether.  The  dose  ia  from  one  to 
lidrachms,  gjven  with  a  aufficient  quantity  of  water. 
°rep.     Tinctnra  Lobeli»  iEiherea.  Ed.  B. 

IITUS  ^THERIS  SULPHURIC!  COMPOSITUS.   U.  S., 
Compound  Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Elher.    Hoffmann^ s  ,âno- 
fiquor. 

ie  of  Sulphuric  Ether  half  a  pint}  Alcohol  a  ptnt}  Ethereal  Oil 
idrachms.    Mis  them."  U.  S, 

ce  of  Sulphuric  Ether  eight  fluidounces  ;  Rectified  Spirit  sixteen 

ncei  ;  Eihereal  Oil  three  fluidrachmH.     Mix  them."  Lond. 

)ound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  is  a  volatile  liquid,  having  a  burn- 

'htiy  sweetish  taste,  and  the   peculiar  odour  of  ethereal  oil.     Ita 

s  0.816,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia.     When  pure  it  is 

irolatilized  by  heat  and  devoid  of  acid  réaction.     It  becomes  milky 

t  mixed  with  water,  owing  to  the  précipitation  of  the  ethereal  oil  ; 

change  dôes  not  prove  its  goodne^is,  as  ihe  same  property  may  be 

the  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  by  ihe  addition  of  various  oiia.     One 

ithors  has  been  informed  by  Dr.  Holchkiss,  that  castor  oil  is  some- 

Ided  to  the  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  in  order  to  gi%'e  it  the  characler  of 

fin's  anodyne,  of  becoming  milky  when  diluted  with  water.     This 

cation  may  be  detected,  as  asceriained  by  Mr.  Wm.  Procter,  jun., 

ng  the  suspecled  préparation  wiih  water,  drawing  a  pièce  of  paper 

surface  of  the  liquid  to  absorb  the  oily  globules,  and  exposing  the 

>  heat.     If  the  globules  are  castor  oil,  the  greasy  stain  will  be  per- 

if  the  ethereal  oil,  the  stain  will  disappear. 

cal  Properlie».    This  préparation  is  intended  as  a  subslitute  for  the 
I  liquor  of  Hoffmann,  which  h  closely  resembles.     In   the  last 
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édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  it  has  been  roade  exactljr  after  the  Lo 
doD  formula.  In  addition  to  the  stimiilating  and  antispasmodic  qualities 
'the  ether  which  it  contains,  it  possessea  anodyne  properties,  highiy  usel 
in  nervous  irritation,  and  want  of  sleep  from  this  cause.  Theae  additioi 
virtues  it  dérives  from  the  officinal  or  heavy  oil  of  wine,  which  is  a  mo 
important  substance  than  is  generally  sapposed.  Mr.  Brande  supposes  X\ 
the  only  effect  of  it,  in  the  préparation  under  notice,  is  to  aller  the  flavour 
the  sulphuric  ether.  In  this  opinion  he  is  certainly  in  error.  Dr.  Hare, 
his  Chemical  Compendium,  reports  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Physick  and  Dewc 
in  favour  of  the  efScacy  of  the  officinal  oil  of  wine,  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
certain  disturbed  staies  of  the  System,  as  a  tranquillizing  and  anody 
remedy.  Such  indeed  are  the  generally  admitted  effects  of  Hoffmann's  ai 
dyne,  when  made  with  a  due  admisture  of  the  elhereal  oil;  but  a  preparati 
very  déficient  in  oil  is  often  improperly  sold  forit,  which,  instead  of  becooii 
milky,  is  merely  rendered  opalescent  when  mixed  with  water.  Hofimani 
anodyne  is  on  many  occasions  a  useful  adjunct  to  laudanum,  to  prevent  ( 
nausea  which  is  excited  by  the  latter  in  certain  habits.  Its  dose  is  from  h 
a  fluidrachm  to  two  fluidrachms,  given  in  water  sweetened  with  sugar.  B. 

iETHER  NITROSUS.  Dub.  Nitrous  Elher.  Nitric  Eth. 
Hyponitrous  Ether. 

"Take  of  Purified  Nitrate  of  Potassa,  dried  and  coarsely  powdcred, 
pound  and  a  half;  Sulphuric  kciAapound;  Rectified  Spirit  mneteenjbt 
ounees.  Put  the  Nitrate  of  Potassa  into  a  tubulated  retort,  placed  in  a  bi 
of  cold  water,  and  pour  on  it,  by  degrees  and  at  intervais,  the  Sulphu 
Acid  and  Spirit,  previously  mixed,  and  cooled  after  their  mixture.  With< 
almoat  any  external  beat,  or  at  most  a  very  gentle  one  (as  of  warm  wa 
added  to  the  bath),  the  ethereal  liquor  will  begin  to  distil  without  the  ap] 
cation  of  iire.  In  a  short  time,  the  beat  in  the  retort  will  increase  spon 
neously,  and  a  considérable  ebuUition  will  take  place,  wnich  must  be  moi 
rated  by  reducing  the  température  of  the  bath  with  cold  water.  The  recei' 
must  also  be  kept  cold  with  water  or  snow,  and  furnished  with  a  proj 
apparatus  for  transmitling  the  highiy  elastic  vapour  (bursting  from  the  na 
turc  with  great  violence  if  the  beat  be  too  much  increased)  through  a  pou 
of  Rectified  Spirit  contained  in  a  cooled  bottle. 

"The  ethereal  liquor,  thos  spontaneously  distilled,  ia  to  be  received  ii 
a  bottle  wiih  a  ground  glass  stopper;  and  then  must  be  added  by  degn 
(closing  the  boule  after  each  addition)  as  much  very  dry  and  powdered  c 
bonate  of  potassa  as  will  siiffice  to  saturate  the  excess  of  acid,  using  litn 
as  the  test.  This  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  abouta  drachm  of  the  sait.  Ii 
short  time  the  Nitrous  Ether  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  is  to  be  séparai 
by  raeans  of  a  funnel. 

"  If  the  ether  be  required  very  pure,  distil  it  again  to  one-half,  fron 
water-bath  at  a  température  of  140°.     Its  spécifie  gravity  is  0-900."  Jhd 

The  Dublin  is  the  only  Pharroacopœia,  commented  on  in  this  work,  whi 
embraces  among  ils  préparations  hyponitrous  ether  (called  also  nitrc 
and  nitric  elher)  under  a  distinct  name  ;  but  the  Edinburgh  Collège  p 
pares  it  as  the  first  siep  in  the  process  for  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  T 
mu  tuai  reaction  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol  is  so  violent,  that  the  formation 
this  ether  has  justly  been  regarded  as  a  process  of  difficulty.  The  meth 
adopted  by  the  Dublin  Collège  was  contrived  by  Wolfe,  and  is  commend 
by  Pelletier  as  well  adapted  for  obtaining  this  ether  with  facility  and  safe 
The  alcohol  is  oot  mixed  directly  with  nitric  acid,  but  with  the  materi 
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iry  for  generating  it.  Upon  the  addition  of  the  mixlnre  of  sulphiiric 
id  alcohol  to  the  nitre,  tiiis  sait  is  decomposed,  and  tlie  disengaged. 
cid  gradually  reacls  iipon  the  alcohol,  and  générales  the  elher  in  ques- 
The  heat  evolved  upon  mixing  the  materials  is  so  considérable,  that 
ilication  of  extraneous  heat  is  unnecessary  and  even  hazardous.  Indeed, 
iciion  advances,  the  température  of  the  mixture  must  be  moderated  by 
)licalion  of  cold  waler.  The  violent  action  arises  from  the  vast  quan- 
gases  and  vapours  suddenly  given  off.  Thèse  are  nitrogen,  nitrous 
rie  oxidea,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  vapoura  of  water,  nitrous  acid,  and 
trous  elher  itself.  Notwiihstanding  the  cold  employed,  a  portion  of 
er  escapes  condensation  in  the  receiver,  and  hence  the  Dublin  Collège, 

ihis  portion,  directs  a  cooled  botile  to  be  connected  with  it,  conlaining 
d  of  alcohol,  into  which  the  uncondensed  ether  is  allowed  to  pass. 
cohol  thus  iinpregnated  is  subsequenUy  employed  in  the  Dublin  for- 
)r  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  (See  Spirilus  JEllieris  Nitrici.)  The  elher 
sed  in  tlie  receiver  is  not  pure,  but  contains  a  Utile  nitrous,  nitric,  and 
icids.  To  remove  thèse,  the  elhereal  product  is  shaken  with  carbo- 
'  potassa,  which  has  the  etTect  of  saturating  them. 
lonitrous  elher  is  prepared  by  Thenard  according  to  the  following 
3.     Eqnal  weighis  of  alcohol  and  nilric  acid,  contained  in  a  retort 

a  capacity  double  their  volume,  are  distilled  by  a  nioderale  heat,  into 
fe's  apparatu»  of  five  boltles,  the  first  of  which  is  emply,  and  the  four 
half  filled  with  saturated  brine.  Each  botde  is  placed  in  an  earthen 
ntaining  a  mixture  of  ice  and  sait.  The  apparalus  being  Ihus  arranged, 
ive  coals  are  placed  under  the  retort,  whereupon  the  liquid  enters 
<f  into  ebuUiiion.  The  fire  must  then  be  immediaiely  wilhdrawn,  and 
illition  moderated  by  allowing  some  water  pressed  from  a  sponge  to 
ver  the  retort.  The  process  is  lerminated  when  the  sponianeous  ebul- 
:eases  ;  at  which  lime  ihe  liquid  in  the  retort  fornis  a  little  more  than 

of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  and  acid  employed.  In  the  first  bottle,  a 
uantity  of  yellow  liquid  will  be  found,  consisting  of  niuch  weak  alco- 
'  ether,  and  of  nitrous,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids;  in  the  second,  a  pretty 
tratum  of  elher,  conlaining  a  litile  acid  and  alcohol,  and  swiniming  on 
■face  of  the  brine;  in  the  third,  a  very  tliin  slraium  of  the  same  nature 

in  the  second,  and  so  on  for  the  resl.  The  several  layers  of  elher  are 
îparated  by  means  of  a  ftinnel,  mixed  togelher,  and  redisiilled,  with  a 
ate  heat,  into  a  refrigerated  receiver.  The  first  product  is  the  ether, 
,  to  be  perfecily  pure  and  devoid  of  acidity,  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
)ttle  for  half  an  hour,  in  contact  wiih  powdered  lime.  From  500  paris 
ihol  and  500  of  acid,  Thenard  obtained  100  of  excellent  ether. 
lig  recommends  the  following  process  for  oblaining  this  elher  in  a  state 
ity.     One  part  of  slarch  and  ten  of  nitric  acid  (sp.gr.  1-3)  are  intro- 

into  a  capacious  retorl,  which  is  connected  with  a  two-necked  bottle 
ans  of  a  wide  tube  two  or  three  feet  long,  bent  at  right  angles,  and 
ng  to  ils  botlom.     This  bottle  contains  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  alco- 

85  per  cent,  and  one  of  waler,  and  is  surrounded  with  cold  water. 
lecond  neck  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  long  and  wide  tube,  with 
;'s  refrigeratory.  (For  a  figure  of  this  apparalus  see  page  772.)  The 
is  heated  by  a  water-bath,  and,  by  the  reaction  of  the  slarch  and  nitric 
)ure  hyponitrous  acid  is  disengaged,  whicli,  passing  ihrough  the  alco- 
irms  with  ils  ether  hyponitrous  elher,  which  disiils  in  a  continuons 
I.  It  is  ihen  freed  from  alcohol  by  means  of  water,  and  from  water  by 
ng  over  chloride  of  calcium.  This  process  is  stated  to  be  very  produc- 
Tumer's  Chemistry,  7lh  éd.,  p.  849.) 
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Dr.  Han  bas  devited  an  ingenioua  process  for  obtaining  ibis  ethe 
which  he  avails  himself  of  a  hyponitrite  ready  formed.  When  niti 
exposed  to  beat,  as  in  the  process  for  obtaining  oxygen  from  it,  about 
tbird  is  converted  into  hyponitrite  of  potassa.  This  may  be  obtained  i 
rate  by  crystaliizing  the  nitrate  from  it.  Foarleen  pans  of  tbe  hyponi 
thuB  procured,  are  dissolved  in  seven  parts  of  water,  and  mixed,  in  a  I 
lated  retort,  with  eight  parts  of  alcohol.  The  beak  of  the  retort  is  i 
taperinlg  and  bent  downwards,  and  entera  a  tube,  occupying  the  axis 
descending  through  the  neck  of  an  inverted  bell  glass,  so  as  to  terœ 
within  a  lall  vial.  Both  the  tube  and  vial  are  kept  cold  by  ice  and  w 
Seven  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water,  are  gradi 
added  to  the  retort,  and  the  ether  is  distilled  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
blood-warm.  (Tram,  of  the  Amtr.  PhU.  Soc,  vii.  277;  also  Proceed 
ofthe  Soàelv,  ii.  143,  Jan.,  1842.) 

Theory  ofthe  Production  of  Hyponitrou»  Ether,  SfC,  In  the  procei 
Dr.  Hare,  the  hyponitrous  acia,  ready  formed,  is  liberated  from  a  hypon 
in  contact  with  alcohol,  with  the  ether  of  which  the  acid  unités.  In  Liel 
process  hyponitrous  acid  is  formed  by  the  agency  of  starch,  by  which 
eqa.  of  oxygen  are  detacheil  from  each  eq.  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  passed 
alcohol  contained  in  a  separate  vessel.  When  nitric  acid  is  mixed  din 
with  the  alcohol,  the  reaction  is  différent.  Hère  one  eq.  of  nitric  acid 
leacting  with  one  eq.  of  alcohol,  forms  one  eq.  of  hyponitrous  acid,  ont 
of  aldehyd,  and  two  eqs.  of  water.  Thus  N05+C«HeO,=NO,+C4H4< 
2H0.  The  hyponitrous  acid,  as  soon  as  formed,  reacts  with  a  second  e 
alcohol,  80  as  to  form  one  eq.  of  hyponitrous  ether,  with  séparation  of 
eq.  of  water.  It  has,  howerer,  been  shown  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  that,  « 
an  excess  of  alcohol  is  used,  oxedhydric  (^saccharU)  acid  is  first  formed, 
that  when  the  formation  of  the  hyponitrous  ether  has  nearly  oeased,  aide 
makes  ita  appearance  in  the  distilled  product,  and  simultaneously  oxalic  ac 
the  contents  of  the  retort,  before  which  time  the  latter  cannot  be  discove 
AU  thèse  producls  resuit  from  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  nitric  acid  t 
the  alcohol,  increasing  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  substances  forr 
either  by  rcrooving  the  hydrogen,  or  by  abstracting  this  élément  and  ad 
direcdy  to  the  oxygen  at  thesame  time.  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  pu 
this  subject,  is  referred  to  the  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  Bird,  contained  in 
Zond.  ^  Ed.  PhU.  Mag.,  xiv.  324.,/or  May,  1839. 

Properties.  Pure  hyponitrous  ether  is  pale  yellow,  has  the  smell  of  ap 
and  Hungary  wines,  boils  at  62°  (below  65°  Hare),  and  has  the  sp.  g 
0-947  at  60°.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  2-927.  Litmus  is  not  afl*e 
by  it.  When  it  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  hyponilril 
potassa  and  alcohol  are  formed,  without  producing  a  brown  colour,  shoT 
the  absence  of  aldehyd.  It  is  soluble  in  48  parts  of  water,  and  in  ail  pro 
tions  in  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit.  It  is  highiy  inflammable,  and  burns  \ 
a  white  flarae  without  residue.  The  impure  ether  obtained  by  the  ordii 
processes  boils  at  70°,  and  has  the  density  of  0-886  at  40<>.  The  offic 
spécifie  gravities  of  it  are  0.900  Dub.,  0-899  Ed.  (See  the  next  article  for 
Edinburgh  ether.)  Mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  becoi 
dark  brown,  with  production  of  aldehyd  reain.  (See  page  15.)  This 
coloration  sjiows  the  présence  of  aldehyd.  When  kept  it  beoomes  acid  i 
short  time,  as  shown  by  litmus  ;  and  nitric  oxide  is  given  off,  which  o 
causes  the  bursting  of  the  bottle.  Its  tendency  to  become  acid  is  rende 
greater  by  the  action  ofthe  air,  and  dépends  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
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e  aldehyd,  whieh  thereby  becomes  acetie  add.  Thèse  facts  ehow 
iety  of  preservÏDg  this  etber  in  small,  strong  bottles,  kept  fuil  and 
place.  Hyponitrous  ether  coiuitu,  as  already  explained,  of  one  eq. 
itrous  acid  and  one  of  ether,  and  its  formula  is  ^«HgO+NOa.  It 
ire,  improperly  oalled  nitrous  and  nitric  etber.  la  its  pure  or  con- 
state it  is  never  used  in  medicine.  Diluted  wiih  alcohol  (rectified 
brms  the  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  or  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  described  in 
irticle.  B. 

[TUS  JETHERIS  NITRICI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Smhitu» 
EUS  NiTROsus.  Dub.  Spihitus  Nitbi  Dulcis.  Spirit  of 
Uhtr.    Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

of  Nitrate  of  Potassa,  in  coarse  powder,  ttoo  potmdi;  Salphorie 
nmd  and  a  half;  Alcohol  rùne  pinlt  and  s  katf;  Dtluted  Alcohol 
larbonate  of  Potassa  an  ounce.  Mix  the  Nitrate  of  Polassa  and  the 
n  a  large  glass  retort,  and,  having  gradually  poured  in  the  Acid, 
ih  a  gentle  heal  for  two  hours  ;  then  raise  the  beat  and  distil  a  gai- 

the  distilled  liquor  add  the  Diluted  Alcohol  and  Carbonate  of  Po- 
I  again  distil  a  gallon."  U.  S. 

of  Rectified  Spirit  three  pounds;  Nitric  Adàfour  ounet».  Add 
gradually  to  the  Spirit  and  mix  them  ;  then  distil  ihirly-two  fluid- 
mperial  measure]."  Lond. 

of  Rectified  Spirit  two  pinls  and  rixftuxdounces  [Impérial  mea- 
iire  Nitric  Acid  (D.  1-&00)  seven  fluidouneet  [Imp.  meas.].  Put 
lidounces  of  the  Spirit,  with  a  little  clean  sand,  into  a  two-pint 
îtted  with  a  cork,  through  which  are  passed  a  safety-tnbe  terminât- 
ch  above  the  Spirit.  and  another  tube  leading  to  a  refrigeratory. 
y-tube  being  filled  with  Pure  Nitric  Acid,  add  through  it  gradually 
iounces  and  a  half  of  the  acid.  When  the  ebuUition  which  slowly 
iarly  over,  add  the  rest  of  the  acid  gradually,  half  a  fluidounce  at  a 
ting  till  the  ebullition  caused  by  each  portion  is  nearly  over  before 
ore,  and  cooling  the  refrigeratory  with  a  stream  of  water,  iced  ia 

The  ether  thus  distilled  over,  being  received  in  a  bottle,  is  to  be 
rst  with  a  little  milk  of  lime,  till  it  cesses  to  redden  litrons  paper, 
with  half  its  volume  of  concentraled  solution  of  muriate  of  lime. 

hyponitrous  ether  thus  obiained,  which  should  bave  a  density  of 
then  to  be  mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  Rectified  Spirit,  or 
ur  times  its  Tolume. 

t  of  Nitric  Elher  ought  not  ta  be  kept  long,  as  it  always  nndergoes' 
lition,  and  becomes  at  length  strongly  acid,     Its  density  by  this 

0-847."  Ed. 

0  the  matter  which  remains  afker  the  distillation  of  Nitrous  Ether, 
fied  Spirit  employed  in  that  opération  for  condensing  the  elastic 
iid  distil  till  the  residuom  be  dry,  with  the  superior  beat  of  a  water-' 
ix  the  distilled  liquor  with  the  alkaline  liquor  which  remains  after 
ition  of  the  Nitrous  Ether,  ami  add,  moreover,  as  mnch  well  dried 
!  of  Polassa  as  shall  be  suffictent  tosaturate  the  prédominant  acid.' 
lade  évident  by  the  test  of  litmus.  Lastly,  distil  as  long  as  any' 
le  over  by  the  médium  beat  of  a  waler-balh.  The  spécifie  gravity 
uor  is  0-860. 
>iis  Ethereal  Spirit  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  gradually  two 

Nitric  Acid  to  a  pinl  of  Rectified  Spirit,  and  distilling  twelve 
ilh  a  proper  apparatus  and  the  application  of  a  gentle  beat."  Dub. 
Bcinal  spirit  of  nitric  ether  is  a  mixture,  in  variable  proportions,  of 
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hyponitrous  Mher  and  àleohol  (rectifled  ^iril).  Hyponifrous  ettiei  is  altrays 
generated  by  the  réaction  of  nitric  add  à'nd  alcobol  ;  and  it  matten  not  «h»» 
ther  the  aleohol  be  mized  with  tiitric  aci<f  direetly,  or  witb-the  materiris  for 

Snerating  it,  nsmely,  nilre  and  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  materîab  for 
rming  the  ether  contain  an  ezcess  of  alcohoI,  dris  diatîls  over  with  the 
elher,  and  forma  the  préparation  under  considération. 
•  The  processes  of  the  Pharmaeopœias  differ  oonsideraWy.  The  U.  S.  and 
Dublin  Pharmaeopœias  obtain  the  requisiie  nitric  acid  by  using  the  materids 
f«r  generating  it  ;  while  the  Lokddn  and  Edinbnrgh  Collèges  mix  the  acid 
feady  formed  vitb  the  aleohol.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  proceaees, 
however,  differ  in  one  important  particular;  namely,  that  whiîe  tbe  London 
Collage  diatila  the  nitric  acid  with  an  excess  of  aleohol,  which  comec  over  in 
large  proportion  with  the  ether,  forming,  at  once,  the  sweet  spirit  of  nilre  ; 
the  Edinburgh  Collège  forma  a  concentrated  hyponitroiis  ether  in  tbe  distil- 
lation, and  dijules  it  with  a  determinate  quantity  of  alcobol. 

The  United  States  formula  is  modeled  after  a  recipe  communicated  by 
Mr.  John  Carter,  roanufacturing  chemiat,  to  the  Philadelphia  Collège  of 
Pharmacy,  and  recommended  for  adoption  by  a  committee  of  that  body.  It 
19  in  fact  the  Dabtin  procoM  for  obtaining  hyponitrous  ether,  explained  in 
the  preceding  article,  with  the  use  of  aleohol  in  excesa.  The  nitre  and 
aleohol  being  mixed  in  the  retort,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  gradoally  added,  and 
a.genlle  beat  applied.  Nitrie  acid  is  set  free,  and  by  reacting  with  a  part  of 
tbe  aleohol  producee  the  hyponitrous  ether,  as  explained  in  the  lasl  artrde. 
1/pon  the  subséquent  inorease  of  the  heat,  the  ether  «nd  the  remainder  of  the 
aieohol  distil  over  as  the  sweet  apirit  of  nitre.  The  distilled  prodnct,  bow- 
eyer,  contains  some  acid,  and  bence  is  rectified  by  a  distillation  from  carbonate 
of  potassa.  The  diloted  aloohol  is  added  before  commencing  this  distillation, 
te  enable  the  operator  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  distilled  product  equal  te  that 
procured  at  first,  without  distilling  to  dryness,  which  would  endanger  tbe 
production  of  empyreuma.  The  aleohol  is  firat  mixed  with  the  nilre,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  afterwards  gradually  added.  If  the  aleohol  and  solphnric 
aeid  are  previously  mixed,  the  risk  would  be  mn  of  generating  some  sulphuric 
ether,  before  they  are  added  to  the  nitre  in  the  retort.  Tbe  retort  should  be 
of  such  a  capaeity  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  twice  the  amotmt  of  the  roaterîaU 
employed. 

The  above  proceas,  as  conducted  by  Mr.  Carter  on  a  large  scale,  is  pei^ 
formed  in  a  copper  still  of  about  twenty  gallons  capaeity,  and  fumished 
with  a  pewter  head  and  worm.  The  materials  for  the  finit  distillation  are 
13  pounds  of  purifed  nitre,  12  gallons  of  aleohol  of  84°  Baume  (0-847), 
and  12  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid;  and  10  gallons  are  drawn  off.  The  dis» 
tiUed  product  m  tfaen  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  diluted  aleohol,  and  rectified  by 
a  new  distillation  from  lime  or  a  carbonated  alkali;  the  same  quantity  being 
distilled  as  at  firsL  )Vhen  large  quaotities  of  this  preparatitm  are  thns  ob- 
tained,  the  several  portions  require  to  b«  mixed  in  a  large  glass  vessel,  to 
lender  the  whole  of  uniforra  strength  ;  as  the  portion  whidb  first  cornes  over 
in  the  rectification  is  strongest  in  hyponitrous  ether.  Previons  to  the  redi»- 
tillation,  the  head  and  worm  must  be  washed  thoroughly  with  water,  to 
reroove  a  little  acid  which  cornes  over  in  the  first  distillation.  (Joum.  0/  th» 
PhU.  Col.  ofPharm.,  i.  308.) 

.  A  siroilar  procees  to  the  above  for  making  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  is  adopled 
in  the  principal  laboratories  of  PhUadelphia.  As  the  use  of  metallic  vessels 
is  attended  with  some  risk,  it  would  be  an  im]m>vement  in  the  above  pio- 
oess,  if  an  earthenware  still  and  worm  were  employed,  as  is  done  at  Apotbe- 
caries'  Hall,  London  ;  the  siili  being  heated  by  the  slow  application  of  fteam 
to  ils  outer  surface. 
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der  to  ntuienteod  ihe  ftiooess  of  the  Dublin  Collège  for  preparisg 
pirit  of  nitre,  it  will  be  neoesaary  to  revert  to  their  formula  for  o|>- 
hyponitroiM  ether,  explained  in  ttte  last  article.    The  residue  of  tbis 

consista  of  aulpbate  of  potassa,  free  nitrie  aeid  not  eeneumed  in  the 
ion  of  the  ether,  and  certain  produets  resuUiag  from  the  oxidation  of 
ihol  by  the  nitrie  acid,  as  mentioned  io  the  last  article.  To  this  resi- 
idded  the  pound  of  alcohol,  which  had  beeti  employed  in  the  process 

pprpoee  of  absorbing  the  ether  which  escapes  condensation  in  the 
r.  Of  course,  after  this  addition,  ail  the  conditions  are  fultilled  whioh 
Bssary  for  ihe  génération  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  namely,  nitrie  acid 
ict  wiih  more  alcohol  than  is  necessary  to  form  ether.  Âcoordingly, 
iatillation,  the  ether  comee  over  mized  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
,  formiog  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  portion 
is  distilled  orer,  to  aeparate  which  the  product  is  redistilled  from  an 
I  carbonate  at  a  médium  heat  (between  100°  and  200°)  as  long  as  any 
ome  over.  To  save  the  alkaline  solution  used  in  purifying  the  ether 
id  in  the  last  article,  it  is  direcled  to  be  spplied,  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
lurpose  of  saturating  the  free  aeid  of  this  préparation. 
1  the  explaoations  hère  snd  previouriy  given,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
s  for  hyponitrous  ether  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitne  of  the  Dublin  Collège 

fact  bîit  one  process;  and  whenever  it  is  désirable  to  obtsin  liypooi- 
iier,  it  is  no  donbt  expédient  to  nse  the  residne  and  part  of  the  pio- 
if  the  process,  ibr  procuring  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  provided  the  latter 
«ion  ean  be  obtained  from  them  of  good°  quality.  '  But  when  it  is 
ted  thaï  (he  residue  is  loaded  with  nevly  formed  acids,  and  that  the 
f  of  free  nitne  acid  in  it  cannot  be  estimated,  it  naay  be  weU  doubted 
r  the  process  of  the  Dublin  Collège  for  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  an  «li- 
le.  Aa  hyponitroua  ether  is  never  employed  in  medicine  in  a  pure 
ad  has  very  few  uses,  it  is  an  objection  to  the  Dublin  formula  for 
pirit  of  nitre  that  it  reqnires  the  préparation  of  anolher  substesee 
may  not  be  wanted.  It  is,  no  doubt,  on  this  account  that  the  Collège 
pended  to  its  process  for  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  another  formula, 
to  that  of  the  London  Collège,  by  which  it  may  be  obtained  inde- 
lly  of  any  other  product. 

e  London  procesa,  nitrie  acid,  ready  formed,  is  mixed  with  the  alco- 
e  proportion  of  aeid  to  the  spirit  beingas  1  to  0  in  weight,  The  pr«- 
of  nitrie  aeid  to  the  alcohol  in  the  U.  S.  formula,  is  nearly  the  same 

in  the  London  preeess,  if  we  suppose  that  the  nitre,  by  its  décora- 
I,  yields  a  poUnd  aad  a  quarler  of  acid,  whi^  is  about  the  quantity 
i  in  practiee.    This  coïncidence  pay  beassomed  with  the  grester  eoi- 

as  the  préparation  obtained  by  the  two  processes  has  the  same  spe- 
ivity.  The  proportion  ofsweet  spirit  of  nitre  drawn  off  to-the  alcohol 
sd  is  a  little  over  two-tbirds  in  the  London  formula,  and  five-sixtbs 
of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia.      When  the  distillation  is  pushed  too 

product  is  high-cOloured,  specifîcally  heavier  than  it  shonld  be,  very 

as  to  act  strdngly  on  litmus  paper,  âeeompoees  the  alkaline  carbo- 
rith  efferveseence,  and  contains  aldehyd,  which  gives  it  a  pungeat 
(Dr,  CMding  Bird.)  The  iaapurities  arising  from  a  distillation 
too  fer  are,  according  to  Dr.  Bird,  entirely  avoided  by  fellowing  the 
ns  of  the  London  Pbarmaoopœia.  The  résidas  of  the  proeess,  if  fiff- 
Htilled,  will  yield  a  small  additional  portion  of  sweet  nitre,  nearly 
r  bigher  spécifie  gnvity  than  tlie  officinal .  portion  ;  but  afterwards, 
inuing  the  proeess,  the  hyponitrous  ether  cesses  to  corne  over,  and 
ne  same  time  aldehyd  appears  in  the  distilled  product,  and  in  tbe 

oxalic  acid,  which  seems  to  replace  the  oxalhydric  acid,  formed  at  an 
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nrlier  itafe  of  the  réaction.  (See  Isst  article.)  Admilting  Dr.  Bird's  re 
it  is  probable  that  the  iweet  spirit  of  nitre  which  eomes  over  in  lh« 
distillation  of  the  U.  S.  proceas  will  contain  aldèhyd  ;  as  one-fonrth  mi 
liquid  is  drawn  over  tban  is  distilled  in  the  Ixnidon  process.  Sapi: 
this  to  be  the  caae,  it  is  presunnable  that  thii  impurity  wonld  be  sepa 
to^ther  wiih  any  contaminating  acid,  by  the  second  distillation  from  ( 
nate  of  potassa.     According  to  Mr.  Alsop  and  Mr.  Scanlan,  of  Londo 

'  process  of  the  London  Collège  is  aprecarious  one,  and  at  the  same  tin 
economical.  {Pharm,  Joum.  and  Traïu.,  iii.  426.J  It  is  probably  no 
nomical,  but  it  gives  a  good  préparation  when  the  Loodon  Collège  dire 
are  strictiy  followed. 

The  Edinbttfgh  process  for  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  comists  of  two  i 
first  the  formation  of  hyponitrous  ether,  and  secondly,  its  dilution  witi 
times  ils  volume  of  alcohol.  Dr.  Christison,  commenting  on  this  pr 
States  that  it  ni»y  be  condncted  with  safety  and  despatch,  when  the  p 
tions  are  altended  to  which  are  enjoined  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège, 
conditions  for  success  are  to  add  no  more  acid  to  the  spirit  at  firat  tban 
ia  necessary  to  commence  the  action  ;  to  wait  nntil  the  ebullition  thus  s 

'  shall  hâve  ceased  ;  to  add  ibe  rest  of  the  acid  in  small  successive  por 
to  let  the  acid  drop  from  the  height  of  about  an  itich  into  the  spirit  ;  te 
■ome  clean  sand  in  the  bottoro  of  the  matrass  ;  and  to  employ  a  refriger 
snch  as  that  figured  at  page  772.  Should  the  ebullition  increase  too  ra 
it  may  be  repressed  by  hlowing  cool  air  across  the  matrass.  The  prc 
of  the  sand  prevents  the  dangerous  succussions  arising  firom  the  » 
libération  of  ethereal  vapour.  The  eihereal  produet  is  first  agitated 
mille  of  lime  to  separate  acid,  and  then  with  lialf  its  volume  of  a  coneen 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  to  reroove  water  and  alcohol.  The  d( 
given  for  this  h3rponitrou8  ether  is  0-899,  which  is  lower  than  that  of  th< 
ether.  The  last  step  in  the  process  i*  to  miz  ibis  ether  with  the  pre8( 
qoantity  of  alcohol,  which  gives  a  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  of  the  densi 
0*847.  The  hyponitrous  ether  of  this  process  may  be  presumed  to  me 
on  an  average,  7|  fiuidounces,  and,  consequentiy,  the  sweet  spirit  of 
obtained  from  tt,  88  j  finidounoes.  The  degree  of  dilution  was  fixed, 
to  make  it  conform  in  ethereal  strength  with  the  same  préparation  ( 
former  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia.  The  préparation  is  intended  to  c( 
one-fifth  of  its  volume  of  ether,  and  is  probably  twice  or  thrice  as  stro 
the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  of  the  U.  S.  and  London  Pharmacopœias.  For  m 
this  préparation,  Dr.  Christison  préféra  the  présent  plan  of  the  EdinI 
Collège,  of  diluting  the  pure  ether  to  a  determinale  degree,  on  the  g 
that  it  secures  a  pure  and  nniform  préparation.  Many  yeara  ago  the 
plan  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Hare. 

Properliea.  Spirit  of  nitric  ether  is  a  colouriess  volatile  liquid,  of 
grant  ethereal  odonr,  and  pungent,  aromatic,  sweeiish,  acidulous  teste. 
Edinburgh  préparation  is  yellow.  If  perfectiy  pure  it  is  devoid  of  acid 
tion,  but  it  generally  reddens  litmus  slightly.  Its  officinal  sp.gr.  is  ( 
U.S.,  Lond.}  0*847  Ed.;  and  0*850  Bub.  High  density  is  not  necesi 
an  index  of  déficient  strength  ;  as  it  may  arise,  as  in  the  Edinbnrf^h  prt 
tion,  from  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  pure  ether.  If  heate 
means  of  a  water-bath,  the  U.  S.  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  begins  to  boil  at 

■  It  mizes  with  water  and  alcohol  in  ail  proportions.  It  is  very  infiamn 
and  bums  with  a  whitish  flame. 

Jmpurilies  and  Tesii.  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  when  the  produet  of  : 
tillation  too  long  continued,  at  firat  centaine  aldehyd,  which  afterward 
cornes  aeetic  acid  by  the  absorption  of  ozygen— rapidly  if  the  préparait 
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^Aj^Mpi.  Th*  pratence  of  aldehyd  may  be  detected  by  its  imparting  a 
t  odour  and  acrid  flavour,  and  by  the  préparation  containing  it  ae- 

a  yellow  tiflt  on  the  addition  of  a  weak  solution  of  potassa,  owing  lo 
nation  of  aldehyd  resin.    It  is  probable  that  this  impurity  is  not  often 

in  large  amoant,  being  replaced  b\'  its  product  the  aceiic  acid.  As 
I  appears  to  be  the  chief  source  of  impurity  in  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
it  i«  detected  by  producing  a  characteristic  coiour  with  a  solution  of 
,  it  woold  seeoa  eaey  to  make  this  test  available  as  an  index  when  the 
ion  efaould  be  diacontinued.  For  if  the  distilled  product  were  madc 
throogfa  a  snall  portion  of  this  alkaline  solution,  it  would  probably 
dications  of  the  first  appearance  of  aldehyd,  and  thus  enable  the 
r  to-stop  tbe  distilintion  in  time.  Acetic  acid,  as  well  as  other  acids 
'  nitrogen  aoida)  that  may  happen  to  be  présent,  may  be  discovored 
,B8te,  by  their  acting  on  litmus  strongly,  and  by  their  decomposing  the 
i  carbonate*  or  bicarbonates  with  effervescence.  Thèse  acids  often 
injorionaly  by  their  chemical  reactions  with  other  substances,  when 
ed  to  miâures.  Thus  they  liberate  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium, 
ly  decolorÏKe  infusion  of  roses,  and,  in  the  compound  mixture  of  iron, 
the  conversion  of  the  protoxide  into  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  To 
thèse  efieets,  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Leeds,  keeps  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
T  on  crystaie  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  states  that  if  the  prepara- 
of  full  strength,  no  appréciable  portion  of  the  alkali  will  be  dissolved. 
t.  Joum.  €md  TVan».,  Jan.,  1842.)  A  deep  olive  coiour  being  pro- 
rith  the  sulphateof  protoxide  of  iron,  shows  the  présence  of  a  nitrogen 
r  acid,  and  a  Mue  tint  with  tincture  of  guaiac,  passing  through  various 
of  green,  a  nitrofen  acid. 
rding  to  Mr.  Baatick,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  contains  about  one-fifth  of 

cent,  of  anhydroDs  hydrocyanic  acid,  when  made  from  hyponitrous 
;enerated  by  Liebig's  process,  namely,  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
Sec.  (See  page  815.)  The  same  contaminating  acid  lias  been  detected 
!)alpaiz,  in  the  préparation  when  made  according  to  the  London  Phar- 
3ia,  (hough  not  detected  in  it  by  Mr.  Bastick. 
r  imparities  which  are  often  fraudulently  added  to  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
3r  andalcohol.  Thèse  may  be  detected  in  the  Edinburgh  préparation, 
d  by  the  Collège,  by  agilating  it  with  twice  its  volume  of  a  concen- 
ilution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  If  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  be  of  fnll 
I,  18  per  cent,  of  ether  will  slowly  separate,  which  is  twelve-twen- 
r  the  qtiantity  présent.  The  test  acts  by  taking  iip  the  alcohol  and 
and  ifless  ether  séparâtes,  it  shows  the  présence  of.  too  much  of  the 
substances.  This  test  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  U.  S.  and  London 
lion,  which  is  much  weaker  than  the  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Christison 
lat  the  London  sWeet  spirit  of  nitre,  when  subjected  lo  this  test,  has 
lelded  in  his  trials  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  ether.  Sometimes  it 
one.  Spécifie  gravi ty  is  no  criterion  of  the  goodness  of  the  préparation 
ined  by  any  formula.  The  addition  of  water  will  raise  its  density  ; 
will  the  addition  of  hyponitrous  ether.  A  high  density,  in  connec- 
h  déficient  ethereal  qualities,  would,  of  course,  show  the  présence 
icids,  an  ezcess  of  water,  or  both.  A  spécifie  gravity  lower  than  the 
ad  London  standard,  would  probably  indicate  the  présence  of  alcohol 
r  than  it  should  be,  which  might  be  either  in  proper  aroount  or  in  too 
oportion. 

fraudaient  dilntion  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  with  alcohol  and  water  is 
evil,  considering  the  extensive  use  of  the  medicine,  and  its  valuable 
1  powers  when  pure.    We  hâve  been  informed  on  good  authority,  that 
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it  is  TarkMulf  <fi]iiledt  âceordiof  to  Ibs  viewt  ef  the  Ttfnder,  ^di  twiee. 
thrice,  and  even  four  timea  its  weight  of  akohol  and  water.  In  boom  «hops 
a  stroDg  and  a  weak  préparation  are  kept,  to  suit  the  vie ws  of  cusIoraerA  aa  to 
price.  Some  of  the  whoiesale  druggiata  are  in  tbe  habit  of  diluiiog  it,  Mther 
,upon  the  plea  that  the  physician'a  prascriptiona  are  writteo  in  view  of  the  iwe 
of  a  weak  preparatiou,  or  for  the  purpese  of  aâbrding  it  at  a  low  priée.  Ail 
thèse  evils  would  be  correoted,  if  the  différent  manufacturing  cbemiats  in  the 
Union  would  comply  wiih  the  recommendation  of  the  Philadelphia  Collège 
«f  Pharniacy,  and  adopt  for  preparin'g  fl  the  formula  of  the  United  Siatea 
Pharmacopœia.  A  uniform  préparation  being  in  this  way  fumished  to  the 
druggists,  ail  that  would  be  necessary  on  tbeir  part,  would  be  carefuUy  la 
abstain  from  weakening  it  by  tho  admizture  of  alcohol  and  water. 

Médical  Fropertiea  and  Usée.  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  diapboretic,  diare. 
tic,  and  antispasmodic.  It  ia  deaervedly  much  esteemed  as  a  tnedicine,  and 
is  extenaively  employed  in  (èbrile  affections,  either  alone,  or  in  conjnnctioB 
with  tartar  emetic,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  sécrétions,  especially 
thbse  of  sweat  and  urine.  It  often  proves  a  gratefol  stimulus  to  Ihe  atomacht 
^lieving  nausea  and  removing  flatulence,  and  not  unfrequently  allays  restr 
lessness  and  promotes  sleep.  On  account  of  its  tendency  to  the  kidneys,  it 
is  often  conjoiued  with  other  diuretics,  such  as  sqnill,  digitalis,  acétate  of 
potassa,  nitre,  &c.,  for  the  purpçwe  of  promoting  their  action  in  dropaieal 
complaints.  The  late  Dr.  Duncàn  praised  a  combination  of  it  with  a  smali 
proportion  of  aromatic  spirit  of  «mmonia,  as  eminenlly  diaphoretic  and  diu- 
retic,  and  well  suited  to  certain  states  of  fébrile  disease.  The  dose  is  aboit 
■  teaspoonful,  given  every  two  or  three  hours  in  a  portion  of  water.  Whe« 
used  as  a  diuretic,  it  should  be  given  in  Urger  doses.  B. 

ALCOHOL. 
Préparations  qf  Akohol 

ALCOHOL  DILUTUM.  U.  S.  Spiritus  Tenuior.  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.  Diluted  alcohol.    Proof  Spirit. 

"Takeof  Alcohol,  Distilled  Water,  each.ajDtn/.  Mixthem.  The  spécifie 
gravity  of  Diluted  Alcohol  is  0-936."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Rectified  Spirit  Iwopinta  [Impérial  measure^  ;  Distilled  Water 
a  pinl  rimp.  meas.^.  Mix  them.  The  density  of  the  product  should  be 
0-912.'*"  Ed. 

The  London  and  Dublin  Collèges  hâve  placed  diluted  alcohol  or  proof 
spirit  in  the  lis!  o!*  the  Materia  M edica.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  has  ordered 
the  strongest  diluted  alcohol,  its  density  being  0-912,  which  is  7  over  proof. 
It  contains  62  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  is  considerably  stronger  thaa 
the  corresponding  spirit  of  the  former  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia.  Tbe 
.  London  Collège  directs  its  sp.  gr.  to  be  0-920.  When  of  this  strength,  it 
containa  49  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol,  and  may  be  forraed  by  mizing  five 
measures  of  tbeir  rectifîedspirit  with  three  of  distilled  water  at  the  température 
of  62°.  In  the  Dublin  Pharmaeopœia,  it  is  ordered  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-919,  and 
the  statement  is  roade  in  a  note,  that  spirit  of  almost  thesame  spécifie  gravity 
jnay  be  formed  by  mizing  five  and  a  quarter  measures  of  the  rectiSed  spirit 
of  that  work  with  three  of  distilled  water.  Such  a  spirit  will  contain  a  liltle 
more  than  49  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  will  agrée  very  nearly  in 
strength  with  the  eorresponding  spirit  of  the  London  Collège.  The  diluted 
alcohol  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-935,  and  contains  only 
42  per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol.  It,  therefore,  forma  the  weakest  officinal 
proof  spirit. 
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a  diluted  and  modifiod  etate,  as  it  exist»  in  htmuàj  and  other  ardeoi  spirits, 
bavetNMo  detailed  uader  other  hesda.  (See  Jiloohol  and  Finum.)  As  a 
pan  diluted  spirit,  however,  consisting  sMely  gf  alcohol  and  water  id  doter» 
minate  proportions,  its  use  is  exohisiveiy  pharmaceutical.  It  is  employed 
as  an  addition  to  some  of  the  distilled  waters  and  préparations  of  vinegari 
in  order  to  préserve  them  from  décomposition  ;  as  a  menstruuni  for  extract- 
ing  the  virtues  of  some  plants,  preparatory  to  their  being  brought  to  the 
State  of  extracts  and  syrups  ;  and  in  preparing  many  of  the  spirits.  But  it 
is  in  forming  the  tinclures  that  diluted  alcohol  is  principally  employed. 
Many  of  tbeôe  are  fnrmed  with  the  officinal  alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  bat 
the  majority,  with  diluted  alcohol  (proof  spirit)  as  the  menstruum.  As  the 
latter  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of  water,  it  is  well  fitted  for  aotinr 
on  those  vegetables,  the  virtues  of  which  are  partly  soluble  in  water  and 
partly  in  alcohol.  The  apothecary,  however,  is,  on  no  account,  to  sùbstitute 
the  commercial  proof  spirit  for  diluted  alcohol,  even  though  it  should  be  of 
the  same  strength.  On  this  point,  the  authors  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopœia 
bave  very  correctly  remarked,  that  "ahnost  ail  the  spirit  which  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  proof  spirit,  is  contaminated  with  empyreumatic  oil, 
and  onfit  for  médical  use."  But  when  it  is  recolleoted  how  variable  the  so 
oalled  proof  spirits  are  in  strength,  the  objection  to  their  use  in  pbarmacy 
becomes  still  stronger.  Thns,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  gin  contains  51-6 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  of  0-825  ;  and  the  percentage  of  the  same  alcohol  is 
S8'39  in  brandy,  53-68  in  nim,  53-90  in  Irish  whisky,  and  54-32  in  Scotch 
whisky.  The  alcohol  on  which  thèse  résulta  are  based  already  contains  11 
per  cent  of  water.  B. 

ALUMEN. 

Préparations  of  Alum. 

ALUMEN  EXSICCATUM.  U.  S.,  LoniL,  Ed.  Alumen  Sicca- 
TUM.  Dub.    DriedJîlum. 

"Take  of  alum  any  quantity.  Malt  it  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vessel  over 
the  fire,  and  continue  the  beat  lill  it  becomes  dry  ;  then  mb  it  into  powder." 
U.S. 

"Melt  Alom  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  the  fire;  then  increase  the  heat 
vntil  ebullltion  has  ceased."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  and  ûubHn  processes  agrée  with  that  of  the  U.S.  Phar> 
macopœia.  When  alam  is  heated,  it  quickly  dissolves  in  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization,  which,  if  the  heat  be  continned,  is  gradnalty  driven  oif  ;  and  the 
sait  swells  up  exceedingly,  so.as  to  make  it  expédient  to  use  a  vessel,  the 
eapacity  of  which  is  at  least  equàl  to  three  times  the  bulk  of  the  alum  ope- 
rated  on.  When  the  boiling  up  has  ceased,  it  is  a  sign  that  ail  the  water  has 
been  driven  ofl*. 

Fropertiet.  Dried  alnm,  sometimes  called  bumt  ahttn,  n  in  the  form  of  an 
opaque  white  powder,  possessing  a  more  astringent  taste  than  the  crystal- 
lized  sait.  Before  pulverization,  it  is  a  light,  white,  opaqne,  porous  mass. 
During  the  exsiccation,  it  loses  from  41  to  46  per  cent  of  its.  weight  in 
dissipated  water.  If,  however,  the  heat  be  strongly  urged,  some  of  the 
acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  loss  becomes  still  greater.  Dried  alum  résiste  the 
action  of  water  for  a  long  time,  showingthat  the  procesa  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  has  altered  its  state  of  aggregation.  In  composition,  it  diâers  from 
crystallized  alum  merely  in  the  abîsence  of  water. 

Médical  Prqperlie»  and  Uses,    Dried  alum  has  occasionally  been  given 
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in  obtthnte  eoDaiipttien,  with  the  effect  of  gwsflf  noviaf  tlie  bowris,  and 
afibrding  gre«t  relief  from  paia.  (See  JUunun.)  The  àoae  h  aboot  half  tl 
of  aium.  Ita  principal  médical  ase  it  aa  a  miU  escharoUe  for  deatroyi 
fnngoua  ileah.  B, 

LIQUOR  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITUS.  Lond.  Compound  i 
lution  of  Mum. 

"  Take  of  Âlum,  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  each  an  ottnee}  boiling  Water  ih 
finis  (^Impérial  nieasurej-     Dissolve  the  Alum  and  Sulphate  of  Zinc 
gether  in  the  Water,  and  afterwards  strain."  Lond. 

Thia  was  formerlj  ealled  aqua  aluminosa  Bateana,  or  Batta's  tih 
water.  It  is  a  powerful  astringent  solu^on,  and  is  employed  for  cleans' 
and  atimulating  foui  ulcers,  and  as  an  injection  in  gleet  and  leucorrhœa. 
is  also  aometinies  employed  as  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia  after  depletic 
bat  when  used  in  this  way  it  mnst  be  diluted.  A  conveaient  formula  is  1 
»  flnidonnce  of  the  solution  mixed  with  aix  and  a  half  fluidounces  of  n 
water.  B 

AMMONIA. 
Préparations  of  Ammorda. 

AMMONIJE  BICARBONAS.  Dub.  Bicarbonate  qf^mmon 

'•  Take  of  Water  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  anu  çvantHy.    Expose 
ia  a  suitable  apparatus,  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  evolved  during 
solution  of  white  marble  in  Diluted  Muriatic  Acid,  uotil  the  alkali  is  si 
rated.     Then  let  it  rest  to  forna  crystals,  which  are  to  be  dried  without  h( 
and  kept  in  a  closely  stopped  vessel."   Dub, 

This  sait  is  officinal  only  ia  the  Dublin  Phannacop<eia.  The  process 
which  it  is  formed  consista  in  saturating  the  sesqnicarbonate  (officinal  c 
bonate)  with  carbonic  acid,  whereby  this  sait  becones  a  bicarbonate.  T 
sesqnicarbonate  ronsists  of  three  eqs.  of  acid  and  two  of  ammonia  ;  and, 
gaining  one  eq.  of  carbonic  acid,  beeomes  two  eqs.  of  bicarbonate,  consisti 
of  foor  eqs.  of  acid  and  two  of  ammonia.  Each  eq.  of  the  crystalUzed  t 
•onlains  two  eqs.  of  water. 

'  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  aa  prepared  by  this  process,  is  in  the  form 
crystals,  which  hâve  a  faint  ammoniacal  taste  and  smell,  and  are  permam 
ia  the  air.  It  is  lésa  soluble  in  water  than  the  aesqnicarbonale,  requin 
eight  times  its  weight  of  that  liquid  to  dissolvs  it.  It  posseeses,  though 
an  inferior  degree,  the  médical  properlies  of  tbe  latter  salL  As  it  farnisl 
the  practitioner  with  the  roeans  of  presoribing  ammonia  in  a  convenient  s 
psiatable  form,  Dr.  Barker  deems  its  introduction  into  the  officinal  liât 
the  Dublin  Collège  a  valuable  improrement.  It  ought  to  hâve  been  shon 
however,  in  what  respect  the  Dublin  preparatioa  différa  from  the  bicarbona 
«btained  by  exposiog  the  sesquicarbonate  to  the  air  ;  for  if  they  be  ideniic 
it  cannot  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Dublin  formula  for  preparing  il 
Visait.  The  dose  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  from  six  to  twenty-fc 
gnios,  dissolved  ia  eold  water,  as  bot  water  décomposes  it  B. 

AMMONITE  CARBONAS.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  AMUoms  Ses^t 
CABBONAS.  Lond.  Carbonate  qf  Ammonia.  Mild  Volatile  ./! 
Ain/. 

"  Take  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia  a  ptnmd}  Chalk,  dried,  a  pound  ana 
half.  Pulverjze  them  separately  ;  then  mix  them  thoroughiy,  and  sublii 
with  a  gradually  increasing  beat."  U.  8. 

"  Taite  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  pulverized  and  well  dried,  Dried  Cart 
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if  Soda,  «aeli,  mie  fart.  Pat  the  mixture  into  an  «arihenware  retort, 
ith  a  heat  gradually  increased,  sublime  the  Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
refrigerated  receiver."  Dtib. 

e  London  and  Edinburgh  processes  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  U.  S. 
lacopoeia. 

ilie  above  processes,  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  salts  employed,  tlie 
lie  acid  unités  with  the  ammonia,  generating  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
le  mnriatic  acid  with  the  lime  or  soda,  so  as  to  form  water  and  chloride 
cinm,  or  the  same  liqiiid  and  chloride  of  sodinm.  The  carbonate  and 
sublime  together  as  a  hydrated  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  residue  ' 
iride  of  calcium  in  the  U.  S.,  London,  and  Edinburgh  processes,  and 
[le  of  sodium,  or  common  sait,  in  the  Dublin.  In  conducting  the  pro- 
the  retort  should  be  of  earthenware,  and  hâve  a  wide  cylindrical  neck  ; 
le  receiver  should  be  cylindrical,  to  facilitaie  the  extraction  of  the  sub- 
!.  The  relative  quantiiies  of  chalk  and  muriate  of  ammonia  for  mntnal 
iposition,  are  50-5  of  the  former  and  63-42  of  the  latter,  or  one  eq.  of 

The  Pharmacopœias  use  a  great  excess  of  chalk.  An  excess  is 
ble  to  ensure  the  perfect  décomposition  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
idondancy  of  whieh  wonid  sublime  along  with  the  carbonate,  and  ren- 
impure.  The  employment  of  carbonate  of  toda,  in  the  Dublin  pro- 
afforda  a  product  of  greater  whiteness,  but  is  objeetionable  on  the  score 
>en8e.  The  proportions  of  the  mmiate  and  alkaline  carbonate,  directed 
is  Collège,  correspond  almost  precisely  with  the  équivalents  ;  bot  in 
ce,  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  fonnd  insnfiicient. 
rbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  generally  by  subliming 
t>per  materials  from  an  iron  pot  into  a  large  earthen  or  leaden  receiver. 
late  of  ammonia  may  be  «mbstituted  for  the  muriate  with  much  economy, 
s  ahown  by  Payen.  Large  quantities  of  this  carbonate  are  manufao- 
indirectly  from  ^oa /tçruor  màbone  spiril;  the  ammoniecal  prodncts 
!se  liquofs  being  suecessively  converted  into  sulphate,  muriate,  and 
date  of  ammonia.  (See  .âmmonùe  Mitrias.)  The  sait  as  tirst  obtained 
slight  odour  of  tar,  and  leavea  a  blackieh  earbonaceous  matter  when 
ved  in  acids.  Hence  it  requires  to  be  refined,  which  is  effected  in  iron 
snrmounted  with  leaden  heads. 

tpertU».  Carbonate  (sesquiearbonate)  of  ammonia,  reeently  prepared, 
vhite,  moderately  hard,  translucent  masses,  of  a  fibrous  and  crystalline 
rance,  a  pungent  ammoniacal  smell,  and  a  sharp  penetrating  taste.  It 
!>sea  an  alkaline  réaction,  and  when  held  under  a  pièce  of  turm«ric 
changea  it  to  brown,  owing  to  the  escape  of  monocarbonate  of  am- 
1.  When  long,  or  earelessly  kept,  it  gradually  passes  into  the  state  »f 
lonate,  becoming  opaque  and  friable,  and  falling  to  powder.  It  is  soin- 
ithout  residue  in  about  four  times  ils  weight  of  cold  water,  and  isdecom- 

by  boiling  water  with  effervescence.  According  to  Dr.  Barker 
rvation»  on  the  BubHn  Pharmacopœia),  it  dissolves  abnndantly  in 
d  alcohol,  aa  also  in  heated  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0.886,  with  effer- 
ice  of  carbonic  acid.  When  heated  on  a  pièce  of  glass,  it  should 
rate  without  residue,  and  if  turmeric  paper  held  over  it  nndergoes  no 
e,  it  has  passed  into  bicarbonate.  When  satorated  with  nitric  acid, 
ir  chloride  of  barium  nor  nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  precipitaie.  The 
;tion  of  thèse  teau  shows  the  absence  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  am- 
I.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  earbonates, 
vater  and  magneaia,  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  alnm.  acid  salts, 
18  bitartrate  and  bisolphata  of  potassa,  solutions  of  iron  (except  the  tar- 
if iron  and  potassa),  eorroeive  sublimate,  the  acétate  and  subacetat»  of 
ind^tba  sulphates  M  Jroo  and  zino. 
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ComporiHon.  It  eDiMitlB  of  tlirae  e<}8.  of  eaitoaie  aeid  66t  t#o  of  uni 
nia  34,  and  two  of  watcr  Ï6'=- 118;  or,  whieh  commto  tbe  narae  tfaing,  of  < 
eq.  of  bicarbonate  61,  and  one  of  monocarbonate  36,  corabined  wilh  the  •« 
quaniiiy  of  watet.  The  médicinal  carbonate  of  ammonia  ia,  therefore,  wl 
perfect,  a  hydrated  suqtdcarbonate,  as  it  is  called  by  the  London  Colle 
Dalton  and  Seanlaa,  however,  hâve  rendered  it  probable  that  it  is  a  dou 
•ait;  for  when  treated  with  a  amall  quaniiiy  of  cold  water,  monocarbonati 
diasolved  and  bicarbonate  left.  When  converled  into  bicarbonate  by  ex 
•are  to  the  air,  eaeh  eq.  of  the  médicinal  sait  loaes  one  eq.  of  monocarbon 
a  change  which  leaves  the  acid  and  base  in  the  proper  proportion  to  form 
biaalt.  The  mutual  decompoeilioa  of  the  salts  employed  in  its  préparât! 
wo«iki  générale,  if  no  loss  occurred,  the  monoarbonate,  and  not  the  seac 
carbonate.  The  way  in  which  the  latter  sait  is  formed  may  be  thaa  esplain 
By  the  mutual  décomposition  of  three  eqs.  of  muriate  of  ammonia  an( 
chalk  respectively,  three  eqs.  of  monocarbonate  of  ammonia,  three  of  wa 
and  three  of  chloride  of  calcium  are  generated.  During  the  opération,  h( 
«ver,  one  eq.  of  ammonia  and  oae  of  water,  forming  togeiher  oxide  of  ami 
BÏum,  are  lost;  so  that  there  remain  to  be  sablimed,  three  eqs.  of  carbc 
acid,  two  of  amnfionia,  and  two  of  water  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  exact  c 
■tituents  of  the  hydrated  sesquiearbonate.     When  this  is  re-sublimed  in 

Sroceas  of  refining,  two  eqs.  of  the  sait  lose  one  «q.  of  «arbonic  acid,  t 
écorne  one  eq.  of  6-4  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Médical  PraperlUi  and  Uses.    Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  stironlant,  ( 

fhoretic,  antiepasmodic,  powerfully  antacid,  and  in  large  doses  eme 
Fndev  certain  circumstanees  it  may  prove  expectorant;  as  when,  in  the 
•tage«  of  phthisis,  it  facilitâtes,  by  iacreasing  the  muscnlar  power,  the 
eretion  of  the  sputa.  As  a  stimulant,  it  is  exhibited  principally  in  typl 
fever,  «nd  very  frequently  in  connexion  with  wine  whey.  lu  princi 
advanti^,  in  thls  diseaae,  is  its  power  to  increase  the  action  of  the  h< 
and  arteries  without  unduly  exciiing  the  brain.  It  is  employed,  with  a  vi 
to  the  same  effect,  and  as  an  aniacid,  in  certain  stages  of  atonie  goût,  anc 
the  dérangements  of  the  stomach  superveniog  on  habits  of  irregularity  i 
debaHchery.  As  a  diapboretie,  it  is  resorted  to  in  goût  and  chronic  rheai 
tism,  particularly  the  latter,  in  conjunction  with  guaiao.  In  diabetM  it 
been  reeommended  by  Dr.  Barlow  io  England,  and  Bouchardat  in  Fran 
In  rases  of  «orofula  attended  wilh  languid  circulation  and  dry  skin,  it  is  e 
to  produce  excellent  eiiècts.  It  is  very  seldom  used  as  an  emetic  ;  but  is  s 
poâed  to  acl  wilh  advanlage,  in  this  way,  in  sorae  cases  of  paralysis.  As 
«xternal  application,  it  is  rubefaeieot,  and  may  hs  wnployed  la  several  wi 
Bedueed  tn  fine  powder,  and  roixed  with  some  mild  ointment,  it  is  uaefui 
local  rheumatism.  One  part  of  il  incorporated  with  three  parts  of  extrac 
belladosna,  forma  a  plaster  very  effieacious  in  relieving  local  and  spasme 
pains.  Coaraely  bruised,  and  seenied  with  oil  of  lavender,  it  constitutes 
oommon  satelling  salts,  to  rouch  used  as  a  nasal  stimulant  in  syncope  i 
bysteria.  The  dose  as  a  stimulant  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  every  i\ 
three,  or  four  hours,  in  the  form'  of  pill,  or  dissolved  in  some  aqueons  vt 
oie;  and  as  an  emetic,  thirty  grains,  to  be  repeated  if  neceeasry,  and  assis 
by  free  dilution.  It  shouki  never  be  givea  in  powder,  oo  aecouat  of  its  v< 
tile  nature.  Pills  of  it  may  be  nade  up  with  some  vegetable  extraet,  ai 
.ehaiBomile  for  examf^  and  shodki  be  dbpcnsed  in  a  wide-BBOullied  v 
asd  not  in  a  b6x. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  used  as  a  chemieal  agort  in  pmparing  2à 

OxidUffi,  U.  S.,  Lend.,  Ed.,  and  Fermm  Tartariaatnn,  Ed.  It  is  sometii 

employed  to  ogwke  effervescent  dranghls,  with  lemon  jniee  or  tartane  astd 

Offi  Prep.    Cnprum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S„  Lond.,  Ed.,  Jiiib.f  Liqi 
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à»  A(%tatl«,  U.Sf.,  Lonâ.,  Ed.,  Dvb.;  Liqaor  Àmmonie  Sasqui- 

tis,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Mb,;  Potasue  Bicarbonas,  Ed.;  Spirita*  Ammo- 

tb.  B. 

DOR  AMMONI^  SESQUICARBONATIS.  Lond.    Am- 

Carbonatis  Aqva.  Ed.,  Dub.    Solution  of  Sesquicarbonatt 

monia.     fVater  qf  Carbonate  of,âmmoniu. 

ke  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  AmmoDia  four  otmce»}  Distilled  Water  a 

nperial  roeasare^.    Dtsat^ve  ihe  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia  in  the 

and  strain."  Lônd. 

ke  of  Carbonate  ofAmtnonia/our /larft;  Distilled  W^er^lem parti. 

e  the  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  in  the  Water,  and  filter  througb  paper. 

Bcifie  gravitj  of  Ihis  solution  ia  1-090."  Jhib. 

Edinourgh  solution  is  uf  the  same  strength  as  the  London. 

préparation  may  be  viewed  as  a  saturated  aqaeous  solution  of  car- 
[>f  ammonia.  The  wine  pint  of  water,  formerly  ordered  by  the  I^on- 
illege,  was  not,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  suffirient  to  dissolve  the 
rhe  pint  now  directed  is  the  Impérial  (30  fluidounces),  and  is  adéquate 

purpose.  Thi»  préparation  is  very  pro{>erly  omiited  in  the  United 
Pharmaoopœia  ;  as  it  is  liable  to  change  by  keeping.  The  dose  is 
ilfa  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm,  given  in  any  bland  liqoid. 

solution  is  ased  bj  the  London  Collège  in  preparing  tbe  tartrate  of 
i  potassa. 

°rep.  Ammoniœ  Bicarbonas,  Dub.}  Linimentum  Ammoniae  Sesqui» 
tis,  Lond.}  Pilules  Cupri  Ammoniati,  Ed.  B. 

MONI^    HYDROSULPHURETUM.    Dub.      Hydrusul- 
'  of  ammonia.     Solution  of  Hydrosulphate  ofJimmonia. 
ke  of  Sulphuret  of  iron,  in  coarse  powder,_^ue  jDorfs  jSulphuric  Acid 
mts}  Water  thirly-two  parts}  Water  of  Caustic  Ammoniaybur /»ar/«. 

Sulphuret  into  a  retort;  tben  gradually  pour  on  the  Acid,  previously 
with  the  Water,  and  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  transmit  the  gas  evolved 
I  the  Water  of  Ammonia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  apply  a 
leat  to  the  retort."  Dub. 

préparation  is  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  in  water,  and 
;d  by  passinga  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  (sulphuretted  hydro- 
rough  a  portion  of  water  of  ammonia,  usually  coniained  in  a  Wolfe's 

The  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  generated  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphu- 

on  sulphuret  of  iron.  The  water  yields  its  osygen  to  the  iron  form- 
ttozide  of  iron,  with  which  the  suîphuric  acid  combines  ;  while  the 
sn  of  the  water,  uniting  with  the  sulphur,  générâtes  the  hydrosulphuric 

<ertiet.  Solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  liquid  of  a  greenîsh- 
colour,  very  fetid  smell,  and  acrid,  disagreeable  taste.     It  is  charac> 

by  giving  coloured  précipitâtes  with  neutral  metallic  solutions,  for 
it  is  much  used  as  a  test.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  which  cause 
ipe  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  with  effervescence,  and  the  déposition  of 
The  sait  présent  in  it  appears  to  be  a  bibydrosulphate,  consisting 
eqs.  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  34-2,  and  one  of  ammonia  17=51-2. 
ical  Properties  ami  Uses.  This  préparation  acts  on  the  System  as  a 
;,  lessening  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  a  remarkable  de- 
id  producing  nausea,  vomiting,  vertige,  and  drowsiness.    It  bas  been 

diabètes  melliius,  in  which  disease  it  was  proposed  as  a  remedy  by 
uickshank,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  morbid  appetite  which 
tends  tliat  affection,  and  has  been  empioyed  by  Dr.  Rollo  and  others. 
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The  dose  ia  from  five  lo  six  drops  in  a  tambleiful  of  water  three  or  fc 
a  day,  to  be  gradually  increased  until  giddiness  ia  produced.  This 
has  been  expunged  from  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœiaa. 

LIQUOR  AMMONIJE.  U.S.,Lond.  Ammonije  Aqt 
Ammonia  Cadstica  Aqua.  Dub.  Aqua  Ammonia.  Soli 
tâ/nmonia.     fValer  ofJImmonia. 

"  Take  of  Muriate  of  Amtnonia,  in  fine  powder.  Lime,  each,  a 
Distilled  Water  a  pint  ;  Waler  nine  ftuidounut.  Break  the  Lime  ii 
and  poar  the  Water  upon  it  in  an  earthen  or  iron  vesael  ;  then  cover 
ael,  and  set  it  aside  till  the  Lime  falls  into  powder  and  becomes  col 
this  thoroiighly  wiih  the  Muriate  of  Ammonia  in  a  mortar,  and  imn 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a  glass  retorU  Place  the  retort  upon  a  si 
and  adapt  to  it  a  receiver,  previously  connected,  by  means  nf  a  gl: 
with  a  quart  bottle  containing  the  Distilled  Water.  Then  apply  he 
gradually  increased  till  the  bottom  of  the  iron  vessel  containing  i 
becomes  red-hot  ;  and  continue  the  process  so  long  as  ammonia  con 
'  Remove  the  liquor  contained  in  the  quart  bottle,  and  for  every  fluid 
it  add  three  and  a  half  fluidrachms  of  Distilled  Water,  or  go  much 
be  necessary  to  raise  its  spécifie  gravity  to  0-96.  Keep  the  sol 
•mail  botties  well  stopped. 

"  Solution  of  Ammonia  may  aiso  be  prepared  by  mixing  one 
measure,  of  Sironger  Solution  of  Ammonia  with  two  paru  of 
Water."  V.  S. 

"  Take  of  Hydrochlorate  [Muriate^  of  Ammonia  tm  otmce»}  Lii 
ouncet;  Water  tteo  pint»  [Impérial  measure].  Put  the  Lime  stal 
Water  into  a  retort;  then  add  the  Hydrochlorate  of  Ammonia  bro 
small  pièces,  and  ihe  remainder  of  the  Water.  Disiil  fifieen  flu 
rimp.  meas.]  of  Solution  of  Ammonia."  Lond.  The  spécifie  gravii 
Solution  is  0-960. 

"  Takeof  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  in  powder,  three  part»}  Lime, 
bu  m  t,  tt/'O  ;>ar/s;  "Waier  ten  parts.  Pour  one  part  of  the  Water,  pr 
heated,  on  the  Lime,  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  cover  it.  ] 
the  sait  in  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  also  heated.  When  the  I 
fallen  into  powder  and  become  cool,  put  it  into  a  retort,  and  add 
saline  solution  also  cold.  Then  distil  five  parts  wiih  a  médium  he; 
refrigeraifîd  receiver.     The  spécifie  gravity  of  this  Solution  is  0-950 

The  Edinburgh  process  includes  the  formation  of  Liquor  A 
Fonior  and  this  préparation  at  one  opération.  The  process  has  beei 
at  length  and  explained  at  page  82.  (See  Liqttor  ^mmonise  Fortior 
Liquor  Ainmoniae  of  this  Collège  is  directed  to  hâve  the  sp.  gr.  0-9( 

The  object  of  the  above  processes  is  to  obtain  a  weak  aqueous  so 
the  alkalirie  gas  ammonia.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  is  décompose 
superior  aflînity  of  the  lime  for  its  acid,  ammonia  is  disengaged, 
lime,  combining  with  the  acid,  forma  chloride  of  calcium  and  wate 
ammonia  is  either  evolved  from  ihe  dry  materials  and  passed  into  « 
which  it  is  absorbed,  as  in  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  processes.  or 
over  in  connexion  with  water,  as  directed  by  the  London  and  Dub 
leges.  The  lime  is  slaked  to  render  it  pulvérulent,  in  which  stati 
more  readily  on  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  receiver  directe) 
United  States  process  is  intended  to  retain  any  water  holding  in 
undecomposed  muriate,  or  the  oily  matter  sometimes  contained  in  thii 
well  as  oiher  impurities,  which  may  be  driven  over  by  the  beat  ;  v 
pure  gas  passes  jorward  through  the  glass  tube  into  the  bottle  contai 
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d  water,  whieh  shoald  not  more  than  half  fill  it,  on  account  of  tiie 
le  o£  bulk  which  the  water  acquires  duriog  tlxe  atûiorption  of  the  gas. 
ibe  should  continue  down  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  pasa 
h  a  cork,  loosely  fitting  its  mouth.  To  prevent  the  régurgitation  of 
iter  from  the  bottle  into  the  receiver,  the  laiter  should  be  i'urnished  with 
ler's  tube  of  safety.  Large  botiles  are  improper  for  keeping  the  water 
nonia  obtained  ;  as,  when  ihey  are  partiaily  empiy,  the  atmospheric  air 
led  within  thelti  is  apt  to  furnish  a  little  carbonic  acid  to  the  ammonia. 
Lbe  procéda  of  the  Loodon  Pharmacopœia,  which  was  very  much 
id  ia  the  révision  of  1836,  a  given  measure  of  water  of  ammonia  is  dis- 
>Ter  from  the  materials  employed.  The  muriate  of  ammonia,  instead 
ng  pulverized,  is  directed  to  be  broken  into  smail  pièces,  in  order  to 
Lhe  loas  of  gas  which  the  powdered  form  of  the  sait  is  apt  lo  occasion 
he  too  sudden  extrication  of  the  ammonia.  The  présent  is  a  decided 
rement  on  the  last  London  process.  Time  is  saved  in  conducting  it, 
iling  of  part  of  the  water  is  omitted,  straining  the  mized  solution  is  dis- 
1  with,  and  a  larger  proportional  amounl  of  water  of  ammonia  is 
ià  from  the  maleriais.  By  lhe  old  process  Mr.  Phillips  states  that  "  at 
fiy  measures  of  a  mixed  solution  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  calcium 
lubjected  to  distillation  in  order  to  procure  twelve  measures  of  product. 
présent  Pharmacopœia  the  same  quantity  is  obtained  by  heating  only 
two  measures  of  the  mixed  solution." 

!  gênerai  plan  of  the  Dublin  process  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  London. 
iéerences  consist  in  heating  the  portions  of  water  intended  to  slake  lhe 
nd  dissolve  the  muriate,  and  in  adding  the  saline  solution  instead  of 
lid  sait  to  the  lime.  Dr.  Barker  objecta  to  the  Dublin  formula  that  the 
nia  is  apt  to  be  generated  in  the  relort  faster  than  the  water  présent  can 
t  up,  which  circumstance  causes  a  loss.  He,  therefore,  believes  it 
be  an  improvement  to  direct  that  part  of  the  water  should  be  placed 
receiver.  Anoiher  objection  to  the  formula  is  the  uxe  of  hoi  water; 
d  water  will  readily  slake  lime,  and  dissolve  powdered  inuriate  of 
nia. 

t  proportion  of  lime  varies  in  the  différent  formulse.  The  équivalent 
-tions  are  53*42  of  sait  and  28-5  of  lime,  a  quantity  of  the  latter  only 
more  than  half  the  weight  of  the  former.  By  comparing  thèse  num- 
'ith  those  expressing  the  proportions  of  the  ingrédients  employed,  it 
e  seen  that  ail  the  Pharmacopœias  use  an  excess  of  lime,  the  excess 
least  in  the  Dublin.  The  earth  is  most  in  excess  in  the  U.S.  and 
jrgh  processes,  whcre  equal  parts  are  used,  and  Mr.  Phillips  allèges 
I  bulk  is  an  inconvenience  by  requiring  large  vessels;  but  the  late  Dr. 
contended  that  the  excess  of  lime  is  usefui  by  accelerating  the  disen- 
ent  of  the  ammonia,  and  by  rendering  a  less  el«vated  température 
ary.  The  excess  of  lime,  to  the  extent  directed  by  the  Dublin  Col- 
i  stated  by  Dr.  Barker  to  be  necessary  to  cuinpensate  for  the  iinpuri- 
ordinary  lime.  The  use  of  no  more  lime  than  is  absolulely  requtred 
iuce  complète  decnmpoMition,  has  the  incidental  advantage  of  render- 
I  residual  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  less  impure  ;  an  objfci  of 
mportance  where  it  is  reserved  fur  purification,  as  is  done  by  lhe  Dublia 
e. 

ihree  Pharmacopœias  which  inrlude  Liquor  ammonite  Forlior 
,  London,  and  Edinhurgh)  give  directions  fur  its  dilution  so  as  to 
I  to  lhe  slrengtli  of  Liquor  Âtmnonia.  Tliis  is  effecied  by  inixing 
easure  of  the  sironger  préparation  with  iwo  measures  of  distilled  water 
,  LomL),  or  with  tw  aud  a  half  measures  (EJ.).  By  dilution  to  this 
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extent  the  stronger  solution  is  bronghtunifonnly  to  Ae  «p.  gr.  of  0-900; 
Edinbargh  solution  requiring  more  water,  because  more  concentrated.  | 
page  83.) 

ProperlU».  The  properties  of  *'  Stronger  Solution  of  Ammonia"  1 
already  been  indicated.  (See  lÂqnor  Ammonite  Fortior,)  Those  of 
officinal  solution  of  ammonia,  descrtbed  in  this  place  are  the  same  in  k 
but  weaker  in  degree.  Ils  sp. gr.  in  the  U.S.,  London,  and  Edinbi 
Pharmacopoeias  is  the  same,  0-960;  in  the  Dublin,  0-950.  When  of 
deosity  0-060,  100  grains  of  it  saturate  30  grains  of  officinal  sulphuric  t 
It  is  incompatible  with  acids,  and  with  acidulous  and  most  èarthy  and  m 
lîc  salts  ;  but  it  does  not  décompose  the  salta  of  Unie,  baryta,  or  strontia, 
those  of  raagnesia  only  partially.  If  precipitated  by  lime-water,  the  an 
ttia  is  partly  carbonated.  When  saturated  with  nitric  acid,  it  shonld  givi 
precipitate  with  carbonate  of  aromonia  or  nitrate  of  siWer.  A  precip 
with  the  former  shows  eartby  matter  ;  with  the  latter  murialic  acid  ( 
chloride. 

Compotition.  \yater  is  capable  of  absorbing  670  tiraes  its  Tolnmi 
ammoniacal  gas  at  50",  and  increases  its  bulk  about  two-thirds.  But 
officinal  solution  of  ammonia  is  by  no  means  a  saturated  one.  Thus 
ammonia  contained  in  the  U.S.,  London,  and  Edinburgh  preparatio 
about  10  per  cent.;  in  the  Dublin,  about  12i  per  cent  For  the  pereen 
of  ammonia  in  the  lÀquor  Jimmonise  Ibrtior,  see  that  title.  The  folios 
table,  constructed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  gives  the  percentage  of  ammoniacal 
in  aqueous  solutions  of  différent  spécifie  gpravities. 


Spécifie 

Ammonia 

Spécifie 

Ammonia 

Spécifie 

Ammoni 

Gravity. 

pér  cent. 

Gravity. 

per  cent. 

Gravity. 

percent 

O-SÎ-tO 

33-50 

04396 

17-53 

0-9545 

11-56 

0-8875 

99-35 

0-9385 

15-88 

0.9573 

10-83 

09000 

3600 

0-9435 

14-53 

09597 

10-17 

0-9054 

25  37 

0-9476 

13-46 

0  9619 

960 

0-9166 

33-07 

0-9513 

13-40 

09693 

9-50 

099.15 

19-54 

Médical  Properties  and  Use».  Solution  of  ammonia,  nsuaUy  called  w 
of  ammonia,  is  stimulant,  sudorific,  antacid,  and  nibefacient.  It  stimul 
more  particularly  the  heart  and  arteries,  without  unduly  exciting  the  bl 
It  is  rarely  used  internally,  other  ammoniacal  préparations  being  prefer 
the  dose  of  which  islarger  and  more  easily  managed.  As  a  stimulant, 
occasionally  employed  in  paralysis,  hysteria,  syncope,  asphyxia,  and  sin 
Affections,  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  vital  powers.  In  the  same  compta 
it  is  often  applied  td  the  nostrils  with  advantage.  As  an  antacid,  it  is  on 
the  best  remédies  in  heartbnm,  and  for  the  relief  ofsick  headache  when  dep< 
ent  on  acidity  of  stomach.  In  thèse  cases  it  acts  usefully  also  by  stii 
lating  the  stomach.  Extemally  appKed,  it  may  be  made  to  aet  either  t 
rnbe^cient  or  vesicant.  As  a  rubefacient  it  is  employed  united  with  oi 
the  form  of  volatile  liniment  (See  lÀTÙmentum  Ammomx.)  As  a  vesii 
h  is  applied  by  means  of  a  pièce  of  linen  wet  with  it.  As  sach  it 
the  advantages  over  cantharides  of  acting  more  speedily,  and  of  not  affeci 
the  uritiary  organs.  (See  JJiquor  Ammonite  Fortior,  and  Liniment 
Ammonix  Composiium.)  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  laïf 
diluted  with  water  to  prevent  its  caustic  effect  on  the  mouth  and  thr 
When  swallowed  in  an  over-dose,  its  effects  are  those  of  a  corrosive  poii 
The  best  antidotes  are  Tiaégar  and  lemon-joiee,  which  act  by  açutraUciog 
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nia,  and  must  be  promptly  applied  to  be  useful.     The  consécutive  in- 

ation  must  be  treaied  on  gênerai  principles. 

irm.  Uses.     To  prépare  Aconitina,  Lond.;  Calcis  Phosphas  Praeoipi- 

Dub.;   Ferri    Oxidum    Hydraiura,  U.  S.;    Morphia,  U.  S.,  Lond.; 
liae  Acetas,  Ed.;  Morphiie  Hydrochloras,  Lond.;  Quiniœ  Disulphas, 
;  Sirychnia,  U,  S.,  Lond.;  Veratria,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
'.Prep.  Ammoniae  Hydrosulphureium,  Z>(/6.;  Hydrargyrum  Ammonia- 
7.S.,  /jOnd.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Linimentum  Ammoniae,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed., 

Linimentum   Camphorre   Coraposiiura,  Lond.,  Dub.;   Linimenium 
irgyri  Compositum,  Lond.  B. 

5U0R  AMMONI^  ACETATIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.  Ammonije 
ATis  Aqua.  Ed.,  Dub.  Spiritus  Mindereri.  Solution  of 
ite  of  Jimmonia.    Spirit  of  Mîndereriis. 

ake  of  Diluted  Acetic  Acid  two  pints ;  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  in 
ir,  a  sufficienl  quaniity.  Add  the  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  gradually  to 
:id  uniil  it  is  saturaied."   U.  S. 

ake  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia  ybz<r  ounces  and  a  haJf,  or  as 
as  may  be  suffioient;  Dislilled  V'inegàr  four  pints  [Impérial  nieasure"]. 
le  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia  to  the  Vinegar  to  saturation."  Lond. 
ake  of  Distilled  Vinegar  (from  French  Vinegar  in  préférence)  twenty- 
Huidounces  [Impérial  measure]  ;  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  an  ounce. 
hem  and  dissolve  the  sait.  If  the  solution  bas  any  bitterness,  add  by 
!s  a  litile  Distilled  Vinegar  tiU  that  taste  be  removed.  The  density  of 
istiUed  Vinegar  should  be  1-005,  and  that  of  the  Aqua  Acetatis  Ammo- 
•011."  Ed. 

ake  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  one  part.  Add  gradually,  and  with 
int  agitation,  as  much  warm  Distilled  Vinegar  as  may  be  necessary  to 
te  the  ammonia,  namely,  about  tliirty  parts.  The  saturation  may  be 
aiued  by  means  of  litraus."  Dub. 

is  préparation  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  acétate  of  ammonia.  The  pro- 
y  which  il  is  formed  constitutes  a  case  of  single  élective  affînity.  The 
acid  décomposes  the  carbonate,  combines  with  the  ammonia,  forming 
etate  of  ammonia,  and  disengages  the  carbonic  acid  with  eflervescence. 
British  Collèges  eraploy  distilled  vinegar,  while,  according  to  the 
d  States  Pharmacopœia,  the  saturation  is  effected  witli  a  pure  acetic 
diluted  to  a  determinate  extent  with  distilled  water.  (See  Jlcidum 
■um  Diluturn.)  The  use  of  the  acid  in  the  latter  form  is  a  decided 
vement;  for,  besides  furnishing  the  solution  of  the  acétate  of  uniform 
th,  a  resuit  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  employment  of  distilled 
ir,  uniess  it  be  carefuUy  brought  to  a  given  density,  it  avoids  the  pro- 
n  of  a  brownish  solution,  which  uniformly  foUows  the  use  of  the  latler, 
ally  when  it  has  been  condensed  in  a  metallic  worm.  The  quantlly 
bonate  of  ammonia  necessary  to  saturate  a  given  weight  of  the  acid  of 
;e  strengih,  cannot  be  laid  down  with  précision,  on  account  of  the 
le  quality  of  the  sait.  The  préparation,  when  made  with  the  diluted 
acid  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  contains  six  per  cent,  of  acétate  of 
nia.  The  addition  of  the  sait  to  the  acid,  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  and 
)n  Pharmacopa'ias,  is  more  convenient  than  the  contrary  order;  as  the 
of  saturation  is  thus  more  easily  attained.  This  point  is  best  ascer- 
by  the  alternate  use  of  turmeric  and  littnus  paper  ;  and  it  is  a  good  rule 
iw  rather  a  slight  acidity  to  prevail,  which  will  be  due  to  carbonic  acid 
ved  in  the  liquid,  and  will  disappear  as  soon  as  this  acid  is  dissipaled 
le. 
iperties.    Solution  of  acétate  of  ammonia,  when  made  of  pure  mate- 
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ràls,  is  a  limpid  and  icolonrleia  liqaid.  Ils  taate  is  salins  and  resenl 
that  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  augar.  If  il  contains  an  exceas  of  alkali, 
taste  ia  bitteriah.  It  «hould  not  he  made  in  large  qoantitiea  at  a  lime,  ai 
acid  becomes  decompoaed,  and  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  gc 
rated.  As  formerly  prepared,  ander  tlie  name  of  êpirittu  AHndereri,  it  ' 
made  from  the  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia  coniaining  animal  oil,  wt 
modified  the  préparation  by  giving  rise  to  a  portion  of  ammoniacal  ac 
WlieD  pure  it  ia  not  coloured  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  nor  precipitaled 
nitrate  of  «il ver  or  chloride  of  barium.  When  evaporated  to  drynesa, 
residue  is  wholly  disaipaied  by  beat,  with  the  araell  of  ammonia.  I 
incompatible  with  acids,  the  fîxed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-ws 
magneeia,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  corrosive  sublimate,  the  sulphatea  of  ii 
copper,  and  zinc,  and  nitrate  ofsilver.  When  it  contains  free  carbonic  a 
it  produces  with  the  acétate  or  subacetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  of  carboi 
of  lead,  which,  being  mistaken  for  the  sulphate,  bas  sometimes  led  to 
erroneous  conclusion  that  sulphuric  acid  was  présent  in  the  dislilled  vine] 
when  this  bas  been  employed.  Acétate  of  ammonia,  the  sait  in  solutioi 
this  préparation,  is  difficultly  crystallizable,  and  very  déliquescent.  It  i 
be  obtained  by  sublimation  from  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dry  acetat 
potassa  or  of  lime,  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  ac 
acid  51,  and  one  of  ammonia  I7==68.  When  crystallized  it  contains  se 
eqs.  of  water  63. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Uses.  Solution  of  acétate  of  ammonia  is  a  tsIw, 
diaphoretic,  murb  employed  in  fébrile  and  inflaromatory  diseases.  Accorc 
to  the  indications  to  be  answered  by  its  use,  it  is  variously  combined  v 
nitre  and  antimonials,  camphor  and  opium.  If,  instead  of  promoting 
détermination  to  the  skin  by  external  warmth,  the  patient  walk  about  i 
cool  air,  its  action  will  be  directed  to  the  kidneys.  Jt  is  sometimes  t 
externally  as  a  discntient.  Mr.  Brande  speaks  of  it  as  an  excellent  appl 
tion  in  mdmps,  applied  bot  U|x>n  a  pièce  of  flannel.  In  the  hydroceU 
chiidren,  it  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Maushner,  applied  by  mean 
compresses  kept  constantly  moist.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e  sir.,  y.  31 
Mixed  in  the  quantity  of  a  flnidounce  with  seven  fluidounces  of  rose-wa 
and  two  fluidrachms  of  laudanum,  it  forma  a  usefui  collyrium  in  chrc 
ophthalmia.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  used  it  as  a  lotion  with  good  effec 
porrigo  affectinfr  the  scalp.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fli 
ounce  and  a  half,  every  three  or  four  hours,  mixed  with  water  and  sweete 
with  sugar.  It  proves  sometimes  very  gratefol  to  fébrile  patients,  w 
prescribed  with  an  equal  measure  of  carbonic  acid  water.  B 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIiE.  D.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,^Dvb.  Spirit 
ammonia. 

"Take  of  Muriaté  of  Ammonia,  in  fine  powder,  Lime,  each,  a  pottt 
Alcohol  tvoentyjliddounees  ;  Water  mnejhiidounces.  Slake  the  Lime  « 
the  Water,  mix  il  with  the  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  and  proceed  in  the  man 
directed  for  Solution  of  Ammonia,  the  Alcohol  being  introduced  into 
quart  botUe  inaiead  of  Distilled  Water.  When  ail  the  ammonia  bas  ce 
over,  remove  the  liquor  contained  in  the  quart  bottle,  and  keep  it  in  sn 
boittes  well  stopped."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Reciifîed  Spirit  two  pints  flmperial  measure^  ;  fresb-bt) 
Lime  Iwdve  ounces  Qa  pound~)  ;  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  in  very  fine  powd 
eigbt  otmees  ;  Water  six  Jhndotmces  and  a  half  [Imp.  meas.].  Let 
Lime  be  slaked  with  the  Water  in  an  iron  or  earthenware  vessel.  and  co 
the  vessel  till  the  powder  be  coid  ;  mix  the  Lime  and  Muriate  of  Ammo 
quickly  and  thoroughly  in  a  mortar,  and  transfer  the  mixture  al  once  int 
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tort;  adapt  to  the  retort  a  tube  which  passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 

containing  the  Rectifiecl  Spirit  ;  heai  ilie  relort  in  a  sand-baih  urra- 

so  long  as  any  iliing  passes  over,  preserving  the  bottle  cool.     The 

tiould  be  large  enough  to  contain  one-half  more  than  the  spirit  used." 

keof  Hydrochlorale  [Muriate]  of  Ammonia  tenounces;  Carbonate  of 

sixleen  otinces;  Rectified  Spirit,  Waier,  each,  Ihree pints  [Impérial 
Q.  Mix  them,  and  distil  three  pints  [Imp.  meas.]."  Lofid. 
ie  of  Rectified  Spirit  three  pints;  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  coarsely 
ed,  three  ounces  and  a  hcdf.     Mix  them,  and  dissolve  the  sait  with  a 

beat;  then  filter  the  solution."  Dub. 
spirit  of  ammonia  of  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias  is  a 

of  ammonia  in  rectified  spirit  ;  that  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Col- 

Bolntion  of  monocarbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  same  menstruum. 
oportions.  of  the  ingrédients  of  the  United  States  formula  are  so 
I  as  to  give  a  préparation,  containing  between  10  and  11  per  cent,  of 
a,  and  capable  of  saturating  about  30  per  cent,  of  officinal  sulphuric 
Vccordingly,  it  agrées,  as  it  was  intended  it  should,  in  ammoniacal 
,  with  the  U.S.  Liquor  Ammonise.  Ils  sp.gr.  is  0-831,  or  there- 
The  Edinburgh  spirit  may  be  roughly  estimated  to  be  less  than 
d  as  strong  as  that  of  the»U.  S.  Pharmacopœia;  for  the  ammonia 
;d  from  the  same  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  passed  into 
nés  as  rauch  rectified  spirit.  The  density  of  the  Edinburgh  spirit 
onia  is  "about  0-845."  As  rectified  spirit  becomes  lighter  by  the 
on  of  ammoniacal  gas,  it  is  évident  that  the  alcoholic  menstrnunn 
ater  as  well  as  ammonia  in  the  distillation.  Tliis  addition  of  water 
iroduct  is  prevented  by  the  intermediate  receiver  used  in  the  U.S. 

and  consequently  the  spirit  of  ammonia  obtained  has  a  less  spécifie 
than  that  of  rectified  spirit.    In  the  London  process  a  double  decom- 

takes  place  between  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potassa, 
l  in  the  formation  of  the  raonocarbonate  of  ammonia  wiiich  disliis 
ih  the  spirit,  and  chloride  of  potassium  which  remains  behind  in 
.  This  process  is  somewhat  wasteful,  as  part  of  the  carbonate  of 
a  formed  remains  undissolved  in  the  receivec,  in  an  imperfectly  crys- 
tate,  the  spirit  not  being  capable  of  dissolving  the  whole  which  comes 
rhe  Dublin  process  consists  in  merely  dissolving  the  oflicinal  carbo- 
heated  rectified  spirit.  The  officinal  carbonate  is  a  sesquicarbonate  ; 
ing  its  solution  in  the  spirit,  just  so  much  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged 
ervescence  as  to  convert  it  into  monocarbonate,  of  which  thirty  grains 

in  each  fluidounce.  The  spirit  ihus  ohiained,  therefore,  contains 
iionia,  carbonated  to  the  same  extent  in  which  it  exists  in  the  London 
lion. 

îrties.  The  U.  S.  spirit  of  ammonia,  formerly  called  ammoniated 
is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour, 
d  taste.  When  good  it  does  not  efîervesce  with  diluled  murialic  acid  ; 
Id  or  carelessly  kept,  it  is  apt  to  be  partially  carbonated,  as  shown 
test.  It,  however,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  more  slowly  than  Liquor 
iae.  The  Edinburgh  préparation  agrées  in  nature  with  the  U.  S. 
ut  is  only  of  one-third  its  strength.  The  London  and  Dublin  spiriis 
i^eaker  odour  of  ammonia.  The  former  has  the  officinal  density  0-860. 
"ervesce  with  acids.    Though  carbonated,  they  are  more  pungent  and 

than  if  they  contained  the  sesquicarbonate;  as  the  ammonia  présent 

is  combined  with  one-third  less  of  carbonic  acid. 
C(U  Properlies  and  Uses.     Spirit  of  ammonia  is  stimulant  and  anii- 
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apMmodic,  aad  if  given  io  bjrsteria,  flatalent  oolie,  and  nerroas  debUitjr. 
It  is,  however,  nol  mach  u«ed  ;  the  aromatic  «pirit,  which  ia  pleasanter  aad 
has  gimilar  propertiea,  being  preferred.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  praparation 
is  from  tea  to  ihirty  drops  in  a  wineglassful  uf  water;  of  the  Edinburgfa. 
somewhat  larger.  The  dose  of  the  carbonated  spirit  ia  still  larger — froin 
thirly  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  properly  diluted.  Ail  thèse  spirils  dissolve 
lesins,  gam-resins,  camphor,  and  the  volatile  oils  ;  but  the  caustic  are  more 
active  solvents  than  the  carbonated  préparations.  The  Edioburgh  Collège 
uses  its  spirit  for  maiting  the  aromatic  and  fetid  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  the 
«mmanialed  tiruUures,  as  is  seen  by  the  list  subjoined. 

Off.  Prep.  Spiritus  Amnnoni»  Âromaticos,  Ed.}  Spiritas  Ammoniae  Fœ- 
tidus.  Ed.;  Tinctura  Castorei  Ammoniala,  Ed.;  TiacL  Guaiaci  Ammoniata, 
Ed.;  Tinct.  Opii  Ammoniata,  Ed.;  Tinct.  Valerianœ  Ammoniata,  Ed.,  DtA. 

B. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONITE  AROMATICUS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed., 
Dub.     aromatic  Spirit  of  ammonia. 

"  Take  of  M uriate  of  Ammonia^oe  otmcM;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  eight 
ounce»;  Cinnamon,  bruised,  Cloves,  bruised,  each,  two  dracknu;  Lemon 
¥w\four  ounce»;  Alcohol,  Water,  each,y!ve  pini*.  Mix  them  and  distU 
Mven  pints  and  a  half."  U.  S, 

The  London  formula  is  the  original  o^he  above,  and,  therefore,  need  nol 
be  given. 

"  Take  of  Spirit  of  Ammonia  âghtfluidotmee»  ;  Volatile  OH  of  Lemon 
Peel  afttàdrtKhm;  Volatile  Oil  of  Rosemaij  ajhàdrachm  and  a  htàf. 
Dissolve  the  Oils  in  the  Spirit  by  agitation."  Ed. 

*'  Take  of  Spirit  of  Ammonia  Uoo  pints;  Essential  Oil  of  Lemons  two 
draehm»;  Nutmegs,  bruised,  half  an  ounee;  Cinnamon  Bark,  bruised, 
tkree  draehm».  Macerate  in  a  covered  vessel  for  three  days,  shaking  occa- 
sionally  ;  then  distil  a  pint  and  a  half."  Dub. 

The  London  and  U.  S.  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  made  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  London  carbonated  simple  spirit  ;  namely,  by  impresnating  the 
menstruum  with  monocarbonate  of  ammonia,  formed  by  double  decomposi» 
tion  between  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  potassa.  Thus  the  produet 
is  a  spirituous  solution  of  the  monocarbonate,  impregnated  with  aromatics. 
From  the  relation  between  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  the  quantity  of  liqnid 
distilled,  it  will  be  found  that  this  aromatic  spirit  is  only  one-fourth  as  ammo- 
niated  as  the  eorresponding  simple  spirit.  This  aromatic  spirit  is  also  weaker 
in  the  density  of  the  alcohol  présent  in  it;  for,  while  in  the  eorresponding 
simple  spirit  the  distilled  produet  is  justequal  to  the  rectified  spirit  employed, 
in  the  aromatic  spirit  it  is  half  as  much  again;  the  proportional  ezcess  bîeing 
water.  Hence  it  is  that  the  aromatic  spirit  of  this  process  is  so  much  heavio' 
than  the  eorresponding  simple  spirit  ;  the  former  having  the  spécifie  gravity 
0-914,  thé  latter  O-SOO,  as  determined  by  the  London  Collège.  The  aromatie 
spirit  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège  is  a  mère  solution  of  certain  volatile  oils  in 
the  caustic  simple  spirit  of  that  Collège.  The  omission  to  distil  is  a  defeet 
in  this  process  ;  for  if  the  volatile  oils  contain  impnrity,  the  préparation  will 
be  coloured  and  turbid.  The  Dublin  Collège  makes  the  préparation  by  dis- 
tilling  their  carbonated  simple  spirit  with  the  aromatics. 

Médical  Properties  and  Use».  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  fîtted  to 
fulfil  the  same  indications  as  the  simple  spirit  ;  but  is  much  more  nsed,  on 
aecount  of  its  grateful  taste  and  smell.  It  is  advantageonsly  employed  as  a 
stimulant  antacid  in  sick  headache.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops 
or  more,  sufSciently  diluted  with  water.  This  spirit  is  compatible  with  sul- 
phate  of  magnesia,  and  may  be  nsefnlly  added  to  aperient  draughts  of  that 
■ait,  to  render  them  less  offensive  to  the  atomaeh. 
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:  Prtp.  "nnetare  Colchiei  Cbmpoeita,  Lond.,  Tinet.  Oaaiaci  Ammo- 
V.S.,  Dub.,  Lond;  Tinct.  ValeriansB  Ammoniata,  V.S„  îônd.  B. 
IRITUS  AMMONI^  FŒTIDUS.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Fetid 
t  nf  tdmmonia. 

ake  of  Hydrochlorate  [Muriate]  of  Amnaonia  ten  ounct»;  Carbonate 
tassa  nxteen  ounce»;  Rectified  Spirit,  Water,  each,  Mree  ;nn^8  [Im- 
measure]  ;  Assafetida  five  otmees.  Miz  them  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire 
hree  pinis  [|lnip.  meas.]."  Lonil. 

ake  of  Spirit  of  Amraonia  ten  ftuidouncts  and  a  half  flnip.  meas.]; 
itida  half  an  ounce.     Break  the  Asaafetida  into  amall  fragments,  di- 
iii  the  Spirit  for  twelve  hours,  and  dislil  over  ten  fluidouncea  and  a 
y  means  of  a  vapour-bath  beat."   £d. 

ake  of  Spirit  of  Ammonia  two  pints}  Assafetida  an  ounce  and  a 
T.  Macerate  in  a  close  vessel  for  three  days,  shaking  occasionally; 
our  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  diatil  a  pint  and  a  half."  .Ûtd/, 
!se  préparations  differ  from  the  corresponding  spirits  of  ammonia  of 
veral  Collèges,  only  in  containing  a  smali  proportion  of  the  volatile 
assafetida,  wbich  has  Utile  other  eSect  tban  tocommunicate  an  unpiea» 
douT  and  taste  to  the  spirit.  It  is  colourless  at  first,  but  becomes 
ish  with  âge.  It  is  glven  in  hyateria  in  doses  of  from  thirty  drops  to 
rachm.  W.     - 

ANTIMONIUM. 
Préparations  of  Antimony. 

[TIMONII  OXIDUM.  Ed.  Oxide  of  Antimony.  Teroxide 
%timony. 

ake  of  Salpharet  of  Antimony,  in  fine  powdert  ybur  ounees}  Mûri- 
cid  (commercial)  a  pint  [Impérial  measure];  "W &tei  Jive  pints  flmp. 
|.  Disaolve  the  Sulphuret  in  the  Acid  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle' neat; 
r  half  an  hour;  filter;  pour  the  iluid  into  the  Water;  collect  the  preci- 
on  a  caiico  filter;  wash  it  well  with  cold  water,  then  with  a  weak 
in  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  and  again  with  cold  water  till  the  water  ceases 
et  reddened  litmus  paper.  Dry  the  powderover  the  vapour  baih."  Ed. 
s  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège.  It  is  formed  precisely 
I  same  principles  as  the  powder  of  Algaroth,  described  in  the  next 
As  the  object  of  the  process  is  to  obtaiu  a  pure  oxide,  the  precipi» 
washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  terchlo-. 
ind  afterwards  with  water  to  separate  any  remains  of  alkali.  The 
emoves  the  ternhioride,  by  forming  with  it  teroxide  of  antimony  and 
le  of  sodium.  Teroxide  of  antimony  is  a  snow-white,  heavy  powder, 
nent  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  rouriatic  or 
!  acid,  or  in  a  boiling  solution  of  bitartrate  of  potassa.  When  heated 
se  vessels,  it  becomes  yellow,  fuses  at  a  full  red  beat,  and  finally 
es  in  cryatalline  needles.  When  cooled  from  a  stale  of  fusion,  it  forma 
us  crystalline  raass.  Heated  in  open  vessels,  it  8uddenly  becomes  red- 
id,  by  ihe  absorption  of  oxygen,  changes  into  antimonious  acid,  which 
from  the  teroxide  in  being  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  less  fusible,  and 
latile.  This  oxide  is  the  active  ingrédient  of  ail  the  médicinal  prépara- 
>f  antimony.  It  is  frequently  impure  from  containing  antimonious 
1  which  case  it  will  not  be  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  If  it  con* 
srchloride,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  from  the  imperfect  action  of  ihe  solu- 
carbonate  of  soda,  ils  solution  in  tartaric  acid  will  be  precipitaied  by 
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■itnte  of  mlfer.  Wben  antimânioi»  aoid  it  rabttitatad  fer  it,  the  frand  m 
be  detected  by  the  spurioua  prepanitioa  bein;  entirely  insolable  in  mûri: 
acid.     It  consista  of  one  eq.  of  aotimoay  and  three  of  oxygen  (Sb+30). 

Médical  Properties.  Tbia  oxide  poaaeaaea  the  gênerai  therapeutio  p 
pertiea  of  the  antimonials.  It  deserves  more  attention  than  bas  been  paid 
It,  and  ita  efTecta,  comparatively  with  iboae  of  tartar  emetic,  sbould  be  carefii 
studied.  It  is  probable  that  ita  aedative  opération  would  be  found  the  «ai 
with  lésa  nauaea  and  disturbance  of  the  stomach.  Like  aotimonial  powd 
it  ia  very  unequal  in  ila  effecta,  aometimea  vomiting,  at  other  timea  bei 
mpparenuy  inert.  In  the  caae  of  the  French  Codex  oxide,  prepared  by  b< 
inff  the  powder  of  Algaroth  with  a  aolution  of  bicarbonate  of  potaaaa,  thi 
différences  are  attributed  by  M.  Durand,  of  Caen,  to  the  présence  of  m< 
or  leaa  terchloride,  which  ia  eeparated  with  difficulty.  Objecting  to 
Codex  oxide,  M.  Durand  proposea  to  obtain  it  by  precipitating  urtar  en» 
with  ammonia  in  excess.  The  oxide,  thua  obtained,  containa  no  terchlori 
and  doea  not  vomit.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e  ter.,  ii.  364.)  The  dose  of 
oxide  is  from  three  to  ten  graina,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  « 
giron  in  powder  with  ayrop  or  molaaaea,  or  in  pill  made  ap  with  confect 
of  roaea.  B. 

ANTIMONII  OXYDUM  NITROMDRIATICUM.  Dub.  Niti 
muriatic  Oxide  of  tâniimony.     Powder  of  Algaroth, 

"  Take  of  Prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  <wen/y  parU;  Muriatic  Â 
vn/t  hundred  part»;  Nitric  Acid  ont  pari.  Add  the  Sulphuret  gradually 
the  Acida,  previoualy  mixed  in  a  glasa  vesael,  avoiding  the  vapoura.  Dig 
with  a  beat  gradaally  increaaed,  until  the  efferveacence  ceaaea,  and  then  b 
for  an  hour.  Receive  the  cooled  and  filtered  liquor  in  a  gallon  of  wat 
Waah  the  Oxide  of  antimony,  after  it  bas  aubsided,  repeatedly,  in  a  su 
ciently  large  quantity  of  water,  until  the  liquor  poured  oflT  ia  perfectiy  f 
ftom  acid,  sa  known  by  the  test  of  Htmua.  Laatiy,  dry  the  oxide  on  bil 
loua  paper."  Dub. 

The  objeot  of  thia  procesa  ia  to  obtain  the  oxychloride  of  arUimot 
conaiating  of  the  teroxide  and  terchloride,  and  formerly  called  powder 
Algccroth.  When  tersulphuret  of  antimony  is  dissolved,  by  the  aid  of  he 
in  muriatic  acid,  a  double  décomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  forn 
tion  of  terchloride  of  antimony  (butter  of  antimony)  and  hydrosulphuric  a< 
(aulphnretted  hydrogen),  which  by  ita  évolution  cauaes  the  efferveacem 
When  the  terchloride  ia  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  gréa 
part  of  it  ia  oonverted  into  muriatic  acid  and  teroxide,  the  former  remaini 
in  aolution,  and  the  latter  falling  in  union  with  a  portion  of  undecompos 
terchloride  as  a  white  iiocculent  precipitate,  constiluting  the  oxychloride 
antimony,  or  powder  of  Algaroth.  The  precipitate  is  washed  for  the  pi 
pose  of  freein^  it  from  adhertng  muriatic  acid.  The  heat  shoiild  be  appli 
moderately  at  firat,  for  fear  the  materials  sbould  unduly  awell  ;  but  towai 
the  close  of  the  procesa  it  should  be  increased,  to  enaore  the  complète  acti 
of  the  acid.  The  small  portion  of  nitric  acid  uaed  by  the  Collège  is  r 
necessary  to  assist  the  muriatic  anid  in  diasolvlng  the  tersulphuret  ;  but 
acia  uaefully  by  decomposing  any  remaina  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  which  m 
exist  in  the  aolution,  and  which,  byits  présence,  would  impair  the  whitem 
of  the  oxychloride,  when  precipitated  in  the  next  step  of  the  procesa  by  i 
water.  There  exista  a  defect  in  the  formula  ;  inaamuch  as  the  ingrediei 
are  taken  in  parts,  which  are  relative  quantitiea,  while  the  water  is  direct 
in  the  abeolute  quantity  of  a  gallon. 

Properliet,  Oxychloride  of  antimony  ia  a  white  powder,  having  a  crj 
talline  appearance  if  leA  long  in  contact  with  the  aolution  from  whieh  it 
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tated.  When  exposed  to  a  red  beat,  it  entera  into  fusion,  and  forms 
«r  liqoid,  which,  on  cooling,  concrètes  into  a  grayish  crystalline  masM 
larly  aspect     It  consists  mainly  of  teroxide,  being  composed  of  nine 

teroxide,  and  twt>  of  terchloride.     {Malagutti  and  Jokntton.) 
ieal  ProperUe*  and  U»et.     The  powder  of  Algaroth  wae  formerly 
1  medicine,  bat,  owing  to  its  unequal  opération,  from  its  beinfi^  mora 

perfecUy  washed  from  uncombined  terchloride,  bas  been  laid  atide. 
mployed  in  pharmacy  in  the  préparation  of  tarlar  emetic,  for  which 
e  it  is  placed  among  the  préparations  of  the  Dublin  Fharmacopoaia. 
so  applied  to  the  same  use  in  the  United  States  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
xias,  but  without  betng  reoognised  under  a  distinct  name,  being  formed 
Grst  step  of  the  process  adopted  for  preparing  tartar  emetic  in  those 
The  name  given  to  this  oside  by  the  Dublin  Collège  is  very  excep- 
e.  It  is  not  formed  on  correct  chemical  principles;  neither  bas  it  any 
iceutical  convenience  to  reeommend  it. 

Prep.  Antimonii  et  Potassée  Tartras,  Dub.  B. 

TIMONII  ET  POTASS.E  TARTRAS.  U.S.  Antimonii 
>TAss«  Tarthas  sive  Tartartjm  Emeticxtm.  Dub.    Anti- 

Potassio-Tartras.   Lond.    Antimonium  Tartarizatum. 

Turtrale  of  Sntimony  and  Potassa.  Tartarized  tdnti- 
Tarlar  Emetic. 
kke  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  in  fine  -^(yvàextfour  ottnces}  Muriatia 
omly-Jive  oitnces;  Nitric  Acid  two  drachms;  Waler  a  gallon.  Hav- 
xed  the  Acids  together  in  a  glass  vessel,  add  by  degrees  the  Sulphu- 
4.ntimony,  and  digest  ihe  mixture,  with  a  gradually  increasing  heat, 
rvescence  ceases  ;  then  boil  for  an  hour.  Filter  the  liquor  when  it 
wme  cold,  and  pour  it  into  the  Water.  Wash  the  precipitated  pow- 
quently  with  water,  till  it  is  entirely  freed  from  acid,  and  then  dry  it. 
\i  this  powder  two  ounce»;  Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  in  very  fine  powder 
mces  and  a  half}  Dlstilled  Water  àghleen  ftuidoxmecs.  Boil  the 
in  a  glass  vessel  ;  then  add  the  powders  previonsly  roixed  together, 
lil  for  an  hour;  lastly,  filter  the  liquor  while  hot,  and  set  it  aside  to 
WzR.  By  further  evaporation,  the  liquor  may  be  made  to  >ield  an  ad- 
I  quantiiy  of  crystals,  which  should  be  purified  by  a  second  crystal- 
>."  V.  S, 

ike  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  in  fine  powder,  fottr  ouncts  ;  Muri- 
id  (commercial)  a  jrint  [Impérial  measore]  ;  Water  /ive  pinta  flmp. 
.  Dissolve  the  Sulphuret  in  the  Acid  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  neat  ; 
r  half  an  hour  ;  filter  ;  pour  the  liquid  into  the  Water  ;  collect  the  pre- 
I  on  a  calico  filter,  wash  it  with  cold  water  till  the  water  ceases  to 

litmus  paper,  dry  the  precipitate  over  the  vapour-bath.  Take  of 
ecipiiate  three  ouncea  ;  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  four  ounces  and  two 
1»;  Water  ttotnty-ieoenfiuidounce»  [Imp.  meas."].  Mix  the  powders, 
»  Water,  boil  for  an  hour,  filter,  and  sel  the  liquid  aside  to  crystallize. 
lother-liqnor,  when  concentrated,  yields  more  crystals,  but  not  so  free 
ur,  and,  therefore,  requiring  a  second  crystallization."  Ed. 
ike  of  Nitromuriatic  Oxide  of  Antimony  ybur  parts;  Bitartrate  of 
1,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  parts  ;  Dlstilled  Water  thirly-four  parts. 
e  Water  in  a  glass  vessel  ;  then  gradually  throw  into  it  the  Oxide  and 
ate  of  Potassa,  previously  mixed,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour;  then  filter 
Dior  through  paper.  and  crystallize  by  slow  cooling."  Dub. 
ike  of  Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony,  rubbed  to  powder,  Nitrate  of 
a,  powdered,  eacb,  two  pounds;  JBitartrate  of  Potassa,  powdered, 
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fourteen  <tPMe$;  Hydraehlorie  rMnriatic]  Â.c\d  four  Jhiidotmca  flinp< 
ineMure3  ;  Distilled  Waler  a  galUm  [Imp.  meas.J.  Mix  the  Se»qni8tilpb 
or  Antimony,  accuratély,  wiih  the  Nitrate  of  Potassa;  the  Hydrochtoric  i 
being  then  added.  and  the  powder  spread  upoD  an  iron  plate,  ig;nite  it.  ] 
whai  remains,  when  it  is  cold,  to  very  fine  powder,  and  wash  it  frequei 
with  boiling  water  until  it  is  free  from  taste.  Mix  the  powder  thua  prepi 
with  the  Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour  in  a  gallon  of  Disti 
Water.  Straio  the  liquor  while  yet  hot,  and  set  it  aside  that  crystals  i 
form.  Thèse  being  remoiied  and  dried,  let  the  liquor  again  evaporate  th 
may  yield  crystals."  Lond. 

This  préparation  is  a  double  sait,  consisting  of  tartrate  of  potassa,  nn 
with  tartrate  of  the  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  principle  of  its  formatio 
exoeedingly  simple,  being  merely  the  saturation  of  the  excess  of  acid  in 
bitartrate  (cream  of  tartar)  with  teroxide  of  antimony.  The  officinal  ] 
cesses  ail  consist  in  boiling  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and  some  fon 
teroxide  with  water.  The  U.  S.,  Edinbnrgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmaeop< 
uow  ail  agrée  in  usine  the  form  of  teroxide  called  oxychloride  qf  arUim 
OT  powder  of  Mgaroth,  whieh  is  officinal  under  a  distinct  name  in  the  E 
lin  Pharmacopœia  only,  where  it  is  called  nitromuriatie  oxide  of  antimc 
{SseArUimonii  Oxydum  Nitromuriaticum,  under  which  tille  it  is  describ 
In  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias,  the  same  substance  is  fon 
as  the  first  step  of  the  tartar  emetic  process.  The  London  Collège  empl 
for  roaking  tariar  emetic,  the  eroeu*  of  antimony.  This  substance  was  i 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  former  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia  ;  but  npon 
last  revision  of  that  work,  the  oxychloride  was  judiciously  substituted  fo 

The  Pharmacopœias  which  use  the  oxychloride  agrée  in  the  same  gen 
plan  of  making  it.  The  tersulphuret  of  antimony  is  dissolved  in  from 
to  six  times  its  weight  of  muriatic  acid,  assisted  by  a  hundredth  of  n 
acid  in  the  U.  S.  and  Dublin  formulas,  but  wiihout  this  acid  in  the  E 
burgh.  The  solution  is  thrown  inlo  a  large  quantily  of  water,  equa 
about  25  or  30  times  the  weight  of  the  sulphuret  employed,  and  the  c 
chloride  is  precipitated.  This  is  mixed  with  from  one  and  a  quarte 
about  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  boiled  f 
half  an  hoar  to  an  hour,  with  about  eight  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of 
tilled  water  ;  and  the  liquor  obtained  is  filtered  while  hot  and  set  asid 
crystallize.  By  further  evaporation  the  mother-liqnor  may  be  made  to  y 
a  second  crop  of  cirstals,  which,  not  being  free  from  colour,  must  be  puri 
by  a  second  crystallization.  When  no  more  crystals  can  be  obtained, 
liquor  which  is  left  contains,  according  to  Knapp,  a  gummy  sait  which  c 
'sists  of  tartrate  of  potassa  united  to  the  tertartrate  of  teroxide  of  antimo 
If  this  liquor  be  boiled  with  a  fresh  portion  of  oxychloride,  as  long  as  thi 
taken  up,  it  will  fumish  an  additional  quantily  of  crystals  of  tartar  eme 
and,  finally,  if  the  new  mother4iquor  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  pota 
it  will  furnish  a  fresh  portion  of  the  antimonial  sait,  after  which  the  liquo 
enlirely  exhausted.  [Journ.  de  Pharm.,  xxvi.  136,  from  the  .Annal. 
Pharm.)  The  oxychloride,  as  its  name  im ports,  contains  a  portion  of 
chloride.  This  is  decomposed  during  the  boiling,  by  means  of  the  elemi 
of  water,  into  teroxide,  which  goes  to  form  the  tartar  emetic,  and  mûri 
acid  which  serves  to  hold  in  solution  iron  and  other  metallicimpurities,  wli 
otherwise  would  fall  and  contaminate  the  crystals.  Hence  it  is  that  the  p 
teroxide  is  not  so  well  fitted  for  making  tartar  emetic  as  tlie  oxychloride 
which  the  oxide  is  nsefuUy  associated  with  some  terchloride. 

In  the  London  formula,  the  crocus  is  not  prepnred  by  a  separate  formi 
but  formed  in  the  first  part  of  the  process.    It  is  generated  during  the  de 
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gratioD  of  eqiml  wsigfai*  of  tersnlphoTet  of  tottmony,  and  nitrate  of  potasMk 
The  nitric  aeid  of  the  ttitre  is  decompoted,  nitrogen  and  nilric  oxide 
being  givcn  off,  and,  by  ftirniahing  oxygen  to  part  of  the  teraulpharet,  con- 
▼erts  its  oonatilaenta  into  aalphuric  acid  and  terozide  of  antimony.  Th« 
solphurie  acid  then  combines  with  the  potassa  of  the  nitre,  to  form  sulphat* 
of  potassa  ;  while  the  teroxide  unités  or  mixes  with  the  undecomposed  poi^ 
tion  of  the  tersolphoret  to  constitute  the  crocus.  From  its  constituent»,  there» 
fore,  the  crocus  atvy  be  eaUed  an  ozysnlphnretof  antiraony  ;  but  its  composition 
is  not  uniform.  The  London  formula  is  peculiar  in  directing  the  addition» 
to  ihe  materials  for  déflagration,  of  a  portion  of  muriatic  acid  ;  the  objeet  of 
irhieh  is  to  nentralize  some  free  potassa,  and  either  to  prerent  the  formatiea 
of  a  portion  of  sulphnret  of  potassinm,  or  imroediately  to  décompose  it,  if 
fonned,  with  the  residt  of  forming  chloride  of  potassium.  (PhiUipi.)  The 
pioduct  of  the  déflagration  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  washed  to  ' 
temore  the  snlphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potassinm.  The  old  plan  of 
foaing  this  prodnct  before  redocing  it  to  powder,  is  Tery  preperly  avoided  ; 
as  tiw  fnsed  crocus,  from  the  di£Bcolty  of  redneing  it  to  fine  powder,  is  not 
readily  soluble  in  the  bitartrate  of  potassa.  Grocos  of  antimony,  as  obtaiaeil 
by  this  process,  is  in  the  form  of  a  saffron-brown  powder,  and  contains 
only  abootfths  of  its  weight  of  teroxide,  the  rest  being  tersulphuret,  wbieb 
îs  not  available  in  the  process,  for  ferming  the  tartar  emetie.  By  an  approxi- 
nate  edcnlation,  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the  qnantities  of  tersulphuret  of  anti- 
mony and  nitre  taken  in  the  formula,  that  9  ounces  of  tbe  washed  crocns 
will  be  obtained,  whioh  is  boiled  with  a  little  more  than  one  and  a  balf  times 
ita  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  solution  filtered  while  hot.  On  the 
sappositioa  that  9  onnces  of  crocus  are  formed,  the  qoantity  of  water  directed 
ia  large,  being  abont  16  times  the  weight  of  the  former.  This  amonnt  may 
be  neeessary  on  accoant  of  the  large  proportion  of  insoluble  tersalphnret  of 
antimony  présent  in  the  crocns. 

Haring  given  a  sketch  of  the  sereral  officinal  formulas,  and  of  the  pro- 
portions employed,  it  may  be  nsefol  to  présent  ihero  in  a  tabular  form.  The 
teroxide  is  redaced  to  the  sarae  quantity,  and  the  measnres  of  water  in  the 
U.S.,  London,  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaoopceias  are  converted  into  tbe  nearest 
eorresponding  weights. 


AUTHORITY. 

Form  of 
Teroxids 
«nployod. 

Proportion 

of 
Tèroxida. 

Proportion 

of  Cream  of 

TarUr. 

Proportion 

of 

Water. 

U.S.  Pharmacopom. 
Dublin          do. 
Edinbargh   do. 
London        do. 

Ozyobloride. 

Do. 

Do. 
Crocns. 

4 
4 

4 
4 

5 
5 

57 
fr9 

34 
34 
33 
65 

It  is  seen  by  the  tsble  that  the  proportions  of  the  U.S.  and  Dublin  Phar- 
tnaoopceias  are  identieal.  The  proportion  of  cream  of  tartar  increates  some- 
irhat  in  the  Edinburgh  formula,  and  still  more  in  the  London.  It  roust  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  crocus  generated  by  the  London 
process  is  not  preeisely  known,  and  may  hâve  been  under^estimated.  If  so, 
the  proportion  of  cream  of  tartar  is  given  at  too  high  a  number. 

In  judging  of  the  relative  eligibiHiy  of  thèse  processes,  sereral  circom- 
«tances  are  to  be  taken  into  view.  The  cream  of  tartar  shonld  not  be  in 
excern  ;  as  in  that  case  it  is  apt  to  cryslallize  npon  eooling  with  the  tartar 
emetie  formed.    To  aroid  such  a  resolt  it  is  better  to  hâve  a  slight  excess  of 
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antimonial  oxide  ;  and  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Barker  that  thi 
4  of  oxide  >o  5  of  cream  of  lartar  (U.S.  and  Dublin  proport 
surrh  an  excess.  According  lo  Dr.  Chrixltson,  however,  the 
greal  ;  fur  upon  making  tlie  experimenl  lie  found  that  ihen 
excess  of  aniimonial  oxide,  even  wlien  using  the  larger  propo 
of  turiar  direcied  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia.  No  ruli 
10  the  delerminalion  of  ilie  proper  proportion  of  water.  excep 
be  siidiciiMit  to  dissolve  ihe  lartar  emetic  forraed.  The  Lo 
copœia  employs  a  large  quantity,  and  the  probable  reason  wl 
sary  bas  heen  suggesied.  The  hot  fîllration  directed  may  hi 
performed  by  means  of  the  tin  apparalus,  devised  by  Dr.  Hai 
liquids  at  the  point  of  ebullilion.  (See  page  757  for  a  tigur 
ratus.)  The  U.S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias  boil  for 
London  and  Dublin,  for  half  an  hour.  In  ail  cases  the  '. 
obluined  in  well-detined  crysiais,  unmixed  wilh  those  of  créa 
the  hest  index  of  ils  purity.  The  practice  of  sonie  manufacti 
of  boiling  ihe  filiered  liquor  lo  dryness,  whereby  an  impure  nis 
consisting  in  part  only  of  the  aniimonial  sait,  is  very  reprehen 

'l'he  London  Collège  formerly  used  llie  glass  of  antimony  I 
tar  emeiir,  but  hâve  very  properly  laid  il  aside,  on  account  o 
of  priiciiring  il,  and  ils  liabiliiy  to  be  mixed  wilh  glass  of  I 
lasi  révision  of  iheir  Pharmacopœia.  they  snbsiituied  the  c 
process  wliich  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Phillips  as  econon 
of  execuiion.  Ils  economy,  compared  wilh  the  Edinburg 
proces-s,  is  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Christison,  who  tries  il 
the  relaiion  of  the  cream  of  larlar  expended  lo  the  sesquisulphi 
But  hère  Dr.  Ohristison  has  inadvenenlly  made  a  miscalculatii 
that  4  lo  44  is  in  the  proportion  of  100  10  125.  The  true  rai 
tersulphurel  and  cream  of  lartar  in  the  Edinburgh  formula  is  < 
100  to  108;  while  ihe  ratio  of  tlie  saine  substances  in  the  L 
is  as  100  10  58.  Thiis  wilh  the  sanie  expenditure  of  sesqii 
London  Collège  use»  lesg  cream  of  lartar,  and  consequenlly  o 
tar  emeiic.  But  in  niaking  this  comparison,  the  cosl  of  ail 
must  be  taken  inio  considération;  and  if  ihe  London  Collège 
of  niire,  and  ncnrly  twice  as  much  sesquisulphuret  as  the  F 
jege  ;  on  llie  olher  hand,  il  must  be  recollecied  that  the  laile 
nearly  17  limes  as  much  miiriaticacid  as  the  former.  Thougli 
crocus  may  nol  be  objeclionable  on  ihe  score  of  expense,  yel 
the  London  Collège  would  bave  made  a  bélier  choice,  if  they  I 
for  ihe  glass  the  oxvcliloride  ralher  ihan  the  crocus,  'l'he 
given  lo  the  oxychloride  by  Berzelius  ;  and  M.  Henry,  an  eni 
ceulisl  of  Paris,  afier  a  careful  comparison  of  the  diflereni  pr 
for  preparing  lartar  emeiic,  déclares  m  favoiir  of  the  one  in  wl 
is  employed.  This  lesiimony  in  favour  of  tlie  Dublin  proce 
revisers  of  onr  national  Pharmacopœia  to  adopt  il  in  1830;  aiid 
Collese  bave  judiciousiv  substiluled  il  for  the  crocus  process,  ii 
of  1839. 

The  French  Codex  uses  the  glass  of  aniimony  in  preparing 
and  as  llie  formula  is  snmewlial  peculiar,  il  may  be  usefui  îo  gi 
ing  10  ihe  Codex,  300  parl.i  of  cream  of  tarlar,  in  coarse  \w\ 
paris  of  ihe  glass.  in  very  fine  powder,  are  hoiled,  in  a  silver  01 
wilh  2000  paris  of  waler  fur  h^lf  an  hour,  agiialing  conlinually 
the  waler  as  il  evapor:ilefl.  Tlie  liquiir  is  alliiwed  lo  cool  withoi 
the  crystals  which  form  are  reuioved,  and  washed  rejieatedly,  b 
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«hb  the  motber-liqoor.  Tbis  is  th«n  filtered,  and  eraponted  to  drynea», 
«nd  the  rendira  exhausied  by  boiling  water.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is 
thea  filtered,  and  allowed  to  crystalitze  by  cooliog.  Tbe^  crystalt  obtained 
are  ail  dissolred  anew  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  after  having  been 
ckiified  with  white  of  eg^,  i«  filtered,  concentrated  so  as  to  mark  25°,  and 
allowed  to  crystallize  by  alow  cooling. 

It  bas  been  already  mentioned  thaï  M.  Henry  préféra  the  use  of  the  oxyw 
«Monde  {powder  of^lgaroth)  for  making  tartar  emetic  ;  in  other  word«,  the 
Dublin  process.  He  has  thoaght,  however,  that  it  w^p  suseeptible  of  some 
improTements,  and  bas  given  a  process  on  a  large  scale,  whieh  he  prefers. 
As  this  formula  may  be  useful  to  the  manufactnring  chemist,  we  subjoin  il, 
tuming  tbe  Frenoh  weights  into  the  nearest  apothKarit»'  weights  and  mea- 
«uns.  Take  of  prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  very  fine  powder,  three 
ponnds  feur  onnces;  muriatic  acid,  marking  22°  ('P-g'-  1*178),  eighteen 
ponnds  and  a  half  ;  nitric  acid  two  onnces  and  a  hdf.  Introduce  the  sulpho- 
Tet  into  a  glass  natrass,  of  a  capaeiiy  double  tbe  volume  of  the  mixture  to  be 
formed,  and  add  to  it  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  the  acids  previously  mized, 
oo  that  the  solptnirat  may  be  thoroughiy  penetrated  by  them  ;  then  add  the 
Temainder  of  the  acids.  Place  the  matraes  on  a  sand-bath,  and  beat  the  mix- 
ture gradually  to  ebullition,  avoiding  the  vapours,  tirhich  are  disengaged  in 
large  quanthy.  Continue  the  beat  until  the  vapours  given  off  are  so  far 
deprived  of  sulphnretted  hydrogen  as  not  to  blacken  while  paper  moistened 
with  solution  of  aeetate  x>f  lead  ;  after  which^allow  the  liqaor  to  cool,  and  to 
remain  at  rest  until  it  has  become  clear.  Deeant  the  clear  liquid,  and,  to  obtain 
the  portion  of  it  whioh  may  be  retained  by  tbe  molat  residne,  mix  this  with 
a  smali  portion  of  muriatic  acid,  and  again  deeant.  Mix  the  decanted  liquida, 
whieh  consist  of  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  antimony,  and  add  them  to  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  in  order  that  the  oxychloride  may  be  precipitated; 
taking  care,  doring  their  addition,  to  atir  constaatly  in  order  that  the  preci- 
pitated powder  may  be  more  minutely  divided,  to  faeilitaie  ils  subséquent 
washing.  To  détermine  whether  the  water  has  been  sufficienl  to  décompose 
the  whole  of  the  sesquichloride,  a  part  of  the  sapematant  liquid,  after  th« 
cobsidence  of  the  powder,  is  to  be  added  to  a  fresh  portion  of  water;  and  if 
a  precipitate  takee  place,  more  water  must  be  added  to  the  mixture,  so  as  ta 
obtain  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  the  oxychloride.  The  preeipitatloa 
being  completely  effected,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  water,  ontil  tbis 
no  longer  affecta  litmus,  and  then  place  it  on  linen  to  drain  for  twenty.foor 
hours.  The  quantity  of  nitromuriatic  oxide  thus  obtained  will  be  abont  three 
ponnds  and  a  half  in  the  moisi  state,  or  two  poonds  nine  «onces  when  dry. 
Assuming  it  to  be  this  quantity,  mix  it  with  three  poonds  eleven  ounees  of 
ereara  of  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  and  add  the  mixture  to  two  gallon*  and  fire 
pints  of  boiling  water,  contained  in  an  iron  kettle.  Coneeirtrale  the  liqaar 
impidly  until  it  marks  29°  of  Banmé's  hydroroeter  for  salts,  and  tlien  filter. 
By  repose,  the  liqaor  furnishes  a  erop  of  very  pare  eryatals,  whieh  require 
oaly  to  be  dried.  The  mother  waters  are  treaied  in  the  ibllowing  manoer. 
49aMTaile  tbe  exeess  of  actd  with  chalk,  filter,  and  coocentrale  to  95*.  By 
eooling,  a  second  cmp  of  orystals  will  be  obtained  ;  and  by  proceedin^  in  a 
flimilar  manner,  evan  a  third  crop.  But  thèse  cryMals  are  somewhat  coloared, 
«nd  mast  be  porified  by  recrystallization. 

With  regard  to  the  above  process,  it  may  be  obeerved,  tbat  the  propor- 
tions of  the  cream  of  tartar  and  oxychloride  must  be  adjiMted  aceoriding  to 
tlM  nambers  gifven,  on  the  assnmption  that  the  latter  is  dry  ;  but  it  by  no 
means  followa  that  the  whole  of  the  oxide  should  be  dried.  To  proceed  thus 
-wonld  caqse  a  waste  of  time.  Tlw  modaofprooeeding  is  to  weigli  the  whole 
7« 
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of  the  moiat  oxide,  and  afterwards  to  wei((h  off  a  sraall  part  of  it,  and  u 
tain  how  inuoh  ihis  loaet  in  drying.  Then  by  a  calculaUon  it  ia  eaa 
détermine  how  much  of  the  moist  oxide  must  be  taken,  to  be  équivalent 
given  weight  of  the  dry. 

Tartar  emetic  is  not  aaually  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  bot  made  i 
large  scale  by  the  manufacturiDg  chemiaU     Différent  procesaes  are  pan 
in  différent  manufactories  ;  and  it  ia  not  material  what  plan  is  adopled, 
vided  the  crystala  of  the  antimonial  sait  are  carefully  purified.     In  an  ex 
•ive  manufaciory  in  London,  aniimony  ash  (see  page  105)  is  employée 
boiling  with  the  cream  of  tartar,  and  it  is  stated  to  form  the  cheapeat  mal 
for  making  tartar  emetic.  {Pereira,  Mal.  Med.)    Mr.  Phillips  recommei 
the  subsulphate  of  aniimony,  made  by  boiling  metallic  antimony  with  twk 
weigbt  of  Bulphuric  acid  to  drynesa.     Mohr  préféra  the  use  of  a  moiat 
■ulphate,  prepared  by  adding  gradually  an  intimate  mixture  of  one  part,  e 
of  teraulphoret  of  antimony  and  nitrate  of  potaasa,  to  a  boiling  mixture  of 
part  of  aulphuric  acid  with  two  of  water.     The  liquid  is  boiïed  down  ne 
to  dryness  and  allowed  to  cool.    The  grayish-white  masa  thus  formed, 
stitnting  the  subsulphate,  is  then  washed  thoroughly  with  water.  The  de 
of  this  process  are  given  by  Soubeiran,  by  wbom  it  is  praised,  in  tlie  Joi 
de  Pharm.,  3e  sér.,  iii.-227. 
i  PropertUi,  ^e.   Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  was  discovered  ia  1 

I  by  Adrian  de  Mynsicht.  It  ia  in  the  form  of  transparent,  colourless  crys 

F  which  poBsess  anauseoos,  metallic,  atyptic  taate,  and  hâve  nsually  the  l 

I  of  rhombic  octohedrons.     When  prepared  from  the  oxyehloride,  it  cry 

jjr  lizea  in  tetrahedrons.     As  it  occurs  iu  the  shops  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  « 

n  pbwder,  resulting  from  the  pulverization  of  the  crystals.    The  crys 

''  when  exposed  to  the  air,  effinresce  slightly  and  become  white  and  opa 

j  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissdve  in  proof  spirit  or  wine.  i 

*  Ftnum  .ântitnonii.)  They  are  soluble  in  about  fifteen  parts  of  water  at 

'  and  in  between  two  and  three  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  late  Dr.  Perct 

'  of  Dablin,  alleged  that  good  tartar  emetic  dissolves  in  twelve  parts  of  vr; 

«nd'this  statement  agrées  nearly  witli  the  résulta  offrandes,  who  found 

'  be  soluble  in  12-65  parts  of  waier  at  70^.    Its  aqueous  solution  alightly 

I  dens  lilmus,  and  undergoes  décomposition  by  keeping.     It  is  incompa< 

with  acids,  with  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  with  some  of  the  earihs 

,  i  metals,  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  with  acétate  and  subacetate  of  lead 

il  is  incompatible  also  with  astringent  vegetable  infusions  and  décoctions,  t 

*  as  of  rhubarb.  cinchona,  catechu,  galla,  &e.  ;  bot  theae  substances,  no 
galls  be  an  exception,  do  not  render  it  inert,  though  they  lessen  its  activit 
a  gieater  or  leas  extenU 

CharacterUtiu  and  Teslt  ofPurity.  Tartar  emetic,  when  pure,  exhi 
i  its  appropriate  erystalline  form.     A  crystal  or  two,  dropped  into  a  solu 

1  of   hydrosulphuric   acid,  will  become   covered  with  an  orange-coloi 

"  depoait  of  tersulphuret  of  antimony.     Eotire  solubility  in  water  is  ni 

'  character  belonging  exdusively  to  the  pure  sait  ;  for,  according  to  the 

Mr.  Hennell,  tartar  emetic  may  contain  ten  per  oent  of  uncombined  cr 
<;  of  tartar,  and  yet  be  whoily  soluble  in  the  proper  proportion  of  wi 

(PhUl^t.)     This  being  the  case,  the  character,  given  in  the  U.S. 

Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias,  of  entire  solubility  in  twenty  parts  of  watc 
I  not  to  be  depended  upon.  A  dilute  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chlorid 

i  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver,  nor  rendered  blae  by  ferroeyanuret  of  potassi 

I  A  solution,  eootaining  one  part  of  tartar  emetic  in  forty  of  water,  is  not 

f  turbed  by  an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  of  eigbt  parts  of  acétate  of  leai 

thirty-two  of  water,  and  fifteen  of  acetie  aeid.    This  lest  is  adopled  in 
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tiarmacopœia  from  the  Edinbnrgh,  and  is  intended  to  show  the 
of  nncombined  bitartrate  of  potassa  ;  for  when  the  acidulated  acétate 
B  hère  directed,  it  does  not  form  the  white  tartrate  of  lead,  except 
tartaric  acid  of  the  bitartrate,  when  thia  happens  to  be  présent  as  an 
.  The  acidulated  acétate  is  a  délicate  test  of  thia  impiirity,  capa- 
tecting  one  per  cent,  of  it  in  tartar  einetic;  but  Dr.  Christison  finds 
!8  in  asing  il  which  render  it  too  precarioas  for  practice.  Mr. 
I  method  of  detecting  uncombined  bitartrate,  is  to  add  a  few  drops 
tion  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  antimonial  sait, 
he  precipitate  formed  is  not  redissolved,  no  bitartrate  is  présent. 

mpurities  found  in  tartar  emetic  are,  uncombined  cream  of  tartar 
\ty  préparation  or  fraudnient  admixture,  tartrate  of  lime,  iron,  soi- 
nd  chlorides.  •  The  mode  of  detecting  cream  of  tartar  has  been 
>  above.  Tartrate  of  lime  is  derived  from  the  cream  of  tartar,  which 
sontains  this  impnrity.  It  is  apt  to  form  oii  the  surface  of  the  crys- 
irtar  emetic  in  crystalltne  tnfts,  which  are  easily  bnished  off.  Iron 
mes  présent,  especially  when  the  antimonial  sait  has  been  prepared 
»  of  antimony.  It  is  detected  by  a  blue  colour  being  immediately 
1  by  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  added  after  a  little  acetic  acid.  If 
colour  be  slowly  produced,  it  may  arise  from  reactions  on  the  iron 
^rrocyanuret  itself.  If  much  iron  be  présent,  the  solution  of  the 
letic  will  be  yellow  instead  of  colourless.  Sulphates  are  detected 
de  of  barium.  The  présence  of  a  chloride  is  shown  by  a  precipi- 
y  produced  by  nitrate  of  silver,  added  to  a  dilute  solution.  Accord» 
terullas,  tartar  emetic,  except  when  well  crystallized,  and  ail  the 
imonial  préparations,  usually  contain  a  minute  proportion  of  arsenic, 
rom  the  native  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  which  almost  always  con- 
8  dangerous  métal.  (For  the  mode  of  detecting  it,  see  Acidum 
it/m.)  Tartar  émette  is  somelimes  sold  in  powder  to  conceal  ils 
tions.  It  shoald  never  be  bought  in  this  state  by  the  apothecary, 
ys  in  crystals,  in  which  state  the  sait  is  pure,  or  very  nearly  so, 
rely  free  from  arsenic.  Its  powder  is  perfectiy  white,  and  when 
h-whiie,  iron  is  probably  présent.  It  is  said  that  some  drnggists 
y  prefer  a  tartar  emetic  which  is  yellowish-while  in  powder. 
been  already  stated  in  gênerai  terms,  that  tartar  emetic  in  solution 
patible  with  acids  and  alkalies,  and  with  some  of  the  earths  ;  but 
is  so  important,  that  some  détails  in  regard  to  the  efTects  of  par- 
agents,  included  under  thèse  titles,  seem  to  be  necessary.  Muriatic 
huric  acids,  added  to  a  solution  of  the  antimonial  sait,  not  too  dilute, 
iwn  a  white  precipitate  of  subchloride  or  subsnlphate  of  antimony 
ith  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  pre- 
Nitric  acid  throws  down  a  subnitrate,  which  is  taken  up  by  an 
r  it.  This  effect  of  nitric  acid  is  given  by  the  Iiondon  Collège  as  ^ 
erof  good  tartar  emetic;  but  is  certainly  not  very  distinctive.  When 
«tassa  is  added  to  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  the  antimonial 
Toduces  at  first  no  effect,  then  a 'precipitate  of  teroxide,  and  afier^ 
e  solution  of  this  precipitate,  if  the  addition  of  the  alkali  be  con- 
Lime-water  acts  in  a  weaker  solution,  and  throws  down  a  white 
te,  consisting  of  the  mixed  tartrates  of  lime  and  antimony.  Carbo- 
>ota8sa  affecta  still  weaker  solutions,  throwing  down  a  white  preci- 
teroxide  ;  but  this  test  does  not  act  in  solutions  containing  less  than 
r  of  a  grain  of  the  antimonial  sait  to  the  fluidounce.  Carbonate  of 
i  also  précipitâtes  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  throwing  down  a  pure 
;  and  Dr.  Barker,  of  Dublin,  bas  proposed  this  method  of  obtaining 
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the  ozii]e,  when  wul«d  as  a  mediciae.  (Sce  page  886.)  Ta  tbese  reagc 
may  be  added  ihe  infusion  of  galls,  which,  when  fresh  and  strong,  caust 
dirty,  yellowiah-white  precipitate  of  tannate  ofthe  teroxide  ofantimony. 

Compoiilion.  Tartar  emetic  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  tartaric  acid  133,i 
of  polasaa  47*16,  one  of  teroxide  of  antimony  153,  and  tbree  of  water  3' 
3S9'15.  It  is  évident  that  it  contains  tartaric  acid  and  potassa  in  the  pre< 
proportions  to  form  bitartrate  of  potassa  or  «ream  of  tartar  ;  and,  accordini 
il  may  be  viewed  as  a  compound  of  one  eq.  of  çream  of  tartar,  and  om 
«ntimonial  teroxide.  The  excess  of  .acid  in  the  bitartrate  may  be  considc 
as  nniled  with  the  teroxide;  and  in  that  view  it  ia  a  double  sait,  compose* 
the  tarlrate  of  potassa,  united  with  the  tartrate  of  the  teroxide  of  antima 
The  narne,  therefore,  of  the  U.  S.  and  Dublin  Pharmaoopœias  is  correct. 

Médical  Froptrtiei  and  Utei.  Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  is 
most  important  of  the  antimonials,  and  is  capable  of  fulfitling  nuiDei 
indications  in  disease.  Its  gênerai  action  is  that  of  a  sédative  upon 
circulation  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  excites  most  of  the  sécrétions, 
oording  to  the  dose,  and  the  pecaliar  circumstanœs  under  which  ii 
adminisiered,  it  acts  variously,  as  ap  alterative,  diaphoreiic,  diuretio, 
peetonnt,  purgative,  and  emetic.  In  minute  doses,  it  is  employed  eii 
atone,  or  oanjoined  with  calomel,  with  a  view  to  its  alterative  efiects, 
has  been  fotind  useful  in  diseases  of  tlie  skin.  Itt  small  doses,  mosily  ai 
oiated  wiUi  saline  remédies,  soch  as  nitre  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
sisled  by  copions  dilution,  it  ia  frequently  resorled  to  in  fébrile  comptai 
for  tbe  purposeof  producing  perspiration,  which  is  often  copioasly  indui 
especially  if  the  reraedy  créâtes  nausea.  If  the  surface  be  exposed  to  < 
air,  80  as  to  conetriot  the  pores,  the  tendency  will  be  to  tbe  kidneys,  « 
the  eâect  of  prodvcing  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  On  the  principle  of 
citing  the  sécrétions,  it  proves  useful,  on  many  occasions,  in  pulmonary 
bronchial  disease  as  an  expectorant;  and  with  a  view  to  its  action  in 
way,  it  is  frequently  conjoined  with  aquill,  ammoniac,  and  simiiar  remed 
In  full  doaes,  it  ^ets  as  an  emetic,  and  as  such  is  characteriaed  by  certaii 
strength,  and  permanency  of  opération.  It  remains  longer  in  the  stom 
than  ipecaeuanha,  produces  more  fréquent  and  longer  continued  effort 
vomit,  and  exerts  a  more  powerful  impression  upon  the  System  genen 
The  nausea  and  attendant  prostration  are  often  very  oonaiderabie.  As 
emetic,  ita  use  is  indicated  where  the  objeot  is  not  merely  to  evacuate 
stomach,  but  to  agitate  and  compress  the  liver  and  other  abdominal  viaci 
By  the  extension  of  ita  action  to  the  duodénum,  it  often  causes  copions 
chargea  of  bile,  and  hence  forma  an  appropriate  remedy  in  those  diset 
in  which  there  is  an  accumulation  of  that  sécrétion.  It  is  employed  ai 
emetic  in  the  commencement  of  fevers,  especially  those  of  an  intermitten 
bilious  character,  in  jaundice,  hooping  cough,  and  croup,  and  in  several  • 
eases  of  the  nervous  systera,  such  as  mania,  amaurosis,  tic  douloureux,  < 
lu  efforts  to  reduce  old  dislocations,  its  relaxing  power  over  the  musc 
'when  acting  as  a  oauseant,  is  taken  advantage  of,  in  order  to  facilitate 
opération.  Â*  an  incidental  effect  to  ita  diaphoretic  and  emetic  operali 
tartar  emetic  often  produees  purging.  Taking  advantage  of  this  tenden 
practitioners  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  adding  it  to  purgalivea,  the  op< 
tion  of  which  it  promotes  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  is  contra-indicalM 
diseases  of  great  debility,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fébrile  affeclioM,  anc 
fevers  attended  with  extrême  irritability  of  stomach. 

Of  late  years,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Gi 
Britain  and  this  oountry,  tartar  emetic  haa  been  given  in  large  doses,  ^ 
a  view  to  its  sédative,  or  as  it  is  usually  termed,  eoHtroalimulani  operati 
This  praclica  originated  with  Sasori,  profesaor  of  clinicat  mediciae  at  Mil 
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iblished  his  views  in  1800.  The  principal  diseaaes  in  whtch  it  hat 
lus  n«ed,  are  peripnenmony,  plenrisy,  bronchitis,  acate  rheumatiam, 
lUy  of  the  joints,  articular  dropsies,  chorea,  hydrocephalus,  and  apo- 

The  medicine  is  directed  in  doses,  varying  from  a  grain  to  two 
or  more,  every  two  hours,  disaolved  in  a  small  qnantity  of  water  ;  the 
being  restricted  in  the  use  of  drinks  whiist  under  its  opération.  Il 
sd  ihat  «hen  the  remedy  is  thus  given  in  diseaaes  of  high  action,  it 
produces  vomiting,  an  effect  which  the  anthors  of  the  practice  wish 
id.  The  power  of  the  System  to  bear  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic, 
the  existence  of  acute  disease,  was  oonsidered  by  Rasori  to  dépend 
be  coexistent  high  niorbid  ezcitement,  and  the  capability  of  bearing 
ras  expressed  by  the  terni  tolérance.  It  is  in  peripneamony  especially 
3  controstimulant  practice  haa  moat  advocates.  It  is  admitted  to  hâve 
tct  of  lowering  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  puise,  and  the  rapidity 
respirations  ;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  it  produces  marked  remédiai 

In  pleurisy  and  bronchitis,  the  good  efFects  of  the  same  practice 

I  decided.  Though  we  are  disposed  to  admit  the  controlling  influence 
ir  emetic,  when  thus  exhibited,  in  the  diseaaes  named,  yet  we  by  no 
ihink  that  its  nsa  should  aupersede  blood-letting,  or  even  form  our 
eliance.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  blood-letting»  both  local  and 
,  has  no  effect,  or  has  been  carried  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 

II  permit,  tartar  emetic,  administered  on  the  controstimulant  plan,  may 
d  useful.  If  the  tolérance  cannot  be  otherwise  established,  laudanum 
!  conjoined  with  the  antimony,  in  order  to  bring  it  about.  In  the 
nt  of  articular  dropsies,  the  decided  benefit  derived  from  large  doses  of 
melic,  is  fnlly  shown  by  M.  Gimelle,  who  has  reported  twenty-eight 
fui  cases  in  support  of  the  practice.  The  medicine  was  gradually 
id  from  foor  grains  to  sixteen  or  twenty  daily,  and,  generally,  the 
»  was  established  on  the  first  day.  The  effusion  was  absorbed  in  a 
f  time  varying  from  eight  to  sixteen  days. 

maily,  tartar  emetic  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  counter-irritant, 
with  lard  or  cerate,  or  sprinkled  in  very  fine  powder  on  adhesive 
(See  Unguentum  .Sntimonii.)  It  causes,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
,  a  buming  sensation,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  and  painful  pustalar 
1.  This  mode  of  producing  coanter-irritation  is  exceedingly  service- 
>  number  of  diseases  ;  but  particularly  in  deep-sealed  pains,  spinal 
n,  hooping  congh,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  chest  threatening 
ption.     Gare  must  be  taken,  when  the  sait  is  applied  by  means  of  9 

that  the  pustular  inflammation  does  not  proceed  tob  far  ;  as  in'thàt 
t  produces  deep  and  very  painful  ulcérations,  difficnit  to  heal.  .  Dr. 
',  of  Glasgow,  recommends  tartar  emetic  as  a  oonnter-irritant  in  soin» 
ide  by  rubbing  up  a  drachm  of  the  sait  with  a  fluidonnce  of  boiling 

The  solution  is  rubbed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  three  or  four 
day,  upon  the  part  intended  to  be  irritated.  The  sait,  thus  used,  acts 
IS  energy  than  when  it  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
[r  emetic  is  generally  gtven  in  solotion,  and  in  an  amonnt  which 
rith  the  intention  in  view  in  ita  administration.  Its  dose  as  an  altera- 
irom  the  thirty-second  to  the  tweifth  of  a  grain  ;  as  a  diaphoretic  or  ex- 
it  from  the  twelfih  to  thesixth  of  a  grain;  and  asa  nauseating  sudorific, 
quarter  tn  half  a  grrain  ;  in  each  case,  repeated  once  every  nne,  two, 
fioars.  If  required  to  act  as  a  purgative,  a  grain  may  be  dissolved 
r  a  pint  of  water  with  an  ounce  of  Epaotm  sait,  and  twd  tablespoonfob 
}Iution  given  every  two  or  three  hours'  As  an  emetic,  the  full  dose 
two  to  three  grains,  though  it  is  nsually  given  in  divided  portion*  of 
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a  grain  duaolried  in  a  tebiespoonful  of  wtler,  erery  tes  or  iftaen  minatw 
UDtil  it  vomiu,  ihe  opération  being  aided  by  warm  water,  or  warai  ebam»» 
mile  tea.  It  is  oAen  conjoined  wiih  ipecacuanha,  in  the  proportion  of  on» 
or'two  grains  lo  twenty  of  the  Tegetable  eraetic  For  cooTenient  adminia- 
tration  in  small  dotes  the  Pharmacopœias  order  it  dissoired  in  wine.  (Ses 
Ftnum  jSntitnordi.)  It  is  given  rery  oonveniently  to  children  in  dibiia 
aqoeous  solution,  which,  being  nearly  tasteless,  is  readily  taiten  by  tfaen. 

Efftct»  as  a  Foison.  The  effects  prodoced  by  a  poisonoaa  dose  of  tartar 
emetie  are  an  austère  metallic  taste  ;  nausea  ;  copions  TMniting  ;  fréquent 
kicknp;  buming  pain  in  the  stomach  ;  oolic;  fréquent  stools  and  tenesosns; 
feinting;  small,  contracted,  and  accelerated  puise;  coldness  of  the  skin; 
sometimes  intense  beat  ;  diâcnlt  respiration  ;  loas  of  sensé  ;  oonvalsive  more- 
aents;  Tery  painful  cramps  in  the  legs  ;  prostration  ;  and  death.  To  thèse 
effects  is  sometimes  added  difficuliy  of  déglutition.  Vomiting  and  purgiag 
œ  a  few  instances  do  not  take  place  ;  and  when  they  are  absent,  the  other 
symptoms  are  aggravated.  Thèse  are  the  effects  produced  on  the  he^thy 
econoray  ;  bat  it  has  been  fully  proved  that  the  doses,  which  in  a  state  oC 
health  would  prove  fatal,  are  sometimes  borne  withont  danger  in  certain 
morbid  stales  of  the  system,  attended  with  internai  acute  inflammation. 

In  treating  a  case  of  poisoning  by  tartar  emetie,  if  it  is  foimd  that  tbe 
patient  has  not  vomited,  immédiate  recourse  most  be  had  to  tickling  the 
throat  with  a  feather,  and  the  use  of  abundance  of  warm  water.  Usmlly, 
however,  the  -vomiting  is  excessive  and  distretsing,  and  hère  it  is  neeeasaiy 
to  use  remédies  ealculated  to  décompose  the  poison,  and  to  allay  tbe  pain 
and  irritation.  To  effect  the  former  objéct,  astringent  décoctions  and  infHsions, 
such  as  of  bark  and  common  tea,  are  recommended  as  antidotes.  Thèse,  how> 
ever,  act  but  imperfectly,  according  to  the  expérimenta  of  M.  Tonlnioncfae, 
who  found  that  a  décoction  of  cinchona  had  nsnally  no  power  in  lessening 
the  emetie  efiiect  of  this,  antimonial,  thongh  it  had  the  property  of  decom' 
posing  the  exeees  of  the  sait  over  a  certain  definite  amounL  {Jlrch.  Gen., 
3e  >ér,,  ii.  868.)  Simiiar  obsenrations  hâve  been  made  by  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck.  {Pereira.)  The  décoction  of  galls  acts  more  decidedly  ;  but  M. 
Toulmouche  accorda  the  préférence  to  tihe  galls  given  in  substance,  as  an 
antidote  in  poisoning  by  tartar  emetie.  It  no  doubt  acts  by  the  tannic  aeid 
which  it  centaine,  and  which  forma,  witli  the  antimonial  part  of  the  sait,  the 
insolnble  and  probably  inert  tannate  of  antimony.  To  stop  the  vomiting  and 
relieve  pain,  laudanum  thonld  be  given,  eiiber  by  the  month  or  iofectioa,  and 
to  combat  consécutive  inflammation,  Ueeding,  both  local  and  gênerai,  and 
other  antiphlogistic  measnres  should  be  resorted  ta. 

After  death  from  suspected  poisoning  by  tartar  emetie,  it  ia  neeessary  to 
searoh  for  the  poison  in  the  body.  The  sabatances  in  the  storaaeh  should 
be  digesled  in  water,  addulated  with  a  little  mnriatie  and  tartarie  aoid.  The 
former  aoid  will  serve  to  coagnlate  aome  oifanic  raatter;  the  lattar  to  give  cen* 
plete  tolubility  to  the  antimony.  The  solution  obtained,  afier  having  been 
filtered,  is  subjected  to  a  stream  of  sulphnretted  hydrogen,  which  will  throw 
down  the  orange-red  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  distinguishable  from  the 
tersulphnret  of  arseaic,  and  ail  other  précipitâtes  by  its  fbrming  with  hot 
mnriatie  acid  a  solution,  from  which,  when  added  to  water,  a  white  cardy 
precipitate  of  oxychloride  of  antimony  is  thrown  down.  SoIphuKtled  hy> 
drogen  is  by  far  the  moat  delioite  test  for  tartar  enetic. 

Sometimes  the  antimony  cannot  be  found  in  tbe  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  yet  may  exist  in  other  parts.  When  it  leaves  the  alisaentary  eansU  it 
has  been  found  by  Orfila  especially  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  and  their  sécré- 
tions.   The  mode  of  extracting  the  antimony,  recommended  by  Orfila,  » 
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mise  the  dried  viaoerA  wilh  eoaeentrttéd  piire  nitric  aeid  în  ■  por- 
ap«ule,  to  boil  the  charred  maas  obbaioed  for  half  an  hour  with  mari- 
d,  assisted  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  actd,  to  filier  the  liquor,  and 
se  it  iato  Marah'a  appaiatus.  Antimoniuretlad  hydrogen  will  ba 
whicb,  being  inâamed,  will  deposit  the  atitimonj  on  a  cold  sarface 
daifl,  as  a  black  stain,  distinguishable  from  the  similar  stain  produced 
RIO  by  its  less  rolalility,  and  by  ils  rorming  wilh  hot  muriatic  acid  a 
I  which  afforda  a  white  preeipitate  when  added  to  water.  (See  Areh. 
\esér.,  vn.  611.) 

Pr^.  Syropas  Scilla  Compositas,  U.S.}  Unguentum  Antimonii, 
Lond.,  Ed.,  ihtb.;  Vinum  Antimonii,  CI.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  B. 

rUM  ANTIMONIL  U.S.  Vinum  Antimonu  Potassio- 
;atis,  LowL  Yisvn  Antimoniai.e.  Ed.  LiQiroa  Tartabi 
:ci.  Dtib,    ^ntimonial  fVine. 

ke  of  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa  a  ten^}  Wine  [Sherry^ 
îdounees.    Dissolve  tbe  /fartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa  in  th9 

U.S. 
London  and  Edinburgh  Collège»  direct  ttoo  icruple»  of  the  sait  to 
ilved  in  a  pirU  [^Impérial  measure^  of  Sherry  Wine.  The  Dubtin 
dissolves  one  scntplt  of  the  sait  in  eight  Jhudouneet  of  boiling  dis- 
ater,  and  adds  twojluidounees  of  Rectified  SpiriL 
e  first  édition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacoposia,  the  proportion  of 
metic  was  fonr  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  wine.  In  tbe  revisien  of 
he  qaantity  was  reduced  to  two  grains  ;  and,  as  this  is  very  neaiiy 
portion  directed  by  the  British  Collèges,  the  highly  important  objeot 
m  accomplished,  of  uniformity  in  the  strength  of  this  very  popular 
ition.  The  seeming  discrepancy  between  tbe  formula  of  the  London. 
liobargh,  and  ihat  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  will  disappear  when 
isidered  that  the  impérial  pint,  adopted  by  the  two  British  Collèges, 
s  twenty  fluidounces,  each  very  nearly  equal  to  the  fluidoance  of  the 
y  apothecaries'  measure.  The  U.  S.  officinal  name  was  adopted  as 
>nvenient,  suffictently  expressive,  and  in  accordance  with  the  nomen- 
of  several  other  metallic  préparations,  such  as  Emplastrum  Ferri, 
a  Ferri  Compoaila,  SfC. 

cully  is  often  experienced  in  efiecting  a  solution  of  tartar  emelic  in 
and  précipitation  is  very  apt  to  occur  after  the  solution  bas  been 
I.  Thèse  résulta  are  attributable  either  to  impurity  in  the  antimonial 
bich  frequently  contains  bitartrate  of  potassa  and  various  insoluble 
ices,  or  to  inferiority  in  the  character  of  the  wine,  which  holds  in 
1  vegetaUe  principles  that  form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  ter» 
if  antimony.  Dr.  Paris  states  that  he  bas  seen  the  décomposition  of 
ar  emetic  so  complète,  that  no  traces  of  the  sait  could  be  detected  in 
)ernatant  liquid.  The  difficuity  is  not  avoided  by  the  plan,  at  one 
irected,  of  first  dissolvîng  the  antimonial  in  waier,  and  then  adding 
le;  for,  even  allowing  that  the  solution  may  be  accomplished,  the  same 
ents  are  présent,  and  their  mutual  reaction  must  ultimately  resuit  in 
je  eflects.  The  propcr  course  is  to  sélect  perfectly  pure  crystallized 
metic,  and  sound  Sherry  or  Teneriffis  wine,  which  make  a  permanent 
».  To  obviate  the  risk  of  décomposition  and  conséquent  inequality 
ngth,  the  Dublin  Collège  directs  water  and  rectified  spirit  in  about 
3portions  in  which  thèse  exist  in  the  wines  just  mentioned.  The 
bjection  to  this  menstruum  is  the  want  of  colour,  which  renders  the 
ition  liable  to  be  confounded  with  less  active  liquids. 
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The  advantag«s  of  antimonial  wine  are,  that  it  affbrds  the  meana  of  a 
ni.stering  minate  doses  of  tartar  emelic,  and  is  more  permanent  than  an  t 
ous  solution  of  that  sait,  which  ia  liable  to  spontaneoua  décomposition. 
usually  adminiatered  in  sroall  doses  as  a  diaphoretic  or  expectorant,  or  i 
emetic  in  infantile  cases.  Where  a  considérable  quantity  of  tartar  eme 
requisite,  it  should  alwaya  be  given  in  extern poraneous  aqueons  solu 
Tlie  dose  of  the  wine,  as  an  expectorant  or  diaphoretic,  is  from  ten  to  tl 
drops,  given  frequentif  ;  as  an  emetic  for  children,  from  thirty  drops 
fluidrachm,  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  opérâtes.  \ 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM  PR^PARATUM.  Dub.  . 
pared  Sttlphuret  nf  Antimony . 

"  Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Ântimony  any  quantUy.  Reduce  it  to  pov 
and  separale  for  use  the  impalpable  particlea,  in  the  manner  directed  foi 
préparation  of  Chalk."  Dub. 

Sulphuret  of  ântimony  in  mass  is  placed  in  the  Materia  Mediea  liât  c 
the  Pbarmacopœias  noticed  in  this  work.  But  for  ase  in  medicine,  an( 
8ome  pharroaceutical  proceases,  it  requirea  to  be  in  powder,  and  the  a 
process  is  iniended  to  bring  it  to  this  state.  Bat  it  îs  hardly  necessai 
hâve  a  distinct  formula  to  indicate  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  accordi 
this  préparation  bas  been  expunged  from  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  I 
macopoeias.    Il  was  not  included  in  the  London. 

Properties.  Prepared  sulphuret  of  ântimony  is  in  the  form  of  an  inaol 
powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  nsually  of  a  dull  blackish  colonr,  but,  \ 
perfeclly  pore,  reddish-brown.  By  esposure  to  air,  it  absorbs,  accordin 
Buchner,  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  partially  converted  into  tero: 
Its  impurities  and  composition  are  mentioned  under  another  head.  i 
Mntimonii  Sulphuretum.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  préparation  is  very  uncertain  i 
opération  ;  being  somelimes  without  eSect,  at  other  times,  if  it  meets 
acid  in  the  stomach,  operating  wiih  extrême  violence  by  vomiting  and  pnrf 
The  effecta  usnally  attributed  to  it  are  those  of  a  diaphoretic  and  altérai 
and  the  diseasea  in  which  it  has  been  principally  used,  are  acrofula,  glane 
obstructions,  cutaneous  diseaaes,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  not  empic 
by  physicians  in  the  United  States,  its  use  in  this  country  being  exclus! 
confiaed  to  veterinary  practice.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  g 
in  powder  or  boins. 

Off.Prep.  Antimonii  Oxydum  Nitroranriaticnm,  Dub.;  Pulvis  Anti 
niaiis,  Dub.;  Sulphur  Antimoniatum  Fuscum,  Dub.  1 

ANTIMONII  SULPHURETUM  PRJECIPITATUM.  l 
Antimonii  OxrsuLPHUHETUM.  Lond.  Antimonii  SuLPHUHEn 
AuBEUM.  Ed.  Sulphur  Antimoniatum  Fuscum.  Dub.  Prec 
tated  Sulphuret  of  ântimony.     Oxysulphuret  of  ântimony. 

'■  Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  in  fine  powder,  nx  ounces  ;  Solu 
of  Potassa  ybt<r  pirUs;  Distilled  Water,  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  eacl 
sufftcient  quantily.  Mix  the  Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  with  the  Solutio 
Potassa  and  twelve  pints  of  Distilled  Water,  and  boil  them  over  a  ge 
iire  for  three  hours,  constantly  stirring,  and  occaaionally  adding  Disti 
Water  so  as  to  préserve  the  same  measure.  Strain  the  liqoor  immedia 
through  a  double  linen  cloth,  and  drop  into  it,  while  yet  hot,  Diluted  I 
phuric  Acid  so  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate;  then  wash  away  ihe  sulpl 
of  potassa  with  hot  water;  dry  the  Precipitated  Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 
rub  it  into  a  fine  powder."  U.S. 

"  Take  of  Sesquisulphnret  of  Antimony,  powdered,  teven  ounee$  ;  Si 
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'otiun  four  pinii  [Tinperial  RiOMurel  ;  Distillbd  Water  Itoo  galfons 
eas.]  ;  Uiliited  Sulphuric  Acid  amffiwmt  qtjumtity.  Mix  the  Ses- 
nret  of  Âatimony,  Solutioa  of  Potassa,  and  Water  tocether,  and 
I  a  slow  fire  for  two  hours,  freqnently  stirriog,  Distilled  Water  being 
led,  that  it  may  fill  about  the  same  measurè.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
T  drop  into  it  as  inuch  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  as  may  be  sufficieot 
down  the  Oxysulpharet  of  Antimony  ;  then  wash  away  the  sulphate 
la  wilh  water,  and  dry  what  remains  with  a  gentle  beat."  Lond. 
e  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  in  fine  powder,  an  ounce;  Solutioa  of 
eleven  Jluidoimces  [Iraperial  measure3  ;  Water  Iwo  pinti  [Imp. 
Mix  the  Water  and  Solution  of  Potash,  add  the  Sulphcrret,  boil  for 
,  filter  immediately,  and  preoipitate  the  liquid,  while  hot,  with  an° 
f  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid.  Collect  the  précipitai»  on  a  calico  filter, 
ihoroughiy  with  water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  beat."  Ed. 
e  of  prepared  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  one  part;  Water  of  Caustio- 
eighteen  parts  ;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  eleven  pari*,  or  a  nvJîcierU 
.  Add  ihe  Sulphuret  of  Antimony  to  the  water  of  Caustic  Potasea, 
for  an  hour.  Strain  the  hot  liquor  ihrough  a  double  linen  eloth, 
)  into  it  the  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid.  Wash  away  the  sulphate  of 
vith  warm  water.  Dry  the  Brown  Antimoniated  Sulphur,  and  rub 
le  powder."  Dub. 

)  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  precipilated  stilphuret  of  antimony 
tely  connected  with  that  of  the  production  of  the  substances  called 
minéral  and  golden  tulphur,  we  sball  first  desftibe  the  latter  pre- 
t  as  introductory  to  our  account  of  the  former. 
ts  minerai,  according  to  Thenard,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the 
iret  of  antimony  in  three  ways;  Ist  with  ^  boiling  solution  of  the 
ed  alkalies,  2d  }vith  a  boiling  solution  of  the  caustic  alkaliee,  and  3d 
:  carbonated  alkalies  at  a  red  beat.  Thèse  several  processes  give 
lowders,  which  vary  in  their  shade  of  colour,  and  which,  though 
!on«idered  as  identical,  differ  in  composition.  The  kermès  obtained 
s  of  the  carbonated  alkalies  in  solution  is  an  oxysulphuret,  that  is,  a 
of  teroxide  of  antimony  with  hydraied  tersidphuret  ;  while  the  pro- 
len  either  the  caustic  alkalies  in  solution,  or  the  carbonated  alkalies 
beat  are  used,  is  essentially  a  hydrated  tersulphuret,  though  contain- 
lionally  a  little  oxysulphuret. 

mce  the  process  by  the  use  of  the  carbonated  alkalies  in  solution  is 
I  for  preparing  kermès  ;  and  the  alkali  selected  is  soda  as  giving  a 
ler  product.  The  formula  of  Cluzel  is  to  boil  for  half  an  hour  on« 
ulverized  tersulphuret  of  antimony  with  twenty>two  or  twenlytfaree- 
eryslallized  carbonate  of  soda,  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  parts  of - 
)  Aller  the  liquor,  and  receive  it  in  warm  earthen  pans,  whioh  mnst 
ed,  and  allowed  to  eool  slowly.  At  the  end  of  twenty>four  hours, 
les  is  deposited.  It  is  then  (^leeted  on  a  filter,  wasbed  wilh  boikd 
[toled  without  eontact  of  air,  dried  at  the  température  of  77°,  and 
>otlles  well  stopped.  This  formula  is  substantially  the  same  with 
n  in  the  Freneh  Codex  of  1837. 

ationale  of  the  formation  of  kermès  by  tbia  process  is  as  foUows. 
>n  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  converted,  by  a  transfer  of  carbonio 
o  caustic  soda  and  sesquiearbonate.  By  a  double  décomposition 
lace  between  a  part  of  the  tersulphuret  of  antimony  and  the  caustio 
oxide  of  antimony,  and  sulphuret  of  sodium  are  forroed.  The  ter» 
im  dissolves  in  the  solution  of  the  remaining  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
Beomposed  portion  of  the  tersulphuret  in  that  of  the  sulphuret  of 
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sodium.  The  teroxide  and  tenulphuret,  being  both  more  soluble  in  t 
menstraa  hot  than  cold,  precipitate  togelher  as  the  liqaid  cools,  and 
stitiite  ihis  variety  of  kermès.  When  thus  obtained,  it  is  light,  velvet; 
a  dark  reddish-parple  colour,  brilliant  in  the  son,  and  of  a  crystalline  api 
ance.  Tt  consista,  according  to  M.  Henry,  jun.,  of  tersulphuret  of  antin 
62-5,  teroxide  27'4,  water  10,  and  soda  a  trace;  proportions  which  ci 
spond  most  nearty  with  two  eqs.  of  tersulphuret,  one  of  teroxide,  and  s 
water.  In  conséquence  of  the  présence  of  a  considérable  amonnt  of  tero 
of  antimony  in  this  variety  of  kermès,  it  must  be  far  more  active  than 
other  kinds  and  oiight,  therefore,  to  be  preferred  for  médical  use. 

Kermès,  when  obtained  by  means  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  may  be  foi 
by  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  two  parts  of  the  tersulphuret  of  antin 
with  one  part  of  caustic  potassa  dissolved  in  twenty-iive  or  thirty  par 
water,  filtering  the  liquor,  and  allowing  ittocool;  wherenpon  the  kei 
précipitâtes.  In  this  process,  one  portion  of  the  tersulphuret,  by  reat 
with  a  portion  of  the  potassa,  gires  rise  to  teroxide  of  antimony  and 
phuret  of  potassium.  Â  second  portion  dissoWes  in  the  solution  of  sulpl 
of  potassium  formed,  and  a  third  forma  an  insoluble  compound  with  a 
of  the  teroxide.  The  remainder  of  the  teroxide  unités  with  the  unde( 
posed  potassa,  forming  a  compound,  which,  being  but  sparingly  solubl 
only  in  part  dissolved.  The  hot  fillered  liquor,  therefore,  contains  this  i 
poiind  dissolved  in  water,  and  tersulphuret  of  antimony  dissolved  in 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium.  By  réfrigération,  the  tersulphuret 
hydrated  state  falls1k>wn,  free  or  nearly  free  from  teroxide,  this  latter  b 
still  held  in  solution  by  means  of  the  caustic  alkali  with  which  it  is  un 

Kermès  is  obtained  by  the  third  method,  that  is,  in  the  dry  way,  by 
bing  together  two  parts  of  tersulphuret  of  antimony  and  one  of  the  po 
of  commerce,  fusing  the  mixture  in  a  crucible  by  a  red  beat,  reducing 
fused  raass  to  powder,  and  boiling  it  with  water.  As  the  liquor  cools 
kermès  is  deposited.  The  rationale  of  its  formation  is  nearly  the  same 
that  of  the  formation  of  the  second  variety  of  kejrmes.  An  inferior  ken 
prepared  in  the  dry  way,  andintended  for  ose  in  veterinary  medicine,  is  d 
ted  in  the  French  Codex  to  be  prepared  by  fusing  together,  well  mixed, 
parts  of  tersulphuret  of  antimony,  1000  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
of  washed  sulphur,  reducing  the  fused  mass  to  powder,  and  boiling  it  ' 
10,000  parts  of  water.  The  liquor,  upon  cooling,  lets  fall  the  kermès,  w 
must  be  washed  with  care  and  dried. 

Kermès  minerai  is  an  insipid,  inodorons  powder,  of  différent  shade 
brown.  ■  By  the  action  of  air  and  light  it  gradually  becomes  lighter  colon 
and  at  last  yellowîsh-white.  It  first  came  into  use  as  a  remedy  in  Fn 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Its  mode  of  préparation  was 
sessed  aa  a  secret  by  a  French  surgeon  named  La  Ligerie.  In  1720, 
recipe  was  purchased  by  the  French  government  and  made  public. 

Golden  stdphur  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  liquor  wl 
remains  after  the  précipitation  of  the  kermès.  According  to  the  direct 
of  the  French  Codex,  acetic  acid  is  employed  for  this  pnrpose. 
liquor,  when  caustic  potassa  bas  been  used,  consista  at  first  chiefly  of 
sulpharet  of  antimony,  dissolved  in  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassi 
but  in  part  also  of  teroxide,  dissolved  in  solution  of  potassa.  By  the  ac 
of  the  air  on  the  liquor,  however,  the  snipbnret  of  potassium  passes  I 
hic;her  state  of  sulphuration  ;  and  consequently,  the  addition  of  an  a 
while  il  throws  down  the  tersulphuret  and  teroxide  of  antimony  with 
engagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  will  precipitate  at  the  same  t 
the  excess  of  sulphur  which  the  sulphuret  of  potassium  has  gained 
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bly  to  thi»  ezplanation,  golden  sulphur  is  a  mixed  tenulptiuret  and 
t  of  antimony,  containing  more  or  less  free  sulphur.  It  is  in  the  form 
)wder  of  a  golden-yellonr  coloar.  As  it  is  pariially  decomposed  by 
:  should  be  kept  in  opaque  veaaeU.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
It  the  kermès  liquor,  left  after  the  use  of  the  carbonated  a)kalie8,  gives 
le  golden  snlphur;  while  the  liqaors  resulting  from  the  two  other 
«s,  yield  it  io  abundance. 
ilusculus  {Joum.  de  Fharm.,for  May,  1836,)  recommends  the  fol- 

process  for  preparing  golden  sulphur  and  kermès  minerai  by  the 
I  of  displacemenl.  He  takes  6  parts  of  slaked  lime,  4  of  carbonate 
«sa  or  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  2  of  finely  powdered  teraulphuret 
mony,  1  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  8  of  well  washed  and  dried  sand. 
are  accnrately  mixed  and  put  into  a  glass  or  stoneware  displacement 
;us,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  little  pebbles,  or  coarsely 
■ed  glass.  (See  page  763.)  The  mixture  being  covered  with  a  layer 
i,  cold  water  is  poared  upon  it  until  the  liquor  which  passes  is  oo 
precipitated  by  moriatic  acid.  The  liquor  obtained  is  then,  dilaied 
ure  waler,  and  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  which  throws  down  the 

sulphur.  This  is  carefully  washed  and  dried,  and  amounts  lo  about 
intity  of  teraulphuret  employed.  In  preparing  the  kermès  the  same 
I  is  pursued,  except  that  the  sulphur  is  omitted,  and  the  liquor  obtained 
lated  by  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

iouUay,  who  repeated  the  above  process,  speaka  of  il  with  commen- 
as  enabling  the  apothecary  to  operate  on  a  small  scaie,  and  wiihout 
ployment  of  beat.     The  golden  sulphur  was  very  handsome,  but  the 

was  heavy  and  imperfect  in  colour.  Thèse  defects  in  the  iatter,  he 
night  be  remedied  by  using  exclusively  the  dried  carbonate  of  soda, 

diluting  the  liquid  with  an  equal  volume  of  river  water,  deprived  of 
boiling  befote  precipitating.  The  kermès  tlius  obtained  was  abnndant, 
nd  of  a  very  intense  and  beantiful  colour.  The  editors  of  the  .ânruden 
armaeie  also  repeated  the  process  with  good  resnits.  They  remark, 
ir,  that  it  is  indispensable  that  the  sand  employed  should  be  free  from 

a  the  explanations  which  hâve  been  given,  the  reader  is  prepared  to 
and  that  the  melhod  of  preparing  the  precipitated  sulphoret  of  anti- 
>f  the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacopœias,  combines  the  process 
ning  the  kermès  minerai  by  means  of  a  ccncBtic  alkali,  with  that  for 
ig  golden  sulphur  ;  for,  while  the  réfrigération  of  the  solution  acting 
lovAA  cause  the  précipitation  of  this  variety  of  kermès,  which  coutaina 
'  no  antimonial  oxide,  the  sulphuric  acid  added  would  throw  down 
r  less  of  the  golden  sulphur.  But  the  question  hère  arises  how  far 
Iden  sulphur  would  be  identical  with  that  obtained  from  the  mother* 
)f  kermès  which  has  been  made  for  some  time.  From  the  explanations 
bove  in  relation  to  golden  sulphur,  it  may  be  inferred  as  probable  that 
cipitate  by  acids,  if  thrown  down  immediately,  while  the  solution  is 
directed  by  the  Pharmacopœias,  and  before  the  air  has  had  time  to 
luld  consist  exclusively  of  tersulphuret  and  teroxide  ;  but  if  thrown 
rom  the  kermès  mother-Iiquor,  would  contain  more  or  less  free  sul- 
.ccording  as  the  liquor  had  been  more  or  less  subject  to  the  influencé 
air.  If  thèse  views  be  admilted,  then  the  so-called  golden  sulphur 
i  a  very  variable  préparation  as  to  the  free  sulphur  it  contains,  dépend- 
)n  the  greater  or  less  change  which  the  kermès  liquor  may  hâve 
[>ne,  before  being  nsed  for  furnishing  the  precipitate. 
}ertit$  of  the  Preâpitated  Sulphttret.     This  substance  is  a  brijht 
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orange-coloored  insolnble  powder,  tMtdess  when  pore,  bat  having  osually 
a  slightly  styptic  taate.  The  greater  portion  of  it  ic  nol  readily  aeied  on  by 
dilute  acids.  When  it  coatains  no  free  sulphur  it  ic  wholly  suluble  io  nitro- 
inuriatic  acid,  with  the  eecape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  if  free  salphur  be 
présent,  it  will  be  left  behind.  If  it  effervesoe  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
its  adultération  with  ehalk  may  be  auspecied.  Recently  prepared  it  is  eoiB> 
pletely  soluble  in  the  officinal  solution  of  potassa,  but  as  it  is  found  in  the 
shops,  a  white  residuum  is  uaually  lefl  nndissolved.  When  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  rrearn  of  tartsr,  about  12  per  cent,  of  teroxide  is  dissolved.  E^> 
posed  to  beat  it  takes  fire,  barning  with  a  greenish-biue  flame  and  giviog  off 
sulphurous  aciid,  wbile  the  métal  remains  behind  in  the  state  of  a  grayish 
oxiide.  Precipitated  sulphiiret  of  antimony,  as  an^yzed  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
consisis,  in  the  100  parts,  of  tersulphuret  70-6,  teroxide  12,  and  waler  11-5; 
corresponding  most  nearly  with  five  eqs.  of  tersolphurel,  oné  of  teroxide,  and 
sixteen  of  waler.  It  usoally,  however,  contains  a  portion  of  ftee  sulphur,  as 
shown  by  the  action  of  nitroniuriatic  acid.  Its  activ*  ingrédient  is  the  ter- 
oxide ;  and,  in  référence  te  its  présence,  the  London  Collège  calls  the  prépa- 
ration oxynilphuret  of  antimony.  The  Ëdinburgh  Collège  names  it  ineor- 
rectly  golden  stUphuret  of  anHmonffi  tliis  name  being  properiy  applicable 
to  the  precipitate  prodnced  by  tlie  sole  action  of  aeids,  and  not  to  it  when 
obtained  by  the  action  of  acids  and  réfrigération  coojoinlly. 

Médical  Properlies,  The  precipitated  sulphuiet  of  antimony  is  alterativtf, 
diaphoreiic,  and  emetic.  It  is,  however,  an  uncerlain  medieine,  as  well  from 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  composition,  as  from  its  liability  to  rary  in  ils 
action  with  the  state  of  the  stomach.  It  is  seldoni  given  aloae,  bot  generally 
in  oombination  with  calomel  and  guaiac,  in  the  form  of  Piumner's  pitU  as 
an  alierative  in  secondary  syphilis  and  cutaneous  eraptions,  or  conjoined 
with  henbane  or  hemiock  in  chronic  rheumatism.  (See  Pihdte  Hjfdrargyti 
Chloridi  Compoiit».)  During  its  use  the  patient  should  ebstain  from  acidu- 
lous  drinks.  Its  dose  as  an  aiierative  is  from  one  to  two  grains  twioe  a  day 
in  the  form  of  pill  ;  as  an  emetic,  from  five  grains  to  a  soruple.  The  kemut 
obtained  by  means  of  the  carbonated  alkalies,  as  it  contains  between  two  and 
three  times  as  much  teroxide  as  the  precipitated  sulphnret,  is  a  more  adin 
préparation,  and  mnst  be  used  in  a  smaller  dose.  Kermès  minerai  is  some- 
times  used  in  large  doses  as  an  antiphlogtstic  remedy  in  peripneumony  and 
other  inflammations  of  the  chest. 

Q^.  Prep.  Pilule  Hydracgyri  Chloridi  Comp.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.    B. 

PULVIS  ANTIMONIALIS.  Ed.,' Dub.  Pdlvis  ArrriMoim 
CoMFosiTDS.  Lond.  Antimonial  Potoder.  Compound  Pmoder  of 
^antimony. 

"Take  of  Sesquisulphuret  of  Antimony,  powdered,  a  potmd;  Hom 
sbavings  two  pound».  Mix,  and  throw  ibem  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and 
stir  eonstantly  until  vapour  ceases  to  arise.  Rub  the  residne  to  powder,  and 
put  it  into  a  proper  crucible.  Then  apply  beat,  and  raise  it  gradnally  to 
Tedness,  and  keep  it  so  for  two  honrs.  Rub  ibe  residue  into  a  very  fine 
powder."  Lond. 

"Take  of  Sulpburet  of  Antimony,  in  coarse  powder,  Harishom  sbavings, 
equal  toei^hts.  Mix  them,  put  ihem  into  a  red-hot  iron  pot,  and  stir  eon- 
stantly till  they  acquire  an  ash-gray  colour,  and  vapours  no  longer  arise. 
Pulverize  the  produci,  put  it  into  a  crucible  with  a  perforated  corer,  aad 
expose  this  to  a  gradually  increasing  beat  till  a  while  beat  is  produced,  which 
is  to  be  maintained  for  two  hours.  Reduce  the  prodoct  when  cold  to  fine 
powder."  Ed. 
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DubHn  CoBege  use  the  proportionc  of  tbfi  London"  formnla,  taking 
repared  sulphuret,  but  treat  tbe  materiali  ia  the  manner  directed  in 
io^atgh  Pharmacopœia. 

I  préparation  consiau  mainly  of  bone-phosphate  of  lime,  or  calcined 
DÏzed  with  antimonions  acid,  and  ia  intended  to  fumiah  a  substitute 
celebrated  empirical  remedy  of  Dr.  James,  an  Engliih  physician  who 
1776,  and  afier  whom  the  original  composition  was  called  Jamet't 
'.  Dr.  Pearson,  of  London,  found  the  genuine  powder,  on  analysia, 
iat  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxidized  antimony,  and,  guided  by  hia 
devised  the  formula  adopted  by  the  Britiah  Collèges  for  prodacing 
lation  of  it.  By  burning  the  materials  directed  wbile  they  are  cod* 
stimed,  the  aulphor  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  sulphurons  acid,  and 
imony  oxidized  ;  while  the  hartshom,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  bone, 
animal  matter  converted  into  charcoal.  By  the  subséquent  calcina- 
le  charcoal  is  dissipated,  leaving  only  the  phosphate  of  lime  mixed 
«  oxidized  antimony.  Tliis  mixture  constitutes  the  antimonial  pow- 
rhe  only  material  différence  between  the  prooesses  of  the  Collegea 
the  London  and  Dublin  use  two  parts  of  horn  shavings  to  one  of 
ret;  while  the  Edinburgh  Collège  employs  equal  weights,  which  are 
}  proportions  adopted  in  the  Freneh  Codex.  The  use  of  the  larger 
ion  of  horn  is  aaid  to  obf  iate  the  inconvenience  of  the  vitrification  of 
the  antimony  ;  but  tbe  Iate  Dr.  Duncan  alleged  that  the  product  thus 
d  does  not  correspond  so  well  with  James's  powder  m  analyzed  by 
arson,  as  when  the  smaller  proportion  is  employed. 
maequence  of  the  variable  nature  of  antimonial  powder,  as  obtained 
processes  of  the  Collèges  by  the  agency  of  fire,  Mr.  Cbeneviz  pro- 

0  form  it  in  the  humid  way,  by  dissolving  equal  weights  of  oxychlo*' 
antimony  {powder  of  Algaroth)  and  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitating  this 

1  by  adding  it  to  dihited  water  of  ammonia.  The  BoWeirt  power  of 
riatic  acid  being  destroyed  by  its  union  with  the  ammonia,  the  teroxide 
nony  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  thrown  down  in  deterroinate  propor- 
nd  in  a  state  of  intimate  mixture.  This  precipitate,  Mr.  Chenevix 
IS  soluble  in  any  acid  capable  of  dissolving  its  constitoents  separately. 
other  band,  28  per  cent,  of  James's  powder,  and  about  44  per  cent,  of 
idon  Antimonial  powder,  resist  tbe  action  of  ail  acids.      It  is  hence 

that  Mr.  Cbenevix's  powder  would  prove  far  more  active  than  those 
ch  it  is  proposed  as  a  substitnte.     This  objection  to  if  raight  be  obvi- 

increasing  the  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lifne  ;  but  still  it  is  lieble 
defect,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  of  becoming  homy  or  gritty,  and 
g  difficuh  to  pulverize. 

ertiu,  Contrition,  and  Ttitê.  This  préparation  is  a  tasteless, 
as,  gritty  powder,  of  a  dull-white  colour.  As  often  prepared  it  is 
le  in  water  :  bnt  nsually  a  smatl  portion,  consisting  of  antimonile  and 
losphste  of  lime,  dissolves  in  boiling  distilled  water.  Its  composition 
ixceedingly,  a  circumstance  which  forma  a  strong  objection  to  it  as  a 
le.  When  entirely  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  it  probably  contains 
'  bnt  antimonions  acid  and  phosphate  of  lime  ;  for  when  its  solubié 
enta  are  absent,  the  teroxide  is  absent  also.  Tbe  best  samples,  as 
y  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  are  formed  of  "  a  mixture  ehiefly  of  anti- 
s  acid  and  phosphate  of  Une,  with  some  sesquioxide  [teroxide]  of  an- 
,  and  a  little  antimonite  of  lime."  To  thèse  ingrédients  may  be  added 
losphate  of  lime,  which  was  fomd  in  small  quantity  by  Dr.  D.  Mac 
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lagan,  of  Edinburgh.  This  wrher  ol>tained  in  hw-sxperimenti  aboot  50  per 
eent.  ofantimonious  acid,  45  of  phocphate  of  lime,  neariy  4  of  teroxide,  and  not 
quite  1  of  antimonite  and  superphosphate  of  lime.  la  testing  the.goodDesa 
of  (he  preparaUon,  the  fint  step  is  to  act  on  it  with  boiling  distillcâ  water. 
If  any  antimonite  should  be  dissolved,  the  solution  will  fonn  with  aulpho- 
retted  hydrogen  anorange-coloured  precipitate  of  quadrisulphnretof  antimonj; 
if  superphosphate  be  présent,  nitrate  of  silver  will  throw  down  phosphate  of 
silver.  What  remains  of  the  powder,  unacted  on  by  the  disiiUed  water,  is 
next  digested  with  rauriatic  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  also  teroxide  of  antimony  if  présent,  and  leave  a  residue  which  i*  the 
antiraonious  acid.  If  teroxide  is  présent  in  the  muriatic  solution,  it  wiU  be 
precipitated  by  sulpharetted  hydrogen,  as  an  orange-coloored  tersulphuret, 
and  from  the  filtered  solution,  water  of  ammonia  will  throw  down  the  phos- 
phate of  lime.  In  this  way  ail  the  ingrédients  of  antimonial  powder  may  be 
detected  and  separated.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  mariatic  eolutioa 
would  be  more  readily  tested  for  the  présence  of  teroxide  by  the  action  of 
water,  which  is  known  to  cause  a  wfaite  precipitate  of  the  oxide  in  this 
solution;  but  there  appears  to  be  some  ambiguity  in  relation  to  the  actioa  of 
water.  The  Edinburgh  Collège,  in  their  formula  of  tests,  state  that  the 
muriatic  solution  of  the  residue,  left  after  the  exhaustion  by  water,  does  not 
become  turbid  by  dilution  ;  but,  according  lo  Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Perein, 
this  effect  sometimes  takes  place.  Thèse  différent  results  may  be  explained 
by  the  différent  qualities  of  the  préparation.  A  small  qnantity  of  teroxide 
may  be  in  the  muriatic  solution,  and  yet  not  be  precipitated  by  water  ;  whils 
s  larger  quantity  will  be  so  precipitated.  On  the  other  hand  a  precipitate 
may  be  producéd  with  water,  without  the  faet  proving  the  présence  of  tet^ 
oxide  ;  for  unless  the  antimonial  powder  be  most  caiefuUy  exhausted  by  the 
(Uslilied  water,  before  being  subjected  to  the  acid,  the  muriatic  solution  may 
contain  antimonite  of  lime,  which,  like  the  teroxide,  gives  it  the  proper^  of 
becoming  turbid  with  water. 

Médical  PropertU»  and  V$e».  This  préparation  is  stated  to  be  alterative, 
diapboretic,  purgative,  or  emetic,  according  to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given. 
Until  within  a  fewyears  it  was  frequently  used  in  fébrile  diseases,  with  a  riew 
to  its  diapboretic  effect.  According  lo  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  it  is  adrantage- 
ously  given  in  acnte  rheumatism,  conjoined  with  camphor,  calomel,  ûd 
opium,  and  with  calomel  and  guaiac  in  several  cutaneous  affections.  The 
estimation  in  which  this  préparation  is  held  is  very  varions.  The  late  Dr. 
Duncan  characterized  it  as  one  of  the  beat  antimonials  we  possess  ;  yet  he 
acknowledged  that  its  effeots  are  very  unequal,  either  from  idioeyncrasy,  <» 
variations  in  its  composition.  Dr.  Thomson  found  it  sometimes  to  answer 
his  expectations,  but  as  often  to  disappoint  them.  Mr.  Brande  admits  iH 
activity  sometimes,  and  entire  inertness  at  others,  différences  which  he  attri- 
butes  to  the  présence  or  absence  of  teroxide  of  antimony.  Upon  the  wbol* 
it  appears  that,  whatever  may  be  the  occasional  efficacy  of  this  medieiae,  it 
is  too  variable  in  its  composition,  from  eiroumstances  in  its  préparation 
scarcely  within  the  control  of  the  pharmaeeutical  chemist,  to  make  it  a  safe 
remedy.  No  therapeutical  effect  can  be  expected  from  it,  which  cannot  be 
more  certainly  and  safely  producéd  by  tartar  emetic  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  tbt 
sentiment  of  some  of  the  best  practitioners,  that  antimonial  powder  may 
very  well  be  dispensed  wilh  as  a  remedy.  Considérations  of  this  kind  causée 
it  to  be  omitted  from  tlie  U.S.  Pharmacopœia  upon  the  révision  of  1830l 

Thé  dose  of  antimonial  powder  as  a  diapboretic,  is  from  three  to  eigfat 
grains  every  tUrd  or  fourth  honr,  given  in  the  form  of  pill.    In  Ui^ger  dosas 
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rgative  or  emetic.  It  is  impossible,  howerer,  to  give  précise  direc» 
I  to  the  dose;  as  it  sometimes  proves  violently  emetic  in  moderate 
ind  at  other  times  produces  no  obvioas  effect,  even  in  doses  of  100 

B. 


AQUA. 

Water. 

UA.  DESTILLATA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.     Aqua  Distillata. 
Distilltd  Wattr. 
ice  of  Water  ten  gallons.     First  distil  two  pint»,  and  throw  theni 
ihea  distil  àght  gallons.    Keep  the  Distilled  Water  in  glass  bottles." 

London  formula  is  the  same  as  the  above. 

ke  any  convenient  quantity  of  Spring  Water;  distil  it  from  a  proper 
rejecting  the  first  twentieth  part,  and  preserving  the  first  haif  of  the 
1er."  Ed. 

ke  of  Water  tweaty  poundt.  Put  it  into  a  glass  retort,  and  having 
I  the  first  pound  which  cornes  over,  distil  a  gallon  with  a  moderate 
Dub. 

purest  nalural  water  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for  some  pharmaceatical 
iS  ;  and  hence  the  necesaity  of  the  above  processes  for  its  distillation, 
at  to  reject  the  first  portion  which  cornes  over,  as  this  may  contain 
c  acid  and  other  volatile  impurities;  and  the  last  portions  of  the 
)ught  not  to  be  distilled,  lest  it  should  pass  over  with  an  empyreu- 
iste.  The  Dublin  Collège  directs  the  distillation  to  be  conducted  in  a 
tort;  but  it  is  usually  performed  with  the  ordinary  still  and  condenser, 
h  an  apparatus  is  evidently  contemplated  in  the  United  States  and 
1  formulée.  Mr.  Brande  states  that  distilled  water  often  dérives  from 
1  a  foreign  flavour,  which  it  is  diffîcult  to  avoid.  He,  therefore,  re- 
nds that  a  still  and  condanser  be  kept  exclusiveiy  for  distilling  water; 
ire  this  cannot  be  done,  that  steam  be  driven  through  the  condensing 
■  half  an  hour,  for  the  pnrpose  of  washing  it  out  before  it  is  ased  ;  the 
ub  having  been  previously  emptied. 

sertie»,  SfC.  Distilled  water,  as  usually  obtained,  has  a  vapid  and 
sable  taste.  It  is  not  perfectly  pure;  water,  to  be  so,  requiring  to  be 
I  in  silver  vessels.  The  properties  of  pure  water  hâve  already  been 
nder  the  head  of  Aqua.  Distilled  water  should  undergo  no  change 
huretted  hydrogen,  or  on  the  addition  of  tincture  of  soap,  subacetate 
,  chloride  of  barium,  ozalate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  lime- 
It  is  uselessly  employed  in  some  formulée,  but  is  essentiel  in  others. 
ineral  raie,  when  small  quantities  of  active  remédies  are  to  be  given 
tion,  and  in  the  préparation  of  collyria,  distilled  water  should  be 
éd.  The  foilowing  list  contains  the  chief  substances  which  require 
I  water  as  a  solvent; — tartar  emetic,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of 
;hloride  of  barium,  acétate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  the  sulphates  of 
d  zinc,  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  the  sulphate,  muriate,  and  acétate  of 
a.  B. 
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AQUiE  MEDICATiE.  U.  S. 
Medicated  Waters. 

Under  this  bead  are  indaded,  in  the  United  Slates  Pharmacopait 
those  préparations  consisting  of  «aler  impregnated  with  some  medi 
substance,  which  are  not  arrangea  ia  any  other  class.  Aoiong  them  ar 
Distilled  Waters  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  which  therefore  rei 
sotne  notice  in  the  présent  place. 

A<iu£  Destillatjb.  Lond.      Anvm    Distillata.  Dub. 
TiLtKD  Waters.  Ed. 

"  Distilled  waters  may  be  prepared  from  fresh,  and  generally  aiso 
dried  vegetables.     In  the  latter  case  only  half  the  weight  of  material  sti 
be  used.     They  may  also  be  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  by  agitatin) 
Volatile  oils  of  the  plants  with  water  and  filtering  the  solation.     Bni 
tilled  waters  obtained  in  this  way  hâve  seldom  so  fine  a  flavour  as 
obtained  from  the  plants  themselves."  Ed. 

Many  vegetables  impart  to  water  distilled  from  them  their  pecnliar  fia 
and  more  or  less  of  the  médical  properties  by  which  they  are  distingui 
The  distilled  waters  chiefly  used  are  those  prepared  from  aromatic  planti 
volatile  oil  of  which  rises  with  the  aqoeons  vapour,  and  is  condensed  w 
in  the  receiver.  But  as  water  is  capable  of  holding  bat  a  small  proporti 
the  oil  in  sohition,  thèse  préparations  are  generally  feeble,  and  are  empi 
rather  as  pleasant  vehicles  or  corrigents  of  other  medicines,  than  with  a 
to  any  remediate  action  of  their  own. 

In  the  préparation  of  the  distilled  waters,  dried  plants  are  somei 
used,  because  the  fresh  are  not  to  be  had  at  ail  seasons  ;  bnt  the  latt 
least  in  the  instances  of  herbs  and  âowers,  should  be  preferred  if  attain 
Flowers  which  lose  their  odour  by  desiccation  may  be  preserved  by  i 
porating  them  intimately  with  one-third  of  their  weight  of  common  sait 
in  this  State,  according  to  M.  Decroizillea,  afibrd  distilled  waters  of 
délicate  flavour. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  certain  practical  mies  in  conducting  the 
cess  of  distillation.  When  the  snbstance  employed  is  dry,  hard, 
flbrous,  it  should  be  mechanically  divided,  and  macerated  in  water 
short  time  previonsly  to  the  opération.  The  quantity  of  materials  si 
not  bear  too  large  a  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  alembic,  as  the  y 
might  otherwise  boil  over  into  the  receiver.  The  water  should  be  br( 
quickly  to  the  state  of  ebuUition,  and  continued  in  that  state  till  the  e 
the  process.  Care  should  be  taken  to  leave  sufficient  water  undistilli 
cover  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  matter,  lest  a  portion  of  the  latter,  co 
in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  might  be  decoraposed  by  the 
and  yield  empyreumatic  prodncts.  Besides,  when  the  opération  is  t 
too  vigorously  or  carried  too  far,  a  slimy  matter  is  apt  to  form,  whici 
hères  to  the  sides  of  the  alembic  above  the  water,  and  is  thns  expost 
igneous  décomposition.  To  obviate  thèse  disadvantages,  the  beat  m; 
applied  by  means  of  an  oil-bath  regnlated  by  a  thermometer,  or  of  a  ba 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  by  which  any  température  may  be  obu 
between  212°  and  270°,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution;  or,  i 
the  process  is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale,  by  means  of  steam  introd 
under  pressure  into  a  space  around  the  still.  If  any  volatile  oil  float  npo 
surface  of  the  distilled  water,  it  should  be  separated. 

But,  however  carefully  the  process  may  be  condacted,  the  distilled  w 
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i  from  phats  al ways  hâve  at  firat  an  onpleasant  smoky  odonr.  They 
freed  froni  this  by  exposure  for  a  short  time  to  the  nir,  before  being 
1  in  well-stopped  bottles,  io  which  they  shoald  be  preaerTed.  When 
pt,  they  are  apt  to  form  a  Tiscid  ropy  matter,  and  to  become  sonr. 
sait  has  been  ascribed  to  other  principles,  which  rise  with  the  oil  ht 
ion,  and  promote  its  decompoaition.  To  prerent  this  décomposition, 
tdon  Collège  orders  proof  8pirit,and  the  Edihburgh  rectified  spirit,  lo 
d  to  the  water  employed  in  the  process  of  distillation.  For  the  same 
I,  the  Dublin  Collège  directs  half  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit  to  be  added 
ponnd  of  the  distilled  water.  Bot  this  addition  is  inadéquate  to  the 
1  object.  A  better  plan  is  to  redistil  the  waters  ;  as,  when  thus  purified, 
1  that  they  may  be  kept  for  several  years  unchanged. 
]uet  considers  the  raucosity  which  forma  in  distilled  waters  as  the 
r  a  végétative  process,  to  which  the  présence  of  air  is  essential.  He 
id  that,  80  long  as  the  water  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  essential  oil, 
goes  no  change  ;  but  that  the  oil  is  gradually  altered  by  exposure  to 
and  as  soon  as  it  disappears,  the  water  begins  to  be  decomposed. 
es  that  camphor  exercises  the  same  preservative  influence  over  the 
waters  by  resisting  the  végétation,  and  that  those  in  which  the  odour 
phor  is  developed  keep  better  on  this  account.  Finally,  he  has  ob* 
that  the  more  distilled  water  is  charged  with  volatile  oil,  the  more 
It  is  the  mucosity,  when  it  has  begun  tp  form.  Robiqnet  onites  with 
tnd  Guibourt,  and  with  Virey,  in  recommending  that  ail  thèse  waters, 
itended  to  be  kept  for  a  considérable  time,  should  be  introdnced,  im- 
ly  after  distillation,  into  bottles  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  probable 
ption  of  the  water  when  brought  into  use;  and  that  the  bottles  should 
!  fiiled,  and  then  sealed  or  otherwise  well  stopped,  so  as  entirely  to 
the  air.  Thus  treated,  they  may  be  preserved  wltbout  change  for 
ears.  (Journ.  de  P/iarm.,  xxi.  402.) 

1er  mode  of  preparing  the  distilled  waters  is  to  substitjate  the  volatile 
riously  separated  from  the  plant,  for  the  plant  itself  in  the  process. 
ode  is  directed  by  the  London  and  Dut^lin  CoHeges  in  several  in- 
It  is  said  to  afford  a  more  permanent  product  thaa  tlie  preceding  ; 
)  not  always  préserve  the  flavoor  of  the  plant, 
ation  to  most  of  the  aromatics,  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia  dis- 
together  the  process  hy  distillation,  and  directs  that  water  should  be 
lated  with  the  volatile  oil  by  trituration  with  carbonate  uf  magnesia, 
sequently  filtered.  This  is  by  far  the  most  simple  and  easy  process; 
resulling  préparation  is  in  ail  respects  equal  to  that  obtained  by  dis- 
from  the  oil.  The  aromatic  solution  is  pure  and  permanent,  and  is 
r  transparent,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  being  separated  by  the  lil- 
Tbe  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  préférable  to  the  pure  earth  ;  as  the 
ïmetimes  gives  a  brownish  colqur  to  the  liqoid,  and  vequires  to  be 
larger  proportion.  Â  minute  quantity»  moreover,  of  the  magnesia  is 
d,  and  attracting  carhonic  acid  from  the  air,  becomes  a  carbonate,  and 
pitated  in  a  flocculent  form.  Besides,  it  would  prove  incompatible 
lall  qnantities  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  and  certain  metallic  salts  given 
te  doses,  as  bichloride  of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  object 
magnesia  or  its  carbonate  is  simply  to  enable  the  oil  to  he  brought  to 
of  minute  division,  and  thus  presented  with  a  larger  surface  to  the 
f  the  solvent.  Chalk  and  sugar  answer  a  similar  purpose  ;  but  the 
y  being  dissolved  with  the  oil,  renders  the  préparation  impure. 
are  pleased  to  find  that  the  lA>ndon  Collège,  in  the  édition  of  their 
73» 
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Pharmacopaeia  for  ie86«  reeofnise  tha  above  moi*  of' prspanng  dw  dii 
waten.  Âfier  directions  for  preparing  them  aeverally  by  distiUaùoD, 
ctate  that  "  Several  or  the  Distillu)  Waters  may  be  prepared  ia  i 
ahort  time,  whan  wanted  for  more  speedy  use,  by  carefally  rubbiag  a  di 
•f  any  distilled  oil  with  a  drachm  of  Carbonate  of  Magneaia,  aod  thei 
fomr  pmit  QImperial  meaaiire3  of  DisUUed  Water,  and  finaily  filterin 
liquor." 

AQUA  ACIDI    CARBONICl.    U.S.     Carbonit  Jîcid  f* 
Jirtijicial  Seltzer  fVater. 

*'  By  means  of  a  forcing  pump,  throw  into  a  snitable  receirer,  nearl; 
with  Water,  a  quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  eqoal  to  five  times  tbe  bulk 
Water.     Carbonic  Acid  ia  obtained  from  Marble  by  means  of  dilute  Si 
rie  Acid."  U.S. 

Thia  préparation,  which  is  pecaliar  to  the  United  Statea  Pharmact 
oonaiats  of  water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  Water  is  foi 
take  up  its  volume  of  thia  acid  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphère 
Dr.  Henry  ascertained  that  precisely  the  same  volitme  of  the  comp 
gae  is  absorbed  under  a  higher  pressure.  From  this  law,  the  bulk  taii 
M  constant,  the  quantity  being  différent  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  ( 
driven  into  a  given  space.  As  the  space  occopied  by  a  gas  is  invers 
the  compreseing  force,  it  foUows  that  the  quantity  of  the  acid  forced  in 
water  will  be  directly  aa  the  pressure.  A  double  pressure  will  force  ■ 
ble  quantity  into  a  given  space,  and,  therefore,  cause  a  double  quantity 
absorbed  ;  a  treble  pressure  will  drive  a  treble  quantity  into  the  same 
and  cause  its  absorption  ;  and  eo  on  for  higher  pressures,  the  btdk 
compretsed  gas  absorbed  alwaya  remaining  the  same.  From  the  prin 
above  laid  down  it  foUows,  that  to  saturate  water,  with  five  times  its  v 
of  carbonic  acid,  as  directed  in  the  formula,  it  mnstbe  subjected  toa  pr 
of  five  atmosphères  ;  and  this  is  about  the  strenglh  of  the  carbonic  acid 
manufacturée!  in  the  United  States. 

Carbonic  acid  water  is  familiarly  called  in  this  country  "  minerai  w 
and  *'  soda  water  ;"  the  latter  name,  originally  applied  to  the  prepi 
when  it  contained  a  small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  being  from 
continued  since  the  alkali  has  been  omitted.  As  it  is  largely  cons 
both  as  an  agreeable  beverage  and  as  a  medicine,  it  will  be  proper  to  j 
sketch  of  tbe  apparatus  usually  eraployed  in  its  préparation.  This  ce 
of  a  generator,  gasometer,  forcing-pump,  réservoir  or  fountain,  and  n 
rator.  The  generator  is  usually  forraed  of  a  wooden  tub  somewhat 
chum,  into  which  the  dilute  sulphnric  acid  is  put.  On  thia  is  luted  a 
cylindrical  wooden  vesael,  through  the  bottom  of  which  passes  a  w 
stirrer.  This  vessel  is  filled  with  marble  powder,  which,  by  the  mov 
of  the  stirrer,  is  made  gradually  to  fall  into  the  acid  below,  generatii 
carbonic  acid,  which  by  a  lead  pipe  is  condacted  into  the  gasometer. 
is  a  large  cylindrical  tub,  in  which  another  is  inverted  snspended 
pnlley.  As  aoon  as  the  gasometer  is  full,  which  sfaould  hâve  five  i 
times  the  capacity  of  the  réservoir,  the  opération  of  condensing  the  g» 
the  latter  is  commenced.  This  is  eiïected  by  a  condensing  pump,  the  i 
ber  of  which  is  made  to  communicate,  by  leaden  tubes  on  opposite 
with  the  gasometer  and  réservoir.  The  latter,  usually  called  the  fon 
is  a  very  strong  cylindrical  copper  vessel,  with  hemispherioal  exiren 
tinned  on  the  inside,  and,  before  receiving  the  carbonic  acid,  nearly 
with  water.  When  the  water  has  been  duly  charged  with  the  acid  | 
is  drawn  off,  as  it  is  wanted,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock  connected  with  i 
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pMsea  to  the  bottom  of  th«  reflei!r«<r;  The  tibe  majr  be  of  anjr  de* 
ength,  8o  as  to  draw  off  the  weter  at  a  distanc»  frotn  the  réservoir, 
pparatus  is  asoallj  placed  ia  the  cellar,  and  the  taibe  from  the  neser* 
made  (o  pais  throagh  the  âoor  and  counter  of  the  shop,  «nd  to  ter- 
in  e  stop-eock,  bj  meana  of  which  the  earbonio  acid  water  m&y  be 
off  at  pleasore.  In  order  to  hâve  the  liquid  cool  in  summer,  the  tab« 
16  cellar  generally  terminâtes  in  a  strong  metallic  vesael  of  convenient 
placed  uoder  the  counter  and  aurrounded  withJce,  andfcoin  this  veaMl 
«te  tttbe  penetrating  the  counter  proceede» 

acid  gas  for  the  imprégnation  of  the  water  ia  alwaye  obtained  front 
dust  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid;  thèse  being  the  cheepest  mate* 
I  the  purposBé  Chalk  mvy  also  be  used,  bat  is  objedionable  on  ae» 
if  its  communicating  an  unpleasant  smell  to  the  earbonic  acid.  When 
rie  acid  is  employed,  sulphate  of  lime  is  fbrmed,  wfaicfa  interfères  with 
ion  of  the  acid  ;.  andhence  it  is  neceseary  to  stlr  the  mixture  to  render 
;omposition  of  the-  carbonate  complète. 

nertiet.  Carbonic  acid  watt;r  is  a  sparkling  liquid,  possessiog' an  agrée» 
ungent,  acididous  taste.  It  reddens  litmus  feebly,,and  is  precipitated 
e-water.  Being  impregnated  «uth  a  large  quantity  of  the  acid  gas 
the  influence  of  pressure,  it.  effervesces  strongly  when  freed  from 
lU  Hence,  to  préserve  its  briskness,  it  shouid  be  kept  in  strong  welU 
footdes,  placed  inverted  in  a  cool  place.  Several  natural  waters  are 
imilar  mtare;  such  as  those  orSeltzeri  Spa,  and  Pyrmont;  but  the 
tl  water  bas  the  advantageof  a  stronger  impregnatioir  with  the  acidgas; 
lie  acid  water^  when  pure,  is  not  discoloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
ition  of  ammonia,  and  yields  no  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  soda  or 
anuret  of  potassium.  It  shouid  be  made  with  every  précaution  to 
metalKc  impnrity.  Hence  the  necessity  of  having  the  reeerroir  or 
n  well  tinned  on  the  inner  surface.  Even  with  this  précaution,  a 
naetallic  imprégnation  is  not  always  avoided,  especially  in  the  winter 
,  when  the  water  is  less  consumed  as  a  drink,  and,  therefore,  allowed 
ïin  longer  in  the  réservoir.  Glass  fountains  are  sometimes  used'  with 
âge  at  this  season;  and  a  patent  has  been  taken  out  for  a  stoneware 
n  enelosed  in  tinned  copper,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  a  good 
e.  When  leaden  tubes  are  employed  to  convey  the  wateri  •*  is  liable 
ontaminated  with  this  métal,  which  renders  it  deleterioos.  A  case  of 
pictonum  occurred  to  one  oP  the  authors,  arising  from  the  daily  MÉp  of 
itdranght  of  carbonic  acid  water  from  a  fountain  fumished  with'^mes 
I.  Tin  tubes  are  sometimes  employed,  enelosed  in  lead  ones  to  give 
itrength. 

borne  acid,  formerly  calléd  fixed  air,  is  a  colonrless  gas,  of  a  sligKtîy 
It  odour  and  acid  taste.  It  reddens  litmus  feebly,  and  combines  withr 
lie  bases,  forming  salts  called  carbonates,  from  which  it  is  ezpelled  by 
strong  acids.  It  eztinguishes  flame,  and  is  quickly  fatal  to  animale 
espired.  AU  kinds  of  fermented  liquors,  which  are  brisk  or  sparkling; 
s  Champagne,  cider,  porter,  &c.,  owe  thèse  properties  to  its  présence, 
gr.  is  1-52;  In  1823  it  was  liquefied  by  Faraday  by  a  pressure  of  36 
>heres,  and  in  I83Ssolidifîed  by  Thilorier,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
snerated  by  the  sudden  gasefaction  of  the  liquid  acid',  when  freed  from 
re.  It  is  composed  of  one  eq.  of  carbon  6,  and  two  of  oxygen  I&=22. 
i»onic  acid  gas  has  been  used  by  Professer  Mojon,  of  Genevs,  as  an 
)n  in  dysmenorrhœa  with  the  most  soothing  effects.  It  is  applied  by 
of  a  flexible  tube,  inserted  into  the  vagina,  and  proceeding  fVom  a 
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botde  contaraing  pièces  of  chalk  and  dilate  snipharie  acid.  The  applic 
is  continued  for  five  minutes,  and  repeated  several  times  a  day.  (Am.  J< 
o/tke  Med.  <Sct.,zxii.  469,  from  the  Bull.  Gin.  de  Thérap.) 

Médical  Propertie»  emd  Uêet,  Carbonic  acid  water  is  diaphoretic, 
retic,  and  anti-emetie.  It  forma  a  very  grateful  drink  to  fébrile  pati 
allaying  thirat,  lesseniog  naosea  and  gaatric  distress,  and  promotinj 
sécrétion  of  urine.  The  qaantity  taken  need  only  be  regulated  by  th< 
sonable  wishes  of  ihe  patient.  It  also  forma  a  very  convenient  vehici 
ihe  administration  of  magnesia,  the  earbonated  alkalies,  snlphate  of  magi 
and  the  saline  eathartica  generally  ;  rendering  thèse  medicines  less  ur 
sant  to  the  palate,  and,  in  irritable  states  of  the  stomach,  increaainj 
chanoea  of  their  being  retained.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  six  or 
iluidounces  will  be  suffieient. 

AQUA  ANETHI.  Lond.,  Ed.    DiU  Water. 

"  Take  of  Dill  [fruit^,  broised,  a  potmd  and  a  half;  Proof  Spirit . 
yhiidouncee}  ^aler  two  gallan»  [Impérial  measurel.  Distil  a  gallon."  l 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  the  same  qoantity  of  dill  and  bf  y 
with  threejhtidotmces  of  rectified  spirit,  mixes,  and  distils  a  gallon. 

This  is  seldom  if  ever  used  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

AQUA  CAMPHOR-iE.  U.  S.  Mistuka  Camphorje.  Lond, 
Dub.     Camphor  fValer. 

"  Take  of  Camphor  two  drachme;  A\co\m\forly  minîmt;  Carboni 
Magnesia  a  drachms  Distilled  Water  two  pints.  Rub  the  Camphor 
-wi^  the  Alcohol,  afterwards  with  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  and  lastly 
the  Water  gradually  added  ;  then  filter  ihrough  paper."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  half  a  drachm  of  camphor,  ten  minm 
rectified  spirit,  and  a  pint  [Impérial  measurej]  of  water  ;  rubs  the  cani 
first  with  the  spirit,  and  then  with  the  water  gradually  added  ;  and  il 
through  linen.  The  Dublin  Collège  orders  a  scruple  of  camphor,  ten  ^ 
of  alcohol,  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and,  instead  of  the  carbonate  of  magr 
ha^  em  otmee  of  sugar;  snd  complètes  the  process  as  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopœia.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  a  scruple  of  canspho: 
half  an  oun^e  of  sugar,  well  rubbed  togelher,  to  be  beat,  with  half  an  c 
of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  into  a  smooth  pulp  ;  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.3  of  \ 
to  be  gradually  added,  and  the  mixture  to  be  stjrained. 

In  ail  thèse  procewses  the  object  is  to  eâect  a  solution  of  the  cam] 
Water  is  capable  of  dissolving  but  a  small  proportion  of  this  principle 
the  quantity  varies  with  the  method  employed.  The  London  prepar 
is  very  feeble.  Made  according  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  proce 
one  pint  of  the  water  contains  less  than  twenty  grains  of  camphor  ;  < 
our  own  officinal  préparation  contains  about  fifty  grains  to  the  pint,  or  1 
than  three  grains  to  the  fluidounce.  {Joum.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pha 
iv.  13.)  The  différence  is  attributable  to  the  minute  division  eflTecled  it 
camphor  by  trituration  with  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  is  aftertn 
separated  by  filtration.  The  use  of  the  alcohol  is  simply  to  break  i 
the  cohésion  of  the  camphor,  and  enable  it  to  be  more  easily  pulver 
l'he  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  is  much  préférable  to  the  oti 
as  it  aâbrds  a  permanent  solution  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  employed 
a  view  to  the  influence  of  the  camphor  on  the  System  ;  while  the  Bi 
préparations  hâve  little  more  than  the  flavour  of  the  narcotic,  and  are  fit 
for  vehicles  of  other  medicines.  The  camphor  is  separated  by  a  solutic 
pure  potassa,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Paris,  by  sulphate  of  magnesia 
several  other  salts. 
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ophor  water  is  chiefly  ernployed  in  low  fevers  and  typhoid  diseases 
ed  with  restlessness,  slight  delirium,  or  other  symptoins  of  nervous 
^ment  or  debility.  It  is  used  also  to  allay  utérine  after-pains.  It  has 
Ivantage  over  camphor  in  subitance,  that  the  latter  is  wiih  difllculty 
ired  by  the  liquora  of  the  etomsch  ;  but  it  is  net  applicable  to  cases 
I  very  large  doseï  of  the  medicine  are  reqiiired.  It  is  usually  given  in 
«eofone  or  two  tablespoonfuls  repeated  every  hour  or  two  hours. 

W. 

lUA  CARUI.  Lond.,  Dub.     Caraway  Water. 
B  London  Collège  prépares  thia  in  the  same  manner  as  Dill  ffafer. 
flqua  Anethi.)   The  IhAHn  Collège  takes  a  pound  of  bruised  caraway 
and  suiiicient  water  to  prevent  empyreuma,  and  distils  a  gallon. 
'away  water  has  the  flavour  and  pungency  of  the  seeds,  but  is  not  used 
I  country.  W. 

iUA  CASSIS.  £rf.     Water  of  Cassîa. 

'ake  of  Cassia-bark,  bruised,  eighleen  ounces  ;  Water,  two  gallons 
^ial  measure^  ;  Rectifîed  Spirit  threejluidouncea.  JMix  thern  together, 
istil  oâf  one  gallon."  £d. 

s  distinction  between  caasia  an4  cinnamon  is  not  recognised  in  our 
lacopœia;  so  that  this  préparation  would  rank  as  a  variety  of  cinnamon 
.  (See  ÂqiM  Cinnamomi.)  W. 

IVA  CHLORINII.  Dub.  Chlori.vei  Aqua.  Ed.  Chlorine 
•r. 

ake  of  dried  Muriate  of  Soda  one  hundred  parts  ;  Oxide  of  Manganèse 
parti;  Sulphuric  Acid  eigttty-seven  parts  ;  Water  one  hiindred  arul 
y-four  part».  Âdd  the  Acid  gradually  to  the  Water,  and  when  the  mix- 
as  grown  cold,  pour  it  on  the  Muriate  of  Soda  and  Oxide  of  Manganèse, 
îA  to  fine  powder,  well  mized,  and  put  into  a  retort.  Then  with  a 
r  apparatUB  and  a  moderate  beat  gradually  increased,  transmit  the  gas 
ing  from  the  mixture  through  two  hundred  parts  of  Distilled  Water; 
)eration  being  concluded  as  soon  as  the  effervescence  in  the  retort  has 
1.  Chlorine  Water  should  be  kepl  in  well-stopped  glass  bottles,  and  in 
e  impervious  to  the  rays  of  Hght."  Diib. 

'ake  of  Muriate  of  Soda  gixly  grains;  Sulphuric  Acid  (commercial) 
tùdrachma  (^Impérial  meaanrej;  Red  Oxide  of  Lead  three  hundred  and 
'çrairuf  Water  eightjbjàdounces  [Imp.  meas.].  Triturale  the  Muriate 
da  and  Oxide  together;  put  them  into  the  Water  contained  in  a  botile 
1  glasa  stopper;  add  the  Acid;  agitate  occasionally  till  the  Red  Oxide 
les  almosl  ail  whita.  AUow  the  insoluble  matter  to  subside  before  using 
\M\A."  Ed, 

ese  formulée  are  intended  to  fumish  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorine  in 
.  The  materials  ernployed  by  the  Dublin  Collège  are  those  usually 
for  generaiing  chlorine;  and  this,  as  it  is  cxtricated  in  a  gascons  state, 
aed  into  »  portion  of  water,  with  a  view  to  its  being  absorbed.  Muriate 
la  is  the  ebloride  of  sodium^  of  modem  chemists.  Tins,  when  acted  on 
lute  sulphuric  acid  and  deutozide  of  manganèse  is  decomposed,  the 
ne  is  extricated,  aod  the  sodium  and  deutoxide  of  manganèse,  having 
conTerted,  by  a  transfer  of  oxygen  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  into 
tnd  protoxide,  unité  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  form  sniphate  of  soda 
ilphate  of  protoxide  of  manganèse,  which  remain  behind.  The  water 
led  to  receive  the  gaa  is  most  conveniently  placed  in  a  Wolfe's  bottle, 
cted  with  a  common  bottle  containing  milk  of  lime,  to  absorb  any 
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exMM  of  cUorine,  whieh  might  otherwin  produce  inconTenience  bj 
escape. 

The  Edinburgh  procem  difien  from  the  Dublin  in  forming  tfae  solu 
in  the  liquid  way,  avoiding  the  transmission  of  the  gas  from  one  vem( 
another.  Red  ozide  of  lead  ia  substituted  for  the  deutoxide  of  mangan 
and  perforras  the  same  part  in  the  play  of  affinilies.  It  oxidizes  the  sodi 
and  is  itaelf  reduced  to  the  atate  of  protoxide.  The  chlorine  ii  set  free 
dissolved  by  the  water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  forma  wilh  the  soda,  sulp 
of  soda  which  remains  in  solution,  and  with  the  protoxide  of  lead,  sulp 
of  protoxide  of  lead  which  is  precipitated.  The  action  is  completed  in 
course  of  a  few  hours,  and  the  sulphate  of  lead  having  subsided,  the  sa 
Datant  liquid  forma  an  aqoeoas  solution  of  chlorihe,  containing  a  little 
phate  of  soda. 

Propertie*.  The  Dublin  chlorine  water  bas  a  pale  yellowish-green  col 
an  astringent  taste,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  gas.  Like  gaseous  c 
rine,  it  destroys  vegetable  coloiirs.  When  cooled  to  about  the  free 
point,  it  forms  deep-yellow  crystaliine  plates,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  c 
rine.  At  the  température  of  50°,  it  contains  about  twice  its  volume  of 
It  is  decomposed  by  light,  wii^the  production  of  muriatic  acid. 


the  évolution  of  oxygen,  and  hence^ust  be  kept  in  a  dark  place. 
Edinburgh  préparation  difiers  from  the  Dublin  only  in  containing  a  s 
portion  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  not  thought  to  interfère  with  its  a 
cinal  properties. 

Cfiîoriru  is  an  elementary  gaseous  fluid,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour, 
eharacteristic  and  disagreeable  smell  and'  taste.  It  is  a  supporter  of  com 
tion.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  2-47,  and  équivalent  number  35-42.  It  is  irrespic 
when  nndiluted.  When  the  attempt  is  made  to  breathe  it,  even  n 
dihited,  it  excites  cough  and  a  sensé  of  suffocation,  and  causes  a  disch 
from  the  nostrils  resembling  coryza.  When  breathed  in  considérable  qi 
tities,  it  produces  spitting  of  blood,  violent  pains,  and  sometimes  death. 
has  been  recommended  in  minute  doses,  by  Gannal,  in  chronic  bronci 
and  pulmonary  consumption,  exhibiled  by  inhalation  four  or  six  times  a  i 
Its  first  effect  is  to  produce  some  dryness  of  the  fauces,  with  increased 
pectoration  for  a  time,  followed  ultimately  with  diminution  of  the  sputa, 
amendment.  Dr.  Ghristison  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  observed  tl 
résulte  in  chronic  catarrh  ;  and  in  consumption,  both  he  and  Dr.  Ellio 
hâve  witnessed  the  temporary  melioration  of  the  symptoms  from  ehlo 
inhalations,  such  as  they  hâve  never  obtained  by  any  other  means.  ' 
liquid  in  the  inhaler  may  be  formed  of  water  containing  from  ten  to  th 
drope  of  chlorine  water,  or  of  chlorinated  lime  dissolved  in  forty  part 
water,  to  which  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  added  each  time 
inhalation  is  practised  ;  the  inhaler  being  placed  in  water,  heated  to  al 
100°.    For  a  notice  of  iodine  inhalation»,  see  page  396. 

Médical  Propertita  and  Uiea.  Chlorine  water  is  stimulant  and  anti 
tic.  It  has  been  used  in  typhus,  and  chronic  affections  of  the  liver;  but 
diseases  in  which  it  has  been  most  extoUed  are  scarlatina  and  maligi 
sorethroat.  Extemally  it  may  be  used,  duly  diluted,  as  a  gargle  in  pu 
sorethroat,  as  a  wash  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers  and  canceious  sores,  am 
a  local  bath  in  diseases  of  the  liver;  though  for  the  latter  pnrpose,  the  ni 
muriatic  acid,  Ivhich  is  in  effect  a  solution  of  chlorine,  is  usually  emploi 
As  it  dépends  upon  chlorine  for  its  aetivity,  its  médical  properties  coini 
generally  with  thoee  of  chlorinated  lime,  chlorinated  soda,  and  nitromnri 
acid,  under  which  heads  they  are  more  particularly  given.  (See  i 
Chlorinata,  lAquor   Sodx   Chlorinatm,  and  Jieidutn  Mtromuriatieu 
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is  from  one  to  fo 
[JA  CINNAMOMI.   U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.      Cinnamon 


«e  of  cblorine  water  is  from  one  to  foor  fluidrachms,  proj^rly  di' 

B. 


ke  of  oil  of  Cinnamoa  half  a  Jhiidrachm  ;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

irachm}  Distilled  water  two  pint».     Rub  the  oilof  CinnamoD  firat 

e  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  then  «ith  the  Water  gradaaily  added,  and 

rough  paper."  U.  S. 

ke  of  Cinnamon,  bruised,  a  pound  and  a  htdf,  or  Oil  of  Cinnamon 

iehm»s  ProofSpirit  aevenySim/ounce»;  Water/u>o  ^atfon«  [Impérial 

el.     Distil  a  gallon."  Lond. 

JJtMin  Collège  takes  a  pound  of  cinnamon  bruised,  and  macerated 

17  in  water,  or  three  draclan»  of  the  oil,  and,  with  6u£Scient  water  to 

;  empyreama,  distils  a  gallon.    The  Edinburgh  Collège  prépares  this 

nnamon  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Water  of  Cassia. 

Iiese  processes,  that  of  the  United  Siates  Pharmacopceia  is  decidedly 

ble,  as  much  easier  than  the  others,  and  affording  a  product  in  every 

equal,  if  not  superior.  Cinnamon  water  is  a  favourite  vehicle  with 
tractitioners  for  other  less  pleasant  medicines;  but  should  be  used 
sly  in  inâammatory  affections.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  suffi- 
strong  when  diluted  with  an  eqnal  measure  of  water. 
Prep.  Mistura  Crette,  V.  S.,  Lond.}  Mistura  Guaiaci,  Lond.,  Ed.; 
i  Spiritfts  Vini  Gallici,  Lond.  W. 

[JA  FLORUM  AURANTII.  Lond.    AtjRANTn  Aqua.  Ed. 
rc  Flower  JVater. 

ke  of  Orange  Flowers  ten  pounds;  Proof  Spirit  leven  Jluidowicea f 
two  gallon»  [Impérial  measore].     Distil  a  gallon."  Lond, 
I  ia  placed  by  the  'Edinburgh  Collège  in  their  Materia  Medica  list, 
e  following  explanation  : — "  Distilled  water  of  the  flowers  of  Citrus 
s,  and  sometimes  of  Citrus  Aurantium." 
ige  flower  water  is  not  prepared  in  this  part  of  the  United  States^ 

the  flowers  might  be  imported  for  the  purpose,  if  preTioosIy  incor- 
I  with  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  their  weight  of  common  sait.  It 
i  in  Italy  and  France,  and  the  flowers  of  the  bilter  orange  are  pre- 
as  yielding  the  most  fragrant  product.    It  is  nearly  colourless,  though 

of  a  pale  yellowish  tint.    In  conséquence  of  being  kept  in  copper 

it  is  apt  to  contain  metatlic  impurity.  This  is  chiefly  carbonate  of 
lerived  from  the  lead  used  as  a  solder  to  join  the  sheets  of  copper. 
dinburgh  Collège,  therefore,  directs  that  it  should  not  be  affected  by 
retted  hydrogen,  which,  if  either  lead  or  copper  were  présent,  would 
lown  a  dark  precipitate.  Much  colour,  an  offensive  odour,  or  mould- 
i^ould  indicate  impurity  derived  from  the  flowers  in  the  process  of 
tion.  Orange  flower  water  is  used  exclusively  as  a  perfume.  W. 
UA  FŒNICULI.    U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Fennel  Water. 

U.S.  Pharmacopceia  directs  this  to  be  prepared  from  Oil  of  Fennel, 
same  manner  as  cinnamon  water.  (See  Aqua  Cinnamomi.) 

London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges  prépare  it  in  the  same  manner  aa 
ter  (see  AqxM  Anethi);  the  Dublin  Collège,  in  the  same  manner  as 
y  water  (see  Jlgua  Carui).  ■  \ 

lel  water  is  an  agreeable  vehide  for  other  medicines,  and  usefol  wfaea 
aromatic  is  indicated.  W. 
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AQUA  LAURO-CERASI.  Ed.,  Dub.     Cherry -laurel  Wat 

»  Take  of  Fresh  Leavea  of  Cherry-laurel,  a  pound  ;  Water  two  pinti 
«  luUf  [Impérial  meMure];  Compound  Spirit  or  Lavender  an  ounce.  < 
dowD  the  Leaves,  mix  ihem  with  ihe  Water,  distiloffone  pint  [Imp.  me 
agitate  the  distiUed  liqnid  well,  filter  k  if  any  inilkioesa  remain  afler  s 
seconds  of  reat,  and  then  add  the  Lavender  apiriU"  £d. 

"  Take  of  Freah  Leavea  of  Cherry  Laurel  a  pound;  Water  thret) 
Distil  a  pint,  and,  inatead  of  Rectified  Spirit,  add  of  Compound  Spi 
Lavender  an  ounee."  Dub. 

Acoording  lo  M.  Garot,  the  proportion  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  cherry •! 
water  dépends  upon  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  diatillation  is  perfor 
the  leaves  yielding  not  more  than  balf  as  much  in  April,  as  in  the  midi 
July.  {Armucàrt  de  Thérap.  1843,  p,  45.)  The  use  of  compound  sp 
lavender,  instead  of  alcohol,  is  in  order  to  impart  eolour  to  the  prepan 
and  thus  prevent  it  from  being  mistaken  for  common  water.  It  iseaip: 
in  Europe  as  a  sédative  narcotic,  identical  in  ils  propertiea  with  a  ( 
solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  but  ia  of  very  uocertain  strength.  The 
is  from  thirty  miniras  to  a  fluidracbm.  ^ 

AQUA  MENTH-fi  PIPERITiE.  U.  &,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
permint  fVater. 

This  is  prepared,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  from  the  oîl  oi 
permint,  in  the  manner  directiéd  for  cinnamon  water.  (See  Aqua  Gnnam' 

*'  Take  of  Peppermint,  dried,  two  pound»,  or  Oil  of  Peppermint, 
drachnu}  Proof  Spirit  seven  fiwidouncts  ;  Water  two  gallon»  [lm| 
ineasure].  Distil  a  gaOon.  When  the  fresh  herb  is  used  the  quantity  si 
be  doubled."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  Cottege  mizes  four  pound*  .of  fresh  or  two  of  dry 
permint,  two  g^on»  [Imp.  meas.3  of  water,  and  three  Jhddounce»  o< 
tiâed  spirit,  and  distils  a  gallon.  The  Dublin  Collège  proœeds  as  ii 
instance  of  Caraway  Water,  employing  a  pound  and  a  Aa/^  of  the  herl 
simply  distils  a  mixture  of  three  drachms  of  ttie  oil  and  a  gallon  oi  water. 

AQUA  MENTHiE  PULEGII.     Lond.    Aqua  Pulboii. 
Dub.    Pennyroyal  Water. 

This  is  preftared  from  the  Européen  pennyroyal  or  its  oil,  précise! 
Ihe  manner  directed  by  the  British  Collèges  for  peppermint  water.  It  i 
used  in  this  eountry,  as  we  hâve  not  the  plant.  A  water  prepared  fron 
ffedeoma  ptdegioide»,  or  American  pennyroyal,  might  be  substitnted. 

Pennyroyal  water  is  employed  for  the  same  parposes  as  those  of  pe| 
mint  and  spearmint 

Off.Prèp.  Mistora  Ammoniaci,  Dub.;  Mistura  Assafœtidœ,  Diû).    \ 

AQUA  MENTHiE  VIRIDIS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Sp 
mint  Water. 

This  is  prepared,  according  to  the  U.S.  Pharmacopceia,  from  the  oil  ofs] 
mint,  in  the  manner  dhrected  for  cinnamon  water.  (See  Aqua  CUnnamc 

By  the  British  Collèges  it  is  prepared  in  the  manner  directed  by  thei 
peppermint  water. 

The  two  mint  waters  are  among  the  most  grateful  and  most  employt 
this  dass  of  préparations.  Together  with  cinnamon  water,  they  are  ubi 
this  eountry,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  ail  others,  as  the  vehicle  of  medii 
given  in  the  form  of  mixture.  They  serve  not  only  to  conceal  or  qualif; 
taste  of  other  medicinea,  but  also  to  coonteract  their  nanseAtig  propei 
Peppermint  water  is  generally  thought  to  hâve  a  more  pleasant  flavour 
that  of  spearmint,  bat  some  prefer  the  latter.    Their  effecis  are  the  si 
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[JA  PICIS  LIQUIDA.  Dub.    Tar  fVaUr. 
ike  of  Tar  tun  pint»)  Water  a  gallon.     Mix,  stirring  with  a  wooden 
fifteen  minoles  ;  then,  after  the  Tar  ahall  hâve  aubaided,  «train  the 
and  keep  it  in  weli  stopped  bottles."  Dub. 

er  takes  from  tar  a  small  portion  of  acetic  acid,  empyrenniatic  oil,  and 
18  matter,  acquiring  a  sharp  empyreumaiic  taste,  and  the  colour  of 
a  wine.  Thus  impregnated  it  is  stimulant  and  diuretic;  and,  thongh 
«nt  litde  used,  waa  formerly  bigbiy  extolled  as  a  remedy  in  pulmo- 
>ntuinption.  It  may  be  given  with  occasional  advantagé  in  chronie 
al  affections,  and  complaints  of  ihe  urinary  passages.  From  one  to 
its  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  is  also  nsed  as  a  wash 
mie  cutaneous  affections.  W. 

UA  PIMENTA.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.    Pimento  Water. 
ike  of  Pimento,  bruised,  a  pmmd,  or  Oil  of  Pimento  tioo  drachm»; 
Spirit  teoen  Jltndounces;  Water  two  gailoru  [Impérial  meaflure3. 
i  gallon."  IJond. 

Edinburgh  Collège  mixes  a  pound  of  bruised  pimento,  two  gallon» 
meas.]  of  water  and  three  Jhàdounce»,  of  recti&ed  spirit,  and  distila 
n.  The  Dublin  Collège  distils  a  gallon  from  half  a  pound  of  pimento, 
isly  bruised,  and  macerated  for  twenty-four  hoore  in  a  pint  of  water, 
lea  care  that  sufficieni  water  shall  remain  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
ento  water  is  brownish  when  iirst  distilled,  and  upon  standing  depositi 
n  résinons  sédiment.  It  is  used  as  a  carminative  in  the  dose  of  one 
flaidoances.  W. 

UA  ROS-iE.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Rose  Water. 
ike  of  Fresh  Hundred-leaved  Roses  eight  poundsj  Water  two  gai' 
Mix  them  and  distil  a  gallon."  U.  S. 

Dublin  Collège  orders  a  gallon  of  the  water  to  be  distilled  from  eight 
I  of  the  petals.  The  Jjondon  Collège  takes  ten  pound»  of  roses, 
ffuidounces  of  proof  spirit,  and  ^100  gallons  [Impérial  raeasurel  of 
and  distils  a  gallon.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  proceeds  as  the  Lon- 
ibstituting  <Âree^i'(foimcM  of  rectified  spirit  for  seren  of  proof  spirit; 
ds  the  foUowing  notice.  "  The  pelais  should  be  preferred  when  fresh; 
ilso  answers  well  to  use  those  which  hâve  been  preserred  by  beating 
rith  twice  their  weight  of  muriale  of  soda." 

lould  be  observed  that,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  United  States  Phar- 
œia,  the  term  "  Roses"  implies  only  the  petals  of  the  flower.  Thèse 
ected  in  the  récent  state  ;  but  it  is  said  that  when  preaerved  by  being 
orated  with  one-third  of  their  weight- ofeora mon  sait,  they  retain  their 
and  afford  a  water  equally  fragrant  with  that  prepared  from  the  fresh 
Rose  water  is  sometimes  made  by  distilling  togetber  water  and  the 
roses. 

en  properly  prepared,  it  has  the  delightful  perfurae  of  the  rose  in  great 
ion.  It  is  most  successfully  made  on  a  large  scale.  Like  the  oiher 
d  waters  it  is  liable  to  spoil  when  kept;  and  the  alcohol  which  i« 
to  préserve  it  is  incompatible  with  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  tha 
is  applied,  and  is  even  said  to  cender  it  sour  by  promoting  the  acetous 
itation.  It  is  beat,  therefore,  to  avoid  4his  addition,  and  to  snbstitute  a 
I  distillation.  This  distilled  water  is  chiefly  employed  on  aceount  of 
isant  odour  in  collyria  and  other  lotions.  It  is  whoUy  desiitute  of 
ng  propQilies,  nnless  when  il  contains  alcohol. 
Prtp.  Confectio  Ross,  U.  S.;  M istura  Ferri  Composita,  V.  S.,  Lond., 
^ub.j  Mist.  Moschi,  Lond.;  Ung.  Âquœ  Roste,  U.  S.\  W. 
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AQUA  SAMBUCÎ.  Lond.,  JSd.    Êtder  ffater. 

"  T»ke  of  Elder  Flowen  ten  pmouh,  or  of  Oil  of  Eléer  (in>  dtaehm»; 
Proof  Spirrt  »twn  Jhàdounee»  )  Watet  Im»  gaUoM  ([Imperiei  measore}. 
Distil  a  gallon."  Lond. 

The  Edvnbmrgk  CoUege  raixM  Un  poimds  of  the  fresh  flowers,  iwo  gai- 
htu  [Irap.  meas.]  of  waMr«  aod  thtee  Jhddomuéi  of  Mcûied  «pirit,  aad 
diatils  a  gallon. 

Elder  flowera  yisld  very  little  oil  upon  distillatioti  \  and  if  the  watet  be 
needed,  H  may  be  beat  préparai  from  the  flowere.  Ib  ihM  eountty  it  is  not 
uaed.  W. 

ARGENTUM; 
Préparations  of  Silver» 

ARGENTI  CYANDRETUM.  U.S.  Akobhti  CrAirïDtJM.  Lond. 
Cyanuret  of  Silver.     Cyanide  of  Sitver. 

•'  Take  df  Nitrate  of  Silver  f^ten  drachm*  ;  Hydrocyanie  Add,  Dia- 
tilled  Water,  each,  a  jnnt.  Having  dissolTed  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  the 
Water,  add  tlie  Hydrocyanie  Acid  and  mix  them.  Wash  the  précipitait 
with  Distilled  Water  and  dry  iu"  U.  S. 

The  LondoH  formula  is  the  aame  as  that  above  given,  which  was  adopted 
ftom  the  LoRdon  Pharmaoopœia,  merely  adjusting  the  proportions  to  Mit 
liw  U.S.  officinal  meaaure,  instead  of  the  Impérial  measure. 

This  préparation  was  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  and 
afterwards  into  that  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpoae  of  beinp  ussd  in 
the  extemporaneous  préparation  of  dilnted  hydrocyanie  aeid.  (See  page 
786.)  Ita  formation  is  a  case  of  double  décomposition  between  the  ozide 
•f  silver  of  the  nitrate,  and  the  hydrocyanie  aoid,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  water,  and  a  wbite  curdy  precipitate  of  cyanuret  or  cyanide  of  stlver. 

Properlie».  Cyanuret  of  silver  is  a  tasteless  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water  and  cold  nitric  aeid,  but  readily  soluble,  with  décomposition,  ia  that 
acid  when  boiling  hot.  It  is  deeomposed  by  mnriatie  acid,  «xhaling  llM 
odour  of  hydrocyanie  acid.  It  is  not  solnble  in  potassa  or  soda,  but  readiy 
so  in  ammonia.  When  well  dried,  it  is  resolved  by  a  red  beat  into  Bilver  and 
cyanogen  gas  ;  but  when  it  centaine  water,  it  yields  hydrocyanie  aoid  and 
'  cyanogen,  the  reeidue  being  silver  mixçd  with  charcoal.  It  consista  of  «ne 
«q.  of  cyanogen  26,  and  one  of  silver  I08>»134.     It  haa  no  médical  ««m. 

Off.  Pnp.  Acidum  Hydrocyanieum,  U.  S.,  Lend.  B, 

ARGENTI  NITRAS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Éd.  AhoïStx  NmtAS 
FvsTTM.  Dub.    Nitrate  of  Sitver.    Lunar  Caustie. 

"  Take  of  Silver,  in  small  pièces,  an  ountx  ;  Nitric  kàdJtbe^fiuidnÈeim»  ; 
Distilled  water  ttao  fhàdovuice».  Mix  the  aoid  with  the  Water,  and  dis- 
aalTe  the  Silver  in  the  mixtnre  on  a  sand-bath  ;  then  g;râdaalty  inerease  tbe 
heat,  80  that  the  resulting  sait  may  be  dried.  Melt  %is  in  a  cmeible  oveT 
«  gentle  fire,  and  continue  the  beat  nntil  ebidlition  ceases  ;  then  immediaieiy 
pour  it  into  suitable  monlds."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Silver  an  otmce  and  a  htdf;  Nitrie  Acid  a  ^^addotmatîtap^ 
fiai  measnre^;  Distilled  Water  two  fkddottnca  [Imp.  meas.].  Mix  tlM 
Nitrie  Acid  with  the  water,  and  dissolve  tfae  Silver  in  them  on  a  sand-bath. 
Then  inerease  the  beat  gradually  that  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  may  be  dried. 
Melt  this  in  a  crucible  with  a  slow  fire,  until,  the  water  being  ezpeUed, 
•bultilOB  has  oeased  ;  then  immediately  pour  it  into  proper  moulcfa."  Lani. 
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l'aies  of  pare  Stlver  an  otmce  and  a  half}  Pore  Nitrie  Àcid  a  fitàé- 
(^Imperial  measura]  ;  Distilled  Water  two  Jbiidounces  [Imp.  meaa.^. 
the  Aeid  and  Water,  add  the  Silver,  and  dissolve  it  wittï  the  aid  of  n 
I  fa«at;  SncreaM  tfae  heat  gradaallj  till  a  dry  sait  be  obtained  ;  fuse  the 
I  an  nrthenware  or  porcelain  oracible,  and  pour  the  fascd  matter  into 
iiould«,  previously  heated  and  greased  slightly  with  tallow.  Preserre 
"odiKt  kl  glass  veasels."  £d. 

>i8soive  Silver  in  Dilated  Nitrie  Aoid  (jin  the  manner  directed  in  the 
lia  for  Cryatala  of  Nitrtde  of  Silver]  ;  then  eraporate  the  edntion  to 
«s.  Melt  the  ratiduinn,  placed  in  a  crucible,  over  a  «low  fire;  thrn 
it  ont  into  proper  moulds,  and  keep  it  in  a  glass  bottle."  Dub. 
ring  the  solotion  of  silver  in  nitrie  aeid,  part  of  the  acid  is  decomposed 
litric  oxide  which  is  given  off  and  becomea  red  fume*  hy  contact  wilH 
Biosphère,  and  oxygen  which  ozidiies  the  silver.  The  oxide  formed 
mmbinea  with  the  remainder  of  the  acid,  and  générâtes  the  nitrate  of 
ia  solution.  Tlie  water  is  next  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  sait  fnsed 
aat  into  little  eylinders  about  the  size  of  a  qniit.  The  silver  should  be 
and  the  acid  diloted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  action.  If  tfae 
contain  coppcr,  the  solution  will  bave  a  greenieh  tint,  not  disappear- 
1  tfae  application  ef  heat;  and,  if  a  minute  portion  of  gold  be  présent,  it 
«  left  uadissolved  as  a  black  powder.  Tfae  acid  aiso  should  be  pure, 
wmmercial  nitrie  acid,  as  ttfrequendy  contains  both  muriatic  and  sul- 
c  acids,  shoald  never  be  osed  in  thia  process.     The  nauriatic  acid  gives 

0  an  insoluble  chioride,  and  tfae  sulphurie,  to  the  sparingly  solnble 
»le  of  «Bver.  In  th*  donner  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœios 
ilric  aeid  was  osed  in  ezcess;  but  it  was  reduced  to  the  proper  propor- 
ipon  the  revision  of  those  works  in  1836  and  1839.  As  the  sait  sinke 
.  common  cracible,  tfae  fusion  should  be  performed  in  one  of  potcelain, 
Bomoiended  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  the  size  of  which  should  be 
ient  to  hold  five  or  six  times  tfae  quantity  of  tfae  dry  sait  operated  on, 
1er  to  prevent  its  overflowing  in  conséquence  of  the  ebnllition.    Some- 

small  portions  of  tfae  liquid  are  apirted  ont;  and  tfae  operator  sfaooM 

1  fais  guard  against  this  occurrence.     When  the  mass  flows  like  oil,  it 
npletely  Aised,  and  ready  to  be  poured  into  the  moulds.    Thèse  should 
armed,  but  not  greased   as  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège;  ae 
B  fumisbea  organLc  matter  wfaich  partial ly  décomposes  tfae  ealt. 
operdea.    Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  white  sait,  having  an  intensely  mctnilir, 

taste.  As  prepared  by  tfae  above  process,  it  is  in  tfae  form  of  hard, 
s  sticks,  at  fifst  white,  but  becoming  gray  and  more  or  less  dark  under 
iflaenee  of  light,  owing  to  the  réduction  of  the  silver,  effected  probably 
ganic  matter  or  «nlphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  (he  atmosphère, 
the  ehange  does  not  dépend  on  the  sole  action  of  light  bas  been  proved 
x.  Scanlan,  who  finds  tfaat  nitrate  of  silver,  in  a  clean  glass  tube  her- 
ally  sealed,  undergoes  no  ehange  by  exposore  to  light;  while  on  the 

hand  it  is  known  tfaat  tfae  eolution  of  nitrate  of  «ilver  is  discolonred 
e  iBOst  niaute  portion  of  organic  raatter,  of  which  it  is  a  délicate  test, 
finity  for  animal  matter  is  evinced  by  its  forming  definite  compoOnds 

albumen  and  fibrin.  The  surface  of  the  sticks  often  becomes  dark 
red  and  nearly  black,  and  when  they  are  broken  across,  ifaey  exhibit 
stalline  fraeture  with  a  radiated  surface.     Nitrate  of  silver  is  soloble 

owB  weigbt  of  cold  water,  and  in  four  parts  of  alcohol.  When  pér- 
'  pure  it  is  whc^ly  soluble  in  distilled  water;  but  eren  good  samples  of 
ised  sait  will  not  totally  dissolve,  a  very  ecanty  black  powder  being  left 
laced  silver,  acisiof  from  the  aalt  having  been  exposed  to  too  high  a  heat 
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in  fnsion.  Its  solotion  «tains  the  skin  of  an  indelible  black  ooToar.  1 
exposed  to  beat  it  foses  at  420°,  and  at  about  600°  undergoea  decompo 
with  évolution  of  oxygen  and  nitroua  acid,  and  réduction  of  the  métal, 
atatement  explaina  why  it  is  neceaaary  to  guard  againat  the  application 
high  a  beat  during  the  fusion  of  the  aalt.  Nitrate  of  ailTer  is  incomi 
with  airoost  ail  spring  and  river  water,  on  account  of  the  common  sait  u 
contained  in  it;  with  soluble  chlorides;  wiih  sniphnrie.  hjdrosulp 
muriatic,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  their  sait*  ;  with  the  alkalies  and  the 
bonates;  with  lime-water;  and  with  astringent  vegetable  infusions.  I 
anhydrous  sait,  and  consista  of  one  eq.of  nitric  acid  64  and  one  of  pro 
of  silver  116=170. 

Jmpuriliet  and  Ttttt.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  liable  to  eontain  free 
from  having  been  exposed  to  too  high  a  beat,  the  nitrates  of  lea 
oopper  from  the  impurity  of  the  silver  dissolved  in  the  acid,  and  niti 
'potassa  from  fraudulent  admixture.  Free  silver  will  be  left  undiseolvc 
black  powder,  afier  the  action  of  distilled  water.  A  very  slight  resi 
this  kind  is  hardly  avoidable  ;  but  if  there  be  mnch  fVee  silver,  it  will  be  i 
by  the  surface  of  a  fresh  fracture  of  one  of  the  aticks  presenting  an  nnv 
dark-gray  colour.  {Chriatiton.)  A  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  < 
flhould  throw  down  the  whole  of  the  silver  as  a  white  curdy  précipitât 
nothing  besides.  This  precipitate  should  be  entirely  solubls  in  ami 
If  not  entirely  soluble,  the  insoluble  part  is  probably  chloride  of  lei 
the  supernatant  liquld,  after  the  removal  of  the  above-mentioned  preci 
be  discoloured  or  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  fact  sho 

{>resence  of  metallic  matier,  which  is  probably  copper  or  some  remi 
ead,  or  both.  In  order  to  detect  nitre,  a  solution  of  the  snspected  sait  '. 
be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid  in  excess  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
iDove  the  silver,  and  olher  metals  if  they  happen  to  be  présent.  The  I 
solution,  if  the  sait  be  pare,  will  entirely  evaporate  by  beat;  if  it  c 
aitre,  this  will  be  left,  easily  recognizable  by  its  properties  as  a  nitrate, 
impurity  sometimes  exists  in  nitrate  of  silver  in  large  amount,  varyii 
eording  to  différent  statements,  from  10  to75  per  cent.  According 
Christison,  it  may  be  suspected  if  the  sticks  présent  a  colourless  fractt 
test  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia for  indicating  impurity  in 
of  silver,  withoul  determining  its  nature.  It  dépends  upen  the  fact  tli 
pure  sait  requires  for  its  conversion  into  chloride,  a  given  qnantit 
muriate  or  chloride  ;  and  that  if  a  litlle  less  than  this  quantity  be  u 

Srecipitate  it,  the  supernatant  liquid  will  be  precipitable  by  more  of  tli 
low  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  the  impure  sait,  uniess  its  impui 
minute.  In  applying  this  test,  the  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  that  29 
of  the  sait  should  be  dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water  acic 
with  nitric  acid,  precipitated  with  a  solution  of  9  grains  of  muriate  of  i 
nia,  briskiy  agitated  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  allowed  to  rest. 
sait  be  impure,  it  will  not  be  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  more  of  tti 
Médical  Propertit»  and  Use».  Nitrate  of  silver,  as  an  internai  re 
is  deemed  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  The  principal  diseases  in  which 
been  employed  are  epilepsy,  chorea,  angine  pectoris,  and  other  spna 
affections.  In  epilepsy  it  occasionally  effects  a  cure;  but  the  kind  of 
to  which  it  is  applicable  and  its  njodns  operandi  are  not  understood. 
said  to  prodnce  most  good  in  this  disease  when  it  acts  upon  the  b 
Dr.  James  Johnson  and  other  practitioners  bave  found  it  useful  as  a 
tive  and  sédative  in  chronic  disease  of  the  stomach  attended  with  pa 
vomiting.  Dr.  Boudin,  of  Marseilles,  has  employed  it  in  typhoid  fe 
a  remedy  for  the  inflammation  and  ulcération  of  the  ileum,  which  coi 
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loct  eonatettt  leaion  in  itut  diaeaM.  Wben  the  gwtric  s7fliptoni«  predo- 
e,  he  gives  tbe  nitrate  in  pill,  in  doaM  from  the  fourth  to  the  hairof  a 

Wben  diarrbœa  is  the  principal  symptom,  he  adminiaters,  night  and 
ing  bj  inj«ctioa,  a  «oLntion  of  th«  lalt  oontaining  three  or  four  grains  to 
lidounees  of  watCT.  The  iniectiona  appeated  tobe  usefal  by  promotinf 
ieatrizaiion  of  the  inleatins!  ulcéra,  and  were  found  to  extend  their 
tion  as  high  up  as  the  amall  intestines.  In  chronic  diarrh«Ba,e8pecially 
it  kind  attendant  on  phtbisis,  Dr.  Macgreggor,  of  Dublin,  has  found  tbe 
3  of  siWer,  conjoined  with  opium,  a  valnable  remedy.  Whatever  may 
e  mmedial  value  af  this  sait  internally  administared,  ils  occasional  eiEMt 
oducing  a  blue  or  black  discoloration  of  the  akin,  which  can  hardly  be 
red,  is  a  great  objection  lo  its  ose.  This  efiect  proves  the  absorption 
»  medieine,  and  ia  alleged  lo  show  itself  first  on  the  tongne  and  faiwes. 
liscoloratien  is  taid  to  be  removed  by  a  steady  course  of  oream  of  tar* 
Dr.  À.  T.  Thomson  has  suggeeted  as  a  préventive  of  this  eflect,  the 
lislration  of  nitric  acid  in  eonjunction  with  the  sait  ;  and  Dr.  Patterson, 
iland,  has  propessd  as  a  suba^itute  for  the  nitrate,  the  iodide  of  silver, 
t  lie  suppoflM  woold  han  the  same  remédiai  effect,  without  producing 
oration. 

temdly  nitrate  of  ailver  is  employed  as  a  vesie^nt,  stimniaflt,  and  et- 
tic,  either  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  the  eolid  state.  In  the  pmportien 
Nit  half  a  grain  40  tbe  flaidonaoe  of  water,  it  has  been  recommended  as  a 
I  waah  for  bealing  nlcers  produced  by  mercury.  Di«s<rfv«d  lo  die  extetM 
m  one  to  Hve  grains  in  the  same  quantity  of  water,  it  is  used  for  the 
«e-of  stimulaling  indolent  uloers,  and  as  an  mjeotion  for  fisttrious  sores. 
ntion  eontaining  two  grains  to  the  fluidounce  is  an  excellent  application 
lilhalmis  with  ulcers  ef  the  eornea,  in  fetid  diseharges  from  the  ear,  in 
OM  affeotiom  of  the  moolh,  and  spongy  gnms.  It  is,  in  gênerai,  moet 
niendy  applied  to  nloers  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  peneil.  A  draohm 
i  sait,  dissolved  in  a  flnidounee  of  water,  forma  an  escharotie  solntion, 
I  may  often  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  But  nitrate  of  silver  is  most 
iDtly  employed  in  the  eolid  «tate  ;  and  as  it  is  not  déliquescent  nor  apt  to 
1,  it  forme  the  raost  manageable  caustic  that  can  be-nsed.  When  ihm 
»yed,  it  is  useful  to  coat  the  caustic,  as  recommended  by  M.  Domeril,  by 
ig  it  into  raelted  engraver's  sealing  wax,  which  strengthens  the  «tiok, 
Its  it  from  ebange,  prevents  it  from  staining  the  fingers,  and  aflbrda 
iee  for  limiting  the  action  of  the  oanstic  to  particnlar  spots.  If  H  i« 
d,  for  example,  to  touch  a  part  of  the  throat  with  the  caustic,  it  is  pve- 
by  scraping  off  the  wax,  with  a  penknife,  to  a  suitable  extent  from  one 
If  the  solid  nitrate  be  applied  three  or  four  times  to  the  moistened  skin, 
lerally  veeicatea,  causing  nsoeiiy  less  pain  than  is  produced  by  cantha- 

It  is  erapl^ed  in  the  solid  form  to  destroy  «trictures  of  the  urethra, 
and  ezcrescences,  fuiigous  flesh,  incipient  chancres,  and  the  surface  af 
nlcers.  Mr.  Hi^^nbottom  considéra  its  froe  application  to  uloers,  so 
cover  them  with  an  esehar,  as  an  excellent  means  of  expediting  their 
izatioD.  He  allèges  Aat,  if  an  adhèrent  esehar  be  forned,  the  parts  «n- 
ath  heal  before  il,  falls  ofl*.  The  same  writer  recommends  lunar  caustic 
topical  Temedy  in  Tarions  extemal  inflammations,  but  particularly  in 
>ela8,  applied  both  to  tbe  inflaraed  and  to  surrounding  heallhy  parts.  In 
cases  it  is  sufficient  to  blacken  the  cuticle  ;  in  othera  it  is  beat  to  producc 
tion.  It  has  also  been  used  with  good  effect,  in  the  solid  state,  by  Dr. 
I  in  leocorrhtea,  and  by  Bicord,  Hannay,  and  otbers  in  the  gonorrhoea 
>meu.  In  thèse  cases  the  pain  produced  is  much  leas  than  would  be 
ted.  It  has  been  recommended  in  gonorrhcea  in  the  maie,  even  in  the 
.      74» 
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acute  stage,  naed  in  solotion  containing  10  or  12  graim  to  (be  flaidoance  ;  bot, 
although  aome  quick  cures  are  well  authenticated,  tfae  practice  is  extremelj 
dangerous.  In  small-pox  it  has  been  proposée  by  Bretonneaa  aod  Serres,  lo 
cauterize  each  pustule  after  its  top  has  been  removed,  on  the  first  or  second 
day  of  the  éruption,  in  order  to  arreet  its  development  and  prerent  pitting. 
l'he  solid  nitrate  aUo  forms  an  efficacious  application  to  certain  olcerations  in 
the  throat,  to  punctured  and  poisoned  wounds,  and  to  chilblains,  slowly  mbbed 
OTer  the  moistened  part.  If,  unexpeetedly,the  pain  produced  by  the  eztemal 
nse  of  the  nitrate  should  be  excessive,  it  may  be  immediately  allayed  by  wash- 
ing  the  parts  with  a  solution  of  common  sut,  which  aets  by  decompoaing  the 
caustic. 

The  dose  of  nitrate  of  siWer  is  the  fourth  of  a  grain,  gradoally  increased  to 
four  or  five  grains,  three  times  a  day.  It  should  always  be  given  in  piU,  in 
which  form,  according  to  Dr.  Powell,  the  System  bears  a  dose  three  timea  as 
large  as  when  given  in  solution.  In  the  treattnent  of  epilepsy,  this  physician 
recommends  the  exhibition  at  first  of  grain  doses,  to  be  graidually  increased 
to  six  grains,  three  times  a  day.  Its  eflfects  vary  very  mnch,  oving  no  doubt 
to  the  sait  being  more  or  less  decomposed  by  the  substances  usied  in  pre» 
paring  it  in  pill,  or  with  which  it  cornes  in  contact  in  the  stomach.  It  shoald 
not  be  made  up  into  pill  with  crumb  of  bread,  as  this  eontains  common  sait, 
but  with  some  vegetable  powder  and  mucilage.  Considering  that  chloride 
of  sodium  is  used  in  food,  and  exista  in  the  sécrétions,  and  tnat  free  mnria- 
tic  acid  and  aibuminous  fluids  are  présent  in  the  stomach,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that,  sooner  or  later,  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  wiU  be  converted 
into  a  chloride  or  albuminate,  far  less  active  than  the  original  sait.  Soch 
being  the  inévitable  resuit  when  the  nitrate  is  given,  the  question  aricec 
how  far  it  woold  bé  expédient  to  anticipate  the  change,  and  give  the  silver 
as  a  chloride  ready  formed.  One  of  the  authors  of  Ais  work  has  tried  the 
chloride  in  large  doses,  in  two  very  nnpromising  cases  of  epilepsy,  but  with- 
out  advantage.  The  oxide  of  sUver,  to  be  noticed  in  the  Appendix,  would 
probably  produce  the  remédiai  effects  of  this  métal,  and  is  not  liable  to  the 
objections  which  lie  to  the  nitrate  and  chloride  ;  to  the  former  on  aecount  of 
its  uneqnal  activity,  to  the  latter  as  being  extremely  insoluble,  and  difficnldy 
decomposable.  As  the  fused  nitrate  is  often  impure,  it  is  safer  to  employ 
tfae  crystallized  sait  for  internai  exhibition.  (See  Argend  Nitrati*  Cryê- 
talli.)  Solutions  intended  for  the  eye  shoald  be  made  with  distilled  water; 
for  ordinary  purposes,  good  common  water  is  sufficiently  pure  for  dissolving 
the  sait. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  in  an  over-dose,  produees  the  eâects  of  the  corrosive 
poisons.  The  proper  antidote  is  common  ult,  which  acts  by  oonverting  the 
poison  into  the  insoluble  chloride  of  silver.  Consécutive  inflammation  must 
be  combated  by  bleeding,  bodi  gênerai  and  local,  and  other  aotiphlogistie 
measures. 

Off.Prep.  Argenti  Cyanuratam,  U.  S.,  Lond,f  Liqnor  Argenti  Nitntis, 
Lond.  B. 

LIQUOR  ARGENTI  NITRATIS.  Lond.  Solution  of  NUrate 
of  Silver. 

'•  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  a  draehm;  Distilled  Water  ajhàdounee  [Im- 
périal measnre].  Dissolve  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  in  the  Water,  and  strain  ; 
ihen,  the  access  of  light  being  prevented,  keep  it  in  a  well-closed  veesel." 
Lond. 

The  London  Collège  hâve  made  the  above  solution  officinal  in  their  Pbar- 
maeopœia  of  1836.    According  to  Mr.  Phillips,  it  is  intended  merely  as  a 
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r  detecting  die  présence  of  mnriatte  acid  and  solnble  chlorides,  with 
it  gives  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acids  and  the  fixed 
8,  but  readily  soluble  in  ammonia.  This  solution,  howerer  nseful  as 
ia  certainly  ont  of  place  in  a  Pharmacop&ia.  B. 

GENTI  NITRATIS  CRYSTALLI.  Dub.  Cryatala  of  Ni- 
qfSilver. 

ake  of  Silver,  laminated  and  eut  in  pièces,  thirty-sevm  parts  }  Diluled 
Acid  sixty  parts.  Put  the  Silver  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  pour  upon 
^cid,  previously  diluted  with  water.  Dissolve  the  métal  with  a  beat 
Uy  increased,  and,  by  evaporation  and  réfrigération,  let  crystals  be 
I.  Dry  them  withoat  beat,  and  préserve  them  in  a  glass  botde  in  a 
lace."  Dub. 

I  Dublin  is  the  only  Pharmacopœia  noticed  in  this  work  which  bas 
;he  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  officinal  ;  and  the  motive  for  doing  so 
ave  a  purer  sait  for  internai  exhibition  than  the  fused  nitrate  generally 
y  an  oversight  in  the  process,  the  acid,  though  ordered  to  be  the 
al  diluted  acid,  is  directed  to  be  diluted  in  the  body  of  the  formula, 
rystals  are  in  colourlesa  transparent  rhomboidal  plates,  often  of  large 
Their  other  properties,  as  weil  as  their  médical  applications,  are  the 
as  those  of  the  fused  nitrate,  to  the  article  on  wliich  the  reader  is 
d.  B. 


ARSENICUM. 

Préparations  of  Arsenic. 

SENICI  OXYDUM  ALBUM  SUBLIMATUM.  Dub.  Sub- 
'  White  Oxide  of  arsenic. 

educe  the  Oxide  of  Arsenic  to  a  coarse  powder,  and,  avoiding  the 
■8,  expose  it  to  heat  in  a  suitable  vessel,  that  the  White  Oxide  of 
c  may  sublime."  Dvb. 

!  Dublin  Collège,  deeming  the  commercial  white  oxide  of  arsenic 
cm  Arseniosum,  U.S.,  Lond.)  not  sufficiently  pure  for  médicinal 
jrment,  bas  gjven  the  above  formula  for  its  purification.  But  as  the 
srcial  oxide  itself  has  undergone  a  second  sublimation,  this  process  is 
Inous.  The  only  précaution  necessary  to  be  taken,  on  the  part  of  the 
cary,  is  to  purchase  the  oxide  in  lump  ;  for  when  in  powder  it  is  apt 
adulterated  with  chalk  or  sulphate  of  lime.  The  chemical,  médical, 
xicological  properties  of  this  substance  hâve  been  given  under  the  head 
dum  Arsmiosum, 

Prep.  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  Dub.  B. 

ÎUOR  POTASSiE  ARSENITIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.  Liquob  Ar- 
Aus.  Ed.,  Dub.  tSolution  of  ArseniU  of  Potassa,  arsenical 
ion.  Fowler'a  Solution. 

ake  of  Arsenious  Acid,  in  small  fragments.  Pure  Carbonate  of  Potassa, 
rixty-four  grains  ;  Distilled  Water  a  «t{^!ct«rU  quantity;  Corapound 
of  Lavender  half  a  Jkddounce.  Boil  the  Arsenious  Acid  and  Car- 
of  Potassa  with  twelve  fluidonnces  of  Distilled  Water,  in  a  glass 
,  till  the  Acid  is  entirely  dissolved.  To  the  solution,  when  cold,  add 
lirit  of  Lavender,  and  afterwards  sofficient  Distilled  Water  to  make  it 
ictly  the  measure  of  a  pint."  U.  S. 

ake  of  Arsenious  Acid,  broken  into  small  pièces.  Carbonate  of  Potassa, 
dghty  grains }  Compoand  Tincture  of  la^rtnàet  five  Jhddraehms  ; 
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Disitlled  Water  a  piM  [Impeiial  maarai»]]-  BmI  ^  AnenioM  Acid  nd 
Carbonate  o(  Potawa  witb  half  a  pijaiof  the  Water  n  a  glam  vesael,  until  thtj 
•re  disaoJved.  Add  the  Compeund  Tioetare  of  Lavendcr  to  the  eooled  liqoor. 
La^tly,  add  beaides  sufficie&t  I^tilled  Waler,  that  it  inay  ateeantidj  fiU  a 
ptot  measure."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  formata  is  snbstantially  the  aame  with  the  London,  Croia 
which  it  injudicioaily  varies  by  ordering  Ae  arsenioas  acid  io  powder,  and 
water  instead  of  distiUed  water.  la  it  thie  lavender  préparation  is  mienamed 
"  tiocture."  it  being  recogaised  as  9  spirit  in  the  nomeaclatore  of  the  Eklio- 
burgh  Golleçe. 

The  Dublin  is  the  same  xf  the  U.  S.  formula,  yilàx  the  exception  that  the 
sublimed  white  oxide  of  arsenic  of  the  Collège  is  used  inatead  of  the  coq- 
mercial  oxide,  aod  that  the  quaotity  of  the  ajcMoioiw  «cid  and  oubomitr  is 
redaced  from  sixty-four  to  sixty  grains. 

This  préparation  originated  with  Dr.  Fowkr«  «ul  ww  iotended  as  »  nib- 
stitote  for  the  celebrated  empirical  remedy  linown  vnder  the  name  of  "  the 
tattelet»  ague  drop."  It  is  an  arsenite  of  potassa  diasolved  ia  water,  aod  U 
formed  by  the  combinatixH)  of  the  anenious  acid  with  the  potassa  of  the  car- 
bonate, the  carbonic  acid  being  erolved.  The  name,  therefore.  by  which 
it  is  designaled  in  the  United  States  and  Loodon  Phannacopœias,  is  obvi- 
onsly  the  roost  correct.  The  spirit  of  lavender  is  added  to  give  it  taste,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  simple  water.    The  United  States 

K réparation  is  of  about  the  ssme  Jitrength  as  ibose  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
urgh  Collèges  ;  for,  althongh  «se-fourth  more  aeid  and  alkali  is  taken  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  than  in  the  U.  S.  formula,  yet  it  is  to  be  recolieeted 
that  the  Impérial  pint  is  nearly  one-foorth  larger  ^an  the  wine  pint.  The 
Dublin  solution  is  one-sixteeath  weaker,  in  conseqaeme  of  the  very  inJHdi- 
eions  altération  from  die  standard  formula,  of  substitating  «ixly  iostead  of 
aixty-fonr  gains  of  arsenious  acid  to  the  pint  of  liqoid.  Dr.  Barker,  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Dublin  Pharmacopœia,  informa  us,  that  the  reason  for 
this  change  was  the  supposition  that  less  danger  of  error  would  arise  in 
weighing  out  sixty  than  sixty-four  grains  ;  as  tii»  former  quantity  could  be 
weighed  by  a  single  weight. 

In  makin^  this  préparation,  care  sbonld  be  taken  that  the  arsenions  aeid 
be  pure.  This  objeet  is  beat  secnred  by  using  the  acid  in  smatl  fragments, 
instead  of  in  powder.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  a  eommon  adultération,  and  if 
présent  will  remain  nndissolved,  and  cause  the  solution  to  be  weaker  than  it 
flfaonid  be.  Hence  if  the  araenious  acid  does  not  entirely  dissolve,  the  pré- 
paration mnst  be  rejected. 

Propertie».  Solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  is  a  transparent  liquid,  having 
the  colour,  taste  and  smell  of  the  spirit  of  lavender.  It  bas  a  strong  alkaline 
réaction.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  usual  reagents  of  arsenic,  snch  as  nitrate 
of  BJlver,  the  «elts  of  eopper,  hme-water,  end  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  is 
incompatible  with  infusions  and  deeoations  «f  einéhona.  Before  «ulphoretted 
hydrogen  will  act,  the  solution  must  be  addidated  with  eeae  acjd,  as  tiie 
mnriaiic  or  eeetic 

Medieul  Pnperfya  and  Use».  This  «(dation  bas  the  gênerai  action  of 
die  aiseoical  piepemliMis  on  the  animal  eeonomy,  already  described  uoder 
the  head  of  Arêtmom  ^nd,  Its  liqnid  fora  makes  it  eenrenient  for  exhi- 
bition «ad  graduai  inerease  ;  and  it  is  the  preparatioa  genarally  naorted  10, 
wben  arsenic  is  given  intemally.  It  is  evployed  prineipally  in  interainent 
fever.  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitehell,  of  the  Univenity  of  Truieylvanis,  baa 
given  the  result  of  Ym  expérience,  as  to  its  effieacy  and  aafetyin  this  diseaae, 
when  exhibtied  in  the  large  dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty  dxops  tfaxee  times  a  day. 
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Recorder,  ir.  640.)  It  is  a  valuable  resource  in  the  intermittent!»  of 
n,  who  are  with  difficulty  induceil  to  swallow  bark  or  even  sulphate 
lia.  Tlielate  Dr.  Dewees  (Phil.  Joum.  of  Med.  and  Pliys.  Sci.,  xiv. 
relates  the  case  of  a  chilil  only  six  weeks  old,  affected  witli  a  severe 
,  in  which  this  solution  was  given  with  success.     A  fluidrachm  waa 

with  twelve  fluidrachms  of  water;  and  of  this  six  drops  wera  given 
four  hours. 
'ler's  solution,  while  partaking  of  the  gênerai  therapeutical  properties 

arsenical  préparations,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treat- 
if  several  diseases.  It  has  been  empioyed  with  encouraging  success 
a  and  oiher  inveterate  cutaneous  afTeciions.  The  late  Dr.  S.  Colhoun 
Recorder,  iii.  347.)  published  an  account  of  five  cases  of  nodes,  suc- 
ly  treated  by  it  ;  and  in  conséquence  of  his  success,  Dr.  Baer,  of  Balti- 
and  the  late  Dr,  Eberle,  were  induced  to  give  it  a  trial  in  this  affection, 
ey  obtained  satisfactory  results.  Several  cases  of  choiera,  cured  by  this 
y,  are  reported,  by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Siater,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the 
o-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London.  Two  interesting  cures  of  peri- 
headache,  perfornied  by  this  solution,  were  reiated  by  the  late  Dr.  Otto, 
ladelphia,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Norih  American  Med. 
irg.  journal.  Mr.  H.  Hunt  found  it  useful  in  menorrhagia,  but  pre- 
e  use  of  arsenious  acid,  as  less  apt  to  produce  unpleasant  effects,  re- 
l  the  discontinuance  of  the  remedy.  (See  page  19.)  A  diluted  solution, 
proportion  of  a  fluidrachm  to  the  fluidounce  of  water,  has  been  used 
idvantage  as  a  topical  application  to  foui  ulcers,  occasioned  by  the  in- 
îl  use  of  mercury. 

h  fluidrachm  of  the  solution  contains  half  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid. 
verage  dose  for  an  adult  is  ten  drops  two  or  ihree  times  a  day.  For 
Euliar  effects  which  it  produces  in  common  with  the  other  arsenical 
ations,  and  for  the  signs  by  which  the  practilioner  is  warned  that  its 
'  exhibition  would  be  unsafe,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on 
tous  Acid.  B> 


BARYTA. 

Préparations  of  Baryta. 

RII  CHLORIDUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.  Barytje  Murias.  Ed.,  Bub. 
•ide  of  Barium.     Muriate  of  Baryta. 

ake  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta,  in  small  fragments,  a  potmd ;  Muriatic 
welve fîuidounces  ;  Watet  three  pints.  Mix  the  Acid  with  the  Water, 
radually  add  the  Carbonate  of  Baryta.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
'scence  apply  a  gentle  beat,  and,  when  the  action  has  ceased,  filler  the 
,  and  boil  it  down  so  that  crystals  raay  form  when  it  cools."  U.  S. 
ake  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta,  broken  into  small  pièces,  ten  ounces  ; 
ichloric  [Muriatic3  Acid  half  a  pint  [Impérial  measure]  ;  Distilled 
two  pints  [Imp.  meas.]).  Mix  the  Acid  with  the  Water,  and  add  the 
nate  of  Baryta  gradually  to  them.  Then,  beat  being  applied,  and  the 
ïscence  Gnished,  strain,  and  boil  down  the  liquor  that  crystals  may 
'  Lond. 

;  Edinburgh  Collège  gives  two  processes  for  obtaining  this  chloride  ; 

which  the  native  carbonate  of  baryta  is  used,  the  other  in  which  the 

sulphate  is  empioyed.     The  process  with  the  carbonate  is  the  sarae 

hat  of  the  London  Collège,  just  quoted;  the  formula  wiih  the  sulphate 

ollows. 
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"  Take  of  Salphala  of  Bnyta  two  poundt ;  Chsrcoal,  in  fine  powde 
0unce$s  Pure  Muriatic  Aeid  a  mffieitney.  Ueat  the  sulphate  ta  n 
redace  it  lo  fine  powder,  mix  the  charcoil  with  it  thoroughly,  beat  th< 
tara  in  a  eovered  cnicible  for  thrae  houn  at  a  low  whii«  heat.  Pn 
the  product,  pat  it  gradually  into  fire  pints  [Impérial  raeaaare^  of 
water  ;  boil  for  a  few  rainotea  ;  let  it  rect  for  a  little  over  a  vapoar-bath 
off  the  clear  liqaor,  and  filter  it  if  necessary,  keeping  it  hoC  Poui 
pints  [|Imp.  meas.]  of  boiling  water  over  the  residuum,  and  proeeed  as 
Unité  the  two  liquida  ;  and  while  they  are  still  hot,  or,  if  cooled,  after  I 
them  again,  add  pure  Muriatic  Acid  gradually  oo  long  as  efferresce 
oecasioned.  In  this  procest  the  solutions  ought  to  be  as  little  exposed 
air  as  possible  ;  and  in  the  last  siep  the  diseagaged  gas  shonld  be  dise 
bj  a  proper  tube  into  a  ehimney  or  the  ash-pit  of  a  fumace.  Stra 
liquor,  eoncentrate  it,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize."  Ed. 

The  Dublin  Collège  obtains  the  chloride  of  bariuni  by  means  of  the 
•ulphate  also  ;  but  as  the  process  is  in  principle  the  same  as  that  jast 
frora  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaeopœia,  it  need  not  be  given. 

When  the  carbonate  of  bary  ta  is  employed  for  obtaining  ehloride  of  b 
Uie  réactions  are  «xeeedingly  simple.  The  muriatic  acid  displaces  t 
bonic  acid  with  effervesoence  ;  and,  by  reaeting  with  the  bary  ta, 
ehloride  of  barium  and  water.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  barinm  beii 
obtained,  it  yield  crystals  of  the  ehloride  by  concentration  and  cooling. 
réactions  occurring  ia  the  process  in  which  the  sulphate  is  ased,  ar 
eomplicaied.  The  ignition  with  carbonaceous  matter  deoxidizes  its  c( 
ents,  converting  it  into  sulphuretof  barium,  the  oxygen  escaping  ia  co 
tion  with  the  carbon  as  carbonic  oxide  and  acid.  The  sulphuret  of  t 
when  dissolved  in  water,  is  deeomposed  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  ac 
phurattsd  hydrogen  being  given  off  in  large  quantities,  and  chloride  of 
îbrmed  in  solution,  from  which,  in  the  asual  manner,  the  solid  sait  is  ob 
The  direction  to  discharge  the  salphuretied  hydrogen  into  a  chimney 
ash-pit  of  a  fumace,  is  intended  to  provide  for  its  décomposition  by  i 
for  if  the  gas  is  not  disposed  of  in  this  or  some  similar  way,  it  becon 
ceedingly  annoying  to  the  operator. 

Of  the  officinal  processes,  that  in  which  the  native  carbonate  is  nset 
simplest  and  most  convenieot  ;  but  as  it  may  hiq)pen  that  the  operator  | 
ses  the  native  sulphate  and  not  the  carbonate,  the  additional  process 
given  from  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacoposia  may  prove  useful. 

Propertie».  Chloride  of  bariara  is  a  permanent  white  sait,  posse 
bitter  and  disagreeable  taste.  It  erystallizes  in  rhombic  tables  with  b 
edges.  It  divsolves  in  about  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  cold 
•nd  in  a  little  more  than  its  own  weight  at  222°,  the  boiling  poii 
■sturated  solution.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  absolute  aleohol,  but  dii 
in  rectified  spirit.  Aleohol,  impregnated  with  il,  bums  with  a 
flame.  When  exposed  to  heat,  it  decrapitates  and  loses  its  water  of  cr 
zation,  and  at  a  red  heat  fuses.  It  is  deeomposed  by  the  sulphate 
lates,  and  tartrates,  and  the  alkaline  phosphates,  borates,  and  carb( 
•Iso  by  nitrate  of  silver.  aeetate  and  phosphate  of  mercury,  and  ace' 
lead.  When  pare,  it  doee  not  deliquesce.  Its  solntion  is  not  affected  I 
mania,  which  proves  the  absence  of  alumina  and  sesquiozide  of  iron, 
aalphuretled  hydrogen,  which  shows  that  neither  copper  nor  lead  is  p 
After  the  whole  of  the  barium  bas  been  precipitated  by  an  exeess 
pharie  acid,  the  sapernatant  liqaid  is  sfaown  to  be  free  from  lime  by  t^ 
action  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  strontia  be  présent,  its  alooholie  si 
will  bum  with  a  red  flame.    Like  ail  the  soluble  s^Jts  of  bariam,  it 
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us.     It  coniistB  ot  OM  eq.  of  chlorine  86-42,  one  of  barium  68-7,  and 

i>f  water  1S=122'12.     It  is  ueed  in  medicine  only  in  soluiion. 

f.  Prep.    Liquor  Barii  Chloridi,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  B. 

IQUOR  BARII  CHLORIDI.  U.S.,  Lond.    Solutio  Bahytjs 

iiATis.  Ed.     Babït^ë    Mukiatis   Aq0A.    Dnb.     Solution   of 

tride  qf  Barium.     Solution  cf  Muriale  of  Baryta. 

Pake  of  Chloride  of  Barium  cm  ounce}  Distilled  Water  three  fluid- 

et.     Dissolve  the  Chloride  of  Barium  in  the  Water,  and  filter."  U.S. 

Fake  of  Chloride  of  Barium  a  drachm;  Distilled  Water  a  fuidounce 

>erial  maasurel.     DÏMolre  the  Chloride  of  Barium,  and  strain."  Lond. 

hé  Edinburgh  tQtra\x\&  is  tiie  same  as  the  London. 

Take  of  Muriate  of  Baryta  one  part;  Distilled  Water  three  parts.    Dis- 

',.     The  sp.  gr.  of  this  solution  should  be  1-290."  Lub. 

tiloride  of  barium,  not  beiog  used  in  the  solid  state,  is  hère  dissolved 

ODvenient  exhibiiiuH.     The  U.  S.  and  Dublin  solutions  are  of  about  the 

I  strength.     The  London  and  Edinburgh  préparations  are  much  weaker, 

[ince  of  the  sait  being  dissolved  in  eight  nuidounces  of  water,  instead  of 

!,  as  directed  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia.    The  solution  should 

mpid  and  colourless  ;  and  to  make  it  so,  the  sait  in  crysials,  and  not  in 

[1er,  should  be  employed.     The  U.S.  and  Dublin  solutions  are  nearly 

"ated  ones,  and  are  probably  too  strong  for  convenient  use. 

Jedical  Propertiea  and  Uses,     This  solution  ie  deobstruent  and  anthel- 

ic,  and  in  large  doses  poisonous  ;  its  action,  aocording  to  soine,  being 

>goa8  to  that  of  arsenic.     It  was  introdaced  into  praciice  by  Dr.  Craw- 

as  a  remedy  for  cancer  and  scrofula.     Its  value  in  the  latter  disease  has 

pariicularly  insisted  on  by  Hufeland.  This  physician  considers  it  to 
onore  particularly  on  the  lyinphatic  system,  in  the  irritated  states  of 
;h  he  esteems  it  a  valuable  remedy.  Hence  he  recommcnds  it  in  the 
fulous  afTections  of  délicate  and  irritable  organs,  auch  as  the  eyes,  lungs. 

In  the  commencement  of  scrofulous  phthists,  he  views  it  as  one  of 
beat  remédies  to  which  wè  can  hâve  recourse.  It  is  employed  also  in 
ises  of  the  skin,  in  olcers,  and  ophthalmia.  The  dose  for  an  adult  of 
n.  8.  solution  is  about  five  drops,  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  gra- 
ly  but  cautiously  increased,  until  it  produces  nausea,  or  some  other 
ibie  impression.  When  taken  in  an  over-dose  it  causes  violent  vomiting 
purging,  vertigo,  and  other  dangerous  symptoms.  To  combat  its  poi- 
lus  effects,  recourse  most  be  had  immediately  to  a  weak  solution  of 
hâte  of  magnesia,  which  acts  by  converting  the  poison  into  the  insoluble 
hâte  of  baryta.  If  vomiting  does  not  corne  on,  it  should  be  induced  by 
ing  the  fanoes,  or  by  tbe  administration  of  an  emetic.  B. 

BISMUTHUM. 
Pr^paratûm  of  Bismuth. 

IISMUTHI  StJBNITRAS.  U.  S.,  Dub.  Bismttthi  Trisnitras. 
id.  BisMûTHUM  Album.  £!d.  Subnitrate  of  Bismuth.  TVis- 
•aU  of  Biminth.  fVhite  Oxide  of  Bismuth. 
Takeof  Bismuth,  in  fragments,  an  ounce  s  Nitric  Acid  ajluidounce  and 
Jfl  Distilled  Water  a  n^cient  (juantily.  Mis  a  fluidounce  of  Distilled 
ler  with  the  Nitric  Acid,  and  dissolve  tite  Bismuth  in  the  mixture. 
en  the  solution  is  complète,  poor  the  elear  liquor  into  three  pints  of 
iUeà  Watar,  and  set  tht  mixture  Iry  ibat  tbe  powder  may  subside. 
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Lasdy,  liaving  poured  off  the  supernatant  fiuid,  wash  the  Subnitrate 
Bismuth  witti  Disiilled  Water,  wrap  it  iu  bibulous  paper,  and  dry  il  wii 
genlle  beat."    U.  S. 

"  'l'ake  of  Bismuth  an  ounce}  Nitric  Acid  ajluidounce  and  a  half  \_ 
perial  measure];  Distilled  Water  three pintu  QImp.  meas.].  Mix  a  fluidou 
of  the  Distilled  Water  with  the  Nitric  Acid,  and  dissolve  the  Bismuth 
them.  Then  pour  off  the  solution.  To  this  add  the  remainder  of  the  Wa 
and  sel  by  ihat  the  powder  may  subside.  Afierwards,  pour  off  the  su| 
natant  liqunr,  wash  the  Trisnitrate  of  Bismuth  with  Distilled  Water,  and 
it  with  a  genlle  beat."  Lond. 

"Take  of  Bismuth,  in  fine  powder,  an  ounce;  Nitric  Acid  Qof  commerc 
(D.  1-380)  a  Jîuidounce  and  a  half  [Impérial  measure];  Water  three  p 
[Imp.  meas.].  Add  the  métal  gradually  to  the  acid,  favouring  the  ac 
with  a  genlle  beat,  and  adding  a  very  Utile  Distilled  Water  so  soon  as  crys 
or  a  whiie  powder  may  begin  to  form.  When  ihe  solution  is  corapl 
pour  the  liquor  inlo  the  Water.  Collect  the  precipitate  imraediaiely  o 
calico  filter,  wash  it  quickly  with  cold  water,  and  dry  it  in  a  dark  pla( 
Ed. 

**  Take  of  Bismuth,  in  powder,  seven  parts;  Diluted  Nitric  Acid  Iwi 
paris;  Distilled  Water  one  hundred parts.     Add  the  Bismuth  graduall 
the  Acid,  and  dissolve  by  the  assistance  of  beat,     Mix  the  solution  with 
Water,  and  sel  the  mixture  by  thaï  the  powder  may  subside.      Wash 
wiih  Distilled  Waier,  and  dry  it  on  bibulous  paper  with  agende  beat."  L 

When  bismulh  is  added  lo  dilule  nitric  acid,  red  fumes  are  copiously  gi 
off,  and  the  métal,  oxidized  by  the  décomposition  of  part  of  the  nitric  aci( 
dissolvcd  by  the  remainder,  so  as  to  forra  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  proto: 
of  bisinuib.  Ilis  unnecessary  lo  hâve  the  métal  in  powder,  as  il  dissolves  \ 
great  faciliiy  when  added  lo  the  acid  in  fragments.  When  the  soluiioi 
compleled,  the  liquor  should  be  added  lo  the  water,  which  should  be  distil 
and  not  the  water  to  the  solution,  which  is  not  so  eligible  a  plan.  Im 
diately  on  ibe  contact  of  the  solution  with  the  waler,  four  eqs.  of  the  nit 
are  resolved  inlo  one  eq.  of  ternilrale  of  bismuth  which  remains  in  solut 
and  one  eq.  of  trisnitrate  which  précipitâtes.  In  order  to  bave  asmooth  li 
powder,  which  is  most  esteemed,  the  precipitate  should  be  washed  anddi 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Properties.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  a  tasteless,  inodorous,  heavy  pow( 
of  a  pure  white  colour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  so  in 
strong  acids,  from  which  il  is  precipitaied  by  water.  The  fi.ved  alka 
dissolve  it  sparingly,  and  ammonia  more  readily.  It  is  darkened  by  hyi 
sulphuric  acid  gas,  but  not  by  exposure  to  light,  unless  it  contains  a  11 
silver,  or  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  organic  matter.  If  it  dissolves 
nitric  acid  wiihout  effervescence,  it  contains  no  carbonate,  and  if  the  ni 
solution  is  not  precipitaied  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  free  from  le 
By  ihe  earlier  chemists  it  was  called  magislcry  of  bismulh.  The  perfuuii 
by  whom  it  is  sold  as  a  paint  for  the  complexion,  denominale  hpearl  wh 
It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  nitric  acid  54,  and  three  of  protoxide  of  bisin 
237=291. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  préparation  is  tonic  and  anlisf 
modic.  Il  was  originally  introduced  inlo  practice  by  Dr.  Odier,  of  Gène 
and  bas  been  subsequenily  employed  with  advantage  both  in  this  cour 
and  in  Europe.  Il  has  been  recommended  in  epilepsy,  palpitation  of 
heart,  and  spasmodic  diseases  generally  ;  but  more  particidarly  in  varn 
painful  affections  of  the  slomach,  dépendent  on  disordered  digestion,  such 
cardialgia,  pyrosis,  and  gastrodynia.     Ita  use  alwaya  blackens  the  suk 
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the  effect  of  ihe  intestinal  gases.  The  dose  is  five  grains,  gradually 
aaed  to  twelve  or  fifteen  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  may  be  taken  in  pill, 
ixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  aroraatic  powder.  In  an  over-dose  it  pro- 
I  alarming  gastric  distress,  nausea,  vomiting,  diarrhœa  or  constipation, 
,  heat  in  the  breast,  slight  rigors,  vertige,  and  drowsiness.  The  reme- 
ire  bland  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  and,  in  case  of  inflammation,  bleed- 
y  leeches  or  venesection,  enemata,  and  emollient  fomentations.      B. 


CALX. 
Préparations  of  Lime. 

[QUOR    CALCIS.     U.S.,   Lond.     Aqtja  Camis.    Ed.,  Dub. 

e-water. 

Pake  of  Lime  four  ounces  ;  Distilled  Water  a  gallon.    Upon  the  Lime, 

ilaked  with  a  little  of  the  Water,  pour  the  remainder  of  the  Water,  and 

lem  together  ;  then  immediately  cover  the  vessel,  and  set  it  aside  for  three 

I.      Keep  the  solution,  together  with  theundissolved  Lime,  in  stopped 

boltles,  and  pour  off  tlie  clear  liquor  when  it  is  wanted  for  use.    Water 

rom"  saline  or  other  obvious  impurity  may  be  employed  in  this  process, 

:h  not  distilled."  U.  &'. 

le  London  Collège  takes  half  a  pound  of  lime,  and  twelve  pints  Qlmpe- 

leasure^  of  distilled  water,  and  proceeds  as  above  directed. 

rake  any  convenient  quantity  of  Water,  pour  a  little  of  it  over  about  a 

ieth  of  its  weight  of  Lime  ;  when  the  Lime  is  slaked^  add  to  it  the  rest 

5  Water  in  a  bottle  ;  agitate  weH;  allow  the  undissolved  matter  to  sub- 

pour  ofT  the  clear  liquor  when  it  is  wanted,  replacing  it  with  more 
,  and  agitating  briskly  as  before."  J5d. 

rake  of  fresh  burnt  Lime,  boiling  water,  each,  one part.  Put  the  Lime 
,n  earthen  vessel,  and  sprinkle  the  Water  upon  it,  keeping  the  vessel 
1  while  the  Lime  grows  bol  and  falls  into  jxjwder;  then  pour  upon  it 
t  parts  of  cold  water,  and',  having  again  closed  the  vessel,  shake  the  mix- 
requently  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  lastly,  afier  the  lime  has  subsided,  pour 
«  clear  solution,  and  keep  it  in  closely  stopped  bottles."  Dub. 
olution  of  lime  in  water  is  the  resuit  of  thèse  processes.  By  the  slak- 
r  the  lime  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  rendered  more  easily  diffusible 
gh  the  water.  Aceording  to  ail  the  Pharmacopœias,  except  the 
n,  the  solution  ia  to  be  kept  in  bottles  with  a  portion  of  undissolved 
which  causes  it  always  to  be  satnrated,  whatever  may  be  the  tempera- 
and  to  whatever  extent  it  raay  be  exposed  to  the  air.  If  care  be  taken 
va  a  considérable  quantity  of  the  solution  in  the  bottle,  and  to  avoid 
essary  agitation,  the  upper  portion  will  always  reinain  sufficiently  clear 
e.  The  direction  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  to  replace  by  more  water 
earliquid  poured  ofT,  cannut,  of  course,  be  carried  into  effect  indefi- 
.  By  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  the  lime  is  gradually  converted 
k  carbonate,  and  thus  rendered  insoluble.  The  employment  of  Distilled 
r  a*  the  solvent  may  seem  a  useless  refinement  ;  and  it  certainly  is 
leasary  when  pure  spring  or  river  water  is  attainabie;  but  in  many 
I  the  common  water  is  very  impure  and  wholly  unfit  for  a  préparation, 
r  the  most  fréquent  uses  of  which  is  to  allay  irritation  of  stomach. 
r  dissolves  but  a  minute  proportion  of  lime,  and,  contrary  to  the  gênerai 
en  when  hot  than  cold.    Hence  the  propriety  of  employing  cold  water 

process.    Aceording  to  Mr.  Phillips,  a  pint  of  water  at  213°  dissolves 

rs 
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6*6  grains  of  lime,  at  60',  9-7  graiiu,  and  at  32°,  11*0  gnina.*    When  a 
cold  aaturated  solutioD  is  heated,  a  depoaition  of  lime  takea  place. 

Fropertiet.  Lime<water  ia  ooiourieaa,  inodorooa,  and  of  a  disaçreeable 
alkaline  taaie,  changea  vegetable  blues  to  gieen,  and  forma  an  imperfect  soap 
with  cils.  E)xpo«ed  to  the  air  it  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  beeoœes  covered 
with  a  pellicle  of  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  subsiding  after  a  time, 
is  replaced  by  another,  and  ao  on  sucoessiveljr  till  the  whole  of  the  lime  ia 
exhausted.  Hence  the  nécessité  of  keeping  lime-water  either  in  cloaely 
corked  bottles  which  shoold  be  fuU,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  in  bottles 
with  an  exceas  of  lime. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Lime-water  is  antacid,  tonic,  and  astrin* 
gent,  and  is  very  usefully  employed  in  dyspepsia  with  acidity  of  stomach, 
diarrhœa,  diabètes,  and  gravel  attended  wiih  superabundant  sécrétion  of  uric 
acid.  Mixed  with  an  equal  measure  of  milk,  which  completely  covers  its 
offensive  taste,  it  is  one  of  the  best  remédies  in  our  possession  for  nausea 
and  vomiting  dépendent  on  irritability  of  stomach.  We  hâve  found  a  diet 
«xclasively  of  lime-water  and  milk  to  be  more  effectuai  than  any  other  plan 
of  treatment  in  dyspepsia  accompanied  with  vomiting  of  food.  In  this  case 
oue  part  of  the  solution  to  two  or  three  parts  of  milk  is  usually  sufficient. 
Lime-water  is  also  thought  to  be  useful  by  dissolving  the  intestinal  mucus 
in  case*  of  worms,  and  in  other  complainte  connected  with  an  excess  of  this 
sécrétion.  Externally  itis  employed  as  a  wash  in  tinea  capitis  and  scabies, 
as  an  application  to  foui  and  gangrenons  nlcers,  as  an  injection  in  leucorrhœa 
and  ulcération  of  the  bladder  or  urelhra,  and,  mixed  with  linseed  or  olive  oil, 
as  a  Uniment  in  bums  and  scidds.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  fluidounces 
taken  several  times  a  day.  When  employed  to  allay  nausea,  it  is  usually 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoonful  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  new 
milk,  and  repeated  at  intervais  of  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  two  hours.  If 
too  long  continued  it  débilitâtes  the  stomach. 

Off.PTep.  Aqua  Galcis  Composita,  Dub.;  Infnsum  Sarsaparillee  Compo- 
situm,  Duo,f  Linimentam  Cidcis,  U.  S,,  Ed.,  Dvb.  W. 

AQUA  CALCIS  COMPOSITA.  Dub.   Compound  Lime-water. 

"Take  of  Guaiaoum  Wood,  rasped,  half  a  powid;  Liqnorice  Root, 
slicad  and  bruised,  an  mmee;  Sassafras  Bark«  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  Cori- 
ander  Seeds  three  drachme  ;  Lime-water  six  pints.  Macerate  wtthont  beat, 
for  two  days,  in  a  cloaebottle,  occasionally  shaking,  and  filter."  Dub. 

This  is  a  very  inert  préparation,  and  should  be  ranked  among  the  infusions, 
as  the  lime-water  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  decomposed  during  the  process. 

W. 

CALCIS  CARBONAS  PRiECIPITATUM.  Dub.  Precipitated 
Carbonate  of  Lime. 

"  Take  of  Water  of  Muriate  of  Lime  five  parts.  Add  three  parts  of 
Carbonate  of  Soda,  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  Distilled  Water. 
Wash  the  precipitate  three  limes  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  ;  thea 
coUect  it  and  dry  it  on  a  chalk-stone,  or  on  bibulous  paper."  Dub. 

In  this  process  a  mntual  interchange  of  principles  takes  place,  resnlting 
in  the  production  of  chloride  of  sodium  which  remains  in  solution,  and  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  is  deposited.  Of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  143*3 
parts  décompose  55*92  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  Dublin  water  of  muriate 
of  lime  contains  two  parts  in  nine  of  chloride  of  calcium.    From  theae  data 

*  Thne  nntnbar*  miy  not,  at  first  »\g\A,  «ppear  to  agfrea  with  tbose  giveo  in  Phillip'a 
Translation  of  the  LondoD  Pbarmacopœia  of  1836;  but  the  ditagreemeot  ia  only  apparent, 
and  ariaea  from  the  différence  between  the  Impariai  and  wiae  piot,  the  ibrmer  m  which 
ia  oted  in  Eïngland,  and  the  lattar  la  thia  eoantry. 
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it  may  b«  dedoced,  that  the  carbonate  ofsoda  in  the  formula  is  in  very  slight 
ezcess.  Any  peeuliar  advantage  which  this  préparation  may  possess  must 
dépend  on  the  minute  division  of  ita  particles.  Âccording  to  Dr.  Bridges, 
this  effect  is  best  obtained  by  employing  the  snlutions  at  the  boiling  tempera* 
tnre.  (jSm.  Joum.  ofPharm.,  zvi.  163.)  The  préparation  is  said  to  be  oc- 
easionally  adalterated  with  solphate  of  lime.  When  properly  made,  it  is  very 
pare  carbonate  of  lime,  and  very  finely  divided,  but  probably  has  no  such 
superiority  over  prepared  chalk  as  to  counterbalance  its  greater  ezpensiveness. 
Off.Prep.  Hydrargyrum  cum  Cretà,  Dub.  W. 

CRETA  PRiEPARATA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Prepared 
Chalk. 

"  Take  of  Chalk  a  convenientquantiiy.  Âdd  a  litile  water  to  the  Chalk, 
and  rub  it  into  a  fine  powder.  Throw  this  into  a  large  vessel  nearly  fuU  of 
water,  stir  briskiy,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  pour  the  supernatant  liquor, 
while  yet  turbid,  into  another  vessel.  Repeat  the  process  with  the  chalk 
remaining  in  the  fîrst  vessel,  and  set  the  turbid  liquor  by,  that  the  powder 
may  subside.     Lastly,  pour  offthe  water,  and  dry  the  powder."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  a  pound  of  chalk,  and  proceeds  as  above, 
ezcept  that  it  does  not  repeat  the  process  with  that  which  remains  after  the 
first  opération.  The  processes  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Collèges  are  , 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia.  Both 
Collèges  direct  the  chalk  to  be  powdered  in  a  mortar.  The  Edinburgh 
orders  it,  after  having  been  prepared,  to  be  dried  on  a  filler  of  linen  or  calico, 
the  Dublin,  on  an  absorbent  stone  or  paper. 

The  object  of  thèse  processes  is  to  reduce  chalk  to  very  fine  powder. 
The  minerai,  previously  pulverized,  is  rubbed  with  a  little  water  upon  a 
porphyry  slab,  by  means  of  a  rubber  of  the  sarae  material,  and  having  been 
thns  very  rainutely  divided,  is  agitated  with  waier,  which  upon  standing  a 
short  time  deposits  the  coarser  panicles,  and  being  then  poured  ofif,  slowly 
lets  fall  the  remainder  in  an  impalpable  state.  The  former  part  of  the  process 
is  called  levigation,  the  latter  ehUriation.  The  soft  masa  which  reroains 
afier  the  decanting  of  the  clear  liquor,  is  roade  to  fall  upon  an  absorbent  sur- 
face in  small  portions,  which  when  dried  hâve  a  conical  shape. 

Médical  Properties  and  Unes.  This  is  the  only  forra  in  which  chalk  is 
nsed  in  medicine.  It  is  an  excellent  antacid  ;  and  as  the  salts  which  it  forms 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  if  not  astringent,  are  at  least  not  purgative,  it  is 
admimbly  adapted  to  diarrhoea  accompanied  with  acidily.  It  is  also  some- 
times  used  in  acidity  of  stomach  attending  dyspepsia  and  goût,  when  a  laxa- 
tive  effect  is  to  be  avoided  ;  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  oxalic  acid  ;  and 
has  been  recommended  in  rachitis.  In  scrofulous  affections  it  may  some- 
times  do  good  by  forming  solnble  salts  with  acid  in  the  prims  viœ,  and  thus 
fioding  an  entrance  into  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  an 
application  to  bums  and  ulcers,  which  it  moderately  stimulâtes,  while  it 
absorbe  the  ichorous  discharge,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  irritating  the  dis- 
eased  surface,  or  the  sound  skin.  It  is  given  internally  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, or  suspended  in  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  Arabie  and  sugar. 
(See  Mistura  Creix.)    The  doee  is  from  ten  to  forty  grains  or  more. 

WF.Prep.  Confectio  Aromatica,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Hydrargyrum  cura  Crelâ, 
U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Mistura  Cret«,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.i  Dub.;  Pnlvis 
Cretffi  Compositos,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Trochisci  Crets,  U.  &,  Ed.;  Un- 
goentum  Plambi  Compositum,  Lond.  W. 
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TESTA  PR-EPARATA.  U.S.  Tïstj  PaJïPABATiB.  Lond. 
Prepared  Oyater-ahelL 

<•  Take  of  Oyster-skell  a  eonveràent  quantUy.  Free  it  from  extraneous 
natter,  wash  it  with  boiling  water,  and  rednoe  it  to  powder  ;  tben  prépare  it 
ia  tlie  manner  directed  for  Chalk."  U.  S. 

iThe  Londm  CoUegt  gives  •imilar  directions. 

Prepared  oyster-ebell  différa  from  prepared  chalk  ia  coataining  animal 
matitr,  whicb,  being  very  intimately  blended  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  ia 
anpposed  by  sonne  physicians  to  render  the  préparation  more  acceptable  to 
a  délicate  stomach.  It  i«  given  as  an  antacid  in  diarrbœa,  in  the  dose  of 
from  ten  to  forty  grains  »r  more,  frequently  repeated.  A  préparation  haa 
been  introduced,  within  a  few  years,  into  use  in  this  country  under  the  name 
of  CatliUon'i  powdert,  oonsisting  of  sago,  aalep,  and  tragacanth,  of  each,  in 
powdér,  a  drachm,  prepared  oyster-sheil  a  serttple,  and  sufiScient  cochineal 
to  give  colour  to  the  mixture.  A  drachm  of  this  is  boiled  in  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  the  décoction  used  ad  libitum  as  a  diet  in  chronic  bowel  affections.  W. 

LIQUOR  CALCII  CHLORIDI.  U.S.,  Lond.  Calcis  Muhiatis 
SoLUTio.  Ed.  €ai.cis  Mubiatis  Aqua.  Dub.  Solution  of  Chlo- 
ride  of  Calcium.    Solution  of  Muriate  qf  Lime. 

"  Take  of  Marble,  in  fragments,  nine  ouncea;  Muriatie  Acid  a  pint;  Dis- 
tilled  Water  a  t^ffidmt  quantity.  Mix  the  acid  with  half  a  pint  of  the  Dis> 
tilled  Water,  and  gradually  acfd  the  Marble.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
effervescence  apply  a  genlle  beat,  and,  when  the  action  bas  ceased,  pour  off 
the  clear  liqnor  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residuum  io  ils 
weight  and  a  hdf  of  Distilled  Water,  and  filter  the  solution."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  dissolves  four  ouncea  of  chloride  of  calcium  in 
twelve  Jhndownus  (Impérial  measure)  of  distilled  water,  and  filters  through 
paper.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  dissolves  eight  ovncet  of  rauriate  of  lima 
(chloride  of  calcium)  in  tvoelve  ftuidouncet  (Imp.  meas.)  of  water.  The 
Dublin  CoUege  dissolves  tum  part»  of  the  sait  ia  aeven  partt  of  distiUed 
water,  and  states  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  at  1-202. 

By  the  U.  S.  process  chloride  of  calcium  is  first  formed,  and  then,  as  in 
the  other  processes,  is  dissolved  iti  a  certain  proportion  of  water.  The 
U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  préparations  agrée  very  nearly  in  strength,  containing 
1  part  of  the  chloride  in  abont  2*5  parts  of  the  solution.  Thoee  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  Collèges  are  only  about  half  as  strong  ;  the  latter  containing 
1  part  of  the  chloride  in  4-5  of  the  solution. 

The  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  bas  a  disagreeahle,  bitter.  acrid  taste. 
It  is  deoomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  the  soluble  sulphates  ;  by  potassa, 
soda,  and  their  carbonates;  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  tartrate  of  potassa  and 
soda,  nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  and  acétate  of  mercury,  and  acétate  of  lead. 
Tbe  mode  of  preparing  chloride  of  calcium,  and  its  chemical  properties,  ara 
detaikd  under  the  head  of  Calcii  Chlorùhtm  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 

Imdical  Properties  and  U»e*.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  oonsidered  tonic  and 
deobstruent,  and  is  said  to  promote  th«  sécrétion  of  urine,  perspiration,  and 
inucus.  It  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  a  remedy  by  Fouroroy,  and  was  at 
one  time  much  used  in  scrofulous  diseasea  and  goitre.  It  still  continues  tobe 
a  favourite  with  some  physicians,  but  is  less  employed  than  fomierly.  It  has 
been  especiallyrecommended  in  tabès  mesenterica.  When  toolargely  taken 
it  sometimes  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging,  and  in  excessive 
doses  roay  even  produce  fatal  effects  ;  but  it  is  a  much  safer  remedy  than 
chloride  of  barium,  which  has  been  recommended  in  the  same  complaints. 
The  dose  of  the  solution  is  from  thirty  minims  or  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  tô 
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be  rapeated  twiee  or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradaallf  increaaed  tb  two, 
three,  or  even  four  flnidraehms.  It  may  be  given  ia  milk  or  sweetened  waier. 

Off.  Prtf.  Calcis  Garbonaa  Preecipitatum.  Dub.  W. 

CALCIS  PHOSPHAS  PREECIPITATUM.  Dub.  Prtcipitated 
Phosphate  qf  Lime. 

*'Take  of  Bumt  Bones,  in  powder,  one /xir/;  Diluted  Mariatic  Acid, 
Water,  eacb,  tioo  parts.  Digesi  togeùler  for  tweWe  hours,  and  filter  tbe 
solntion.  Add  as  mnch  Water  of  Caustic  Ammonia  as  wiU  be  lufficient  to 
precipitate  tbe  Phosphate  of  Lime.  Wash  this  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  and  finally  dry  it."  £hA. 

The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  the  phosphate  of  lime  ofthe  bones,  and  leta  h 
fall  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  The  ablution 
i«  iniended  to  free  it  flrom  any  adhering  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  sait  thna 
obtained  is,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  called  bone-phosphatt  of  Hme.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smdl,  insoluble  in  water, 
bat  very  soluble  in  nitric,  mariatic,  and  acetie  acids,  from  which  it  is  pre> 
cipitated  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  By  an  intense  beat  it  is 
fnaed,  bat  is  not  otherwise  changed.  It  consista  of  three  équivalents  of  phos- 
phoric  acid  and  eight  of  lime. 

The  chemical  characteristics  of  bone-phosphate  of  lime,  besides  thosfe 
mentioned,  are  that  with  its  solution  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia produces  a  white  precipitate  of  ozalate  of  lime,  and  acétate  of  lead  a 
white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lead  :  and,  if  the  nitric  solution  be  neutral- 
ized  as  far  as  possible  withont  caosing  a  permanent  precipitate  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  from  it  a  lemon-yellow 
precipitate  of  phosphate  of  silver.  {Chrîstiaon's  Dispensatory.) 

If  this  préparation  possesses  any  advantage  over  bamt  hulshom,  it  mwlt 
eonsiat  in  the  state  nf  minute  division  to  which  it  has  been  brought  by  pre* 
eîpilation.  It  maybegiveninthesamecomplaintsand  in  thesamedose;  bot 
is  probably  quite  inert;  (See  Cornu  Ustutn.)  W. 

CORNU  USTUM.  Lond.  PuLvis  Cornu  Cerviwi  Usti.  Dub. 
Bumt  Hurtshorn. 

"  Barn  pièces  of  Hartshom  in  an  open  vessel  nntil  they  are  thoroughly 
white;  then  powder  them,  and  prépare  them  in  the  manner  directed  for 
Chalk."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  gives  similar  directions. 

The  hom  must  not  only  be  heated,  but  aiso  burnt^in  order  tbat  the  animal 
natter  may  be  entirely  consnmed.  The  opération  may  be  performed  in  a 
common  furnace  or  stove,  the  air  being  freely  admitted.  Gare  should  be 
taken  that  the  beat  be  not  too  violent  ;  as  otherwise  the  extemal  surface  of 
the  hora  may  become  vitrified,  and  prevent  the  complète  combustion  of  the 
înterior  portion,  while  it  is  itsqlf  rendered  less  fit  for  use.  Burnt  hartshom 
eonsists  of  bone-phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  minute  proportion  of  lime,  dj|rived 
from  the  carbonate  contained  in  thé  horns.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  the 
analysis  of  hartshom  by  M.  Guillot,  that  tbe  proportion  of  free  lime  in  this 
préparation  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  (See  Cornu.')  Bone-earth  is  usually 
soid  in  the  shops  for  bumt  harishora.  For  the  chemical  characteristics  of 
bone-phosphate  of  lime,  aee  Calcis  Phosphaa  Prsenpitatum. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Uses.  The  opinion  formerly  entertained,  that 
bamt  hartshom  was  antacid,  has  been  abûidoned  since  Uie  disoovery  of  its 
chemical  natnre.  Ils  corapoeitioB  suggested  its  application  to  the  cure  of 
raehitis  andmoUities  ossium,  of  which  the  prominent  eharacteris  adeff» 
cicDcy  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones;  and  it  is  said  to  hâve  been  em* 
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^yed  ia  m>bm  eaaet,  in  conMxion  wUh  phosphate  of  soda,  with  apparat 
aaeoaaa.  EzperMBC0«  bowever,  bas  aot  confirmed  ihe  fint  report  in  iu 
favonr.   It  is  probably  altogether  ioert    The  doae  ia  twaatjr  grains  or  more. 

W. 

CARBO  ANIMALIS. 
Préparation  of  Animal  Charcoal. 

CARBO  ANIMALIS  PT7RIFICATUS.  V.S.,Lond.,  Ed.  Pu- 
tified  J3nimal  CharcoaL 

"  Take  of  Animal  Charcoal  apound;  Muriatic  Acid,  Water,  each,  twtige 
fiuidouMt».  Pour  the  Muriatic  Acid,  previoualy  mixed  with  the  Water, 
gradually  apon  the  Charcoal,  and  digest  with  a  gentle  beat  for  two  days,  oo- 
casionaliy  atirring  the  mixture.  Having  allow«d  th«  nndÏMoived  portion  to 
subaide,  poar  off  the  aupematant  liquor,  waah  the  Charcoal  frequently  with 
water  nntil  it  ia  entirely  free  from  acid,  and  lastly  dry  it"  U.  S. 

The  processes  of'^the  London  and  É^inburgh  Pharmacopoeias  are  essen- 
tially  the  same  as  the  above.  The  Edinburgb  Collège,  after  washing  the 
oharôoal,  ffives  the  additional  direction  ef  heating  it  first  moderatçly,  and 
then  to  redaeas  in  a  dosely  covered  crucible.  This  ignition  is  cssential  to 
the  fall  development  of  its  decolotizing  power. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  animal  charcoal  bave  been  explained  onder 
aaother  head.  (See  Carbo  jSniauUù.)  As  it  is  made  by  cbarring  bones,  it 
aaeessarily  oontains  bone-phosphatc  and  carbonate  of  lime,  the  présence  of 
which  does  no  harm  in  some  dêcolorizing  opeiatioos  ;  but  in  délicate  chem^ 
cal  processss,  soch  as  those  connected  with  the  préparation  of  the  organic 
alkaliee,  thèse  salts  would  be  dissolved  or  deeomposed,  and  thus  be  a  source 
of  impurity.  It  is  for  thèse  reasoos  that  animal  charcoal  requires  to  be 
pnriied  from  the  calcareous  salts  which  it  centains  ;  and  this  is  effectoally 
accomplished  by  dilule  muriatic  acid,  which  diasolvee  the  phosphate  and 
décomposes  the  carbonate. 

Purified  animal  charcoal  is  a  dark  brownish-black  powder.  |t  shonid  be 
enUrely  free  from  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  It  may  be  tested  with 
muriatic  acid,  which  should  not  dissolve  any  thing.  If  the  charcoal  contain 
carbonate  of  lime,  muriatic  acid  will  cause  efiervescence,  and  the  solution 
obtained  will  gi?e  a  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  it  contain 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  acid  will  dissolve  the  sait  and  yield  it  as  a  precipitate 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The  Edlnbnrgh  Collège  directs  animal  charcoal 
1o  be  tested  by  incinerating  it  with  its  volume  of  red  oxide  of  mercory  ;  when, 
if  good,  it  will  be  dissipated  with  the  exception  of  a  scanty  ash. 

Pharmaceutical  Use».  As  a  decoiorizinff  agent  in  preparing  Âconitîna, 
Lond.}  Monph!»  Hydrocbloras,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Quinte  Sulphas,  Ed.,  Lond.} 
SiryAnia,  U.S.}  Veratria,  U,  S.,  Lond.  B. 

CATAPLASMATA. 

Cataplasme. 

Gataplasou  or  poultices  ara  moist  aubatances  intended  for  exieroal  appli- 
catisn,  of  aoch  a  oonaisteace  as  to  aecommodate  thesMalves  aacurateiy  to  the 
awtfaoe  to  whioh  Ihey  are  appliad,  witboat  being  so  Uqoid  as  te  spread  over 
the  n«igbboaring  paru,  or  so  tanaciaw  as  to  acUwM  finaly  <o  ifae  s|ùn.    As 
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tbtf  ne  in  dûa  eamAry  scarwly  ever  prapaicd  by  tbe  apoAecary,  they 
were  not  deemed  by  the  compilera  of  tbe  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  pio> 
per  objecta  for  officinal  direction.  W. 

CATAPLASMA  ALUMINIS.  DtUf.    Jîhtm  Cataplasm. 

"  Take  the  Whites  of  ttoo  Ens  ;  of  Alum  a  draehm.  Shake  th«m  t»- 
fedwr  80  as  to  make  a  coagniun.     JDiA. 

A  eommon  mode  of  preparing  the  alum  pooltice  it  to  rub  the  whites  of 
eggs  briekly  in  a  saaeer  with  a  lump  ef  alam  till  the  liquid  coagulâtes.  The 
eard  prodaoed  by  ooagtdatiog  nilk  with  alum  is  sometimee  oeâ  as  a  substi- 
tale. 

The  alam  cataplasm  is  an  astringent  application,  oecasiolially  empioyed 
in  incipient,  paraient,  or  cfaronio  (^hthalmia.  It  is  ptaeed  over  the  eye  en- 
dosed  between  foids  of  cambrio  or  soft  linea.  It  is  also  esteemed  asefnl  in 
ehilblains  wben  the  skin  is  not  brokea.  "  W. 

CATAPLASMA  CARBONIS  LIGNI.  Dub.  Ckareoai  Cota- 
pUum. 

"  Take  a  ntfieîmt  guantiiy  of  Wood  Charcoal  red  b$t  from  the  fire,  and 
baving  extinguished  it  by  sprinkling  dry  sand  over  it,  teduce  it  to  very  fine 
povder,  and  incorpocate  it  with  tbe  Simple  Cadaplasoi  in  a  tepid  state." 

Charco^  reeently  prepared,  has  the  property  of  absoibing  those  princi- 

Îiles  opon  whioh  the  ofiensive  odeur  of  putrefying  animal  substances  dépends. 
D  the  form  of  poultice  it  is  an  excellent  application  to  foui  and  gangreomia 
oleers,  correcting  their  fetor,  and  improving  tbe  condition  of  the  sore.  It 
shonid  be  frequently  renewed.  W. 

CATAPLASMA  CONIL  Lond.,  D«b.    Hemioek  Catapla$m. 

''Take  of  Extraetof  Hemlook  two  otmeesf  Water  apint  [Impérial  mea- 
sate3.  ^''<  *"<'  "^  ®f  braised  Flaxseed  siifficient  to  produce  a  proper  oo»> 
tistenee."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Dried  HeRjock  Lesres  an  ounee  ;  Water  ë  pmt  and  «  Aoj^. 
6eil  dowa  to  a  pint,  and  having  strained  the  liqnor,  add  as  much  of  tbepow- 
dered  leaves  as  may  be  sjaffieient  to  form  a  eataptasm."  Dvb. 

This  cataplasm  may  be  advantageonsly  employed  as  an  anodyne  appli- 
cation to  cancerous,  scrofuloos,  syphilUic,  and  other  painful  uleers  :  but  ils 
Itabiiity  to  produce  narcotic  effects,  io  coosequenee  of  tbe  abeorptioa  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  hemioek,  should  not  be  overlooked.  W. 

CATAPLASMA  DAUCI.  Dub.  Carrot  Cataplasm. 

"  Take  of  the  root  of  tfte  cultivated  Carrot  any  quantitj/.  Boil  the  root 
in  water  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  soft  to  form  a  cataplasm."  Dub. 

EmoUient  poultices  may  be  prepared  frotn  any  of  the  tender  culinary  roots, 
from  tsmips  and  potatoes  as  welt  as  earrots,  by  boiling  them,  remeviag  the 
skin,  and  mashingthem  into  a  soft  p«Ip,  which  may  be  rendered  nniform  by 
pressing  it  throogh  a  coarse  sieve  or  eolander.  Bot  thèse  poultices  péMese 
no  speeific  power,  and  act  on  ihe  eams  principle  with  dtose  made  with  brsad 
ind  milk,  and  flaxseed  meal. 

Tbe  carrot  eataplasm,  wheR  designed  to  preduce  a  pecoKar  impifisnon, 
shoald  be  made  by  grating  the  fresh  roots.  Thas  prepared,  it  is  elightly 
stimolating,  and  is  nseful  in  weak,  âabby,ill-eoBditioned,  and  offensive  alcers. 
By  boiling,  the  stimulant  propeny  is  dimitiished,  if  net  lost  ;  and  the  earrot 
becomes  a  miid  and  nutritive  article  of  food.  W. 
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CATAPLASMA  FERMENTI.  Lond.  Cataplasua  FEHiojirri 
Cbrbvisis.  Dub.    Yeast  Cataplastn. 

"Take  of  Flour  [wheat  flour]  apound;  Yeast  haï/  apint  [half  a  poand, 
Dub."]'  Mis  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a  gentle  beat  unâl  it  begins  to  rise.'* 
Lond.,  Dub. 

By  exposing  a  mixture  of  yeast  and  floor  to  a  gentle  beat,  fermentatioa 
takes  place,  and  carbonic  aeid  gaa  is  extricated,  wbicli  causes  the  mixture  to 
flwell  and  is  the  source  of  its  peculiar  virtaes.  The  yeast  ealaplasm  is  gently 
stimulant,  and  is  sometimes  applied  with  mucb  benefit  to  foui  and  gangrenons 
nlcers,  the  fetor  of  which  it  corrects,  while  it  is  supposed  to  hasten  the 
séparation  of  the  sloagh.  W. 

CATAPLASMA  LINI.  Lond.  Flaxtetd  Cataplasm. 

"Take  of  boiltng  Water  apint}  Flaxseed,  powdered,  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce  a  proper  conststence.     Mix  them."  Lond, 

CATAPLASMA  SIMPLEX.  Dub.  Simple  Cataplasm. 

"Take  of  the  Powder  for  a  Cataplasm  cmt/  quantity;  Boiling  Water 
sufficient  to  form  a  tepid  cataplasm,  the  surface  of  which  shonid  be  covered 
with  olive  oil."  Dub. 

The  Dublin  "  Powder  for  a  Cataplasm,"  consista  of  one  part  of  flaxseed 
meal  remaining  aRer  the  expression  of  the ,  oil,  and  two  parts  of  oat  meal. 
Flaxseed  meal  which  bas  not  been  submitted  to  pressure  is  decidedly  pré- 
férable, and  answers  an  excellent  purpose  when  mixed  with  boiling  water, 
without  other  addition,  as  in  the  Ix>ndon  flaxseed  cataplasm.  Fresh  lard  or 
olive  oil,  spread  npon  the  surface  of  the  poultice,  serves  to  prevent  its  adhé- 
sion to  the  skin,  and  to  préserve  its  softness.  - 

The  use  of  this  and  other  emoltient  cata'plasms  is  to  relieve  the  tense 
condition  of  the  vessels  in  inflammation,  and  to  promote  suppuration.  They 
act  simply  by  their  warmth  and  moisture.  The  one  most  extensively  eoi- 
ployed,  perhaps  because  its  materials  are  always  at  hand,  is  that  prepared  by 
heating  togethier  milk  and  the  crumb  of  bread.  The  milk  should  be  qaiie 
sweet,  and  fresh  lard  should  be  incorporated  with  the  poultice.  Mush  made 
with  the  meal  of  Indian  corn  also  forma  an  excellent  emollient  cataplasm. 

W. 

CATAPLASMA  SIN APIS.  Lond.,  Dub.  Muatard  Cataplasm. 

"Take  of  Flaxseed,  Mustard  [seed],  each,  in  powder,  half  a  pottndf 
boiling  Vinegar,  sufficient  to  produce  the  consistenceof  a  cataplasm."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  orders  the  same  seeds  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
States  that  the  cataplasm  may  be  made  more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of 
two  ounee»  of  scraped  horse-radish. 

The  simplest  and  most  effectuai  mode  of  preparing  a  mustard  poultice,  is 
to  mix  the  powdered  mustard  of  the  shops  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
warm  water  to  give  it  a  due  consistenoe.  When  a  weaker  préparation  is 
requked,  an  equnl  portion  or  more  of  rye  or  wheat  flour  should  be  added. 
Vinegar  never  increases  its  efficiency,  arid,  in  the  case  of  the  bUnk  mustard 
seed,  has  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Trousseau  and  Blanc  to  diminish  its 
rubefaoient  power.  A  boiling  température  is  also  injurious  by  interfering 
with  the  development  of  the  volatile  oil  or  acrid  principle.  (See  Sinapis.) 
,  Thèse  ponltices  are  frequently  called  «ûupwnu.  They  are  powerfully 
nibefacient,  exciting  a  sensé  of  warmth  in  a  few  minutes,  and  nsually  be* 
coming  insupportably  painfui  in  less  than  an  hour.  When  removed,  they 
leave  the  surface  intensely  red  and  burning;  and  the  inflammation  fre- 
quently terminâtes  in  desquamation,  or  even  bliatering,  if  the  application  has 
been  too  long  continned.  Obstinale  nlcers  and  gangrené  also  sometimes  result 
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fivn  tiie  protraeled  action  of  nnistard,  especiallj  on  parts  possetsed  of  litdo 
Titalitv.  As  a  gênerai  rule,  the  poultice  should  be  removed  when  the  patient 
complains  much  of  the  pain  ;  and  in  cases  of  insensibility  should  net,  uniess 
greatly  diluted,  be  allowed  to  remain  loover  than  one,  or  at  naost  two  hours  ; 
as  violent  inflammation,  followed  by  obstmate  olceration,  is  apt  to  occur  upon 
the  establishment  of  réaction  in  the  System.  In  children  also  particular  care 
is  necessary  to  avoid  this  resuit.  The  poultice  should  be  thickly  spread  on 
linen,  and  may  be  covered  wilh  gauze  or  unsized  paper  in  order  to  prevent 
ils  adhésion  to  the  skin.  If  hairs  are  présent  they  should  be  removed  by  the 
nzoT.  Sinapisme  may  be  employed  in  ail  cases  in  which  it  is  désirable  to 
produce  a  speedy  and  powerful  rubefacient  impression.  W. 

CERATA. 

Cerates. 

Thèse  are  anctuons  substances  consisting  of  oil  or  lard,  mixed  with  waxt 
spermaceti,  or  resin,  to  which  varions  médicaments  are  frequently  added. 
Their  oonsistence,  which  is  intermediate  between  that  of  ointments  and  of 
plasters,  is  such  that  they  may  be  spread  at  ordinary  teraperalurea  upoa 
liaen  or  leather,  by  means  of  a  spatola,  and  do  not  melt  or  run  when  appUsd 
to  the  skin.  In  preparing  thera,  care  should  usually  be  taken  to  sélect  the 
oil  or  lard  perfectly  free  from  rancidity.  The  liquéfaction  should  be  effected 
by  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  may  be  applied  by  meaas  ef  a  water-bath  ;  and 
doring  the  réfrigération  the  mixture  should  be  well  agitated,  and  the  porliou 
which  solidify  on  the  sidee  of  the  vessel  should  be  made  to  mix  again  with 
the  liqaid  portion,  until  the  wbole  assumes  the  proper  consistenoe.  When 
a  large  qnantity  is  prepared,  the  mortar,  or  othtr  veesel  ioto  which  the  mixture 
may  be  ponred  for  cooliog,  should  be  preriously  heated  by  meaas  of  boiling 
watar.  W. 

CERATUM  CANTHARIDIS.*  U.S.  Emplastkum  Cawthari- 
»ïs,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Emplastrum  Epispasticcm.  Cerate  of 
Spanish  Fîtes.    Blistering  Plaster. 

"  Take  of  Spanish  Plies,  in  very  fine  powder,  a  paund  ;  Yellow  Wax, 
Resin,  Lard,  each,  àght  ounces.  To  the  Wax,  Resin,  and  Lard,  previoasly 
melted  together,  add  the  Spanish  Plies,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  nntll 
cool."  U.S. 

The  London  Cottege  orders  a  pound  of  Spanish  Aies,  a  pound  and  a  hàlf 
of  wax  plaster,  and  naïf  a  pound  of  Iar44  the  Edinburgh,  two  ounces,  each, 
of  Aies,  resin,  yellow  wax,  and  saet  ;  and  the  Dublin,  a  pound  of  Aies,  a 
pound  of  yellow  wax,  four  otmees  of  yellow  resin,  halfapound  of  suet,  and 
ludfa  pound  of  lard. 

This  is  the  common  hlittering  plaster  of  the  shops.  As  it  can  be  readily 
spread  without  the  aid  of  heat,  it  is  properly  a  cerate,  and  is  therefore  correctiy 
named  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia.  Though  essentially  the  sarae  in  character 
as  prepared  by  the  diflferent  processes,  it  varies  somewhat  in  strength.  The 
U.  S.  and  London  préparations  hâve  the  same  proportion  of  Aies,  bot  are 
stronger  than  those  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Collèges.  One  of  the  two 
former,  therefore,  is  préférable,  and  our  own  has  this  advantage,  that  it  does 
not  reqoire  the  previous  préparation  of  the  wax  plaster.  Care  has  usually 
been  considered  requisite,  in  making  the  cerate,  not  to  injure  the  Aies  by  heat. 

*  ThU  M  >  dîffisrmt  prepantion  rrom  the  London  Centum  Cmmthariiù.    For  an  a». 
Uibàjiaa»OiigmmttmmCamtlmidit,Dmk 
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It  bas,  therefore,  been  recemmended  that  the7  shonld  not  be  added  to  tbe 
other  ingrédients,  until  immediately  before  thèse  begin  to  stifTen  afier  having 
been  renioved  from  the  fire.  Bat  from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Donovan 
(DubBn  Med.  Prêts,  Aug.,  1840),  and  those  of  Mr.  Wm.  Procter  (.4m. 
Joum.  ofPharm.,  mi.  3Vi),  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  vesicating  princjple 
of  Spanish  Aies  is  not  injured  or  dissipated  by  a  beat  under  300°  F.,  and  that 
an  eievated  température,  instead  of  bêing  hurtful^  is  pmitively  advantageous 
in  the  préparation  of  the  blistering  cerate.  The  cantharidin  is  thus  more 
thoroughiy  dissolved  by  the  oleaeinoas  matter,  and  cunsequentiy  brought 
more  efficiently  into  contact  with  the  skin,  than  when  retained  in  the  interior 
of  the  tissue  of  the  fly.  Ânother  advantage  stated  by  Donovan  is,  that  the 
moisture  which  usually  exista  to  a  certain  extent  in  ail  the  ingrédients  of  the 
cerate  is  thus  dissipated,  and  the  préparation  is  less  apt  to  become  mouldy, 
or  otherwise  to  unaergo  décomposition.  Instead,  therefore,  of  waiting  until 
the  melted  wax,  resin,  and  lard  begin  to  stiffen,  it  is  belter  to  add  the  powder 
before  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  that 
as  soon  as  the  other  ingrédients  are  melted,  the  powered  Aies  should  be  added, 
and  the  mixture  stirred  until  the  beat  is  shown  by  a  thermometer  to  bave 
risen  to  250°,  when  the  vessel  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  mixture 
■tirred  eonstantly  until  oool.  At  the  beat  menlioned,  ebullition  takes  place  in 
conséquence  of  the  eseape  of  the  moisture  contained  in  tbe  materials.  In 
the  cerate  thus  prepared  the  active  matter  bas  been  dissolved  by  the  lard,  and 
the  powder  may  be  separated,  if  deemed  advisable,  by  straining  the  mixture 
before  it  solidifies.  Gare  should  be  taken  that  the  température  be  not  so  high 
as  to  décompose  the  ingrédients  ;  and  it  would  be  better  to  keep  it  within  212° 
by  means  of  a  water-bath,  than  to  incnr  any  risk  from  its  excess.  Violent 
irritation,  and  even  vesication  of  the  face  of  the  operator  are  stated  to  bave 
resnlted  from  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the  liquid,  at  a  température  or  250°. 
{Pharm.  Joum.  and  TVons.,  ii.  391.)  It  is  désirable  also  that  the  Aies 
should  beveryfinely  pnlverized.  Powdered  euphorbium  is  said  to  be  some- 
limes  fraudulently  subsUtnted  for  a  portion  of  the  Aies. 

The  cerate  is  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  cantharides  can  be  applied 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  blister;  and  it  is  always  effectuai  in  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  the  System,  if  the  Aies  are  good  and  not  injured  in  the  préparation. 
It  should  be  spread  on  soft  leather,  tbough  linen  or  even  paper  will  answer 
the  purpose  when  this  is  not  to  be  bad.  An  élégant  mode  of  preparing  it  for 
ose,  is  to  spread  a  pièce  of  leather  of  a  proper  size  first  with  adhesive  plas» 
ter,  and  afterwards  with  the  cerate,  leaviog  a  margin  of  the  former  uncovered, 
in  order  that  it  may  adhère  to  the  skin.  Heal  is  not  requisite  and  should  not 
be  employed  in  spreading  the  cerate  *  It  is  customary  with  some  to  sprinkle 
powdered  Aies  upon  the  surface  of  the  plaster,  press  them  lightiy  with  a  roller, 
and  then  shake  off  the  portion  which  has  not  adhered  ;  but,  if  tbe  Aies  origin- 
ally  employed  were  gCKDd,  this  addition  is  superAuous. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  plaster,  the  skin  should  be  moistened  with. 
warm  vinegar  or  other  liquid  ;  and  a  good  rule  is  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
plaster  closely  with  very  thin  gauze  or  unsized  paper,  which  prevents  any 
of  the  cerate  from  adhering  to  the  cuticle,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  di- 
minish  its  liability  to  occasion  strangury.  In  the  cases  of  adults,  when  the 
fuU  action  of  the  Aies  is  desired,  and  the  object  is  to  produce  a  permanent 
effect,  the  application  should  be  continued  for  twelve  bours,  and  on  tbe 
scalp  for  twenty-four  bours.  In  very  délicate  persons,  however,  or  those 
subject  to  strangury,  or  upon  parts  of  a  loose  texture,  or  when  the  object  is 
merely  to  proiduce  a  Uister  to  be  healed  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  plaster 
•hould  remain  no  longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  full  redncaa 
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of  tbe  skin,  which  geoerally  occura  in  fire  or  six  houn,  or  eren  in  a  shorter 
time.  \\.  should  then  be  removed,  and  followed  by  a  bread  and  mille  poultice, 
or  Mme  other  emoUient  dressing,  under  which  the  cuticie  rises,  and  a  fuU 
blister  is  usually  produced.  By  this  management  the  patient  will  generally 
escape  strangury,  and  the  blister  wiU  very  quickly  heal  after  the  discharge 
of  the  sérum.*  In  yonng  children,  cantharides  sometimes  produce  alarming 
and  even  fatal  ulcération,  if  too  long  applied.  From  two  to  four  hours  are 
usually  sufficient  for  any  désirable  purpose.  When  the  head,  or  other  very 
hairy  part  is  to  be  blistered,  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  should,  if  pos- 
sible,  be  allowed  between  the  shaving  of  the  part  and  the  application  of  tbe 
plaater  ;  so  that  the  abrasions  may  heai,  and  some  impediment  be  offered  to 
the  absorption  of  the  active  principle  of  the  Aies.  After  the  blister  has  been 
formed,  it  should  be  opened  at  the  most  dependiag  parts,  and,  the  cuticie 
beîng  allowed  to  remaia,  should  be  dressed  with  simple  cerate  ;  but,  if  it  be 
désirable  to  maintain  the  discharge  for  a  short  time,  resin  cerate  should  be 
tjsed,  and  the  cuticie  removed,  if  it  can  be  done  without  inconvenience. 
Tbe  efiects  of  an  issue  may  be  obtained  by  employing  savine  ointment,  or 
the  ointment  of  Spanish  Aies,  as  a  dressing.  If  much  inflammation  take 
|dace  in  the  blistered  surface,  it  may  be  relieved  by  emollient  pouliices,  or 
weak  lead-water.  Where  there  is  an  obstinate  indisposition  to  heal,  we  hâve 
foond  nothing  so  effectua]  as  the  cerate  of  snbacetate  of  lead,  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  simple  cerate.  When  deep  and  extensive  ulcération  occurs 
u  conséquence  of  gênerai  debility,  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  ased, 
with  nntritious  aliment 

Varions  préparations  of  cantharides  hâve  been  proposed  and  employed  as 
snbstitutes  for  the  cerate.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  cantharidin, 
more  or  less  pure,  either  dissolved  in  olive  oil  and  applied  to  the  skin  by 
means  of  a  pièce  of  paper  satnrated  with  it,  or  incorporated  with  wax  and 
spread  in  a  very  thin  layer  upon  fine  waxed  cloth,  silk,  or  paper,  constituting 
the  blùterîng  cloth,  bliatering  paper,  vesicating  tafftta»,  &c.,  of  the  shops. 
The  advantages  of  thèse  préparations  are  that  they  occopy  less  space,  are 
more  portable,  and,  being  very  pliable,  are  more  easily  adapted  to  irregu- 
larities  of  the  surface.  Absolutely  pure  cantharidin  is  expensive  and  not 
reqaisite  ;  as  the  extract  of  cantharides  made  with  ether  or  boiling  alcohol 
will  answer  every  purpose.  Henry  and  Guibonrt  give  the  following  formula. 
Digest  powdered  cantharides  in  sulphuric  ether,  distil  off  the  elber,  evapo- 
rate  the  residue  b^  means  of  a  salt-water  bath  until  eballition  ceases,  melt 
the  oily  mass  which  remains  with  twice  its  weight  of  wax,  and  spread  the 
mixture  upon  waxed  cloth.  The  waxed  etoth  may  be  prepared  by  spreading 
opon  lioen  or  muslin  a  mixture  composed  of  8  parts  of  white  wax,  4  of  olive 
où,  and  1  of  turpentine,  melted  together.  An  extract  of  cantharides,  of  a 
bottery  consistence,  said  to  act  very  efficiently  when  applied  by  n)eans  of 
paper  greased  with  it,  is  prepared  by  digesting  4  parts  of  Aies  with  1  part  of 
strong  acetic  acid  and  16  of  alcohol,  straining,  filtering,  and  evaporating  at  a 
moderato  beau  A  strong  décoction  of  the  Aies  in  olive  oil  or  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, applied  by  means  of  paper,  would  probably  answer  a  similar  purpose 
«ith  thèse  more  elaborate  préparations.  But  none  of  them  is  likely  to  supei^ 
sede  the  officinal  cerate.  For  very  speedy  vesication,  an  infusion  of  the 
Aies  in  strong  acetic  acid  is  sometimes  employed.  (See  Àcetum  Cantharidia.) 

It  is  said  that  tbe  Aies,  by  ebuUition  with  water,  are  deprived  of  their  pro- 

*  Dr.  M.  B.  Smith,  of  Philadelpbii,  infbrmed  os  tbat  h«  bad  freqaently  employed  ors 
uni  H  B  preTeotire  of  itrangary  from  blutera,  aitd  had  never  fband  it  to  fail.  H«  gave 
■  siimU  wineglaMfaI  of  tbe  offioinal  décoction  (aee  Decoetutu  Uvte  Uni)  every  boor, 
oommeneiog  two  honrt  sAer  tbe  application  of  the  bliiter. 
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perty  of  prodacine  stran^ry,  while  their  vesicating  powers  remain  anàl- 
tered.  (Parîs'a  Pnarmaeologia.)  Dr.  l'heophilus  Beasiy,  of  Phtladelphia, 
was  in  the  habit  of  employing  a  cerate  made  with  caniharides  prepared  in  this 
manner,  and  nerer  knew  il  to  produce  strangary  in  more  thaft  two  or  three 
instances.  He  boiled  the  tmptwdered  JHes  for  fiReen  minâtes,  esteeming  a 
sborter  time  insufficient  to  deprive  them  of  this  property,  while,  if  the  boiling 
be  continued  mach  longer,  their  blistering  power  is  impaired.  {Joum.  of 
tht  PhU.  Col.  ofPharm.  iv.  185.)  In  a  letter  addresaed  to  one  of  the  aothors 
by  Dr.  James  Couper,  of  Newcastle,  Delavrare,  a  similar  method  of  preparing 
the  Aies  is  recommended  as  an  expédient  against  strangary,  both  from  his 
own  expérience  and  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Groom,  of  Elkton,  Maryland,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  plan. 

Off.  Prep.  Emplastmm  Picis  cam  Canlharide,  U.  S.,  Dub.  W, 

CERATUM  CETACEI.  U.S.,  Lond.  Cekatum  Simpusx.  Ed. 
Unguentum  Cetacei.  Dub.    Spermaeeti  Cerate. 

"  Take  of  Spermaeeti  an  ounce;  White  Wax  thru  ounces;  Olive  Oil  nx 
fluidotmce».  Meit  togelher  the  Spermaeeti  and  Wax;  then  add  the  Oil pre- 
viously  heated,  and  stir  the  mixture  until  cool."  U.  S. 

The  London  CoUtge  directs  two  ounces  of  spermaeeti,  eight  oimce$  of 
white  wax,  and  apint  [Imp.  meas.]  of  olive  oil;  \te  Edinburgh,  $ix  part» 
of  olive  oil,  tJiree  part*  of  white  wax,  and  one  part  of  spermaeeti;  the  Dublin^ 
half  a  pound  of  white  waz,  apound  of  spermaeeti,  and  three  pounda  of  lard. 

The  direction  to  beat  the  oil  before  adding  it  to  the  other  ingrédients  i« 
peculiar  to  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias.  If  added  cold,  it  is 
apt  to  produce  an  irregular  congélation  of  the  wax  and  spermaeeti,  and  thus 
to  render  the  préparation  lumpy.  This  cerate  is  employed  as  a  dressing  for 
blisters,  excoriated  surfaces,  and  wounds;  and  as  the  basis  of  more  active 
préparations.  When  the  ingrédients  are  pure  and  sweet,  it  is  perfectly  free 
from  irritating  properties. 

OJ''.  Prep.  Geratnm  Cantharidis,  Lond.}  Ceratum  Calamine,  Ed.  W. 

CERATUM  HYDRAR6YRI  COMPOSITUM.  Lond.  Corn- 
.  pound  Cerate  of  Mercury. 

"  Take  of  Strong  Mercurial  Ointment,  Soap  Cerate,  each,  ybur  ottncesf 
Caaiphor  an  ounee.    Rub  them  together  until  they  are  incorporated."  Lond. 

This  cerate  is  used  as  a  discutieut  application  to  indolent  tumeurs.   W. 

CERATUM  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS.  U.S.  Ceratum  Piitm- 
Bi  CoMPOsiTUM.  Lond.  Cerate  ofSubacetate  ofLead.  Goulard*s 
Cerate. 

*<  Take  of  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead  two  Jlmdounce»  and  a  half; 
White  Wax  four  ouncet}  Olive  OU  nine  ^utdounces  ;  Camphor  half  a 
drachm.  Mix  the  Wax,  previously  melted,  with  eight  fluidounces  of  the 
Oil;  then  remove  the  mixture  from  the  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken, 
gradually  pour  in  the  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead,  stirring  consiantly 
with  a  wooden  spatula  till  it  becomes  cool.  Lastly,  add  the  Camphor  dis- 
sol  ved  in  the  remainder  of  the  Oil  and  mix."  U.  S. 

The  above  process  is  that  of  the  former  London  Pharmacopœia.  In  the 
last  édition  of  that  work,  three  fluidounces  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead^  and  half  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  having  been  substituted  for  the  quantities 
before  employed,  the  process  remaining  in  other  respects  unaltered.  But 
wben  it  is  considered  that  the  London  Collège  now  emfioya  tbe  Impérial 
instead  of  the  wine  measure,  the  change  will  be  seen  lo  be  less  than  il  might 
otherwise  appear. 
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This  préparation  receired  the  name  by  which  it  ia  commonly  known 
from  M.  GouUrd,  by  whom  it  waa  empîoyed  and  reeommended.  It  is 
OMd  to  dry  up  excoriations,  to  relieve  the  inflammation  of  bums,  scalds,  and 
chilblains,  and  to  remove  cutaneous  éruptions.  We  bave  found  it  more 
eflectaal  than  any  other  application  to  blistered  surfaces  indisposed  to  heal; 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  bave  nsed  it  in  tbe  fol* 
iowing  combination  with  advantage  in  varions  cutaneous  éruptions  of  a  local 
efaaracter.  Take  of  cerate  of  subaœtate  of  lead,  simple  cerate,  each  halfan 
ounce;  calomel,  powdered  opium,  each  a  drac/tm;  mix  them.  The  same 
préparation,  without  the  opium,  was  a  favourite  remedy  wilh  the  late  Dr. 
Wistar  in  similar  complaints.  W. 

CERATUM  RESINiE.  U.S.,  Lond.  UwoiTEirrtrM  Resinosum. 
Ed.  Unouentum  Resinjb  Albs.  Dub.  Resin  Cerate.  Baailicon 
Ointment. 

"Take  of  Resin  Jive  ounces;  Lard  tight  ounces;  Yellonr  Wax  tioo 
ouncet.  Melt  them  together,  strain  through  linen,  and  stir  them  oonstantly 
ontilcool."  U.S. 

The  proportions  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  CoUege  are  the  same  as  the 
above.  The  London  Collège  orders  of  resin  and  wax,  each  a  pound,  and 
of  olive  oil  sixteen  Jluidouncet.  The  resin  and  wax  are  melted  together 
over  a  slow  fire,  the  oil  then  added,  and  the  mixture  while  hot  strained 
tbrongh  linen.  By  the  Dublin  process,  four  pounds  of  lard,  two  pound» 
of  wbite  resin,  and  one  potmd  of  yellow  wax  are  made  into  an  ointment, 
and  strained  while  hot  through  a  sieve. 

The  straining  is  directed  in  conséquence  of  the  impnrities  which  resin 
often  contains.  Resin  cerate,  commonly  called  basilicon  ointment,  is  miuch 
nsed  as  a  gently  stimulant  application  to  blistered  surfaces,  indolent  ulcers, 
bnms,  scalds,  and  chilblains.  We  bave  found  no  application  inore  eflectual 
in  disposing  the  ulcers  which  follow  bnms  to  heal. 

Off.  Prep.  Geratnm  Sabine,  U.  S.;  Linimentum  Terebinthins,  U.  S., 
Ed.,  Dub.;  Unguentura  Cantharidis,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Unguentam 
Cupri  Subacetalis,  Dub.,  Ed.  W. 

CERATUM  RESINEE  COMPOSITUM.  U.S.  Compound 
Resin  Cerate. 

"  Take  of  Resin,  Suet,  Yellow  Wax,  each  a  potmd;  Turpentine  half  a 
pound;  Flaxseed  Oil  ha/f  apint.  Melt  them  together,  strain  through  linen, 
and  stir  them  constantly  until  cool."  U.  S. 

Tbis  is  somewhat  more  stimulating  than  the  preceding,  but  is  applicable 
to  similar  purposes,  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers.  Under 
the  naroe  of  Deshler  s  talve,  it  is  popularly  empîoyed  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States.  W. 

CERATUM  SABINE.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Unoubntum  Sabine. 
Dub.  Savine  Cerate. 

"  Take  of  Savine,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ;  Resin  Cerate  a  pound.  Mix 
the  Savine  with  the  Cerate  previously  softened."  U.S. 

The  London  CoUege  orders  one  pound  of  fresh  savine,  bruised,  to  be 
mixed  with  half  a  pound  of  wax  and  Iwo  pounds  of  lard  previously  melted 
together,  and  tbe  whole  to  be  strained  through  linen.  The  Edinburgh 
dllege  directs  the  same  ingrédients,  in  the  same  proportions,  to  be  botled 
together  tiU  the  leaves  become  friable,  and  then  strained.  The  Dublin 
CMlege  employa  only  half  a  pound  of  tbe  leaves,  which  it  directs  to  be 
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boiJed  in  the  lard  tiU  they  beoonw  orùp.  The  lard  is  Uieo  to  b«  aUaiiied 
wiih  expreMion,  the  waz  added,  aad  the  vhole  melted  togeiher. 

Ai  tbe  savine  uwd  in  Uiis  country  is  geoerally  brooght  from  Europe  io 
the  dried  siate,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  mode  of  preparing  the 
cerate  direcied  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacoposia.  Nor  bave  we  found  tbe  pr»> 
paration  ttuis  made  to  l>e  "  iotolerably  acrid  and  almoat  caustio,"  as  Dr. 
Duncan  describes  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  answers  very  well  ibe  purpoae  for 
which  it  is  used — that  of  mainlaining  tJ«e  discharge  from  hlist^red  surfaces. 
A  cerate  prepared  ia  the  eame  manuer  froio  the  Icaves  of  the  red  cedar  (/iMt»< 
perut  Virginiana)  is  aonetimes  aubstituted  for  that  of  savine,  but  is  leea 
efficient. 

Prepared  according  to  the  processee  of  the  Britieh  Collèges,  savine  cerate 
bas  a  fine  deep'greea  colour,  and  the  o^Dur  of  the  leaves.  It  should  be  kept 
in  ciosely  covered  vessels,  as  its  virtnes  are  impaired  by  exposnre. 

Savine  cerate  is  préférable  to  thie  ointment  of  Spanish  Aies  as  a  dressing 
for  perpétuai  blisters,  from  tbe  circumstance  that  it  bas  no  tendency  to  pro- 
duce strangury.  The  white  coating  which  forms  during  its  use  upon  the 
blistered  surface  should  be  occasionally  removed,  as  it  prevents  tbe  contact 
of  the  cerate.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  seton  cords,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  discharge.  W.. 

CERATUM  SAPONIS.  U.S.,  Lond.    Soap  Cerate. 

"  Talœ  of  Solution  of  Subacetate  ui*  I.<ead  two  pinis  ;  Soap  six  ounces  g 
White  Wax  ten  ottnce»;  Olive  Oil  a  pinl.  Boil  the  Solution  of  Subacetate 
of  Lead  with  tbe  Soap,  over  a  slow  fire,  to  tbe  consistence  of  booey  ;  thea 
transfer  to  a  water-hath  and  evaporate  until  ail  the  moisture  is  dissipated  ; 
lastly  add  tbe  Wax  previously  melted  with  the  Oil,  and  mix."  U.  S, 

"Take  of  Soap  ten  ounces;  Wax  twelve  ouncea  and  a  haJf;  Oxide  of 
Lead  [litharge],  in  powder,y!/2e«n  ouncea  ;  Olive  Oil  a  pinl  [Impérial  mea- 
surel;  Vinegar  a  gallon  [Irap.  meas].  Boil  the  Vinegar  with  tbe  Oxide  of 
Lead,  over  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  until  they  unité  ;  then  add  the 
Soap,  and  again  boil  in  a  similar  manner,  until  ail  the  moisture  k  dissipated  ; 
lastly,  with  thèse  mix  the  Wax  previonsly  dissolved  in  tlie  Oil."  Lond. 

The  présent  U.S.  formula  is  that  of  Mr.  Durand,  given  in  the  Âmericaa 
Journal  of  Pharmacy  (vol.  8,  p.  27),  and  was  aubstituted,  in  tbe  last  editioa 
of  tbe  Pharmaconceia,  for  the  Ix>ndon  formula,  which  had  been  adopted  ia 
the  previouH  éditions.  It  bas  the  advantages  of  being  more-  précise  in  the 
directions,  more  easy  of  exécution,  and  more  uniform  in  its  results.  It  yieids 
a  perfectiy  white  cerate,  baving  the  same  properties  as  the  London,  and  a 
finer  appearance.  The  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  which  in  the  U.S. 
process  is  taken  already  prepared,  results,  in  the  London,  from  the  action  of 
the  vinegar  upon  the  liiharge.  In  both  processes,  the  subacetate  of  lead  is 
decomposed  by  the  soap,  the  soda  of  which  unités  with  the  acetic  acid,  and 
the  oleaginous  acida  with  the  oxide  of  lead  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
formation  of  tbe  Emplaatrum  Piumbi.  The  wax  and  oil  subsequendy  added 
merely  serve  to  give  due  consistence  to  the  préparation.  Soap  cerate  is 
thottght  to  be  cooling  and  sédative  ;  and  is  sometimes  nsed  in  scrofuloue 
swellings  and  other  instances  of  chronio  extemal  inflammations.  It  was 
formeriy  employed  by  Mr.  Pott  as  a  dressing  for  fractured  Umbs;  bat 
answers  no  other  purpose  in  thèse  cases  tban  to  yield  mechanical  suj^rt. 

C^.  Prep.  Ceratnm  Hydrargyri  Compositum,  Lond.  W. 
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CERATÛM  SIMPLEX.  V.  S.  Cerattïm.  Lond.  Simph  Ce- 
rate. 

"Take  of  Lard  nght  ounces;  White  Vf vx  four  ounces.  Melt  them  toge- 
iker,  and  etir  them  cnnstantly  until  cool."  U.  S, 

TTie  London  Collège  directs  xh^ifortr  fluidovncu  of  olive  oil  be  mixed 
with/ÔMr  otmces  of  wax  previously  melied. 

We  prefer  ihe  formula  of  ihe  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia.  Lard  is  préférable  to 
orive  oil,  98  it  may  alwayA  be  had  perfectly  sweet,  and  is  the  mildest  appli> 
cation  which  can  be  made  to  irritated  stirfaces.  In  the  préparation  of  this 
eerate,  peculiar  care  should  be  taken  that  the  oleaginoua  ingrédient  be  entirely 
free  from  rancidity,  and  that  the  beat  employed  be  not  sufficient  to  produce 
the  slightest  décomposition  ;  for  the  vaine  of  the  préparation  depenas  on  Its 
perfect  blandness.  It  is  nsed  for  dreasing  blisters,  wounds,  &c.,  in  ail  cases 
in  which  the  object  is  to  exclude  the  extemal  air  and  préserve  the  moisture 
of  the  part,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  ail  irritation.  It  is  sometimes 
improperly  employed  as  the  vehidie  of  substances  to  be  applied  by  inunction. 
tor  this  porpose  lard  should  be  used  in  winter,  and  simple  ointment  in 
nmmer  ;  the  eerate  haring  too  firm  a  consistence.  W. 

CERATUM  ZINCI  CARBON ATIS.  U.S.  Ceratum  Calami- 
VM.  Lond.,  Ed.  Unguentum  Calaminx.  Dub.  Cerate  of  Car- 
honate  of  Zinc.   Cerate  of  Calamine.    Turner's  Cerate. 

"  Take  of  Prepared  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  Yellow  Wax,  each,  halfa  pound; 
Lard  two  pound».  Melt  the  Wax  and  Lard  together,  and,  when  upon  cool- 
ing  tbey  begin  to  thicken,  add  the  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  and  stir  the  mixture 
eonstantly  until  cool."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  orders  tudf  apound  of  [preparedl  calamine,  halfa 
pound  of  wax,  and  sixtunfluidouncea  of  olive  oil  ;  the  EdtrJmrgh,  one  part 
of  prepared  calamine,  and  five  part»  of  simple  cerate  [_Ceratwn  Cetacei, 
U.  S.']  ;  the  Dublin,  one  pound  of  calamine,  aaifwe  pound»  of  ointment  of 
yellow  wax. 

This  cerate  is  an  imitation  of  that  recommended  by  Tumer.  It  is  mildly 
astrmgent,  and  is  much  used  in  excoriations  and  superficial  ulcérations, 
produced  by  the  chafing  of  the  skin,  irritating  sécrétions,  bums,  or  other 
causes.  W. 

CONFECTIONES.  U.S.,  Lond. 
Confections. 

CoNFECTiONEs;  CoNSEBVA  ;  Electuaria.  Z)»^.  Conserves  ANO 
Electuahies.  Ed. 

Under  the  gênerai  title  of  Confections,  the  PharmacoptBias  of  the  United 
States  and  of  London  include  ali  thnse  préparations  having  the  form  of  a 
soft  soiid,  in  which  one  or  more  medicintil  substances  are  incorporated  with 
saccharine  matter,  with  a  view  either  to  their  préservation  or  more  con ve- 
ntent administration.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  retains  the  old  division  into 
Conserves  and  Eleotoarieti  ;  and,  as  there  is  some  gronnd  for  the  distinction, 
we  shall  make  a  few  gênerai  remarks  upon  each  division,  before  proceeding 
to  the  considération  of  the  individual  préparations. 

Conserves  consist  of  récent  vegetable  substances  and  refined  sugar  beat 
into  a  uniform  mass.  By  menns  of  the  sugar,  the  vegetable  matter  is  ena- 
bled  to  resist  for  some  time  the  décomposition  to  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  expoeed  in  the  andried  state,  and  the  properties  of  the  récent  plant  are 
thns  letained  to  a  certain  extent  unaltered.    But  as  active  medicines  even 
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thus  treated  undergo  aome  change,  and  tbo«e  whieh  loM  their  virtuee  by 
desiccation  cannot  be  long  preserved,  the  few  conserves  now  retained  axe 
intended  ralher  as  convenient  vehieles  of  other  aubatances  than  for  sepaiate 
exhibition,  l'he  sngar  used  in  their  préparation  ahould  be  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  by  pounding  and  aifting,  as  otherwise  it  will  not  mix  uniformly  with 
the  other  ingrédient. 

Electuaribs  are  raixlures  consisting  of  médicinal  substances,  especially 
dry  powders,  combined  with  syrup  or  honey,  in  order  to  render  them  less 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  more  convenient  for  internai  use.  They  are 
usually  prepared  extern poraneousty  ;  and  it  is  only  when  their  complex 
nature  renders  it  convenient  to  keep  them  ready  made  in  the  shops,  or  some 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  mixing  the  ingrédients  requires  attention,  that 
they  become  proper  objecta  for  pharmaceotic  direction.  Their  consistence 
■hoold  not  be  so  soft,  on  the  one  hand,  aa  to  allow  the  ingrédients  to  sepa- 
rate,  nor  so  firm,  on  the  other,  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  awallowed 
without  mastication.  Différent  8ubstan(^s  require  différent  proportions 
of  syrup.  Light  vegelable  powders  usually  require  twice  their  weight, 
gum-resins  two-thirds  of  their  weight,  resins  somewhat  less,  minerai  sub- 
stances about  half  their  weight,  and  déliquescent  salts  not  more  than  one- 
tenth.  Should  the  electuary  be  found,  after  having  been  kept  for  a  short 
tiroe,  to  swell  up  and  émit  gas,  it  should  be  beat  over  again  in  a  mortar„ 
*o  that  any  portion  of  the  sugar  which  may  hâve  crystallized  may  be  again 
accurately  incorporated  with  the  other  ing^redients.  Should  it,  on  the  con- 
trary,  become  dry  and  hard  from  the  mutual  reaction  of  its  constituents, 
more  syrup  should  be  added,  so  as  to  give  it  the  requisite  consistence.  If 
the  dryness  resuit  from  the  mère  evaporation  of  the  aqueoas  part,  water 
should  be  added  instead  of  syrup,  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
conserves.  To  prevent  the  hardening  of  electuaries,  the  French  writers 
recommend  the  use  of  syrup  prepared  from  brown  sugar,  which  is  less 
apt  to  crystallize  than  that  made  from  the  refîned.  Molasses  would  answer 
the  same  purpnse  ;  but  its  taste  might  be  considered  objectionable.  Some 
persons  employ  honey,  but  this  is  not  always  acceptable  to  the  atomach. 

W. 

CONFECTIO  AMYGDALiE.  Lond.  Conserva  AMTODiXARCM. 
ad,  CoNFECTio  Amtqdalarum.  Dub.    Jllmond  Confection. 

"Take  of  Sweet  Almonds  eiglU  otmce»;  Gum  Arabie,  in  powder,  an 
Otmce  ;  Sugar /bt/r  ounces.  Having  macerated  the  Almonds  in  cold  water, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  external  coat,  beat  ail  the  ingrédients  together  till 
they  are  thoroughiy  incorporated.  The  confection  may  be  kept  longer,  if 
the  Almonds,  Gum  Arabie,  and  Sugar,  separately  rubbed,  should  be  after- 
wards  mixed.  Then,  whenever  the  confection  is  to  be  used,  beat  the  whole 
together  until  incorporated."  Lond. 

The  directions  of  the  Edinhurgh  and  Dublin  Collèges  are  essentially  the 
same  as  the  above,  except  that  thèse  Collèges  do  not  admit  the  alternative  of 
having  the  ingrédients  separately  rubbed,  and  afierwarda  mixed. 

This  préparation  was  adopled  as  affordlng  a  speedy  method  of  preparing 
the  almond  mixture,  which  when  made  iramediately  from  the  Almonds 
requires  much  time,  and  which  cannot  be  kept  ready  made  in  the  shops. 
But,  from  its  liability  to  be  injured  by  keeping,  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  last 
édition  of  our  Pharmacopœia,  which  directs  the  almond  mixture  to  be  made 
immediately  from  the  ingrédients.  (See  Mîstura  Amygdalœ.)  W. 

CONFECTIO  AROMATICA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  Electttarutm 
Arohaticcm.  Ed.   ^romatic  Confection. 

"  Take  of  Aromatic  Powder yStoe  ounee»  tnd  a  half)  Saffron,  in  powder. 
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haï/  an  ounee}  Syrnp  of  Orange  Peel  six  ounces;  Clarifîed  Honéy  two' 
ottnees.    Hub  the  Aromalic  Powder  with  tbe  SafiVon  ;  then  add  ifae  Syrup 
and  Honey,  snd  beat  them  tngether  uniil  thoronghly  mixed."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Cinnamon,  Natmegs,  cach,  twoounces;  Cloves  an  ouncef 
Cardamntn  ha/f  an  ounce;  SafTron  two  ouncet;  Prepared  Chalk  tixteen 
ounces;  Sugar  two  pmmds.  Rub  the  dry  ingrédients  together  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  keep  them  in  a  closed  vessel.  Bat  when  the  confection  is  to 
be  Dsed,  add  water  gradually,  and  mix  till  a  thoroagh  incorporation  is' 
effected."  Lond. 

The  DtAlin  formula  corresponds  with  that  of  the  former  London  Phar* 
maeopœia,  which  directed  the  same  ingrédients  as  in  the  présent  formula, 
bat  added  a  pint  of  water  to  the  dry  materials,  and  incorporated  the  «hole 
together  at  one  time.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  one  part  of  their 
aromalic  powder,  and  two  porta  of  syrup  of  oraoge  peel,  to  be  nùxed,  and 
triturated  into  a  uniform  pulp. 

The  préparation  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  contains  cinnamon, 
ginger,  cardamom,  and  nutmeg,  without  carbonate  of  lime,  whiob  appear* 
to  us  to  be  an  unnecessary  if  not  improper  ingrédient  ;  as  it  is  not  always- 
indicaled  in  cases  which  call  for  the  use  of  the  confection,  and  may  be  added 
extemporaneously  when  reqoired.  The  aromatic  confection  affbrds  a  con- 
venient  method  of  admiuislering  the  spices  which  enter  into  its  composition,- 
and  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  other  medlclnes,  It  is  given  in  debilitated  states 
of  the  stomach,  alone  or  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  substances.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  sixiy  grains. 

Off.Prtp.  Pilulœ  Digitalis  et  Scillœ.  -Brf.  W. 

CONFECTIO  AURANTII  CORTICIS.  U.S.  Coitfbctio  Air- 
BANTii.  Lond.  Conserva  Aurantu.  Ed.  Confection  of  Orange 
Peel. 

"  Take  of  Fresh  Orange  Peel,  separated  from  the  fruit  by  grating,  a 
pound;  Sugar  [refined]  three  pounds.  Beat  the  Orange  Peel  with  the  Sugar 
gradually  added,  till  they  are  ihoroughly  mixed."  U.  S. 

The  directions  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges  correspond  with 
the  above.  The  rind  of  the  bitter  orange  is  intended  by  thèse  Collèges, 
that  either  of  the  bitter  or  sweet,  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  By  the 
London  process,  the  beating  is  performed  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a  woodea 
pestle. 

This  confection  is  sometimes  nsed  as  a  grateliil  aromatic  vehicle  or 
adjunct  of  lonic  and  purgative  powders.  W. 

CONFECTIO  CASSIS.  Lond.  Electuahium  Cassi^!.  Dub. 
Confection  qfCassia. 

"  Take  of  Cassia  [pulp]  half  a  pounds  Manna  two  années;  Tamarind 
Qpulpl  an  ounce;  Syrup  of  Roses  eight  fuidounces.  Bruiae  the  Manna, 
and  dissolve  it  in  the  Syrup;  then  mix  in  the  Casaia  and  Tamarind  [pulps], 
and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence."  Lond. 

The  formula  of  the  Dublin  Collège  corresponds  with  that  of  the  London, 
except  that  syrup  of  orange  peel  is  substitnted  for  the  syrup  of  roses. 

The  confection  of  cassia  is  slightly  laxalive;  butis  seidom  if  ever  prepared 
in  this  country,  and  might  very  properly  be  expunged  from  the  catalogue  of 
Préparations,  as  it  is  both  feeble  and  expensive.  W. 

ELECTUARIUM  CATECHU.  Ed.  Electuarium  Catichu 
CoMPosiTUM.  Dub.   Elsctuary  ofCatechu. 

»  Take  of  Catechu  and  Kino,ofeaeh, /o«r  ounees;  Cinnamon  and  Nut- 
meg, of  eacb,  one  ounce;  Opium,  diffused  in  a  liltle  Sherry,  one  drachm  and 
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a  haï/}  Syrup  of  Red  Roeea,  redaced  to  the  consUtence  of  boney,  onepint 
and  a  half  [Impérial  measure].  Pulverize  the  solide,  mix  the  opiam  and 
syrap,  then  the  powders,  and  beat  them  thoroughly  into  a  uniform  mass." 
Ed. 

"  Take  of  Catechu/our  ounctt;  Cinnamon  Bark  two  otmce»$  Kino  three 
ouncea.  Rub  thèse  to  powder,  and  add  of  Turkey  Opium,  diffused  in  Spanish 
White  Wine.a  drachm  and  a  half;  Syrup  of  Ginger,evaporaied  to  the  con- 
■ittence  of  houey,  two  pound*  and  a  quarter.    Mix  them."  Dub. 

Thèse  préparations  do  not  essentially  difTer.  They  are  aromatic  and  as- 
tringent, containing  one  grain  of  opium  in  aboul  two  hundred  grains  of  the 
mass  ;  and  may  be  advantageously  given  in  diarrhœa  and  chronic  dysentery, 
in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  more  or  less  freqnendy  repeated. 
They  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  bolus,  or  diffused  in  water.  W. 

CONFECTIO  OPII.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  Electuarium  Opii. 
Ed.    Cof\fection  of  Opium. 

"  Take  of  Opium,  in  powder,/our  drachms  and  a  half}  Aromatic  Pow- 
der tix  ouncet}  Glarified  Honey  fourteen  ouncet.  Rub  the  Opium  with 
the  Aromatic  Powder  ;  then  add  the  Honey,  and  beat  them  togetber  untit 
thoronghly  mixed."  U,  S, 

"Take  of  Opinm,  in  powder,  tix  drachms;  Long  Pepper  an  ounce; 
Ginger  two  ounce»;  Carawav  three  ouncea;  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  two 
drachms;  Syrup  sixteen  ftuidounces  [Impérial  measure].  Rub  them  to- 
gether  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  keep  them  in  a  covered  vessel.  But  when 
the  Confection  is  to  be  used,  add  sixteen  Jhtidounces  of  Syrup  previously 
heated,  and  mix."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  takes  the  same  dry  materials,  and  in  the  same  qnan- 
tities  as  the  London  ;  but  first  rubs  the  opium  with  a  pound  of  heated  syrup, 
and  then  mixes  with  thèse  the  remaining  articles  reduced  to  powder. 

"  Take  of  Aromatic  Powder,  six  ounces;  Senega,  in  fine  powder,  three 
ounces;  Opium,  diffused  in  a  little  Sherry,  half  an  ounce;  Syrup  of  Ginger 
a  pound.    Mix  them  together,  and  beat  them  mto  an  electuary."  Ed. 

Tbis  confectitm  was  inlended  as  a  substitute  for  those  exceedingly  com- 
plex  and  unscientific  préparations  which  were  formerly  known  by  the  names 
of  theriaca  and  mithridate,  and  which  bave  been  expelled  from  modem 
pharmacy.  'i'Iie  seneka,  directed  in  the  last  édition  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopœia,  was  probably  put  inadvertenUy  for  serpenlaria,  directed  in  the  old 
Latin  édition.  The  former  medicine  bas  no  property  which  adapta  it  to  this 
position.  The  préparation  is  a  combination  of  opium  with  spices,  which 
render  it  more  stimulant,  and  more  graleful  to  a  debilitated  stomach.  It  is 
given  in  atonie  goiit,  flatulent  colic,  diarrhœa  unattended  with  inflammation, 
and  in  various  other  diseases  requiring  the  use  of  a  stimulant  narcotic. 
Added  to  Peruvian  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  increases  considerably  the 
efiicacy  of  this  remedy  in  obstinate  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  One  grain 
of  opium  is  contained  in  about  thirty-six  grains  of  the  U.  S.  and  London 
confections,  in  twenly-five  grains  of  the  Dublin,  and  in  forty-three  of  the 
Edinburgh.  W.' 

CONFECTIO  PIPE  RIS  NIGRI.  Lond.,  Dub.  Electcartom 
PiPERis.  Ed.    Confection  of  Black  Pepper. 

"  Take  of  Black  Pepper,  Elecampane,  each,  a  pound;  Fenoel  [seeds] 
three  pounds;  Honey,  Sugar  [refined],  each,  two  pounds.  Rub  the  dry 
ingrédients  together  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  keep  them  in  a  covered 
vesseL  But  whenever  the  confection  is  to  he  used,  add  the  Honey,  and  beat 
them  antil  thoronghly  incorporated."  Lond. 
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The  DubUn  Collège  takes  the  same  materials,  in  the  same  proportions, 
and  in  like  manner  reduces  them  to  powder;  but  complètes  the  process  bft 
immediately  incorporating  the  honey  with  the  olher  ingrédients.  The 
Edinburgh  process  agrées  with  the  Dublin,  except  in  substituting  powdered 
liquorice  root  for  elecampane. 

This  préparation  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  fFarcTs  paaie,  which 
acquired  some  réputation  in  Great  Britain  as  a  remedy  in  piles  and  nicers 
of  the  rectum.  To  do  good,  it  must  be  continued,  according  to  Mr.  Brodie, 
for  two,  three,  or  four  months.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  drachms  re- 
peated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Its  stimulating  properties  render  it  inap- 
plicable  to  cases  attended  with  much  inflammation.  W. 

CONFECTIO  ROSiE.  U.S.  Confectio  Rosa:  GAiLtcai.  Lond. 
CotusekvaRosx.  Ed.,  Dub.  Confection  of  Roses.  Conserve  of  Roses. 
"  Take  of  Red  Roses,  in  powder, /o«r  ounces  ;  Sugar  [refined],  in  pow- 
der,/Atrfy  ounce«  ;  Clarified  Honey  six  ounces;  Rose  Water  nght  flidd- 
ounces.  Rub  the  Roses  with  the  Rose  Water  at  a  boiling  beat  ;  then  add 
gradualiy  the  Sugar  and  Honey,  and  beat  them  togeiher  until  thorougbly 
œixed."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Red  Roses  [fresh]  a  pound}  Sugar  [refined]  three  pounds. 
Beat  the  Rose  petals  iri  a  marble  mortar  ;  then  add  the  Sagar,  and  beat  again 
tmtil  they  are  incorporated."  Lond. 

Tbe  Dublin  process  is  the  same  as  the  London.  The  Edinburgh  Col- 
lège directs  the  petals  to  be  beaten  into  a  pulp  with  the  graduai  addition  of 
twice  their  weight  of  white  sugar. 

In  the  British  processes,  the  unblown  petals  only  are  used,  and  thèse 
shonld  be  deprived  of  their  claws  ;  In  other  words,  the  rose  buds  should  be 
cnt  off  a  short  distance  above  their  basé,  and  the  lower  portion  rejected. 
In  the  last  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  dried  roses  were  substituted 
for  the  fresh,  as  the  latter  are  not  brought  to  our  market.  The  procéda  is 
Tcry  similar  to  that  of  the  Prench  Codex. 

This  confection  is  sligRtly  astringent,  bot  is  almust  exclusively  used  as  a 
Tehicle  of  other  medicines,  or  to  impart  consistance  to  the  pilular  mass.  The 
Edinburgh  Collège  employs  it  in  most  of  their  officinal  pills. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilulœ  Hydrargyri,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dut.  W. 

CONFECTIO  ROSJE.  CANIN-E.  Lond.  Conserva  Ros^  Fbuc- 
rùs.  Ed.   Confection  of  the  Dog-rose. 

"  Take  of  Dog-rose  fpulp}  a  pound}  Sugar  [refinedi,  in  powder,  twenty 
ounces.  Expose  the  Pulp  to  agentle  beat  in  an  eartnen  vessel;  then  add 
the  Sugar  graidually,  and  rub  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed." 
Lond. 

"  Take  any  convenient-  qaantity  of  bips,  carefoUy  deprived  of  their  car- 
pels,  beat  them  to  a  fine  pulp,  adding  gradually  thrice  their  weight  of  white 
Sngar."  Ed. 

This  préparation  is  acidulous  and  réfrigérant,  and  is  used  in  Europe  for 
forming  more  active  medicines  into  pills  and  electuaries. 

Off.  Prtp.  Pilulœ  Hydrargyri  lodidi.  Lond.  W, 

CONFECTIO  RUTyE.  Lond.  Conserta  Rut^.  Dub.  Confec- 
tion ofRue. 

'*  Take  of  dried  Rue,  Caraway,  Laurel  Berries,  each,  an  ounce  and  a 
hal/j  Sagapenum  halfan  ounce;  Black  Pepper  two  drachms;  Honey  [clari- 
fied3  sixteen  ounces.  Rnb  the  dry  ingrédients  together  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der, and  préserve  them.  Then,  as  often  as  the  Confection  is  to  be  used,  add 
the  Honey,  and  mix  the  whole  together."  Lond. 
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The  DtAHn  proceis  diffen  only  in  the  immediato  addition  of  the  honey  to 
4he  other  ingrédients. 

The  confection  of  rue  is  antispnsmodic,  and  in  Oreat  Britain  is  employed 
in  the  forai  of  enema  in  hysterical  oomplainte  and  flatulent  oolie  ;  but  in  this 
conntry  it  is  not  used.  From  a  scruple  to  a  draehm  maj  be  administered, 
diffused  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  mucilaginous  fluid.  W. 

CONFECTIO  SCAMMONII.  Lond.  Electttakium  Scammonii. 
Dub.     Confection  of  Scammony. 

"  Take  of  Scammony,  in  powder,  an.  ounce  and  a  half;  Cloves,  bruised> 
Ginger,  in  powder,  each,  six  draehm»  ;  Oil  of  Caraway  heJf  afiuidrachm  $ 
Syrup  of  Roses  a  svfficient  quantîty.  Rub  the  dry  ingrédients  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  keep  them  ;  then,  when  the  Confection  is  to  be  used,  pour 
in  the  Syrup,  and  agaia  rub  them  ;  finally  add  the  Oil  of  Caraway,  and  mix 
them  ail."  XAmd. 

The  Dublin  Collège  employa  the  same  materials  in  the  same  quantities, 
but  immediately  incorporâtes  the  symp  and  oil  with  the  dry  ingrédients. 

This  confection  is  actively  oathartie  in  -  the  dose  of  half  a  draehm  or  a 
draehm  ;  bat  is  very  little  used,  and  was  omtlted  in  the  last  édition  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopcsia.  The  proportion  of  scammony  is  uneertain,  from  the 
indefinite  quantîty  of  syrup  employed.  W. 

CONFECTIO  SENN^.  U.  S.',  Lond.  Electcarium  Sennjb. 
Ed.,  Dub.   Cor\fection  ofSenna.   Lenitive  Electuary. 

•'  Take  of  Senna  dght  ounce»;  Coriander  [seed]  four  ounce»}  Liquorice 
Root,  bruised,  three  ounce»;  Figs  a  pound;  Pulp  of  Prunes,  Pulp  of  Ta- 
marinds,  Pulp  of  Purging  Cassia,  each,  half  a  pound;  Sugar  [refined]  two 
pound»  and  a  half;  Water  four  pinl».  Rub  the  Senna  and  Coriander 
together,  and  separate  ten  ounces  of  the  powder  with  a  sieve.  Boil  the  re> 
sidae  with  the  Figs  and  Liquorice  Root,  in  the  Water,  to  one-half  ;  tiiei^ 
press  out  the  liquor  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  to  a  pint  and  a-  half;  then  add  the  Sugar  and  form  a  syrup. 
Lastly,  rub  the  Pulps  with  the  syrup  gradually  added,  and,  having  thrown  in 
the  sifted  powder,  beat  ail  together  until  thoroughly  mixed."  U.S. 

The  London  process  corresponds  with  the  above.  The  Edinburgh  Col- 
lège directs  a  pound  of  the  pulp  of  Prunes,  and  omits  the  pulps  of  tamarmds 
and  cassia  iistula;  but  otherwiseproceeds  in  the  same  manner.  The  Dub- 
lin  Collège  boils  a  pound  of  the  pnlp  of  prunes,  and  heo  ounce»  of  the  pulp 
of  tamarinds,  in  a  pinl  and  a  half  of  molasses,  to  the  thickness  of  honey  ; 
then  aààifour  omnce»  o[  senna  in  very  fine  powder,  and,  when  the  mixture 
cools,  two  draehm»  of  oil  of  caraway  ;  and,  laatly,  mixes  the  whole  inti- 
mately. 

The  confection  of  senna,  when  properly  made,  is  an  élégant  préparation. 
Tfae  pulp  of  purging  cassia  is  most  conveniendy  obtained  by  boiling  the' 
bruised  pods  in  water,  straining  the  décoction,  and  evaporating  to  the  con- 
sistence  of  an  electuary.     The  pulp  of  prunes  may  be  prepared  by  boiling 
the  fruit  in  a  small  quandty  of  water  to  snften  it,  then  pressing  it  through  a 
hair  sieve,  and  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence.     The  tamarinds,  when 
too  dry  for  immédiate  use,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.     In  eaeh 
case,  the  evaporation  should  be  completed  by  means  of  a  watet4)ath,  in°- 
order  to  prevent  the  pulps  from  being  burat.    It  is  common  to  omit  the 
cassia  pulp  in  the  préparation  of  the  confection,  as  the  pods  are  not  alway«v 
to  be  found  in  the  market.    But  as  this  is  next  to  senna  the  most  active  in- 
grédient, the  omission  is  to  be  regreited  ;  and  thers  is  no  donbt  that  a  steady- 
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demand  for  the  fniit  woold  be  met  by  an  abandant  supply  from  tbe  West 
Indies. 

This  û  one  of  our  best  and  most  pleasant  lazatives,  being  admirably 
adapted  to  cases  of  habituai  costiveness,  especially  in  pregnani  womea  and 
peisoDs  afiected  with  piles.  It  is  also  very  useful  in  the  constipation  which 
is  apt  to  attend  convalescence  from  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases.  The 
mean  dose  is  two  drachms,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time.  W. 

CUPRUM. 

Préparations  of  Cqpper. 

CUPRI  SUBACETAS  PR^PARATUM.  Dub.  Prepared  Sub- 
acetate  of  Copper. 

"Let  the  Subacetate  of  Copper  be  ground  to  powder,  and  the  finer  parts 
separated  in  the  manner  directed  for  tiie  préparation  of  chalk."  Dvb. 

ïhe  object  of  this  process  is,  by  levigation  and  elutriation,  to  reduce  ver- 
digris  to  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder.  A  chemical  change  is  at  the  same 
time  produced,  which  was  net  originally  contemplated.  The  diacetate  of 
copper  which  it  contains,  consisting  of  one  équivalent  of  acid,  two  equiv. 
of  protoxide,  and  six  of  water,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  water  into  a 
soluble  acétate  and  an  insoluble  trisacetate.  The  latter  consisting  of  one 
equiv.  of  acetic  acid,  (hree  equiv.  of  protoxide  of  copper,  and  one  and  a  half 
of  water,  is  the  Dublin  prepared  subacetate  of  copper,  which,  therefore, 
differs  from  commercial  verdigris  in  composition  as  well  as  in  its  state  of 
aggregation.  (See  Cupri  ^cetas.)  This  préparation  is  used  only  as  an  escha- 
rotic  and  stimulant  application  to  unhealthy  ulcers  and  obstinate  cutaneons 
eroptions. 

Off  Prm.  Oxymel  Cupri  Subacetatis,  Bub.i  Unguentura  Cupri  Sub- 
acetatis,  Dub.  W. 

-  CUPRUM  AMMONIATUM.K  5-.,  £rf.,Z)«6.  Cupbi  Ammonio- 
Sdxphas.  Lond.  Jlmmoniated  Copper. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  half  an  ounce;  Carbonate  ef  Ammonia 
$ix  drachms.  Rub  them  together  in  a  glass  mortar  till  the  effervescence 
eeases  ;  then  wrap  the  Ammoniated  Copper  in  bihulous  paper,  and  dry  it 
with  a  gentle  beat.     Let  it  be  kept  in  a  well  stopped  glass  bottie."  U.  S. 

The  processes  of  the  Briiish  Collèges  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
above,  the  ingrédients,  proportions,  and  gênerai  mode  of  operating  being 
identical.  The  London  Collège  orders  that  the  sait  be  dried  in  the  air,  and 
omits  tbe  direction  as  to  the  mode  of  keepingit;  the  Edmburgh  directs  that 
the  product  should  be  first  dried  in  folds  of  blotling  paper,  and  afterwards 
by  exposure  for  a  short  time  to  the  air;  and  the  Dublin  orders  the  ingrédi- 
ents to  be  triturated  in  an  earthenware  mortar. 

Wben  the  two  salts  above  mentioned  are  rubbed  together,  a  reaction  takes 
place  between  them,  attended  with  the  extrication  of  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which  renders  the  mass  moist,  and  the  simul- 
taneous  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  carbonate  (sesquicarbonate)  of 
ammonia,  which  occasions  an  elTervescence.  The  colour  is  at  the  same 
time  altered,  passing  from  the  light  blue  of  the  powdered  solphate  of  copper 
to  a  beautiful  deep  azuré.  The  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  take 
place  is  not  precisely  known.  One  of  the  views  which  hâve  been  taken  is, 
that  the  blue  vitriol  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  acid  to  the  ammonia  of  the 
earbonate,  thus  forming  a  snbsulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
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«liich  are  eilher  mixed  together,  or  chemically  united  in  the  form  of  a 
double  sait,  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia.  According  to  Phillips, 
tbe  solphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  unités  with  the  ammonia  of  a 
portion  of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  ;  while  the  carlwnic  acid  of  the 
decomposed  sesquicarbonate  partly  escapes,  and  partly  combines  with  the 
oxide  of  copper;  so  that  the  resulting  préparation  consista  of  salphate  of 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  copper,  and  undecomposed  sesquicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. It  is  highiy  probable  that  the  Cuprum  Âmmoniatum,  independenlly 
of  the  excess  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  which  it  may  contain,  is  iden- 
tical  with  the  crystallized  sait  obtained  by  dropping  a  solution  of  pure 
ammonia  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  till  the  subsalt  fîrst  thrown 
down  is  dissolved,  then  concentrating,  and  precipitating  by  alcohol.  Now, 
from  the  analysis  of  this  sait  by  Berzeliu»,  it  appears  to  contain  one  équiv- 
alent of  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  oxide  of  copper,  two  of  ammonia,  and  one  of 
water,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  combined  in  the  form  of  a  double  sait 
—the  eupro-ndphate  of  ammonia — consisting  of  one  equiv.  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  one  of  cuprate  of  ammonia  in  which  the  oxide  of  copper  acts 
the  part  of  an  acid,  and  one  of  water  of  crystallization  NH„SO,-f-NH«, 
CuO-(-HO.  But  as  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  would  require 
for  such  a  result  somewhat  less  than  the  same  weight  of  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  there  must  be  a  considérable  excess  of  the  latter  sait,  unless 
dissipated  in  the  drying  process.  In  the  uncertainty  which  exista  as  to  the 
précise  nature  of  the  préparation,  the  naroe  of  ammoniated  copper  appeais 
to  be  as  appropriate  for  a  pharmaceutical  title  as  any  that  could  be  adopted. 

This  sait  bas  a  beautiful  deep  azure-blue  colour,  a  strong  ammoniacal 
odour,  and  a  styptic,  metallic  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
bas  an  alkaliae  reaction  on  vegetable  colours  ;  but,  unless  there  be  an  excess 
of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  deposits  subsulphate  of  copper 
if  much  diluted;  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  parts  with  ammonia,  and  is 
said  to  be  ultimately  converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
copper.  Tins  change  is  apt  to  occur  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  while  it  is 
drying.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  at  a  timei 
and  should  be  kept  in  well-closed  bottles.  By  beat,  the  whole  of  it  is  dis- 
sipated, except  the  oxide  of  copper.  Ârsenious  acid  précipitâtes  a  green 
arsenite  of  copper  from  its  solution.  Potassa,  soda,  lime-water,  and  the  acids 
are  incompatible  with  iL 

Médical  Properties  and  Uie».  Ammoniated  copper  is  tonic,  and  is  thought 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  nervous  System  which  renders  it  antispas- 
modic.  It  has  been  much  employed  in  epilepsy,  in  which  it  was  recom- 
mended  by  Cnllen.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  occasionally 
effected  cures;  but  like  ail  other  remédies  in  that  complaint  it  very  frequently 
faits.  It  has  aiso  been  used  in  chorea,  hysteria,  and  worms  ;  and  by  Swedianr 
as  an  injection  In  gonorrhœa  and  leucorrhœa.  In  over-doses  it  produces 
Tomiting,  and  the  poisonous  effects  which  resuit  from  the  other  préparations 
of  copper.  (See  Cuprum.)  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  less  apt  to  excite 
nausea.  The  dose  is  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain,  repeated  twice  a  day,  and 
gradnally  increased  to  four  or  five  grains.  It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution. 
The  medicine  should  not  be  very  long  continued  without  interruption;  accord- 
ing to  CuUen,  not  longer  than  a  month. 

Off.Prep.    Cupri  Ammoniati  Aqua,  Dvib.,  Lond.}  Pilulœ  Copri  Aromo- 
niati,  £d.  W. 
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CUPKI  AMMONIATI AQUA.  Dub.  Liquor  Cdphi  Ammooto- 
SuuPHATis.  Lond.  Cdpbi  Amhoniati  Solutio.  Ild.  Solution  qf 
.âmmoniated  Copper. 

"  Take  of  AmiDoaio-Sulpbate  of  Copper  a  dracbm  ;  Distilled  Water  m 
jntU  [Impérial  measure].  Disiiolye  the  Âmmonio-Sulphale  of  Copper  in  the 
Water,  and  filter."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  formula  ia  the  same  as  the  London.  The  Dublin  Col- 
kge  employa  (me part  of  the  sait  to  one  himdred part»  of  disiilled  water. 

By  Uie  quantity  of  water  employed  in  thèse  processes,  the  atnmoniated 
eopper,  anlese  il  coalain  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  it  pro- 
babiy  does  when  recenlly  prepared,  ia  said  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  decom- 
poaed,  with  a  precipilution  of  one-half  of  the  oxide  of  copper.  --  Âocording  to 
the  same  author,  a  smaller  portion  of  water  dissolves  it  perfecdy. 

This  solution  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  stimulant  to  foui  and  indolent 
nlcers,  and,  diluted  with  water,  as  an  application  to  the  coroea  when  affected 
with  specks  or  opacity  ;  but  it  is  probably  in  no  respect  superior  for  thèse 
purposes  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  scarcely  deserves  a  place 
among  the  officinal  préparations.  W. 

DECOCTA. 
Décoctions. 

Décoctions  are  solntions  of  vegetable  principles,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
snbstancea  containing  thèse  principles  in  water.  Vegetables  generally 
yield  their  soluble  ingrédients  more  readtly  and  in  larger  proportion  to 
water  maintained  at  the  point  of  ehuiliiion,  than  to  the  same  liquid  at  a 
lower  température.  Hence  décoction  is  occasionally  preferred  to  infusioa 
as  a  mode  of  extracting  the  virtues  of  plants,  when  the  call  for  the  remedy  is 
argent,  and  the  greaiest  possible  activity  in  the  préparation  is  désirable.  The 
process  should  be  conducted  in  a  cnvered  vessel,  so  as  to  confine  the  vapour 
«ver  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  thus  prevent  the  access  of  atmospheric  air, 
which  sometimes  exerts  ah  injurious  agency  upon  the  active  principle.  The 
boiling,  moreover,  should  not,  as  a  gênerai  rule,  be  long  continued  ;  as  the 
ingrédients  of  the  vegetable  are  apt  to  react  on  each  other,  and  thus  lose,  to  a 
greater  or  less  exlent,  their  original  character.  The  substance  submitted  to 
décoction,  should  if  dry  be  either  powdered  or  well  bruised,  if  fresh  should 
be  sliced,  so  that  it  may  présent  an  extensive  surface  to  the  action  of  the  sol- 
vent;  and  préviens  macération  for  some  time  in  water  is  occasionally  useful 
by  overcoming  the  cohésion  of  the  vegetable  fibre. 

AU  vegetable  substances  are  not  proper  objecta  for  décoction.  In  many 
the  active  principle  is  volatile  at  a  boiling  beat,  in  others  it  undergoes  some 
change  unfavourable  to  its  activity,  and  in  a  third  set  is  associated  with 
inefficient  or  nauseous  principles,  which,  though  insoluble  or  but  slightly 
soluble  in  cool  water,  are  abundantly  extracted  by  that  liquid  at  the  boiling 
température,  and  thus  encnmber,  if  they  do  not  positively  injure  the  prepa» 
ration.  In  ail  thèse  instances,  infusion  is  préférable  to  décoction.  Besides, 
by  the  latter  procese,  more  matter  is  often  dissolvèd  than  the  water  can  retain 
in  solution,  so  that  upon  cooling  a  précipitation  takes  place,  and  the  liquid 
is  rendered  turbid.  When  the  active  principle  is  thus  dissolvèd  in  excess,  the 
décoction  should  always  be  strained  while  hot;  so  that  the  matter  which 
séparâtes  on  cooling,  may  be  mixed  again  with  the  fluid  by  agitation  at  the 
time  of  administering  the  remedy. 

In  compound  décoctions,  the  ingrédients  may  be  adrantageotfsly  added  at 
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différent  periods  of  the  process,  accordiag  to  the  length  of  boiling  requisite  for 
extracting  their  virtuet  ;  and,  should  any  one  of  them  owe  its  aciirity  lo  a  ro- 
latile  principle,  thé  proper  plan  is,  at  the  close  of  the  process,  to  pour  apon 
it  the  boiling  décoction,  and  allov  the  liquor  to  cool  in  a  covered  vessel. 

As  a  gênerai  rule,  glass  or  earthenware  vessels  should  be  preferred  ;  u 
those  made  of  métal  are  sometimes  corroded  by  the  ingrédients  of  the  décoc- 
tion, which  thus  becomes  contaminated.  Yessels  of  clean  cast-iron  or  of 
common  tin  are  préférable  to  those  of  copper,  brass,  or  zinc  ;  but  iron  pou 
should  not  be  used  when  astringent  vegetables  are  concemed. 

Décoctions,  from  the  mutual  reaction  of  their  constituents,  as  well  as  from 
the  influence  of  the  air,  are  apt  to  spoil  in  a  short  time.  Hence  they  shoaM 
be  prepared  only  when  wanted  for  use,  and  should  not  be  kept,  in  wann 
weather,  for  a  longer  period  than  forty-eight  hours.  W. 

DECOCTUM  ALOES  COMPOSITUM.  Lond.,  Dub.  Decoc 
TUM  Aloës,  Ed.     Compoxind  Décoction  of  JJloes, 

"  Take  of  Extract  of  Liquorice  half  an  ounce;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  fu» 
sertq}les}  Hepatic  Âloes  in  powder,  Myrrh  in  powder,  Saffron,  each,  a 
drachm  ;  Water  a  pint.  Boil  togeiher  to  twelve  ounces,  and  strain  ;  then 
add  four  Jhtidounces  of  Coropound  Tincture  of  Cardamom."  Dub. 

The  Edînburgh  process  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  Dablin, 
except  that  a  choice  is  allowed  between  the  socotrine  and  hepatic  aloes. 

"  Take  of  Extract  of  Liquorice  seven  drachm»  ;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  a 
drachm  $  Aloes  in  powder,  Myrrh  in  powder,  Saffron,  each,  a  drachm  and 
a  ludf}  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom  seven  fluidoimces  ;  Distilled 
Water  a^^rU  and  a  Aa^  [Impérial  measure].  Boil  the  liquorice.  Carbonate 
of  Potassa,  Aloes,  Myrrh,  and  Saffron  with  the  Water  to  a  pint,  and  stiaio; 
then  add  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom."  Lond. 

There  is  no  essentiel  différence  between  the  two  processes.  That  of  the 
Dublin  Collège  is  préférable  for  practical  purposes  in  this  conntry,  as  ibe 
measures  correspond  with  our  own  ;  while  those  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh  Collèges,  adopted  at  the  last  révision  of  their  Pharmacopœias,  being 
divisions  of  the  British  Impérial  gallon,  are  wholly  inapplicable  hère. 

The  aloes,  myrrh,  and  carbonate  of  potassa  should  be  rubbed  together 
before  the  addition  of  the  other  ingrcdienis.  The  effect  of  the  alkaline  car- 
bonate is,  by  combining  with  the  resin  of  the  myrrh,  and  the  insoluble  po^ 
tion  (apothème  of  Berzdiua)  of  the  aloes,  to  render  them  more  soluble  in 
water,  while  the  liquorice  assists  in  the  suspension  of  the  portion  not 
actually  dissolved.  The  tincture  of  cardamom  is  useful  not  only  by  its  cor- 
dial property,  but  also  by  preveniing  spnntaneous  décomposition. 

Long  boiling  impairs  the  purgative  property  of  aloes;  and  the  same  effect 
is  thought  to  be  produced,  to  a  certaint  extent,  by  the  alkalies,  which  cer- 
tainly  qualify  its  opération,  and  render  it  less  apt  to  irritate  the  rectum. 
Tbis  décoction,  therefore,  is  miUIer  as  a  cathartic  than  aloes  itself,  and  not 
80  liable  to  produce  or  aggravate  hemorrhoidal  disease.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  more  tonic  and  cordial  from  the  présence  of  the  myrrh,  saffron,  and 
cardamom,  and  dérives  antacid  properties  from  the  carbonate  of  potassa.  It 
Is  given  as  a  gentle  cathartic,  tonic,  and  emmenagogne;  and  is  especially 
useful  in  dyspepsia,  habituai  constipation,  and  those  complicated  cases  in 
which  suppressed  or  retained  menstruation  is  connectée!  with  enfeebled 
digestion  and  a  languid  state  of  bowels.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidouDce 
to  two  fluidounces.  The  décoction  should  not  be  combmed  in  prescription 
with  acids,  acidulous  salts,  or  other  saline  bodies  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  alkaline  carbonate  employed  in  its  préparation.  ^• 
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DECOCTUM  ALTH^^.  Dub.  Mistuha  Altbmm.  Ed.  Dé- 
coction of  Marsh  Mallow. 

"  Take  of  the  Herb  and  Root  of  Marsh  MalIow,  dried  and  bruised.^^M»' 
ouncts;  Raisins,  stoned,  Ivoo  ouncea;  Water  »even  pint».  Boii  down  U» 
five  pints,  and  straia  the  liquor;  then  set  it  by  tili  the  dregs  hâve  rabsided, 
and  decant."  Dub. 

The  Eé&nburgh  Collège  \akeefour  ottncet  of  the  root,  hoo  ounee»  of  the 
raisins,  and^e  pints  [Impérial  measnre^  of  boiling  water,  and  proceeds  as 
above,  boiling  down  to  three  pints. 

This  décoction  is  a  simple  mucilage  flavoured  with  raisins;  and  may  be 
ased  advantageously  as  a  drink,  in  ail  cases  in  which  demulcents  are  indi- 
cated.  W, 

DECOCTUM  CETRARI-Sl.  K  S.,  Lond.  Decoctum  Licrenis 
IsLANDici.  Dub.   Décoction  of  Iceland  Moss. 

"  Take  of  Iceland  Moss  hcdf  an  ounce;  Water  a  pint  and  a  fialf.  Boil 
down  to  a  pint,  and  strain  with  compression."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  orders^ce  drachme  of  the  moss  with  a  pint  and  a 
htdfof  water  to  be  boiled  to  a  pint  and  strained  ;  bnt,  as  the  Impérial  measure 
is  used  in  the  proeess,  the  proportion  is  in  fact  équivalent  to  about  half  an 
ounce  to  the  apothecaries'  pint.  By  the  Dublin  proeess,  half  an  ounee  of 
the  moss  is  digested  for  two  hours  in  a  close  vessel  with  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  then  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  liquor  strained  while  hot 

As  the  bitier  principle  is  dissolved  along  with  the  starch  of  the  moss,  this 
décoction  unités  an  unpieasant  flavour  to  its  demulcent  properties  ;  but  the 
plan  which  has  been  proposed  of  first  eztracting  the  bittemess  hy  macéra- 
tion  in  water,  or  a  very  weak  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  aAerwards 
preparing  the  décoction,  is  inadmissible;  as  the  peculiar  virtues  which  dis- 
tinguish  the  medicine  from  the  ordinary  demulcents  are  thus  entirely  lost. 
(See  Celraria.)  A  pint  of  the  décoction  may  be  taken  in  divided  doses  durtng 
ihe  twenty-four  hours.  W. 

DECOCTUM  CHAMiEMELI  COMPOSITUM.  Dub.    Décoc- 
tion of  Chamomile. 

♦'Take  of  dried  Chamomile  Flowers  half  an  ounee;  Fennel  Seeds  tvx> 
drachme}  Water  a;>tn/.     Boil  for  a  short  time,  and  strain."  Did). 

lo  preparing  this  décoction,  ihe  aromatic  should  not  be  added  till  near  me 
end  of  the  proeess.  The  décoction  contaios  the  bitter  extractive  of  the  cha- 
momile, with  little  of  its  peculiar  aroma,  which  is  dissipated  by  the  boiling. 
It  is  inferior,  therefore,  for  internai  use,  to  the  infusion  ;  and  is  calc^tea 
only  for  fomentations  and  eneraata.    .  ^* 

DECOCTUM  CHIMAPHILiE.  U.S.,  Lond.     Decoctom   Pt- 
novM.  Dub.  Décoction  of  Pipsissewa.  Décoction  of  Winter  Grevn^ 

»•  Take  of  Pipsissewa,  bmised,  an  ounce f  Water  a  pini  and  a  half.     wn 
down  lo  a  pint,  and  strain."  U.S.  ,     t   w  n-». 

"Take  of  Pipsissewa,  an  atmee;  Distilled  Water  apManda  hatr\ya>>- 
perial  measurel.     Boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain."  lAtnd.  .        -^ 

♦•Take  of  Pipsissewa  an  ounee f  Water  two  pinte.    Macerate  î** ,!»rt»a 
honra  ;  then  toke  ont  the  Pipsissewa,  and  having  bruised  it,  '*"y^"^_^o,^ 
liquor,  and  evaporate  until  enough  remains  to  afford  one  pint  of  aecoo» 
strained  with  expression."  Did>.  .      __»««. 

The  préviens  macération  directed  by  the  DaWin  Collège  is  *l™^^ 
floons,  especially  in  relation  to  the  fresh  leaves,  which  may  ~?^î_.i.aew* 
be  obtained  in  this  conntry.    The  médical  properties  and  uses  oi  p  r- 
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hâve  been  delaîled  nnder  the  head  or  Chimaphila.   One  pint  of  the  decoetioB 
may  be  given  in  the  coane  of  twenly-four  hours.  W. 

DECOCTUM  CINCHONiE.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Decoctcm  Cin- 
CBONx  CoBDiFoux.  Decoctom  Cinchonx  Lahcifoux.  Decoctum 
CiNCHONA  OBLowGiroLia.  Lond.    Décoction  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

"  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark,  bniised,  an  otmce;  Water  a  pint.  Boil  for  ten 
minotes  in  a  covered  vestel,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  directs  separate  décoctions  of  the  three  varieties  of 
bark,  but  in  each  case  employa  the  saroe  proportions,  and  proceeds  in  the 
Mme  way.  The  procesa  ia  easentially  the  sanie  as  ours.  The  Edinburgk 
Collège  takes  an  ounee  of  either  of  ils  officinal  varielies  of  bark,  and  twenty-^ 
fourjmtidotmeet  Qlroperial  measure]]  of  water,  boils  for  ten  minutes,  allows 
the  décoction  to  cool,  then  filtera  it,  and  évaporâtes  to  aizteen  fluidounees. 
The  Dublin  Collège,  without  specifying  the  length  of  boiling,  orders  an  ounee 
of  the  pale  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  and  enough  water  to  yield  a  pint  of  the 
strained  décoction. 

When  the  phyaician  directs  the  décoction  according  to  the  U.  S.  formula, 
he  should  specify  the  variety  of  bark  he  wishes  to  be  eroployed. 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark,  though  exlracted  more  rapidly  by  décoction 
than  by  infusion,  are  materially  impaired  by  long  boiling,  in  conséquence  of 
the  changes  effected  in  ils  constituents,  either  by  their  mutual  réaction,  or  by 
the  agency  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  or  by  both  causes  united.  To  prevent 
this  resuit,  the  process  is  directed  to  be  performed  in  a  covered  veasel,  and 
to  be  continued  only  ten  minutes.  But  even  with  thèse  précautions  a  consi- 
dérable precipitate  takes  place  in  the  décoction  upon  rooling,  which  is  thus 
rendered  turbid.  According  to  Pelletier,  besides  the  kinates  of  cinchonia  and 
quinia,  the  water  dissolves  gum,  slarch,  yellow  colouring  matler,  kinate  of 
lime,  tannin,  and  a  portion  of  cinchonic  ted,  with  a  minute  quantity  of  fatty 
matter.  But  the  tannin  and  starch,  at  the  boiling  température,  unité  to  form 
a  compoond  insoluble  in  cold  water;  and,  when  the  décoction  is  allowed  to 
cool,  this  compound  is  precipitated,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  cinchonic 
red  and  fatty  matter,  which  carry  with  them  aiso  a  considérable  quantity  of 
the  alkaline  principle  of  the  bark.  (Jottm.  de  Pharm.,  vii.  110.)  Hence  the 
décoction  is  ordered  to  be  strained  while  hot,  so  that  the  portion  of  active 
matter  precipitated  may  be  mingted  by  agitation  with  the  liquor,  and  not  be 
lost.  Pelletier  recomraends  that  a  larger  proportion  of  water,  sufficient  to 
retain  the  alkali  in  solution,  be  employed,  that  the  décoction  be  filtered  when 
cold,  and  then  sufficiently  concentrated  by  evaporation.  This  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  but  is  unnecessarily  tedioua.  A  better 
mode  is  to  add  to  the  liquid  some  acid  which  may  form  with  the  quinia  and 
cinchonia  compounds  more  soIoUe  than  the  native  salts.  Lemon  juice  has 
been  long  employed  as  a  usefui  addition  to  the  décoction  of  cinchona,  and 
we  can  now  understand  the  manner  in  which  it  acls.  Sulphuric  acid  in 
excess  answers  the  same  purpose.  By  acidulating  the  pint  of  water  employed 
in  preparing  the  décoction  with  a  fluidrachm  of  the  aromatic  or  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  we  shall  probably  enable  the  menstroum  to  extract  ail  the  virtues 
of  the  bark.  The  propriety  of  such  an  addition  is  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments  of  MM.  Henry,  Jun.,  and  Pliêton,  who  bave  ascertained  that  portions 
of  the  alkalies  exist  in  the  bark  connected  with  the  colouring  matter  in  the 
form  of  insoluble  compounds,  and  that  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  completely 
to  exhaast  the  bark  by  water  alone.  There  may,  however,  be  some  diversity 
of  action  in  the  différent  salis  of  quinia  and  cinchonia;  and  the  native  kinatea 
may  under  certain  circumstances  be  most  efficient. 
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Numerous  sabstanees  prodace  précipitâtes  with  this  décoction  ;  but  com- 
^ratively  few  affect  its  activity  as  a  medicine.  (See  Ir^uium  Cinchonm.) 
Tannic,  gallic,  oxalic,  and  tartarie  acide,  and  the  substances  eontaining  them, 
should  be  excluded  from  ihe  décoction  ;  as  they  form  salts  witb  the  alkaline 
principles  of  the  bark,  whicb  are  either  insoluble  or  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  The  alkalies,  alkaline  earihs,  and  salifiable  bases  generally  should 
also  be  excluded,  because,  uniting  with  the  kinic  acid,  they  precipitate  the 
quinia  and  cinchonia. 

The  dose  of  the  décoction  is  two  fluidounces,  to  be  repeated  more  or  lésa 
frequently  according  to  circumstances.  Two  drachms  of  orange  peel,  added 
to  the  décoction  wbile  still  boiling  hot,  improve  its  flarour,  and  render  it  more 
aigreeable  to  the  stoniach.  W. 

DECOCTUM  CORNUS  FLORID-E.  U.S.  Décoction  qf  Dog- 
toood. 

"  Take  of  Dogwood  [bark37  bruised,  an  otmce}  Water  a  pint.  Boil  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot."  U.  S. 

This  décoction  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Pemvian 
bark;  but,  tbough  possessed  of  analogous  properties,  it  is  much  inferior  in 
efficacy,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  extensively  employed  so  long  as  the  Fera- 
▼ian  tonic  is  attainable.     The  dose  is  two  âuidounces.  W. 

DECOCTUM  CYDONIiE.  Lond.    Décoction  of  Quinee  Seeds. 

•»  Take  of  Quinee  [^seeds]  tvoo  drachms;  Distilled  Water  a  pint  [Impé- 
rial measure]].     Boil  over  a  slow  fire  for  ten  minutes  ;  then  strain."  Lond. 

This  décoction  is  viscid,  nearly  colourless,  insipid,  and  inodorous  ;  and 
consista  chiefly  of  the  mncilaginous  princtple  of  the  quinee  seeds  dissoired 
in  water.  For  an  acconnt  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  this  mucilage  see 
Cydonia.  It  is  only  employed  extemally.  As  it  speedily  undergoes  décom- 
position, it  should  be  nsed  iramediately  after  being  prepared.  W. 

DECOCTUM  DULCAMAR^.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Décoc- 
tion of  Bittersweet. 

"  Take  of  Bittersweet,  bruised,  an  otmce}  Water  a  pint  and  a  half.  Boil 
down  to  a  pint  and  strain."  U.  S.  ■ 

The  processes  of  the  British  Collèges  correspond  with  the  above. 

The  slender  twigs  of  the  bittersweet  are  the  part  employed.  Their  pro- 
perties and  uses  hâve  been  aiready  detailed  under  the  head  of  DtUcamara. 
The  dose  of  the  décoction  is  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  tbree  or  four  times 
a  day,  or  more  frequently.  W. 

DECOCTUM  GE0FFR0Y.Ï1.  Dub.  Décoction  of  Cabbage- 
tree  Bark. 

*'  Take  of  Cabbage-tree  Bark,  bruised,  an  ounee;  Water  two  pints.  Boil 
down  to  a  pint,  and  to  the  strained  liquor  add  two  ouneee  of  the  Syrup  of 
Orange  Peel."  Dub. 

This  décoction  has  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  It  is  powerfully  anthel- 
mintic,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  in  the  West  Indies.  The  disagreeable 
effects  which  are  said  to  arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  from  drinkingcold  water 
during  its  opération,  may  be  counteracted,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  by 
washing  out  the  stomach  with  warm  water,  purging  with  castor  oil,  and 
adroinistering  lemonade  freely.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  two  fluidounces, 
for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  half  a  fluidounce,  to  be  gradually  increased 
at  each  successive  administration  tiU  it  producea  nausea.  W. 
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DECOCTUM  GLYCYRRHIZ^.  Dub.  Décoction  qf  Liquorice 
JSoot. 

"  Take  of  Liquorice  Root,  braised,  an  ounce  and  a  halfi  Water  a  pint. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes  and  strain."  Dub. 

This  decoctioa  may  be  used  as  a  demulceat  beverago,  or  as  a  vehicle  for 
raedicines  of  unpieasant  flavour.  W. 

DECOCTUM  GRANATI.  Zonrf.    Décoction  of  Pomefçranate. 

"  Take  of  Pomegranate  rrind3  two  otmces  ;  Dislilled  Water  a  pint  and  a 
half  [Impérial  measare^.    Boii  aown  to  a  pint  and  atrain."  Lond. 

rhe  do«e  of  this  décoction  is  a  fluidounce.    For  its  uses  see  Granalum. 

DECOCTUM  GUAIACI  COMPOSITUM.  Dub.  Decoctum 
G0AIACI.  Ed.    Compound  Décoction  of  Guaiacum  fVood. 

"  Take  of  Guaiae  tumings  three  ouncet  ;  Raisins  two  ounces  ;  Sassafras 
[root]  rasped,  and  Liquorice  Root  bruised,  each,  one  ounce;  Water  eight 
finit  Qlmperial  measure].  Boil  the  Gnaiac  and  Raisins  gently  with  the 
Water  down  to  five  pints,  adding  tbe  Liquorice  and  Sassafras  towards  tke 
end.     Strain  the  décoction."  Ed. 

"Take  of  Oaaiacum  Wood,  rasped,  three  ounces;  Sassafras  root,  sliced, 
itn  draehnu  ;  Liquorice  Root,  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  Water  ten 
pint».  Boil  the  Guaiacnm  Wood  in  the  Water  down  to  one-half;  near  the 
end  of  the  boiling  add  the  Liquorice  and  Sassafras,  and  strain  the  liquor." 
Dub. 

This  is  the  old  décoction  çf  the  woods.  Notwithstanding  its  former  répu- 
tation, it  is  litde  more  than  a  demulcent  drink  ;  for  water  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving  but  a  minute  proportion  of  the  active  matter  of  guaiacum  wood,  and 
one  ounce  of  sassafras  root  ean  impart  no  appréciable  activity  to  five  pinls 
of  menstruum.  It  was  thought  usefui  in  chronic  rheumatisra  and  cutaneous 
afiections,  and  as  an  adjuvant  to  a  œercurial  course  in  syphilis,  or  an  altera- 
tive  course  of  antimonials.  As  the  patient  was  direcled  to  be  kept  warm 
during  its  use,  it  no  doubt  acted  favourably  in  some  instances  as  a  mère  dilu- 
ent, by  promoting  perspiration.  From  one  to  two  pints  may  be  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  inidoses  of  about  four  floidouuces.  W. 

DECOCTUM  H^MATOXYLL  U.  S.,  Ed.  Décoction  of  Log- 
wood. 

"  Take  of  Logwood,  rasped,  an  ounce;  Water  two  pints.  Boil  down  to 
a  pint,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Logwood,  in  chips,  one  ounce;  Water  a  pint  [Impérial  mea- 
sure]]  ;  Cinnamon,  one  drachm,  in  powder.  Boil  the  Logwooâ  in  the  Water 
down  to  ten  fluidounces,  adding  the  Cinnamon  towards  the  end  ;  and  then 
strain."  Ed. 

This  is  an  excellent  astringent  in  diarrhœa  ;  particularly  in  that  form  of  it 
which  succeeds  the  choiera  infantum  of  this  climate,  or  occurs  as  an  original 
complaint  in  chiidren  during  summer.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  two  fluid- 
ounces, for  a  child  about  two  years  old,  two  or  three  fluidrachms,  repealed 
several  times  a  day.  A  little  bruised  cinnamon  may  often  be  added  with 
advantage  at  the  end  of  the  boiling,  as  direoted  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège- 

DECOCTUM  HORDEL  ZZ  S.,Lond.,  Dub.   Décoction  of  Barley. 

"Take  of  [Pearl^  Barley  two  ounces;  W  Mer  four  pints  and  a  half. 
First  wash  away,  with  culd  water,  the  exiraneous  matters  whirh  adhère  to 
the  Barley  ;  then  pour  upon  it  half  a  pint  of  the  Water,  and  boil  for  a  short 
time.  Having  thrown  away  this  water,  pour  the  remainder  boiling  hot  opo» 
the  barley  ;  &en  boil  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain."  U.  S. 
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The  processes  of  the  BritUh  Collèges  do  not  essentiall^  difier  from  th« 
above. 

Barley  water,  as  this  décoction  is  osually  caUed,  is  much  employed  as  a 
notritive  drink  in  fébrile  and  inflammalory  complaints,  and,  from  the  total 
absence  of  irritaling  properties,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  cases  in  which  the 
gastric  or  intestinal  mncoas  membrane  is  innamed.  As  the  stomach  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  directed  is  often  exceedingly  délicate,  and  apt  to  revolt  against 
any  thing  haviag  the  slightest  unpieasantnoss  of  flavoar,  it  is  important  that 
the  décoction  should  be  properly  made  ;  and,  though  the  office  of  preparing 
it  generally  falls  to  nurses,  yet  the  introduction  of  the  process  into  the 
Pharmacopœia  is  not  wiihout  advantage,  as  a  formula  is  thus  cTcr  before  the 
physician,  by  which  he  raay  give  his  directions,  with  the  certainty,  if  obeyed, 
of  having  a  good  préparation.  The  use  of  the  washing  with  cold  water, 
and  of  the  first  short  boiiing,  is  completely  to  remove  any  mustiness,  or 
other  disagreeable  flavour,  which  the  barley  may  hâve  acquired  from  ex» 
posure. 

Ojf.  Prep.  Enema  Aloës,  Lond.;  Enema  Terébinthins,  Lond.       W. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  COMPOSITUM.  Lond.,Dub.  Mis- 
TOKA  HoRDEi.  Ed.    Cojnpound  Décoction  of  Barley. 

"Take  of  Décoction  of  Barley  two  pints  [[Impérial  mea8ure3;  Figs, 
sliced,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  Liquorice  Qrootl,  sliced  and  briiised,  five 
drachm»}  Raisins  Qsioned^  two  ounces  and  a  haff;  Water  apirU  Qlroperial 
measure].     Boil  down  to  two  plats  [Imp.  meas.3,  and  strain."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Pearl-Barley,  Figs  sliced.  Raisins  freed  of  the  seeds,  of  each, 
two  ounces  and  a  half;  Liquorice  Root,  sliced  and  bruised,  five  drachmsf 
yiaXei five  pints  and  a  Aa^[Imperial  measure].  Clean  the  Barley,  if  neces- 
sary,  by  washing  it  with  cold  water  ;  boil  it  with  four  pints  and  a  half  of 
the  Water  down  to  two  pints  ;  add  the  Figs,  Raisins,  and  Liquorice  Root, 
with  the  remaining  pint  of  water  ;  and  agrain  boil  down  to  two  pints  ;  then 
■train."  Ed. 

*'  Take  of  Décoction  of  Barley /our  pirUs  ;  Raisins  stoned,  Figs  sliced, 
each,  two  ounces;  Liquorice  Root,  sliced  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce.  Dur- 
ing  the  boiiing,  add  first  tlie  Raisins,  then  the  Figs,  and  lastly  the  Liquorice 
Root  a  short  time  before  it  is  finished,  when  the  strained  décoction  ought  to 
measure  two  pints."  Dub. 

The  compound  décoction  of  barley,  in  addition  to  the  demulcent  and 
nutritive  properties  of  the  simple,  is  somewhat  laxative,  and  may  be  pre- 
ferably  employed  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  constipation.  But  it  is  so 
often  necessary  to  vary  the  nature  of  the  sapid  ingrédients  to  suit  the  taste 
of  the  patient,  that  it  would  be  better  to  leaye  the  préparation  entirely  to  ex- 
temporaneous  presciiption.  W. 

DECOCTUM  MALViE  COMPOSITUM.  Lond.  Compound 
Décoction  of  Mallotos. 

"  Take  of  dried  Mallows  an  ownce,»  dried  Chamomile  Flowers  half  an 
ounce;  Water  a  pint  [Impertat  measure}.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain."  Lond. 

This  is  intended  only  for  fomentations  and  enemata. 

DECOCTUM  MEZER^L  Ed.,  Dub.    Décoction  of  Mezereon. 

"Take  of  Mezereon,  in  chips,  two  drachme}  Liquorice  Root,  bruised, 
l^tdf  an  ounce;  Water  two  pints  [Impérial  measure]].  Mix  them  and  boil 
down  with  a  gentle  heat  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  then  strain."  Ed. 
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The  Dublin  procest  ii  essentially  the  same  u  the  above. 

This  préparation  afibrds  a  convenient  mode  of  ezhibiting  mezereon,  the 
acrimoDy  of  which  is  qualified  bj  ttte  detnulcent  principles  of  the  liquorice 
root.  For  an  accouat  of  ita  médical  applications,  see  Mezereum.  The  dos« 
M  from  four  to  eight  fluidounces  four  limes  a  daf.  W. 

DECOCTUM  PAPAVERIS.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Décoction  of 
Poppy. 

"  Talie  of  White  Poppy  Capsule»,  sliced./our  ounces}  Water/our  pin*» 
[Impérial  measare]].     Boil  for  a  quarter  ef  an  hour,  and  strain."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgk  and  Dublin  processes  dififer  from  the  aboya  only  in  the 

i>roportion  of  water,  which  in  the  former  is  threepints  [Imp.  meas.j,  in  the 
atter  tum  pintt. 

This  décoction  is  nsed  as  an  anodyne  fomentation  in  painful  tumours  and 
superficial  cutaneous  inflammation  or  excoriation.     It  is  recommended  nnt 
to  reject  the  seeds;  as  their  oil,  suspended  in  the  water  by  the  mucilage  of 
'  the  capsules,  adds  to  the  eraollient  virtues  of  the  préparation.  W. 

DECOCTUM  QUERCOS  ALB^E.  U.  S.  Décoction  of  White 
Oak  Bark.  Dxcocutm  Quercûs.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Décoction  of 
Oak  Bark. 

*'Take  of  White  Oak  Bark,  bniised,  m  ouncc}  Water  apirU  and  a  half. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain."   U.S. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  Collège»  take  ten  drachme  of  oak  bark  and 
two*pinl»  [Impérial  measure]  of  distilled  water,  and  boil  to  apint;  the  Dub- 
lin Collège  takes  an  ounce  of  the  bark  and  twopinl»  [Apothecaries'  measure^ 
of  water,  and  boils  to  a  pint. 

This  décoction  contains  tlie  tannin,  ettractive,  and  gallic  acid  of  oak  bark. 
It  aflbrds  précipitâtes  with  the  décoction  of  Peruvian  Bark  and  other  sub- 
stances containing  vegetable  alkalies,  with  solution  of  gelatin,  and  with 
most  melallic  salts,  particularly  those  of  iron.  Âlkaline  solutions  diminish 
or  destroy  its  astringency.  Its  uses  hâve  been  already  detailed.  The  dose 
i»  a  wineglassfui,  frequently  repeated.  W. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLiE.  Dub.  Decoctum  Sahz^ 
Lond.,  Ed.    Décoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 

"Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  sliced,  _^»c  ounces;  boiling  Distilled  Water ^bur 
pint»  [Impérial  measure].  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel, 
near  the  fire,  then  take  out  the  Sarsaparilla  and  bruise  it.  Put  it  again  into 
the  liquor,  and  macerate  it  in  the  same  manner  for  two  hours  more,  then  boil 
down  to  two  pinis  flmp.  meas.1  and  strain."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Couege  orders  jour  ounces  of  the  root,  previously  washed, 
and  four  pintt  of  boiling  water,  and  proceeds  as  directed  by  the  London 
Collège,  except  that  the  second  macération  is  omitted. 

"Take  of  Sarza,  in  chips, ylt>e  ounce»}  boiling  Water,  fourjnnt»  [Impé- 
rial mea8ure3.  Digest  the  root  in  the  Water  for  two  hours  at  a  température 
Bomewhat  below  ebuUition,  take  out  the  root,  bruise  it,  replace  it,  boil  down 
to  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.!,  and  then  squeeze  out  the  décoction  and  strain 
it."  Ed. 

There  can  be  no  occasion  for  the  macération  directed  by  the  British 
Collèges;  as,  if  the  root  is  sliced  and  well  bruised,  ail  its  ingrédients  that 
are  soluble  in  water  may  be  extracted  by  a  length  of  boiling  suflîcient  to 
reduce  the  liquor  to  one-half.  An  idea  was  formerly  entertained  that  the 
Tirtues  of  sarsaparilla  resided  in  its  fecula,  the  extraction  of  which  was, 
theiefore,  the  main  object  of  the  décoction.     Hence  the  long  boiling  ordered 
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by  the  Collègues.  Bat  this  opinion  is  now  admitted  to  be  erroneous.  The 
activiiy  of  the  root  is  believed  to  dépend  upon  one  or  more  acrid  principleo, 
soluble  to  a  certain  estent  in  water  cold  or  hot,  and  either  volatiiized,  or 
rendered  inert  by  chemical  change,  at  the  température  of  212°.  This  fact 
appears  to  be  deraonstrated  by  tlie  expérimenta  of  Pope,*  Hancock,t  Sou- 
beiran4  Beral,  and  others.  Hancock  makes  the  following  observations. 
"  Afier  long  boiling,  the  peculiar  odour  which  rises  abundandy  on  the  coc- 
tion  of  good  tarta,  is  almost  extinguished.  From  the  sarsa  prepared  in 
this  way,  1  found  no  sensible  résulta  upon  any  patient,  nor  were  its  peculiar 
naaseatiog,  drowsy,  and  racking  effécts  produced  by  a  large  quantity,  al- 
though  the  décoction  of  six  or  eight  ounces  was  tried  at  a  dose.  Thèse 
expérimenta  having  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  length,  most  of  the  same 
patients  recovered  under  the  use  of  the  sarsa,  taken  from  the  same  parcels 
as  before,  but  now  prepared  by  simple  macération  in  hot  water,  1. 1.,  afiused 
in  a  boiling  state,  and  kept  near  the  boiling  state  for  some  hours.  la  ail 
cases  the  sarsa  was  directed  to  be  well  bruised  in  large  mortars,  and  in  the 
mean  time  ail  other  remédies  were  abstained  from,  which  might,  in  any 
'way,  afTect  the  resuit."  Soubeiran  macerated  one  portion  of  bruised  sarsa- 
parilla  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  infused  another  portion  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  digested  with  a  moderate  heat  for  two  hours;  boiled  a 
third  portion  bruised,  and  a  fourth  unbruised,  in  water  for  two  hours  ;  and 
in  each  instance  used  the  same  relative  quantities.  Testing  thèse  varions 
préparations  by  the  taste,  he  found  the  cold  and  hot  infusion  scarcely  différ- 
ent in  this  respect;  and  both  possessed  of  a  stronger  odour  and  more  acrid 
taste  (han  the  décoctions,  of  which  that  prepared  with  the  bruised  root  was 
the  strongest.  Beral  has  proved  that  sarsaparillin,  which  is  believed  to  be 
the  active  principle  of  the  dnig,  is  volatile.  From  ail  thèse  facts  the  infer- 
ence  is  obvious,  that  the  beat  method  of  imparting  the  virlues  of  sarsaparilla 
to  water  is  either  by  cold  or  hot  infusion.  Digestion  for  some  hours  in 
water  maintained  at  a  température  of  180°  or  somewhat  less,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  has  strong  testimony  in  its  favour.  Percolation  in  a  displacement 
apparatus,  if  properly  conducled,  is  a  convenient,  and  no  doubt  efficient 
inode  of  exhausting  the  root,  so  far  as  water  will  eflect  that  object.  Decoc- 
tioned  is  the  worst  method  ;  and  the  longer  it  is  continued,  the  weaker  will 
be  the  préparation.  Âccordingly,  in  the  last  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
pœia,  an  infusion  of  sarsaparilla  has  been  substiiuted  for  the  simple  décoc- 
tion. It  is  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  a  boiling  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  might  be  advantageously  resort«d  to,  when  circum- 
■tances  require  the  préparation  to  be  made  in  less  time  than  is  requsite  for 
infusion.  In  every  instance  the  root  should  be  thoroughly  bruised,  or  re- 
doced  to  a  coarse  powder,  ihus  obviating  the  necessity  for  a  long  macération, 
merely  to  overcome  the  cohésion  of  ils  fibres. 

Précipitâtes  are  produced  by  various  substances  with  the  décoction  of  sar- 
saparilla ;  but  it  bas  not  been  ascertained  how  far  such  substances  interfère 
with  its  activity.  Those  which  merely  throw  down  tfae  fecula  do  not  injure 
the  préparation. 

The  simple  décoction  of  sarsaparilla  is  chiefly  nsed  in  the  préparation  of 
tbe  compound  décoction.  If  given  alone,  it  may  be  administered  in  the  dose 
of  four  or  six  fluidounces  four  times  a  day. 

Off.  Prep.  Decoctum  Sarsaparillœ  Compoeitum.  Jhit.,  Lond.,  Ed.   W. 

*  Trans.  of  the  Medico-Chirarg.  Society  of  Londoo,  vol.  xii.  p.  344. 

f  Trans.  of  the  Medico-Botan.  Society  of  London.  Sea  also  Journ.  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of 
Pbaroi.,  Toi  i.  p.  395.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Hancock  «re  entilled  to  much  crédit,  w 
hs  praeliaed  long  in  Sooth  America,  in  the  neigbbowbaodof  tbe  bertmaaparilU  regionik 

%  Joarn.  de  Pharmacie,  tom.  zvi.  p.  88. 
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DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILL.E  COMPOSITUM.  U.S.,  Dub. 
Decoctdm  Sarzx  Compositum.  Lond.,  Ed.  Compound  Décoction 
of  Sarsaparilla. 

"  Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  sliced  and  brnised,  «tx  ouncei;  Back  of  Sasaa* 
fras  Root,  sliced,  Guaiacum  Wood,  rasped,  Liqnorice  Root,  bruised,  each, 
anounce;  Mezereon,  sliced,  Mree  </rocAm»  ;  WHer/our  pinti.  Boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain."  U,  S. 

"  Take  of  décoction  of  Sarsaparilla,  boiling  hot,  four  pint»  QImperial 
ineasure3;  Sassafras  Qroot3,  sliced,  Guaiacum  Wood,  rasped,  Liqaorice 
Root  [fresh^,  bruised,  each,  ten  drackms  ;  Mezereon  three  arackm».  Boil 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  and  strain."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  process  différa  from  the  London  only  in  the  quantitjr  of 
mezereon,  which  in  the  former  is  half  an  ounce.  The  Dublin  CoUegt 
takes  four  pintt  of  the  décoction,  an  otmce,  each,  of  sassafras,  guaiacum 
vood,  and  liquorice  root,  and  three  drachms  of  mezereon,  and  proceeds  as 
above. 

The  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  différa  essentiaily  from  the 
others  in  this  respect,  that,  inslead  of  taking  the  simple  décoction  of  sar- 
saparilla  prepared  by  long  boiling,  it  mixes .  the  bruised  root  immediately 
with  the  other  ingrédients,  and  boils  the  whole  together  for  a  few  minutes. 
Thus  the  sarsaparilla  does  not  undergo  a  longer  boiling  than  the  other  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  préparation  is  brought  more  nearly  into  accordance  with 
the  présent  state  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  this  valuable  drag.  (See  De- 
coctum  Sarsaparillx.)  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  still  farther  improvement,  if 
the  ingrédients  were  allowed,  afier  the  completion  of  the  boiling,  to  remain 
in  a  covered  vessel,  in  a  warm  place,  with  occasional  agitation,  for  two  or 
three  hours  before  straining. 

This  décoction  is  an  imitation  pf  the  celebrated  Lisbon  diet  drînk.  The 
sarsaparilla  and  mezereon  are  the  active  ingrédients;  the  guaiacum  wood 
imparting  scarceljr  any  of  its  virtues,  and  the  sassafras  and  liquorice  serving 
littie  other  purpose  than  to  communicate  a  pleasant  flavour. 

If  prepared  with  good  sarsaparilla,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  practical 
ruies  which  may  now  be  considerëd  as  established,  the  décoction  may  be 
nsed  with  great  advantage  as  a  gentle  diaphoretic  and  alterative  in  secondary 
syphilis,  either  alone,  or  as  an  adjuvant  to  a  mercurial  course;  also  in  certaia 
scrofulous  and  other  depraved  conditions  of  the  System,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism,  and  in  varions  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  The  dose  is  from  four 
to  six  fluidonnces  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  patient  during  its  use 
shonld  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  and  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  changes 
of  température.*  W. 

*  The  Décoction  of  ZMman  (Deeoctum  Zitlmanni)  is  a  préparation  of  sarsaparilla 
nach  nsed  in  Gernmny,  for  aimilar  purposea  with  our  compound  décoction  of  sarsapa. 
rilla  ;  and,  as  it  lias  attracted  «ome  attention  in  tiiig  cnuntry  as  a  remedy  in  obstinate 
ulcerative  affections,  we  give  the  formula  of  the  Prussian  Phnrmacopceia,  which  is  ^ne- 
rally  (bllowcd  in  its  préparation:  "Take  of  sarsaparilla  tuelve  outicei,-  spring  water  ninetf 
poundi.  Difj^est  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  introduce,  enclosed  in  a  small  ba|r,  an  ounce 
mnd  a  half  of  saccharine  alum  (a  pasto  formed  of  alum  3vi,  white  leed  ^vi,  sulphate  of 
sine  3>'ji  white  su^ar  Jiss,  white  of  ef^g  and  distilled  vinegar,  each  q.  $.),  half  an  ounce  of 
caloœel,  and  a  draehm  of  einnabar.  Boil  to  thirty  pounds,  and  near  the  end  of  the  boilingf 
add  of  aniseed,  fehnel-seed,  each,  half  an  ounec,  «cnna  three  ounce»,  liquorice  root  an  ounet 
ani  a  half.  Put  aside  the  liquor  nnder  tho  name  of  thi  stkono  dioocttoh.  To  theresidoe 
add  MX  raneet  of  sarsaparilla  and  ninety  potindê  of  water.  Boil  to  thirty  pounds,  and  near 
the  end  add  lemon-peel,  cinnamon,  cardamom,  liqnorice,  of  each,  three  draehm»,  Strain, 
and  set  aside  the  liquor  ander  the  name  of  the  wiae  décoction."  Mercury  was  detected 
liy  Wiggcrs  in  this  décoction  in  very  small  proportion.  It  should  not  be  prepared  in  metallie 
veaaels,  lest  the  mercurial  in  tolatioa  should  be  decooipoaed.  The  décoction  may  be  drunk 
fieely. 
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DECOCTUM  SCOPARII  COMPOSITUM.  Lond.  Dbcoctum 
ScoFARii.  Ed.     Compound  Décoction  ofBroom. 

"Take  of  Broom,  Juniper  Fruit,  Dandeliou,  each,  half  an  ounct;  Dis- 
(illed  Water  a  fini  and  a  half  [Impérial  measure].  Boii  down  to  a  pint 
[Impérial  measure}.  and  strain."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Broom-tops,  and  Juniper-tops,  of  each,  haij  an  ounce  ;  Bitar- 
traie  of  Potassa  two  drachms  and  a  half;  Water  a  pint  and  a  half  [Im- 
périal measure].  Boil  them  together  down  to  a  pint  [Impérial  mea8UTe3> 
and  then  strain."  Ed. 

This  deroction  may  be  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  more  powerful  diuretics  in 
dropsy.     From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  may  be  taken  during  the  day.         W. 

DECOCTUM  SENEGiE.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  J)ub.  Décoction  of 
Sene&a. 

"Take  of  Seneka,  bruised,  an  ounce;  Water  a  pint  and  a  half.  Boil 
down  to  a  pint,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  boils  ten  drachms  of  the  root  with  iv}0  pint»  of  dis- 
tilled  water  to  a  pint;  but  the  relation  of  the  Impérial  measure  used  by  this 
Collège  to  the  common  wine  measure  is  such,  that  the  proportions  in  the 
décoction  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia. 
The  Dublin  Collège  directs  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  to  be  boiled  down 
with  tkree  drachnu  of  the  root  to  eight  ounces. 

It  is  cusiomary  to  add  to  the  seneka  an  equal  weight  of  iiquorice  root, 
which  serTes  to  cover  its  taste,  and  in  some  measure  to  obtund  its  acrimony. 
The  virtues  and  practical  application  of  seneka  hâve  been  aiready  treated  of. 
The  dose  of  the  décoction  is  about  twofbàdownce»  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
or  a  tablespoonful  every  two  or  tliree  hours.  W. 

DECOCTUM  TARAXACI.  U.S.,Ed.,Dub.  Décoction  of  Dan- 
delion. 

"  Take  of  Dandelion  [rootl,  bruised,  two  ounces  ;  Water  two  pints.  Boil 
down  to  a  pint,  and  strain."  77.  S, 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  seven  ounces  of  tlie  fresh  herb  and  root, 
and  tvH)  pints  (^Impérial  measure"]  of  water,  boils  to  one  pint  [Impérial 
neasurel,  and  airains.  The  Dxd>ltn  Collège  takes  four  ounces  of  the  fresh 
herb  and  root,  and  two  pints  of  water,  boils  to  a  pint,  expresses,  and  strains. 

This  décoction  is  most  efficient  when  prepared  from  the  root  alone.  The 
dose  is  a  wineglassfui  two  or  three  times  a  day.     (See  Taraxacum.)   W. 

DECOCTUM  TORMENTILLiE.  Lond.  Décoction  of  Tor- 
mentil. 

"  Take  of  Tormentil,  bruised,  two  ourues  ;  Distilled  water  a  pint  and  a 

'^[Impérial  measure^.     Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain."  Lond. 

This  décoction  b  astringent,  and'may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
flaidounces,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

DECOCTUM  ULMI,  Lond.,  Dub.    Décoction  of  Elm  Bark. 

"Take  of  fresh  Elm  [bark]],  bruised,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  Distilled 
Water  tuw  pints  [Impérial  measure].  Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain." 
Lond. 

The  Dublin  Cottege  orders  two  ounces  of  the  bark  and  tum  pints  of  water 
to  be  reduced,  by  boiling,  to  a  pint. 

This  décoction,  being  prepared  from  the  bark  ofthe  Européen  elm,  is  not 
tiaed  in  this  country.  It  has  had  some  réputé  in  England  as  a  remedy  for  cer- 
tain cutaneous  disorders.  From  four  to  six  âuidounces  are  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  W, 
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DECOCTUM  UVJE  URSI.  U.  S.,  Lond.   Décoction  of  Uva  Vrai. 

"  Take  of  Uva  Uni  an  ounce  ;  Water  twtnty  Jhàdounces.  Boil  down 
to  a  pint,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Uva  Ursi,  bruised,  an  mmce;  Distilled  Water  a  pint  and  a 
Aa^[InaperiaI  meaaure].     Boil  dotvn  to  a  pint,  and  strain."  Land. 

This  décoction  contains  the  tannin,  extractive,  and  gallic  acid  of  the  leaves. 
For  an  account  of  its  uses  see  Uva  Uni.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two 
âuidoiinces  three  or  foar  times  a  day.  W. 

DECOCTUM  VERATRI.  Lond.,  Dub.  Décoction  of  fVhiie 
Hellébore. 

"Takeof  White  Hellébore,  in  powder,  ten  drachnu;  Distilled  Water 
two  pint»  [Impérial  measure")  ;  Rectilied  Spiril  three  fluidounceB,  Boil  the 
White  Hellébore  with  the  Water  to  a  pint,  and  whea  it  bas  cooled,  add  tbe 
Spirit,  express,  and  strain."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  process  corresponds  with  the  above. 

The  root  of  the  white  hellébore  imparts  its  acrid  properties  to  boiling 
ivater,  and  the  décoction  is  powerfully  cathartic  and  eroetic;  but,  in  consé- 
quence of  tbe  harshness  of  its  action,  it  is  not  used  intemally.  As  an  eX' 
temal  application  it  is  employed  in  psora,  tinea  capitis,  lepra,  and  other 
cutaneous  éruptions,  in  which  it  sometimes  proves  highly  bénéficiai. 
When  the  skin  is  very  irritable,  it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  measure 
of  water.  Even  extemally  applied  it  should  be  used  with  some  caution  ; 
as  the  veratria,  upon  which  ils  activity  dépends,  may  possibly  be  absorbed. 
As  the  plant  is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  the  Veratrum  triride,  which  is 
similar  in  médical  properties,  may  be  advantageoasly  substituted  for  it  in  tbe 
préparation  of  the  décoction.  '  W. 

EMPLASTRA. 

Plasters. 

Plasters  are  solid  compounds  intended  for  extemal  application,  adhesive 
at  the  température  of  the  human  body,  and  of  such  a  consistence  as  to 
render  the  aid  of  beat  necessary  in  spreading  them.  Most  of  them  hâve  as 
their  basis  a  compound  of  olive  oil  and  litharge,  constituting  the  Emplas- 
trum  Plumbi  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia.  Those  plasters  which 
contain  none  of  the  compound  of  oil  and  litharge,  owe  their  consistence 
and  adhesiveness  to  resinous  substances,  or  to  a  mixture  of  thèse  with  wax 
and  oleaginous  matter.  Only  two  of  the  latier  class  hâve  gained  admission 
intoour  national  Pharmacopœia  ;  several  of  those  directed  by  the  British  Col- 
lèges having  been  rejected  as  superfluqps,  and  the  Emplastrum  Cantharidis 
transferred  to  tlie  Gérâtes,  to  which  class  it  properly  belongs. 

In  the  préparation  of  the  plasters,  care  is  requisite  that  the  beat  em- 
ployed  be  not  sufliciently  elevated  to  produee  décomposition,  nor  so  long 
continued  as  to  drive  ofi*  any  volatile  ingrédient  upon  which  the  virtues  of 
the  préparation  may  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  dépend.  After  having  been 
prepared,  they  are  usually  shaped  into  cylindrical  rolls  and  wrapped  in 
paper  to  exclude  the  air.  Plasters  should  be  firm  at  ordinary  températures, 
should  spread  easily  when  heatedy'  and  after  being  spread,  should  remain 
soft,  pliable,  and  adhesive,  without  melting,  at  the  beat  of  the  human  body. 
When  long  kept,  they  are  apt  to  change  colour  and  to  beeome  hard  and 
brittle  ;  and  as  this  altération  is  most  observable  upon  their  surface,  it  must 
dépend  chiefly  upon  the  action  of  the  air,  which  should  therefore  be  as  muoh 
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as  poMÏble  excluded.  The  defect  may  usually  be  remedied  by  meltiag  the 
plaster  with  a  moderate  beat,  and  adding  a  suffictent  quantity  of  oil  to  give  it 
the  due  coasisteace. 

Plasters  are  prepared  for  use  by  spreading  them  upon  leather,  linen,  or 
moslin,  according  to  the  particular  purposes  they  are  intended  to  answer. 
Leather  u  most  convenient  when  the  application  is  made  to  the  souud  skin, 
Unen  or  muslin  when  the  plaaier  is  osed  as  a  dressing  to  ulcerated  orabraded 
surfaces,  or  with  the  view  of  bringing  and  retaining  together  the  aides  of 
wounds.  The  leather  usualiy  preferred  is  white  sheep  skin.  A  margin 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  broad  should  usualiy  be  left  uncovered,  in 
order  to  ïacilitate  the  removal  of  the  plaster,  and  to  prevent  the  clothing  in 
contact  with  its  edges  from  being  soiled.  An  accurate  ouUine  roay  be  ob- 
tained  by  pasting  upon  the  leather  a  pièce  of  paper,  so  eut  as  to  leave  in  the 
centre  a  vacant  space  of  the  required  dimensions,  and  removing  the  paper 
when  no  longer  reqaired.  The  same  object  roay  sometimes  be  accomplisned 
by  employing  two  narrow  nilers  of  sheet  tin,  graduated  in  inches,  and  so 
•haped  that  each  of  them  may  form  two  sides  of  a  rectangle.  (See  the  figure, 
p.  765.)  Thèse  may  be  applied  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  enclose  with  them 
any  given  rectangular  space,  and  may  be  fixed  by  weights  upon  the  leather 
while  the  plaster  is  spread.  For  any  other  shape,  as  in  the  instance  of  plasters 
for  the  breast,  pièces  of  tin  may  be  employed  having  a  vacuity  within,  cor» 
responding  to  the  required  outline.  The  spreading  of  the  plaster  is  most 
oonveniently  aceomplished  by  means  of  a  peculiar  iron  instrument  employed 
for  the  purpose;  tfaough  a  common  spatula  will  answer.  This  may  be 
heated  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp.  A  sufficient  portion  of  the  plaster  should 
first  be  melted  by  the  heated  instrument,  and,  having  been  received  on  a  pièce 
of  coarae  stifT  paper,  should,  when  nearly  cool,  be  transferred  to  the  leather, 
and  applied  evenly  over  its  extended  surface.  By  this  plan  the  melted  plaster 
is  prevenied  from  penetrating  the  leather,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  when  applied  too 
hol.  When  linen  or  muslin  is  used,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  portion  to  be 
spread  are  large,  as  is  often  the  case  with  adhesive  plaster,  the  best  plan  is  to 
pass  the  doih  "  on  which  the  plaster  bas  been  laid,  through  a  machine  formed 
of  a  spatula  fized  by  screws,  at  a  proper  distance  from  a  plate  of  polished 
Steel."  A  machine  for  spreading  plasters  is  described  by  M.  Hérent  in  the 
Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie,  {3e  sér.,  ii.  403.)  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  am- 
moniac Plaster. 

"  Take  of  Ammoniacale  ounees;  Vinegar  half  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  Am- 
moniac in  the  Vinegar,  and  strain  ;  then  evaporate  the  solution  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  stirring  constantly  until  it  acquires  a  proper  consistence." 
U.S. 

The  London  Cottege  takes  ^ve  otmees  of  ammoniac,  and  eight  Jhdd' 
ouncet  of  distilled  vinegar;  dissolves  the  ammoniac  in  the  vinegar;  and 
évaporâtes  the  solution  by  a  slow  fire,  stirring  constantly,  to  the  proper 
eonsislence.  The  Edinburgh  CoUege  takes  five  ounees  of  ammoniac  and 
rùne  Jiuidounces  of  distilled  vinegar  ;  dissolves  the  ammoniac  in  the  vine- 
gar, and  évaporâtes  over  the  vapour-bath,  frequently  stirring.  In  the  Dublin 
process,  the  ingrédients  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  ours  ;  but  pore 
ammoniac  is  directed,  the  vinegar  of  squill  is  substituted  for  common  vine- 
gar, the  straining  is  omitted,  and  the  evaporaiion  is  conducted  without  the 
water-bath. 

As  ammoniac  is  not  usualiy  kept  pnrified  in  onr  shops,  the  straining  of 
the  sidution  in  vinegar  is.directed  as  the  most  convenient  method  of  separat- 
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îng  împarities.  Dr.  Dnncan  remarked  that  the  plasier,  prepared  in  htm 
vessels,  •'  acquires  an  unpleasant  dark  coloar,  froin  being  impregnaled  with 
iron  ;  whereas,  when  prepared  in  a  glass  or  earlhenware  veasel,  it  bas  a  yel- 
lowish-while  coloar  and  more  pleasant  appearance." 

Médical  Properties.  Tiie  ammoniac  planter  is  stimulant,  and  is  applied 
OTer  scrofulous  tumours  aod  chronic  swellings  of  tlie  joints,  to  promote 
their  resolution.  It  often  produces  a  papular  éruption,  and  sometimes  occa- 
sions considérable  inflammation  of  the  skin.  Dr.  Duncan  has  described  a 
fatal  case  of  diffuse  inflammation  fullowing  its  use  in  a  case  of  diseased  knee- 
joint.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI CUM  HYDRARGYRO.  Lond., 
Dub.  Emplastbum  Ammoniaci  et  HTDRAaorai.  Ed.  Plaster  of 
ammoniac  with  Mercury. 

"Take  of  Ammoniac  a  pound;  Mercury  three  ounces;  0\ïve  Oil  a 
Jbddrachms  Sulphur  eight  grains.  Add  the  Sulphur  gradually  to  the 
heated  Oil,  constantly  stirring  with  a  spatula,  until  tbey  unité;  then  mb 
the  Mercury  with  them  until  the  globules  disappear;  lastly,  gradually  add 
the  Ammoniac,  previously  melted,  and  mix  the  whole  together."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  process  corresponds  closely  with  the  above. 

'*  Take  of  Pure  Gum  Ammoniac  a  pound  f  Purified  Mercury  thrte 
ouncesf  Common  Turpentine  two  drachnu.  Rub  the  Mercury  with  the 
Turpentine  until  the  globules  disappear,  then  gradually  add  the  Ammoniac 
previoualy  melted,  and  with  a  moderale  beat  rub  them  ail  together  till  tbey 
unité."  bid). 

Of  thèse  processea  tbe  lalter  is  préférable,  as  the  unpleasant  odour  of  the 
sulphurated  oil  is  avoided,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  sulphur  upon  the 
mercury,  with  which  it  must  form  an  inactive  sulphuret.  But  it  shoald  be 
recollected  that  the  common  turpentine  of  Great  Britain  ia  not  the  common 
white  turpentine  of  our  shops.  The  former  is  a  thick  liquid,  the  latter  a  soft 
solid.  If  the  white  turpentine  be  employed,  it  sbould  be  rendered  sufficiendy 
liquid  by  the  admixture  of  Venice  turpentine.  As  ammoniac  is  not  fosib4 
by  beat,  it  must  be  brought  to  the  proper  oonsistence  by  dissolving  it  in  a 
small  quantity  of  hot  water,  straining,  and  eraporatin^. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  plaster  unités  with  the  stimulant  power 
of  the  ammoniac  the  spécifie  properties  of  the  mercury,  whirh  is  sometimes 
absorbed  in  suflicient  quantity  to  afTect  the  gums.  It  is  used  as  a  discutient 
in  enlargement  of  the  glands,  tuméfaction  of  the  joints,  nodes,  and  other 
indolent  swellings,  especially  when  dépendent  on  a  venereal  taint.  It  is  aiso 
sometimes  applied  over  the  liver  in  chronic  hepatitis.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  AROMATICUM.  Dub.    Jlromatie  Plaster. 

"Take  of  Frankincense  [concrète  juice  of  the  Abies  excelsa^  thret  ounees; 
Yellow  Wax  halfan  ounce;  Cinnamon  Bark,  in  powder,  six  drachmt}  Oil 
of  Pimente,  Oil  of  Lemons,  each,  two  drachms.  Meit  the  Frankincense 
and  Wax  together,  and  strain.  When,  upon  cooling,  tbey  begin  to  ihicken, 
mix  in  the  powdered  Cinnamon  previously  rubbed  with  the  Oils,  and  make 
a  plaster."  Dub. 

As  the  virtues  of  this  plaster  dépend  cbiefly  upon  volatile  ingrédients, 
it  cannot  be  kept  long  without  injury,  and  should  therefore  be  extempora- 
neously  prepared.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  very  adhesive,  as,  in  order  lo 
maintain  the  due  impression,  ils  application  must  be  frequently  renewed. 
The  Tolatility  of  the  oils  requires  that  it  should  be  spread  without  being 
melted  or  heated  more  thau  is  absolutely  aecessary  to  produce  the  proper 
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àegtee  of  aoftoess.  We  are  therefore  recommended  to  spreadit  with  tbe 
fineen. 

i&dical  Propertiea  and  Uaa.  This  is  an  élégant  local  stimnlant,  calcu- 
lated  when  applied  over  the  région  of  the  stomach  to  allay  nausea  and  vomit» 
ing,  to  correct  flatulence,  and  to  relieve  the  gastric  uneasiness  attendant  upon 
dyspepsia.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  ASSAFŒTIDiE.  U.S.,  Ed.  ^ssqfetida  Plas- 
ter. 

"  Take  of  Âssafetida,  Lead  Plaster,  each,  a  potmd}  Galbanum,  Yellow 
"Wax,  each,  half  apound;  Diluted  Alcohol  three  jnnts.  Dissolve  tbe  As- 
aafetida  and  Galbanum  in  tbe  Alcohol  with  the  aid  of  a  water-batb,  strain 
the  liqaor  wlyle  hot,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  boney  ;  tben  add 
the  Lead  Plaster  and  Wax  previously  melted  together,  stir  the  mixture  well, 
and  evaporate  to  the  proi}er  consistence."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Litbarge  [Lead3  Plaster  and  Assafetida,  of  each,  tteo  ounees; 
Galbanum  and  Bees'-wax,  of  each,  one  ounce.  Liquefy  tbe  gum-resina 
together  and  strain  them,  tben  add  the  plaster  and  wax  aiso  in  tbe  fluid  state, 
awl  mix  them  ail  thorougbly."  Ed. 

The  directions  of  the  présent  U.S.  Pharuacopœia  in  relation  to  this  plaster 
aie  fuller  than  those  of  former  éditions  ;  as  they  indicate  the  mode  in  which 
the  gum-resins  may  be  brought  to  the  liquid  state  before  being  incorporated 
with  the  other  ingrédients.  Galbanum  melts  sufficiently  by  the  aid  of  beat 
to  admit  of  being  strained  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  assafetida,  which 
must  be  prepared  by  dissolving  it  in  a  small  quaatity  of  hot  water  or  diluted 
alcohol,  straining,  and  evaporating  to  the  oonsistence  of  boney  ;  and  even 

galbanum  may  be  most  conveniently  treated  in  the  same  way.  Formerly 
lese  gum-resins  were  ordered  merely  to  be  melted  and  strained,  and  sueh  is 
at  présent  tbe  direction  of  the  Edinburgh  Pbarmacopceia,  tinless  tbe  term 
*'  liquefy"  be  considered  as  leaving  to  the  operator  the  choice  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  brought  into  tlie  liquid  state. 

This  plaster  may  be  advantageously  applied  over  the  stomach  or  abdomen, 
in  cases  of  hysteria  attended  with  flatulence,  and  to  the  chest  or  between  the 
shoulders  in  hooping  cough.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  BELLADONNJE.  U.S.,  Lond.y  Ed.,  Dub. 
Plaster  qf  Belladonna. 

"Takeof  Resin  Plaster  three  ouncea;  Extract  of  Belladonna  on  ounee 
and  a  half.  Add  the  Extract  to  the  Plaster,  previously  melted  by  tbe  beat  of 
a  water-lKitb,  and  mix  them."  U.  S. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  procesees  are  the  same  as  the  above. 

"  Take  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  thé  Deadiy  Nightshade  [Extractum 
Belladonnœ3  an  ounce;  Soap  Plaster  tteo  ouncea,    Make  a  plaster."  Dub. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  forming  this  plaster,  is  to  rub  the  ingré- 
dients together  in  an  earthenware  mortar  pkcéd  in  bot  water,  and  then, 
liaving  removed  the -mortar  from  tbe  water-batb,  to  continue  tbe  triluratioa 
lill  the  mixture  cools.  The  préparation  is  a  useful  anodyue  application  in 
jneuralgic  and  rhenmatic  pains,  and  in  dysmenorrhœa.  We  bave  seen  the  coih 
stitutional  eflects  of  belladonna  resuit  front  its.  external  use.  W. 

.  EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Ploêter 
qf  Spaniah  FHes. 

See  OERATUM  CANTHARIDIS.  U.S. 
78 
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EMPLASTRUM  CANTHÀRIDIS  COMPOSITUM.  JS</.  Co». 
pound  Plaster  of  Spaniah  Flies. 

«'  Tak*  of  y  enioe  Tttrpentin«,/b«r  ounet»  and  a  AojTl  Bargandy  Piteli  wd 
OMthandet,  of  ea«h,  thrtt  ounet»;  Bees'-wax  ont  otmoe  3  Verdifri*  Aaj^ 
an  ounet  ;  While  Muuard  Se«d  aiid  Black  Pepp«r,  oT  «ttoh,  ttoo  draehmt. 
Liquefy  the  Waz  and  Burgundy  Piich,  add  the  Turpeniine,  and  whil«  tfa« 
mixture  u  bot  «prinklo  into  it  the  remainin;  artklM,  previously  ia  fine  pow- 
der  and  mixed  togetber.  Stir  the  whole  briskly  u  it  concrètes  on  cooling." 
fid. 

Thit  ia  întended  lo  b«  a  powcrful  aad  apeedy  bliatenng  plaster,  aad  mtf 
probably  prove  bénéficiai  in  very  urgent  cases  atiended  with  much  twpor  «f 
tke  skin  ;  but  great  care  should  be  observed  nol  to  allow  il  (o  remain  on  Im 
long,  as  unpieasant  and  (edious  ulcération,  if  not  gangrens,  migttt  resnlt.  To 
the  cases  of  children  it  is  whoUy  inapplicable.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  CERJEl  LoruL  EnrULanvu  Simylex.  Ed. 
fVax  Plaster. 

"  'Pake  of  Wax,  Soet,  eaeh,  thru  pound»}  Reein  a  pound.  Meh  them 
togetber  and  strain."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  B«es*-wax  thret  o%meti  ;  Snel  and  Resin,  of  eaeh,  tweomtee». 
M  «It  them  togelher  witk  a  nioderate  beat,  and  sër  the  mixtore  briskly  tiU  H 
csncretes  on  eooUag."  JSd. 

Thèse  plaster»  were  originaHy  intended  (or  dressing  bliatered  surfaces,  ht 
•rder  to  maintain  a  moderate  discharge,  to  which  pnrpose  they  are  adspied 
by  tbe  slimnlaot  prt^rtiss  of  the  resin.  Bat  their  stiffnees  and  adhesire- 
■Ma  render  them  anpleasant  and  of  diflkalt  managemenl  ;  aad  tbsy  bâte 
been  entirely  saperseocd  by  the  resin  cerale. 

Of.  Prep.    Emplastniin  Cantbaridis,  Lond.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  FERRI.  U.  S.,  Ed.  ■  Emplastritm  Thorb. 
Dub.  Ehplastrvm  Robohans.  hon  Plaster.  Strengthening 
Plaster. 

"  Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  thrte  ounces  ;  Lead  Plaster  tioo  poundif 
Burgundy  Pitch  half  a  pound.  Add  the  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  to  ths  Lead 
Plaster  and  Burgundy  Pitch,  previouily  melted  togetber,  aod  stir  tbem  con- 
stantly  until  they  thirken  apon  cooling."  U.S. 

Tbe  DubHn  process  difiers  from  the  above  only  in  the  empbyment  of  red 
•xide  of  iron  inetesd  of  the  sobcarbonate,  and  of  frankincense  (ses  page  943) 
kislead  of  Burgnndy  Pitch. 

"  Take  of  Litharge  Plaster  three  ounet»  f  Resin  six  draehmt  f  0\\n  OU 
three  flmdrachms  and  a  halfj  Bees'-wax  ihttt  dntchmsf  Red  Ozide  of 
ifon  [8abcari>onate  of  Iron,  U.  S.}  ont  ounct.  Triturale  the  Oxide  of  Iron 
with  the  Oil,  and  add  the  mixture  to  the  other  articles  pievtousiy  liquéfie! 
by  fcntie  beat.     Mis  Uw  whole  tttoroughly."  Ed. 

The  présent  U.  S.  proooss  is  a  great  improrement  upon  (bat  of  Ae  former 
•Ations,  yidding  a  finer,  nsore  adhesive,  and  more  efficient  plaster.  Tbe 
préparation  bas  enjoyed  some  popukr  celebrity,  under  the  impression  ihat 
It  strengtheas  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applred  ;  whenee  H  bas  derired  Ae 
name  of  strengthening  plaster.  It  is  uséd  in  those  conditions  of  the  loins^ 
larger  muscles,  and  joints,  vhieh,  Ihoogh  usuaUy  useribed  to  debility,  are 
in  fact  mœt  frequentîy  dépendent  on  rheumstic  or  other  cbronio  ioflsmm» 
tory  affections,  and,  if  relieved  by  the  plasier,  are  se  ih  eonae^oesce  «f  tbe 
^  gentle  excitation  which  it  produces  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin.  It  may  aiso, 
in  some  instances,  give  relief  by  affording  mechanical  support;  bnt  oeilber 
in  this,  nor  in  any  other  respect,  can  it  be  deemed  very  efficient.         W. 
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BMPLASTRUM  GALBANL  Due.    Cfalbanum  Flatter. 

"  Take  or  Litharge  Plaster  [Emplaslram  Plnrobi]  tum  potmd$;  GalbaBom 
htifajtmind;  Yellow  Wax,  sliced, /our  ounces.  Add  tbe  Lttharge  Plaster 
imd  Wax  to  tbe  Galbannm  previoasiy  melted  ;  then  roett  the  whole  logethet 
vith  a  noderate  beat,  and  Mrain."  Dub. 

Thia  ia  esseittiaily  (he  aamc  m  propertiea  m  the  iblknring,  thoagti  mmc- 
wbat  less  stimulating.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  GALBANI  COMPOSITUM.  U.  S.  Emplas- 
THUM  Galbani.  Lond.    Compound  Oalbunum  Plaater. 

"Take  of  Galbanum  eight  ounces;  Lead  Plaster  three poundi ;  Turpen- 
tme  ten  drachmss  Burgundy  Pitch  ihree  ounces.  To  the  Galbanum  and 
Turpentine,  previously  melted  together  and  strained,  add  first  the  Burguody 
Pilch,  and  aAerwards  the  Lead  Plaster  melted  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  mix  the 
whole  together."  Ù.  S. 

The  London  procesa  différa  only  in  directing  the  comraon  European  tur- 
pentine instead  of  the  white  turpentine  intended  by  our  Pharmacopœiai  and 
the  concrète  juice  or  unprepared  resin  of  the  Abiea  escelsa,  instead  of  Bnr- 
gtindy  pitch  or  the  prepared  resin. 

Before  being  employed  In  this  process,  the  galbanum  should  be  pnrified, 
n  it  often  contains  foreign  malters  which  must  injure  the  plaster.  It  ma3r 
be  ireed  from  thèse  by  melting  it  with  a  little  water  or  diluted  alcohol,  strain- 
ing,  and  evaporating  to  the  due  consiatence. 

This  jriaster  ia  an  excellent  local  stimulant  in  chronic  scrofulous  enlarge- 
nents  of  the  glands  and  joints.  We  hâve  employed  it  wilh  apparent  advan- 
tage  in  some  obstinate  cases  of  this  kind,  which,  afler  having  resisted  gênerai 
and  local  depletion,  blistering,  and  olher  measures,  hâve  yielded  under  its 
tise.  As  a  discutient  it  is  also  employed  in  the  induration  which  sometimes 
lemains  after  the  discharge  of  abscesses.  It  is  said  to  hâve  been  useful  in 
rickels  when  applied  over  the  whole  lumbar  région,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended  in  chronic  gouty  or  rheqmatic  articular  afiections.  It  should  not  be 
employed  in  the  discussion  of  tumours  in  whicth  any  considérable  inflamma- 
tory  action  exists.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  GUMMOSUM.  Ed.    Gum  Plasler. 

"  Take  of  Litharg e  Plaster  [Emplastrum  Pluinbi3yôur  ounces  f  Aromo* 
niac,  Galbanum,  and  Bees'-wax,  of  eaeh,  ha//  an  ottnce.  Melt  the  Gum» 
Ksins  logelher  and  strain  them  ;  melt  also  together  tbe  Plaster  and  Wax  ; 
add  the  former  to  the  lalter  mixture,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly."  Ed. 

Tbe  addition  of  ammoniac  adds  little  to  the  virtues  of  this  plaster,  which 
doseiy  resembles  the  compoond  galbanum  plaster  in  its  effects.  Tbe  gal- 
banum and  ammoniac  are  best  prepared  by  dissolving  them  in  a  small  quan» 
tity  of  hot  water  or  diluted  alcohol,  straining  the  solution,  and  evapocalijig  it 
to  the  proper  consistance  for  mixingwiih  tbe  olher  ingrédients. 

OJf.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Saponis,  Ed.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Mercu- 
rial  Plctsttr. 

**  Take  of  Mercury  six  ounces }  Olive  Oil,  Resin,  eadi,  tteo  mmces}  Lead 
Plaster  a  pound.  Melt  the  Oil  and  Resin  together,  and  when  they  hâve 
beeome  cool,  rub  the  Mercury  with  them  till  the  globales  disappear  ;  then 
fraduallv  add  the  Ijead  Plaster,  previously  melted,  and  mix  the  whole  toge- 
ther." Ù.  S. 

The  Lonâon  Collège  takes  three  ounces  of  mercury,  a  pound  of  lead 
plaster,  a  ftuidrachm  of  olive  oil,  and  tight  grains  of  sulphur  ;  gradually 
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adds  tbe  sulphnr  to  the  heated  oil,  constantly  slirring  with  a  spatula  until 
tbey  unité;  then  ruba  the  mercury  with  them  nntil  the  globules  disappear; 
and  fioally  adds  by  degrees  the  lead  plaster  previonsly  melted  with  a  ulow 
fire,  and  mixes  the  whole  together.  The  Edinburgh  process  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopœia,  escept  that  only  one-half  of 
4he  quantity  of  niaterials  is  employed,  and  nine Jhàdtuchnu  of  olive  oit  are 
directed  instead  of  an  oance. 

The  sulphnretted  oil  employed  by  the  London  Collège  is  intended  to  faei- 
litate  the  extinguishment  of  the  mercury  ;  but  as  It  opérâtes  by  the  union  of 
tho  sulphur  with  the  métal  forming  an  inefficient  sulphuret,  it  impairs  the 
virtues  of  the  plaster  at  least  as  much  as  it  assista  in  ita  préparation.  The 
melted  resin  and  oil  of  the  United  States  and  Edinburgh  process  are  deci- 
dedly  préférable. 

This  plaster  is  employed  to  produce  the  local  efliects  of  mercury  npon 
▼enereal  buboes,  nodes,  and  other  chronic  tuméfactions  of  the  bones  or  soft 
parts,  dépendent  on  a  syphilitic  taint.  In  thèse  cases  it  soroetimea  acts  as 
a  powerful  discutient.  It  is  frequendy  also  applied  to  the  aide  in  chronic 
hepatitis  or  splenitts.  In  habits  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  mercurial  influ- 
ence, it  occasionally  aflects  the  gums. 

From  numerous  observations  made  in  France  by  Messrs.  Serres,  Gariel, 
Briquet,  and  others  (see  Archiva  Omerale»,  viii,  468,  and  vi.  Sème  série^ 
24),  it  appears  that  the  mercurial  plaster  of  the  French  Codex  (Emplastrum 
de  Fîgo  cutn  Mercurio),  has  the  power,  when  applied  upon  a  portion  of 
skin  aèected  with  the  éruption  of  amall-poz,  before  the  end  of  the  third  day 
of  its  appearance,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  éruption  and  prevent  suppura- 
tion and  conséquent  pitting.  Tliis  opération  of  the  plaster,  so  far  from  being 
attended  with  an  increase  of  the  gênerai  symptoms,  seems  to  relieve  them  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  local  affection.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  favourably  mo_dified  when  the  mercurial  impres- 
sion is  produced  upon  the  system.  That  the  local  efièct  is  not  ascribable  to 
the  mère  exclusion  of  air  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  application  of  com- 
mon  lead  plaster  was  not  followed  by  the  same  résulta.  It  is  probable  that 
other  mercurial  préparations  would  answer  tbe  same  purpose  ;  and  the  mer- 
curial ointment  of  our  Pharmacopœia  has  proved  effectuai,  in  our  own  hands, 
in  rendering  the  eniption  upon  the  face  to  a  considérable  extent  abortive  in 
one  very  bad  case  of  small-pox.  But  as  the  most  snccessful  resnits  wcre 
obtained  with  the  plaster  above  mentioned,  we  give  the  formula  of  ihe  French 
Codex  for  its  préparation.  The  weights  mentioned  are  those  of  the  French 
metrical  pound.  (See  table  in  the  Âppendix.) 

■  Emplastrum  de  Vigo  cum  Mercurio.  "  Take  of  simple  plaster  [lead 
plaster]  twopottnds  eight  ouncea;  yellow  wax  two  minces;  resin  two  ottnces; 
ammoniac,  bdellinra,  olibanum,  and  myrrh,  eanh.^oe  drachms  ;  saffron  three  , 
drackms}  mercury  twelve  mmees;  tnrpentine  [common  European]  tieà 
ounces;  liquid  storax  rix  ounees  ;  oil  of  lavender  two  drachms.  Powder  the 
guffl-resins  and  saâiron,  and  rub  the  mercury  with  the  storax  and  turpentine 
in  an  iron  mortar  until  completely  extinguished.  Melt  the  plaster  with  the 
wax  and  resin,  and  add  to  the  mixture  the  powders  and  volatile  oil.  When 
the  plaster  shall  hâve  been  cooled,  but  while  it  is  yet  liquid,  add  the  mercu- 
rial mixture,  and  incorporate  the  whole  thorooghly."  This  should  be  spread 
upon  leather  or  linen  cloth,  and  applied  so  as  efiectually  to  cover  the  face  or 
whaterer  other  part  it  is  desired  to  protect.  W. 
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EMPLASTRUM  OPIL  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Opium  Flatter. 

"  Take  of  Opiam,  ïd  powder,  two  otmee»  ;  Burfonclf  Pitch  three  ourux»; 
LmcI  PlMter  a  poumf;  Boiling  Water/our  yftmmince*.  Meh  together  liie 
liead  Pisster  aod  Burgandy  Pitdi  ;  then  add  the  Opium  previoualy  mixed  wiih 
the  Water,  and  boil  them  «ver  a  gentle  fii«  to  the  proper  conaistence."  U.JS. 

"  Take  of  Hard  Opiom,  in  powder,  haif  an  otmee}  Raain  of  the  Sprac*- 
fir  [onprepareil  concrète  juice  of  w9Me>  exeeltJ^,  in  powder,  three  ounee$  j 
Lead  Plaster  a;>otm(2;  Water  eightjhndouneei.  To  the  melied  Plaster  adtl 
the  Reein,  Opinm,  and  Water  ;  and  boil  down  with  a  slow  fire  until  the  in- 
gredienls  irnite  iato  a  proper  comsistenoe."  Lond. 

Take  of  Powder  of  Opium,  fudfan  otmee;  Burgnndy  Pitch  three  otmeeaf 
Lilharge  plaster  twehe  ounees.  Liqnefy  the  Plaster  and  Pitch,  add  the 
Opium  by  degrees,  and  mtx  them  thoronghiy."  Ed. 

The  DubHn  procees  is  the  same  as  the  Edinburgh. 

The  formula  of  the  U.  S.  PharmKsopœia  is  préférable,  as  containing  a 
iDHch  larger  proportion  of  opium,  which,  in  the  otfaers,  is  in  a  qaantity  too 
email  for  decided  effeet.  The  ose  of  the  water  is  to  enable  the  opium  to  be 
mère  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  otber  ingrédients;  batcare  shonid  be 
taken  that  the  moistnre  be  well  evapotated. 

The  opium  plaster  is  thoagfat  to  relieve  rheomatic  and  other  paine  in  the 
parti  to  which  it  is  applied.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICIS.  Lond.,  Ed.    Pitch  Plaster. 

"Take  of  Bnrgundy  Pitch  ttoopounds;  Resin  of  Ihe  Spruce-fir  [unpre- 
pared  concrète  juice  of  ÂMes  excelsd}  a  pound;  Resin,  Waz,  each  ^ttr 
otmees}  Eipœssed  Oil  of  Nutmegs  an  otince;  Olive  Oil,  Water,  each,  Irvo 
fluidouncei.  To  the  Pitch,  Resin,  and  Wax,  melted  together,  add  first  the 
Resin  of  the  SprticeWlr,  then  the  Oil  of  Nutmegs,  the  Olive  Oil,  and  the 
"Water.    Lastly,  mix  the  whole,  and  boil  to  the  proper  consistence."  Lond. 

" Take  of  Bnrgundy  Pitch,  oneoound  and  a  ha/f;  Resin  and  Bees'-wax, 
of  each,  two  otmee»;  OU  of  Mace  naïf  an  ovnce;  Olive  Oil  onefluidoimce; 
Water  one  Jluidoxtnee.  Liquefy  the  Pitcbv Resin,  and  Wax  with  a  gentle 
^e«t;  add  the  other  articles;  mix  them  well  together;  and  boil  till  the  mix- 
tore  acquires  the  proper  consistence."  Ed. 

We  présume  that  the  London  expresaed  oil  of  mttmega,  and  the  Edin- 
bargh  otl  of  mace,  in  the  above  formulée,  though  thèse  terma  are  not  defineti 
in  the  respective  Pharmicopœias,  hâve  référence  to  the  substance  denomi" 
aated,  in  the  Edinburgh  Materia  Medica  catalogue,  myristicse  adeps  or  am- 
erele  oil  of  nutmeg.  (See  MyritHcx  ddeps,  page  471.)  The  drkst  whhe 
tnrpentine  may  be  substituted  for  the  resin  of  the  sprttce«fir,  which  i»  not 
always  to  be  obtained  in  this  oonniry. 

This  is  a  rnbefacient  plaster  applicable  to  oatanhal  and  other  pectoral  affeo- 
tions,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints 
and  muscles.  It  often  keeps  up  a  serous  discharge,  which  requiree  that  it 
sfaould  be  frequently  renewed.  The  irritatioa  which  it  sometimes  exoites 
im  80  great  as  to  render  its  removal  necessary.  W.   • 

EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  CUM  CANTHARIDE.  V.  S.  Emplas^ 
•ratTM  Calepaciens.  Dub.  Plaster  of  Pitch  with  Spanish  Plies. 
fVarming  Plaster. 

*'  Take  of  Burgondy  Pitch  three  pounds  and  a  hàlf}  Gerate  of  Spanish 
Plies  half  a  pound.  Melt  them  together  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and 
stir  them  conslantly  till  they  thicken  upon  cooling."  U.  S. 

The  Dublin  Collège  employa  the  same  proportions. 
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This  plaster  is  an  excellent  ruberacient,  more  active  than  Burgundy  pitch, 
yet  in  gênerai  not  «nfficiently  so  to  produce  Tesication.  Still,  however,  in 
conséquence  of  pecuUar  sasceptibility  of  the  skin  in  some  individuels  il  occa- 
flionally  blistera  ;  and  it  haa  been  recommeoded  to  lessen  the  proportion  of 
the  Aies.  Bot,  «hile  sach  a  réduction  would  render  the  plaster  inaufficiently 
active  in  niost  cases,  it  wouid  not  entirely  obviate  the  objection;  as  the 
•mallest  proportion  of  Aies  would  vesicate  in  certain  persons,  and  even  the 
Burgundy  pitch  alone  sometiraes  prodnces  the  same  effect.  In  whatever 
-modet  therefore,  this  plaster  may  be  prepared,  it  cannot  always  answer  the 
expectations  which  may  be  entertained  ;  and  the  only  plan,  when  the  skia 
of  any  mdividual  bas  b«en  found  to  be  very  susceptible,  is  to  accommodate 
the  proporttorwi  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  Much,  how- 
ever,  may  be  accomplished  by  care  in  the  préparation  of  the  plaster,  towards 
obviating  its  tendency  to  blister.  If  the  Aies  of  the  Ceratum  Canlharidia 
hâve  been  coarsely  pulverized,  the  larger  partiales,  coming  in  contact  with 
'the  skin,  will  exert  upon  the  pariicolar  part  to  which  they  may  be  applied 
their  full  vesicatory  effect,  while,  if  rednced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  they 
would  be  more  thoroughiy  enveloped  in  the  other  ingrédients,  and  thns  hâve 
their  strength  much  diiuted.  Hence  the  cerate,  when  used  as  an  ingrédient 
of  the  warming  plaster,  sbovld  contain  the  cantharides  as  minutely  divided 
as. possible,  and  if  that  usually  kept  is  not  in  the  proper  state,  a  portion  should 
be  prepared  for  this  particular  purpose.  A  good  plan,  we  présume,  would 
be  to  keep  the  cerate  used  in  this  préparation,  for  a  considérable  time,  at  the 
température  of  212°,  and  then  strain  it  so  as  to  separate  the  Aies.  (See  Cera- 
tum CanlharidU.)  The  mode  frequently  porsued  of  preparing  the  warming 
.plaster  by  simply  sprinkling  a  very  small  proportion  of  powdered  Aies  upon 
the  surface  of  Burgundy  Pitch  is  altogether  objection^ble. 

The  warming  plaster  is  employed  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  varions 
chrome  internai  diseases  attended  with  inSammation  or  an  inflammatory 
tendency  ;  such  as  catarrh,  asthma,  pertussis,  phthisis,  hepatitis,  and  the 
sequelœ  of  pleurisy  and  pneuoMnia.  W. 

.  EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI.  U.S.,Lond.  Emplastrum  Li- 
TBABOTBi.  Ed.,  Dub.    Ltod  Plaster.     Litharge  Plaster. 

"  Take  of  Semivitrified  Oxide  of  Lead,  in  very  fine  powder,  y!vepouiu/<; 
Olive  Oil  a  gallon  ;  Water  two  pints.  Boll  thera  together  over  a  genile  fire, 
stirring  constandy,  until  the  Oil  and  Oxide  of  Lead  unité  into  a  plaster.  It 
will  be  proper  to  add  a  little  boiling  water,  if  that  employed  at  the  commence- 
ment be  nearly  ail  consamed  beford  the  end  of  the  procese."  U.S. 

The  above  proeess  was  precisely  that  of  the  old  London  Pharmaeopceia. 
In  the  édition  of  that  work  for  1836,  the  qnantities  directed  are  six  potmds 
of  the  oxide  of  lead,  a  gallon  of  olive  oil,  and  tioo  pints  of  water ,  but,  as 
the  Impérial  measure  is  employed,  the  proportions  are  in  fact  nearly  the 
.same  as  before. 

'  The  Edtnbmrgh  Collège  otà^nfioe  tunces  of  litharge,  twdoefluidoxmeet 
of.  olive  oil,  and  three  ftuidovace»  of  waler.  The  DtMin  proeess  does  not 
differ  materially  from  ihat  of  the  London  and  U.  S.  Fharmacopoeias. 

The  importance  of  this  plaster,  as  the  bisis  of  most  of  the  others,  requires 
that  we  should  enter  somewhat  in  détail  into  an  account  of  the  principles  and 
manner  of  its  préparation. 

.  It  was  formerly  thoiight  that  the  bit  and  oxide  of  lead  entered  into  direct 
union,  and  that  the  présence  of  water  was  necessary  only  to  regulate  ihe 
température,  and  prevent  the  materials  from  being  decomposed  by  beat. 
The  discovery,  however,  was  afterwards  made,  that  this  liquid  was  essentiel 
to  the  proeess;  and  that  the  oil  and  oxide  alone,  though  maintained  at  a 
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temperatare  of  820°,  wonid  not  combine  ;  while  the  addition  (»f  water,  onder 
tiiese  circamstancee,  would  produce  their  immédiate  union.  It  was  now 
snpposed  that  the  oil  was  capable  of  combining  only  with  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  lead,  and  that  the  use  of  the  water  was  to  bring  the  oside  into  this  state  ; 
and,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  fact  was  advanced  that  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  lead  and  oil  would  form  a  plaster,  when  heated  together  without  any  free 
water.  But  since  the  gênerai  réception  of  Chevreurs  views  in  relation  to  oils 
and  their  combinations  with  alkalies  and  other  metallic  oxides,  the  former 
opinions  hâve  been  abandoned  ;  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  préparation 
«f  the  lead  plaster  affords  a  genuine  example  of  saponification,  as  explained 
Vf  that  chemist  A  reaction  takes  place  between  the  oil  and  water,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  a  sweetish  substance  calied  glycerin,  and  of  two  acid 
bodies,  the  oleic  and  margarie  acids,  to  which,  when  animal  fat  is  employed 
instead  of  olive  oil,  a  third  is  added,  namely,  the  itearic.  The  plaster  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  thèse  acids  with  the  oxide,  and,  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopceias,  is  in  fact  an  oleo-margarate  of  lead. 
The  glycerin  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  or  mechanically  mixed  with  the 
plaster.  That  snch  is  the  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  this  compound,  is 
evineed  by  the  fact,  that  if  the  oxide  of  lead  be  separated  from  the  plaster  by 
digestion  at  a  moderato  beat  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  fatty  matter  which 
lemains  will  unité  with  litharge  with  the  greatest  facility,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  water.  According  to  a  more  récent  chemical  view,  the  fixed  oils  are 
compoands  of  the  oily  acids  mentioned  with  the  oxide  of  glycenUe.  When 
boiled  with  the  oxide  of  lead  and  water,  the  oily  acids  combme  with  the  me- 
lalKc  oxide  to  form  the  plaster,  and  the  oxide  of  glycerule  takes  an  équivalent 
of  water  and  becomes  glycerin.  Glycerule  is  a  hypothetical  compound  of 
earbon  and  hydrogen  (GeH7),  which  unités  with  five  équivalents  of  oxygen 
to  form  oxide  of  glycémie  (CgH^Og),  also  a  hypothetical  substance,  and  wjth 
an  additional  équivalent  of  water  to  form  glycerin  (CgH^Os-f-Aq.) 

Other  oleaginous  substances  and  other  metallic  oxides  are  susceptible  of 
the  sarae  combination,  and  some  of  them  form  compounds  having  the  con- 
sistence  of  a  plaster;  but,  according  to  M.  Henry,  of  Paris,  no  oily  matter 
exeept  animai  fat  can  properly  be  substituted  for  olive  oil,  and  no  metallic 
ocide,  not  even  one  of  the  other  oxides  of  lead,  for  litharge.  He  ascertained, 
moreover,  that  the  English  litharge  is  préférable  for  the  formation  of  the  lead 
plaster  to  the  Gerraan.  From  more  récent  expérimenta  of  Soubeiran,  it 
appeara  that  massicot  or  even  minium  may  be  substituted  for  litharge,  and  a 
plaster  of  good  consistence  be  obtained  ;  but  that  a  much  longer  time  is  re- 
qnired  for  completing  the  process  than  when  the  officinal  formula  is  followed. 
When  minium  is  used,  the  necessity  for  its  partial  deoxidation  renders  a 
longer  continuance  of  the  process  necessary  than  with  massicot.  According 
to  M.  Davallon,  professor  in  the  School  of  M edicine  and  Pharmacy  at  Lyons, 
it  is  important  that  the  olive  oil  employed  should  be  pure  ;  and,  adulterated 
as  il  frequently  is  in  commerce,  it  yields  an  imperfect  product. 

Lead  plaster  bas  also  been  prepared  by  double  décomposition  between 
soap  and  acétate  or  subacetate  of  lead  ;  but  the  résulta  bave  not  been  so  ad- 
vantageons  as  to  lead  to  the  gênerai  adoption  of  this  process.  For  parlicalar 
information  on  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  American  Jourrud  of 
Pharm.,  ix.  127,  and  to  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  xxiii.  163  and  322. 

Préparation.  The  vessel  in  which  the  lead  plaster  is  prepared,  should 
be  of  such  a  size  that  the  materials  will  not  occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of 
its  capacity.  The  oil  should  be  first  introduced,  and  the  litharge  then 
sprinkled  in  by  means  of  a  sieve,  the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred  with 
a  spatula.    The  particles  of  the  oxide  are'  thus  prevented  from  coalescing  in 
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•mail  masMB,  wMeh  the  oil  woold  not  eatily  peoMnVB,  md  irbieh  woold 
thefefore  deUy  the  process.  Though  water  exeri*  an  iaiportaot  cbemieal 
ageocy  in  the  changes  which  occur,  it  is  aUo  useful  by  prev«nting  too  high 
a  température,  which  would  décompose  the  oil  and  cause  the  réduction  of  the 
metaL  The  waste  most,  therefore,  be  supplied  by  freeb  additions  as  directed 
in  the  process  ;  and  the  water  added  for  this  purpose  should  be  previouily 
heated,  as  otherwise  it  would  not  oaly  delay  the  opération,  but  by  prodoe* 
iog  explosion  might  endanger  the  operator.  During  the  continnance  oTtbe 
boiling,  the  materials  should  be  constantly  stirred,  and  the  epatula  shonld  be 
lepeatedly  passpd  along  the  boltora  of  the  vessel,  from  side  to  eide,  so  as  ta 
prévint  «ny  of  the  ozide,  which  ta  dispoeed  by  its  greater  denaity  to  eiaic 
to  the  bottom,  from  remaining  in  tbat  situatioik  The  materials  swell  np 
eoBsiderably  in  conséquence  partly  of  the  vaporieation  of  tho  water,  panly 
•f  the  escape  of  oarbonic  aeid  gas,  which  i«  liberaied  by  the  oily  aeids  from 
•orne  carbonate  of  lead  usually  ooniained  in  ihe  lilbarge.  {Chevalier.)  The 
porocesa  should  not  be  «ontinued  longer  than  ia  aufficieat  to  produce  coat- 
plete  union  of  the  ingrédients,  and  this  roay  be  known  by  the  colour  and 
•onsistence  of  the  mass.  The  colour  of  the  litharge  grâdaally  beeomes 
paler,  and  at  length  almost  white  when  the  plaster  is  fully  foniied.  The 
consistence  iiKsreases  with  the  progress  of  the  boiliog,  and  is  8u£5ciently 
thick,  when  a  portion  of  the  plaster  takcn  «ut  and  allowed  to  eool  upon  thé 
•nd  of  a  spotula,  or  thrown  ioto  eold  water,  becenea  «olid,  without  adbering 
ia  this  State  to  the  fingers.  The  portion  tbus  solidified  should  not  présent, 
when  bfoken,  any  red  points,  which  woukl  indicatethe  présence  of  a  portion 
of  uncombiaed  liûiarge.  When  the  plaster  is  foraed,  it  should  be  remored 
from  the  fîre,  and  after  a  short  time  cold  water  should  b«  poured  upon  il. 
Portions  should  then  be  detached  from  the  mass,  and  having  been  weB 
kneaded  under  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  visoid  liquid  contained  in  the 
interior,  should  be  formed  into  cylind^ical  rolls,  and  wrapped  in  paper.  S«ch 
at  least  bas  been  the  course  of  proceediog  nsually  reoommended.  Bat  M. 
Davallon  maintains  that  the  présence  of  glycerin  in  the  plaster  is  aaeful  by 
keeping  it  in  a  plasiic'state,  and  that  washing  and  kneading  are  injnrious,  tfaa 
fonoer  by  removing  the  glycerin.  the  latter  by  introdociag  panicles  of  air  and 
moisture  into  the  mass,  which  is  ihus  rendered  more  disposed  to  rancidity. 
(jlnuJourn.  qfPtuirm.,  zv.  274,  from  Joum.  de  Chim.  Med.) 

Médical  Propertie*  and  Uses,  This  plaster,  which  has  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  diachylon,  is  used  as  an  application  to  excoriaied 
surfaces,  and  to  slight  wounds,  which  it  serves  to  protent  from  the  action 
of  the  air.  It  may  also  be  bénéficiai  by  the  sédative  influence  of  the  lead 
which  enters  into  its  composition.  A  case  is  on  record  in  which  lead-colie 
lesalted  from  its  long-coatinued  application  to  a  large  nlcer  of  the  leg. 
Jim.  Jour,  of  Med.  ScL,  xxiii.  246.)  Ils  ehief  use  is  in  the  préparation  of 
other  plaaters.* 

*  A  ptaittr  of  carbanatt  of  liai  wa«  orifpnxlly  inlrodaord  into  onr  Pharmacnpœia  M 
a  tabetitiite  for  XfaAjp'i  flatter,  mo  much  empliiyed  in  mme  parts  of  the  Dniled  State*; 
bot  wu  omitted  in  the  lut  cditioD.  It  ii  >  good  application  to  earfiieni  inflaasd  er 
ueorialed  by  frictiun;  and  may  be  roaorled  to  with  a4faMage  in  Ihom  troableaonw  caeea 
•fcataneoas  irritation,  and  eren  niceration,  occurrinf  upon  Ihe  faaek  and  hipo  darinj;  long- 
ooDtinued  onnfiiiement  (o  one  position.  Wo  givei  tho  procesa  aa  contained  in  the  Pbarina> 
espiBia  ef  1830.  ^  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Lead  «  jpound;  Olive  Oil  Itet  ]rint$;  Ycllow  Waz 
Jhmr  miiKn;  Lead  Plaater  a  powtnl  and  a  hatf;  Florentine  Orria,  in  powd«r,  nine  eaveM. 
BoH  together  the  Oil  and  Carkmate  of  Lead,  aiddiofr  a  little  water,  and  eonatantly  «tirriof , 
liU  they  are  thorou^hiy  incorporaled;  then  add  tlie  Wax  and  Planter,  and  when  them  are 
nelted,  aprinkle  in  Ibe  Orria,  and  uiiz  the  whole  togetber."  By  this  pruccsa,  a  (tood 
phtter  m«y  be  prcpared,  rather  too  soft,  pcrhapa,  at  first,  bot  a«oo  acquiring  tbe  proper 
eonMlenoe. 
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Off.Prrp.  Emplastrain  Assarcetidœ,  U.  S.,  Ed.}  E^p.  Ferri,  U.S.,  Ed., 
Dut.;  Emp.  Oalbani,  Dttb.f  Emp.  Galbant  Comp.,  Ù.  S„  Lond.$  Erop. 
Gummoenm,  Ed.;  Emp.  ïlydrargyri,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Emp.  Opii,  V.S., 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Emp.  Resin»,  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Emp.  Saponis, 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Emp.  Saponis  Comp.,  Dub.;  Unguentum  PInmbi 
Comp.,  Lond.  W. 

EMPLASTRUM  RESINEE.  U.  S.,  Lond.  Emplastrum  Resi- 
BOsuM.  Ed.  Ehplastritk  Litharotri  cum  Résina.  Dub.  Em- 
plastrum ÂDHJBSiTUM.     Resin  Plaster.    ,âdhenve  Plaster. 

"  Take  of  Resin,  in  powder,  hal/apound;  I^ad  Plaster  ihree  poundi. 
To  the  Lead  Plaster  roelted  over  a  gentle  fire  add  the  Resin,  and  mix  them." 
U.  S.,  Lond. 

The  Edinbur^h  Collège  orders^«  ounees  of  the  lead  plaster,  and  one  of 
resin  ;  the  Dubhn,  threepound»  and  a  hal/ot  the  former,  and  halfapound 
of  the  latier. 

This  préparation  différa  from  the  lead  plaster  in  being  more  adhesive  and 
somewhat  more  atimnlating.  It  is  the  coromon  adhesive  plaster  of  the  shops, 
and  is  mach  employed  for  retaio'ing  the  sides  of  wonnds  in  contact,  and  for 
dressing  ulcéra  according  to  the  method  of  Baynton,  by  which  the  edges  are 
drawn  towards  each  other,  and  a  firra  support  is  given  to  the  granulations. 
It  is  usually  spread  for  thèse  purpoaes  upon  muslin  ;  and  the  spreading  is 
best  accomplished,  on  a  large  scale,  by  means  of  a  machine,  as  described  ia 
Ihe  gênerai  observations  upon  plasters.  It  is  kept  in  the  sbops  ready  spread  ; 
bat  as  the  plaster  becomes  less  adhesive  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
snpply  should  be  frequently  renewed.  Wben  the  skin  is  very  délicate,  it 
oceasionally  excites  some  irritation,  and  under  thèse  circumstances  a  plaster 
may  be  substitnted,  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  resin.  Thatoriginally 
eraployed  by  Baynton  contained  only  six  drachms  of  resin  to  the  pound  of 
lead  plaster. 

In  order  to  render  the  pisister  more  adhesive,  and  less  brittle  in  cold 
weather,  it  is  customary  with  many  apothecaries  to  employ  a  considérable 
proportion  of  Burgundy  pitch  or  turpenline  in  its  préparation  ;  but  thesa 
additions  are  objectionable,  as  they  greatly  increase  the  liability  of  ths 
plaster  to  irritale  the  skin,  and  thus  materially  interfère  with  the  purposes  for 
wbich  the  préparation  was  chiefly  intended.  If  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Duncan 
on  the  compound  soap  plaster  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopœia  may  be  relied  on, 
this  might  be  advantageously  substitnted  for  the  resin  plaster  in  winter.  (See 
EmploMlrum  Saponis  Compositum.) 
.    Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Belladonns.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Vf. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Soap 
Plwtter. 

*i  Take  of  Soap,  sliced,  halfapound;  liead  Plaster  three  pound».  Mis 
the  Soap  with  the  melted  Plaster,  and  boil  for  a  short  time."  U.  S. 

The  London  and  Dublin  Collèges  mix  the  same  ingrédients,  in  the  same 
proportions,  and  boil  to  the  proper  consistence. 

"  Take  of  Litharge  Plaster/otw  otmces  ;  Gum  Plaster  two  ounees  ;  Cas- 
tile  Soap,  in  shavings,  one  ounee.  Meit  the  Plasters  together  with  a  moderato 
h^at,  add  the  Soap,  and  boil  for  a  little."  Ed. 

In  relation  to  the  soap  plaster  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Collèges,  and 
cnnseqnently  to  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopsia,  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  hia 
Observations  npon  the  Dublin  Pharmacopœia,  makes  the  following  remark. 
"I  am  inforroed  by  Mr.  Scanlan,  who  prépares  this  plaster  in  large  quan- 
tities,  that  the  qnantity  of  soap  is  twice  (oo  great,  the  plaster  being,  when 
prepared  by  this  formula,  qoite  palverizable,  and  falling  into  enimbs."    Thia 
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effect  M  in  some  degrae  obriated  by  the  fam  plaster  direeled  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  proreM.  After  the  addition  of  the  soap  to  the  melied  lead  plaster. 
it  is  onljr  neceMary  lo  continue  the  beat  for  a  short  time.  till  the  soap  is  in» 
corporated.     Boiling  is  not  necessary. 

Sosp  plaster  is  ooasuleied  discutient,  and  is  sometimes  nsed  as  an  appli- 
cation to  tumeurs. 

Off.Prep.  Emp.  Belladonnc,  Dvâi.î  Emp.  Seponis  Comp.,  D\i>.    W. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS  COMPOSITUM  vel  ADHJE:- 
RENS.  Dub.     Compound  Soap  Placier,  or  ,âdhesive  Plaster. 

"  Talie  of  Soap  Plaster  two  ounces  ;  Liiharge  Plaster  «ith  Resin  fEra- 
plastmra  Résine]  thrtt  ouneet.  Mafce  a  plaster,  whieh  is  lo  be  melted  aod 
spread  on  linen.     Dub. 

Dr.  Duneaa,  in  his  Dispensatory,  makes  Ihe  fellowinf  observations  in 
Telation  to  (his  préparation  :  "  The  eommon  résinons  plssler  is  in  ceid 
weather  too  britûe,  and  apt  to  crack  off  from  the  linen  on  which  it  i« 
•pread  ;  but  by  oombining  it  in  due  proportion  with  soap  |4asler,  it  acqoires 
grealer  pliabiUty,  wilhout  losing  its  adhesive  properly.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
plaster  commonly  spread  by  a  machine  oa  webs  of  iineat  and  sold  uader  the 
Dame  of  adhesire  plaster."  W. 

ENEMATA. 

Clysters. 

Tliese  can  scarcely  be  eonsidered  proper  objecta  for  officinal  direction;  bot 
having  been  introdoced  into  the  British  Pharmacopœias,  the  plan  of  this 
work  requires  that  we  should  notice  them.  They  are  substances  in  the 
liqnid  form,  intended  to  be  thrown  np  the  rectum,  wiih  the  view  either  of 
evacuating  the  bowels,  of  producing  the  peculiar  impression  of  a  remedy 
npon  the  ïower  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  neighbouring  organs,  or 
of  acting  on  the  System  generally  through  the  médium  of  the  surface  to  which 
they  are  applied.  They  are  usually  enployed  to  assist  the  action  of  remédies 
taken  by  the  moutti,  or  to  sopply  their  place  wfaen  the  storaach  rejects  them, 
or  is  insensible  to  tlieir  impression.  Sometiraes  they  are  preferably  used 
when  the  seat  of  the  disorder  is  in  the  rectum  or  its  vicinity.  As  a  gênerai 
raie,  three  times  as  mnch  of  any  remedy  is  reqnired  to  produce  a  given 
impression  by  enema,  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  bnt  this  rule  should 
be  acted  on  with  caution,  as  the  relative  snsceptibilities  of  the  stomach  and 
rectum  are  not  the  sanie  in  ail  individuals  ;  and  with  regard  lo  ail  very  active 
remédies,  the  best  plan  is  to  admiaister  less  than  the  stated  proportion.  At- 
tention should  also  be  paid  to  the  fact,  that,  by  the  fréquent  use  uf  a  medieinei, 
the  susceptibUity  of  tbe  stomach  may  be  in  somemeasure  ezhausted,  wittiout 
a  proportionate  diminniion  of  that  of  the  rectum. 

When  the  objeot  ie  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  the  ()trantity  of  liquid  ad-' 
ministered  should  be  considérable.  For  an  adult  from  len  âuidounces  to  a 
pint,  for  a  cbild  of  eight  or  tea  years,  half  that  ^uantity,  for  an  infant 
vithin  the  year  fron  oae  to  three  fluidoances,  are  about  the  proper  propor- 
tions. Much  larger  quautities  of  mild  liquida  may  eometimes  be  given 
with  safety  and  advantage  ;  as  the  bowels  will  oecasionally  feel  tbe  stimidos 
•f  distension,  wfaen  they  are  insensible  to  impreesioDS  of  an  irritating  cfaa- 
ncter. 

When  the  design  is  to  produce  (he  peculiar  impression  of  the  remedy 
«pon  the  neighbouriag  parts  or  tke  syetem,  it  is  usually  désirable  thaï  the 
•nena  shoald  be  mtained  ;  and  the  liqaid  vehida  «bonld  tberefore  be  bland 
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«m1  as  simII  in  qnanttty  as  îs  compatible  with  oonvenient  administratioD. 
A  soIutioD  of  «tarch,  flazseed  tea,  or  other  mueila^noos  flunl  ehoald  b* 
■elseted,  aod  the  quaatity  ^ven  should  seidooà  excwed  two  or  three  fluid- 
«ances. 

la  every  case,  the  patient  should  be  nistructed  to  reaist  any  imme^te 
disposition  to  diseharge  the  ii^scied  flaid  ;  and  his  efTorls  to  retain  il  shooté 
be  assisted,  if  neceseary,  hy  pressore  witb  a  warm  Ibided  towel  upon  the 
fondament. 

The  Jbesl  instroment  for  administerinj^  enemata  ia  an  aeeurate  metallie 
cyringe.  W. 

ENEMA  ALOES.  Lotid.    Clyster  ofAloea. 

"  Take  of  Aloes  two  scrupUtf  Carbonate  of  Potassa y|^ccn  grains;  Dé- 
coction of  Barley  hal/  a  pint  Qlmperial  measure}-  Miz  and  rub  them 
together."  Lond. 

This  is  iatended  as  a  formula  for  the  juse  of  aloes  in  cases  of  ascarides  ia 
the  rectum,  and  of  amenorrhœa  attended  with  constipation.  W. 

ENEMA  CATHARTICUM.  £d.,  Dub.     Catharlic  Cljfattr. 

"  Talce  of  Manna  an  ounce.  Dissolve  it  in  ttnfttàdotmce»  ef  Cooipound 
Décoction  of  Chamomile,  and  add  of  Olive  OU  an  ounce,  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia  hal/ an  otoue."  Dub. 

"  Take  of  Olive  OU  ont  ounce  $  Sulphate  of  Magnesia  half  an  ounce  j 
Bugar  one  ounce  ;  Senna  half  an  ounce  ;  Boiling  Water  tixteen  ftuidouncet. 
Infuse  the  Senna  for  an  hour  in  the  Water;  tbea  diaaolve  tbe  Sait  and 
Sogar;  add  the  Oil,  and  mix  them  by  agitation."  Ed. 

The  laxative  enema  most  cominonly  employed  in  this  eountry,  cooeists 
of  a  tablespoonful  of  common  sait,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard  or  sweet  oil, 
the  same  quantity  of  molasses,  and  a  pint  of  warm  water.  It  bas  the  advan» 
tage  of  conaisting  of  materials  wbich  are  always  at  hand  in  familles,  is  in 
ail  respects  equal  to  the  Dublin  préparation,  and,  though  lésa  active  thau  the 
Edinborgh,  is  préférable  to  it  on  ordinary  occasions. 

Qff.Prep.  Enema  Fœiidum.  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

ENEMA  COLOCYNTHIDIS.  Lond.     Cfyster  of  Colocynth. 

"  Take  of  Compound  Extract  of  Golocynth  two  $cnipUi  ;  Soft  Soap  an 
otmce  ;  Water  a  pint  [Impérial  measure}.  Mix  and  rub  them  together." 
Lond. 

This  may  be  em.ployed  whensver  a  very  powerfot  purgative  impressio* 
i>  required  upon  the  lower  bowels,  as  ia  cases  of  «bstinate  colic  aad  consti» 
pation.  W. 

ENEMA  FŒTIDUM.  Ed.,  Dub.    Fetid  Clyster. 

••  This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  Catbartic  Clyster  two  drachms  of  Tinc- 
tare  of  Âssafetida."  Dtd>.,  Ed. 

It  ia  carminative  and  antispasmodic,  as  well  as  laxative  ;  but,  when  the 
pecoliar  influence  of  assafetida  is  desired  by  way  of  enema,  we  prefer  the 
gnm-resin  itself  rubbed  up  with  hot  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two 
drachms  to  half  a  pint,  of  which  the  whole  or  a  part  may  be  given  according 
to  circumstances.  W. 

ENEMA  OPII.  Lond.,  Dub.  Enema  Opu  vel  Akootmiuc.  Ed. 
Clyster  qf  Opium. 

"  Take  of  Decoctiom  of  Surch  fo¥r  fkndovnct*i  Tinelwe  of  Opi»a 
thirty  minims.    Mix  them."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  boUs  ha^a  draehm  of  atareh  in  two  fiuidernitH 
«f  water,  aod  when  it  it  cool  wouigh  for  um.  ad«lt  froa  th»tjf  imntnw  (•  f 
Jhâdra^m  of  tioctare  of  opiam. 
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The  Dublin  Collège  mixu  a  Jbàdrackm  of  tbetore  of  opion  vilh  *ûc 
ftuidotmcea  of  warm  water. 

Of  thèse  processes  that  of  the  London  Collège  is  préférable,  alihough 
the  qiiantity  of  décoction  of  starch  is  unnecessarily  large.  In  the  DubUa 
formula  there  is  too  much  both  of  the  tincture  and  the  vebicle.  It  mnst 
bave  happened  to  every  one  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  opium  in  this  «ay, 
to  hâve  seen  a  much  greater  e£fect  produced  by  a  certain  amount  of  land»> 
num  injected  into  the  rectum  than  by  one-third  of  the  qoantity  awallowed. 
The  fluidrachm  contains  at  least  one  handred  drops  of  laudanum  of  the 
ordinary  size,  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  as  ihey  are  ofien 
formed.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  drops  are  usually  considered  as  a 
médium  dose  ;  so  that  the  Dublin  Collège  orders  five  times  as  much  by  the 
rectum  as  is  given  by  the  mouth.  Sixty  drops,  équivalent  to  about  tbirty 
minims,  are  abundanîly  sufficienU  As  the  object  is  that  the  enena  should 
remain  in  the  rectum,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  the  rehicle  the  better  ;  and 
a  mucilaginous  fluid  is  préférable  to  water,  as  it  involves  the  tincture  and 

Ç revents  the  irritation  of  the  alcohot  before  the  opium  begins  to  take  effecL 
'he  ordinary  anodyne  enema,  employed  in  this  country,  consists  of  about 
sixty  drops  of  laudanum  and  one  or  two  flaidounces  of  flaxseed  tea  or  solu- 
tion  of  starch.  ^ 

Tliis  is  an  admirable  remedy  in  obstinate  voroiting,  strangury  from  blislers, 
painful  affections  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  utérus,  aud  in  the  tenesmus 
of  dysentery.  It  may  also  frequently  be  employed  to  produce  the  efifects  of 
opium  upon  the  System,  when  circumstances  prevent  the  administration  of 
this  medicine  by  the  mouth.  W. 

ENEMA  TEREBINTHINJE.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Clyster  qf 
Turpentine. 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  a  Jhttdmmce  ;  Yolk  of  Egg  a  tuffiàcnt 
quantity.  Rub  them  together,  aud  add  of  Décoction  of  Barley  ninettm 
Jhndounces."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  employa  the  same  proportions,  but  subsUtotes 
water  for  décoction  of  barley. 

"Take  of  Common  Turpentine  half  an  ouncei  the  Yolk  of  one  Egg. 
Rnb  them  together,  and  add  gradually  ten  ounees  of  Water  of  a  tentpera- 
lure  not  exceeding  100°."  Dtut. 

As  the  common  turpentine  alluded  to  in  the  Dublin  formula  is  not  usually 
kept  in  the  shops  of  this  country,  we  almost  always  employ  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, which  is  even  more  efficacious,  and  in  no  respect  inferior  for  the 
purpose.    (See  Oleum  Terebinthinx.)  W. 

EXTRACTA. 
Extracts. 

Extracts,  as  the  term  is  employed  in  the  U.S.,  liondon,  and  Edinbuigh 
Pharmacopœias,  are  solid  substances,  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
solutions  of  vegetable  principles,  obtained  either  by.  exposing  the  vegetabie 
to  the  action  of  a  solvent,  or  by  expressing  its  juice  in  the  récent  state. 
The  Dublin  Collège  makes  a  distinction  between  those  prepared  from  Ibe 
infnsions,  décoctions,  or  tinctnres,  and  those  from  the  expressed  juiees  of 
plants,  calling  the  former  Extrada,  the  latter  Sucd  Spistali.  But  there  i* 
no  such  essential  différence  between  thèse  two  sets  of  préparations,  as  to 
lequire  that  tbey  should  be  separately  dasaed  ;  and  sOmethitig  is  gaised  m 
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tbe  simplicity  «f  nomenclatare,  as  well  as  of  arrangement,  whieh  resnlK 
from  their  uaioo.  We  «bail  coasider  them  nader  the  same  bead,  taking  care, 
bowever,  u>  détail  distinctly  wbat«ver  ia  peouUar  in  iba  mode  of  pieparief 
eaeh. 

The  composition  of  extracts  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  vegetable,  tb« 
eharacter  of  the  solvent,  and  the  mode  of  préparation.  The  object  ie  gene> 
lally  to  obtain  as  mnch  of  the  active  principles  of  the  plant,  with  as  litile  of 
the  inert  matter  as  possible  ;  though  sometimes  it  may  be  désirable  to  sepa- 
nte  the  active  ingrédients  from  eaoh  other,  when  their  effeots  upon  the  Sys- 
tem are  materialTy  différent  ;  and  this  may  be  accomplisbed  by  employing 
a  menstruum  which,  while  it  dissolves  one,  leaves  the  other  untouched. 
The  proximate  principles  most  commoaly  présent  in  extracts  are  gum,  sngar, 
starch,  tannin,  extractive,  colouring  matter,  salts,  and  the  peculiar  principles 
•f  planta  ;  to  whieh,  when  a  spirituoas  solvent  is  employed,  may  usually  be 
added  résinons  substances,  fatty  matter,  and  frequently  more  or  less  essen- 
tial  oil — gura  and  starch  being  exduded  when  the  menstruum  is  pure  alcohol. 
Of  thèse  substances,  as  weli  as  of  otbws  whieh,  being  snluble,  are  some- 
times necessariJy  présent  in  extracts,  we  hâve  taken  occasion  to  treat  under 
various  heads  in  the  Maieria  Medica.  There  is  one,  however,  whieh,  from 
its  soppoeed  almost  uniform  présence  in  this  class  of  préparations,  and  from 
the  influence  it  is  thought  to  exert  upon  their  eharacter,  deserves  particular 
considération  in  this  place.  We  allude  to  extractive,  or.  ae  it  is  someiimea 
ealied,  extractive  matter. 

It  has  long  been  observed,  that  in  most  vegetables  there  is  a  sobstance, 
solnbie  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  which,  in  the  préparation  of  extracts, 
nodergnes  some  chemical  change  during  the  process  of  evaporation,  impart- 
ing  to  the  liquid,  even  if  originally  limpid,  first  a  greenish,  tben  a  yellowish- 
bown,  and  uitimatety  a  deep-brown  colour,  and  becoming  itself  insoluble. 
This  substance,  originally  called  eaponaceou»  matter  by  Scbeele,  afierwardà 
Rceived  the  more  expressive  name  of  extractive,  derived  from  its  very  fre- 
qaent  présence  in  extracts.  Ils  existence  as  a  distinct  prineifrie  is  denied, 
or  at  ieast  doubted  by  some  chemists,  wbo  consider  the  phenomenasnpposed 
to  resuit  from  its  présence,  as  depending  upon  the  mutuel  reaotioB  of  other 
jMrinciples  ;  and,  in  relation  to  Péruvien  bark,  it  appears  to  hâve  been  proved, 
that  the  itiBoluble  matter  which  forma  during  ils  décoction  in  water  is  a 
eompound  of  starch  and  tannin.  A  simHar  compoond  must  also  be  formed 
in  oUier  cases  when  tiiese  two  principles  co-exist;  but  they  are  not  alwaya 
présent  in  the  same  vegetable,  nor  ean  ail  the  changes  whirh  hâve  been,attri- 
Doted  to  extractive,  be  aceounted  for  by  their  union,  even  when  they  are 
présent  ;  so  that  till  further  light  is  sbed  on  the  subject,  it  is  beat  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  substance,  which,  though  not  the  same  in  ail  plants» 
possesses  suflicient  identity  of  eharacter  tobe  eiuitled,  like  sugar,  resin,  &c., 
io  a  distinctive  name.  The  noost  interesting  property  of  extractive  is  it« 
disposition  to  pass,  by  the  influence  of  atnMepheric  air  at  a  high  température^ 
iaio  an  insoluble  substance.  If  a  v^etabJe  infusion  er  décoction  be  evap*^ 
lated  in  the  open  air  to  the  coasistenee  o#  an.  extraet,  then  diluted,  filteie4« 
and  again  evaporated,  and  the  process  repeated  so  lonir  as  any  insoluble 
Butter  is  ibrmed,  the  whole  of  the  extractive  will  be  separated  from  the  liquid, 
which  will  then  contain  only  the  gum,  sugar,  saline  matters,  &x.,  which 
may  hâve  existed  in  the  plaol.  If  chtorine  be  {tassed  through  an  infasion  or  ' 
décoction,  a  simiUr  precipitate  is  formed  with  muoh  greater  rapidity.  The 
cbaoKe  is  usually  asoribed  te  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  tlù  extractive, 
vhieh  has,  therefore,  beep  calkd,in  ils  altered  condition,  oxidiaed extractive) 
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bot  De  SsuHiire  aseertained  that,  thoagh  oxyi^en  i*  ab«orb«d  durinf  the  pro- 
«esR,  an  equal  meaaure  of  earbonio  acid  gas  is  giren  out,  aod  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogea  of  the  extraotive  unité  to  form  iraier  in  aoch  a  manner  as  to  leavo 
the  principle  richer  in  carbon  than  it  was  originally.  The  Dame  of  oxidized 
extractive  is,  therefore,  obvioosly  incorrect,  and  Berzelias  proposes  to  substi- 
tute  for  it  that  of  apothème,  synonymoas  with  depoail.  According  to  Ber> 
celius,  apothème  is  not  completely  insoluble  in  water,  but  imparts  a  siigiit 
ooloar  10  that  liqnid  when  cold,  and  is  rather  more  aoluble  in  boiling  water, 
which  beeomes  tarbid  apon  cooling.  It  is  stiil  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
is  freeiy  dissoWed  by  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  from 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  It  has  a  great  tendency,  when  preetpi- 
tated  from  solutions,  to  unité  with  other  principles,  and  to  carry  them  along 
with  it,  thus  acquiring  properties  aoraewhat  diflerent,  according  to  the  source 
from  whioh  it  is  obtained.  In  this  way,  also,  eren  when  the  extractive  of  a 
plant  is  itself  medicinally  inert,  ils  conversion  into  apothème  may  be  injurions 
by  causing  a  précipitation  of  a  portion  of  the  active  principle  ;  and,  in  prac- 
tioal  pharmaceutie  opérations,  this  change  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
avoided.  With  thèse  preliminary  views,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  considéra- 
tion of  the  praetical  ruies  necesxary  to  be  observed  in  the  préparation  of 
estracis.  We  shall  treat  of  the  subject  under  the  several  heads,  1 .  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  soluble  principles  from  the  plant;  2.  of  the  method  of  condocting 
the  evaporation  ;  S.  of  tlie  proper  condition  of  extracts,  the  changes  they  are 
liable  to  undeigo,  and  the  best  method  of  preserving  them  ;  and  4.  of  tbe 
gênerai  directions  of  the  several  Pharmacopcsias  in  relation  to  them. 

1.  Extraction  of  the  Soluble  Principles. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  obtaining,  in  a  liquid  slate,  the  principles 
wbich  we  wiah  to  extract  ;  1.  by  expression  ;  2.  by  the  agency  of  a  solvent. 

1.  By  expre$rion,  This  method  is  applicable  only  to  récent  vegetables. 
AU  plants  eannot  be  advantageously  treated  in  this  way,  as  many  hâve  to* 
little  juiee  to  aflbrd  an  appréciable  quantiiy  npon  pressure,  and  of  those 
which  are  succulent,  a  considérable  portion  do  not  yield  ail  their  active 
principles  with  their  juice.  Succulent  fruits,  and  various  acrid  and  narcotie 
plants,  are  proper  subjects  of  this  treatment.  The  plants  should  be  ope- 
rated  npon,  if  possible,  immediately  after  their  collection.  Mr.  Battley,  of 
London,  recommends  that,  if  not  entirely  fresh,  they  should  be  revived  by 
the  immersion  of  the  stalks  in  water  for  twelve  or  eighteen  houra,  and  those 
«nly  used  which  recover  their  freshness  by  this  management.  They  should 
then  be  eut  into  pièces,  and  bruised  in  a  stone  mortar  till  brought  to  a  pulpy 
eodsistence.  When  the  plant  is  not  very  succulent,  it  is  necessary  to  ada 
a  little  water  during  this  part  of  the  process,  in  order  to  dilute  the  jnice. 
After  sufficient  contusion,  the  pulp  is  introduced  into  a  linen  or  canvass 
bag,  and  the  liquid  parts  expressed.  Mr.  Brande  states  that  light  pressure 
OBly  should  be  employed  ;  as  the  extract  is  thus  procured  greener,  of  a  less 
gtntinous  or  viscid  consistence,  and,  in  his  opinion,  more  active  than  when 
considérable  force  is  used  in  the  expression.  (Manual  of  Pharmaey.) 
The  jnice  thus  obtained  is  opaque  and  usually  green,  in  conséquence  of  the 
présence  of  green  wax  or  chlorophylle,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  undissolved 
vegetable  fibre  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  By  heating  the  juice  to  aboQt 
160°,  the  albumen  eontained  in  it  coagulâtes,  and,  involving  the  chlorophylle 
and  vegetable  fibre,  forma  a  greenish  precipitate.  If  the  liquid  be  now  fil- 
lered,  it  beeomes  limpid  and  nearly  colourless,  and  is  prepared  for  evapors- 
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tion.  The  olarifieation,  however,  ii  not  sbsolately  mcjetsarj,  and  n  ^neralV^ 
neglecled.  Sometimes  the  precipitate  carriea  with  n  a  oonaiderable  portion 
ofthe  active  priaciple;  in  which  caae  it  ahouid  be  subsequenily  incurporated 
wiih  the  jnice,  when  reduced  by  evaporatioo  lo  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. 

2.  By  toiution.  The  active  principles  of  dried  vegetables  ean  be  ex- 
traeted  only  by  meaiis  of  a  liqaid  solveot.  The  menstniuin  employed  ie 
either  waler  or  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Water,  on  accoant  of  ils 
ebeapnecs,  ia  always  preferred,  when  circumatancea  do  not  «trongly  call  for 
the  uae  of  alcohol.  It  haa  the  advantage,  moreover,  that  it  may  be  aasiated 
in  ils  action,  if  neceasary,  by  a  higher  degree  of  beat  than  the  latter.  Pump 
waler  is  oflen  unfit  for  the  purpoae,  in  conséquence  of  the  quantity  of  ils 
aaline  maiter,  which,  ia  aome  inatancea,  may  exert  an  uafavourable  influence 
on  the  active  principle,  and  muât  always  be  left  in  the  extract.  Rain  or 
river,  or  distilled  water  should  be  preferred.  Alcohol  is  employed  when  the 
principles  to  be  extracted  are  insoluble,  or  but  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  resins  ;  when  it  is  désirable  to  avoid  in  the  extract  inert 
iobetancea,  auch  as  gum  and  atarch,  which  are  dissolved  by  water  and  not 
by  alcohol  ;  when  the  beat  required  to  evaporate  the  aqueous  solalion  would 
dissipate  or  décompose  the  active  ingredienla  of  the  plant,  as  the  volatile 
«ils  and  the  active  principle  of  sarsaparilla  ;  when  the  réaction  of  the  water 
ilself  upon  the  vegetable  principles  is  injurions,  as  sometimes  happens  ;  and 
fiaally,  when  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be  exhausted  requires  so  long  a 
macération  in  water  as  to  endanger  spontaneous  décomposition.  The  watery 
solotion  requires  to  be  soon  evaporated,  as  this  fluid  rather  promotes  than 
«ounleracls  chemical  changes;  while  on  alcoholic  tincture  may  be  preserved 
nnaltered  for  an  indefinite  period.  An  addition  of  alcohol  to  water  is  tufli- 
eient  to  answer  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  former  is  préférable  ;  and 
the  employment  of  both  fiuids  is  essential,  when  the  virtuea  of  the  plant 
leside  in  two  or  more  principles,  ail  of  which  are  not  soluble  in  either  of 
thèse  menstrua.  In  this  case  il  is  usually  better  to  submit  ihe  vegetable  to 
the  action  of  the  two  fluids  successively,  than  to  both  united.  Extracts 
obtained  by  the  agency  of  water,  are  called  wattry  or  agueout  extraet»,  those 
by  means  of  alcohol  rectified  or  diluted,  alcoliolic  or  spirittunu  extraett. 

The  meihod  of  preparing  the  solution  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indif- 
férence. The  vegetable  should  be  thorougbly  bruised  or  reduced  to  the 
State  of  coarse  powder,  so  as  to  allow  the  acoess  of  the  solvent  to  ail  its 
parts,  and  yet  not  so  finely  pulverized  as  to  prevent  a  ready  précipitation  of 
the  undissolved  and  inactive  portion.  When  water  is  employed,  it  is  usual 
to  boil  the  medicine  for  a  considérable  length  of  time,  and,  if  the  first  portion 
of  liquid  does  not  completely  exhaust  it,  to  repeat  the  opération  with  succès- 
sive  portions,  till  the  whole  of  the  active  matter  is  extracted.  This  may  be 
known  by  the  sensible  properties  of  the  liquid,  and  by  its  influence  upoa 
Kagents.  But  the  boiling  température  produces  the  décomposition  of  many 
vegetable  principles,  oratleast  so  modifies  them  as  to  render  them  inert;  and 
the  extracts  prepared  by  décoction  are  usually  less  efficient  than  those  pre- 
pared  with  a  less  degree  of  beat.  From  namerous  expérimenta  upon  extracts, 
Orfila  conduded  that  their  virtues  were  less  in  proportion  to  the  beat  used 
in  their  préparation.  It  hat,  therefore,  been  recommended  to  substitute  for 
deeoetion  the  process  of  macération,  digestion,  or  hot  infusion  ;  in  the  first  of 
which  the  liquid  acts  without  beat,  in  the  second  is  assisted  by  a  moderately 
inereased  température  sostained  for  a  considérable  time,  and  in  the  ihird  is 
poored  boiling  hot  upon  the  vegetable  matter,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short 
period  in  a  covered  veasel.     When  the  active  principles  are  readily  soluble 
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in  cold  vater,  macération  'a  often  preferable  to  the  other  modes,  as  stareh, 
which  is  inert,  is  thus  left  behind;  bat  in  many  instances  the  préparation 
woold  spoil  before  the  extraction  would  be  completed.  By  éigeation,  thongh 
the  aolvent  power  of  water  is  moderately  increased,  the  adrantage  is  more 
tfaan  counteriialanced  by  the  increased  disposition  to  spontaneons  décomposi- 
tion. Ibt  infkmon,  therefore,  is  to  be  preferred  where  the  vegetable  does 
not  readily  yield  ils  virtnes  to  cold  water.  It  has  the  advantage,  moreoTer, 
in  the  case  of  albnminons  substances,  that  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  and 
thus  prevented  from  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  extract,  wtthont  any  addition 
to  ils  virtues.  Al  convenient  mode  ofperrorming  this  process,  is  to  introdnce 
the  solid  rantorial  into  a  vessel  with  an  opening  near  the  bottom  temporarily 
closed,  or  into  a  Tannel  with  ita  mouth  loosely  stopped,  then  to  pour  on  the 
boiling  water,  and,  having  allowed  it  to  remain  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  to 
draw  it  off  throngh  the  opening.  This  opération  may  be  repeated  till  the 
water  comes  away  without  any  obvions  imprégnation.  It  is  always  désirable 
to  obtain  the  solution  in  the  first  place  as  concenirated  as  possible,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  long-oontinued  evaporation,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  injare  the  extract.  It  is  betler,  therefore,  to  inenr  the  risk,  both  where 
décoction  and  infusion  are  employed,  of  leaving  a  portion  of  the  active  matter 
behind,  tha»  to  obtain  a  very  week  solution.  When  successive  portions  of 
water  are  employed,  those  which  are  least  impregnated  should  be  brought 
by  evaporation  to  the  strength  of  that  first  obtained  before  being  mixed  with 
it,  as  the  latter  thns  escapes  exposure  to  unnecessary  beat. 

When  alcohol  is  employed  as  a  menstnium,  the  vegetable  should  be  roa- 
eerated  in  it  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  tincture 
be  as  nearly  salarated  as  possible.  The  extraction  may  be  hastened  by  sob- 
stituting  digestion  for  macération  ;  as  the  moderate  beat  employed,  while  it 
facilitâtes  the  action  of  the  alcohol,  has  in  this  case  no  efieet  in  promotm» 
décomposition,  and  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  air  may  be  excludea 
by  performing  the  process  in  close  vessels.  When  alcohol  and  water  are 
both  nsed,  it  is  best,  as  a  gênerai  rule,  to  exhanst  the  vegetable  with  each 
•eparately,  as  the  two  menstrua  require  différent  modes  of  treatmenl.  In- 
whiehever  of  thèse  modes  the  extraction  is  effected,  it  reqnires  the  assistance 
of  occasional  agitation  ;  and  when  the  vegetable  matter  is  very  porous,  and 
absorbs  large  qnantities  of  the  solvent,  expression  mnst  be  resorted  to. 

Âcetie  aeid  has  recently  been  inlrodoced  into  use  as  a  menstrunm  in  the 
préparation  of  extracts.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  better  solvent  of  Ihe  active 
principles  of  certain  substances  than  either  water  or  alcohol  alone.  Accord- 
ing  to  Girolamo  Ferrari,  the  acrid  narcotics,  snch  as  aconite,  hemiock,  hyos- 
eyamos,  and  stramoninm,  yield  mnch  stronger  extracts  with  distilled  vinegar 
than  with  water,  and  still  stronger  to  alcohol  to  which  strong  acetie  acid  has 
been  added.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Se  »tr.,  i.  339.)     This  acid  is  nsed  in  the 

Préparation  of  the  acetie  extract  of  colchicum  of  the  London  and  Edinbnrgb 
harmacopœias. 
The  process  of  displacement  has  recently  been  very  advantageonsly  ap- 

ÎiKed  to  the  préparation  of  extracts,  both  with  water  and  spiritnous  menstrua. 
t  has  the  following  great  advantages;  I.  that  it  enables  the  solable  princi» 
pies  to  be  sufSciently  extracted  by  cold  water,  thereby  avoiding  the  injury 
resulting  from  beat  in  décoction  and  bot  infVision;  2.  that  it  effeet»  the 
extraction  much  more  quickly  than  can  be  donc  by  macération,  thereby  not 
only  saving  time,  but  aiso  obviatinsf  the  risk  of  spontaneous  décomposition  ; 
and  3.  that  il  affords  the  opportiinity  of  obtaining  highiy  cuncentrated  soln- 
tions,  thus  diminiehing  ail  the  injurions  eflecto  of  the  subséquent  évapora» 
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tion.  WhBe  thna  advantagfeont,  it  is  less  liable  in  thit  partiealar  case  than 
in  othera  to  the  objection  of  yielding  imperfect  résulta  if  not  well  performed  ; 
fer,  thoagrh  an  inexpert  or  careless  operator  may  loae  by  an  incomplète 
exhaastion  of  the  substance  acted  on,  Ind  the  extract  may  be  déficient  in 
qiMDtity,  it  may  still  be  of  the  intended  strength  and  qnality,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  infusions  or  tinctorea  unskilfally  prepared  upon  this  plan. 
For  an  accoont  of  the  mode  of  operating  in  the  process  of  displacement, 
and  of  the  instrumenta  used,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  763  and  769. 

Some  prefer  the  mode  of  expression  to  that  of  displacement.  This  aiso 
is  applicable  both  to  watery  and  alcoholic  menstroa.  The  substance  to  be 
acteid  upon  is  mixed  with  the  menstrunm,  cold  or  hot  according  to  circum- 
stanees;  and  the  mixtnre  is  allowed  to  stand  from  twelve  to  twenty-foar 
honrs.-  The  liqaid  part  is  then  filtered  off,  and  the'remainder  submitted  to 
strong  pressure,  in  a  linen  bag,  by  means  of  the  oommon  screw  press,  or 
otber  convenient  instrument.  Another  portion  of  the  menstrnum  may  then 
be  added,  and  pressure  again  applied  ;  and  if  the  substance  is  not  snffieiently 
exhausted,  the  same  opération  may  be  performed  a  third  time.  Frequently 
0nly  a  single  expression  is  required,  and  very  setdom  a  third.  The  quaiî- 
tity  of  menstruam  added  must  vary  with  the  solobility  of  the  principles  to 
be  extracisd.  According  to  Mohr,  the  method  of  expression  has  the  advan- 
tige  «ver  that  of  displacement,  that  it  yields  solutions  of  moie  uniform 
eoncentnition.  that  it  does  not  reqnire  the  material  to  be  so  eaiefully  pow- 
dered  nor  otherwise  so  skilfully  managed  in  order  to  insare  faToorahle 
raanlts,  and  finally  that  it  occupies  less  time.  {.annal,  der  Pkortn.,  xxi.  299.) 

2.  Mode  of  conducting  the  Evaporalîon.. 

In  evaporating  the  solutions  obtained  in  the  modes  abovedeeeribed,  Atention 
should  always  be  paid  to  the  fact,  that  the  extractive  nntter  is  constanlty 
becoroing  insoluble  at  high  températures  with  the  access  of  air,  and  that 
other  Chemical  changes  are  going  on,  sometimes  not  less  injurions  than  this, 
while  the  rolatile  principles  are  expelled  with  the  vapoor.  The  operator 
sfaould,  therefore,  observe  two  rules;  1.  to  eonductthe  evaporation  atas  low 
s  température  as  la  consistent  with  other  objecta;  3.  to  exclude  atmospherie 
air  M  much  as  possible,  and  when  this  cannot  be  accomplisbed,  to  expos* 
the  liquid  the  shortest  possible  time  to  its  action.  According  to  Berzelins, 
the  injurious  influence  of  atmospherie  air  is  much  greater  al  the  boiling  point 
of  water  than  at  a  less  beat,  even  allowing  for  the  longer  exposure  in  the 
latter  case  ;  and,  therefore,  a  slow  evaporation  at  a  moderato  heat  is  prefer- 
aUe  to  the  more  rapid  efiectsof  ebnilition.  Bearing  thèse  principleia  in  mind, 
we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  diflerent  modes  in  practice.  First,  however, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  décoctions  generally  let  fall  upon  cooling  a  por- 
tioo  of  insoluble  matler;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  this  sboold  be  rejecied, 
orrelained  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  extraet.  Tkough  it  is  undoobtedly  in 
many  instances  inert,  as  in  that  of  the  insoluble  tannate  of  starch  formed 
doring  the  deeoction  of  certain  vegetable  substances,  yet,  as  it  freqnently 
dso  contains  a  portion  of  the  active  prineiple  which  a  boiling  satnrated  solu> 
tionneeessarily  deposits  on  cooling,  and,  as  it  is  diffionlt  to  décide  with  cerlainty 
when  it  is  active  and  wbea  otherwise,  tho  safest  plan,  as  a  gênerai  raie,  is  to 
ailnw  it  to  remain. 

The  method  of  evaporation  nsnally  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  the  aqoeons 
sotations  is  rapid  boiling  over  a  lire.  The  more  qoickly  the  process  is  con> 
dneted  the  better,  provided  the  liquid  is  to  be  brought  to  the  boiling  point  ; 
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for  th«  tenpAratdre  cantiot  exceed  thia,  and  the  length  of  exposoM  is  dinu- 
nished.  But  evea  where  thia  œelhod  is  employed,  it  ahould  not  be  conUmied 
till  the  completion  of  the  evaporation  ;  for  when  most  of  the  water  haa 
eacaped,  the  température  can  no  lod^r  be  kept  down  to  the  boiling  poiot, 
and  the  extraet  is  bumU  The  caution,  therefore,  ahould  alwaya  be  obaerved 
of  removing  the  préparation  from  the  fire,  before  it  bas  attained  the  conaiat- 
ence  of  thick  aynip,  and  completiog  the  evaporation  either  bj  meana  of  a 
water-bath,  or  in  sliallow  veasela  at  a  moderate  heat.  When  large  qnanutiea 
of  liquid  are  to  be  eraporated,  it  is  beat  to  divide  them  into  portiona  and 
evaporate  each  aeparately  ;  for,  as  each  portion  reqairea  lésa  time  fer  erapo> 
ration  than  the  whole,  it  wiU  thus  be  a  ahorter  time  expoaed  to  heat.  (Moar.) 
But  the  mode  of  evaporation  by  boiling  ia  alwaya  more  or  lésa  objectionabla, 
and  ahould  be  employed  only  in  cases  where  the  prineiples  of  the  plant  are 
ao  fixed  and  unchan^ble  as  to  authorize  their  extraction  by  décoction. 

Evaporation  by  meana  of  the  watar>bath,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
proceas,  ia  aafer  than  the  plan  juat  mentioned,  aa  it  obviatea  ail  danger  ef 
burning  the  extract  ;  but  as  the  heat  is  not  aupplied  directly  from  the  Gre, 
the  rolatilization  of  the  water  eannot  go  on  ao  rapidly,  and  the  température 
being  the  aame,  or  very  nearly  so,  when  Uie  waler-bath  ia  kept  boiling,  there 
is  greater  riskof  injurious  action  from  the  air.  The  nse  of  the  vapour-bath, 
as  saggested  by  M.  Henry,  is  perhaps  préférable;  as  it  requires  a  araaller 
eonsumption  of  fuel,  and  the  heat  iroparted  to  the  liquid,  while  aoffieient  to 
evaporate  it,  is  lees  than  212°.  We  take  the  foHowing  description  of  the 
apparatus  employed  at  the  Central  Pharmacy  of  Paris,  from  M.  Chevallier'a 
highly  uaeful  Manual.  It  consista  of  a  covered  boiler,  containing  water,  the 
vapour  of  which  is  conducted  through  a  pipe  into  evaporating  vesseis,  corn- 
municating  witb  each  other  by  means  of  metallic  tubes.  Thèse  vesseis  hâve 
tbe  form  of  an  ordinary  copper  bastn,  over  the  top  of  which  is  soldered  a 
•hallow  tin  capsule  intended  to  contain  the  tiquor  to  be  evaporated.  The 
vapour  from  the  boiler  circulâtes  through  thèse  veaaels,  and  the  water  into 
which  it  condenses  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  stop-cock  attached  to  the 
bottora  of  each  vessel.  From  the  laat  one  of  the  séries  a  tube  paases  into  a 
vessel  of  water;  so  aa  to  afford  a  sligbt  pressure  against  the  escape  of  any 
excesa  of  vapour.  The  liquid  to  be  evaporated  is  first  distributed  in  two  ot 
tliree  capsules,  but  when  considerably  coneentrated  ia  tranderred  to  a  single 
one,  where  it  is  atirred  towards  the  close  of  the  proeesa  ta  haaten  the  evapo- 
ration. The  heat  applied  to  the  liquid,  if  there  are  four  vesaels,  ia  in  that 
nearest  the  boiler  aboùt  108°  F.,  in  the  fourth  or  most  remote,  abont  136°. 
An  incidental  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is,  that  it  affords  a  large  aupply  of 
distilled  water,  which  may  be  uaed  for  extracting  the  active  matter  frora  fresfa 
portions  of  the  vegetabte,  or  for  other  purpoaes. 

A  good  plan  of  evaporation,  thongh  alow,  ta  to  place  the  liquid  in  a  broad 
«hallow  vessel,  exposed  in  a  stove  or  drying  room  to  a  température  oT  abont 
100°,  or  a  little  highor,  taking  care  that  the  air  hâve  free  acceaa  in  order  to 
fkcUitaltf  the  evaporation.  This  mode  is  particularly  applicable  to  ail  tbos» 
oaaes  in  which  macération  or  infusion  is  preferred  to  décoction  for  extract- 
ing the  active  prtnciplea.  Berzeliua  aays  that  we  may  thus  nsually  obtsin 
tfae  extract  in  the  form  of  a  yellowisb  transparent  maas,  while  those  pre* 
pared  in  the  ordinary  way  are  almost  black,  and  are  opaque  even  in  very 
thin  layers.  Even  when  the  liquid  is  boiled  at  firat,  the  proeesa  may  oAen 
be  advantageôusly  com|}leted  in  this  manner.  It  haa  been  proposed  to  efiect 
the  evaporation  at  the  commoo  température,  by  directing  a  atrong  carrent  of 
air,  by  meana  of  a  pair  of  smitba'  bello  ws,  over  the  anrfaee  of  tfae  liquid  ;  andr 
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in  the  case  of  thoce  aubslaneen  whidi  tre  injnred  by  heat  and  not  hy  A» 
action  of  almoapheric  air,  Ihere  is  no  donbt  that  tbe  plan  would  be  fonnd 
aaeful. 

Plans  hâve  been  proposed  and  carried  into  exmution  for  performing' 
«Taporation  withoot  the  admission  of  atoiospheric  air.  Tbe  apparatus  for 
•vapofaiion  in  Tacuo  invented  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  described  in  the  Lond. 
Joom.  of  Science  and  Aria,  vol.  viii.  p.  800,  is  well  caleulated  to  meet  this 
object,  at  the  same  tiroe  that,  by  removing  the  atmoepheric  pressure,  it 
enabies  the  water  to  rise  in  vapour  nioïc  rapidly,  and  at  a  comparatively 
low  température.  The  method  of  Barry  consista  in  distiHinf  tbe  liqnid 
into  a  large  receiver  from  which  tbe  air  has  been  expdled  by  steam,  and  ia 
whieh  the  vapour  is  coïKlensed  by  cold  water  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
leeeÏTer,  so  as  to  maiatain  a  partial  yacaum.  Mr.  Redwood  has  modifieil 
Ihia  process  by  keepisg  an  air-pnmp  in  action  during  the  evaporation,  tiw» 
lemoTiog  not  only  the  air,  bot  the  vapour  as  (ast  as  it  forma,  and  maintamx 
ing  a  more  complète  vacunm  than  can  be  done  by  the  condensation  of  tbs 
taponr  alone.  (Joum,  de  Pharm.,  3e  sér„  i.  231.)  Anolher  method  is  to 
place  the  liqnid  nnder  an  exhausted  receirer,  together  with  some  concentrated 
aalphuric  acid,  or  chloride  of  calcium,  which,  by  its  affinity  for  water,  assist* 
the  CTaporation  of  the  liqnid.  But  from  the  expense  and-  trouble  of  thés* 
awdes  of  evaporation,  they  are  not  calcnlated  for  gênerai  ose.  Dr.  Chtistisoa 
neommends  as  probably  the  most  perfect  and  conTenient  method,  especiatly 
with  watery  infusions  and  décoctions,  to  evapbrate  tbe  flnid  in  a  Tacuum  to- 
ute consistance  of  syrup,  and  then  to  complète  the  proeess  in  shallow  Tesaeby 
azposed  ta  a  curreut  of  air  without  beat. 

A  more  convenient  plan  of  exduding  the  air,  thongh  it  doea  not  at  th* 
same  time  meet  the  objeet  of  reducing  the  requisite  degree  of  heat,  is  to  distil 
eff  the  water  in  close  vessels.  Berzelins  saya  that  tins  is  the  best  mode  of 
eoDcentration  next  to  that  m  vactio.  Gare,  however,  mnst  be  taken  that  the 
iie  be  not  too  long  applied,  lest  the  extract  shonld  be  bnmt.  The  proees* 
should,  therefore,  be  completed  by  means  of  the  water-bath. 

In  the  concentration  of  alcoholic  solutions,  distillation  shonld  always  be 
performed;  as  not  only  is  (be  atmospheric  air  thus  excluded,  bat  the  aleobol 
is  recovered,  if  not  absolutely  pure,  certainly  fit  for  the  purpose  to  whicfait 
was  originally  applied.  Hère  alao  the  water-bath  should  be  employed  to 
obviate  any  possible  risk  of  injury  from  the  fire.  When  the  décoction  or  in- 
fusion, and  tincture  of  the  same  vegetable  hâve  been  made  separately,  they 
should  be  separately  evaporated  to  the  consislence  of  syrup,  and  then  mixed 
together,  while  they  are  of  such  a  consistence  as  to  incorporate  without 
difficulty.  The  object  of  this  separate  evaporation  is,  that  the  spirituous 
extract  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  degree  of  heat,  or  lengthened  action  of 
the  air,  which  is  necessary  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  concentrating  the  infusion 
or  décoction. 

In  every  instance,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  ex- 
tract from  becoming  dry  and  hard  on  the  aides  of  the  evaporating  vessel,  as 
in  this  State  it  will  not  readily  incorporate  with  the  rematning  maes.  The 
heat,  therefore,  should  be  applied  to  the  bottom,  and  not  to  the  aides  of  the 
vessel.  f 

3.  Condition  and  Préservation  qf  Extract». 

Extracts  are  prepared  of  two  différent  degrees  of  consistence,  soft  so  that 
they  may  be  readily  made  into  pills,  and  hard  that  they  may  be  pulverized. 
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Thoae  obtained  from  the  expressed  jnieet  of  plante  are  apt  to  attraet  inoi8> 
tara  from  tb«  air,  in  conséquence  of  the  deiiqnescent  nature  of  the  salis 
existing  in  the  juice.  They  are  thus  rendered  softer,  and  more  liable  to 
become  mouldy  opon  the  surface.  Othe'rs,  especiallj  such  as  contain  mnch 
chlorophylle,  hardea  by  time,  in  conséquence  of  the  escape  of  their  mois» 
tare;  and  il  not  unfrequently  happens  that  smali  crystals  of  saline  matter  are 
fbnned  in  their  substance.  Most  extracts,  eepecially  those  containing  azo- 
tized  principles,  are  capable,  when  left  to  themselves,  of  prodocing  nitrates. 
The  air,  moreover,  exercises  an  unfavoorable  chemical  influence  orer  the 
■ofter  extrada,  which  are  enfeebled,  attd  nltimately  become  nearly  inert,  by 
the  aame  changes  which  they  nndergo  more  rapidly  in  the  liquid  atate  at  an 
devated  température.  If  an  extract  be  diasolved  in  waler,  and  the  liquid 
be  saturated  with  common  sait,  or  any  other  very  aolnble  sait  of  diffieult 
-ëeeompoaition,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  precipitated,  in  conséquence  of  the 
iasolnbility  of  thia  cTasa  of  substances  in  aaline  solutions.  The  preeipitate 
may  be  again  dissolved  in  pure  water.  (Btrzeliut.) 

Extracts,  in  order  that  they  may  keep  well,  should  be  placed  in  glaied 
earthentrare,  glass,  or  porcelain  jars,  and  completely  protected  from  the 
access  of  the  air.  This  may  be  effected  by  covering  their  surface  with  a 
hyer  of  melted  wax,  or  with  a  pièce  of  paper  moistened  with  strong  spirit, 
iben  closing'  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  with  a  cork,  spreading  wax  or  rosin 
over  this,  and  covering  the  whole  with  leather,  or  a  pièce  of  bladder.  (Dun- 
ton.)  The  dry  extracts,  being  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  atmoepheric  oxygen, 
do  not  require  so  much  care.  The  application  of  alcehol  to  the  surface  bas 
•  tendency  to  prevent  mouldiness.  À  method  of  proteeting  extracts  from  the 
action  of  the  air  freqnently  resorted  to,  is  to  cover  theffl  closely  with  oQed 
Uadder  ;  but  this,  though  better  than  to  leave  them  uncovered,  is  not  entirely 
•flectual.  Shoald  the  exlract  become  too  moist,  it  may  be  dried  by  means 
of  a  water-bath  ;  ahoald  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  too  dry,  the  proper  consiste nce 
may  be  restored  by  softening  it  in  the  eame  manner,  and  incorporaiing  with 
it  a  little  distilled  water.  (ChevaBier.) 

Extracts  from  récent  plants  should  always  be  prepared  at  the  season  when 
ihe  plant  is  aiedicinally  most  active  ;  and  a  good  mie  is  to  prépare  them  once 
a  year. 

4.  General  Officinal  Directions. 

"In  the  préparation  of  the  Extracts,  evaporate  the  moisture,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  in  a  broad.  shallow  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until  (hey 
hâve  acquired  the  consistence  proper  for  forming  pills;  and  towards  tbe  end 
of  the  process,  stir  them  constantly  with  a  spatula.  Sprinkie  upon  the  softer 
Extracts  a  small  quantity  of  Alcohol  [Rectified  Spirit,  Lond.']."  U.  S.,Lcmd, 

"  Extracts  are  usually  prepared  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juices  of 
plants,  or  their  infusions  and  décoctions  in  water,  proof  spirit,  or  reclified 
spirit,  at  a  température  not  exceeding  212°  F.  by  mçans  of  a  vapour-bath. 
Most  of  them,  however,  may  be  obtained  of  greaily  superior  qaaiity  by  the 
process  of  evaporation  in  vacuo.  And  the  extracts  of  expressed  juices  cao- 
not,  perhaps,  be  better  prepared  than  by  epontaneous  evaporation  in  shallow 
vessels,  exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  Extracts  should  be  evaporated  to  such 
a  consistence  as  to  form  a  firm  pill-raass  when  coM."  Ed. 

The  Dublin  Collège  places  the  inspissaied  juices  under  a  distinct  head, 
and  gives  directions  for  the  watery  extracts  under  the  tille  of  Extrada  Sim- 
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pHeiora,  omitting,  probabif  throngh  inadfertenee,  tbe  classificatton  of  ths 
spirilnouB  extracts  which  it  also  orders. 

1.  Sueci  S^n$*ati.  "  The  leaves  used  in  the  préparation  of  the  inspissated 
jaices  shoold  be  gathered  about  the  period  when  the  herb  begins  to  flower. 
The  iMpissation  ia  beat  eSected  by  evaporating  the  superfluous  moisture 
with  a  médium  beat  by  meana  of  a  vapoor-bath,  and  eonstantly  itirring  with 
a  spatala  towards  the  close  of  the  proceaa."  DiUt, 

'i.  Extrada  Simpliàora.  "Ail  aimple  extraets,  anieas  otherwise  ordered, 
are  to  be  prepared  aceording  to  the  following  raie.  Boil  the  Tegetable  mat- 
ter  in  eight  tiœes  ils  weight  of  water,  till  the  liquid  is  reduced  one*half  ;  then 
expreas,  and  after  the  anbeidence  of  the  dregs  filter  ;  evapiorate  the  liquor 
with  *»uperior  heat  (between  200"  and  212°)  nntil  it  begina  to  thieken; 
finatly,  inspisaate  it  with  a  mediwn  heat  (between  KMP  and  200°)  obtained 
by  a  rapour-bath,  frequently  atirring,  till  it  acquirea  the  oonaiatence  proper 
for  tbe  formation  of  pille."  IM>.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  ACONITI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Srcctjs  Spissa- 
TU8  AcoNiTi.  Dub.    Extract  qf  Jiconitt. 

Thia  ia  prepared,  aceording  to  the  D.  S,  Pharmacopœia,  from  fresh  Aco- 
nite,  in  the  manner  directed  for  extract  of  slramoniuin  leaves.  (See  Exirac- 
tum  Stramonii  Foliorum.) 

**  Take  of  freah  Aconite  Leaves  apound.  Brnise  them  in  a  atone  roortar, 
aprinkling  apon  them  a  little  water  ;  then  expreaa  the  juice,  and  evaporate 
it,  without  straining,  to  the  proper  consiatence."  Lond.,  Dub. 

"Take  of  the  Leaves  of  Monkshood,  fresh,  any  eonvenient  quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  pulp  ;  expreaa  the  juice  ;  aubject  tbe  residuum  to  perco- 
lation  with  Rectified  Spirit,  so  long  as  the  Spirit  passes  materially  coloured  ; 
unité  the  expressed  juice  and  the  apirituous  infusion;  filter;  distil  off  the 
spirit;  and  evaporate  the  residuum  in  the  vapour-bath,  taking  care  to  remove 
the  vessel  from  the  heat  so  aoon  as  the  due  degree  of  consiatence  shall  be 
attained."  Ed. 

The  U.S.,  Iiondon,  and  Dublin  processes  for  this  extract  are  the  aame; 
ail  conaisting  in  the  evaporation  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves.  The 
reader  will  find  the  gênerai  officinal  directions  at  the  close  of  our  introduc- 
tory  observations  in  relation  to  extracta.  Among  thèse  observations,  be  will 
also  find  rules  which  may  be  of  practical  use  in  regulating  the  Tarions  stept 
of  the  process  under  considération. 

In  relation  to  the  préparation  of  this  extract,  as  well  as  of  ail  others  derived 
frora  the  expressed  jmcee  of  narcotic  plants,  the  following  summary  of  the 
plan  pursaed  by  Mr.  Battley,  an  experienced  apotbecary  of  London,  may  b« 
of  service.  Having  passed  the  expressed  juice  through  a  fine  hair  aieve,  be 
plaees  it  imroedistely  npon  the  fire.  Before  it  boils,  s  quantity  of  green 
natter  rises  to  the  surface,  which  in  some  plants  ia  very  abundant.  This  is 
lemoved  by  a  perforated  tin  dish,  and  preserved.  It  cesses  to  appear  soon 
after  the  liquid  begina  to  boil.  The  boiling  is  continned  till  rather  more  than 
half  the  fluid  bas  been  evaporated,  when  the  décoction  is  poured  into  a  coni- 
cal  pan  and  allowed  to  cool.  An  abundant  dark-green  precipitate  forma, 
from  which  the  aupematant  liquid  is  poured  ofiT,  and,  having  been  reduced 
one-half  by  a  seèond  boiling,  is  again  allowed  to  atand.  The  precipitate 
which  now  falls  ia  less  green  than  the  first.  The  reraaining  fluid  is  once 
more  placed  over  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  boil  till  it  assumes  the  consiatence 
of  syrup,  when  it  is  removed.  The  matter  at  first  collected  by  filtration, 
together  with  that  precipitated,  is  now  incorporaled  with  it,  and  the  whele 
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placed  in  a  metallic  pao,  sud  by  meana  of  a  wateivbath  evaporated  U>  tbe  con- 
aistence  of  an  extract.  In  tàte  latter  part  of  the  proceaa,  eare  is  iwcesaary  to 
prevent  any  part  of  the  eztract  from  hardening  on  the  «idea  of  ihe  veaael,  as 
it  thaa  loaea  its  fine-greeo  colour  and  becomea  proportionably  feeble. 

The  auperiorily  -of  tbia  plan  over  a  continuoua  boiling  ia,  that  tbe  portions 
of  active  matter  which  are  deposited  at  différent  atagea  of  the  proceaa,  are 
aubjected  for  a  shorter  tioie  to  heat  tban  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  liquor, 
and  conaequently  are  leaa  deteriorated.  The  matter  which  coagulâtes  before 
tlie  fluid  boila  ia  chiefly  albumen,  embracing  portions  of  chlorophylle  and 
of  tbe  undiasolved  vegetable  fibre.  It  might  probably  be  thrown  away 
without  diminiahing  the  rirtuea  of  the  extract  ;  but  aa  chlorophylle,  though 
itaelf  inactive,  haa  often  aaaociated  with  it  a  portion  of  the  active  priociple, 
it  ia  the  most  econoroical  plan  to  incnrporale  it  with  the  other  mattera.  Mr. 
Brande  atatea,  that  one  cwU  of  freah  aconile  yields  aboat  five  pounds  of 
eztract.    Accordiitg  to  Geiger,  one  pound  yielda  an  oonce  and  a  half. 

The  Edinburgh  proceaa,  which  waa  adopted  from  the  Pruaaian  Pharma- 
copœia,  firat  expresaea  the  leavea,  then  digeata  the  reeidue  in  alcohol,  and 
évaporâtes  the  two  liquida  together.  Tbia  ia  an  improvement  on  ihe  other 
proceaa  ;  aa  tbe  residue  of  the  leavea  afier  the  expression  of  the  juice  is  still 
▼ery  acrid.  Bat  the  evaporation  of  the  expresaed  juice  and  ihe  tinctare 
ahould  be  carried  on  aeparately  to  the  consiatence  of  a  synip,  aince  by  the 
présent  plan  the  active  matter  of  both  liquida  ia  expoaed  to  heat  during  the 
time  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  the  whole. 

When  properly  prepared  by  meana  of  a  water-bath,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  and  London  proceaa,  which  is  that  of  StSrck,  this  extract  bas  a  yel- 
lowish-brown  colour,  with  a  disagreeable  narcotic  odour,  and  the  acrid  taste 
of  the  plant.  Prepared  according  to  the  Edinburgh  process,  it  ia  said  to  be 
more  acrid  and  more  active  aa  a  medicine.  The  extract  of  aconite  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains,  night  and  morning,  to  be  gradually 
increased  till  the  ayatem  is  affected.  Twenty  grains  or  more  hâve  been 
given  in  the  course  of  a  day.  Dr.  TurnbuU  states,  that  he  has  tried  several 
extracts  of  aconite  made  by  evaporating  the  expreased  juice,  and  found  them 
almoat  inert.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  ACONITI  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.S.  Mcoholie 
Extract  of  Aconite. 

"  Take  of  Aconite,  in  coarae  powder,  apound;  Dilnled  kleoihcifmrpinta. 
Moiaten  the  Aconite  with  hdf  a  pint  of  the  Diluted  Alcohol,  and,  having 
allowed  it  to  atand  for  twenty-four  hours,  transfer  it  to  an  apparatus  for  dis- 
placement,  and  add  gradually  the  remainder  of  the  Diluted  Alcohol.  When 
the  laat  portion  of  tbia  ahall  hâve  penelrated  the  Aconite,  pour  in  sufiicient 
water  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  powder  covered.  Ceaae  to  filter  when 
Ihe  liquid  which  passes  begins  to  piroduce  a  precipitate,  aa  it  falla,  in  that 
which  has  already  paaaed.  Distil  off  the  Alcohol  from  the  filtered  liqnor, 
aod  evaporate  the  residue  to  the  proper  consiatence."  U.S. 

Tbia  ia  essentially  the  proceaa  of  the  Freneh  Codex.  The  water  added 
is  merely  inlended  to  expel  that  portion  of  the  apirituous  solution  remaining 
in  the  Aconite;  and  the  filtration  ia  directed  to  ceaae  when  a  precipitate 
begina  to  appear,  because  this  is  an  indication  that  the  water  is  pasaing.  It 
is  important  that  the  heat  employed  in  the  evaporation  should  not  be  ereater 
than  that  produced  by  a  vapour-bath,  aa  otherwise  décomposition  will  be  apt 
to  enaue. 

If  made  from  recently  dried  leavea,  which  bare  not  yet  beén  impaired  by 
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tiine,  this  is  a  good  préparation  of  aconite,  and  is  believed  to  be  more 
powerful,  and  to  keep  better,  thati  the  inspisaaied  juice.  The  dose  is  half 
a  grain  or  a  grain,  to  be  gradoallv  increased  if  necessary.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  ALOÈS  PURIFICATUM.  Lond.  Extractum 
Aloks  Hepaticjb.  Dub.     Purified  Extract  ofMots. 

♦*Take  of  Aloes,  in  powder,  fifteen  minces  s  Boiling  Water  a  gallon 
(Impérial  measurej].  Macerate  for  three  days  with  a  gentle  beat;  then 
airain  the  liquor,  and  set  it  by  ihat  the  dregs  may  subside.  Pour  off  the 
elear  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  prépares  this  extract  according  to  the  gênerai  direc- 
tions. (See  page  033.) 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  separate  from  aloes  the  résinons  matter, 
the  apothème  of  Berzelius,  which  is  supposed  to  irritate  the  bowek,  wilhout 
possessing  purgative  properties  ;  but  the  truth  appears  to  be,  that,  when  de- 
prived  of  a  small  proportion  of  adhering  extractive,  this  matter  is  quite  inert. 
Itcannot,  therefore,  injariously  aflect  the  virtues  of  the  medicine;  and  as  it 
exisis  in  coroparatively  small  proportion,  and  during  the  process  a  part  of 
the  extractive  becomes  insoluble,  the  préparation  may  be  considered  as  at 
beat  unnecessary.  The  dose  of  the  purified  aloes  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains. 

Off.  Prep.  Extractnm  Colocynthidis  Compositum,  Lond.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  ANTHEMIDIS.  Ed.  Extractum  Cham^emeli. 
Dub.     Extract  qf  Chamomilr. 

"  Take  of  Chamomile  fdried  flowers]  a  potmd.  Boil  it  with  a  gallon 
[Impérial  mea8ure3  of  Water  down  to  four  pints;  filter  the  liqnor  hol; 
eraporate  in  the  vapour-balh  to  the  proper  consistence."  Ed. 

The  Dublin  CoÙege  prépares  this  exiract  according  to  the  gênerai  process 
for  simple  extracts.  (See  page  933.) 

According  to  Mr.  Brande,  one  cwt.  of  dried  chamomile  flowers  aflbrds 
upon  an  average  48  pounds  of  extract. 

This  extracï  has  a  deep-brown  colour,  and  the  bitter  taste  of  chamomile, 
but  is  wholly  destitute  of  aroma,  the  volatile  oil  having  been  entirely  drivea 
off  during  the  process.  It  does  not,  therefore,  possess  the  peculiar  virtues 
of  the  flowers;  but  is  simplya  mild  bitter,  which  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
▼antageously  combined  with  laxatives  and  minerai  tonies  in  debilitated 
States  of  the  digestive  organs.  AU  the  effects  of  the  flowers  may  be  ob- 
tained  from  it  by  adding  a  litile  of  the  oil  of  chamomile.  It  is  most  used, 
however,  as  a  vehicle  for  other  tonies  in  the  pilnlar  form.  It  has  been 
omilled  in  the  last  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacop<Bia.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains.  An  extract  may  be  prepared,  having  the  peculiar 
flavonr  as  well  as  bittemess  of  chamomile,  by  macerating  the  flowers  in 
water,  and  evaporating  the  infusion  in  vacuo.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  ARTEMISIiE  ABSINTHII.  Dub.  Extract  qf 
fFormwood. 

This  extract,  which  is  directed  only  by  the  Dublin  Collège,  is  prepared 
froffi  the  tops  of  Wormwood  according  to  the  gênerai  formula  of  that  Col- 
lège for  simple  extraet».  (See  page  933.)  It  retains,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  bittemess  of  the  plant,  without  the  strong  odonr  and  peculiar  taate  dé- 
pendent on  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  driven  off  by  the  boiling.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  no  respect  superior  to  other  bitter  exlracts,  and  is  very  seldom  used. 
Tbe  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  W. 
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EXTRACTUM  BELLADONNJE.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Soocos 
Spissattts  BsLLADONNJi:.  Dub.     Extract  of  Belladonna. 

Tbis  is  prepareU  from  the  Tresb  leaves  of  the  Atropa  BeUadotma  m  ûtm 
manaer  directed  by  the  U.S.  Pharmacoposia  for  extract  of  Btramonium 
leaves  (see  Extractum  Stramonii  Ibliorum)  ;  and  by  the  London  aod 
Dublin  for  extract  of  aconiie  (see  Extractum  .Sconitt). 

*'  Take  of  Belladonna,  fresb,  any  convmient  quantity.  Braise  it  in  a 
marble  mortar  into  a  uniform  pulp  ;  express  the  juice  ;  moisten  the  lesiduum 
vith  water,  and  express  again.  Unité  the  expressed  fluids,  fîlter  them,  and 
evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  in  the  vapour-bath  lo  the  consistenoe  of  firm 
extract,  stirring  constantly  towards  the  close."  Ed. 

From  the  experimenls  of  MM.  Solon  and  Soiibeiren,  it  appears  that,  in 
relation  to  this  extract,  the  insoluble  matter  separated  from  the  expressed 
juice  by  iîUering,  and  that  coagulated  by  beat,  are  nearly  if  not  quite  inert  ; 
80  that  advantage  niight  resuit  from  clarifying  the  juice  by  thèse  means  be- 
fore  evaporating  it.  (See  General  Observations  on  Exiracts,  p.  927.)  Mr. 
Brande  states  that  one  cwt.  of  fresh  belladonna  yields  from  4  to  6  pounds 
of  extract.  A.ccording  to  M.  Recluz,  nearly  tan  parts  roay  be  obtained 
from  one  hundred.  The  extract  employed  in  thii  country  is  brought  chiefly 
from  England.  It  has  nsually  a  dark-brown  colour,  a  slighily  narcotic  not 
unpleasant  odour,  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  soft  eoosistence  which  it  long  re- 
tains. Asparagin  has  been  found  in  this  extracL  IJoum.  de.  Pharm.  xxi. 
178. 

Its  médical  properties  and  uses  bave  been  detailed  under  the  head  of  Bel- 
ladonna. Â  few  words  in  relation  to  Ils  mode  of  application  may  be  proper 
hera.  For  tbe  dilatation  of  the  papil,  it  is  either  mixed  with  water  to  the 
consistence  of  cream  and  rubbed  on  the  brow  and  eyelids,  or  dissolved  in 
water  and  dropped  into  the  eye.  In  rigidiiy  of  the  os  uteri,  it  is  applied  at 
intervais  to  the  neck  of  tbe  utérus,  mixed  with  simple  ointment  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  drachms  to  an  ounce.  In  irritability  of  tbe  bladder,  chor- 
dee,  spasm  of  the  ureihra,  and  painful  constriction  of  the  rectum,  it  may 
either  be  rubbed  in  the  form  of  ointment  upon  the  perineum,  along  tbe 
nrethra,  &c.,  or  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  enen»  ;  but  care  is  requisiie 
not  to  introduce  it  too  freely  into  the  bowel.  It  is  sometimes  smeared  upon 
the  bougie  mixed  with  oil,  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra.  In 
tbe  form  of  ointment  it  has  been  benefieially  employed  in  phymosis  and 
paraphymosis,  and  in  that  of  plaster  or  ointment,  in  local  pains  of  a  neural- 
gic  or  rheumatic  character.  (See  Emphulrum  Belladonrue.)  The  dose  of 
the  extract  is  uncertain  on  account  of  its  variable  strength.  Tbe  beat  plan 
{•  to  berin  with  one-quarter  or  one>hair  of  a  grain,  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  graduatly  to  increase  tbe  dose  till  the  effeets  of  the  medi- 
cine  are  experienced.  To  a  child  two  years  old  not  more  than  one-twelfth 
of  a  grain  should  be  administered  at  first. 

0^.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Belladonna.  U.  &,  Land.^  Ed.,  Dub.         W. 

EXTRACTUM  BELLADONN.œ  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.S. 
Jilcoholie  Extraet  of  Belladonna. 

This  is  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  prepared  from  Bella- 
donna, in  eoerse  powder,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
aeonite.  (See  Extractum  Aeoniti  Alcoknlieitm.)  It  is  a  good  préparation, 
though  less  necessary  than  some  other  spiritnous  extrects  of  the  narcotic 
plants  ;  as  the  inspissated  juice  or  cemmon  extract  of  belladonna  can  gene- 
rally  be  procured  of  good  quality.  It  is  one  of  (he  offieinals  of  the  French 
Codex.    The  dose  to  begin  witb  is  balf  a  grain  or  a  grain.  W. 
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EXTRACTUM  CINCHON^.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Extractttm 

CiNCSONJB  CoHDIFOLtJB.    ExTBACTUM  ClRCHONX  LaNCIVOLIA.    Ex- 

TBAOTVH  CiNCHONJB  OsLOHOirous.  LoTtd.  Extroct  o/Peruvian 
Bark. 

"Take  of  Peruvian  Bark,  in  ooarae  powder,  a  pound;  Alcohol /our 
phtt»}  Waiot  a  8tMcient  qtumtUy.  Macerate  the  Peruvian  Bark  wiih  the 
Alcohol  for  f(»ar  oajrs  ;  then  filter  b^  means  of  ao  apparatas  for  displace- 
ment,  and  when  the  liqnid  ceases  to  pas»,  pour  graduaHy  upon  the  Bark 
eofficient  Water  to  keep  its  surface  covered.  When  the  filtered  tinctnre 
measurea  foor  pints,  set  it  aside,  and  proceed  with  the  filtration  until  six 
pints  of  inftision  are  obtained.  Distil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tineture,  and 
evaporate  the  infuion,  till  the  liquida  respectively  are  brou^ht  to  the  con- 
-aistence  of  thin  faoney  ;  then  mix  them,  and  evaporate  so  as  to  form  an 
extract."  U.S. 

"  Take  of  Cinchona  Cordifolia,  bnii8ed,^em  ounces  }  DJstitled  Water 
fntr  gidlotu  flmperial  measure]].  Boil  down  with  a  gallon  of  Water  to  six 
pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot.  In  the  same  manner  boil  down  with 
an  equal  measure  of  Water  four  times,  and  stiain.  Lastly,  having  mixed  ail 
the  liquors  together,  evaporate  them  to  the  proper  consistenee.  Prépare  the 
Extract  of  Cinchona  Lancifolia,  and  pinchona  Oblongifotia,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  Cinchona  Cordifolia.'*  Lond, 

"  Take  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  Cinchona,  but  eepecklly  the  Yellow 
or  Red  Cinchona,  in  fine  powder,  ybt*r  oxmces;  Proof  Spirit  tioentyfoùr 
ftuidovmce».  Pensdate  the  Cinchona  with  the  Spirit  ;.  diaiil  oR  the  greater 
part  of  the  spiiit  ;  and  evaporate  what  remains  in  an  epen  vessel  orér  'Ae 
Tapour-bath  to  a  due  coneistmce."  Ed. 

•The  DtébHn  Collège  takea  apotmd  of  cotifsely  powdered  prie  bark  and 
êiacpinii  of  water;  boib  for  fifteen  mimites  in  a  leoaely  covered  vemfel,  and 
filtera  the  décoction  while  hot  ;  boils  the  residue  again  in  an  eqaal  ^oantitjr 
of  water,  and  fiiters  as  before  ;  repeats  the  boiling  and  filtration  in  Uké  man- 
ner a  third  lime;  then  mixes  the  décoctions,  and  évaporâtes  them  to  a  proper 
ooDsiatenea.  l^e  Collège  ako  divects  that  the  extract  ehould  he  kept  sofi, 
so  as  to  be  fit  for  forming  pills,  and  hard,  that  tt  may  be  pulverized. 

Of  the  dififerent  officinal  extracts  of  bark  for  wbieh  direetions  are  given 
above,  we  decidediy  prefer  that  of  the  United  States  or  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
'Oopesia.  The  extract  o(  the  London  and  DubUn  Collèges  i»  an  injiidicious 
préparation.  In  the  first  place,  the  water  does  iiot  nearly  exhanet  the  bark, 
aad  in  the  second,  the  boiling  fevoB»s  the  formation  of  en  ineohible  eoih- 
ponnd  of  elareh  and  tannin,  whicfa  earries  with  it  a  portion  ef  the  alkaliné 
principles,  and,  thcmgb  retained  in  the  extraot,  is  prabably  kss  e$eieit  as  a 
medieine  than  a  more  soluble  eompaond  eontaining  an  eqntd  proportion  of 
the  active  matter.  Âccording  to  the  suggestion  of  M.  Henry,  Ju'n.,'  it  is  sot 
improbable  that  the  différent  colonring  maiiers  in  the  bark  act  in  relation  to 
the  qninia  and  einchonia  the  part  of  an  acid,  sharing  at  a  high  température 
thèse  bases  with  the  kinio  acid,  and  foroMBg  with  them  insolnnle  if  not  inert 
compounds.  Besides,  we  canaot  by  aoy  means  be  certain  that  a  long  con- 
tinued  beat  of  212°  may  not  détermine  an  actual  decompositien  of  a  portion 
of  thèse  alkalies,  and  the  formation  of  new  principles.  It  is  yery  désirable 
that  the  evaporation,  in  the  préparation  of  this  extract,  sbould  be  efieoted  al 
a  low  température. 

À  very  good  extract  of  bark  wae  fbrmerly  prepared,  in  the  shops  of  PU- 
ladelphia,  by  macerating  cinchona  for  a  considérable  length  of  time  in  à 
large  proportion  of  water,  and  slowly  evaporating  the  infusion,  t>y  a  very 
80 
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moderato  heat,  in  large  shallow  diihes  placed  opon  the  top  of  s  stoTe.  Be- 
fore  the  use  of  the  sulpliate  of  quinia  had  Muperaeded  that  of  most  oUier 
préparations  of  bark,  we  employed  tbis  eztract  with  succeas  in  the  treatoient 
of  intermittents,  and  found  ten  grains  of  it  équivalent  to  nearly  a  drachm  of 
the  powdered  cinchona. 

According  to  Mr.  Brande,  one  cwt.  of  fine  crown  bark  (beat  pale  bark) 
yields  on  an  average,  28  pounds  of  watery  extract,  and  25  pounds  of  alco- 
holic  extract.  It  is  beat  that  the  bark  sbould  be  onlj  coarsely  powdered 
when  submitted  to  décoction  or  macération  ;  as  in  this  state  it  is  sufficiently 
penetrable  by  the  solvent,  and  more  readiiy  separated  after  being  exhausted. 
The  extract  should  always  be  brought  to  the  hard  dry  state  in  wbich  it  may 
be  polverized  ;  as  it  is  thus  less  apt  to  be  injured  by  exposure,  and  in  tiie 
state  of  powder  may  be  more  uniformly  incorporated  with  other  substances. 
It  is  beat  prepared  from  the  red  or  yellow  (Ccdisaya)  bark. 

Médical  Uses.  The  extract  of  Peruvtan  bark  is  at  présent  much  less  em- 
ployed  than  before  the  discovery  of  quinia.  It  is  still,  howerer,  occasionally 
prescribed  as  a  tonic  in  combination  with  other  medicines  ;  and  as  it  pos- 
sesses,  when  properly  prepared  with  a  spirituous  menstruum,  almost  ail  the 
active  principlea  as  they  ezist  in  the  bark  itself,  it  may  be  used  in  préfér- 
ence to  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  whenever  it  is  supposed  that  the  laiter  is 
incapable  of  exeriing  ail  the  curative  influence  of  cinchona.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  thirty  graius,  équivalent  to  about  a  drachm  of  the  powdered 
bark.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  COLCHICI  ACETICUM.  Lond.,  Ed.  Jicttie 
Extract  of  Colchicum. 

"  Take  of  fresb  Colchicum  Cormus  [bulb]  a  poimd;  Acetic  Acid  three 
JbÂdouneet.  Broifee  thç  Cormus,  gradually  sprinkling  in  the  Acetic  Acid  ; 
tfaen  express  the  juice,  and  evaporato  it,  in  an  earlhen  vessel  not  glazed 
with  lead,  to  the  proper  conaistonce."  Lond. 

•'  Take  of  Bulb  of  Colchicum  a  pmmd  ;  Pyroligneous  Acid  ^Aree  fluid- 
tnmces.  Beat  the  Colchicum  to  a  pulp,  gradually  adding  the  acid  ;  express 
the  liquor  and  evaporate  it  in  a  porcelain  vessel  (not  glazed  with  lead)  over 
the  vapour-bath  to  the  due  consistonce."  Ed. 

The  use  of  the  acetic  acid  in  this  préparation,  is  to  render  more  soluble 
the  alkaline  principle  upon  which  the  virtues  of  meadow-saffron  are  thought 
to  dépend.  The  acetic  exiract  of  colchicum  is  highly  commended  by  Sir 
C.  Scudamore,  wbo,  however,  prefers  it  made  by  evaporating,  to  the  coo- 
aistence  of  honey,  a  saturated  acetic  infusion  of  the  dried  bulb.  {Lond.  Mtd. 
Gazette,  Dec.  10,  1841.)  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  one  or  two  grains,  to 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  increased  if  necessary.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  COLCHICI  CORMI.  Lond.  Extract  qf  Col- 
chicum Cormus. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  manner  directed  for  Extract  of  Aconite. 

There  scarcely  seems  to  be  occasion  for  both  tbis  and  the  preceding  ex- 
tract of  meadow-saffron  bulb.  Neither  of  them  can  be  generâlly  prepared 
in  this  conntry,  as  the  fresb  buH»  is  scarce.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains. 

In  Great  Britain  a  préparation  called  preserved  jttice  cf  colclttcum  is 
given  in  the  dose  of  five  minims  or  more.  It  is  prepared  by  expressing 
the  fresh  bulb,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  so  that  the  féculent 
matter  may  be  deposiied,  then  adding  one-qaarter  of  its  bulk  of  alcobol, 
allowing  it  again  to  stand  for  a  short  period,  and  ultimately  filtering. 

W. 
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EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS.  Lond.,  Ed.  Ectkactijm 
CotocTifTHiDis  8IMPLEX.  Dub.    Extruct  of  Colocj/nth. 

"  Take  of  Golocynth,  slked,  apound;  Distilled  Water  two  gaOon»  [lia- 
perial  iDea8ure3«  Mix  them  and  boil  with  a  slow  fire  for  six  houn,  ocoa- 
sionally  adding  Diatilled  Water,  so  that  h  inay  always  fill  the  same  roeasure. 
Stnin  the  liqaor  while  hot  ;  and,  laaily,  evaporate  to  llie  proper  conaistence." 
Lond. 

The  Edinbwgh  procès*  corresponds  elosely  with  the  London. 

"Take  of  Pulp  of  Colocynth  apound;  Water  a  gcdUm.  Boil  down  to 
foar  pints,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot;  then  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  con* 
sistence."  Dtdt. 

In  the  formula  of  the  Dublin  Collège,  the  proportion  of  colocynth  is  too 
large,  if  the  pulp  only,  without  the  seeds,  is  inlended  ;  as,  in  conséquence 
of  the  porous  nature  of  the  meduUary  matter,  it  absorba  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  water,  and  almost  preeludes  the  possibility  of  boiling  as  directed.  Dr. 
Doncan  found  hatf  a  pound  of  Colocynth  to  contain  2770  grains  of  seeds, 
wbich,  boiled  by  thernselves,  yielded  almost  nothing  to  water,  and  800 
grains  of  pith,  whicb  was  easily  boiled  in  four  pounds  of  water,  but  absorbed 
almost  the  whole  of  it.  The  décoction,  when  expressed,  although  il  con- 
tained  no  starch,  gelatinized  on  cooling.  By  boiling  the  residuum  in  four 
poundï  of  fresh  water,  he  obtained  a  décoction,  which,  mixed  with  that  pre- 
viousl}'  obtained,  yielded  upon  evaporation  360  grains  of  a  pale-brown, 
semi-transparent,  dry,  elastic  extract,  of  intense  bitterness. 

The  décoction  is  ordered  to  be  strained  while  hot,  because  the  gelatinons 
oonsistence  which  it  assumes  on  cooling  prevents  it  from  readily  passing 
through  the  strainer.  The  French  Codex  directs,  instead  of  the  décoction, 
ao  infusion  prepared  by  macération  in  cold  water.  But  the  aqueous  extrael 
of  colocynth,  however  made,  is  not  an  eligible  préparation;  as  water  is  not 
the  beat  solvent  of  the  active  bitter  principle,  while  it  takes  up  much  inert 
matter,  so  that  the  officinal  extract  is  even  feebler  than  colocynth  itself, 
without  having  any  peculiar  merit  to  recommend  it.  Besides,  according  to 
Mr.  Brande,  it  is  invariably  either  mbuldy,  or  so  tough  and  hard  as  to  resist 
trituration  and  formation  into  pills.  It  has  no  place  in  our  national  Pharma- 
eopceia,  and  is  little  used.    The  dote  is  from  five  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

W. 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITUM.  U.S., 
Lond.,  Dub.     Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth. 

"Take  of  Colocynth,  deprived  of  the  seeds  and  sliced,  tix  ounees} 
Aloes,  in  powder,  twelve  ounce»;  Scammony,  in  powder,  four  ournce»} 
Cardamom,  in  powder,  an  ounee;  Soap  [Castile]]  three  ouneesf  Diluied 
Alcohol  a  gallon.  Macerate  the  Colocynth  in  the  Diluted  Alcohol,  with  a 
gentle  beat,  for  four  days.  Express  and  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
Aloes,  Scammony,  and  Soap  ;  then  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence,  and, 
near  the  end  of  Uie  process,  mix  the  Cardamom  with  the  other  ingrédients." 
U.S. 

The  prooesses  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Collèges  correspond  with  the 
above  except  in  phraseology.  The  former  Collège,  however,  directs  the 
purifîed  extract  of  aloes,  the  latter,  hepatic  aloes. 

The  object  of  the  soap  in  this  formula  is  to  improve  the  consistence  of  the 
nass,  which  it  renders  more  solnble  in  the  liquors  of  the  stomach  when 
hardened  by  time.  It  raay  possibly  also  serve  the  purpose  of  qualifying  the 
action  of  the  aloes.  Diluted  alcohol  is  a  much  better  solvent  of  the  active 
principle  of  eolocynth  than  water.  The  proper  consistence,  allnded  to  ia 
lliis  process,  is  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  formation  of  pills. 
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This  extract  is  an  energstie  and  safe  cathartic,  posieasiiig'  the  adivity  of 
its  tbree  purgative  ingrédient»,  with  eomparatively  iittie  of  the  draatic  char 
raeter  of  the  colocynth  and  acaiBiiioDy.  It  raay  b»  still  further  and  adran- 
tafeously  modiâed  by  eombioation  vitfa  rhoberb,  jalap,  ealomel,  &&,  wilh 
OM  or  more  of  which  it  is  Tery  oftea  united  in  prescriptioa.  In  ««eh  cooa- 
bination  il  it  miioh  employed  wherever  an  active  cathartic  is  désirable,  par^ 
ticuiarly  in  the  commencement  of  fevers  and  fébrile  complaints,  in  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  or  portai  system,  and  in  obetinate  constipation.  In  snwll 
doses  it  is  an  excellent  laxative  in  thatstate  of  habituai  coati venoss  depending 
on  a  want  of  the  due  irriubility  of  the  bowels,  which  oA«n  ooeara  ia  old 
people.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  according  to  the  efibct  to  be 
produced,  aod  the  susœptibMity  of  the  bewels.  A  Tery  eligiUe  eombioB- 
tion  is  the  oorapoond  cathartie  piU  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopteia. 

Off.  Prep.  Enema  Colocyntoidis,  Lond.;  Pilai»  CaUMrtie»  Compoaitie, 

v.a.  w. 

EXTRACTUM  CONII.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Succws  Smssatt» 
Cown.  Dub.    Extract  of  Hemloek. 

This  is  prepared  from  fresh  Hemloek  Leaves,  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia  for  extract  of  stramonium  leaves  [^see  Extraetum 
StramonH  fhUorvm],  and  by  the  London  and  Dublin  for  extracl  of  aconite 
(«ee  Extraetum  Aconili). 

"Take  of  Conium  any  contentent  quantity.  Beat  it  into  a  oniform  pulp 
in  a  roarble  mortar,  express  the  jnice,  and  filter  it.  Let  this  jniee  be  evapo- 
rated  to  the  eonsistence  of  a  very  firm  extract  either  in  a  vacuum  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  or  spontaneously  in  shallow  vessels  exposed  to  a  strong  carrent 
of  air  freed  of  dost  by  gatnce-skreens.  This  extraet  is  of  good  quality  only 
when  a  very  strong  odoHr  «f  conia  is  disengaged  by  degrees  on  ils  being 
carefally  tritarated  with  Aqoa  Potasste."  Ed. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  préparation  of  this  extract  is  to  evapo- 
late  the  joice  without  an  undue  degree  of  beat.  At  a  température  of  21S*> 
or  upwards,  its  active  principle  Dndergo.e8  rapid  décomposition,  being  con- 
verted  into  résinons  matter  and  ammonia.  This  is  detected  by  the  operator 
by  the  ammoniacal  odour  mixed  with  that  which  is  pecnliar  to  the  plant. 
When  evaporated  over  a  fire,  the  juice  always  to  a  certain  extent  undergoes 
this  décomposition,  and  is  not  exempt  from  it  even  when  the  heat  is  regulated 
by  a  water-balh.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  directions  of  the  Edinbui|;h 
Collège.  In  Edinburgh,  a  very  fine  extract  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the 
juioe  firat  in  a  Tactium,  and  afierwards  in  shallow  veesels,  with  a  ourrent  of 
air,  at  common  températures.  Long-continued  expoaure  to  the  air  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  sarae  resuit  as  too  mueh  heat,  so  that  old  extracts  are  fie- 
quently  destitate  of  aetivity.  {Joum.  de  Phartn.,  xxii.  416.)  No  one  of  th* 
extracts  is  more  variable  in  its  qualities  than  this.  The  season  at  whiofa 
the  herb  is  collected,  the  place  and  oircumsUnces  of  its  growth,  the  method  of 
preparing  the  extract,  are  ail  points  of  importance,  and  are  ail  too  fteqaeally 
neglected.  (See  Conii  Folia.)  In  this  conntry  the  process  is  oflen  very 
oareiessly  conducted{  and  large  quantities  of  an  extraet  prepared  by  boiling 
the  plant  in  water  and  evaporating  the  décoction,  hâve  been  sold  as  the 
genuine  dnig.  The  apotheoary  should  always  prépare  the  extract  himself, 
or  procure  it  frora  persons  in  whom  he  can  hâve  entire  confidence.  That 
imported  from  Londoo  is  usually  the  beat  The  aetivity  of  any  spécimen 
of  the  extract  raay  be  judged  of  by  rubbing  it  with  potassa,  which,  di«ea« 
gagingthe  conia  and  rendering  it  volatile,  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  odour 
of  that  priociple.  If  no  odour  be  evolved  nndor  thèse  circumstanoes.  the 
extract  may  be  deemed  iaerU 
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Bxtraet  of  hemlock  shonld  hare  a  fresb  dive  or  greenish  colonr,  a  slrong 
narcotic  somewhat  fetid  odour,  and  a  bitterish  saline  taste.  Aecordidg  to 
Bnade,  from  thrce  to  five  pounds  are  obtained  from  one  cwt  of  the  leavea. 
M.  Bedm  got  rather  more  than  an  ounce  from  aixteen  ooncea.  Of  the 
médical  properliea  and  application  of  this  extract,  we  hâve  apoken  under  the 
bead  of  Gooii  Folia.  The  doae  is  tbree  grains  twice  a  day,  to  be  gradually 
inereased  tiU  évidences  of  its  action  npon  the  System  aie  afforded.  It  may 
-be  administered  in  pill  or  solution. 

Offl  Prep.  Pilule  Conii  Composit».  Lond.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  CONII  ALCOHOLICUM.  V.  S.  Mcoholic  Ex- 
tract  of  Hemlock. 

This  ia  prepared,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharniacopœia,  from  Hemlock 
Leaves,  in  coarse  powder,  in  the  manner  directed  for  alcoholic  extract  of 
aconite.  (See  Extracttun  Aconiti  ^Icohoïieum.) 

It  is  one  of  the  French  officinal  extracts.  The  Manne  cantion  is  requisite 
in  evaporating  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  inspissated  juice  or  coinmon  ex- 
tract,     The  dose,  to  begin  with,  is  two  or  three  grains.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  DIGITALIS,  Lond.,  Ed.    Extract  of  Foxglove. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  fresh  leaves,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the 
JLonion  Collège  for  extract  of  aconite  (see  Extradum  Aeonilî),  by  the 
Edmburgh,  for  extract  of  hemlock  (see  Extradum  Conii). 

It  is  a  new  préparation  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges,  and  ap- 
pears  to  us,  considering  the  activity  of  the  leaves  themselves,  and  the  at  least 
«qoal  uncertainty  of  iho  extract,  to  be  quite  superfluous.  The  dose  is  from 
-lialf  a  grain  to  two  grains.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  DULCAMARiE.  U.S.    Extract  of  Bit  tersweet. 

Tliis  is  prepared,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  from  Biitersweet, 
in  coarse  powder,  in  the  manner  directed  for  extract  of  gentian.  (See  Ex- 
tradum  Genliante.) 

This  bas  been  newly  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia.  It  is  a 
préparation  well  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  little  used  in  this 
country  or  Great  Britain.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  ;  but  mnch 
more  may  be  given  with  impunity.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANE.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Ex- 
tract of  Gentian. 

"  Take  of  Gentian,  in  coarse  powder,  apoxmd}  Water  a  suident  quan- 
tity.  Mix  the  Gentian  with  a  pint  of  the  Water,  and,  after  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  introduce  it  into  an  apparatus  for 
displacement,  and  pour  Water  upon  it  gradually  uniil  the  liquid  passes  but 
slightly  impregnated  with  the  properties  of  the  Gentian.  Heat  the  fîltered 
liquid  to  the  boiling  point,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence." 
U.S. 

"  Take  of  Gentian,  sliced,  two  pounds  and  a  ludf;  Boiling  Distilled 
Water  tvH>  gallons  [Impérial  measurel.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  boil  down  to  a  gallon,  and  strain  the  liquor  while  hot;  lastly,  evaporate 
to  the  proper  eonsistence."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Gentian  any  eonuenient  quantity.  Bmise  it  to  a  moderately 
fine  powder,  mix  it  thoroughly  with  half  its  weigbt  of  Distilled  Water  ;  in 
twelve  hours  put  it  into  a  proper  peroolator,  and  exhanst  it  by  percolation 
with  temperate  Distilled  Water  ;  concentrate  the  liquid,  filter  it  before  it 
becomes  too  thiek,  and  evaporate  in  the  vaponr-bath  to  the  due  consiat- 
•Dce."  Ed. 
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The  DidtSa  CoUege  préparai  tbn  «xtaraet  aeeonUng  to  tfae  geneid  praeess 
of  that  Collège  for  tunpie  txtracts.  (See  pag«  9SS.) 

The  LoDTOB  and  Doblin  Coilegea  adhère  to  the  old  mode  of  preparing 
this  extraet  bj  décoction  ;  bat  in  the  U.  S.  and  Edinbvrgh  Phaïuacopœiaa 
the  betler  proeeaa  of  percolation  with  oold  water  bas  been  adopted.  MM. 
Gaiboort  aad  Cadet  de  Vaux  obtained  by  the  macération  in  cold  water  sa 
extraot  not  onlj  greater  in  amonnt,  but  pime  transparent,  mora  bitttr,  and  po» 
aessing  more  of  the  colour  and  amell  of  the  root  than  that  prepared  hj  déco» 
tion.  Guibourt  attribntea  thia  resuit  to  the  circumstance  that,  as  gentian  ooa- 
tains  Utile,  if  any  stareb,  it  yields  nothing  to  boHing  which  it  wiU  not  also 
yield  to  cold  water  ;  while  décoction  favoars  the  combination  of  a  portion  of 
the  colonring  matter  vith  the  lignin.  For  rules  in  nlation  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  displacement  process,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  pages  76S 
and  769;  and  for  observations  upon  the  best  modes  of  evaporation  in  the 
formation  of  extracts,  to  page  039.  Gentian,  aceording  to  Brande,  yields 
half  its  weight  of  extract  by  diacoction. 

As  ordinarily  procured,  the  extract  of  gentian  is  nearly  inodorous,  very 
bitter,  of  a  dark-brown  colour  approaching  to  black,  shining,  and  tenacioas. 
It  is  freqnentiy  used  as  a  tonic  in  the  form  of  pill,  either  alone  or  in  connexion 
with  metallic  preparatioas.     The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Off.  Prep.  Piluls  Aloës  Composite,  Lond.  Vf. 

EXTRACTUM  H.EMATOXYLI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Extractom 
Hjimatoxtu  Campxchiaiii.  Dub.    Extraot  qf  Logwood. 

**  Take  of  Logwood,  rasped,  a  potmdf  Water  a  galbm.  Boil  down  t» 
fonr  pinis,  and  strain  the  liquor  whIle  bot;  then  evaporate  to  tba  proper  cobp 
aistence."  U.S. 

"  Take  of  I^ogwood,  in  fine  chipe,  a  potmd}  Boiling  Water  a  gaSon 
[[Impérial  measure3.  Macerate  for  twenty-fonr  hours,  then  boil  down  to 
four  pints,  strain,  and  concentrate  in  the  vaponr-bath  to  the  due  consislr 
ence."  Ed. 

The  Londûn  Cotttge  prépares  it  in  tbe  manner  direoted  for  extract  of 
gentian  (see  Extraetum  Gentianse)  ;  tbe  DtMin  Cottege,  aceording  to  their 
gênerai  process  for  timple  extracls.  (See  page  933.) 

The  evaporation  should  be  carried  ao  far,  that  the  extract  may  be  dry  and 
brittle  when  cold.  About  twenty  pounds  of  it  are  obtained  from  one  cwt. 
of  logwood.  (Brande.)  It  ia  'oî  a  deep  ruby  colour,  and  an  astringent 
aweetish  taste  ;  and  possesses  ail  the  médical  virtues  of  the  wood  from  which 
it  18  procnred.  If  giren  in  pills,  thèse  should  be  recently  made,  as,  when 
long  kept,  they  are  said  to  beeome  so  hard  as  sometimea  to  paas  tmchanged 
through  the  bowels.  The  extract,  howerer,  is  best  adminrstered  in  solution. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  This  extract  is  said  to  be  prepared 
largely  in  Yucatan  aod  other  parts  of  Mexico.  {Jounu  of  the  Phil.  Col.  of 
Pharm^  ri.  87.)  W. 

EXTRACTUM  HELLEBORI.  U.S.  Extraet  of  Black  Helle- 
bore, 

.  This  is  prepared,  aceording  to  the  U.S.  Pharnwoopaaia,  from  Blaok 
HeHebore,  in  ooarse  powder,  in  the  maimer  dirccted  for  ricokobc  extract  of 
aeonite.  (Se*  Extraetum  Jleoniti  AlcoMimm.) 

.  In  conscqnenee,  probably,  of  the  injurione  influence  of  heat  npon  bladt 
heUebore,  tlie  watery  extract  pceparcd  by  décoction  is  little  if  at  ail  stronger 
thaa  tbe  root  The  process  of  percoiatioa  with  cold  spirit  bas,  iberefore, 
been  adopted  in  the  last  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacnpaia  ;  and,  if  proper 
attention  be  paid  to  conduct  the  evap«ration  at  as  low  a  température,  and 
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with  aa  litde  «KpOMT*  lo  ti»  air  as  poaaiMa,  an  «ffident  «xlnet  wiil  proba» 
bly  be  obtained.  It  oparalea  «a  a  drastic  purge  in  the  dose  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  g>r8ins,  but  ia  aeMoni  empioyed. 

Tlie  rormet  Frenefa  Codex  cootained  a  proeeas  for  preparing  the  extraet 
of  helMjore,  acoordiag  to  the  method  of  Bâcher.  Two  pounds  of  the  root 
aad  batf  a  pound  of  carbonate  of  potassa  are  digeated,  with  a  moderate  heati 
for  twelve  hours,  in  eight  poimds  of  aicohol  of  23°  B.;  the  tinctare  is  strained 
with  expression,  the  residuum  is  again  digested  with  eight  pounds  of  white 
wine  for  twenty-fonr  hours  ;  the  wine  is  expressed,  and  having  stood  four 
hoars  to  settle  is  decanted  ;  the  liquors  are  then  mixed,  and  with  a  gentle 
heat  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  One  ounce  of  this  extract, 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  myrrh,  and  with  ten  scraples  of  the  pow< 
dered  leaves  of  the  Centaures  benedicta,  and  made  into  pills  of  one  grain 
eaeh,  conatitutes  the  préparation  known  as  the  tonic  pills  of  Bâcher,  formertjr 
much  used  in  amenorrhœa  and  dropsy,  and  probably  not  without  aidvantage, 
espeeially  in  the  former  of  thèse  diseases.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
pills  during  the  day.  An  additional  quantity  of  diluted  aicohol  might,  widv» 
ont  disadvantage,  be  substituted  for  the  wine  in  the  préparation  of  the  extract. 

W. 

EXTRACTUM  HUMITLI  LUPULI.  Duh.  Extractttm  Lo- 
PCLL  Lond.,  Ed.    Extract  of  Hops. 

The  London  Collège  prépares  this  extract  in  the  manner  direcled  for 
extracl  of  gentian  (see  Extractum  Gentianx)  ;  the  Edinburgh,  in  the  same 
manner  as  extract  of  logwood  (see  Extractum  HsemcUoxylî)  ;  and  the  Dub- 
Kn,  according  to  ils  gênerai  formula  for  simple  extracts.  (See  p.  933.) 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  active  properties  of  hops  réside 
chiefly  in  the  lupulin,  this  extract  has  not  been  deemed  an  eligible  prépara- 
tion, and  has  been  little  used.  It  has  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  the  strobiles, 
without  their  aroma.  Lupulin  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  it  in 
ail  cases  in  which  it  was  formerly  employed.  Mr.  Brande  says,  that  the 
arerage  product  of  one  cwt.  of  hops  is  forty  pounds  of  the  extract.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  W. 

EXTRACTUM  HYOSCYAMI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Sucous  Sms- 
sATus  HroscTAin.  Dub.    Extraet  of  Henbane. 

This  \s  prepared  from  fnssh  Henbane  Leaves  in  tfae  manner  direeted  by 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacoposia  for  extntet  of  stramoninm  leaves  (see  Extraetam 
Slramonii  fbliorum),  by  the  London  and  DuhUn  for  extraot  of  aconite  (se« 
Extrmttm  Aconiti),  and  by  the  Edinburgh  for  extraet  of  hemlodc  (see 
Extractum  Conii). 

MM.  Solon  and  Sonbeiran  hâve  shown  that  tfaei  insoluble  natter  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  expressed  juice  of  henbane  by  filteriog,  and  that  coagulated 
by  heat,  are  neady,  if  not  quite,  inert;  so  tbait  the  jult«  may  be  advwi- 
tageoBsly  darified  before  evaporation.  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Pkttrm.,  viii.  298.) 
Extraet  of  henbane  is  seldom,  if  ever,  diade  in  this  country,  being  derivod 
ehiefly  from  England.  Mr.  Brande  sayt,  that  one  cwt.  of  the  fi«sh  herif 
affotds  between  four  and  five  poands.  M.  Recloz  obtained  aboot  one  part 
from  sixteen. 

The  extract,  as  it  reaehes  us,  is  of  a  dark-olive  colour  alttost  blaok,  of  a 
narcotic  rather  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  biiterish,  nauseous,  slightly  salinw 
taste.  It  retains  its  softness  for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  the  end  of  three  or  foor 
years  becomes  dry,  and  exhibits,  when  broken,  small  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
potassa  and  chloride  of  sodium.  {Recktz.)    Like  ail  the  inspissated  juiees 
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it  is  of  variable  atrengrtfa,  acoording  to  ils  âge,  the  care  nrad  in  its  prépara- 
tion,  and  the  character  of  the  leaves  from  whtch  it  was  procured.  (See  Hyw- 
cyatnus.)  In  its  use,  therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  begia  with  a  nutderate  dose, 
two  or  three  grains  for  instance,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  quantity  till 
some  efiect  is  experienced,  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  particiilar 
parce!  employed  is  ascertained.  It  is  usuaily  givea  in  pill.  It  is  sometimes 
used  externaUy  for  the  same  purposes  as  extract  of  belladonna. 

Off.  Prqi.  Pilulœ  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami,  Ed.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  HYOSCYAMI  ALCOHOLICUM.  U.S.  Mco- 
holic  Extract  of  Henbane. 

This  is  prepared,  according  to  (he  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  from  Henbane 
Leares,  in  coarse  powder,  in  the  nianner  directed  for  alcoholic  extract  of 
aconite.  (See  Extractum  Aconîti  Atcoholkum^.) 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  henbane,  if  prepared  from  recently  dried  leaves, 
is  thought  to  be  more  uniform  and  more  powerful  than  the  inspissated  juice 
or  common  extract.  It  is  one  of  the  préparations  of  the  French  Codex. 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains,  to  be  gradually  increased  until  its  effects  are 
obtained.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAP^.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  Extract  of 
Jalap. 

This  is  prepared,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  from  Jalap,  in 
coarse  powder,  in  the  manner  directed  for  extract  of  Peruvian  bark.  (See 
Extractum  Cinchorue.) 

"  Take  of  Jalap,  in  powder,  two  pounds  and  a  half;  Rëctified  Spirit  a 
gaUon  [Impérial  measure]  ;  Distilled  Water  two  gallon»  [Impérial  niea- 
sure^.  Macerate  the  Jalap  in  the  Spirit  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the 
tlncture.  Boil  the  residue  in  the  Water  down  to  half  a  gallon.  Filter  the 
tincture  and  décoction  separately  ;  then  distil  the  former  and  evaporate  the 
latter  until  they  thicken.  Lastly,  mix  the  extnict  with  the  resin,  and  evapo- 
rate to  the  proper  consistence.  Let  the  extract  be  kept  soft,  fit  for  forming 
pills,  and  hard,  so  that  it  may  be  powdered."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  above. 

Jalap  contains  a  considérable  qaantity  of  starch,  which  is  extracled  by 
décoction,  but  left  behind  when  cold  water  is  used  as  the  menstruum.  As 
this  prineiple  serves  ooly  to  iœpede  the  filtration  or  straining,  and  augmeni 
the  bulk  of  the  extraot,  without  adding  (o  its  virtues,  the  U.  S.  process,  in 
which  the  water  is  employed  at  common  températures,  is  préférable  to  the 
Loodon  and  Dublin,  in  which  décoction  is  reeorted  to.  The  use  boih  of 
alcohol  and  water  is  necessary,  in  order  to  extract  ail  the  médicinal  qualifies 
of  the  drug,  and  they  are  employed  successively,  under  the  impression  that 
the  préviens  removal  of  the  resin  by  tlie  former,  facilitâtes  the  action  of  the 
UUer.  The  use  of  percolation,  as  directed  by  the  U.S.  Pharmacopcsia, 
enaUes  the  cold  water  to  extract  the  soluble  parts  without  the  long  muée- 
ration  which  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  According  to  Cadet  de  Gas- 
siconrt,  water  at  ordinary  temperatufes,  and  in  the  old  mode,  acts  so  siowly, 
that  fermentation  takes  place  before  the  active  matter  is  ail  rfissoived. 
Hence,  if  the  extract  is  prepared  without  the  use  of  displacement,  the  re- 
siduum,  afier  the  tincture  bas  been  decanted,  should  be  digested  with  water 
at  a  heat  of  about  00°  or  100°  P.,  which,  while  it  is  insufficient  for  the 
solution  of  the  starch,  enables  the  solvent  to  take  up  the  active  matter  wiih 
Bufficient  rapidity. 

One  cwl.  of  jalap  afTords,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  about  fifty  pounds  oi 
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a^eoas  extract  and  fifleen  of  renn.  The  prodoct  of  A»  former  is  some^ 
«bat  less  by  mfosion  tfaaa  «fecocUoD;  and  the  exlnot  ia  proportiooably 
atmiger. 

The  extract  of  jalap  is  of  a  dark-brown  eoloor,  aligbdy  traRaloeant  at  the 
edge»,  and  tenaciom  whcn  not  perfectly  dry.  It  contains  the  resin  and 
gummy  extractive,  and,  conaequently,  haa  aU  the  médical  properties  of  the 
root  ;  but  it  ia  not  often  exhibited  alone,  being  chiefly  naed  as  an  ingrédient 
of  purgative  pills,  for  which  it  is  adapted  by  the  comparative  smallneas  of 
its  bulk.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  Iwenty  grains,  or  rather  more  than  half 
that  of  jalap. 

Off.Prep.  Pilule  Cathartics  Composite,  U.S.;  Pulvis  Scammonii 
Compositus,  Lond.,  Dub.  W. 

EXTRAC TUM  «ttie  RESINA  JALAP^Ë.  Ed.  Emtraet  «r 
Sain  qf  Jalap. 

**Take  ony  eonvoncnl  fuanl^y  of  Jalap,  in  modenitely  fine  powder; 
raix  it  thormighly  with  enougfi  of  Rectified  Spirit  to  moisten  it  well  ;  put  it 
in  twelTe  hoara  into  a  percolator,  and  exhaost  the  pewder  with  Rectified 
Spirit  ;  distii  off  the  greater  part  of  the  Spirit,  and  concentrate  die  residnum 
oirer  the  rapoor-bath  to  a  due  consistence."  Ed. 

This  process  yields  the  resin  of  jalap  in  an  impure  state.  It  nay  b* 
obtained  pure  by  ponring  boiling  water  on  the  roots,  maeerating  for  a  day, 
then  cntting  them  into  Tsry  thin  slices,  boiling  them  three  tiraes  suceeesiTeîy 
for  aboot  ten  minutes  in  water,  expressing  alUr  cach  décoction,  afterwards 
boiling  Iheas  ae  oftes  and  as  long  in  alcohol,  and  in  like  manner  expressing, 
fiaally  mixing  the  tinetnres,  treating  the  liqnor  with  animal  chareoai,  filtering, 
aad  evaporating.  (Nativelle,  Jornn.  de  Pharm.,  3<.  ter.,  i.  228.)  Another 
mode  is  to  introduce  into  a  displacement  instrument,  first  one  part  of  fiaely 
powdered  animal  chareoai,  and  afterwards  two  parts  mixed  with  an  eqnal 
qnantity  of  powdered  jalap,  then  to  pour  on  alcohol  antil  the  liqnid  which 
passes  equais  the  jalap,  and  finally  to  add  to  the  tinctnre  thns  obtained  twice 
its  volume  of  water,  so  as  to  precipitale  the  resin,  which  is  to  be  washed, 
and  dried.  (Chrittiaen'*  Dispentatory.)  The  pure  resin  is  as  white  as 
etarch,  and  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five  grains  was  found  to  purge  actively. 
For  practical  purposes,  however,  the  Edinburgh  préparation  is  suffieiendy 
pnre.     It  is  dark-coloursd,  brittle,  and  of  a  shining  fraeture. 

It  is  now  generally  believed,  that  the  resin  of  jalap  is  its  sole  purgative 
principle,  the  gummy  extractive  being  diuretic.  The  U.S.  or  London  ex> 
tract  better  represents  the  whole  virtues  of  jalap,  and  should  be  preferred 
when  its  peeuliar  hydragogne  opération  isreqnired.  The  EMinburgfa  extract 
or  resin  is  more  powerfolly  purgative,  but  is  also  harsh,  and  apt  to  operate 
painfnlly.  To  obviate  this  effect  it  is  advised  that  it  should  be  trituraled 
with  loaf-sngar,  sulpbate  of  potassa,  alroond  emnlsion,  or  other  substance 
calcnlated  to  separate  its  particles.     The  dose  is  from  four  to  twelve  grains. 

W. 

EXTRACTUM  JUGLANDia  U.  S    Extract  of  Buttemut. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  JugUuu  dnerta, 
in  coarse  powder,  in  the  manner  direeted  for  extraet  of  gentian.  (See  Ex- 
traetutn  Crentianx.) 

Most  of  this  extraet  kept  in  the  shops  is  prepared  by  the  eonntry  people, 
who  are  said  to  use  the  bark  of  the  branches,  and  even  the  branches  tlient- 
aelves,  instead  of  the  inn«r  bark  of  the  root,  as  direeted  by  the  Pharmac»» 
pceia.    The  hsat  is  also  improperly  regniated,  being  appli«d  too  vigorously. 
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or  continued  too  long,  «o  that  the  préparation  n  oAen  injnred.  That  it 
should  hâve  proved  uneerlain  in  the  hands  of  many  physicians  is,  tlierefore, 
not  a  matter  of  surprise.  It  should  always  be  prepared  by  the  apotheeary. 
and  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  gathered  in  May  or  June. 

The  extract  of  buttemut  is  of  a  black  colour,  sweetish  odour,  and  bitter 
astringent  taste.  In  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  it  acte  as  a  mild 
cathartic.     (See  Juglan»,)  W. 

EXTRACTUM  KRAMERI^.  U.S.,  Ed.  Extract  of  Jiha- 
tany. 

This  is  prepared  from  Rhatany,  in  coarse  powder  (U.S.)<  or  in  mode- 
rately  âne  povder  {Ed.),  in  the  manner  directed  for  extract  of  gentian.  (See 
Extraclum  GerUianx.) 

In  selecting  a  process  for  the  préparation  of  this  new  officinal,  it  was 
undoubtedly  wise  to  adopt  the  mode  of  displacement,  wiih  cold  water  as  the 
menstmum.  (See  pages  419  and  420.)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
snccess  of  this  process,  that  tlie  root  should  be  well  and  uniformly  com' 
minnted;  and  the  "  moderately  fine  powder"  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
posia  is,  therefore,  préférable  to  the  "coarse  powder"  of  onr  own.  The 
wood  of  the  root  yielded  to  Mr.  Procter  only  6-8  per  cent,  of  extract,  while 
the  bark  separated  from  the  wood  yielded  33  per  cent.  As  ihe  wood  is  of 
difficult  pulverization,  the  inference  is  obvious,  that,  in  powdering  the  roots, 
the  ligneous  portion  migbt  be  rejeeted  with  advantage.  {Am.  Joum.  of 
Pharm.,  xiv.  270.)  As  a  prolonged  exposure  of  the  infusion  to  the  air  is 
attended  with  the  absorption  of  oxygea,  and  the  production  of  insoluble 
apothème,  it  is  désirable  that  the  evaporation  should  be  conducted  rapidly  or 
in  a  vacuum.  There  scarcely  appears  to  be  occasion,  in  the  case  of  rha- 
'tany,  for  heating  and  filtaring  the  infusion  before  eraporation,  the  only  use 
of  which  would  be  to  get  rid  of  albumen,  which  is  not  among  the  recognised 
ingrédients  of  rhatany. 

Very  inferior  extracts  of  rhatany  are  often  found  in  the  shops.  Such  is 
the  South  American  extract,  which  is  occasionally  imported.  As  the  pro- 
duct  obtained  by  décoction  is  greater  than  that  aSbrded  by  the  officinal  plan, 
the  temptation  to  substitute  the  former  is  not  always  resisted,  althoagh  it  bas 
been  shown  to  cootain  nearly  50  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter.  A  substance 
was  shown  us  by  a  respectable  apotheeary  of  this  city,  said  to  hâve  been 
imported  as  extract  of  rhatany  from  Europe,  which  was  nearly  tasteless, 
and  was  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  the  dried  coaguiated  matter  of  old  tine- 
tnre  of  kino. 

Extract  of  rhatany  should  hâve  a  reddish-brown  colonr,  a  smooth  shining 
fracture,  and  a  very  astringent  taste  ;  and  should  be  almost  entirely  soluble  in 
water.  Its  virtues  may  b«  considered  as  in  proportion  to  its  solubility.  It 
is  much  used  for  ail  the  purpoees  for  which  the  astringent  extrects  are  em- 
ployed.     The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

Off.Prep.  Syrupus  Krameri»,  O.S.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  LACTUC^.  Lond.     Extract  of  Letttice. 

This  extract  is  prepared  by  the  London  VoUe^^e  from  fresh  Lettuoe  leaves 
in  the  same  manner  as  exiract  of  aconite.  (See  Extraclum  Aeoniti.) 

The  extract  of  lettuce  has  been  retained  by  the  London  Collège,  though 
the  lettuce  itself  from  which  it  is  prepared  has  been  rejeeted.  Its  daims  to 
favonrable  notice  are  at  least  very  questionable.  Consisting  chiefly  of  the 
common  sap  of  the  plant,  which  is  inert.  wilh  a  variable,  bot  always  small 
proportion  of  the  milky  sécrétion,  on  which  the  activity  of  lettuce  deptod»» 
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tt  i«  at  best  a  feeUe  and  nncertain  préparation.     Lactncarinm  possesses  ail 
tu  virlaes,  with  more  strength  and  uniformitjr  of  action.     The  dose  of  the 
'  extract  is  firom  five  to  fifteen  grains.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  NUCIS  VOMIC^.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Extract 
of  Nux  Fbmica. 

"  Take  of  Nux  Vomica  a  pound}  Alcofaol  a  tv^dent  quantity.  Expose 
tiie  Nux  Vomica  to  steam  till  it  is  softened  ;  then,  having  sliced  and  dried  it, 
grind  it  into  powder.     Introduce  it  into  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and 

E>ar  Alcohol  npon  it  gradually  until  the  liquld  passes  without  bitterness. 
istil  off  the  grealer  partof  the  alcohol  from  the  filtered  liquor,  and  evaporate 
the  residue  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  treats  the  Nux  Vomica  in  the  same  maoner, 
grinding  it  to  powder  in  a  coffee-mill  ;  then  exhausts  it  with  rectified  spirit, 
either  by  percolation  or  repeated  décoction  ;  and  complètes  the  process  as 
above  directed. 

"Take  of  Nux  Vomica,  rasped,  eight  ounces}  Proof  Spirit  Iwo  pinl». 
Digest  in  a  close  vessei  for  tbree  days  ;  filter  the  liquor,  and  express  the 
remaiader  by  a  press.  Add  to  the  residue  one  piiit  and  a  half  of  Proof 
Spirit,  digest  for  three  days,  and  express.  Mix  the  liquors,  and  haviog  re- 
duced  them  by  distillation  to  one-fourth,  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence." 
Dta. 

This  extract  is  an  active  préparation  of  nux  vomica,  though  not  always 
of  uniform  strength,  owing  to  the  variable  proportion  of  strychnia  in  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  prepared.  M.  Recluz  obtained  from  sixteen 
ounees  of  nux  vomica,  the  average  product  of  one  ounce  and  a  qi^arter. 
The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  haif  a  grain  to  two  grains,  to  be  repeated 
tbree  time?  a  day.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  OPII.  Ed.  Extractum  Opii  Pubificatum. 
Lond.    ExTRACTUM  Opii  Aquosum.  Dub.     Extract  of  Opium. 

"Take  of  Opium  one  pound;  Vfnleifve  pints  [Impérial  measnre}. 
Cnt  the  Opium  into  small  fragments,  macerate  it  for  twenty-fonr  honrs  m 
a  pint  of  Water,  break  down  the  fragments  with  the  hand  ;  express  the 
liquid  with  pretty  strong  pressure;  break  down  the  residuum  again  in 
another  pint  of  the  Water,  let  it  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  express 
the  liquid  ;  repeat  the  macération  and  expression  in  the  same  way  till  the 
water  is  ali  used.  Filter  the  successive  infusions  as  they  are  made,  passing 
them  ihroogh  the  same  filter  ;  unité  and  evaporate  them  in  the  vapour-bath 
to  the  due  consistence."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Opium,  sliced,  twenty  ouneetg  Distilled  Water  a  gallon  [Impe- 
rial  measurel).  Add  a  little  of  the  Water  to  the  Opium,  and  macerate  for 
twelve  hours  that  it  may  become  soft  ;  then,  adding  gradually  the  remainder 
of  the  Water,  rub  them  until  they  are  thoroughiy  mixed,  and  set  the  mixture 
by  that  the  dregs  may  subside  ;  lastly,  strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Opium,  sliced,  ttoo  ounees;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Rub  the 
Opium  with  the  Water  for  ten  minutes,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  pour  off 
the  liquor.  Triturate  the  remainiog  Opium  with  an  equal  quantity  of  boil- 
ing Water,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  pour  off  the  liquor  as  before. 
Bepeat  the  trituration  a  third  time  ;  then  mix  the  liquors,  and  expose  the 
mixture  to  the  air  for  two  days  in  an  open  vessei.  Lastly,  filter  ihrough 
iinen,  and  evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  slowly  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract." Dub. 
'     Of  thèse  processes,  that  of  the  Edinburgh  or  Dublin  Collège  should  be 
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preferred.  But  w«  «ui  diecover  ao  adTaolage  whioh  eilh«r  piepantien  Jms 
over  opium  ilself.  Tboagfa  ihe  d«M  aajr  be  oomewhat  ■maller,  yet  U»t  ef 
opium  !■  sufficiently  smail  ;  and,  if  there  be  mny  distinel  principie  in  this 
dnig  which  modifies  in  an  unpkajsant  manoer  tbe  action  of  the  morphia,  it 
is  not  left  behind  in  tfae  préparation  of  the  wateiy  extract.  Nor  has  this 
préparation  the  advantage  of  greater  uniformity  ;  as  the  gom,  extractive,  tus,, 
taken  up  by  the  water,  bear  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  anodyne  principie. 
It  is  highiy  probable,  moreover,  tbat  the  opium  is  not  completely  exhausted 
by  «ither  process.  It  certainly  is  not  by  that  of  the  London  Collège  ;  for 
morphia  may  be  extracted  from  the  residuum  of  the  opération.  (Brandt.) 
In  the  préparation,  therefore,  of  the  extract  of  opium,  there  is  a  loss  of  time 
and  of  active  matter,  without  any  equiTalent  gain  ;  and  there  is  tbe  further 
disadvantage  that,  as  the  extract  does  not  possess  eqnally  with  opium  those 
external  charaeters  by  which  ils  quality  may  be  decided,  it  is  more  Itable 
to  adultération.  We  should,  therefore,  in  every  instance,  prefer  oprom  to 
the  eztract  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  former  should  be  selected  of  good 
quality,  and  should  be  freed  from  ail  adhering  extraneoas  matters. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  stimnlating  and  unpleasant  effeets  of  opium 
tre  owing  to  the  narcotina,  it  has  been  proposed  to  separate  this  principie  by 
submitting  the  extract  to  the  opération  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  narco- 
tina and  leaves  the  morphia  with  the  other  iogr^dieirts.  Robiquet  employed 
cold  ether  ;  but  M.  Dublanc,  convinced  tliat  the  whole  of  the  narcotina  was 
not  thus  extracted,  proposed  the  foUowing  plan.  "Take  of  watery  extract 
of  opium  16  ounces;  dissolve  it  in  8  ounces  of  distlHed  water;  introduce 
the  solution  into  the  water-bath  of  a  still  ;  pour  npon  it  104  ounces  of  pure 
ethe»;  distii  off  24  ounces  of  the  ether;  take  apart  the  apparatus  and  decant 
the  ether  which  floals  on  the  top  of  the  extract  ;  wash  the  latter  whiie  hot 
with  the  distilled  ether  ;  concentrate  the  residual  matter,  dissolve  it  in  dis- 
tilled  water,  filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  conststenoe."  It 
is  very  doubtfal,  however,  whether  any  nsefiil  end  is  gained  by  this  expen- 
aire  opération,  as  it  is  not  by  any  means  conclusively  settled  tifiat  narcotina 
does  in  foet  prodoce  the  nnpieasant  effects  which  hâve  been  attriboted  to  it; 
cad  even  admitting  tbe  fact,  the  préparations  of  morphia,  which  are  of  uoi- 
fom  sireagth,  are  greatly  préférable  to  the  denareotixed  extract. 

The  dose  of  the  extraet  of  opium  prepared  by  the  Edinborgh  or  DnUin 
process  is  about  one-half  that  of  opium  itself.  The  London  extcact,  accord- 
ing  to  Brande,  is  never  étranger,  «nd  is  soraetimes  weaker  tfaan  opium. 
Këckiz  obtaiaed  from  sixteen  ounœs  of  opium  «n  average  prodasot  of  nine 
ounces  by  hot  water  and  six  by  cold. 

Cfff.  Pnp.  Vinnm  Opii,  Loni.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  PAPA  VERTS.  Lond.,  Ed.    Extract  ofPoppV- 

♦•  Take  of  Poppy  fcapsules],  freed  from  their  seeds,  and  bruised,  fifltm 
ounces;  Boiling  Uistilled  Water  a  gallon  [[Impérial  measure].  Macerate 
for  twenty-four  honrs,  then  boil  down  to  four  pints,  strain  the  liqnor  while 
hot,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistenoe."  Lond. 

The  Edinbnrgh  process  corresponds  closely  with  tbe  above;  boiling 
water  simply,  instead  of  boiling  distilled  water  being  employed,  and  evapo- 
ration  over  the  vapour-bath  directed. 

Mr.  Brande  observes  in  relation  to  this  extract,  that  if  prepared  over  the 
open  fire  it  is  often  néarly  inert.  He  states,  moreover,  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
of  a  troublesome  consistence,  too  bard  to  be  fornaed  into  pilla,  and  toc  tough 
to  be  pulverized  ;  and  advises  that  it  should  always  be  carefully  dried  tiil  |t 
becomes  sufficieiUly  biittle  to  admit  of  being  reduced  to  powder.     Ooe  cwU 
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oT  ÛM  eapmile*,  withotitthe  seeds,  yieidi,  Mseosding  M  (hia  aa(6or,  âi«  «ve- 
nge prodnct  of  8S  pounds  of  extraet. 

Thw  prepuadoB  w  litde  a«ed  in  tl\e  United  Statee.  It  penetaee  the  vir^ 
taes  of  opinn,  bat  is  mueh  inferior  asd  lésa  aniform  ia  atreBgtb.  The 
doae  ia  ftoan  fire  to  len  graiaa.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  PAREIR^.  Lorui.,  Ed.  Extract  qf  Partira 
Brava. 

Thia  ia  prepared  by  the  London  CoUtgt  from  braiied  Pareira  Brava  ia 
the  manner  directed  for  extraet  of  genlian.     (See  Extraction  GetUi0nii.\ 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  the  root  to  be  eut  into  amali  ehipa,  dried  ■ 
thoroughly  with  a  gentlelieat,  thea  reduced  to  a  moderately  fine  powder,  and 
tieated  aa  directed  for  the  extract  of  gentian. 

The  doae  ia  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  PODOPHYLLI,   U.S.    Extraet  of  Mày-apple. 

Thia  ia- prepared  from  the  root  of  Podopfn/Hum  peltatum,  in  eoeirse  pow-  ' 
der,  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  extract  of  Pemvian  baric.    (See  Ei^ae- 
tum  Cmehonm.) 

Itia  poaaeaaedof  the  pnrntiTe  propertiea  of  the  root,  andimay  be  given 
in  the  doae  of  from  five  to  fiiteen  graina,  bnt  ia  littleemployed.  It  might  be 
tobatitated  in  ail  cases  for  the  extract  of  jalap.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  QUASSIiE.  U.S.,  Ed.    Extract  of  Quassia. 

Thia  is  prepared,  accordiug  to  the  U.  S<  Pharmacopceia,  from  the  rasp- 
inis  of  Quaasu,  in  Ae  manner  directed  for  the  eztiaot  of  gentian.  (Se* 
Éetraetum  Oentiame.) 

The  Edinburgh  CoUege  prépares  itby  cutting  the  quassiaùlo  small  chipa, 
drying  it  thoroaghly  with  a  gentle  beat,  reducing  it  to  a  moderately  fine 
powder,  and  proœeding  aa  directed  for  the  extract  of  gentiam 

Aecording  to  M.  Reclua,  aixteen  ooncea  of  qaassia  yieidi  by  infusion  in 
vater  aeven  drachme  of  extract  ;  by  macération  in  alcohol  of  19*  Banmé, 
two  onneea  five  drachme  and  a  half.    The  difl^rence  between  thèse  quan- 
tities  ia  ao  great  that  we  suspect  some  mistake  in  the  table  of  the  Diction-  ' 
naire  des  Drogues  from  whiofa  vre  qnote. 

The  extraet  of  quassia  is  dark-brown  or  black,  and  exceaaWely  bitter.  It 
b  apt  to  become  dry  and  dispoaed  to  crumble  by  time.  Il  concentrâtes  a 
peater  amoont-  of  tonic  power  within  a  given  weight  than  any  other  extraet 
of  the  simple  bitters;  and  roay,  therefore,  be  given  with  great  advantage  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  désirable  to  admioister  this  class  of  subttaocea  in  aa 
small  a  bulk,  and  with  as  litde  inoonvenience  to  the  patient  aa  possible. 
The  dose  is  about  five  grains,  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  QUERCÛ9.  Dui.    Extraet  of  Oak  Bark. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  Quereus  Bolmr,  aecording  to  the 
gâterai  formnla  given  by  the  Doblin  CoUegefbr  the  préparation  of  the  ti'mp/e 
txtratts.  (See  page  038.^ 

The  Dublin  Culege  alone  orders  this  piepantionv  whieh  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  quite  aupernuons.    The  dose  ia  from  ten  g^raina  to  a  diachm.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  RKEI.  Ltmd.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Extraet  ofRhubarb. 

"Take  of  Rhnbarb,  in  powder,  J^en  ounee»;  Proof  Spirita  pùtt  [Im- 
périal meaanre];  Distilled  Water  seven  pinte  [Im^.  meas.^.     Macerate  for  ' 
fixir  days  with  a  gentie  beat,  then  strain,  and  aet  tbe  liquor  by  that  the  drega 
may  aobside.    Pour  off  the  olear  liqnor,  and  evaporate  it  to  tbe  preper  con- 
nstence.'*  Lond. 
81 
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The  ûabUn  (^^"^^^  emidoja  a  paund  of  Rhabaib,  a  pint  of  Proof  Spjiit,  ■ 
and  tevenpints  of  Water:  and  proce«da  aa  abore. 

"  Take  of  Rfaabarb  one  paund}  Wauir  Jive  pnti  [Imp.  iDeaa.3  ;  eut  th« 
Rbabarb  into  small  fragmenta,  macerate  it  for  twaity-foar  heura  in  ihrae  ■ 
pints  of  the  Water,  filler  the  liquor  tfaroagh  a  cloth,  and  expretae  it  with  the  • 
hands  or  otherwise  moderately  ;  macecate  the  reaiduum  with  the  reat  of  the 
Wïter  fortweWe  hoara  atleast,  filter  the  liquor  with  the  aame  doth  as  before, 
and  expresa  the  reaiduum  atrongly.    The  iiquors,  filtered  agaia  if  necesaary, 
are  then  to  be  e?aporated  together  to  t  proper  consiatence  in  the  vapour-badi. 
The  extract,  however,  is  obuined  of  finer  quality  by  evaporation  in  a  Tacuum  ' 
wkli  a  gentle  beat."  Ed. 

Rhubarb  yields  ail  ita  active  matter  to  water  and  aleohol;  bot,  nnlecs  Ibe  ' 
evaporation  is  performed  with  great  care  and  with  a  very  moderate  beat,  it  ' 
is  certain  that  the  purgative  principle  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  injored 
or  disaipaied  in  the  process  ;  and  the  exiraet  may  thus  beeome  even  less 
efficient  ihan  the  root.    Àmong  otber  conséquences  which  reault  from  the 
boiling  température,  is  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  the  tannin  and . 
•tarch,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  upon  its  précipitation  probaUy  . 
carnes  with  it  a  portion  of  Ae  purgative  principle.     Tbere  is,  moreover, 
reason  to  believe  that  this  principle  is  volatilizable  by  beat,  and  that  a  por* 
tion  of  it  escapea  with  the  vapour.     This  extraet  may,  therefore,  be  veiy 
well  dispensed  with.    It  is  not  directed  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia. 
The  only  advantage,  if  any,  which  it  possesses  over  powdered  rhubarb  i*, 
that  it  may  be  given  in  solution  ;  and  the  same  object  may  be  aceomplisbed 
by  employing  die  root  itself  in  the  state  of  infusion.    The  dose  of  the  extract 
is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

Off.  Prep.  FihilB  Rhei  et  Ferri,  Ed.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  RUT^.  Dub.    Extract  qf  Rue. 

This  is  prepared  by  the  Dublin  Collège  from  the  herb,  in  the  maoner 
directed  for  the  préparation  of  the  simple  extracts.  (See  page  938.) 

The  volatile  oil,  npon  which  the  stimulant  and  antiapasmodic  propertias  i 
of  rue  dépend)  >•  driven  off  in  the  préparation  of  the  extract,  which,  there- 
fore, answera  no  otber  purpose  than  that  of  a  bitter  tonic  ;  and  even  in  this  i 
respect  is  inferior  to  the  oiher  bitter  extracts.    It  is  not  used  in  this  coao- 
try.     The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  W. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  SAMBUCI.  Dub.    Inapissated  Juice  of 
Elder. 

This  is  prepared  by  the  Dublin  Collège  from  fresh  ripe  elder  bernes 
in  the  same  manner  witb  the  inapissated  juice  of  aconite.    (See  Extroctum .. 
Aeoniti.) 

The  elder  beiiriBa  employed  in  Europe  ate  those  of  the  Sambueui  t»- 
gra  s  but  the  berries  of  tîte  Sambueui  (kmaderuit,  whloh  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  will  answer  equally  well.     For  the  uses  of  this  extitet  the  reader  ' 
is  referred  to  the  article  Sambueua  in  the  Materia  Medica.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  SARSAPARILLiE.  U.  S.,  Dub.  Exthactum 
SARZiE.  Lond.    Extraet  of  Sarsaparilla. 

The  U.S.  Pharmacopceia  prépares  thn  extract  from  Sarsaparilla,  ia 
eoarae  pewder,  in  the  manner  directed  for  aloobolic  extract  of  aoanito» 
(See  Extraetum  Aeoniti  AleohoHeum.) 

"  Take  of  Sarsapurilla  root,  sUced,  a  pound;  BoUing  Water  «  g<^ 
^  Bfacerate  for  twen^r-four  honra,  and  boil  down  to  four  pints  ;  then  straia  > 
-  the  liquor  while  bot,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence."  Dub. 
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The  Lmdon  Cttttge  ««pares  the  «xtraet  ift  the  msAner  ^irected  for 
■extnict  of  genikn.  (See  Extractum  Geniitttue.) 

The  eztraet  prepared  according  to  the  London  and  Dublin  processes  eaa 

■  bave  Ktde  or  no  effect  npon  the  System;  as  the  active  matter  of  sarsaparinais 
eitherdestroyed  by  chemical  change  or  driven  off  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
Besides,  it  appears  from  the  ezperiments  of  Hancock  and  others,  that  water, 
tmlesa  in  yery  large  prpportioo,  is  incapable  of  exhansting  the  root;  and 

'  wasie  wonld  be  incnrred,  even  admitting  that  the  extract  possessed  soffle 
'efficiency.     Very  différent  qnantities   heve   been  obtained    from  différent 

▼arieties  of  sarsaparilla,  and  even  from  différent  parcels  of  the  same  variety  ; 
'bot  as  the  matter  taken  np  by  boiling  water  consists  chiefly  of  starch,  no  ib- 

ference  as  to  the  relative  vaine  of  any  particular  spécimen  of  the  root,  can  be 
-drawn  from  a  Knowledge  of  ihe  quantity  of  extract  which  it  is  capable  of 

«ffording.    From  ten  grains  to  a  drachm  of  this  préparation  may  be  givea 

■  for  a  dose. 

The  tpirituous  txtraet  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  which  is  the  same 
«B  that  of  the  French  Codex,  eontains  the  active  matter  of  the  root.  Di- 
luted  alcobol  extracts  ail  the  virtnes  of  sarsaparilla,  leaving  the  inert  feeola 

.  which  enenmbers  the  extract  obtained  by  décoction  ;  while  the  teroperatare 
reqnisite  for  the  concentration  of  the  tincture  is  insufficient  to  destroy  the 
active  principie.     M.  Beral  obtained  from  32  ounces  of  sarsaparilla  about 

'  4  onnces  of  extract  by  macération  with  diluted  alcohol.  As  the  product  of 
this  opération  is  abont  one-eighth  of  the  sarsaparilla  employed,  a  drachm 
of  the  extract  represents  an  ounce  of  the  root  From  ten  to  twenty  grains 
of  it  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  We  hâve  ascertained  by 
adual  observation  that  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  acrid  taste  of  sarsa- 
parilla. W. 

EXTRACTUM    SARSAPARILLA    FLUIDUM.  i)Mi.     E*- 

■  TiLàCTOM  Sabzx  Fluidum.  Ed.    Fluid  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla. 

"  Take  of  Sarza  in  chips  one  pound;  Boiling  Water  sixpinis  [Impérial 
measare3.  Digest  the  root  for  two  hours  in  foar  pints  of  the  Water;  take 
it  ont,  bmise  it,  replace  it,  and  boil  ht  two  hours;  filter  and  squeeze  ont  the 
liqnid  ;  boil  the  residunm  in  the  remaining  two  pints  of  Water,  and  filter  and 
sqneeze  out  this  liqnor  aiso;  evaporate  the  united  liquors  to  the  consistence 
of  thin  sjrrop;  add,  wben  the  product  is  cool,  as  much  Rectified  Spirit  as 

■  will  make  in  ail  sixteen  flnidounces.  Filter.  This  flnid  extract  may  be 
■SffOBiatized  with  volatile  oils  or  warm  aromatics."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  the  Root  of  Sarsaparilla,  eliced,  a  pound;  Water  twelve  pinta, 
Boil  them  together  for  an  hour,  and  pour  off  the  liqnor;  then  add  twelve 
pints  of  W4ter,  and  boil  and  decant  as  before.  Express  the  liquor  strongly 
from  the  residuary  matter,  and,  having  mixed  the  décoctions,  set  the  mtz- 
tore  1^  that  the  dregs  may  subside;  then  evaporate  by  continned  boiling  to 
thirty  ounces  QfluidouDCes3,  and  add  two  onnces  [flnidounces^  of  Rectified 
Spirit"  Did). 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  thèse  processes  are  not  more  in  conforroity  with 

'onr  présent  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  pharmaceutical  management  of 
sarsaparilla.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  as  to  the  almost  total 
inefficwncy  of  the  flnid  extraet  of  the  Edinbnrgh  and  Dublin  Collèges. 
We  should  ourselves  prefer  the  solid  extract,  prepared  according  to  the  U.  S. 
formula,  to  any  eoneentrated  liquid  préparation  ;  as  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  active  principie  is  held  in  solution  by  a  very  small  proportion  of  water, 

.and  if  it  be  merely  snspended,  there  may  be  a  risk  that  due  agitation  may 
DOt  always  be  practised  in  dispensing  and  administering  the  medicine.     Bot 
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if  the  popnlar  iaoUastibn  to  Mm  modeof  prepatatma  nnst  be  gntifitd,  we 
should  give  a  decided  préférence  to  the  fbliowug  formola  of  WUltam  Hodg^ 

,  aon,  Jan.,  over  any  other  whioh  we  bave  seeo. 

"  Take  of  SaraaparilU  Root,  bruiaed,  sixteen  ounees;  Liqnorice  Root, 

.  bmiaed,  Guaiacam  Wood,  rasp^l,  Bark  of  Sassafras  Root,  eaoh,  tteo  oxmcf; 
Mezereon  tix  draehau;  Dilnted  Alcohol  àght  pùUt.  Diomt  for  fonrtecn 
days  at  a  common  température;  then  strain,  ezpresaj  and  uter.  Evapoiate 
the  tinctore  ia  a  water-bath  to  twelve  fluidonnoea;  then  add  eight  oonoea^f 
white  sugar,  and  rvmoTe  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  tlie  sogvr  is  dissolred." 
{Joum.  ofthe  PML  CoUege  of  Pharm.,  ii.  285.) 

Mr.  Hodgson  observes  that,  duriog  the  proeess,  a  small  qnantitjr  of  resm 
séparâtes,  and  adhères  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  apparently  derÏTod  from  tfae 

:  guaiacum  wood.     The  adrantages  of  this  proeess  are,  that  hj  means  of  the 

.  alcohol  ail  the  virtoes  of  the  root  are  extracted,  while  the  low  température 
required  in  its  evaporation  is  not  safficient  to  impair  thèse  virtues.  The  pic- 
paration  bas  been  used  ia  Philadelphia  with  great  apparent  benefit  in 
Mcondary  ayphilis.  The  dose  is  a  fluidraohm,  équivalent  to  a  draohm  of  the 
root,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  rive  RESINA  SCAMMONII.  Ed.  Extraet  or 
Serin  of  Scammony. 

"  Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  Scammony  in  fine  powder;  boil  it  in 
successive  portions  of  Proof  Spirit  till  the  Spirit  ceases  to  dissolve  any  thing; 
filter;  distil  the  liquid  till  little  but  water  passes  over.  Then  pour  away  the 
watery  solution  from  the  resin  at  the  bottom  ;  agitate  the  resin  with  succes- 
sive portions  of  boiling  water  till  it  is  well  Washed  ;  and  lastly,  drj  it  at  a 
température  not  exceeding  240°."  Ed. 

The  only  advantage  of  this  proeess  is  that  it  séparâtes  the  active  matter 
■of  scammony  from  the  irapurities  with  which  the  drog  is  almost  alwajrs 
adulterated.  Whea  pare  virgin  scammony  can  be  prooired  the  extract  is 
nnnecessary.  Prepered  acoording  to  the  above  proeess,  tbe  resin  is  of  a 
.dirty  greenish-brown  colour,  with  a  feeble  odour  and  taate  of  scammony,  and 
is  very  soluble  in  ether,  eleohol,  and  boiling  proof  spirit  Wben  pnrified 
with  animal  obarooal  it  bas  a  pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  is  without 
odour  or  taste;  but  retains  its  purgative  property.  When  mbbed  with  un» 
skimmed  milk  it  f<»ms  a  oniform  emnlsion.uBdistingunhable  from  rieh  milk 
itself.  This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  administration.  The  -resin  shoold 
always  be  giren  either  rubbed  up  with  some  mild  powder,  or  in  emuUiaa. 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  twelve  grains. 

Off.Frep.  Mistura  Scammonii,  2^(f.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  SPARTII  SCOPARII.  Duh.  Extract  of  Broom 
Tops. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  tops  of  the  Cytina  Seoparius,  accordîng  to  the 
gênerai  formula  of  the  Jhtblin  Collège  for  the  préparation  of  their  simple 
extracts.  (See  page  033.) 

It  has  laxative  and  diuretic  properties;  bnt  is  not  employed  in  this  conntry, 
and  seldom  in  Europe.     The  dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.   ^• 

EXTRACTUM  STRAMONII  FOLIORUM.  U.  &  Extraci  <f 
Stramoniutn  Leaves. 

"  Take  of  Stramoniom  Leaves  a  pound.  Braise  tbem  in  a  stone  mortaf. 
.■prinkling  on  them  a  ViVÙb  water  ;  then  express  the  joioe,  and,  having  heat^ 
it  to  the  l^ing  point,  strain  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistence."  f^'"' 
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°  Lîke  ail  the  other  inspissated  narcotic  juices,  this  is  an  nncertain  preparfe- 

'  tion,  varying  in  iitrength  according  to  the  care  uaed  in  eonducting  the  prO- 
cess,  and  the  aeason  at  which  the  leares  are  coUected.  The  reader  will  find 
•t  page  933,  and  in  the  preliminary  observations  on  the  Eztracis,  some 

'  gênerai  raies  which  wiU  be  found  nseful  in  eonducting  this  process,  and  ail 
those  of  which  it  is  the  officinal  type.     The  insoluble  matter  separated  froin 

'  the  expressed  jaice  by  filtering,  and  that  coagulated  by  beat,  niay  be  advan- 
tageously  rejected;  as,  according  to  the  oteervations  of  MM.  Solon  and 

'  Soobeiran,  they  are  nearly  or  quite  inert.  M.  Recinz  obtained  half  an  otince 
of  the  extract  from  sixteen  ounces  of  the  leaves.  The  dose  is  a  grain  night 
and  morning,  to  be  gradually  increased  till  it  afiects  the  System.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  STRAMONII  SEMINIS.  U.S.  Extbactum 
Stbamonii.  Lond.,  Ed.,Dub.    Extract  0/  Stramonium  Seed. 

"  Take  of  Stramoniam  Seed,  ground  into  powder,  a  pound;  Dilnted 
Aicohol  a  su^îcient  quantity.  Having  nibbed  the  powder  with  hidf  a  pint 
of  Diluted  Aloohol,  introdoce  the  mizUue  into  an  apparatns  for  disptacement, 
and  pour  apon  it  gradually  Diluted  AlcohoI  till  the  liquid  passes  colourlew. 
Disiil  off  the  AlcohoI  from  the  filtered  liqnor,  and  evaporate  the  residue  lo 
the  proper  consisience."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Seeds  of  Stramonium  ont/  convenient  quantity f  grind  them 
well  in  a  coffee-mill.  Rub  the  powder  inio  a  thick  mass  with  Proof  Spirit; 
int  the  pnlp  into  t  peroolator,  and  transmit  Proof  Spirit  till  it  passes  coloor- 
éss  ;  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  what  remains  in  the  vaponr-bath  to  a 
proper  consistence."  £d. 

"Take  of  Stramonium  seeis  J^een  ounces;  Boiling  Distilled  Water  a 
gallon  [[Impérial  measnre^.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel 
near  the  fire  ;  then  take  ont  the  Seeds,  and,  after  having  bmised  them  in  a 
stone  mortar,  retnra  them  to  the  liqnor.  Boit  down  to  four  pints  |[Imp. 
measurej],  and  strain  the  décoction  white  hot.  Finally,  evaporate  to  the 
proper  consistence."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  gives  the  same  proc^M  aa  the  London  ;  bot  directs  a 
pound  of  the  seeds,  and  a  wine-gallon  of  undistilled  water. 

The  U.  S.  and  Edinbnrgh  processès,  which  may  be  considerëd  identical, 
'are  préférable  to  the  London  and  Dublin  ;  as  the  seeds  yield  their  virtues 
more  freely  to  spirit  than  to  water  alone.  According  to  the  table  of  Reelnz, 
sixteen  ounces  of  the  seeds  afford  two  ounces  and  two  drachras  of  extraet  by 
macération  in  diluted  aicohol,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half  by  décoction.  Th« 
doae  to  begin  whh  is  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain  twiee  a  day,  to  be  gradually 
■mcreased.  W. 

EXTRACTUM  TARAXACI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Dub.  Extract 
qfDandelion, 

This  is  prepared,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  from  the  fresh 
bruised  root  of  the  Leontodon  Taraxacum,  in  the  manner  directed  for  ex- 
tract of  logwood.  (See  Extractum  HsematoxyU.) 

The  London  Collège  prépares  it  in  the  manner  directed  for  extract  of 
gentian  (see  Extractum  Gentianse);  the  Edinburgh,  from  a  pound  of  the 
fresh  root  and  a  gallon  flmperial  measurel  of  boiling  water,  as  directed  for 
the  extract  of  poppy  heads  (see  ExtractumPapaveris).  The  Dublin  Collège 
eoiploys  both  the  herb  and  root,  and  proceeds  according  to  the  gênerai  for- 
mula (or  the  simple  extracts.  (See  page  933.) 

This  extract  is  undoubtedly  stronger,  prepared  from  the  root  alone  than 
from  the  wfaoie  plant.    Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  indifférence  at  what  season  the 
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mot  majr  be  coUeeted.  The  jaice  obtainad  from  it  bjr  expresiioa  in  the 
spring  u  thia,  watery,  and  of  feeble  flavour;  in  the  latter  part  of  aommer, 
and  in  autumn,  thick,  opaque,  cream-coloured,  rery  bitter,  and  abundaiU, 
amounting  to  oae-third  or  one-half  the  weight  of  tbe  root.  It  may  be  col- 
lected  in  Auguat,  and  afterwards  until  severe  froat  According  to  Mr.  Sqnire» 
froit  has  the  effectof  diminiahing  the  bitternesa,  and  increasing  the  sweetness 
of  the  growing  root.  It  ia  probable  that  an  extraot  prepared  by  the  inapisaa- 
tion  of  this  juice,  would  be  found  much  more  efficient  than  that  prepared  in 
the  usual  way  by  décoction.  The  inapiaaation  ahould  be  effected  by  ex- 
posing  the  juice  in  shallow  reaaela  to  a  current  of  warm  dry  air,  or  by  ev»- 
poration  in  a  Tacuorn,  and  ahould  not  be  nnnecesaarily  protracted.  Long 
exposure,  during  evaporation,  ia  said  to  cause  a  change  of  the  bitternesa  of 
the  jaice  into  sweetness,  which  is  a  sign  of  inferiority.  As  found  in  the 
ahopa.  the  extract  is  dark-colonred,  sweet,  and  in  ail  probability  nearly  inert. 
Mr.  Hoolton  took  more  than  an  onnce  of  it  in  a  day,  without  any  sensible 
effeou  (Houlton  and  Sqnire,  Phatm.  Joum.  and  Ttantact.,  i.  431.)     Mr. 

.Braode  atatea  that  one  cwt.  of  tbe  fresh  root  affords  from  twenty  to  twentj- 
fire  poandfl  of  extraet  by  décoction  in  water.     The  expresaed  juice  yields 

•  from  1 1  to  25  per  cent,  of  extraet,  the  greateat  product  being  obtained  in 
November,  and  tbe  leaat  in  April  and  May. 

This  extract  détériorâtes  by  keeping,  and  shonld,  therefore,  be  renewed 
annnally.  It  is  moet  conreniently  given  dissolved  in  cinnamon  or  miot 
water.    The  doae  is  from  t  acraple  to  a  draehm  three  timea  a  éay.  '   W. 

EXTRACTUM  VYM  URSI.  Lond.    Extract  qf  Uva  Ursi. 
The  London  Collège  prépares'  this  extract  in  the  manner  direoted  fôr 
extract  of  gentian.  (See  Èxlractrtm  Gentianœ.) 

The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains.  W. 

FERRUM. 

Préparations  qf  Iron. 

FEHIRI  ACETAS.  Dit*,   acétate  ofiron. 

**  TA»  of  Carbonate  of  Iron  one  part;  Aoetic  Aeid  six  paris.  Digest  fsr 
.  tbree  days  and  filter."  BtA. 

As  the  caibonate  of  iron  of  the  Dublin  Pfaarmaeopœia  (the  U.  S.  anbear- 
'  bonate  and  the  London  sesqnioxide)  consiaui  mainly  of  aesquioxide  of  iroa, 
aasociated  with  a  little  carbonate  of  protoxide,  it  is  évident  that  this  prépa- 
ration is  an  aqneous  solution  of  the  acétate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  contain- 
ing  a  small  proportion  of  the  acétate  of  the  protoxide.  Froi|i  comparative 
expérimenta  made  by  Dr.  Percerai,  of  Dublin,  it  was  found  that  of  ten  grains 
ef  the  following  ferroginous  préparations  digeated  in  two  drachms  of  acedc 
acid,  ap.gr.  1*065,  half  a  grain  was  dissolved  of  the  acales  of  iron,  one  and 
a  quarter  grains  of  the  red  oxide  (sesquioxide  obtained  by  strong  calcination), 
three  and  a  quarter  of  iron  /îlings,  and  the  whole  of  the  ao-called  carbonate. 
It  was  on  account  of  the  entire  solubility  of  the  latter  préparation  that  it  was 
selected  for  solution  in  the  acetic  acid. 

Properties,  8fC.  This  solution  has  a  deep-red  colour,  and  an  acid  and 
strongly  chalybeate  taste.  When  exponed  to  beat  it  yields  acetic  acid.  It 
possesses  the  gênerai  médical  properties  of  the  préparations  of  iron.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty-five  drops,  taken  in  water.  It  is  not  nsed  in  this 
eoantry.  B. 
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FBRRI  ACETATIS  TINCTURA.  Du*.  Tmeture  o/ Rectale 
qf  Iron. 

"  Take  of  Aoetate  of  Potassa  tvoo  parttf  Sidphate  of  Iron  one  part; 
Keetified  Spirit  tteenly-six  parts.  Rub  the  Acétate  of  Potassa  and  sul- 
phale  of  Iron  togethpr  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  until  they  nnite  into  a  mass. 
Dry  this  with  a  médium  beat,  and  tritnrate  it  with  the  Spirit.  Digest  the 
mixture  in  a  well  stopped  bottle  for  seren  days,  shaking  it  occasionally. 
Lastljr,  pour  off  the  tinctore  from  the  sédiment,  and  préserve  it  in  a  well 
•topped  bottle."  Dub. 

This  préparation  was  introdnced  into  the  Dnblin  Pharmacopœia  hy  Dr. 
PercevaL  In  the  process,  a  double  décomposition  takes  place  between  the 
salts  employed,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  acétate  of  iron  which  dis- 
solves in  t^  spirit,  and  sulphate  of  potassa  which  remains  behind,  heing 
ioselable  in  that  menstruum.  The  tincture  also  eontains  a  portion  of  acétate 
of  potassa;  more  of  this  sait  being  employed  than  is  necessary  to  décom- 
pose the  sulphate  of  iron. 

ProperHet.  This  tincture  is  a  transparent  liqnid,  of  a  deep  claret  colonr, 
and  strong  chalybeate  taste.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  yields  a  saline 
matter,  which  is  whitish  from  the  présence  of  acétate  of  potassa.  It  is  ex- 
tremely  liàble  ta  spontaheons  décomposition,  and  is  decomposed  by  the 
alkaliea  and  their  earbonates,  the  strong  acids,  and  astringent  vegetable  infu- 
sions. 

Médical  Propertîcs  and  Uses.  This  préparation  is  represented  to  be  an 
agreeable  chalybeate  ;  but  it  possesses  no  particnlar  virtue,  which  can  give 
it  any  advantage  over  other  medicines  of  the  same  class.  The  dose  is  from 
thirty  drops  to  a  teaspoonfttl,  mixed  with  water  or  some  other  convenient 
vehicle.  B. 

TINCTURA  ACETATIS  FERRI  CUM  ALCOHOL.  J)ui. 
Tincture  of  acétate  of  Iron  with  Jilcohol. 

«  Take  of  Snlj^te  of  Iron,  Acétate  of  Potassa,  escfa,  on  otmce;  Alcohol 
twopintt.  Bab  the  Acétate  of  Potassa  and  Solpiiate  of  Iron  togetber  in  an 
■earthenware  mortar,  until  they  unité  into  a  soft  mass;  tfaen  dry  this  with  a 
medism  beat,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  grown  cold  tritnrate  it  wilh  the  alcohol. 
Digest  the  mixtnre  in  a  well  stopped  bottle  for  twenty-fonr  hours,  shaking  it 
occasionally.  Lastly,  pour  off  (ne  clear  tincture  from  the  sédiment,  and  keep 
it  in  a  well  stopped  bottle."  Dub. 

This  fonnala  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  lait;  the  points  of  différence 
being  that  equal  weights  of  the  saline  matériels  are  employed,  and  the  raea- 
stranm  is  the  aleohol  of  the  Dublin  Collège,  and  not  rectjfied  spirit.  '  The 
doable  décomposition  takes  place  as  in  die  precediqg  préparation,  and  with 
tbe  same  results  ;  bnt  hère,  instead  of  there  being  an  excess  of  aeetate  «f 
potassa  to  enter  into  the  tinctore,  there  is  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  acétate  of  iron  forraed  is  a  mixture  of  the  acétates  of  the  protoxide  and 
•es^nioxide:  but  the  latter  only  is  soluble  in  the  strong  aleohol  of  the  Dublin 
CeUege.  Hence  this  tincture  may  be  viewed  as  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tbe 
acétate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  necessary  hère  not  to  confound  the 
Dnblin  "aleohol,"  which  has  the  sp.gr.  0-810  with  the  U.S.  "alcohol," 
which  corresponds  with  the  rectified  spirit  of  the  British  Collèges. 

This  préparation  is  stronger,  and  less  liable  to  spontaneons  décomposition 
than  the  preceding;  while  ils  sensible  and  médical  properties  are  nearly  tbe 
same.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  drops  to  a  teaspoonfnl.  A  âuidounce  of 
it,  wtien  evaporated,  yields  ten  grains  of  a  crimson-colonred  extraot,  which 
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at  fint  hu  the  eoasiateney  of  w«x,  bat  afterwardt,  wben  dried,  is  transpa- 
lent.  B. 

FERRI  CARBONAS  SACCHARATUM.  Ed.,  Saccharint  Ca^~ 
bonate  of  Iron. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  four  ounce*  ;  Carbonate  of  Soda /îoe  owncu; 
Pure  Bugsc  two  ounce»  ;  Water /our  ptn/«  [[Impérial  meaaorej.  Dissolve 
the  Sulphate  and  Carbonate,  each,  in  two  pints  of  the  water  ;  add  tbe  soln- 
tioDfl  and  iniz  them;  coUect  the  precipitaie  on  a  cloth  filter,  and  immediately 
wash  it  with  cold  water,  sqneeze  ont  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible,  ami 
without  delay  triturate  the  palp  which  remains  with  the  Sagar  previously  in 
finepowder.    Dry  the  mixture  at  a  température  not  much  above  120°."  Ed. 

When  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  mized 
together,  there  are  formed,  by  double  décomposition,  sulphate  of  soda  which 
Temains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  which  faits  as  a  pale- 
bluish  precipitate.  This  précipitais  begins  immediately  to  aller  in  nature  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and,  if  washed  and  dried  in  the  ordinary  way, 
becomes  sesquioxide  of  iron,  associated  with  a  small  quantity  of  tbe  carbo- 
nate of  the  protoxide  which  bas  escaped  change  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  eon- 
verted  into  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopaia.  (See  Ferri 
Subearboruu.)  As  the  préparations  of  iron  containing  the  protoxide  are  most 
esteemed,  the  change  which  this  precipitate  undergoes  was  always  matter  of 
regret,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  prereot  it.  Now  saccharine  nat- 
ter has  been  ascertained  to  possess  the  property  of  preventing  this  change, 
and  itB  power  is  brought  into  play,  in  the  préparation  under  considération, 
for  preventing  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  the  carbonate  as  first  precipilated 
from  passing  into  sesquioxide,  with  loss  of  carbonic  acid. 

Dr.  Becker,  a  German  physician,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use  of  sac- 
charine matter'  as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  a^orption  of  oxygen, 
and  the  idea  was  carried  ont  by  Klaner,  a  German  chemist,  who  first  made 
the  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron.  When  sagar  is  used  in  the  way  directed 
in  the  above  formula,  the  prévention  of  oxidation  is  not  complète  ;  for  an 
absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  to  a  partial  extent  during  the  waahing  and 
•qneexing  of  the  precipitate,  which  are  perforraed  before  the  admixtore  with 
thie  sugar.  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  jun.,  has  improved  the  formula,  by  mixing  the 
washM  precipitate,  without  being  sqneezed  in  a  cloth,  with  tbe  prescribed 
quantity  of  sugar,  first  made  into  a  thick  syrup,  and  gently  evaporaling  the 
mixture  to  dryness.  (Pharm.  Joum.  and  Tran*.,  iii.,  676.)  The  protection 
from  oxidation,  however,  is  much  more  complète,  when  tbe  materials  and 
product  of  this  prooess  are  maintained  eonstantly  in  contact  with  saccharine 
matter,  by  using  weak  symp  both  for  diesol ving  the  salts  and  for  washing  the 
precipitate,  afler  the  improved  method  of  Vallet,  of  Paris.  This  improved 
method  of  proceeding  is  adopted  for  forming  the  U.  S.  pills  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  or  Valiet's  ferruginous  pills.  (See  PUulx  Ferri  CarinmatU,  U.  S.) 

Saccharine  carbonate  of  iron  is  a  grayish-green  powder,  permanent  in  the 
air,  poasessing  a  sweet  and  strongly  chalybeate  tasie,  and  wholly  and  readily 
•oloble  in  muriatic  acid,  with  brisk  efiervescence.  Its  composition  is  not 
well  made  ont  Acitording  to  the  EMinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it  consists  of 
"  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  in  an  undetermined  state  of  eombination 
with  sugar  and  sesquioxide  of  iron."  Tbe  présence  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  is 
a  defect,  which  is  avoided  in  Valiet's  ferruginous  pills. 

Médical  Propertiea.  This  préparation  forma  an  excellent  cbalybeata, 
poaaessing  the  advantages  of  hnving  nearly  ail  the  iron  in  it  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  and  of  being  readily  soluble  in  acids.     It  is  much  more  active 
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■than  tlw  3iibcilw»Mte  of  iron,  wd  amt  be  nsed  in  a  aBaUcT  doaé;.    It  is; 

bowerer,  inferior  to  Vallet's  ferraginona  mass,  in  the  ptepwrstion  of  whioh 
-the  aoli-ozidatiBf  inflaence  of  saccharine  matter  is  moie  fuUy  ap|4ied.  Tbe 
'  dMe  of  the  •aecharine  cartionate  of  iron  is  {rom  fire  to  thhrty  grains  giran  ki 

tbe  fonn  of  piU. 

Q^.i>rip.  PilnkBFerriCarboBati8.iScf.  B. 

FERRI  ET  POTASSE  TARTRAS.  U.  S.  Fïrhi  Potassio- 
Tahtras.  Lond.  Fsrrum  Tastarizatum.  Ed.  Fsrri  Tartarum- 
J)u6'     Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Potassa.     Tartarized  Iron. 

"Take  of  Suboarbonate  of  Iron  thret  ounca;  Muriatic  Acid  ten  fluàd- 
ounett;  Solution  of  Potassa  Jive  pints  and  a  half;  Bitartrate  of  Potasaa 
«et;<n  ovnee»  and  a  half;  Disiilled  Water  a  gallon  and  a  half.  Miz  the 
Subcarbonate  of  Iron  with  the  Muriatic  Acid,  and  digest  for  two  hours; 
then  pour  the  solution  into  a  gallon  of  tbe  Distilled  water,  set  aside  for  an 
hour,  and  pour  off  the  supematant  liquor.  To  this  add  the  solution  of 
Potassa,  wash  tbe  precipitate  which  is  formed  frequently  with  water,  and, 
white  it  is  yet  moist,  miz  it  with  the  Bitartrate  of  Potassa  and  half  a  gallon 
of  the  Distilled  Water.  Keep  the  the  mixture  at  the  température  140°  for 
thirty  hours,  frequently  stirring  ;  then  filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  at  the  same  température,  to  drynesa."  V.  S. 

"Take  of  Sesquioxide  [Subcarbonate^  of  Iron  Ihree  ounces}  Hydro- 
ehloric  [Muriatic^]  Acid  haB"  a  pint  [Impérial  measure^  ;  Solution  of  Po- 
tassa four  pints  and  a  haiff  (|Imp.  meas.]  or  a  suffiàent  guaniity  ;  Bitartrate 
of  Potassa  eleven  ounces  and  a  half;  Solution  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  Am- 
monia  a  pint  [^Imp.  meas.1  or  a  sï^îeient  quantUy  ;  Distilled  Water  thne 
gallons  QImp.  meas.J.  Mix  the  Sesqnioxide  of  Iron  with  the  Acid,  and 
digest  for  two  hours  in  a  sand-balh.  To  thèse  add  two  gallons  of  tbe 
Water  and  set  aside  for  an  hour  ;  then  pour  off  the  svpernatant  liquor.  The 
Solution  of  Potassa  being  added,  wash  what  is  precipitated  frequendy  with 
water,  and,  while  moist,  boil  it  with  the  Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  previously 
mixed  with  a  gallon  of  the  Water.  If  the  liquor  should  be  acid  when  tried 
by  titmos,  drop  into  it  the  Solution  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  Aramonia  until  it 
is  saturated.  Lastly,  strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  with  a  gentle  heat, 
80  that  the  sait  roay  remain  dry."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron^ve  ounces;  Bitartrate  of  Potash^t;e  otmcts 
and  one  drachm;  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  in  fine  powder,  a  siffidency. 
Prépare  tlie  Rust  of  Iron  from  the  Sulphate  as  directed  onder  Ferrugo,  aod 
without  drying  it.  Mix  tbe  pulpy  mass  with  four  pints  [^impérial  measurej 
of  Water  ;  add  the  Bitartrate  ;  boil  tiil  the  Rust  of  Iron  is  dissolved  ;  let  the 
solution  cool  ;  pour  off  the  clear  liqnid,  and  add  to  this  the  Carbonate  of 
Ammonia  so  long  as  it  occasions  effervescence.  Concentrate  the  liquid  over 
the  vapour-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  extract,  or  till  the  residuum 
becomes  on  cooling  a  firm  solid,  which  most  be  preserved  in  well  closed 
Tessels."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  thin  Iron  Wire  one  part;  Biurtrate  of  Potassa,  in  very  fine 
powder,  four  parts  ;  Distilled  Water  eight  parts  or  a  svfficient  quantitv. 
Mix  them  together,  and  expose  them  to  the  air  for  fifteen  days,  in  a  wide 
vessel.  Stir  the  mixture  occasionally,  and  keep  it  constantly  nioist  by  the 
daily  addition  of  water,  taking  care  that  the  iron  shall  not  be  entireiy  covered 
by  the  water.  Lastly,  boil  the  product  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and.  havin^  filtered  the  liquor,  evaporate  it  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath. 
Keep  theTartar  of  Iron  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  Dub. 

The  object  of  thèse  processes  is  to  combine  the  excess  of  acid  in  tbe 
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.bitartrats  of  potaMi  wilh  Miquiozida  of  iron.  The  procoiw  6(  the  U.S., 
LondoD,  and  Edinbtiigh  PharmaoopflBÏaa  aie  essentially  the  same,  being  ihat 
of  Soabeiran  wiih  modifications.  In  Soubeiran's  proceaa,  the  raoist  hy> 
drated  sesqoioxide  of  iron  is  diasolved  to  saturation  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  cream  of  tartar  and  six  of  water;  and  the  solution  obtained  is  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat  In  the  procesaes  of  the  U.  8. 
and  London  Pharmacoposias,  the  moist  sesqnioxide  is  obtained  by  preeipi- 
tating  the  sesquichloride  (formed  by  dissolving  the  subcarbonate  in  murialic 
acid)  by  means  of  the  officinal  solution  of  potassa.  Thiee  eqa.  of  potassa 
and  one  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  are  decomposed,  and  there  are  formed 
three  eqs.  of  chloride  of  potassium  whieh  remain  in  solution,  and  one  eq. 
of  sesqnioxide  of  iron  which  précipitâtes  in  the  hydrated  state,  (3K0+ 
Fe,CI,=T3KCI+Fe,0,).  In  the  Edinburgh  process  the  sesquioxide  is 
obtained  as  directed  under  Ferrugo,  by  precipitating  the  tersulphate  of  ihe 
Msqaioxide  by  ammonia;  but  as  one-fourth  more  sulphate  ofiron  is  directed 
to  be  converted  into  sesquioxide  than  in  the  Ferrugo  formula,  it  will  be  found 
praclically  inconvénient  to  increase  the  quantily  of  the  other  matériels  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  sesqnioxide,  obtained  in  either  way,  is  heated  or 
boiled,  while  yet  in  the  moist  state,  with  a  mixtnre  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
'water,  in  which  it  dissolves.  The  solution  thus  obtained  contains  tlie  tartrate 
of  iron  and  potassa,  and  if  it  should  prove  acid,  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias  direct  that  it  be  rendered  neutral  by  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  The  solution  is  now  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  When 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  the  solution,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
resulting  sait  will  contain  a  little  tartrate  of  ammonia.  In  the  London  form- 
ula the  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  taken  is  excessive  and  the  water  osed 
inconveniently  large.  Some  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  not  dissolved  in  tbe 
water,  and  that  which  is  dissolved  is  not  fuUy  satorated  by  sesquioxide, 
from  deficiency  of  the  latter.  It  is  better  to  hâve,  as  in  the  U.S.  formula, 
an  excess  of  the  oxide  ;  for  then  the  cream  of  tartar  is  fully  saturated  and 
the  solution  does  not  require  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  render 
it  nentral. 

The  formula  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Procter,  Jun.,  of  this  city,  fonnded  on  the  results  of  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine. 
It  is  superior  to  the  London  process,  not  only  in  avoiding  an  excess  of  water, 
and  the  neocssity  of  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  introduces  an 
impurity  into  the  préparation,  but  in  snbstituting  the  température  of  HO" 
instead  of  that  of  ebullition  for  promoting  the  solution  of  the  oxide  in  the 
cream  of  tartar  and  water.  Mr.  Procter  finds  that  this  température,  which 
is  recommended  by  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine,  causes  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
to  be  taken  np  in  larger  quantity  than  when  ebullition  is  employed.  (See  Mr. 
Procter's  paper  on  the  Tartrate  of  Iron  and  Potassa,  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  of 
Pharm.,  xii.  188.) 

In  the  Dublin  process  metallic  iron  is  employed.  By  the  combined  action 
of  air  and  water  it  is  converted  into  sesquioxide,  which  unités  with  the  cream 
of  tartar  to  form  the  double  sait.  This  process  consumes  much  time,  and  is 
now  superseded  by  that  of  Soubeiran. 

The  wine  of  iron  {Vinum  Ferri),  having  been  dismissed  from  tl» 
London  Pharmacopceia  of  1836,  is  no  longer  officinal  in  any  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeias commented  on  in  this  work.  Tet,  as  it  is  sometimes  prescribed, 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  it  in  this  place.  The  old  process  for  makiogit 
was  to  macerate  iron  filings  in  wine.  The  French  Codex,  in  which  this 
plan  is  adopted,  directs  it  to  be  made  by  macerating  for  six  days  in  a  matras*. 
an  onnce  of  pure  iron  filings  with  thirty-two  ounces  of  good  while  wine  ; 
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siÎTriag  from  ttme  te-time,  and  aAerwards  decanting  and  fiHèring  tfae  liqaid. 
la  the  dismissed  Loadon  fonnula  a  draohm  of  iron  filioga  was  mixed  with 
six  drachms  of  cieam  of  tartar,  aod  oxidized  by  expoanre  to  air  and  mois- 
tnie  for  sis  weeks,  ao  as  ultimately  to  form  tbe  double  tartrate  of  iron  and 
potassa,  with  excess  of  cream  of  tartar.  This  was  tben  dried  by  a  gentle 
beat,  rubbed  to  powder,  dissolred  in  thirty  fluidoances  of  distilled  water, 
the  solntion  filtered,  and  finally  mixed  with  twenty  flnidounces  of  proof 
spirit.  When  this  préparation  is  made  by  macerating  iron  filings  in  wine, 
a  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed,  by  means  of 
the  tartar  présent  in  wine  ;  but,  as  this  substance  is  présent  in  variable  pro< 
portion  in  différent  wines,  the  strength  of  the  préparation,  when  thus 
made,  mnst  necessarily  vàry.  The  préparation,  as  made  by  the  old  Lon- 
don  formula,  is  also  variable  and  at  the  same  time  déficient  in  strength. 
Wine  is  not  capable  of  taking  up  sufficient  of  the  tartrate  of  iron  and  po- 
tassa to  form  a  préparation  of  adéquate  strength.  A  good  wine  of  iron  may 
be  formed  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  the  double  sait  in  12  flaidounces  of 
water,  mixed  with  12  fluidounces  of  sherry  wine.  When  thus  formed,  each 
floidounce  will  contain  a  sera  pie  of  the  double  tartrate.  The  dose  of  a  wine 
of  this  strength  is  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Dr.  tJre  has  proposed  the  tartrate  of  protoxide  of  iron  for  médical  use. 
He  makes  it  by  acting  on  clean  iron  filings,  or  bits  of  iron  wire,  with  a 
solution  of  tartaric  acid.  The  iron  is  protoxidized  at  the  expansé  of  the 
water,  and  uniting  with  the  tartaric  acid  produces  the  tartrate  in  the  form  of 
a  powdery  matter,  which  is  obtained  separate  by  diffusing  it  through  the 
liquid,  decanling,  and  washing  on  a  filter.  The  sait  formed  is  nearly  white, 
pulvérulent,  insoluble  in  water,  and  possesses  a  mild  chalybeate  taste. 

PropertUs,  Tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  as  obtained  by  the  U.S.  for> 
mula,  has  a  dark-brown  colonr.  When  held,  in  thin  pièces,  between  the 
eye  and  the  light  it  is  ruby-red.  It  is  whoUy  soluble  in  about  four  parts  of 
water  at  60",  and  the  solution  has  a  dark-brown  colour.  Ils  taste  is  feebly 
chalybeate.  Prepared  according  to  the  London  formula,  it  is  déliquescent 
and  has  a  dark  olive-green  colour.  When  kept  for  several  months,  the 
London  préparation  assumes,  according  to  Mr.  Procter,  a  mottled,  light- 
green  colour,  is  much  less  soluble  than  when  first  made,  and  exhales  an 
ammoniacal  odoar.  When  pnre^  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa  is  perfectiy 
nentral  to  test  paper,  and  at  common  températures  does  not  yield  a  precipi- 
tate  with  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia.  Ferrocyanuret ' of  potassium  does 
not  render  it  blue,  unless  an  acid  be  added.  The  non-action  of  this  test 
shows  that  the  iron  is  in  a  peculiar  state  of  combination.  It  is  incompatible 
with  astringent  vegelable  infusions  which  give  rise  to  a  dark-coloured  pre- 
cipitate.  When  prepared  by  using  the  bitartrate  and  iron  filings,  it  is  apt  to 
contain  metailic  iron,  detected  by  die  magnet,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is 
usually  insoluble  in  water. 

Composition.  When  prepared  according  to  the  U.  8.  formula,  it  has 
the  composition  assigned  to  it  by  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine  ;  namely,  one 
eq.  of  tartrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  one  of  tartrate  of  potassa.  When 
it  has  this  composition  it  contains  30  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  hron.  Ac- 
cording to  Phillips,  the  préparation  made  according  to  the  London  formula 
consista  of  one  eq.  of  bitartrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  two  of  tartrate  of 
potassa,  and  contains  only  18  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide.  The  Edinburgh 
préparation  corresponds  with  the  London. 

Médical  Properties.  Tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa  is  an  agreeable  chaly- 
beate, and,  when  made  according  to  the  U.  S.  formula,  may  be  dependéd 
«pon  for  actirity  and  nniformity  of  composition.    From  ila  slight  taste  and 
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ready  aolabiUtjr,  it  foraw  one  of  tb«  best  femigiiuMi  prepmti«w  fitr  ex» 
hibitioo  to  ctuldreo.  The  doae  Tor  an  adult  ia  from  ten  gnine  to  lalf  a- 
dnchiu,  given  in  apluiioiit  or  oombined  with  m  aromatic  t>r  bitter  in  tke 
fonn  of  bolvm.  B. 

FERRI  PERROCYANURETUM.  U.S,  FKaw  PiiBCTAinDnM. 
£ond.  Fekhi  Ctantjhïtum.  Dub.  Ferrocyanurtt  ofiron.  Pure 
I*ru9sian  Blue, 

•'Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  fbur  ounee»;  Sulphnric  Acid  thru  find- 
drachms  and  a  naïf;  Nitric  Âcid  six  Jhàdrachtn»,  or  a  tuffident  guan- 
titys  Ferrocyanuret  of  Potassium  four  ounee*  and  a  half}  Water  two 
pints.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  s  pint  of  the  Water,  and,  having 
added  the  Sulpbaric  Âcid,  boil  the  solution.  Pour  iitto  it  the  Nitric  Acid, 
in  small  portions,  boiling  the  liquid  for  a  minute  or  two  after  eacb  addition, 
until  it  no  longer  produces  a  dark  colonr;  then  allow  the  liquid  to  cooL 
Dissolve  the  Ferrocyanuret  of  Potassium  in  the  remainder  of  the  Water, 
and  add  this  solution  gradually  to  the  first  liquid,  agitating  the  mixture  afier 
each  addition  ;  then  pour  it  upon  a  filter.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling 
water  until  the  washings  pass  tasteless.     Lastly,  dry  it  and  rub  it  into  pow- 

Prussian  blue  has  heretofore  been  officinal  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia 
in  the  impure  commercial  form  ;  but,  upon  the  last  revision  of  the  work,  it 
vas  thought  advisable  to  introduce  it  ia  a  pure  siate,  and  hence  the  above 
formula  was  devised  for  ils  préparation.  It  ia  officinal  aiso  in  the  London 
and  Dublin  Pharmacoposias,  in  which  works  it  is  placed  in  the  liai  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  In  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  uie  commercial  Prussian 
blue  is  recognised;  in  the  London,  the  pure  substance  is,  no  doubt,  intended, 
as  tests  are  given  for  ascertaining  its  purity. 

In  the  process  above  given,  the  sulphate  of  protozide  of  iron  in  solution 
is  first  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  converted  into  the  tersul- 
phate  of  the  sesquiozide  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  The  object  of  the  addition 
of  the  snlphuric  acid,  is  to  provide  for  the  higher  saturating  power  of  the 
sesquioxide  over  the  protoxide,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  précipitation  of  the 
subsulphate  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  tersulphate  is  then  decomposed  by  the 
graduai  addition  of  a  solution  of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium.  Three  eqs.  of 
ferrocyanuret,  and  two  of  tersulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  are  mutually 
decomposed,  with  the  resuit  of  forroing  one  eq.  of  Prussian  blue,  or  the  3-4 
ferrocyanuret  of  iron  which  précipitâtes,  and  six  eqs.  of  sulphate  of  potassa 
which  remain  in  solution.  Ferrocyanogen  is  a  tercyanuret  of  iron  f  FeCyt); 
and,  representing  it  by  its  symbol  Cfy,  we  may  compactly  express  the  above 
réactions  by  the  following  équation  :  3CryK,+2(FeiO„3SO,)=3Cfy,4Fe+ 
6(K0,S0t).  Prussian  blue  contains  the  éléments  of  six  eqs.  of  water,  which  , 
cannot  be  separated  without  the  destruction  of  the  compound.  Adding  ibese 
éléments,  we  may  suppose  it  to  become  a  hydroferrocyanate  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron,  represented  by  the  formula,  3CfyH„Fe«0t.  From  the  formula 
given  for  the  anhydrous  compound,  3Cry,4Fe,  it  is  évident  that  il  contains 
nbe  eqs.  of  cyanogen,  and  seven  of  iron. 

Préparation  for  Use  in  the  Artt.  Prussian  blue  is  manufactured  on  the 
large  scale  as  follows  :  A  mixture  made  of  eqttal  parts  of  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa (pearlash  of  commerce),  and  animal  matter,  such  as  dried  blood,  hair, 
tbe  shavings  of  hom,  &c.,  is  calcined  at  a  red  beat  ia  an  iron  vessel,  until 
it  becomes  pasty.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is  throwD,  by  portions  at  a  time, 
into  twelve  or  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  water,  with  which  it  is  stirred  for 
half  an  hour.    Tbe  whc^  is  then  put  upon  a  linen  filter  ;  and  the  clear 
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solotron  obtained'is  precipitated  bf  amlxed  solution  oF  two  parts  of  aluni 
and  one  of  the  «ulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  An  effervescence  occurs, 
dne  principally  to  carbonic  acid;  and  a  Ter3r  abundant  precipitate  ia  thrown 
down,  of  a  blackisb-brown  colour.  Thia  precipitate  is  washed  by  décan- 
tation, by  means  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  is  renewed  every  tweWe 
hours.  By  thèse  wasfaings,  which  last  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days, 
tbe  precipitate  beoomes,  successively,  greenish-brown,  bluish,  and  finully 
deep-blue.  When  of  the  latter  colour,  it  is  collected  and  allowed  to  drain 
apon  a  cloth,  after  which  it  is  divided  into  cabical  masses,  dried,  and  thrown 
into  conamerce. 

Propertiet.  Pure  Prassian  blue  is  a  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  having  a  rich  deep  blue  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  diluts 
Mids,  decomposed  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  dissoWed  without  décom- 
position by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a^white  mass  of  the  consistence 
of  paste,  from  which  the  Pmssian  blue  may  be  precipitated  unchanged  by 
water.  Concentrated  muriatic  acid  décomposes  it,  dissolving  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  iiberating  hydroferrocyanic  acid.  Boiled  with  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cnry  it  générâtes  bicyanuret  of  raerctiry.  (See  Hydrargyri  Cyanuretum.) 
By  the  contact  of  a  red-hot  body  it  takes  fîre  and  bums  slowly,  leaving  a 
residne  of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  When  it  is  heated  in  close  veasels,  water, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  evolved,  and  carburet  of 
iron  is  left.  Its  composition  has  been  giren  above.  The  Prussian  blue  of 
commerce  was  discovered  by  accident,  in  1710,  by  Diesbach,  a  préparer  of 
eolouis  at  Berlin,  It  has  the  same  gênerai  properties  as  the  pure  substance. 
It  occurs  in  small  rectangniar  masses,  which  are  hearier  than  water,  and 
hâve  a  fracture  presenting  a  bronzed  appearance.  Besides  the  constituenifl 
of  pore  Prussian  blue,  it  always  contains  alomina,  derived  from  the  alum 
employed  in  its  manufacture,  and  which  serves  to  give  it  a  body  as  a  pig- 
ment, and  nncombined  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Thèse  substances  may  be  de- 
teeted  by  boiling  the  pigment  with  dilnted  muriatic  acid,  and  precipitating 
the  filtered  solution  with  ammonia.  Pure  Prussian  blue,  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  yields  no  precipitate,  and  may  thus  be  discriminated  from  the  com- 
inercial  substance. 

'Médical  Properties,  Sfc,  Prussian  blue  is  snpposed  to  act  as  a  tonic, 
fébrifuge,  and  alterative.  Dr.  Zollickoffer,  of  Maryland,  has  recommended 
it  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  and  rémittent  fevers,  and  deems  it  to  be  par- 
tieolarly  adapted  to  such  cases  occurringin  children,  on  account  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  dose  and  ils  want  of  taste.  He  considers  it  more  certain,  prompt 
and  e£Scacious  than  the  bark  ;  while  it  has  the  advantage  ofbeing  admissible 
in  th«  State  of  pyrexia,  and  of  not  disagreeinii;  with  the  most  irritable  stomach. 
It  has  also  been  used  by  Dr.  KirchofT,  of  Ghent,  in  epilepsy  with  good  suc- 
eess.  Dr.  Bridges,  of  this  city,  exhibited  it  in  a  case  of  severe  and  protracted 
^ial  neuralgia,  with  considérable  relief,  after  the  usual  remédies  in  thia 
complaint  had  been  tried  with  little  or  no  benefit.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
as  an  application  to  ill-eonditioned  ulcers,  mixed  with  some  simple  ointment, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  the  ounce.  The  dose  of  pure  Prussian  blue 
for  an  adult  is  from  three  to  iive  grains,  repeated  several  times  a  day,  and 
gradually  increased  until  some  obvions  eflect  is  produced. 

Off.Pref.  Hydrargyri  Cyanuretum,  C'".  6'.,  Z)u6.,  Zonrf.  B. 

FERRl  lODIDUM.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.     lodide  of  Iron. 
"  Take  of  lodine  two  ouneea;  Iron  Filings  an  ounu;  Distilled  Water  a 
fini  and  a  half.    Mix  the  lodine  with  a  piat  of  the  Distilled  Water,  in  a 
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porcelain  or  glass  tmmI,  and  (rreiluaUy  add  ihe  Iran  Fitinga,  slirrinfr  coa- 
atandy.  Heat  ihe  mixture  gendy  until  the  liquid  acquirea  a  light-greeniah 
colour;  then  filter,  and  after  ihe  liquid  haa  paaaed.  pour  upon  ihe  fiiler  half 
a  pint  of  Ihe  Dialiiled  Water  boiling  hot.  When  ihia  ahall  hâve  pasaed, 
evaporate  the  fillered  liquor  al  a  température  not  exceedinf  212°.  in  an  iroa 
Teasel,  to  dryneaa.    Keep  the  dry  lodide  in  a  cloaely-atopped  botde."  U.  S. 

The  Lonaon  process  ia  the  aaoïe  aa  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pbarntacopœia,  ez- 
cept  thaï  the  Collège  directa  ooly  two-thirda  of  the  quantity  of  iroo  filinga, 
and  ordera  ihat  the  préparation  should  be  kept  from  the  light. 

"  Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  lodine,  Iron  Wire,  and  Diatilled  Water, 
in  the  proportions  for  making  Solution  [Syrup]  of  lodide  of  Iron.  Proceed 
aa  directed  for  that  procesa  ;  but  befure  tiltering  the  solution,  concentrate  it  to 
one-aixth  of  ita  volume,  without  removing  the  excesa  of  Iron  Wire.  Put  th« 
filtered  liquor  quickiy  in  an  evaporaiing  basin,  along  witb  Iwelve  times  iu 
weight  of  quicklime  around  the  basin,  in  some  convenient  apparatus,  in  which 
it  may  be  abut  up  accurately  in  a  amall  space,  not  communicaiing  with  tbe 
gênerai  atmosphère.  Heat  the  whole  apparatus  in  a  hot  air-press,  or  other- 
wiae,  nntil  the  water  be  entirely  evaporated  ;  and  préserve  the  dry  iodide  ia 
amall  well-cloaed  botdea."  Ed. 

In  thia  proceaa  iron  ia  made  to  nnite  with  iodine  by  the  intervention  of 
water.  '  The  mixture  at  first  ia  orange-coloured,  from  tbe  cireuroatance  that 
ail  the  iodine  bas  not  united  with  the  iron  ;  but  after  the  application  of  beat  it 
becomes  fully  saiurated  and  limpid,  and  aasumea  a  greeniah  colour.  It  ia 
now  a  aolulion  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  yielda  the  solid  sait  by  evaporatioo. 
The  proportion  of  the  iron,  taken  in  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœiaa, 
is  the  same,  namely,  half  the  weight  of  the  iodine  ;  in  the  London,  it  is  one- 
third  of  the  weight  of  the  latter.  The  London  proportion  givea  an  exceaa  of 
iron  ;  but  aa  it  is  useful  to  keep  the  iodide  constantly  in  contact  with  a  cou» 
aiderable  quantity  of  metallic  iron,  the  greater  excess  of  métal  ordered  in  the 
U.S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœiaa  haa  ita  advantages,  and  i*  not  objection- 
able  on  the  score  of  expense.  Fine  iron  wire,  recently  cleanetl,  ia  directed 
by  the  Edinburgh  Collège  on  account  of  ita  purity;  but  iron  filinga  diasolve 
more  readily,  and,  if  carefully  selected,  will  be  suflieiently  pure.  Il  ia  ex- 
ceedingly  difiicult  to  obtain  the  solid  sait  perfectly  pure,  so  great  is  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  solution  to  absorb  oxygen,  wherebv  the  iodide  becomes,  in  pajrt, 
converted  into  sesquioxide.  This  change  is  prevented  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  U.S.  and  London  Pharmacopœiaa,  by  evaporating  to  dryness  in  an  tron 
veaael;  and  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  by  concentrating  the  aolulion,  before 
filtering,  in  contact  with  the  excesa  of  iron  wire,  and  aflerwards  évapora- 
ing  it  in  a  hot  air-presa,  aubjected  to  the  drying  influence  of  quicklime. 

Froperlies.  lodide  of  iron  ia  a  cryatalline  substance,  exceedingly  déli- 
quescent, of  a  greenish-black  colour,  and  atyplic,  chalybeate  taste.  "  When 
carefully  prepared  by  the  Edinburgh  formula,  it  haa  a  dark  grayish-black 
metallic  appearance,  and  irregularly  foliated  texture,  not  uniike  iodine  itself." 
[Chriiliton't  Dùpenaatoty).  Its  solution,  by  evaporation  wiih  aa  little  contact 
of  air  as  possible,  aflbrds  transparent,  green,  tabular  crystals.  When  heated 
poderately  it  fusea,  and,  on  cooling,  becomes  an  opaque  cryatalline  maas« 
having  an  iron-gray  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  At  a  higher  température  it 
emita  violet-coloured  vapoura,  and  the  iron  is  lefl  in  the  ataie  of  aesquioxide. 
Il  is  very  aoluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  When  recently  prepared  it  ia 
wholly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  pale-green  solution  ;  but  if  made  for 
some  time,  it  almoat  nnavoidably  containa  some  sesquioxide  of  iron,  from  a 
partial  deeompoaition,  and  wiU  not  be  entirely  soluble.    Tbe  aqueoua  aolu- 
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tion  18  very  li&ble  to  sponlaneons  décomposition,  becoming  at  last  orange-red 
from  the  generatinn  of  free  iodine,  and  deposiiing  84|||uioxide  of  iron.  Ac- 
eording  to  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  jun.,  the  6rst  step  in  this  change  ta  the 
formation  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  hydriodic  acid,  from  the  décomposition  of 
water.  As  the  protoxide  immediately  begins  to  be  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  in  this  state  is  precipilated,  the 
hydriodic  acid  is  set  free;  and  hence  is  accounted  for  the  acidity  of  the  solu- 
tion from  the  fîrst  moment  the  sesquioxide  is  deposited.  Afterwards,  the 
hydriodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  air  and  light,  and  iodine  libe- 
rated.  When  the  solution  is  prevented  from  generating  free  iodine,  by  plao- 
ing  in  it  a  coil  of  iron  u-ire,  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Squire,  the  iron  acts 
by  combining  with  the  iodine  of  nascent  hydriodic  acid,  and  not  with  nascent 
iodine.  {Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  iv,  19.)  The  plan  of  Mr.  Squire  does 
not  prevent  the  déposition  of  sesquioxide,  and  has,  therefore,  been  superseded  ' 
by  the  use  of  saccharine  matter,  which  protects  the  solution  from  ail  change. 
(See  Liquor  Ferri  lodidi.)  lodide  of  iron  is  incompatible  with  alkalies  and 
their  carbonates,  with  lime-water,  and  with  ail  other  substances  by  which 
Bolphate  of  iron  is  decomposed.  When  crystallized  it  consista  of  one  eq.  of 
iodine  126-3,  one  of  iron  28,  and  five  of  water  45=199-3. 

A/edical  Propertie»  and  Une».  lodide  of  iron  was  first  employed  in  medi- 
cine  by  Dr.  Pierquin  in  1824.  [Mémorial  Pharmaceutique.)  Il  was  first 
used  in  the  United  States  in  1832  by  Professor  Samuel  Jackson,  of  this  city, 
at  whose  requeai  it  was  prepared  in  solution  by  Mr.  E.  Durand.  (Journ.  of 
the  PhU.  Col.  of  Pharm.,  iv.  287.  Jan.,  1833.)[  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  of 
London,  presented  it  (o  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  England,  as  a  remedy, 
in  1834.  {Obs.  on  the  loduret  and  Hydriodate  of  Iron.)  Ils  powers  are 
those  of  a  tonic,  alierative,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue.  As  a  therapeulic  agent, 
it  acts  more  like  the  préparations  of  iron  than  like  those  of  iodine.  It  some- 
times  sharpens  the  appetite  and  promotes  digestion,  and  occasionally  acts  as 
alaxaiive  and  diuretic.  After  having  been  continued  for  several  days,  ils 
constituents  may  be  detected  in  the  urine.  When  it  does  not  act  on  the 
bowels,  it  generally  augmenta  the  urine.  Its  use  blackens  the  stools  and  les- 
sens  their  fetor.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  scrofulous  comj)Iaini8,  swellings 
of  the  cervical  glands,  viscéral  obstruciions  attended  with  déficient  action, 
chlorosix,  atonie  amenorrhœa,  and  leucorrhma.  In  the  two  diseases  last 
mentioned,  Dr.  Pierquin  employed  il  with  snccess.  In  obstinate  syphili- 
tic  ulcers,  M.  Baumes,  of  Lyons,  used  it  with  satisfactory  résulta.  He  gave 
it  in  the  form  of  pitl,  conjoined  with  extract  of  opium,  and  sometimes  in- 
creased  the  dose  to  20  grains  in  the  course  of  twenly-four  hours.  In  secon- 
dary  syphilis,  occurring  in  debilitated  and  scrofulons  subjects,  Ricord  haa 
found  it  a  valuable  remedy.  The  dose  is  three  grains,  gradually  increased 
to  eight  or  more.  For  forming  enemata.  injections  for  the  vagina,  and  lotions 
for  ulcers,  one  or  two  drachme  of  the  sait  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  waler. 
It  should  never  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill  on  account  of  its  déliquescent 
property,  and  proneness  to  décomposition,  unless  it  be  protecled  by  saccha- 
rine matter;  and  even  when  thus  protected.  the  pilla  become  soft  and  lose 
their  shape.  Mee$rs.  J.  and  H.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  hâve  given  a  formula 
for  ptlls  of  this  kind.  made  from  the  anhydrous  iodide  of  iron  with  refined 
eugar  and  honey.  (See  their  paper,  Pharm.  Joum.  and  Trans.,  iii,  487.) 
A  similar  pill  had  been  previously  dev^ed  by  Dnpasquier,  and  improved  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Worthinglon,  of  this  city,  in  which  the  protecting  substances 
are  honey  and  tragacanth.  (,3m.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  xv.  71.)  In  view  of  the 
cerioos  objections  which  apply  to  the  solid  iodide  of  iron,  it  might  well  be 
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dispensed  with  in  the  PharmacopœiM.  Solutions  for  external  use  may  bç 
forn.ied  by  reducing  tli«|jLJ.  8.  saccharine  solution  {Liqvor  Ferri  lodidi)  with 
water  to  any  desired  extent,  at  the  moment  of  usiog  them  ;  and,  in  cases  in 
which  il  raight  be  désirable  to  give  the  sait  in  the  solid  state,  the  Edinburgh 
tyrup  coiild  be  reduced  to  a  saccharine  masa  proper  for  making  pilis  by  eva- 
poration  to  dryness.  (See  nfxt  article.)  B. 

LIQUOR  FERRI  lODlDI.  U.  S.  Ferri  Iodidi  Strupus.  Ed. 
Holiition  of  lodide  of  Jron.    Syrup  of  lodide  of  Jron. 

'*  Take  nf  Xoà'me  two  ouncei;  Iron  Fil  ings  on  ounce;  Prepared  Honey 
fine  Jluidouncu }  Distilled  Water  a  tufficieht  qwmlity.  Mix  t}ie  lodide 
wiih  teii  fluidounces  of  the  Distilled  Water,  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  vessel, 
and  graduully  add  the  Iron  Filings,  stirring  constantly.  Heat  the  mixture 
gently  until  the  liquor  acquires  a  light^greenish  colour;  then,  having  added 
the  Honey,  continue  the  heat  a  short  time,  and  filter.  Lastly,  pour  the 
Distilled  Water  npon  the  fiher,  and  allow  it  to  pass  until  the  whole  of  the 
filtered  liqnor  measures  iwenly  fluidounces.  Keep  the  solution  in  closely- 
stopped  bottles."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  lodine  (dry)  two  hundred  grain»}  fine  Iron  Wire,  recently 
cleaned,  one  hundred  grains  ;  Whiie  Sugar,  in  powder, /bur  ouncesanda 
hatf;  Distilled  Water,  sixjhtidounce»  [Impérial  measurej.  Boil  the  lodine, 
Iron.  and  Water  together  in  a  glass  matrass,  at  iirst  gently  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pul.-iun  of  lodine  vapuur,  afierwards  briskiy,  until  about  two  fluidounces  of 
liqiiid  remain.  Filter  this  quickly,  while  hot,  into  a  matrass  coniaining  the 
Sugar;  dissolve  the  Sugar  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  Distilled  Water, if 
necessary  to  make  up  six  fluidounces.  Twelve  minims  contain  one  grain  of 
lodide  of  Iron."  Ed. 

Thèse  préparations  are  intended  to  furnish  a  solution  of  iodide  of  iron, 
protecied  from  change  by  saccharine  matter.  The  saccharine  roatter  selected 
in  the  U.  S.  formula  is  honey  ;  in  the  Edinburgh,  sugar.  Bolh  formulas 
direct  a  determinate  quantity  of  the  préparation  to  be  made;  but  the  D.S. 
solution  contains  about  68  grains  of  the  dry  iodide  of  iron  to  the  fluidounce; 
while  the  Edinburgh  syrup  rontains,  in  the  same  measure,  only  40  grains. 
The  Edinburgh  préparation  is  strictly  a  syrup  as  it  is  ralled,  on  account  of 
the  large  quantity  of  sugar  it  contains  ;  whereas  the  honey  is  diluted  to  a 
verj-  con!<iderable  exlent  in  the  U.  S.  formula.  The  mode  of  making  the 
iodide  of  iron  in  both  the  formulas  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  given  under 
the  head  of  Ferri  lodidum.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  filters,  while  hot,  into 
the  vessel  containing  the  sugar;  so  thaï,  for  a  short  interval  of  time,  the 
solution  is  noi  under  the  prolecting  influence  of  either  the  iron  or  sugar.  lo 
the  U.  S.  formula,  the  better  plan  is  pursued  of  adding  the  saccharine  mat- 
1er  before  flitraiion,  and  while  the  solution  is  still  in  contact  with  the  excess 
of  iron.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  the  iodine  to  be  dry,  becaiise,  if 
moist,  as  the  British  iodine  ofien  h,  less  iodide  of  iron  will  be  formed,  and 
the  syrup  will  be  proportionably  weaker.  (See  page  392  for  the  methud  of 
drying  iodine.)  In  the  U.  S.  formula,  the  iodine  is  assumed  to  be  pure,  and, 
therefnre,  dry. 

The  plan  of  protecling  the  solution  of  iodide  of  iron  from  change  by 
tacrharine  matter  originated  wiih  IVf.  Frederking,  of  Riga,  who  published 
a  formula  for  the  purpose  in  Buckner''s  Repertorium  in  1839.  (See  ^mer. 
Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sci.  for  Feb.,  1840.)  The  same  plan  was  proposed  in 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Procter,  Jr.,  contained  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  of  Phar- 
tnacy  for  April,  1840.  In  this  paper,  Mr.  Procter  detailed  his  experiments 
with  diflTerent  saccharine  substances,  iu  order  to  détermine  their  relatifs 
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proteeling  power,  pronoanced  in  faToor  of  prepared  honey  for  that  porpose, 
aed  gave  a  formula  for  a  permanent  aolntion  of  the  iodide,  which  is  ihe  basis 
of  that  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia.  In  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie 
for  March,  1841,  Dr.  Dnpasqirier,  of  Lyona,  daims  to  hâve  made  a  pure 
iodide  of  iron,  protected  by  the  syrap  of  gum,  as  early  as  1838.  In  the 
Pharmaceutieal  Transaction»  for  August,  1841,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  gave  a 
paper  in  which  he  confirmed  the  lesults  of  FrederiiiDg  and  Procter,  and  pro- 
poêed  a  formula  for  a  strong  n/rup,  which  is  the  basis  of  that  adopted  in  the 
Edinbargh  Pharmacopœia. 

Fropertia,  The  U.  S.  tohUion  cf  iodide  of  iron  is  a  transparent  liquid, 
fiee  ornearly  ao  from  sédiment,  and  of  a  pale-greenish  colour.  It  becomes 
brovn  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  emits  violet  vapours  if 
heated.  It  should  not  contain  any  firee  iodine,  which,  if  présent,  may  be 
detected  by  the  production  of  a  blae  colour  with  slarcb.  The  Edinburgh 
igrup  is  a  transparent  liquid,  either  eoloorless  or  pale  yellowish-green,  and 
wiihoot  sédiment  even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  When  concenlrated  it 
becomes  brown,  and,  if  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  a  mass  which  may 
be  ealled  the  saccharine  iodide,  and  which  is  not  entirely  soluble  again,  a 
little  sesquioxide  being  left.  This  saccharine  iodide,  beinç  protected  by  the 
sogar  it  contains,  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  pure  solid  sait, 
and  may  be  made  into  pills.  (See  page  963.) 

Médical  Properties.  Thèse  hâve  been  detailed  nnder  the  head  of  Ftrri 
hdidtan.  Ttie  dose  of  the  tolulion  is  from  30  to  75  drops,  sdfiiciently 
dilated  with  water  ;  that  of  the  Edinburgh  tyrup,  one-half  larger.  The  di- 
ktion  should  be  made  by  the  patient  at  the  moment  it  is  taken  ;  and,  in  order 
10  gnard  against  injury  to  the  teeth,  the  mouth  should  be  carefnlly  washed 
afier  each  dose.  B. 

FERRI  OXIDUM  HYDRATUM.  U.S.  FERRrao.  Ed.  Hy- 
irated  Oxif^e  of  Iron.  Hydrated  Sesquioxide  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  four  ounces;  Sulphuric  Acid  three  ^ui- 
irackms  and  a  half;  Nitric  kc\a  six  fluidrachm»,  or  a  suffident  qwmtity; 
Solntion  of  Ammonia  a  sufficient  quantity  g  Water  two  pints.  Dissolve  the 
Salphate  of  Iron  in  the  Water,  and  havingadded  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  boil  the 
solution;  tben  add  the  Nitric  Acid  in  smail. portions,  boiling  the  liquid  for  a 
minute  or  two  after  each  addition,  until  the  Acid  ceases  to  produce  a  dark 
colour.  Filter  the  liquid,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  add  Solution  of  Ammonia  in 
excess,  stirring  the  mixture  briskly.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  water  until 
the  washings  cease  to  yield  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  bariura,  and  keep 
it  in  close  bottles  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  it."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  four  ounces  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  (commercial) 
three  fhtidrachms  and  a  half;  Nitric  Acid  (D.  1-380)  nine  fluidrachms  ; 
Stronger  Aqua  Ammoniee  tliTce  fluidounce*  and  a  half;  Water  twopint» 
[Impérial  measure].  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  in  the  Water,  add  the  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  and  boil  the  solution  ;  add  then  the  Nitric  Acid  in  small  por- 
tions, boiling  the  liquid  for  a  minute  or  two  after  each  addition,  until  it 
aeqnires  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  yields  a  precipitate  of  the  same  colour 
with  ammonia.  Fiiter,  allow  the  liquid  to  cool,  and  add  in  a  fuit  stream  the 
Aqua  Ammonis,  stirring  the  mixture  briskly.  CoUect  the  precipitate  on  a 
ealico  filter  ;  wash  it  with  water  till  the  washings  cease  to  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  baryta;  squeeze  out  the  water  as  much  as  possible,  and  dry  the 

Ereeipitate  at  a  température  not  exceeding  180°.     When  this  préparation  is 
ept  as  an  antidote  for  poisoning  with  arsenic,  it  is  préférable  to  préserve  it 
ia  the  moist  slate,  after  being  simply  squeezed."  Ed. 

82» 
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Thia  is  a  new  officinal  of  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Phurattacop<Bia9,  in- 
trodoced  on  aocount  of  its  importance  aa  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  aneo- 
ions  acid.  The  firat  atep  of  the  process  is  to  convert  the  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron  into  the  teraulphate  of  the  sesquioxide,  precisely  as  is  done 
in  the  U.  S.  formula  for  pare  Prossian  blue.  The  sesquioxide  is  tben  thrown 
down  in  the  bydrated  state  by  the  addition  of  amnionia  in  excess,  and  the 
precipitate  is  washed  with  water  to  remove  adiiering  sulphate  of  ammonta, 
until  the  washings  cease  to  precipitate  with  a  barytic  sait.  In  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia  the  precipitate  is  directed  to  be  kept  in  close  bottles  with 
sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  ia  which  state  it  is  most  convenient  for  use  as  an 
antidote.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  it  to  be  kept  in  two  states,— 
dried  at  a  température  not  exceeding  180°  for  use  as  a  medicine,  and  in  the 
moiet  state  as  an  antidote. 

Properlies.  Hydraied  oxide  of  iron,  as  directed  to  be  kept  by  the  U.  S. 
formula,  is  a  soft,  moist,  reddish-brown  magma.  If  dried  at  a  heat  noi 
exceeding  180°,  and  afterwards  pulverized,  it  forms  a  reddish-brown  powder, 
not  attracted  by  the  magnet,  being  the  sesquioxide  in  the  state  of  hydrate, 
eontaining  about  18  per  cent,  of  water.  In  this  state  it  is  wholly  and  readily 
■olable  in  rauriatic  acid  without  effervescence.  If  exposed  to  a  red  beat  it 
leaes  the*combined  water,  and  becomes  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide,  leas 
easily  soluble  in  acids,  improper  for  médicinal  use,  and  altogether  without 
effect  as  an  antidote.  Hydrated  oxide  of  iron  consists  of  one  eq.  of  sesqui- 
oxide 80,  and  two  of  water  18=98,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  Fe, 
0,+2H0. 

Médical  Propertiea  and  Utes.  The  hydrated  oxide,  being  readily  soluble 
in  acids,  would  no  doubt  form,  in  the  dry  state,  a  good  ferruginous  prépara- 
tion for  médicinal  employment.  Its  anlidotal  powers  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  arsenic,  the  manner  in  which  it  aets,  and  the  mode  of  using  it,  are  fully 
explained  under  the  head  of  arsenious  acid,  page  23.  Ils  power  of  renderinc 
arsenious  acid  insoluble  is  readily  shown  by  agitating  a  solution  of  the  acid 
with  a  considérable  excess  of  the  moist  oxide,  filtering,  and  then  testing  the 
filtered  solution  for  arsenious  acid  ;  when  not  a  trace  of  the  métal  can  be 
detected,  even  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  hydrated  oxide,  as  oblained 
by  the  formula  above  given,  centaine  a  little  ammonia,  which  is  thought  by 
some  to  assist  its  antidotal  powers.  At  least  it  bas  been  ascertained  that  the 
sesquioxide,  precipitated  by  potassa,  is  a  less  efficient  antidote  to  arsenic 
than  the  officinal  préparation,  and  must  be  used  in  quantities  three  or  four 
times  as  large  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  dry  hydrate,  rubbed  up  with 
water,  is  in  the  same  proportion  weaker  than  the  pulpy  hydrate.  It  bas 
already  been  mentioned,  under  the  head  of  arsenious  acid,  that  the  officinal 
subcarbonate  of  iron  (precipitated  carbonate)  possesses  antidolal  powers  to 
arsenic,  though  in  an  inferior  degree  ;  but  this  statement  will  not  apply  to  it, 
if  it  bas  been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  as  is  iraproperly  done  by  some  manufac- 
turing  chemists.  By  ignilion  in  this  way  it  becomes  anhydrous,  and  is  rea- 
dered  altogether  inefficienl  as  an  antidote.  B. 

FERRI OXIDUM  NIGRUM.  Ed.  Ferbi  Oxtwtm  NiORT;M.i>tt*. 
Black  Oxide  of  Iron.     Martial  Ethiops. 

"Take  of  Sulphale  of  Iron  «t'a;  ounce»;  Snlphuric  Acid  (commercial) 
twojhiidraehm»  and  ttvojiuîd  icmplea;  Pure  Nitric  kciàfourflmdrackmt 
and  a  hatf;  Stronger  Aqua  kmmox\\K  four  fluidounce»  and  a  hdf}  BoilJ»? 
Water  thrte  pints  {^Impérial  meaeure].  Dissolve  half  the  Sulphate  in  hslf 
the  boiling  Water,  and  add  the  Snlphuric  Acid;  boil;  add  the  Nitric  Acid 
by  degrees,  boiling  the  liquid  after  each  addition  briskly  for  a  few  minâtes 
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DisBoiTe  (be  rast  of  the  Sulphate  in  the  rest  of  the  boiKng  Water  ;  mix 
tboronghiy  th«  two  solations;  and  immediately  add  the  Âaimonia  in  a  fuU 
■tream,  siirring  the  miztare  at  the  same  tiiue  briskiy.  CoUect  the  black 
powder  on  a  calico-filier  ;  wàsh  it  wilh  water  till  the  water  is  scarcely  pre- 
cipitated  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  dry  it  at  a  température  not  ex- 
oeeding  180°."  Ed. 

<*  Waah  the  Scales  of  the  Oxide  of  Iran,  fonnd  at  the  blacksmith's  anvil, 
with  water;  and  having  dried  them,  separate  them  from  impuritiea  by  means 
of  a  magnet.  Then  redaoe  them  to  powder,  of  which  the  finest  particles 
are  to  be  coUected  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  préparation  of  chaik." 
Dtd>. 

The  préparations  called  black  oxide  of  iron  in  the  Edinburgb  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopœias  are  not  precisely  identical.  The  oxide  of  the  Edinburgh 
Collège  is  made  by  a  new  proœss,  that  recommended  by  Wbhler,  which 
consista  in  precipitating  by  ammonia,  a  solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates  of  pro- 
toxide  and  sesquiozide  of  iron.  Half  the  sniphate  of  iron  taken  in  the  formula, 
after  being  dissolved  in  water,  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  converted 
into  the  tersulphate  of  the  sesqaioxide  'by  means  of  nitric  acid.  The  object 
of  the  addition  of  the  sulphurio  acid  is  explained  under  the  head  of  Prussian 
blae.  (See  Ferri  Ferrocyanuretum.)  The  other  half  of  the  sulphate  is  dis- 
solved  in  water,  and  the  two  solutions,  being  thoroughiy  mixed,  ibrm  a  corn- 
pound  solution  of  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  and  sulphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  From  this  the  ammonia  throws  down,  at  the  same  moment,  both  the 
protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  which  unité  chemically  to  form  the  black  oxide 
of  the  Edinburgh  Collège. 

The  black  oxide  of  the  Dublin  Collège  is  obtained  from  the  scales  of  the 
oxide  of  iron.  The  nature  and  composition  of  thèse  scales  hare  been  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  Ferrum,  Oxydi  Squamse.  By  washing,  they  are 
freed  from  accidentai  irapurities;  and,  as  they  are  not  at  the  maximum  of 
oxidation,  they  are  capable  of  further  purification  by  the  use  of  the  magnet, 
after  which  they  are  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  préparation, 
besides  occasionally  containing  metallic  iron,  varies  in  composition  even  as 
an  oxide,  as  explained  at  page  330.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  eligible  a  prépara- 
tion as  that  obtained  by  the  new  process  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia. 
The  black  oxide  of  the  French  Codex  is  nearly  équivalent  in  composition  to 
the  Edinburgh  oxide,  and  is  obtained  as  follows.  Take  of  fine  and  pure 
iron  filings  any  quantity.  Place  them  in  a  stoneware  dish,  and  add  sufficient 
water  to  wet  them  perfectiy  and  uniformiy.  Heap  up  the  mixture,  and 
abandon  it  to  the  action  of  the  air.  After  it  has  become  warm,  stir  it  with  a 
spatula,  and  add  water  to  make  up  for  that  which  may  evaporate,  so  as  to 
keep  the  mixture  constantly  moist.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  the 
oxidation  will  hare  terminated,  when  the  product  is  to  be  put  in  a  mortar,  and 
■trongly  triturated,  in  order  to  separate  the  oxide  from  the  iron.  Throw  the 
whole  upon  a  fine  hair  sieve,  and  wash  with  abondance  of  water,  until  the 
vashings  no  longer  pass  of  a  black  colour.  The  water  thus  obtained  contains 
the  oxide,  and  must  be  decanted  with  rapidity  after  agitation.  The  oxide, 
after  having  subsided  from  tbe  decanted  water,  is  put  upon  a  linen  doth, 
drained,  and  pressed.  It  is  then  put  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and 
lapidly  dried,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  oxidation. 

Properlies.  The  Edinburgh  oxide  is  a  dark  grayish-black  powder, 
mchangeable  in  the  air  and  slowly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  When  dried 
in  mass  and  then  broken,  it  présents  a  shining  fracture.  It  is  wholly  solu- 
ble  in  nrariatic  acid  withont  effervescence,  and  may  be  thrown  down  again» 
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u  a  black  précipitâtes  by  ammonia.  When  heated  in  dose  ressels  K  anffèra 
no  change  except  the  loss  of  water;  in  open  vessels  it  absorba  oxygen,  and 
is  converted  entirely  into  sesquioxide.  It  cnnsiats  of  two  eqa.  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  one  of  sesquioxide,  and  two  of  water,  and  ita  formula  ia  2FeO  + 
FeiOj+SHO.  It  is,  therefore,  not  identicai  with  the  native  black  oxide,  the 
ferroso-ferric  oxide  of  Berzelius,  which  consista  of  single  équivalents  of 
the  two  oxides.  It  is  perceived  by  the  symbole  given,  that  the  two  oxides 
are  united  in  soch  proportions  as  to  contain  the  same  quanlity  of  iron  ;  and 
this  composition  corresponds  with  what  it  should  be,  according  to  the 
direction  given  in  the  formula  to  divide  the  sulphate  of  iron  into  two  equal 
portions,  each  of  which  necessarily  contains  the  same  quantity  of  metalUe 
iron. 

Médical  Prùpertit».  The  black  oxide  from  the  scales  of  iron  has  been 
long  used  as  a  chalybeate,  and  is  highiy  esteeroed.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  twenty  grains,  two  or  tbree  times  a  day.  The  black  oxide  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  Collège  has  not  been  tried  as  a  medigne,  so  far  as  we  know  ;  but  it 
nay  be  considered  superior  as  a  pharmaceutical  préparation  to  the  ordinaiy 
black  oxide,  on  account  of  ita  uniform  composition,  and  permanency  under 
the  influence  of  air  and  moisture.  B. 

FERRI  OXYDUM  RUBRUM.  Dub.    Red  Oxide  of  Iron. 

"  Expose  Sulphate  of  Iron  to  beat,  until  the  water  of  crystallization  is 
expetled.  Then  roast  it  by  an  intense  fire  as  long  as  acid  vapours  arise. 
Wash  the  red  oxide  until  the  washings,  when  examined  by  litmus,  appear 
free  from  acid.     Lastly,  dry  it  on  bibulous  paper."  Dxih. 

When  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vilriol,  is  heated,  it  swells  np  and  un- 
dergoes  the  aqueous  fusion,  and  afterwards,  by  losing  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, become»  a  dry  grayish-white  mass,  consisling  of  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  iron.  This,  by  the  application  of  a  strong  heat,  is  decnmpo^ed  ;  the  iron 
becomes  sesquioxiclized  at  the  expense  of  part  of  the  acid,  and  sulphuroos 
and  sulphnric  acids  are  given  oflT.  The  sesquioxide,  however,  is  not  perfectly 
pure,  but  still  contains  a  small  portion  of  acid,  to  remove  which  it  requires  to 
be  washed. 

Propertie»,  ^c.  Red  oxide  of  iron  is  a  reddish-brown,  tasteless,  insoluble 
powder,  called  eolcothar  in  commerce.  It  should  not  be  déliquescent,  and 
should  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid  without  efTerveacence.  If  it  contain  copper, 
its  muriatic  solution  will  deposit  this  métal  on  a  bright  pièce  of  iron.  It  con- 
sista of  two  eqs.  of  iron  56,  and  three  of  oxysen  24=80.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
tesquioxide  of  iron.  As  it  is  anhydrous,  it  has  no  efTect  as  an  antidote  to 
arsenious  acid.  (Orfila,  ./^mer./oum.  o^PAarm.,  xiii.  331.)  This  is  a  use- 
less  préparation,  and  was  properly  di^roissed  from  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias  npon  their  last  revision. 

Off.  Prep.  Emplastrum  Ferri,  Dub.  B. 

FERRI  PHOSPH AS.  U.  S.    Phosphate  qf  Iron. 

<*  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  five  ouncet}  Phosphate  of  Soda  six  otmees; 
Water  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Phosphate  of  Soda 
■everally  in  four  pints  of  the  Water;  then  mix  the  solutions,  and  aet  the  mix- 
ture by  that  the  powder  may  subside  ;  lastly,  having  poured  off  the  super- 
natant  liquor,  wash  the  Phosphate  of  Iron  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  heat."  U.  S, 

This  préparation  is  the  resnlt  of  a  double  décomposition  between  the 
saline  materials  employed.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  soda 
and  lemains  in  solution  as  sulphate  of  soda;  while  the  pbosphoric  acid. 
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onitiag  with  the  pTOtozide  of  iron,  falla  as  phosphate  of  iron.  The  amouat 
of  waier  directed  is  useful  to  insiire  a  prompt  and  complète  mutual  reaction 
of  the  two  saits.  If  the  TerrugiDOus  sulphate  be  a  perfect  sulphate  of  the 
protoside,  the  piecipitate,  as  first  thrown  down,  will  be  white;  but  it  quickljr 
abcorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  bluish-white.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
powder  of  a  bright  slate  colour.  According  lo  Berzelius,  it  is  a  mixture  of 
Um  phosphates  of  the  two  oxides  of  iron. 

Jaedieal  Properlie»  and  U»e$.  Phosphate  of  iron  possesses  the  gênerai 
properties  of  the  ferruginous  préparations,  and  has  been  giren  with  advan» 
lage  in  amenorrhoea  and  sooie  forma  of  dyspepsia.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopaia  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hewson,  of  this  cily,  who 
fonnd  it,  after  an  extensive  expérience,  to  be  a  valuable  chalybeate.  The 
dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  '  B. 

FERRI  RUBIGO.  2)h6.     Rust  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Iron  Wire  any  gtumlity.  Cut  it  into  pièces  and  expose  it  to 
the  air,  moistened  with  water,  until  it  is  converted  into  rust.  Rub  this  in 
an  iron  mortar  ;  then  separale  the  finest  powder  by  the  afFusion  of  water,  and 
dry  it."  Dub. 

Rust  of  iron  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  ferij^tion  and  elutri- 
ation,  and  then  made  np  into  sroall  conical  masses  tifc^  'prepared  chalk. 
According  to  Berzelius,  it  is  a  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.NContaining  fre- 
qnently  a  little  carbonate  of  protoxide.  It  is  formed  in  conséquence  of  the 
décomposition  of  the  water,  the  oxygen  of  which  couverts  the  iron  chiefly 
into  sesquioxide,  but  partly  aiso  into  protoxide,  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphère.  Iron,  in  the  form  of  wire,  on  account  of  its  greater 
pnrity,  is  préférable  to  the  fîlings  for  forming  this  préparation. 

Properties,  fye.  Rust  of  iron  is  in  the  form  of  a  red  powder  of  a  slightly 
styptic  taste.  Its  médical  properties  and  dose  are  the  same  as  those  of  -the 
■ubcarbonate  ;  but  being  less  snlubte  in  acids  it  is  a  iess  eligible  préparation. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  superflnoiis  article,  and  has  been  very  properly 
expunged  from  the  officinal  lists  of  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacq- 
pœias. 

Off".  Prep.  Muriatis  Ferri  Liqaor.  Dub.  B. 

FERRI  SUBCARBONAS.  U.  S.  Febbi  Sesquioxtdum.  Lond. 
Ferri  Oxidum  Rubrum.  Ed.  Ferbi  Carbonas.  Dub.  Suhcarbo- 
nale  of  Iron.  Sesquioxide  qf  Iron.  Precipitated  Carbonate  of  Iron. 

•*  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  eight  ouncesj  Carbonate  of  Soda  nine  ounus; 
Boiling  Water  a  galion.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Carbonate  of 
Soda  severally  in  fo«ir  pints  of  the  Water;  then  mix  the  solutions,  and, 
having  stirred  the  mixture,  set  it  by  lliat  the  powder  may  subside  ;  lastly, 
baving  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  Snhcarbonate  of  Iron 
wiih  hot  water,  wrap  it  in  bibulous  paper,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat." 
V.S. 

••  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  four  pounds  ;  Carbonate  of  Soda  four  ptounds 
and  two  ounces  ;  Boiling  Water  six  gallons  [Impérial  measurej.  Dissolve 
the  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Carbonate  of  Soda,  separately,  in  three  gallons  ot, 
TFater.  Then  mix  the  solutions  logeiher.  ànd  set  them  by  that  the  powder 
may  subside.  Lastly,  the  supernatant  liquor  being  poured  off,  wash  the 
precipiiaie  with  water,  and  dry  it."  Ijtnd. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron /our  ounees;  Carbonate  of  Boiafivt  ounces  f 
Boiling  Water  huif  a  pmt  [Impérial  measure];  cold  Water  three  pints  and 
a  hdf  [Imp  meas.].    Dissolve  the  Sulphate  in  the  boiling  Water,  add  tb» 
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eold  Water,  and  then  tbe  Carbonate  of  Soda,  previonaly  dissolved  in  abçot 
thrice  its  weight  of  water.  Collect  the  précipitât»  on  a  calice  filler  ;  wash 
it  wiih  water  till  the  water  is  but  little  afiected  witb  solution  of  nitrate  of 
baryta,  and  dry  it  in  tbe  bot  air-presa,  or  over  the  vapour-bath."  £d. 

"  Take  o(  Sulphate  of  Iron  twtnty-five  parla  ;  Carbonate  of  Soda  tweiUjf- 
êixpartt;  Water  àght  hundred  parts,  Diaaolve  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  in 
tbe  Water,  then  add  the  Carbonate  of  Soda,  previously  dissolved  in  a  auffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water,  and  completely  mix.  Waah  the  Carbonate  of  Iroa 
which  ia  thrown  down  with  warm  water,  and  then  dry  it"  Dub. 

When  the  solutiona  of  carbonate  of  aoda  and  aulphate  of  iron  are  oiixed 
together,  a  hydrated  carbonate  of  protozide  of  iron,  of  a  pale  bluish  colour, 
is  thrown  down,  and  aulphate  of  soda  remaina  in  solution.  The  équivalent 
quantities  of  the  erystallized  aalts  for  mutual  décomposition  are' 130-1  of 
the  sulphate  and  143-3  of  the  carbonate.  Taking  the  quantity  of  aulphate 
of  iron  at  8  parta,  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharinacopocias  oraer  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  8-3  parts,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  9  parts,  and  the  Edinbprgb 
10  parts.  Tbe  proportiona  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Collèges  coïncide 
most  nearly  with  the  équivalents.  The  precipitate,  during  the  washing  and 
drying,  absorba  ozygen,  and  loses  nearly  the  whole  of  its  carbonic  acid, 
wliereby  it  becomes  converted  almost  entirely  into  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
Thia  being  its  chemical  nature,  the  London  Collège,  in  their  last  Pharmaco- 
pœia, hâve  given  itthe  new  nanie  of  Ferri  SeBquioxydum;  but  as  this  name 
is  applicable  to  the  rust  of  iron,  the  red  oxide  obtained  by  calcination  from 
the  aulphate,  and  even  to  the  hydrated  oxide  used  as  an  antidote  to  arsenic, 
the  appellation  adopted  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia  of  Ferri  Subcarhona», 
in  allusion  to  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  présent  in  it,  is  more  dis- 
tinctive.  Carbonate  of  potassa  will  answer  to  décompose  the  ferrnginoas 
sulphate  ;  but  carbonate  of  soda  is  preferred,  because  it  produces,  in  the 
double  décomposition,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  which,  from  its  greater  solubility, 
is  more  readily  washed  away  than  the  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Properties.  Subcarbonate  of  iron  is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  of  a  dia- 
agreeable.  slightly  styptic  taste  ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  readily 
in  muriatic  acid  with  very  slight  effervescence  of  carbonic  acid.  Aflcr  pré- 
cipitation from  its  muriatic  solution  by  ammonia,  which  tbrows  down  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  supernatant  liquor  should  give  no  indications  of 
eontaining  any  other  métal  in  solution.  It  is  incompatible  with  acids  and 
acidiilous  salts.  In  composition  it  is  a  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  eon- 
taining a  little  protoxide  and  carbonic  acid. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Subcarbonate  of  iron  is  tonic,  alterative, 
and  emmenagogue,  and  is  employed  for  ail  the  purposes  to  which  the  pré- 
parations of  iron  are  generally  applicable.  It  was  recommended  by  Mr. 
Carmichael  in  cancer,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  prove  nseful.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son  broueht  it  into  notice  as  a  remedy  for  neuralgia  ;  and  an  eztensive  expe- 
'  rience  with  it  in  that  disease  h»8  establislied  its  value.  It  is  aiso  nseful  in 
ehnrea,  in  chlorosis,  and.  generally,  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  blood  is 
déficient  in  colonring  matter.  It  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Woollam,  Dr. 
Shearman,  Dr.  Elliotson,  and  others  in  traumatic  tetanus,  with  sucress  in 
twelve  cases  and  failure  in  three.  In  the  second  stage  of  hooping-congh 
Dr.  Steymann  représenta  itto  be  a  prompt  and  efficacious  remedy.  When 
prescribed  as  a  tonic,  the  usuhI  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains  three  timee 
a  day,  given  in  pill  or  powder,  and  frequenily  combined  with  aromatics  and 
Tegetable  tonics.  In  neuralgia,  ehnrea,  and  tetanus,  it  is  administered  in 
doses  of  from  ooe  to  two  teaspoonfuls.    No  nicety  need  be  observed  in  thê 
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dose  ;  its  énlj  obvions  efiect  io  Tery  large  doses  being  a  slight  naosea,  and  a 
sensé  of  weight  at  the  stomach.    Its  ose  gives  the  stools  a  black  colour. 

The  sabcarbonate  of  iron  acte  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  arsenion* 
aeid,  provided  it  has  not  been  ezposed  to  a  red  beat  ;  and,  though  not  so 
powerfiil  as  the  hydrated  oxide  in  the  form  of  magraa,  should  always  be  used 
till  the  latter  ean  be  procured.  (See  page  24.) 

Off.Prep.  Emplastruin  Ferri,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Ferri  Acetas,  Dub.}  Ferri  et 
Potasse  Tartras,  U.  S.,  Lond.f  Ferrum  Ammoniatum,  U.  S.,  Lond.;  'Fine- 
tura  Ferri  Ghloridi,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  B. 

FERRI  SULPI^AS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
Green  Vitriol. 

"Take  of  Iron  liVire,  eut  in  pièces,  twelve  ounces}  Sulphuric  Acid 
dghteen  ounce»}  Water  a  gallon.  Mix  the  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Water, 
and  add  the  Iron;  then  beat  the  mixture  until  effervescence  cesses.  Pour 
off  the  solution,  and,  having  added  half  a  drachm  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  filter 
through  paper,  ailowing  the  lower  end  of  the  Tunnel  to  touch  the  bottom  of 
the  receiring  vessel.  Evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  in  a  matrass  until  suffi» 
ciendy  concentrated  ;  then  set  it  aside  in  a  covered  vessel  to  crystallize. 
Drain  the  crystals  in  a  Tunnel,  dry  them  on  bibulous  paper,  and  keep  them 
in  closely-stopped  botiles."  U.  S. 

"Take  oT  Iron  Filings  eight  ounces;  Sulphuric  Acid/ot<r/«en  ounce»; 
Vltiter  four  pint»  ||Imperial  measure].  Mix  the  Sulphuric  Acid  wiih  the 
Water,  and  add  the  Iron  to  them.  Then  apply  beat,  and  when  bubbles  hâve 
ceased  to  esoape,  strain  the  liquor,  and  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  Torm. 
Evaporate  the  liquor  poured  off  that  it  may  again  yield  crystals,  aod  dry 
them  ail."  Lond. 

"IT  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  of  commerce  be  not  in  transparent  green  crys- 
tals, without  efflorescence,  dissolve  it  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water, 
acidulated  with  a  little  Sulphuric  Acid;  filter,  and  set  the  solution  aside  to 
crystallize.     Préserve  the  crystals  in  well-closed  bottles."  Ed. 

"Take  of  Iron  Wire four  paris;  Sulphuric  Acid  [^commercial?]  seven 
paris;  Water  sixly  parts.  Dissolve  the  meta!  by  the  aid  oT  beat,  and  filter 
the  solution  througn  paper.  Lastly,  aTter  due  eraporalion,  set  the  solution 
aside  that  crystals  may  form  by  slow  réfrigération.    DxA. 

The  object  of  the  U.  S.,  London,-and  Dublin  processes  is  to  make  a  pure 
sniphate  of  the  protozide  of  iron  by  direct  combination.  Snlphuric  acid^ 
in  a  concentrated  state,  acts  but  imperfectly  on  iron  ;  but  when  diluted,  a 
Tigorous  action  takes  place,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  converts  the  métal  into 
protoxide,  with  which  the  sulphuric  acid  unités,  and  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
The  équivalent  quantifies  for  routual  reaction  are  28  of  iron  to  49-1  of  acid, 
which  is  the  proportion  taken  by  the  London  and  Dublin  Collèges.  This 
proportion  is  one  of  iron  to  one  and  ihree-quarters  of  acid.  The  U.  S.  propor- 
tion is  one  of  iron  to  one  and  a  half  of  acid,  and  gives  a  quantily  of  iron  one- 
■ixth  more  than  the  acid  can  dissolve.  This  excess  of  iron  is  désirable,  aa 
it  tends  to  secure  the  production  of  a  perfect  sulphate  of  the  protoxide.  The 
remaining  steps  of  the  U.S.  process  are  pecnliar,  and  are  intended  to  secure 
the  formation  of  a  sait  entirely  free  from  sesquioxide,  by  the  method  of 
Bohsdorff.  This  chemist  found  that  when  a  perfect  sulphate  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron  was  formed  in  solution  by  heating  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with 
an  excess  of  iron,  it  might  be  crystallized  free  from  sesquioxide,  provided  a 
liide  excess  of  snlphuric  acid  be  added  to  the  liquid  before  it  is  filtered,  ia 
order  to  hold  in  solution  any  sesquioxide  that  may  hâve  beep  formed  ;  at  the 
•ame  time  avoiding,  as  mnch  as  possible,  the  contact  of  the  air.    Hence  the 
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dhreclion*  in  the  U.  S.  fomiDU  to  acidalate  with  snipharie  add,  to  cause  thé 
funnel  to  touch  the  boitom  o(  the  receiving  veaael,  which  aroids  the  dropping 
of  the  liquid  through  the  air,  and  to  cover  ihe  veasel  containing  the  concen- 
trated  liquid,  when  it  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Iron  wire,  as  being  purer, 
i»  to  be-  preferred  to  iron  filings  in  making  sulphate  of  iron.  The  Edinburgh 
Collège  gives  no  formula  for  making  this  tait,  bat  direclionf  only  for  tih« 
purifiration  of  the  commercial  sulphate,  when  this  happens  to  be  impure. 
The  sait  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  fiitered,  which  séparâtes  Ûte  inao- 
lubie  subsulphate  ;  after  which  the  solution  is  acidulated  with  sulphurte  acid 
on  the  plan  of  Bonsdorff',  and  crjrstallized. 

M.  Berthemot  has  proposed  a  modified  plan  of^procedure,  to  render 
snlphate  of  iron  permanent.  He  first  purifies  the  commercial  sulphate 
in  the  manner  dlrected  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  and  then  adds  it,  bj 
portions,  to  boiling  disiilled  water,  to  which  afterwards  some  iron  filings 
are  added.  The  solution  is  then  quickly  fillered,  while  hot,  into  a  vessel 
containing  alcohol  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  pure  sulphate  of  the 
protozide  immediately  précipitâtes  in  the  form  of  a  bluish-while  crystalline 
powder;  while  any  sulphate  of  tlie  sesqnioxide  which  may  hâve  formed  is 
dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  and  any  free  sesquioxide  is  taken  up  by  ibe  acid. 
{Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xxv.  208.) 

Sulphate  of  iron,  under  the  name  of  grem  vitriol  or  eopperas,  is  mann- 
factured  on  the  large  scale,  for  the.  purposes  of  the  arts,  froa»  the  native 
sulphuret  of  iron  or  pyrites,  by  roasiing,  oxidation  through  exposure  to  air 
and  moisture,  and  lixiviation.  The  constituents  of  the  minerai  become  suN 
phoric  acid  and  protoxide  of  iron,  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  sait  in 
question.  It  is  made  aiso  by  our  manufacturera  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  direct 
eombination,  from  the  unconcentrated  acid  and  scraps  of  old  iron. 

Properties.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  in  the  form  of  transparent  crystals,  of  a 
pale  bluish-green  colour,  and  having  the  shape  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 
It  has  a^disagreeable  styptic  tasle,  and  an  acid  réaction.  As  prepared  by 
Bonsdorflf's  method,  it  is  blue  verging  to  green.  When  it  becomes  more 
green  than  blue,  or  entirely  green,  an  indication  is  alTorded  that  it  contains 
some  sesquioxide.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the  crystals  absorb  oxygen, 
first  bpcome  green,  and  are  ultimately  covered  with  a  yellow  efilorescence  of 
subsulphate  of  the  sesquioxide,  insoluble  in  water.  Sometimes  the  crystals 
are  quite  permanent  when  made  by  Bon'sdorff's  method,  owing  to  the  slight 
excess  of  acid  which  they  contain.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  soluble  in  abont 
twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqoeous  solution  is  bluish-green  ; 
but  by  standing  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  rendered  first  green  and  then  red* 
dish,  depositing,  in  the  mean  time,  a  portion  of  subsulphate.  When  heated 
moderately,  it  loses  six-sevenths  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  becomes 
grayish-white.  At  a  red  beat  it  loses  its  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the 
aithydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron,  called  cohothar.  (See  Fern  Sulpfia»  JBx- 
riccattimmd  Fern  Oxydum  Rubnttn.)  It  is  incompatible  wiih  the  alka- 
lies  and  their  carbonates,  soaps,  lime-water,  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
barium,  the  borate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  acétate 
and  subacetate  of  lead.  It  is  decompoaed  aIso  by  astringent  vegetable 
infusions,  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  of  which  form,  if  any  sesquioxide  be 
présent,  a  black  compound  of  the  nature  of  ink.  To  what  extent  this 
change  lessens  the  médicinal  activity  of  the  sait,  is  not  well  ascertained. 
Solphaie  of  iron,  as  it  orcurs  in  the  shops,  is  often  impure.  The  commer- 
cial sulphate  should  never  be  dispensed  by  the  apothecary  until  it  has  un- 
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dergone  a  earefai  porifieation  in  the  manner  clir«eted~in  Ae  Edinburgh  Phar> 
macopteia.  The  peffectiy  pare  aatt  is  precipitated  whtte  by  ferrocyanuret 
of  polaasiam  ;  bat  that  of  ordinary  pnrity  giws  a  blae  precipitate,  more  or 
less  deep,  with  this  test,  owing  to  the  présence  of  some  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
Copper  may  be  detected  by  immersing  in  the  solution  a  bright  pièce  of  iron, 
on  which  a  cupreous  film  will  be  deposited.  Both  copper  and  zinc  may  be 
discorered  by  sesquioxidiaing  the  tron  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  sait 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  preeipitating  the  iron  by  an  exeess  of  ammonia. 
If  the  filtered  solution  be  blue,  copper  is  présent;  and  if  it  contain  zinc,  this 
will  be  separated  in  flakes  of  white  oxide,  on  expelling  the  exeess  of  ammo- 
nia by  ebnllition.  SiUphat»  of  iron,  when  crystallized,  consists  of  one  eq. 
of  acid  40-1,  one  of  protoxide  36,  and  seren  of  water  63— 180-1,  and  its 
formula  is  FeO,80g+7HO. 

Mtâiad  PropertUs  and  Use$.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  astringent  and  tonic. 
I*  large  doses  it  is  àpt  to  prodnce  naasea  and  vomiting,  and  griping  of  the 
bowels;  and  its  use,  when  long  oontinued,  injures  the  stomach.  It  bas 
twen  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  conjoined  with 
extract  of  bark.  As  an  astringent,  it  is  given  in  diseases  attended  with  im- 
moderato  discharges,  snch  as  passive  hemorrhages,  colliqaatire  sweats,  dia> 
betes,  ehronic  mucoas  catarrh,  lencorrhœa,  gleet,  &c.  As  a  tonic  it  is  used 
in  dyspepsia,  and  in  the  debility  foUowing  protracted  diseases.  In  amenor- 
rhœa  with  déficient  action,  it  is  frequently  resorted  to  with  advantage,  either 
alone,  or  conjoined  with  the  fetid  and  stimulant  guras.  Externally,  the  solu- 
tion is  nsed  in  éruptions  of  the  face,  ehronic  ophthalmia,  lencorrhœa,  and 
gfeet,  of  varions  sttengths,  from  one>or  two,  to  eight  or  ten  grains  of  the  sait 
to  the  flaidoanœ  of  water.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains  in  the  form 
of  piU.  If  given  in  solution,  the  waier  shonld  be  previously  boiled  to  expel 
the  air,  which,  if  allowed  to  reroain,  would  partially  décompose  the  sait. 
Taken  in  an  over-dose,  it  acts  as  a  poison. 

C^.  Prep.  Ferri  Acetatis  Tinctura,  Dub.;  Ferri  Garbonas  Saccharatnm, 
JBd.}  Ferri  Ferrooyanuretum,  U.S.}  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum,  U.  S.,  Ed.; 
Ferri  Oxid.  Nigrum,  Ed.;  Ferri  Oxyd.  Rubram,  Dub.f  Ferri  Pbosphas, 
U.  S.}  Ferri  Sabcarbonas,  U.  S.,  I/md.,  Ed.,  Duh.}  Ferri  Sulphas  Exsic- 
catnm.  Ed.}  Ferram  Tartarizatnm,  Ed.;  Mistura  ferri  Composita,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Duh.;  Pilulœ  Aloës  et  Ferri,  Ed.;  Pil.  Ferri  Carbonatis,  U.  S.} 
Pil.  Ferri  Gomp.,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Tinctura  Acetatis  Ferri  eum  Aleohol, 
Dub.  B. 

FERRI  SULPHAS  EXSICCATUM.  Ed.  Drîed  Sviphate  qf 
Iron. 

"  Expose  any  convenient  quarOity  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  to  a  moderate  beat 
in  a  porcelain  or  earihenware  vessel,  not  glazed  with  lead,  till  it  is  converted 
into'a  dry  grayish- white  raass,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  powder."  Ed. 

In  this  process,  six  eqs.  ont  of  seven  of  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the 
sait  are  driven  off.  The  beat  should  not  exceed  212°,  otherwise  the  sait 
iiself  wonld  saffer  décomposition.  Dried  sulphate  of  iron  is  nsed  for  roaking 
pills,  the  crystallized  sulphate  not  being  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  in 
prescribing  dried  sulphate  of  iron  it  is  nti^sary  to  recollect  that  three  grains 
are  équivalent  to  five  of  the  crystallized  sulphate. 

Off.  Prep.  Pilul»  Ferri  Sulphatis,  ^rf.;  Pil.  Rhei  et  Ferri,  Ed.        B. 

FERRI  SULPHURETUM.  Ed.,  Dub.     Sulphuret  of  Iron. 

*'  The  best  Sulphuret  of  Iron  is  made  by  heating  an  iron  rod  to  a  fall 
white  beat  in  a  forge,  and  mbbhig  it  with  a  roU  of  sulnhur  over  a  deep  ves- 
sel  fiUed  with  water  to  receive  the  fused  globules  of  Salpharet  which  form.. 
83 
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An  inferior  sort,  (food  enongfa,  howerer,  for  pharmaceatie  porpoMt,  m 
obtained  by  heating  one  part  of  Sublimed  Sulphur  and  three  of  IroD  Filingt 
in  a  enicible  in  a  common  ûre  till  the  mixture  begins  to  glow,  and  thra 
reraoving  tbe  enicible  and  covering  it,  uotil  the  action,  wbich  at  first  in- 
creases  considerahly,  shall  corne  to  an  end."  £d. 

"  Expose  a  rod  of  Iron  to  the  atrongeat  beat  of  a  forge,  outil  il  become* 
white-hot  ;  and  upon  taking  it  from  the  fire,  instantlj  appiy  it  to  a  roU  of 
salphur. .  Receive  the  Sulphuret  of  Iron  in  water,  aeparate  it  from  salphw, 
and  having  dried  it,  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  Dub. 

Iron  and  sulphur  form  a  namber  of  sulphurets,  among  which  the  most 
important  are  the  protosalpharet  and  sesquisulphureli  corresponding  witli 
the  protoxide  and  aesqnioxide  of  iron,  the  biaulphuret  or  eubic  pyriltt, 
and  magnelic  pyrites,  which  is  a  coraponnd  of  five  eqs.  of  protosulphuret, 
and  one  of  bisuiphnret.  When  the  aalphnret  is  obtained  by  the  application 
of  solid  sulphur  to  white-hot  iron,  the  product  corresponds  in  compositioa 
with  magnetic  pyrites  ;  but  when  procured  by  heating  flowera  of  sulphur 
with  an  ezcess  of  iron  filings,  as  is  directed  in  the  second  of  the  E^inburgh 
processes,  a  protosulphuret  is  generated  mixed  wiih  metallic  iroD.  When 
sulphur  is  applied  to  white-hot  iron,  the  métal  appears  to  become  hotter, 
burns  with  scintillations  in  the  vapour  of  the  sulphur,  aod  forma  instantly 
the  sulphuret,  which,  being  comparatively  fusible,  melts  into  globules,  and 
drops  into  the  water,  which  serves  to  extinguish  them.  It  is  essential  ibat 
the  iron  be  raised  to  a  white  heat,  for  otherwise  the  process  succeeds  but 
imperfectly. 

Praperliei,  fyc.  The  officinal  sulphuret  of  iron  has  a  yellowish  colour 
and  the  metallic  lustre.  When  obtained  over  water  it  is  in  the  form  of 
brownish-yellow  globules,  having  a  somewhat  crystalline  texture.  When 
pure  it  furnishes  a  yellow  powder,  and  dissolves  in  dilute  solpburic  or 
muriatic  acid  without  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphur,  and  with  the  production 
of  faydrosulphurie  acid  gas  (sulphurefted  hydrogen),  free  from  admixture 
of  hydrogen.  As  prepared,  however,  by  the  officinal  processes,  it  is  not 
entirely  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  portion  of  uneombined  sulphur 
being  left.  The  fused  globules  hâve  the  composition  of  5FeS+FeS,,  or, 
according  to  some,  5FeS-f-Fe,Sa.  This  préparation  is  employed  excinsively 
as  a  pharmaceutical  agent,  for  the  production  of  hydrosulphurie  acid  gas.  It 
may  be  made  to  yield  this  gas  by  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Du^ 
ing  the  reaction  water  is  decomposed;  its  hydrogen  combines  with  the  sulphur 
to  form  the  hydrosulphurie  acid,  while  the  oxygen  converts  the  iron  into 
protoxide,  with  which  the  sulphuric  acid  combines.  Hydrondphuric  add 
is  a  colourless  gas,  having  a  smell  like  that  of  putrid  eggs.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
1*1782.  It  reddens  litmus  and  saturâtes  bases,  forming  salts  called  hydn- 
tulphcUea,  mlphohydrate»,  or  hydrosxdphurets.  B. 

FERRUM  AMMONIATUM.  U.S.  Fbrbi  AMMosio-CHtow- 
»rM.  Lond.    ^mmoniated  Iron.    ^mmonio-Chloride  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  three  ounee»;  Muriatic  Acid  len  Jhnd- 
ouncesf  îAut\ueo(  Ammon'Mtumpoundt  andaha/f;  Distilled  Water/our 
pints.  Mix  the  Snbcarbonate  of  Iron  with  the  Muriatic  Acid  in  a  glass 
vessel,  and  digest  for  two  hours  ;  ihen  add  the  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  pre-  ' 
viously  dissolved  in  the  Distilled  Water,  and,  having  fihered  the  liqaor, 
evaporate  to  dryness.     Rub  the  residue  to  puwder."  U.  S. 

The  process  of  the  London  Collège  is  the  same  as  the  above,  of  which  it 
Wiis  the  original. 

By  the  mulual  action  of  muriatic  acid  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  of  dit 
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snbcarbonate,  water  and  sesqaichloride  of  iron  are  formed  ;  and  the  solution 
of  the  latter,  being  evaporated  alotig  with  that  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
yields  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts.  If  any  carbonate  of  iton  be  présent  in 
the  snbcarbonate,  a  portion  of  protochloride  of  iron  muet  also  be  formed, 
which,  however,  would  probably  be  converted  into  aesquichloride  during  the 
opération.  By  the  former  process  of  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias,  abandoned  in  the  last  édition  of  thèse  worka,  a  mixture  of  red  oxide 
(sesquioxide)  of  iron  and  muriate  of  ammonia  was  submitted  to  sublimation. 
A  portion  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  was  decomposed,  the  ammonia  escap- 
ing,  and  the  muriatic  acid  reacting  upon  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  so  as  to  form 
water  and  sesquichloride  of  iron,  the  latter  of  which  was  sublimed  with  the 
undecomposed  muriate  of  ammonia.  By  this  mode  of  préparation  the 
proportion  between  the  two  salts  was  variable.  The  présent  officinal  plan 
haa  the  double  advantage  of  uniformity  in  the  resuit,  and  greater  facility  in 
the  process.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sesquichloride  of  iron 
and  muriate  of  ammonia  are  chemically  combined  in  the  préparation.  Ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Phillips,  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  15  parts  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  to  85  of  the  muriate. 

Propertie».  Ammoniated  iron,  as  usually  found  in  the  shops,  is  in  crys- 
talline  grains,  of  a  yellow  colour,  a  feeble  odour,  and  a  sharp  styptic  saline 
taste.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water  and  diluted  alcdhol,  is  déliquescent, 
and  reqnires  to  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles.  By  the  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates,  and  by  lime-water,  it  is  decomposed,  with  the  précipitation  of 
about  seven  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  and  potassa  in  excess  occasions 
the  évolution  of  ammonia.  Like  the  other  chalybeates,  it  is  incompatible 
witfi  vegetable  astringents. 

Médical  Properlies  ànd  Uus.  This  préparation  nnites  aperient  proper- 
ties  with  those  belonging  to  the  chalybeates  generally,  and  is  said  to  hâve 
been  used  with  advantage  in  amenorrhœa,  epilepsy,  scrofula,  rickets,  &c.; 
bot  it  is  at  best  nncertain,  and  is  now  very  seldom  prescribed.  The  sub- 
limed préparation  was  formerly  employed  under  the  names  oi  flore»  mar- 
tiales, and  m»  martis.  From  four  to  twelve  grains  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pill,  electnary,  or  solution,  several  times  a  day. 

Off.Prep.  Tinctura  Ferri  Ammonio-Chloridi,  Lond.  W. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  AMMONIO-CHLORIDI.  Lond.  Tïndure 
oj  Ammonio-chloride  of  Iron. 

'*  Take  of  Ammonio-chloride  of  Iron  ([Ammoniated  Iron3 /owr  ouncet } 
Proof  Spirit  a  pint  [Impérial  measure^.  Dissolve  the  Ammonio-Chloride  of 
Iron  in  the  Spirit,  and  filter."  Lond. 

This  is  simply  a  solution  of  the  preceding  préparation  in  diluted  alcohol. 
It  is  feeble  and  uncertain  as  a  chalybeate,  and  bas  no  particular  claims  to 
attention.  W. 

TINCTURA  FERRI  CHLORIDI.  U.  S.  Tinctuha  Fehri  Ses- 
«TTiCHLORiDi.  Lond.  Fersi  Mitbiatis  Tinctuha.  Ed.  Muriatis 
FsRRi  LiQuoR.  Dub.  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iran.  ^  Tinclure  of 
Muriate  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  hcdf  a  pound;  Muriatic  Acid  a  pint} 
Alcohol  three  pints.  Pour  the  Acid  upon  the  Subcarbonate  of  Iron,  and 
shake  the  mixture  occasionally  for  three  days  :  then  set  it  by  that  the  dregs, 
if  there  be  any,  may  subside  ;  lastly,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  this  the 
Alcohol."  U.S. 

"  Take  of  Sesquioxide  of  Iron  [Subcarbonate,  U.  S."]  six  ounces}  Hydro- 
ehlorie  Acid  a  ptnt  [Impérial  measurej];  Rectified  Spirits  three  pints  [Imp. 
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measure3'  Pour  tbe  Aeid  opon  tbe  Setqaioxide  of  Iron  in  a  glass  veasel, 
and  digest  for  ihree  dajrs,  occasioDally  lUtring.  Then  add  the  Spirit  aad 
filter."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Red  Ozide  [Subcarbonate]  of  Iron  six  ounces  ;  Muriatic  Àcid 
(commercial)  one  joint  |_lmp.  meas.J  ;  Rectified  Spirit  three  pints  QImp. 
meas.^.  Add  tbe  Oxide  to  the  Aeid  in  a  glasa  vessel  ;  digeat  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  occasional  agitation,  for  a  day,  or  till  most  of  the  Oxide  be  dia- 
solved  ;  then  add  the  Spirit,  and  aller."  £d. 

"  Take  of  Rust  of  Iron  one  part  ;  Muriatic  Aeid,  Rectified  Spirit,  each, 
MX  parts.  Pour  the  Aeid  upon  the  Ruât  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  ahake  the 
mixture  occasionally  for  three  days.  Then  set  it  by  that  the  dregs  may 
avbside,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  Ëvaporate  thia  slowly  to  one-third, 
and  when  it  is  cold  add  the  spirit."  Dub. 

The  Bubcarbonate  of  iron  of  the  ahops  consista  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
mixed  with  a  variable,  but  always  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  the  pro- 
toxide.  When  acted  on  by  muriatic  aeid  it  is  dissolved  with  efiervescence, 
in  conséquence  of  the  escape  of  carbonic  aeid  ;  and  a  solution  of  Uie 
aesqnichloride  of  iron,  with  a  little  protoohloride  is  obtained.  When  the 
muriatic  aeid  employed  is  of  the  officinal  slrength  (sp.  gr.  1*16],  the  quantity 
directed  in  the  U.  S.  formula  dissolves  nearly  ail  the  subcarbonale,  leaving 
behind,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  less  than  one  scruple,  including  acci- 
dentai impurities.  A  reaction  appeara  to  take  place  between  the  muriatic 
aeid  and  the  alcohol,  as  the  préparation  has  a  decided  ethereal  odour.  On 
ezposure,  the  small  quantity  of  protochloride  of  iron  présent  is  oonverted, 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  into  sesquichloride  and  sesquioxide,  tbe  latter 
of  whieh  is  precipitated  unless  there  be  an  excess  of  muriatic  aeid  présent. 
In  the  U.S.  formula  no  such  excess  exista,  and  the  tincture  may  conse- 
quently  deposit,  upon  standing,  a  little  sesquioxide 'of  iron,  and  become  ia 
the  same  proportion  more  feeble  ;  but  this  is  a  very  sligbt  objection,  and  is 
easily  obviated,  if  thought  advisable,  by  adding  sufficient  muriatic  aeid  to 
ledissolve  the  precipitate.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  préparations,  which 
hâve  a  considérable  excess  of  aeid,  are  liable  to  the  more  serions  objection 
of  being  thus  rendered  more  irritant  to  the  stomaeh.  In  the  Dublin  proceas 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  aeid,  of  whieh  much  more  is  employed  than  is 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  quantity  of  rust  of  iron  directed,  the  excess  being 
driven  off  by  heat.  It  is  important  that  the  apotheeary  should  employ  muri- 
atic aeid  of  the  officinal  spécifie  gravity,  as  otherwise  his  préparation  will  be 
of  uneertain  strength.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  circumstanee  is  proba- 
bly  the  cause  that  the  tincture,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  very  unequal.  Of 
four  spécimens  examined  by  Mr.  Phillips,  one  contained  in  half  a  fluid- 
oonee  20  grains  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  another  12*1  grains,  a  third  11-3 
grains,  and  the  fourth  only  9*3  grains.  A  speeimeil  prepared  by  himself, 
preeisely  according  to  the  directions  of  the  former  London  Pharmaeopœia, 
which  are  at  présent  those  of  our  own  national  standard,  had  the  sp.  gr. 
0*094,  and  contained,  in  half  a  fluidounce,  16-8  grains  of  sesquioxide.  Tbe 
présent  London  préparation,  according  to  the  same  authority,  has  the  sp.  gr. 
0-092,  and  contains  in  half  a  fluidounce  nearly  15  grains  of  sesquioxide. 

Propertia.  Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  is  of  a  reddish-brown,  some- 
what  yellowish  coloûr,  a  sour  and  very  styptic  taste,  and  an  odour  resem- 
bling  that  of  muriatic  ether.  The  sesquichloride  of  iron,  which  résulta 
from  its  evaporation,  is  a  déliquescent  compound,  of  a  dark-orange  eolour, 
acarcely  crystallizable,  and  consisting  of  two  eqs.  of  iron  56,  and  three 
of  chlorine  106-26=162-26.  The  tincture  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies, 
«Uudine  earths,  and  their  carbonates,  astringent  vegetable  infusions,  and  the 
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mncilage  of  gom  Arabie,  which  produces  with  it  a  brown  semUtransparent 
jelly.  Âll  thèse  substances  are,  therefore,  incompatible  with  it  in  prescrip- 
tions. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  cer- 
tain  préparations  of  iron,  usnally  acceptable  to  the  storaach,  and  mnch  em- 
ployed  for  ail  the  purposes  to  which  the  chalybeates  generally  are  applied.  It 
has  been  particiilarly  recommended  as  a  tonie  in  scrofula,  in  which  it  was 
formeriy  often  given,  conjointly  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcinm,  or 
chloride  of  barium.  Il  irsupposed  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  hâve  a  peculiar  in- 
fluence on  the  urinary  passages.  Hence  it  has  been  eniployed  in  gleet,  old 
gonorrhœa,  and  leucorrhœa;  and  is  said  to  be  useful  in  dysury  dépendent  on 
spasmodic  stricturë  of  the  urethra,  in  the  dose  of  ten  drops  repeated  every  ten 
minutes,  till  some  eflect  is  experienced.  In  hemorrbages  from  the  utérus,  kid- 
neys,  and  bladder,  it  is  thought  to  act  advantageously,  but  should  be  confined 
to  those  of  a  passive  character,  or  employed  only  afler  sufficient  depletio;). 
Externally  ithas  sometimes  proved  useful  in  the  destruction  of  venereal  warts, 
aod  as  a  styptic  in  cancerous  and  fongons  olcers.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  minims,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  one,  or  even  two  flui- 
drachms,  two  or  three  times  a  day.    It  is  given  dilnted  with  water.     W. 

GUMMI-RÉSINiE. 

Crum-resins. 

Thèse  are  concrète  natural  juices  of  plants,  obtained  by  spontaneoas  exu- 
dation  or  incision,  and  consisting  of  gum  and  resin,  associated  for  the  most 
part  with  more  or  less  essential  oil,  and  frequenily  with  other  substances, 
such  as  extractive,  bassorin,  starch,  wax,  and  varions  salts.  The  gum  and 
resin  are  essential  ingrédients,  but  exist  in  very  différent  proportions  in  the 
différent  varietie8<  Ali  the  gum-resins  are  partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  water,  but  completely  so  in  neither  of  thèse  liquids.  Diluted  alcohol,  on 
the  contrary,  dissolves  them  almost  entirely,  especially  if  assisted  by  beat. 
With  water  they  form  an  opaque  emulsion;  the  resin,  essential  oi),  and  other 
insoluble  constituents  being  held  in  suspension  by  the  dissolved  gum.  They 
are  to  a  certain  extent  soluble  in  vinegar.  Upon  several  of  them,  especially 
myrrh  and  ammoniac,  carbonate  of  potassa  so  reacts  as  to.render  them  solu- 
ble in  water,  or  capable  of  being  permanently  retained  in  suspension  by  that 
liqnid. 

The  London  Cottege  gives  the  foUowing  directions  in  relation  to  the 
gum-resins. 

"  Those  Grx-REsiNs  are  to  be  preferred,  which  may  be  chosen  so  per- 
fect  as  not  to  require  purification.  But  if  they  do  not  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently  pure,  boil  them  in  water  until  they  soften,  and  express  them  through 
a  hempen  cloth  ;  then  set  them  by  that  the  résinons  part  may  subside.  Pour 
off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  evaporate  it  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  adding, 
towards  the  end  of  the  proceas,  the  résinons  portion,  so  as  to  incorporate  it 
with  the  guih. 

"  The  GuM-REsiNs  which  melt  easîty,  may  be  purifîed  by  putting  them 
into  an  ox  bladder,  and  holding  them  in  boiting  water,  until  they  become  so 
soft  as  to  be  capable  of  being  separated  from  their  impurities  by  expression 
through  a  hempen  cloth." 

The  first  of  thèse  processes  is  applicable  to  the  gnm-resins  only  when 
they  are  intended  for  extemal  use;  for  the  essential  oil,  upon  which  their 
médicinal  virtaes  often  in  great  measure  dépend,  is  more  or  less  dissipated 
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by  the  beat  employed.  The  Utter  process  u  préférable  whenever  practica- 
ble,  as  it  affecte  less  the  character  of  the  medicine  ;  but  several  of  the  gum- 
resinf,  such  as  assafetida  and  ammoniac,  are  not  sufficiently  fusible  at  the 
température  of  boiling  water  to  admit  of  being  itrained  with  facility.  Il  is 
always  best  to  sélect  those  inteoded  for  internai  exhibition,  of  such  a  qoality 
as  not  to  require  puri&cation.  As  ihey  are  usually  brittle  and  pulverizable 
vrhen  very  cold,  they  may  be  freed  from  the  roarser  impurities  by  powder- 
ing  them  in  the  winter  season,  and  eifting  the  powder,  wbieh  afterwards 
agglutinâtes  with  warmth.  This  plan  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Brande,  ia 
relation  to  assafetida,  ammoniac,  and  galbanum.  The  French  pharmaœe- 
tisU  purify  the  gum-resins  by  dissolving  them  in  diluted  alcohol,  filtering 
and  evaporating  the  solution.  This  process,  though  liable  in  a  still  greater 
degree  than  ihat  of  the  London  Collège  to  the  objection  of  diœinisbing  the 
virtues  of  the  medicine  by  driving  off  the  essenlial  oil,  bas  the  advaniage  of 
completely  separating  ail  insoluble  substances,  however  minutely  divided, 
such  as  fine  sand  or  other  earth,  whicb  might  pass  through  the  pores  of  a 
bempen  strainer.  W. 

HYDRARGYRUM. 
Préparations  of  Mercury. 

HYDRARGYRUM  PURIFICATUM.  Dub.    Purtjied  Mercury, 

"  Take  of  Mercury  six  parts.  Draw  off  four  parti  by  slow  distillation." 
Dub.  • 

The  mercury  of  commerce  is  nsually  sufficiently  pare  for  pharmacentical 
purposea;  but  occasionally  it  contains  foreign  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
and  bismuth,  and  hence  the  direction  for  its  purification.  Mercury  being 
rouch  more  volatile  than  the  contaminating  metals,  rises  first  in  distillation, 
while  they  are  left  behind.  But  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  pushing  the  dis- 
tillation too  far;  for  in  that  event,  someof  the  foreign  metals,  particularly 
bismuth,  are  apt  to  be  carried  over.  The  Dublin  Collège,  on  aecount  of 
this  danger,  directe  only  two-thirds  of  the  mercury  to  be  drawn  over;  but  to 
folio w  this  direction  causes  waste.  The  distillation  may  be  performed  over 
a  common  fire,  from  an  iron  retort  into  water  contained  in  a  receiver.  A 
'wash-hand  basin  will  %nswer  as  a  receiver.  As  it  is  difficull  and  troublesome 
to  purify  mercury  by  distillation,  it  is  better  for  the  manufacturing  chemist 
to  parchase  pure  samples  of  the  metel,  which  may  be  always  had  in  the  mar- 
ket,  and  thus  supersede  the  necessity  of  this  process.  The  U.  S.,  London, 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias  do  not  now  include  a  formula  for  purifying 
mercury  by  distillation,  but  esplain  in  their  Notes  that  the  pure  métal  is 
intended  by  the  term  Hydrargyrum. 

Propertie»,  fye.  Mercury  is  known  to  be  pore  when  it  is  bright  and  per- 
fectly  mobile.  Its  freedom  from  foreign  metals  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
négative  indications  of  the  tests  mentioned  under  Hydrargyrvm.  B. 

HYDRARGYRI  ACETAS.  Dub.    acétate  of  Mercury. 

"Take  of  Purified  Mercury,  Acétate  of  Potassa,  each,  nrne  sorte  ;  Di- 
loted  Nitric  Acid  ekvm  parts  ;  boiling  Distilled  Water  ont  hundred  parts; 
Distilled  Vinegar  a  stmdent  quantity.  Add  the  Nitric  Acid  to  the  Mer- 
cury, and  when  the  eoervescence  shall  hâve  ceased,  digest  the  mixture,  so 
as  to  dissolve  the  métal.  Dissolve  the  Acetete  of  Potassa  in  the  Water,  and 
add  Distilled  Vinegar  until  acidity  prédominâtes  in  the  solution.  To  this, 
boiling  bot,  add  the  solation  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Nitric  Acid,  and  straia 
ihe  mixture  quickly  throngh  a  double  linen  dotb  ;  then  let  it  cool  tbat  erye- 
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tels  majr  Cdtoi.  Waah  thèse  with  cold  Distilled  Water,  and  dry  them  on 
paper  with  a  very  genile  beat.  In  erery  slep  of  this  process,  glass  vessels 
aie  to  be  used."  ^ub. 

The  object  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  an  acétate  of  tbe  protoxide  of  mer^ 
cnry.  By  the  solution  of  tbe  métal  in  diluted  nitric  acid  in  tbe  proportion 
indieated,  a  nitrate  of  the  protoxide  is  formed  ;  and  this,  when  added  to  the 
boiling  solution  of  acétate  of  potassa,  causes  a  double  décomposition,  re- 
anlting  in  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  potassa  whicb  remains  in  solution, 
and  acétate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  which  précipitâtes  in  crystals  as  the 
solution  cools.  The  nitric  acid  is  used  dilaied  in  order  to  avoid  deutoxi- 
dizing  the  métal  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  beat  is  not  applied  until  the  action 
of  tbe  acid  bas  ceaaed  in  the  cold,  and  iben  only  moderately.  Notwith* 
standing  every  précaution,  it  is  very  difBcult  to  get  a  perfect  nitrate  of  prot- 
oxide of  mercury  ;  and  as  water  throws  down  a  yellow  subnitrate  from  the 
nitrate  of  the  deutoxide  if  the  solutions  be  nentral,  the  Collège  orders  the 
solution  of  the  acétate  of  potassa  to  be  acidulated  vilh  distilled  vinegar, 
irhich  effeetually  prevents  this  précipitation.  The  straining  of  the  solu- 
tion, «bile  bot,  is  intended  to  separate  any  subnitrate  which  may  be  acci- 
dentally  formed.  As  the  crystals  of  the  acétate  of  mercury  may  be  contami- 
nated  with  a  Uttle  nitrate  of  the  deutoxide,  which  is  rendered  yellow  by 
the  action  of  water,  some  aulhorities  recommend  that  the  wasbing  sbould 
be  performed  with  water,  acidulated  with  distilled  vinegar.  The  drying  of 
tbe  crystals  is  an  opération  which  requires  great  care,  as  a  slight  beat  is 
safficient  to  décompose  them.  On  this  aceount  it  has  been  proposed  to  dry 
them  by  compression  between  the  fofds  of  bibulous  paper. 

Properties,  SfC.  Acétate  of  mercury  is  a  white  sait,  in  the  form  of  thin 
eiastic  scales  of  a  pearly  lustre.  Its  taste  is  very  disagreeable,  but  less  so 
than  that  of  most  of  the  other  soluble  salts  of  mercury.  It  is  not  affected 
by.air,  but  contracta  a  brown  tinge  by  exposure  to  light.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohoi,  but  dissolves  readily,  with  partial  décomposition,  in  boiling  water, 
from  which,  being  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  it  précipitâtes  in 
crystals  on  cooling.  When  it  is  a  perfect  acétate  of  the  protoxide,  alkalies 
throw  down  from  its  solution  a  black  precipitate  of  protoxide  ;  but  if  it  be 
eoataminated  with  acétate  of  the  deutoxide,  the  same  reagents  cause  a 
yellowisb  precipitate.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetie  acid  51,  one  of  pro- 
toxide of  mercury  210,  and  four  of  water  36=>207. 

Médical  Properties,  Acétate  of  mercury  was  introdoced  into  regular  prac- 
tiee,  in  conséquence  of  its  having  been  supposed  to  be  the  active  ingrédient 
in  Èèyter'»  jnUs,  which  were  at  one  time  esteemed  to  be  a  mild  and  safe 
antisyphilitic  remedy,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  which  was  purchased 
and  made  public  by  the  French  govemment.  Thèse  pills,  however,  are 
very  noequal  in  their  opération,  and  bave  been  ascertained  by  Robiqnet  to 
contain  the  acétate  of  the  deutoxide.  The  officinal  acétate  is  intended  to  be 
an  acétate  of  the  protoxide  ;  but  even  in  tfais  state  it  posasses  no  peculiar 
powers  which  give  it  advantages  over  other  mercurials  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  ;  and  it  is  at  présent  very  little  used.  The  dose  is  a  grain,  given  in 
the  form  of  pill,  twice  a  day.  It  is  occasionally  used  as  an  external  applica- 
tion to  cutaneous  éruptions,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  dissolved  in  a  fluid- 
eoDce  of  roee-water.  B. 

HYDRARGYRI   CHLORIDUM   CORROSIVUM.  U.S.     Ht- 

SBABOTBI    BiCHLORIDUM.     Lofld.        SuBLIMATUS     CoHBOSIVUS.     Ed. 

Htdbabotbi  Mubias  Cobeosivum.  Dub.     Corrosive  Chloride  qf 
Mercury.     Bichloride  of  Mercury.     Corrosive  Sublimate. 

<'  Take  of  Mercury  tvoo  pmndsf  Sulphnric  Acid  titrée  pounds  f  Chloride 
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of  Sôdiam  a  pound  and  a  half.  Boil  the  Mercurj  with  the  Sulphark  A.cid 
nntil  the  sulphate  of  mercury  is  left  dry.  Rub  this,  wheii  cold,  with  the 
Chloride  of  Sodium,  in  an  earihenware  mortarf  then  sublime  with  a  gradu- 
ally  increasing  beat."  U.  S. 

The  Ijondon  process  is  the  same  as  the  above. 

"  Take  of  Mercury /owr  ounees}  Sulphuric  Acid  (commercial)  two  Jhdd- 
ounces  and  threejhndrachm»  ;  Pure  Nitric  Âcid  half  a  Jiuidotinct  ;  Muriate 
of  Soda  three  ounces.  Mix  the  Acids  ;  add  tlie  Mercury  ;  dissolve  it  with 
the  aid  of  a  moderate  beat  ;  and  then  raise  the  beat  so  as  to  obtain  a  dry  sait. 
Triturate  this  thorougbly  with  the  Muriate  of  Soda,  and  sublime  in  a  proper 
apparatus."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Persulphate  of  Mercury yioe  part»  f  dried  Muriate  of  Soda  two 
parts.  Rub  them  well  togeiher  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  so  as  to  redaee 
them  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Then,  with  a  beat  gradually  raised,  sublime  the 
Gorrosive  Muriate  of  Mercury  into  a  proper  receiver."  Dub. 

In  order  to  understand  the  above  processes,  which  are  the  same  in  prio> 
ciple,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  bichloride  of 
mercury,  consisting  of  two  eqs.  of  chlorine  and  one  of  mercury.  By 
boiling  sulphuric  acid  on  mercury  to  dryness,  a  white  «ait  is  fonned,  which 
is  a  bisulphate  of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury.  (See  Hydrargyri  Perttdphaa.) 
'When  this  is  mixed  with  chloride  of  sodium  (common  sait),  and  the  mix- 
ture exposed  to  a  subliming  beat,  a  mutual  décomposition  takes  place. 
The  chlorine  of  the  common  sait  combines  with  the  mercury,  and  sublimée 
as  bichloride  of  mercury  ;  while  the  sodium,  oxygen  of  the  deutoxide  o( 
mercury,  and  sulphuric  acid  unité  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remains 
behind.  The  qnantities  for  mutual  décomposition  are  two  eqs.  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  consisting  of  two  eqs.  of  chlorine  and  two  of  sodium  ;  and  one 
eq.  of  the  bisulphate  of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of 
mercury,  two  of  oxygen,  and  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  two  eqs.  of 
chlorine  combine  with  the  one  eq.  of  mercury,  to  form'  one  eq.  of  corrosire 
sublimate;  and  the  two  eqs.  severally,  of  sodium,  oxygen,  and  sulphuric 
acid  form,  by  their  union,  two  eqs.  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda.  The  Edinburgh 
formula  is  very  much  changed  from  that  given  in  the  prerioas  édition  of  the 
Ed.  Pharmacopœia.  It  is  characterized  by  the  small  qoantity  of  mercury 
taken,  and  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid  tu  assist  the  sulphuric  in  oxidizing  this 
métal,  according  to  the  method  pursued  by  the  Dublin  Collège  in  forming 
the  Hydrargyri  Persulphas.  The  Dublin  formula  is  peculiar  in  ordering  the 
bisulphate  of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury  ready  formed,  instead  of  preparing  it 
as  the  first  step  of  the  proeess,  as  is  done  in  the  processes  of  the  other  Phar- 
macopœias.  (See  Hydrargyri  Persulphas.) 

The  names  given  in  the  several  Pharmacopoeias  to  this  chloride  are, 
unfortunately,  very  varions.  It  is  called  a  chloride,  as  it  is  admitted  to  be, 
in  the  U.  S.  and  London  Pharmacopoeias,  a  muriate,  agreeably  to  an  aban- 
doned  iheory,  in  the  Dublin,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  irrespective  of  chemioal 
nomenclature,  in  the  Edinburgh.  We  should  be  sorry  to  share  the  opinion 
of  the  Edinburgh  Collège  that  the  adoption  of  the  modem  chemical  nomen- 
olature,  to  express  pharmaceutical  snbistances,  was  a  great  error,  on  sccount 
of  its  liability  to  change.  Systematic  nomenclature  belongs  to  science, 
and  its  change  is  the  inévitable  conséquence  of  the  progress  of  the  latter. 
In  respect  to  the  London  Collège  name  of  bichloride  for  corrosive  sublimate, 
we  think  it  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  chloride,  adopted  by  the  same 
Collège  for  calomel.  Hence  we  prefer  the  use  of  the  adjunct,  corrosivum, 
employed  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia,  as  serving  to  fix  attention  to  its 
^l^^-r^deleterious  nature.. 
1^'  <j ,  Préparation  on  the  large  teak,  ^c.    The  first  step  is  to  form  the  bisal- 
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pbate  of  the  deutoxide  of  meroury,  which  is  efiected  bj  heating  the  sul- 
pharic  acid  and  métal  together  in  an  iron  pot,  so  arranged  as  lo  carry  off  the 
unwholesome  fnmes  of  solphurous  acid  which  are  copiously  generated.  The 
dry  sait  obtained  i8.then  mized  with  the  common  sait,  and  the  mixture  sub- 
limed  in  an  iron  pot  lined  with  day,  and  covered  by  an  inverted  earthen  pan. 
Recently  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  of  London,  has  taken  oat  a  patent  for  forming 
corroaive  sublimate,  on  the  large  scale,  by  the  direct  combination,  by  com- 
bustion, of  gaseous  chtorine  with  heated  mercury.  The  prodact  is  stated  (o 
be  perfectiy  pure,  and  to  be  afibrded  at  a  lower  priée  than  the  sublimate  made 
in  the  nsaal  way.  In  order  that  the  combination  may  take  place,  the  mercury 
need  not  be  heated  to  ils  boiling  point,  but  only  to  a  température  between 
300°  and  400°.  (Fhartn.  Journ.  and  Trans.,  Sep.  1842.)  It  is  sometimes 
nseful  to  a  physician  to  know  how  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  corrosive 
sublimate  on  an  emergency.  This  may  be  donc  by  dissoWing  deutoxide  of 
mercary  (red  preoipitate)  in  mariaticacid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness, 
dissolving  the  dry  mass  in  water,  and  crystallizing.  In  this  case  a  double 
décomposition  tiÂes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  water  and  the  bi- 
ehlcNride. 

Properties.  Corrosive  chloride  of  mercury,  as  obtained  by  sublimation, 
is  ÎD  the  form  of  colourless  crystals,  or  of  white,  semitransparent,  crystal- 
lise  masses,  of  the  sp.  gr.  5*2,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  possessing  an 
exceedingly  aerid,  styptic,  metallic,  durable  taste.  It  dissolves  in*  a  little  less 
than  twenty  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  three  of  boiling  water.  A  boiling 
•atarated  solution,  upon  cooling,  lets  it  fall  in  a  confused  mass  of  crystals. 
It  is  soloble  also  in  two  and  a  third  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  in  about  ils  own 
treight  of  boiling  alcohol,  ami  in  three  parts  of  ether.  Sulphoric,  nitric,  and 
muriatic  acids  dissolve  it  without  altération.  When  heated  it  melts,  and 
leadily  sublimes  in  dense,  white,  acrid  vapours,  which  condense,  on  cool 
surfaces,  in  white  shining  needles.  Its  aqueous  solution  renders  green  the 
•ymp  of  violets,  and  is  precipitated  brick-red,  becoming  yellow,  by  the  fixed 
alkaJies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  white  by  ammonia.  (See  Hydrargyrum 
JîmtnoniatUfn.)  The  former  precipitale  is  the  hydrated  deutoxide  of  mer- 
cury, and  18  formed  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  aqtta  phagedsenica  of 
old  pharmacy,  which  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  drachm  of  corrosive  sublimate 
with  a  pint  of  lime-water.  Corrosive  sublimate  forme  with  muriate  of 
ammonia  and  chloride  of  sodium,  compounds  which  are  more  soluble  than 
the  uncombined  inercurial  sait.  It  is  on  this  account  that  aqueous  solutions 
of  sal  ammoniac,  or  of  common  sait  dissolve  much  more  corrosive  sublimate 
than  simple  water.  The  combination  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  muriate 
of  ammonia  was  formerly  called  sal  aletnbroth,  or  sait  of  loisdom.  (See 
Liguor  Hydrargi/ri  Bîchloridi.) 

Corrosive  sublimate  has  the  property  of  retarding  putréfaction  in  a  re- 
markable  degree.  Animal  matters,  immersed  in  its  solution,  shrink,  acquire 
firmness,  assume  a  white  colour,  and  become  imputrescible.  It  is  on  account 
of  this  property  that  it  is  often  usefully  employed  for  the  préservation  of 
anatomical  préparations. 

Test»  of  Purity  and  Incompatibles.  Pure  corrosive  chloride  of  mercnry 
aublimes,  when  heated,  without  residue,  and  its  powder  is  entirely  and 
nadily  soluble  in  ether.  Consequently,  if  a  portion  of  any  sample  should 
not  wholly  dissolve  in  ether,  or  if  it  should  not  evaporate  entirely,  the  pre- 
aemx  of  some  impurity  is  proved.  If  calomel  be  présent,  it  may  be  delected 
by  its  insolubility  in  water.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  incompatible  with  many 
of  the  metals,  with  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  with  soap,  lime-water, 
tartar  emetic,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acétates  of  lead,  the  sulphurets  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  and  with  ail  the  hydrosulphates.    It  is  also  diecomposed  by  many 
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vegetable  and  some  animal  substances.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson  {^Lon- 
don  Dupentatory),  it  prodaces  précipitâtes  in  infusions  or  décoctions  of  the 
following  vegetable  substances  ; — chamomile,  horse-radish,  colambo,  cateçhu, 
cinchona,  rhubarb,  senna,  simaraba,  and  oai^-bark.  B. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Uses.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  very  powerfui 
préparation,  operating  quickly,  and  if  not  properly  regulated,  producing  very 
violent  effects.  It  is  less  apt  to  salivate  than  most  other  mercurials.  In 
minute  doses,  suitaUy  repeated,  it  may  ezert  its  peculiar  influence  withont 
any  obvious  altération  of  the  vital  functions,  ezcept,  perhaps,  a  slight  increase 
in  the  frequency  of  the  puise,  and  in  the  sécrétions  from  the  skin  and  kid- 
neys.  Sometimes,  however,  it  purges:  but  tbis  effect  may  be  obviated  by 
combining  it  with  a  little  opium.  In  larger  doses  it  occasions  nausea,  vomit- 
ing,  griping  pain  in  the  bowels,  diarrhœa,  and  other  symptoms  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  irritation  ;  and  in  still  larger  quantities  produces  ail  the  effects  of  a 
violent  corrosive  poison.  It  has  long  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis,  in 
ail  stages  of  which  it  is  highly  recommended  by  some  authors.  It  is  said  to 
remove  the  symptoms  more  speedily  than  other  mercurials,  while  its  action 
is  less  unpieasant,  as  the  mouth  is  less  liable  to  be  made  sore.  For  the  latter 
reason  it  is  moch  employed  by  empirics,  and  is  an  ingrédient  in  almost  ail 
those  nostrums  wbicli  bave  at  various  periods  gained  a  teraporary  popularity 
as  anti-venereals.  But  while  it  is  estoUed  by  some  authors,  others,  amoog 
whom  is  Mr.  Peatson,  of  London,  deny  its  extraordinary  merits,  and  main- 
tain  that,  tbougb  occasionally  useful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  complaint, 
particularly  in  the  secondary  stage,  it  does  not  produce  permanent  cures,  and, 
in  the  primary  stage,  often  faits  altogether.  The  gênerai  opinion  at  présent 
is  in  favour  of  ito  employment  in  secondary  syphilis,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  occasionally  does  much  good.  It  is  aiso  used  advantageously 
in  cntaneous  diseases  of  a  leprous  character,  and  in  obstinate  chronic  rhen- 
matism.  It  is  usually  associated  with  alterative  or  diaphoretic  roedicines, 
snch  as  the  anlimonials,  and  the  compound  décoction  or  syrup  of  sarsapar 
rilla  ;  and,  in  order  to  obviate  the  irritation  it  is  apt  to  produce,  it  may  often 
be  advantageously  united  with  opium,  or  extract  of  hemiock.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  substances  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  employed 
alter  its  chemical  condition  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  even  in  its  altered 
State  it  may  not  be  very  useful  as  a  remedy. 

Externally  employed,  corrosive  sublimate  is  stimulant  and  escharotic.  A 
solution  in  water,  containing  from  an  eighth  to  haif  a  grain  in  the  flaid- 
ounce,  is  employed  as  an  injection  in  gleet,  as  a  gargle  in  venereal  sore- 
throat,  and  as  a  coUyrium  in  chronic  venereal  ophthalmia.  A  stronger 
solution,  containing  one  or  two  grains  in  the  fluidounce,  is  an  efficacious 
wash  in  lepra,  and  other  scaly  éruptions.  Dissolved  in  water,  in  Uie  pro- 
portion of  five  or  ten  grains  to  the  fluidounce,  it  may  be  used  with  much 
benefit  in  venereal  ulcers  of  the  throat,  to  which  it  should  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  With  lime-water  it  forme  the  aqua  pha- 
gedœnica  of  the  older  writers,  employed  as  a  wash  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 
The  powdered  chloride  has  been  used  as  an  escharotic  ;  but  is,  in  gênerai, 
inferior  to  nitrate  of  silver  or  caustio  potassa.  In  onychia  maligna,  how- 
ever, it  is  employed  with  great  advantage,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sprinkled  thickly  upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  which 
is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  pledget  of  lint  saturated  with  tincture  of  royrrb. 
The  whole  diseased  surface  is  thus  removed,  and  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  the  knife  avoided.  This  practice  was  first  introduced,  we  believe,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Physick.  We  hâve  employed  it  in  several  instances  with  complète  success. 
^  The  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  from  the  twelfth  to  the  quarter  of  a  grain. 
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repeated  three  or  four  timn  a  day,  and  giv«n  in  pill,  or  dissolred  in  water 
or  spirit  The  pill,  wbich  is  the  préférable  form,  is  usaaily  prepared  with 
crumb  of  bread,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  medicine  be  equally  dif- 
fnaed  tbrough  the  pilular  mass,  before  it  is  divided.  Mucilaginous  drinks 
are  luaally  given  to  obviate  the  irritating  effects  of  the  medicine. 

Toxicohgieal  ProperAe*.  Swallowed  in  poisonous  doses,  it  produoes 
bnming  heat  in  the  throat,  excraciating  pain  in  the  stomach  and  boweU,  ex* 
eessire  thirst,  anxiety,  nansea  and  fréquent  retching  wiih  vomiting  of  bloody 
mncus,  diarrhœa  and  sometimes  bloody  stools,  small  and  fréquent  puise,  cold 
sweats,  gênerai  debility,  difficnlt  respiration,  craraps  in  the  extremilies,  faint- 
iags,  insensibility,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  nnucons  membrane  of  the 
stomach  exhibits  on  dissection  ail  the  signs  which  mark  the  action  of  a  violent 
corrosive  poison.  Thèse  symptoms  are  sometimes  followed  or  conjoined 
with  others  indicating  an  excessive  mercnrial  action  npon  the  System,  such  as 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands,  profuse  salivation,  fetid  breath, 
&c.  A  case  is  on  record  of  dealh,  in  an  infant,  froip  the  constitutional  effects 
of  corrosive  subliraate  sprinkled  upon  an  excoriated  surface.  In  the  inferior 
animais,  in  «hatever  mode  introduced  into  the  System,  il  is  said  to  occasion 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  rectum,  inflammation  of  the  longs,  oppression 
of  the  brain,and  dépression  if  not  inflammation  of  the  heart.  {ChriatUon.)  In 
tfae  treatment  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  Orfila  recommends  the 
ftee  use  of  the  white  of  eggs  beat  up  with  water.  The  albumen  forms  an 
insoluble  and  coraparatively  innocent  compound  with  the  corrosive  sublimate; 
and  the  liquid  by  ils  bulk  dilutes  the  poison,  and  distends  the  stomach  so  as 
to  produce  vomiting.  It  is,  however,  asserted  by  M.  Lassaigne  that  this 
compound  of  albumen  and  corrosive  sublimate,  when  recently  precipitatedi  is 
soloble  in  acid  and  alkaline  liquids,  and  in  soltitions  of  the  chlorldes  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  calcium.  (See  Joum,  de  Pharm.,  xxiii.  610.)  It  is, 
therefore,  important,  at  the  same  time  that  the  antidote  is  used,  to  evacuate 
the  stomach,  before  the  newly  formed  compound  can  be  dissolved.  If  eggs 
eannot  be  procured,  wheat  flour  may  be  substituted;  gluten  having,  according 
to  M.  Taddei,  the  same  efleet  as  albumen.  Milk  has  aiso  been  recom- 
mended,  in  conséquence  of  the  insoluble  compound  which  casein  forms  with 
the  poison.  Besides  the  antidotes  mentioned,  Peruvian  bark,  meconio  acid, 
protosulphnret  of  iron,  and  iron  filings  hâve  been  proposed,  ail  of  which 
hâve  the  property  of  decomposing  corrosive  sublimate.  The  protosulphuret 
of  iron  was  found  quite  snccessfui  by  M.  Mialhe  in  expérimenta  upon  dogs, 
if  given  immediately  after  the  poison  was  swallowed,  but  failed  when  delayed 
for  10  minutes.  It  is  of  the  utroost  importance  that  whalever  antidote  is  used 
shoold  be  given  withont  delay,  and  in  this  respect  the  one  nearest  at  hand 
may  be  considered  the  best.  Should  neither  of  the  substances  mentioned  be 
attainable,  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be  largely  administered  ;  and,  in  any 
event,  the  patient  shonld  be  made  to  drink  cripiously,  so  long  as  vomiting 
continues,  or  till  the  symptoms  are  relieved.  Should  he  be  unable  to  vomit, 
the  stomach  should  be  washed  out  by  means  of  the  stomach  pump,  The 
consécutive  inflammation  should  be  treated  with  gênerai  or  local  bleeding, 
fomentations,  and  cooling  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  the  attendant  nervous 
symptoms  shonld  be  alleviated  by  opiates.  W. 

Tests  for  Corrosive  Sublimate.  On  account  of  the  extrême  virulence 
this  chloride  as  a  poison,  the  reagents  by  which  it  may  be  detected  form  a 
sHbject  of  stndy  of  the  utmoet  importance,  as  connected  with  medico- 
légal  investigations.  The  best  tests  for  determining  its  mercurial  nature, 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  delicacy,  are  ferrocyannret  of  potassium, 
lime-water,  carbonate  of  potassa,  iodide  of  potassium,  ammonis,  sulphuretted 
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hydrogen,  and  protoehloride  of  tin.  Ferroeyamtnt  of  potastium  gïm  ràs 
to  a  white  precipitate  (ferrocyanoretof  mercary),  beeoming  slowlj  yellow- 
ish,  aod  at  length  pale-blue.  Lime-toater  throws  down  a  yellow  precipilaie 
of  hydrated  deutoxide.  Carbonate  of  potassa  causes  a  brick-red  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  mercary.  lodide  of  potassium  prodnces  a  very  characterietie 
pale  scarlet  precipitate  of  biniodide  of  mercary.  This  precipitate  freqnenûy 
appeara  at  fîrst  yelluw.  ^mmonia  gives  riae  to  a  fine,  white,  floccalent 
precipitate,  the  officinal  ammoniated  mercary  or  white  precipitate.  Svipht- 
retted  hydrogen  occasions  a  black  precipitate  of  bisulphuret  of  mereury.  The 
eame  effect  is  produced  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  Finally,  protochioridt 
of  tin  causes  at  first  a  white  precipitate  (calomel),  and  afterwards  a  grayisb- 
Uack  one  (mereury  in  a  finely  divided  state),  and,  as  a  test,  is  not  liaUe 
to  any  fallacy.  Taking  the  résulta  of  Devergie,  the  relative  delicacy  of  tbeae 
tests  may  be  expressed  numerically  as  follows: — Ferrocyanuret  of  potassimn 
li;  lime-water4;  carbonate  of  potassa  7  ;  iodide  of  potassium  8  ;  ammonia 
36;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  60;  and  protochIo> 
ride  of  tin  80.  To  the  above  the  following  tests  may  be  added,  easily  applied 
even  by  those  unacquainted  with  chemistry.  >â  bright  plate  of  copper,  ira- 
mersed  in  a  solution  containingcorrosive  sublimate,  is  instantly  tarnished,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  becomes  covered  with  a  grayish-white  powder. 
A poUshed  pièce  ofgold,  moistened  with  the  mercurial  solution,  and  tonched 
through  the  liquid  with  a  pièce  of  iron,  contracta  a  white  stain.  This  test, 
which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  SyWester  and  simpiified  by  Dr.  Paris,  is  con- 
veniently  applied  by  moistening,  with  the  suspected  solution,  a  gold  coia  or 
ring,  and  touching  it  through  the  moistened  spot  with  the  point  of  a  penkmfe. 
The  object  of  the  iron  is  to  form  with  the  gold  a  simple  galvanic  circle,  which 
enables  the  latter  métal  to  precipitate  the  mereury  on  its  surface.  Nearly 
ail  the  above  tests  merely  show  the  mercurial  nature  of  the  substance  acted 
on.  To  détermine  whether  the  métal  is  united  with  chlorine,  the  roercnrial 
liquid  may  be  prscipitated  by  lime-water,  and  the  filtered  solntion,  aeidnkied 
with  nitric  acid,  then  tested  with  nitrate  of  silrer.  If  the  mereury  is  in  the 
State  of  chloride,  the  filtered  solution  will  be  one  of  chloride  of  calcinm, 
which,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  will  yield  a  heavy  white  precipitate  (chloride 
of  silver),  insoluble  in  niUric  acid,  but  solubie  in  ammonia.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  added  directly  to  the  mercurial  liquid  ;  and,  if  it  contain  corro- 
sive  sublimate,  chloride  of  silver  will  fall,  but  probably  mixed  with  calomei. 
By  the  combined  indications  of  the  foregoing  tests,  corrosive  sublimate 
may  be  infallibly  delecled,  unless  it  exists  in  very  minute  quantity,  assoei- 
ated  with  organic  substances,  by  which  its  présence  is  often  greatly  obscaredL 
When  it  exists  in  organic  mixtures,  made  by  boiling  the  cmitents  or  sub- 
stance of  the  etomach  in  distilled  water,  Dr.  Cliristison  recommends  tbat  a 
preliminary  trial  be  made  with  the  protoehloride  of  tin,  on  a  small  portioa 
filtered  for  the  purpose.  If  this  causes  a  grayish-black  coloar,  he  shakes 
the  mixture,  as  recommended  by  Orfila,  with  a  fourth  of  its  bulk  of  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  chloride  and  rises  to  the  surface.  The  ethereal  solation 
is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  sait  obtained  is  dissolved  in  bot 
water,  whereby  a  pure  solution  is  prooured,  in  which  the  corrosive  sobli» 
mate  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  ordinary  tests.  If  the  trial  test  shoold 
produce  a  light  gray  colour,  the  chloride  is  indicated  in  still  less  quantity, 
aad  Dr.  Christison  recommends  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner.  Treat 
the  unfiltered  mixture  irith  protoehloride  of  tin,  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
is  formed,  whieh  wiU  hare  a  slate-gray  colour.  Collect,  wash,  and  drain 
it  on  a  filter,  and,  having  removed  it  withont  being  dried,  boil  it,  in  a  glaM 
flask,''with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  potaaaa,  until  ail  the 
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Inmpfl  Aeappear.  The  alknli  wili  dissolve  ail  anîmid  and  regetable  matter  ; 
and  on  aUowing  the  solution  to,  remain  at  rest,  a  heavy  grayish-black  pow- 
der  wilI  subside,  which  consists  chiefly  of  metallio  mercary,  and  in  which 
amall  globules  of  the  métal  may  sometimes  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye, 
vt  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifier. 

Off.  Prep.  Hydrargjrri  Binoxydum,  Lond.;  Hydrargyri  lodidum  RobnUD. 
U.  S.;  Hydrargynim  Ammoniatum,  U.  &,  Lond.,  Ed.,  jDub.}  Liquor  Hy- 
drargyri Bichloridi,  Lond,  B. 

LIQUOR  HYDRARGYRI  BICHLORIDL-Zonrf.  Solution  0/ 
Bichloride  of  Mercury. 

"  Take  of  Bichloride  of  Mercury  fCorrosive  Sublimaient  Hydrochlorate 
■of  Àmmonia,  each,  ten  grcàn»  ;  Disulled  Water  a  pînt  flmperial  mea8ure3. 
Dissolve  the  Bichloride  of  Mercury  and  Hydrocblorate  oT  Âmmonia  together 
in  the  Water."  Lond. 

This  solution  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  dispensing  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate  in  small  doses.  The  muriate  of  aramonia  has  been  substituted  for  the 
alcohol  formerly  added  to  the  solution,  probably  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
composition  of  the  bichloride.  Â  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  water 
alone,  under  the  influence  of  light,  deposits  calomel,  while  muriatic  and 
chloric  acids  remain  in  the  water,  nor  is  this  décomposition  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  dose  of  the  solution,  of  which  a  fluidounce 
contains  half  a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate,  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms 
taken  in  flaxseed  tea.  W. 

HYDRARGYRI  CHLORIDUM  MITE.  U.S.  Htdhahothi 
Chlobidith.  Lond.  Calomelas.  Hd.  Calomelas  Sublimatth. 
Dub.    Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury,     Calomel. 

"T&ke  ot  Meicary  four  pounds}  Sulphuric  Acid  fAree  ^ouruf«;  Chloride 
of  Sodium  apound  and  a  tialf;  Distilled  Water  a  st^eient  quantity.  Boil 
two  pounds  of  the  Mercury  with  the  Sulphuric  Âcid,  nntil  the  sulphate  of 
mercury  is  left  dry.  Rnb  this,  when  cdd,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Mer- 
cary, in  an  earthenware  mortar,  nntil  they  are  thorooghiy  mized.  Then  add 
the  Chloride  of  Sodium,  and  rub  it  with  the  other  ingrédients  till  ail  the  glo- 
bules disappear;  afterwards  sublime.  Reduce  the  snblimed  matter  to  a  very 
fine  powcfer,  and  wash  it  freqnently  with  boiling  Distilled  Water,  till  the 
washings  aflibrd  no  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  Solution  of  Ammonia; 
then  dry  it."  U.S. 

The  London  formula  is  the  same  as  the  above,  except  tbat  the  testing  of 
the  washings  is  not  directed. 

"  Take  of  Mercury  eîght  ounce»;  Sulphuric  Acid  (commercial)  twofluid- 
ounees  and  three  Jhndrachms  [Impérial  measure];  Pure  Nitric  Acid  half  a 
Jhàdmmct  QImp.  meas.");  Muriate  of  Soda  thrte  ounees.  Mix  the  Acids, 
add  four  ounees  of  the  Mercury,  and  dissolve  it  with  the  aid  of  a  moderate 
beat  Raise  the  beat  so  as  to  obtain  a  dry  sait.  Triturate  this  with  the 
Muriate  of  Soda  and  the  rest  of  the  Mercury  till  the  globules  entirely  disap- 
pear. Heat  the  mixture  by  means  of  a  sand-bath  in  a  proper  subliming 
apparatus.  Reduce  the  sublimate  to  fine  powder  ;  wash  the  powder  wl£ 
boiling  Distilled  Water  nntil  the  Water  ceases  to  precipitate  with  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  dry  it."  Ed. 

*•  Take  of  Persulphate  of  Mercury  tweniy-fve  parts;  Pnrified  Mercury 
teventeenparttf  Dried  Muriate  of  Soida  ten  parts.  Triturate  together  the 
Persulphate  of  Mercury  and  Purifîed  Mercury,  in  an  earthenware  mortar, 
nntil  the  metallic  globules  completely  disappear.  Then  add  the  dried  Mu- 
riate of  Soda,  and  mix  them  well  ;  and  from  a  suitable  vessel,  whb  a  heat 
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gradaaily  raised,  soblime  the  mixtare  into  a  receirer.  Redaee  the  subli- 
mate  to  powder,  and  wash  it  with  water  so  long  as  the  decanted  liquid  is 
precipitaled  by  Water  of  Caustic  Potassa.  Lastlj  diy  the  Sublimed  Calo- 
mel."  Dub. 

The  object  of  the  above  processes,  which  ail  coïncide  in  tbe  principle  on 
which  ibey  are  conducted,  is  to  obtain  the  protochloride  of  mercury.  This 
chloride  consists  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine  and  one  of  mercury,  and  conse- 
quently  contains  precisely  half  as  much  chlorine  as  corrosive  sablimate, 
combined  with  the  same  quantily  of  mercury.  In  the  process  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopœia,  as  in  the  case  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  bisulphate  of  the 
deutozide  is  first  formed;  but  instead  of  being  immediately  sublimed  with 
the  chloride  of  sodium,  it  undergoes  a  preparatory  trituration  with  the  same 
quantity  of  mercury  as  was  employed  in  îbrming  it.  This  trituration  may 
be  conceived  to  take  place  between  one  eq.  of  the  bisulphate  of  the  deutoxide 
.and  one  eq.  of  metallic  mercury,  which  are  thus  converted  into  two  équiva- 
lents of  the  monosulphate  of  the  protoxide.  This  change  will  be  easily 
understood,  by  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  the  bisulphate  of  the  deutoxide 
consists  of  two  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  two  of  oxygen  and  one  of  mercury, 
and  wheu  rubbed  up  with  one  additional  eq.  of  mercury,  the  whole  becomes 
two  eqs.  of  acid,  two  of  oxygen,  and  two  of  mercury,  evidently  correspond- 
ing  with  two  eqs.  of  the  monosulphate  of  the  protoxide.  The  two  eqs.  of 
monosulphate  thus  formed,  being  heated  with  two  eqs.  of  common  sait,  the 
two  eqs.  of  chlorine  in  the  latter  sublime  in  union  with  the  two  eqs.  of 
mercury  in  the  former,  and  generate  two  eqs,  of  protochloride  of  mercury  ; 
while  the  two  eqs.,  severally,  of  sulphuric  acid,  oxygen,  and  sodium,  unité 
together  to  form  two  eqs.  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  which  reroain  as  a  fixed 
residue.  It  is  hence  apparent  that  the  residue  in  this  process  and  in  that  for 
corrosive  sublimate  is  the  same. 

The  calomel  in  mass,  as  sublimed,  is  liable  to  contain  a  little  corrosive 
sublimate  ;  and  hence  the  directions  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia,  to  reduce 
the  sublimed  matter  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  to  wash  it  with  boiling  dis- 
tilled  water  unlil  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate  with  the  washings.  Am- 
monia  occasions  a  white  precipitate  so  long  as  the  washings  contain  corro- 
sive sublimate  ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  produce  this  efiect  the  operator  may 
rest  satisfied  that  the  whole  of  the  poisonous  sait  bas  been  removed.  The 
London  Pharmacopœia  prescribes  a  carefui  washing,  but  omits  in  the  formula 
any  directions  for  tesiing  for  corrosive  sublimate.  The  proper  tests  for 
ascertaining  the  purity  of  calomel  are,  however,  enumerated  in  the  *'  Notes" 
of  the  wort,  prefixed  to  the  "  Préparations." 

The  Edirwmrgh  formula  is  peculiar  in  ordering  a  small  proportion  of 
nitric  acid  to  assist  the  sulphuric  acid  in  oxidizing  the  mercury,  as  is  done 
also  in  the  corrosive  sublimate  process.  Tbe  washings  are  tested  by  iodide 
of  potassium,  which  is  not  so  délicate  a  test  as  ammonia.  The  Dublin 
process  includes  no  directions  for  making  the  bisulphate  of  the  deutoxide  of 
mercury  ;  because  that  sait,  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopœia,  is  made  by  a  sepa- 
rate  formula,  and  designaled  by  a  distinct  nsivae,  peraulphale  of  mercury. 
It  is,  therefore,  taken  ready  formed,  mixed  with  tne  mercury  and  common 
sait  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  mixture  sublimed.  The  Collège  has  omitted 
to  mention  that  the  t|»ler  used  for  washing  should  be  boiling  bot.  The 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  used  to  test  the  washings,  is  not  so  délicate  a 
reasrent  as  either  iodide  of  potassium  or  ammonia. 

Préparation  on  the  Large  Scale.  The  process  for  making  calomel  by 
means  of  the  bisulphate  of  deutoxide  of  mercury,  was  originally  practised  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  London.  The  proportions  taken,  and  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  in  that  establishment,  are,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  as  foUows  : 
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80  Ibs.  of  mercQiy  are  boiled  to  dryness  with  70  Ibs.  of  snlphuric  acid,  in  a 
cast  iron  vessel  ;  and  62  Ibs.  of  the  diy  sait  formed  are  triluraled  with  40è 
Ibs.  of  mercary  till  the  globules  disappear,  and  the  whole  is  mixed  with  34 
Ibs.  of  common  sait.  The  mixture  is  then  sublimed  from  an  earthenware 
retort  into  an  earthenware  receiver,  and  the  product  is  from  95  to  100  Ibs.  of 
calomel.  The  sublimate  is  nezt  rround  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
washed  with  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water. 

The  object  of  bringing  calomel  into  a  state  of  minute  division,  is  more 
perfectly  accomplished  by  the  method  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewell,  of  London, 
improved  by  M.  Ossian  Henry.  It  consista  in  causing  the  calomel  in  vapour 
to  corne  in  contact  with  steam  in  a  large  receiver,  whereby  it  is  condensed 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  perfectly  washed  from  corrosive  sublimate, 
in  the  same  opération.  Calomel  made  by  this  process,  sometimes  called 
Jeweirs  hydronMimate  of  mercury,  is  free  from  ail  suspicion  of  containing 
corrosive  sublimate,  is  mnch  finer  than  when  obtained  by  levigation  and 
elotriation,  and  possesses  more  activity  as  a  medicine.  This  kind  of  calomel 
i>  included  in  the  French  Codex  under  a  distinct  name  (mercure  doux  à  la 
vt^teur).  M.  Soubeiran,  of  Paris,  has  perfected  a  process  for  obtaining 
calomel  in  an  impalpable  powder  ;  a  process  which  he  believes  to  be  precisely 
the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  English  manufacturera,  and  which  prodnces 
a  calomel  equal  to  the  best  English.  A  description  of  his  apparatus  may 
be  found  in  the  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e  Sér.,  ii.  507.  For  an  account  of  the 
English  apparatus,  as  described  by  F.  C.  Calverl,  see  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e 
Sér.  iij.  121.  Both  thèse  papers  are  copied  into  the  .âm.  Joum.  of  Pharm., 
XT.  89  and  93. 

Properties.  Mild  chloride  of  mercury  is  a  tasteless,  inodorous  substance, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  less  volatile  than  corrosive  sublimate, 
nnalterable  in  the  air,  but  blackening  by  long  exposure  to  light.  When  in 
mass  its  form  and  appearance  dépend  upon  the  shape  and  température  of  the 
•abliraing  vessel.  In  this  state,  it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  white  tibrous 
erystalline  cake,  soft  and  brittle,  the  interior  surface  of  which  is  often  studded 
with  shining  transparent  crystals,  having  the  shape  of  quadrangular  prisms, 
and  a  texture  somewhat  horny  and  elastic.  When  the  mass  is  scratched  it 
yields  a  yellow  streak,  which  is  very  characterislic.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  7*2.  The 
officinal  form  of  this  chloride  is  that  of  powder,  in  which  state  it  always 
exista  in  the  shops.  The  powder  has  a  light  buff  or  ivory  cqlour,  if  obtained 
by  the  levigation  of  sublimed  masses  ;  but  if  condensed  at  once  in  the  form 
of  an  impalpable  powder,  as  is  the  case  with  Jewell's  calomel,  it  is  perfectly 
white.  To  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  light,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  dark 
place,  or  in  botUes  painted  black  or  covered  with  black  paper.  By  the  action 
of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  it  immediately  becoraes  black,  in  consé- 
quence of  the  formation' of  protoxide.  (See  Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Nigrum.) 
The  composition  of  calomel  has  aiready  been  given. 

Tettg  of  Purily  and  Incompatible».     Calomel,  when  pure,  complelely 
^oblimes  on  the  application  of  beat,  and  strikes  a  black  colour,  free  from 
reddish  tinge,  by  the  action  of  the  fixed  alkalies.     The  buff  colour  indicates 
the  absence  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  but  whitenesa  by  no  means  shows  the 
presence  of  impurity.    Its  freedom  from  the  corrosive  chloride  may  be  de- 
termined  by  heating  a  small  portion  of  it  in  distilled  water,  and  then  testing 
the  water  with  ammonia,  which  will  cause  a  white  precipitate  in  case  the 
water  has  taken  up  any  of  this  chloride.    In  using  this  test  it  is  best  not  to 
boil  the  water  on  the  calomel  ;  as  boiling  water  is  said  to  convert  it  to  a  slighl 
extent  into  «orrosive  sublimate.     Besides  being  incompatible  with  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths,  it  is  also  décomposée  by  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
aosps,  hydrosnlphates,  and,  according  lo  some  authorities,  byiron,  lead,  and 
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copper.  Calomel  shoald  not  be  given  at  the  same  time  with  nitromariaiie 
•cid,  for  fear  of  generating  corrosive  aublimate.  One  of  tbe  authon  haa 
been  iaformed  of  a  case,  ia  which  death,  with  symptoms  of  violent  gaatro- 
intestinal  irritation,  followed  their  simultaneoas  use.  Âgreeably  to  the  ex- 
périmenta of  M.  Deschamps  {Joum.  de  Phartn.,  xxt.  27),  calomel  ia  decom- 
poaed  by  bilter  almonda  and  by  bydrocyanic  acid.  La  the  former  ca«e 
corrosive  sublimate,  bicyanaret  of  mercury,  and  muriate  of  aoamenia  are 
formed  ;  in  the  latter  corrosive  aublimate  and  bicyaauret  only.  Hence  this 
imiter  considéra  it  very  dangeroua  to  asaociate  calonel  with  bitter  almonda 
or  bydrocyanic  acid  in  preacriptioD.  Tbia  conclusion  bas  been  confirmed  by 
M.  Mialhe,  and  M.  Prenleloup.  Âccording  to  M.  Mialhe  calomel  is  in  part 
converted  into  corrosive  sublimate  and  metallic  mercury  by  muriate  of  am- 
monia,  and  by  the  chloridea  of  aodiura  and  potassium,  even  at  the  température 
of  the  body  ;  and  hence  he  belierea  that  the  conversion  may  take  place  in  tbe 
primée  vis.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xzvi.  108.)  Popular  belief  coïncides  with 
M.  Mialhe's  viewa  in  regard  to  the  power  of  common  sait  of  increasing  the 
sctivity  of  calomel.  More  recently  M.  Mialhe  has  extended  his  observations, 
and  now  believea  that  ail  the  préparations  of  mercury  produce  a  certain  quan- 
tity  of  corrosive  aublimate,  by  reacting  with  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  ammonium.  Tbe  deulozide  and  similarly  constituted coin- 
pounds  are  moat  prone  to  this  change.  Even  metaliio  mercury,  digested 
with  the  chlorides  named,  ia  partly  converted,  under  the  influence  of  air,  into 
corrosive  sublimate.  (Joum.  de  Phami.,  3e  Sér.  ii.  439)  Dr.  Gardner  deaies 
the  assertion  of  M.  Mialhe,  that  calomel  is  converted  into  corrosive  subli- 
mate by  chlorides  of  the  alitalifîable  metals,  maintaining,  that  it  is  merely  rea- 
dered  eoluble  by  their  solutions.  [Pharm.  Joum.  and  TVaru.,  ii.  538.)  B. 

Médical  Properlie»  and  Uiei.  Calomel  unités  to  the  gênerai  properties 
of  tbe  mercurials  those  of  a  purgative  and  aothelmintic.  It  ia  the  most  ' 
valuable  of  the  mercurial  préparations,  and  in  extent  of  employment  is  in- 
ferior  to  few  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Whether  the  object  is  to  bring 
the  System  under  the  gênerai  influence  of  mercury,  or  to  proidnce  its  alters- 
tive  action  upon  the  bepatic  or  other  aecretory  function,  calomel,  on  account 
both  of  its  certainty  and  mildness,  is  preferred  to  ail  other  préparations,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  blue  pill,  which,  though  less  eertain,  is  still  milder, 
and  is  sometimes  preferably  employed.  When  used  with  the  above  objeets, 
the  tendency  to  purge  which  it  sometimes  évinces,  even  in  very  small  doses, 
must  be  restrained  by  combining  it  with  opium.  In  stalagogue  or  alterative 
doses,  it  is  often  prescribed  with  other  medicines,  which,  while  they  give  it 
a  direction  to  certain  organs,  hâve  their  own  peculiar  influence  increased  by 
its  co-operation.  Thus  it  rendera  aquill  more  diuretic,  nitre  and  the  anli- 
moniala  more  diaphorelic,  and  seneka  more  expectorant. 

As  a  purgative,  calomel  owes  its  chief  value  to  its  tendency  to  the  liver, 
the  secretory  function  of  which  it  powerfully  stimulâtes.  It  is  usually  slow 
and  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  cathartic  efiiect,  and  though  itself  but  slightly 
irritating,  sometimes  occasions  severe  griping  pain  with  bilious  vomiting, 
attribotable  to  the  acrid  character  of  the  bile  which  it  causes  the  liver  to 
secrète.  It  is  peculiarly  useful  in  the  commencement  of  bilious  fevers,  in 
bepatitis,  janndice,  bilious  and  painters'  colic,  dysentery,  especially  that  of 
tropical  climates,  and  ail  other  afl^ecliona  attended  with  congestion  of  tbe 
portai  System,  or  torpidity  of  the  hepatic  vessels.  The  difficulty  with 
which  it  is  thrown  from  the  stomach,  renders  ithighly  useful  in  soma 
cases  of  obstinate  vomiting,  when  other  remédies  are  rejected.  In  tbe 
cases  of  children,  it  is  peculiarly  valuable  from  the  facility  of  its  admioM- 
tration  ;  and,  in  the  fébrile  complaints  to  which  they  are  subject,  appear»  vi 
exercise  a  curative  influence,  depending  on  aome  other  cause  ibao  ils  ^^^ 
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pargative  efiect,  and  perhaps  referable  lo  ils  action  opon  the  liver.  In  tbe 
treatment  of  worms  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  remédies,  acting  probably 
oot  only  as  a  purgative,  but  aUo  as  an  irritant  to  the  worms,  either  by  its 
immédiate  influence,  or  that  of  the  acrid  bile  which  it  causes  to  flow.  The 
slowness  and  uncertainity  of  its  action,  and  its  liability  to  salivate  if  too 
long  retained  in  the  bowels,  render  it  proper  either  to  follow  or  combine  it 
vith  other  calhartics,  in  order  to  ensure  its  purgative  eiTect.  When  given 
alone,  it  should  be  followed,  if  it  do  not  operate  in  six  or  seven  hours,  by  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  cathartics  with  which  it  is 
most  frequently  combined  are  jalap,  rhubarb,  aloes,  scammony,  colocynth, 
and  gamboge.  It  is  often  added  in  small  quanlittes  to  purgative  combinations, 
with  a  view  to  its  influence  on  the  biliary  organs. 

In  very  large  doses,  calomel  is  supposed  by  some  to  act  directly  as  a 
sédative,  and  with  this  view  has  been  given  in  yellow  and  malignant  bilious 
fevers,  violent  dysentery,  malignant  choiera,  &c.  The  qaantities  which 
hâve  been  administered  in  such  affections,  with  asserted  impunity  and  evea 
advantage,  are  aloiost  incredible.  A  common  dose  is  one  or  two  scruples, 
repeated  every  half  honr,  or  hour,  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  case.  We  hâve  had  no  expérience  in  this  mode  of  administer- 
ing  calomel. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  errhine  in  amanrosis,  mixed  with  twice  its 
'weight  of  sugar,  or  other  mild  powder  ;  and  in  the  same  combination  is 
occasionally  employed  to  remove  specks  and  opacity  of  the  cornea.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  Dupuytren  recommended  particularly  the  calomel  pre- 
pared  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jewell.  Calomel  is  also  sometimes 
employed  externally  in  herpetic,  and  other  éruptions,  in  the  shape  of  an 
ointraent. 

The  dose  as  an  alterative  in  functional  dérangement  of  the  liver,  is  from 
half  a  grain  to  a  grain  eyery  night,  or  every  other  night,  followed  in  the 
morning,  if  the  bowels  are  not  opened,  by  a  gentle  saline  laxative.  When 
the  stomach  or  bowels  are  very  irritable,  as  in  choiera  and  diarrhœa,  from 
an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  so  as  to 
amount  to  one  or  two  grains  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Wiih  a  view  to 
salivation,  the  dose  is  from  l)alf  a  grain  to  a  grain  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
to  be  increased  considerably  in  urgent  cases.  When  large  doses  are  given 
with  this  view,  it  is  often  necessary  to  combine  them  with  opium.  As  a 
purgative,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  or  more  may  be  given.  Calomel  has 
the  peculiarity  that  its  cathartic  action  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
ulose,  and  enormous  quantities  hâve  sometimes  been  given  wilh  impunity. 
In  yellow  fever,  tropical  dysentery,  &c.,  from  twenty  grains'  to  a  drachm 
hâve  been  given,  and  repeated  at  short  intervais,  without  producing  hyper- 
catharsis;  but  this  practice  is  justiiSable  only  in  cases  of  extrême  urgency, 
in  which  the  constitutional  action  of  mercury  as  well  as  purgation  is  indi- 
cated.    Even  in  very  small  doses  of  not  more  than  one,  two,  or  three 

§rains,  calomel  purges  some  individuals  briskly.  In  thèse  persons,  farge 
oses,  though  they  do  not  proportionably  increase  the  évacuation,  often  oc- 
casion excessive  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  For  chiidren, 
larger  doses  are  generally  required  in  proportion  than  for  adults.  Not  lexs 
than  from  three  to  six  grains  should  be  given  as  a  purge  to  a  child  two  or 
three  years  old,  and  this  quantity  often  fails  to  act  on  the  bowels,  unless 
assisted  by  castor  oil,  or  some  other  cathartic.  Calomel  may  be  given  in 
pill  made  with  gum  Arabie  and  syrup,  or  in  powder  mixed  with  syrup  or 
molasses. 

Off.Prep.    Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Nigrum,  V.S.,  Lond.,  Dub.;  Pilul» 
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Caloroelanos  et  Opii,  Ed.f  Pilule  Cathartics  Composil»,  U.  S.f  Pilais 
Hydrarg.  Chloridi  Comp.,  i<ond..  Ed.,  Dtib.}  Pilule  Hydmcyri  Chloridi 
MhU,  U.  S.  W. 

CALOMELAS  PR^CIPITATUM.  Dub.  Prenpitated  Calomel. 

♦♦  Take  of  Purified  Mercury  leventem  parts  ;  Diluted  Nitric  Acid^^een 
parti.  Pour  the  Âcid  upoa  the  Mercury  in  a  glasa  vessel  ;  and  when  the 
mixture  shall  hâve  ceaaed  to  efiervesce,  digest  wiib  a  médium  heat,  with 
occasional  agitation,  for  six  hours.  Then  increase  the  heat  that  the  Hquor 
may  boil  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  pour  it  off  from  the  residoal  Mer- 
cury, and  quickly  mix  it  vhh  four  httndred  parts  of  boiling  Water,  contaio- 
ing  seven  parts  of  Muriate  of  Soda  in  solution.  Wash  the  powder  which 
subsides  with  warm  Diatilled  Water,  so  long  as  the  Hquor  decanted  from  it 
ia  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  f«w  drops  of  Water  of  Caustic  Potassa; 
lastly,  dry  iu"  Dub. 

The  method  of  forming  calomel  in  the  humid  way,  or  by  précipitation, 
was  firet  proposed  by  Scheele.  It  consista  of  two  steps  ;  first,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercnry  by  dissolving  the  métal  in  weak 
nitric  acid,  and  secondly,  the  décomposition  of  this  sait  by  means  of  a  bot 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common  sait).  The  nitric  acid  combines 
with  sodium  and  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide,  so  as  to  form  nitrate  of  soda 
in  solution,  while  the  chTorine  and  mercury  unité  to  form  protochloride  of 
mercury  which  précipitâtes.  Though  this  process  is  sufficiently  simple  in 
theory,  the  performance  of  it  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  It  is  neces- 
aary,  in  the  first  place,  to  prépare  a  pure  nitrate  of  the  protoxide,  an  object 
which  is  apt  to  miscarry,  in  conséquence  of  the  liability  of  the  raetd  to 
become  deutoxidized  br  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  To  goard  against  this 
result,  weak  nitric  acid  is  employed,  more  mercury  is  ordered  than  the  acid 
can  dissolve,  and  a  moderato  heat  applied,  and  that  only  after  the  efferves- 
cence bas  ceased.  In  the  next  place,  the  operator  must  guard  against  the 
précipitation  of  a  subnitrate,  which  is  always  thrown  down  by  the  action  of 
water  opon  the  nitrate.  To  prevent  the  production  of  this  impurity,  it  is 
necessary  alightly  to  acidnlate  the  nitric  solution  of  the  mercury  with  nitric 
acid,  or  the  solution  of  common  sait  with  muriatic  acid  ;  for  an  excess  of  acid 
in  either  of  the  solutions  eiTectually  prevents  the  formation  of  the  subnitrate. 
This  necessary  précaution  has  been  omitted  in  the  directions  of  the  Dublin 
Collège.  The  reason  why  the  deuloxidation  of  the  métal,  and  conséquent 
production  of  binitrate  of  the  deutoxide  are  to  be  avoided,  is,  that  this  sait, 
by  double  décomposition  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  générâtes 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  production  of  corrosive  subtimate  in  this  way  will 
not  injure  the  precipitated  calomel,  provided  this  be  thoroughly  washed  ;  bot 
it  is  objectionnble  as  diminishing  ita  qoantity.  When,  however,  the  subni- 
trate is  allowed  to  bc  formed,  it  contaminâtes  the  precipitated  calomel  ;  as, 
from  its  insolubility,  it  cannot  be  separated  by  washing.  As,  notwithstanding 
every  précaution,  corrosive  sublimate  will  be  formed  in  this  process,  the  liquor 
poured  off  from  the  precipitated  calomel  should  be  reserved  for  preparing 
white  precipitale,  as  is  donc  by  the  Dublin  Collège.  (See  Bydrargymm 
.Smmoniatum.) 

Properlies,  ^c.  Precipitated  calomel,  when  properly  prepared,  scarcely 
différa  in  properlies  from  sublimed  calomel.  It  is  stated  to  be\  whiter, 
smoother,  and  lighter  than  when  obtained  by  sublimation.  Another  dif- 
férence, according  to  GStding,  is  that  it  assumes  a  gray,  while  the  sub- 
limed calomel  assumes  a  |>l*ck  colonr,  when  triturated  with  lime-water. 
The  présence  of  subnitrate  may  be  detected  by  digesting  the  préparation  in 
water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  then  testing  the  acid  bj  an  alkali, 
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whieh  will  cause  a  preMpitate,  if  any  sobnitrate  haa  been  taken  np.  Cor- 
Toaive  sublimate  niay  be  discoveied  in  the  manner  stated  under  the  head  of 
aoblimed  calomel,  page  987. 

The  médical  properties  of  precipitated  calomel  are  the  same  as  those  of 
soblimed  calomel.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  ba  more  purgative.  It  is  not 
used,  and  may  be  viewed  as  a  aaperfluous  préparation.  B. 

HYDRARGYRI  CYANURETUM.  V.  S.,  Dub.  Htdkarotri 
BicTANiDTTM.  Lond.'  Cyanuret  qf  Mercury.  Bicyanide  qf  Mer- 
cury.    Bicyanuret  qf  Mercury.     Prussiate  qf  Mercury. 

"  Take  of  Ferrocyanuret  of  Iron  rPrussian  blae]/o«r  ounces;  RedOxide 
of  Mercury  three  ounce»,  or  a  stmcienl  quantUy;  Distitled  Water  three 
finit.  Put  the  Ferrocyanuret  of  Iron  and  three  ounces  of  the  Oxide  of 
Mercury,  previously  powdered  and  thoroughly  mixed  toeether,  into  a  glasa 
Tessel  ;  and  pour  upon  them  two  pinta  of  the  Distilled  Water.  Then  boil 
the  mixture,  stirring  constantly  ;  and,  if  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  blue 
oolour  remaia,  add  amall  portions  of  the  Oxide  of  Mercury,  continuing  the 
ebuUition  untii  the  mixture  becomes  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  afier  which,  filter 
it  through  paper.  Wash  the  residue  in  a  pint  of  the  Distilled  Water  and  filter 
as  before.  Mix  the  solutions,  and  evaporate  till  a  pellicle  appears  ;  then  set 
the  liquor  aside  that  crysials  may  form.  To  purify  the  crystals,  dissolve 
them  in  Distilled  Water,  filter  and  evaporate  the  solution,  and  set  it  aside  to 
ciystallize."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Percyanide  of  Iron  [Prussian  blue]]  àght  ounces }  Binoxide  of 
Mercury  ten  ounces  }  Distilled  Wnlei  four  pinls  [^Impérial  measure^.  Boil 
ihem  together  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  liquor  that  crystals 
may  form.  Wash  what  remains  frequently  with  boiling  Distilled  Water, 
and  again  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  that  crystals  may  form.  Bicyanide 
of  Mercury  may  be  otherwise  prepared  by  adding  as  much  Binoxide  of 
Mercury  as  will  accui^tely  saturate  it  to  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  distilled  from 
Ferrocyanide  of  Potassium  with  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid."  Lond. 

"Take  of  Cyanuret  of  Iron  [Prussian  blue]  six  parts;  Nitric  Oxide  of 
Mercury  [red  precipitate] ^reporta;  Distilled  Water/orfy  parf».  Mix  the 
Cyanuret  of  Iron  and  Oxide  of  Mercury,  and  then  add  them  to  the  Water 
previously  warmed.  Boil  the  mixture  with  constant  stirring,  for  half  an 
hour,  and  filter  through  bibulous  paper.  Wash  the  residue  frequently  with 
warm  Distilled  Water.  Lastly,  filter  the  liquors,  and  evaporate  them,  so 
that,  upon  cooling,  crystals  may  form."  Dub. 

The  above  processes  are  essentially  the  same;  their  objectbeing  to  pré- 
sent cyanogen  and  mercury  to  each  otber  under  favourable  circnmstances  for 
combination.  The  compound  formed  consista  of  two  eqs.  of  cyanogen,  and 
one  of  mercury.  It  is,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  a  bicyanuret  As 
Prussian  blue  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  iron,  the  reaction  which 
occuTs  is  a  case  of  double  décomposition,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  bicy- 
anuret of  mercury,  and  a  mixture  of  the  proloxide  and  sesquinxide  of  iron. 
The  reaction  may  be  thus  expressed;  2Fe7Cya-i-9HgO«c=9HgCya-f-6FeO-(- 
4FeaO,.  This  formula  would  be  exact,  if  nothing  remained  but  the  oxides 
of  iron;  but  in  the  residuum  cyanogen  appears  to  be  présent  in  an  unknown 
State  of  combination.  Taking  the  Prussian  blue  at  the  conatant  quantity  of 
4  parts,  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  uses  3,  the  Dublin  3-3,  and  the  LondoD  S 
parts  of  the  red  precipitate.  As  Prussian  blue  is  variable  in  quality,  it  is 
impoasible  to  know  beforehand  how  much  oxide  may  be  necessary  to  décom- 
pose it.  Hence  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  very  properly  leaves  the  quantity 
to  be  determined  in  the  progress  of  the  process.     Of  course,  the  pure  Prus- 
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sian  blue  of  the  U.S.  and  London  Pharmacopœias  wiU  reqnire  more  of  tbe 
red  precipitate  tban  the  commercial  Prussian  Mue  of  the  Dublin  Collège. 

Winckler  prépares  the  bicyanurei  of  mercury  by  the  foUowing  procès». 
Mix  15  parts  of  ferrocyanaret  of  potassium  in  powder  with  13  parts  ofoon- 
centraled  salphuric  acid,  and  100  parts  of  water.  Distil  the  mixtare  to 
dryness  into  a  receiver  containing  80  parts  of  water.  The  ferrocyanuret  ia 
decomposed,  bisulphate  of  potassa  is  formed  in  the  retort,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  distils  over.  Of  the  acid  thus  obtained  reserve  a  portion,  and  mix  the 
remainder  with  16  parts  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  in  fine  powder,  and  stir 
the  mixture  till  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  bas  entirely  disappeared. 
Then  decant  the  liquor,  and  add,  for  the  purpose  of  saturating  it,  the  portion 
of  acid  that  had  been  reserved.  This  process  gires  12  parts  of  the  bicyano- 
ret.  If  the  liquor  were  not  treated  with  free  hydrocyanic  acid  afier  having 
acted  on  the  red  oxide,  it  would  probably  contain  some  of  this  oxide  in  ex- 
cess,  and  when  evaporated  would  yield,  instead  of  the  bicyanuret,  a  peculiar 
sait,  composed  of  the  bicyanuret  and  the  red  oxide,  which  crystallizes  in 
sraail  acicular  crystals.  This  process  is  substantially  the  same  with  the 
second  process  given  by  the  London  Collège. 

Properties,  ^c.  Oyanuret  bf  mercury  is  a  white  substance,  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  crystallized  in  anhydrous  right  square  prisms,  which  are  some- 
times  transparent,  but  usually  white  and  opaque.  It  has  a  disagreeable 
Btyptic  taste.  It  is  but  sparingty  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
cold  water,  and  much  more  abundantly  in  hot.  When  acted  on  by  mnriatic 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  evolved,  recognizable  by  its  odour,  and  bichloride 
of  mercury  is  left.  When  heated  it  yields  cyanogen,  and  mercury  remains 
behind.  It  acts  on  the  animal  economy  as  a  potent  poison.  In  médicinal 
doses  it  excites  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  not  unfrequently  ptyalism,  but 
does  not  prodnce  epigastric  pain  like  corrosive  sublimate.  It  has  been 
occasionally  used  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis,  and  is  preferred  by  some  praeti- 
tioners  to  corrosive  sublimate  ;  as  it  does  not  give  rise  to  pain,  and  as  it  is 
not  decomposed  by  alkalies  and  certain  organic  matters,  as  corrosive  subli- 
mate  is.  Tbe  dose  is  from  a  sixteenth  to  an  eigbth  of  a  grain  or  more.  Its 
composition  has  been  already  given.  For  the  properties  and  composition 
of  cyanogen,  see  page  700. 

Off.Prep.  Acidura  Prussicum,  Dub.  B. 

HYDRARGYRI  lODIDUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.  lodide  of  Mercury 
Protiodide  of  Mercury. 

"  Take  of  Mercury  an  ottnce}  lodine^tie  drachms;  Alcohol  a  niffinent 
qtumtily.  Rub  the  Mercury  and  lodine  together,  adding  sufScient  Alcohol 
to  form  a  soft  paste,  and  continue  the  trituration  till  the  globules  disappear. 
Then  dry  the  ludide  in  the  dark,  wiih  a  genlle  heat,  and  keep  it  in  a  well 
Stopped  bottle  from  which  the  light  is  excluded."  U.S. 

The  London  process  is  the  original  of  the  one  above  quoted. 

The  process  above  given  for  forming  the  protiodide  of  mercury  is  a  case  of 
simple  combination,  the  alcohol  facilitating  the  union  by  dissolving  the 
iodine.  This  iodide  is  also  prepared  by  précipitation,  by  adding  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  one  of  the  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  ;  bot  as 
it  is  difficult  to  prépare  the  nitrate  of  the  protoxide,  without  being  mixed 
with  some  nitrate  of  deutoxide,  the  protiodide,  when  thus  obtained,  is  apt  to 
be  contaminated  with  biniodide.  A  better  way  is  to  décompose  cajomel  by 
iodide  of  potassium,  in  which  case  protiodide  of  mercury  and  chloride  of 
potassium  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  removed  by  washing. 
The  formula  recommended  by  M.  Boutigny  is  to  mix  lwenty>nine  drachms 
of  calomel  with  twenty  of  pulverized  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  glass  mortar, 
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and  to  poorapon  the  mixture  twelve  omeetof  boiling  dietilled  water.  Aftar 
cooling,  the  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  piecipitate  waehed  oo  a  filter  witk 
disUlkd  vater,  aad  dried  ïr  the  shade.  {amtr.  Jour».  (^Pharm,,  viu.  896, 
finMB  the  .0110.  Géti.  de  Thir(q>.) 

JProperlia.  Tbis  iodide  is  io  the  fomi  of  a  ffreeniah-yellow  powder,  iuo- 
Inble  ia  waler,  alcohol,  or  solatioa  of  diloride  of  sodium^  twt  aolnble  in 
ether.  Its  sp.  gt.  ia  7-76.  Wben  expoaed  to  the  light  it  is  partially  d^ 
cooapoaed,  aod  become  of  a  dark  olive  eolour.  If  qoickly  and  cautioaMy 
heated,  i(  sublimes  ia  red  crystals  which  afterward  become  yellow.  (t  it 
ooenposed  of  one  eq.  of  mercory  202,  and  ose  of  iodine  126-8«'32S-3.  Ils 
formula  is  Hgl. 

Médical  Propertie*  and  Utes.  Iodide  of  mercarj  haa  been  given  in 
acrofula  and  scrofuloos  syphilis.  The  dose  ia  a  grain  daily,  gTadoalIy  ia« 
creased  to  tbree  or  four.  It  sbould  never  be  given  at  the  same  time  with 
iodide  ef  potassiam,  whieh  eonTerts  it  immediately  into  biniodide  and  metaUic 
mereury.  (Mialhe,  Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e  Sir.  iv.  36.) 

Off.Prqt.  PilsiU»  Hydrargyri  lodidi,  Lmd.}  Unguentom  Hydrargyti 
lodidi,  Zond.  B. 

HYDRARGYRI  lODIDUM  RUBRUM.  U.S.  HTDRAKOTKr 
BnnoDiDuu.  Lond.,  Ed.  Red  Iodide  qf  Mercury.  Biniodide  of 
Meretiry. 

**  Take  of  Corrosive  Chloride  of  Mercniy  an  ounce}  Iodide  of  Potassiam 
ten  drachms;  Distilled  Water  ttoo  pinta.  Dissolve  the  Chloride  of  Mer- 
eiiiy  in  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  half  a  pint  of  tfie 
Distilled  Water,  and  mix  the  solutions.  Collect  the  precipitate  upon  a  filter, 
and,  having  washed  it  with  Distilled  Water,  dry  it  with  a  moderate  beat,  and 
keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  U.S. 

"  Take  of  Mercury  an  ounce;  Iodine  ten  drachnu;  Alcobol  a  ttfgkient 
quantity.  Rub  the  Mercury  and  Iodine  together,  adding  the  Alcohol  grada- 
aily,  until  globules  are  no  longer  viaibla.  Dry  the  powder  with  a  gentk  heat, 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  vessel."  Lond. 

"Take  of  Mercury  two  ounce»;  Iodine  tvoo  ouncei  and  a  half;  coneen- 
trated  solution  of  Muriate  of  Soda  a  gaUon.  Triturate  the  Mercury  and 
Iodine  together,  adding  occasionally  a  little  Rectified  Spirit  till  a  uniform  red 
powder  l^  obtained.  Reduce  the  product  to  fine  powder,  and  dissolve  it  in 
the  solution  of  Muriate  of  Soda  with  the  aid  of  brisk  ebuUition.  Filter,  if 
necessary,  through  calico,  keeping  the  funnel  boU  Wash  and  dry  the  crysult 
which  form  on  cooling."  Ed. 

In  the  U.  S.  process  for  forming  the  red  iodide  of  mereury,  a  double 
décomposition  takes  place  between  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  chloride  of  potassium  which  reraains 
in  solution,  and  biniodide  of  mereury  which  precipitatea.    The  precipiute 
formed  is  soluble  in  the  reacting  salts,  and  hence  a  loss  of  part  of  it  is  incurred 
by  an  excees  of  either.    It  is  best,  however,  to  hâve  a  slight  excess  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  is  furnished  by  the  proportion  of  the  U.  S.  formula; 
as  then  the  décomposition  of  the  whole  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  insured, 
aod  any  contamination  of  the  biniodide  by  it  prevented.     The  process  of  the 
London  Collège  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the  U.  S.  and  Lonoon  processes 
for  the  protimlide;  namely,  the  simple  corabination  of  the  ingrédients  by 
trituration,  with  the  aid  of  alcohol,  a  double  proportion  of  iodine,  of  course, 
being  taken.    The  Edinburgh  Collège  unités  the  ingrédients  of  this  iodide 
in  the  same  manner;  but  after  it  is  formed,  the  resuUing  roass  is  treated  with 
n  boiling  solution  of  common  sait,  which  dissolve»  the  biniodide,  to  the  ex- 
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elnsion  of  any  coDtaminating  protiodide  ;  and  the  solution,  thus  obtained,  on 
cooling,  deposits  the  pure  biniodide  in  crystals. 

Froperties.  Bioiodide  of  mercury  is  a  scarlet-red  powder,  of  the  sp.  gr. 
6'3,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  solutions  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  of  many  of  the  mercnrial  salts.  As 
obtained  by  the  Edinburgh  process,  it  is  in  splendid  crimson  acicular  crys- 
tais,  yihea  heated  it  fuses  readily  into  a  yellow  liquid,  and  sublimes  in 
yellow  rhombic  scales,  which  become  red  on  cooling.  It  forms  deiinite 
compounds  with  the  iodides  of  the  alkalifiaUe  metals.  That  formed  with 
iodide  of  potassium  has  been  used  medicinally.  (See  Jodo-hydrargyratt 
of  Potassium  in  the  Appendix.)  It  cousists  of  one  eq.  of  mercary  202, 
and  two  of  iodine252-6-=454-6.   Its  formula  is  Hgl,.    It  combines  with  the 

Îrotiodide,  so  as  to  form  a  yellow  suquioéide,  represented  by  the  formula 
Igl+Hgl„  or  HgJ.. 

Médical  Froperties  and  Uses.  Biniodide  of  mercury  is  a  powerful  irri- 
tant poison.  It  has  been  used  in  similar  diseases  wiih  the  protiodide, 
namelyt  in  scrofula  and  syphilis,  but  is  much  more  active.  The  dose  is  a 
aixteenth  of  a  grain,  gradaally  increased  to  a  fourtb,  given  in  pill,  or  dis- 
aolved  in  alcohol. 

Off".  Prep.  Uoguentum  Hydrargyri  Biniodidi,  Lond.  B. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXIDUM  NIGRUM.  U.  S.  Htdrarotri  Oxt- 
DUM  NiORUM.  Dub.  HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM.  Lond.  Black 
Oxide  of  Mercury. 

"Take  of  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury  [Calomel3,  Potassa,  each, /bur 
ounces;  Water  a  pînt.  Dissolve  the  Potassa  in  the  Water,  and  when  the 
dregs  shall  hâve  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  solution.  To  this  add  the  Chlo- 
ride of  Mercury,  and  stir  them  constantly  together  till  the  biack  Oxide  ia 
formed.  Having  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  Black  Oxide 
vith  dislilled  water,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  beat."  U.  S. 
,  "  Take  of  Subiimed  Calomel  one  part;  Water  of  Caustic  Potassa,  heated, 
four  parts.  Rob  them  together  until  an  oxide  of  a  black  coldur  is  obtained. 
Wash  this  frequently  with  water,  and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper  with  a  mé- 
dium beat."  fh^. 

"  Take  of  Chloride  of  Mercury  f  Calomel]  an  ounce;  Lime- water  a  g:«rfton 
(^Impérial  measure].  Miz  and  frequently  shake  them.  Set  aside  the  mix- 
ture, and  when  the  Oxide  shall  hâve  subsided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Lastly, 
wash  it  in  Distilled  Water  tiil  nothing  alkaline  can  be  perceived,  and,  having 
wrapped  it  in  bibulous  paper,  dry  it  in  the  air."  Lond. 

The  object  of  thèse  processes  is  to  obtain  the  protoxide  or  black  oxide 
of  mercury,  which  was  at  one  time  believed  to  be  the  active  constituent  of 
those  préparations  in  which  the  métal  is  minutely  divided  by  trituration. 
The  U.  S.  and  Dublin  processes  afford  the  protoxide  in  a  purer  state  than 
the  London.  The  two  former  are  essentially  the  same.  In  both,  calomel  is 
completely  decomposed  by  the  solution  of  potassa  ;  its  chlorine  being  con- 
verted  by  union  with  potassium  into  chloride  of  potassium,  which  remains  in 
solution,  while  the  mercury  unités  with  the  oxygen  of  the  potassa  to  forai 
protoxide  of  mercury  which  subsides.  More  potassa  is  employed  than  by 
calculation  would  seem  to  be  reqaisite  ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment,  that  a  considérable  excess  is  neceasary  for  the  complète  décomposition 
of  the  calomel.  In  the  U.  S.  process,  however,  the  quantity  is,  perhaps, 
nnnecessarily  large  ;  being  more  than  double  the  proportion  contained  in  the 
<*  water  of  caustic  potassa,"  directed  by  the  Dublin  Collège.  The  use  of 
the  officinal  solution  of  potassa  is  préférable,  on  the  score  of  economy,  to 
that  of  a  solution  extemporaneously  prepared  from  the  caustic  alkali.     In 
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ordei  to  ensnie  the  success  of  the  process,  the  calomel,  very  finely  levU 
gated,  should  be  rubbed  quickly  with  tbe  alkaline  solution  in  a  niortar,  and 
the  resolting  oxide  should  be  dried  in'the  dark  with  a  very  gentle  beat,  as  it 
la  decomposed  by  the  agency  both  of  light  and  of  an  elevated  température. 
For  the  same  reason  it  should  be  preserved  in  an  opaque  bottle.  This  mode 
of  preparing  the  black  oxide  of  mercury  was  introdaced  into  use  by  Mr. 
Donovan. 

In  tbe  London  process  the  reaction  takes  place  between  calomel  and  lime- 
water.  An  interchange  of  principles  takes  place  ;  the  calcium  of  the  lime 
taking  the  chlorine  of  the  calomel  to  foim  chloride  ef  calcium,  which  remains 
in  solution,  and  the  mercury  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  to  form 
protoxide  of  mercury,  Which  subsides.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  com- 
pletely  to  décompose  calomel  in  this  manner,  on  account  of  the  obstacle 
vhich  its  insolubility,  and  the  dilute  nature  of  the  solution  of  lime  présent 
to  that  close  contact  of  particles  which  is  essential  to  chemical  reaction. 
Hence  the  protoxide,  in  this  préparation,  is  almost  always  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  cdomel,  which  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  care  with  which 
the  process  has  been  conducted.  When  the  proportion  is  large,  the  powder 
bas  a  grayish  colour  ;  when  very  small,  it  scarcely  difiers  in  appearance  or 
properties  from  the  U.  S.  and  Dublin  oxide.  From  the  uncertainty  of  its 
composition  it  should  be  discarded  from  use. 

The  oxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  protoxide  of  mercury  by  the  solution  of  potassa.  This  nitrate  may  be 
obtained  by  treating  twenty  parts  of  mercury  with  eighteen  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  25°  Baume,  adding,  when  nitrons  vapours  cease  to  rise,  ten  parts  of 
warro  distilled  water,  boiling  for  a  short  time,  decanting  the  clear  liquor,  and 
setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  The  mother  waters  by  evaporation  will  fur- 
nish  a  new  prodnct  of  crystals  of  nitrate  of  protoxide.  {Ratier's  Pharm. 
Franc.)  The  préparation,  formerly  officinal  in  the  Dublin  Pharmacopœia 
nnder  the  name  of  Pidvis  Hydrargyri  Cineretis,  made  by  adding  carbonate 
of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercury  in  heated  nitric  acid,  was  a  mixture  of. 
snbnitrate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  with  the  protoxide  of  mercury. 

Properties,  ^c.  As  first  prepared,  this  oxide  is  greenish-black  ;  bat  as 
fonnd  in  the  shops  it  is  almost  always  of  an  olive  colour,  owing,  it  is  sup- 
posed,  to  the  chemical  changes  which  it  undergoes.  It  is  inodorous,  taste- 
less,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  alkaline  solutions  ;  and  consista  of  one 
eqniv.  of  mercury  202,  and  one  equiv.  of  oxygen  8=210.  On  exppsure 
to  light  or  -beat  it  is  decomposed,  one  part  assuming  the  metallic  stale,  in 
coDseqnence  of  the  loss  of  its  oxygen,  which  couverts  another  part  into  the 
deutoxide.  The  préparation,  therefore,  becomes  a  mixture  of  the  protoxide, 
the  deutoxide,  and  metallic  mercury,  with  which  calomel  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated,  in  conséquence  of  the  incomplète  décomposition  of  that  originally 
employed  in  the  process.  By  a  strong  beat  it  is  completely  dissipated,  and 
metallic  globules  are  sublimed.  When  pure  it  is  soluble  in  acetic  and  nitric 
aeids,  and  entirely  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  which  forms  with  it  water  and 
calomel.  If  it  cçntain  the  deutoxide,  this  is  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  and 
may  be  detected  in  the  solution  by  the  production  of  a  white  precipitate  with 
water  of  ammonia,  and  of  a  yellow  one  with  solution  of  potassa.  Calomel, 
if  présent,  may  be  discovered  by  boiling  the  powder  with  a  'sblution  of 
potassa,  thus  forming  chloride  of  potassium,  which,  when  the  solution  is  satn- 
rated  with  nitric  acid,  will  aflbrd  a  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  on 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver.  (Philips.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  The  black  oxide  is  alterative,  sialagogne, 
aod  purgative.     It  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  with  calomel, 
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over  whioh,  hoyrever,  it  bas  not  in  our  hands  exhibited  anj  superioritf, 
while,  from  the  occasional  présence  of  the  dentoxide,  it  must  be  liable  to 
operate  harshly.  Dr.  B.  Coates,  of  thîs  city,  informa  os  that  he  oses  it  habitn* 
atly  as  a  mercurial,  and  fînds  it  to  answer  an  excellent  pnrpoae.  The  Met 
nnder  which  it  waa  introduced  into  use,  that  it  was  the  basia  oflhe  blue  pill, 
is  ptobably  erroneoas.  Made  into  an  ointment  with  lard  according  to  dw 
process  of  Donovan,  it  may  be  applied  extemally  with  good  effect  in  brinc- 
ing  the  System  nnder  the  mercnrial  influence.  (See  Uhguentttm  Hydrargyn.) 
Ils  dose  as  an  alterative  is  one-fonrth  or  half  a  grain  daily,  as  a  sialagogae 
from  one  to  three  grains  two  or  tbree  times  a  day,  given  in  the  fbrm  of  p3L 
It  was  employedby  Mr.  Abemethy  for  mercurial  fumigation  ;  the  patient 
betng  plaeed,  corered  with  under  garments,  in  a  rapour-bath,  and  expoeed 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  the  vapours  arising  from  two  drachnu  of  die 
oxide,  pot  upon  heated  iron  within  the  bath.  W. 

HYDEARGYRI  OXIDUM  RUBRUM.  ET.  5-.,  JSdl  Htdrakotm 
NiTKico-OxTDiTM.  Loftd.  Htorarotri  Oxtdith  Nitricum.  Duh. 
Bed  Oxide  of  Mercury.    Red  Frecipitaie. 

"  Take  of  Mercury,  thirty-six  mmcei;  Nitrio  Âcid  fmuUen  Jhàâaunetai 
Water  two  vint».  Dbsolve  the  Mercoiy  with  a  gentle  beat,  in  the  Acid  and 
Water  previouedy  mixed  together,  and  evaporale  to  dryness.  Rab  the  diy 
mass  into  Dowder,  and  beat  it  in  a  very  shallow  veasel  till  red  Tapoora  cemse 
torise."  U.S. 

"  Take  of  Merenry  three  pounde;  Nitric  Acid  a  pound  and  a  hàfi  Dis- 
tilled  Water  tum  pinte  flraperial  measure].  Miz  in  a  auilable  Tessel,  aad 
apply  a  gentle  beat  till  the  Mercury  i«  dissolved.  Boil  down  the  solatioa, 
and  mb  the  resldue  into  powder.  Put  this  into  another  very  shdlow  veasel  ; 
then  apply  a  gentle  fire,  and  gradually  increase  it,  till  red  vapoor  ceasea  tp 
rise."  JéOnd. 

"Take  of  Mercury  eight  ouncei}  Diluted  Nitric  Acid  (D.  1-280) yîw 
fluidouncet  [Impérial  measure^.  Dissolve  h^  of  the  Mercury  in  the  Acid 
with  the  aid  of  a  moderate  beat  ;  and  continue  the  beat  till  a  dry  sait  is  formed. 
Trtturate  the  rest  of  the  Mercury  with  the  sait  till  a  fine  oniform  powder  be 
obtained;  beat  the  powder  in  a  porcelain  vessd  and  constanily  stir  it,  till  acid 
fomee  cease  to  be  discharged."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Pnrified  Mercury  two  parts;  Diluted  Nitric  Acid  thret  pmt». 
Dissolve  the  Menmry,  and  let  beat  be  applied  ontil  the  dried  maas  is  oosh 
verted  into  red  scales."  DtÂb. 

In  thèse  processes  the  merenry  is  first  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  a  portioB 
of  the  nitric  acid,  the  remainder  of  which  onites  with  the  oxidized  métal  te 
form  either  the  nitrate  of  the  dentoxide  of  merenry,  or  a  mixture  of  thia  with 
aie  nitrate  of  the  protoxide.  The  resulting  maas  when  expoaed  to  a  strong 
heat  is  decomposed,  giving  ont  red  nitrons  fumes,  and  assuming  snecesaivdy 
a  yellow,  orange,  and  brilfiant  purple-ised  colonr,  which  becomea  orange-red 
on  cooling.  Thèse  changes  are  owing  to  the  graduai  séparation  and  decom- 
position  of  the  nitric  acid,  by  the  oxygen  of  which  the  protoxide  of  mer- 
emy,  if  any  be  présent,  is  converted  into  dentoxide,  whUe  nitric  oxide  gas 
eacapes,  and  takea  the  form  of  nitrons  acid  vapour  on  contact  with  the  air. 
The  dentoxide  of  merenry  is  left  behind;  butin  generd  not  entirely  free  from 
the  nitrate,  whioh  cannot  be  whoUy  decosiposea  by  heat,  wilhont  endanger- 
ing  ibe  décomposition  of  the  oxide  itself,  and  the  volatilization  of  the  m^. 
The  préparation  is,  in  common  lan||uage,  ealled  red  preàpitate.  Tbt 
name  of  rtd  otâde  èf  tnereury,  by  whieh  it  is  designated  in  the  U:S.  Phai^ 
maeopoaia,  is  appropriate,  as  th«  aitrale  of  mercary  exista  in  it  merely  as  aa 
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ioeidental  imparily;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  distingnish  (he  préparation 
from  (lie  pure  deutoxide  obtained  by  calcining  roercin'y,  as  the  latier  is  not 
reeognised  in  onr  Pharmacopœia,  and  is  never  employed  in  this  country. 

In  the  préparation  of  this  mercarial,  various  circumstances  influence  in 
some  measure  the  nature  of  the  product,  and  must  be  attended  lo,  if  we 
désire  to  procure  the  oxide  with  that  fine  bright  orange-red  colour,  and 
sbining  scaly  appearance,  which  are  usually  considered  désirable.  Among 
thèse  circumstances  is  Uie  condition  of  the  nitrate  of  mercury  siibmitted  to 
ealcination.  According  to  Gay-Lussac,  it  should  be  employed  in  the  form 
«f  small  crystalline  grains.  If  previously  palverized,  as  directed  in  the 
U.S.,  London,  and  Edinburgh  proceases,  it  will  yield  an  orange-yellow 
powder  ;  if  it  be  in  the  state  of  large  and  dense  crystals,  the  oxide  will  bare 
a  deep  orange  colour.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  mercury  and  acid 
be  free  from  impurities.  It  is  highly  important  that  snfficient  nitric  acid  be 
employed  fuUy  to  saturate  the  mercury.  M.  Payssé,  who  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  mannfactare  of  red  precipitate,  recommended  70  parts  of  nitric 
acid  from  34°  to  38°  Baume,  to  50  parts  of  mercury.  This,  however,  is  an 
excess  of  acid.  We  hâve  been  told  by  a  skilful  practical  chemist  of  Phila- 
deiphia,  that  he  has  found,  by  repeated  ezperiment,  7  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
35°  Baume,  to  be  sufficient  fully  to  saturate  6  parts  of  mercury.  Less  will 
not  answer,  and  more  would  be  useless.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  sait 
ihould  be  removed  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  formed  ;  and  it  is  even 
asserted  that  the  product  is  always  more  beautiful  when  the  ealcination  is 
performed  in  the  same  vessel.  A  matrass  may  be  used  with  a  large  flat  bot- 
tom,  80  that  an  eztended  surface  may  be  ezposed,  and  ail  parts  heated  equally. 
The  métal  and  acid  having  been  introduced,  the  matrass  should  be  placed  in 
a  sand-bath,  and  covered  with  sand  up  to  the  neck.  The  solution  of  the 
mercury  should  be  favoured  by  a  genile  beat,  which  should  afterwards  be 
gradually  increased  till  red  vapours  make  their  appearance,  then  maintained 
u  equably  as  possible  till  thèse  vapours  cease,  and  at  last  slightly  elevated 
till  oxygen  gas  begins  to  escape.  This  may  be  known  by  the  increased 
brilliancy  with  which  a  taper  will  burn  if  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  matrass, 
or  by  its  rekindling  if  partially  extinguished.  Too  high  a  température  must 
be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  décomposes  the  oxide,  and  volatilizes  the  mercury. 
At  the  close  of  the  opération,  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  should  be  stopped,  and 
the  beat  gradually  diminished,  the  matrass  being  still  atlowed  to  remain  in 
die  sand'bath.  Thèse  last  précautions  are  said  to  be  esseutial  to  the  fine  red 
colour  of  the  préparation.  It  is  beat  to  operate  upon  a  large  quantity  of 
materials,  as  the  beat  may  be  thus  more  steadily  and  uniformly  maintained. 
The  direction  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège  torub  a  portion' of  mercury  with  the 
nitrate  before  decomposing  it,  renders  the  process  more  economical  ;  as  the 
nitric  acid  which  is  dissipated  is  thus  employed  in  oxidizing  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  métal. 

As  the  process  is  ordinarily  conducted  in  chemical  laboratories,  the  nitrate 
of  mercury  is  decomposed  in  shallow  earthen  vessels,  severat  of  which  are 
placed  upon  a  bed  of  sand  in  the  chamber  of  an  oven  or  furnace  provided 
with  a  flue  for  the  escape  of  the  vapours.  Each  vessel  may  conveniently 
eontain  ten  pounds  of  the  nitrate.  There  is  always  some  loss  in  the  opéra- 
tion conducted  in  this  way. 

Propertiu,  ifc.  Red  precipitate,  when  well  prepared,  has  a  brilliant  red 
eolonr  with  a  shade  of  orange,  a  shining  scaly  appearance,  and  an  acrid  taste. 
It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  of  which  Dr.  Barker  found  1000  parts  to 
iake  np  only  0-62  of  the  oxide.  Dr.  Ghristison  found  1  part  of  the  oxide 
to  be  dissolved  by  about  7000  paru  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  to  give 
85 
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»  black  precipitate  wilh  nlplinretted  hydrogen.  Nitric  and  lonriatic  addi 
dissolve  it  without  effervescence.  At  a  red  beat  it  is  decomposed  and  entirely 
dissipated.  It  is  essentially  the  deutoxide  (peroxide)  of  roercury,  consistingr 
of  one  équivalent  of  the  métal  202,  and  two  of  oxygen  16=218  ;  but,  io  its 
ordinaiy  state.  it  alvrays  coiitains  a  minute  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  probabty 
in  the  state  of  subpernitrate.  According  to  Brande,  when  rubbed  and  washd 
with  a  solution  of  potassa,  edalcorated  with  distilled  water,  and  carefnlly 
dried,  it  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  pure  deutoxide.  It  is  said  to  be  some- 
tiroes  adulterated  with  brickdust,  led  lead,  &c.;  but  thèse  may  be  readily 
detected,  as  the  oxide  of  mercury  is  wholly  dissipated  if  thrown  upon  red 
bot  iron.  The  disengagement  of  red  vapours  when  it  ia  heated,  indicates 
the  présence  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  The  same  or  some  other  saline  impurity 
would  be  indioated,  should  water,  in  which  the  oxide  bas  been  boiled,  affora 
a  precipitate  with  lime>water. 

MediceU  ProperlU»  and  Usu.  This  préparation  is  too  harsh  and  inega- 
kr  in  its  opération  for  internai  use,  but  is  much  employed  extemally  as  a 
«timulaot  and  escharotic,  either  in  the  state  of  powder  or  of  ointment.  In 
the  former  state  it  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  chancres,  and  indolent, 
flabby,  or  fungous  uloers;  and  mixed  with  8  or  10  parts  of  finely  powdered 
sugar  is  sooMtimes  blown  into  the  eye  to  remoTe  opacity  of  the  eomea. 
The  powder  should  be  finely  leviffatied.  The  ointment  is  officinal.  (See 
Unguentvm  Hvdrargyri  Oxidi  Rwri.) 

Off.  Prep,  Hydrareyri  Gyannretum,  U.  S.,  DfA.f  Ungnenlum  Hydiar- 
gyri  Oxidi  Rubri,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  RUBRUM.  Dub.  Red  Oxide  qf 
Mercury.    Precipitate  per  se.     Calcined  Mercury. 

"  Take  of  Purified  Mercury  any  quantUy.  Put  it  into  an  open  glaas 
vessel,  with  a  narrow  mouth  and  broad  bottoro,  and  expose  it  to  a  beat  of 
about  600°,  till  it  is  converted  into  red  scales."  2)u6. 

As  mercury  requires  for  its  oxidation  a  température  litde  short  of  its  boil- 
ing  point,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vçssel  in  which  it  is  heated  be  so  eon- 
structed  as  to  prevent  the  eacape  of  the  vapeur  which  rises  during  the  pro- 
cess.  Â  glasB  matrasa  is  usually  employed,  having  a  narrow  neck,  drawa 
eut  at  top  into  an  almost  capillary  orifice.  But  the  arrangement  which  serves 
to  confine  the  mercurial  vaponr,  impedes  also  the  free  access  of  air,  so  that 
the  process  is  exceedingly  tedious.  The  mercury  intruduced  should  not 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  should  be 
heated  by  means  of  a  sand-bath  till  vapours  begin  to  rise.  Thèse  are  con- 
densed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  matrass,  and,  by  maintaining  the  tempéra- 
ture steadîly  at  this  point,  a  constant  circulation  of  vapour  is  kept  up  within 
the  vessel.  The  métal  very  slowly  combines  with  the  oxygen,  forming 
first  a  black,  and  then  a  red  powder,  molécules  of  which  begin  to  appear 
after  sone  days,  and  gradualiy  increase  till  they  corer  the  surface  of  the 
mercury.  Gare  must  be  taken  not  to  increase  the  beat  too  much,  as  not 
only  is  the  mercury  thus  volatilized,  but  the  oxide  aiready  formed  is  decom- 
posed. Several  weeks  are  requisite  for  the  complète  oxidation  of  a  smali 
portion  of  métal,  and  the  process  is  necessarily  expensive.  The  prépara- 
tion is  the  hydrargyrum  prœcipilatum  per  te,  or  precipitate  per  te  of  the 
older  cbemical  writers. 

Properties,  ^c.  It  is  in  minute,  sparkling,  crystalliue  scales,  of  a  deep 
red  colour  becoming  still  deeper  by  beat,  inodorous,  of  an  acrid  taate,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  freely  solable  in  nitric,  muriatic,  and  some 
other  acids.  Its  aqueous  solution  changes  the  infusion  of  violets  to  greeiu 
It  consista  of  one  equir.  of  mercury  202,  and  two  of  oxygen  16=218»  and 
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'u  therefore  a  dentozide.  It  is  sometimes  aiso  ealled  Mnoxide  or  peroxide  <f 
mereury.  At  a  red  beat  it  is  decoanpooed,  oxygen  being  gif  en  off,  and  the 
mercnry  revived.  Ils  solutions  in  the  aeids  aiSbrd,  wilh  potassa  and  soda, 
•n  orange-colosred  preeipitate  of  deutoxide,  and  'with  ammonia  a  white  pre- 
dpitate,  eonsistingortheaeid,  dentoxide,  andammonia.  Ita  high  price  affords 
an  indncement  for  adultération,  to  avoid  which  it  should  be  kept  in  the  crys* 
talline  state.     If  pore,  it  is  wholljr  iK>latilized  by  a  red  beat. 

Afedieal  Propèrtie»  and  Uêes,  It  bas  the  gênerai  properties  of  the  mer- 
cnrial  préparations,  but  is  apt  to  vomit  and  purge,  and  to  act  otherwise  vio- 
lenllj  on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Thongh  forroerly  nsed  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilis,  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned.  It  bas  been  employed  exter- 
nally  for  the  same  purposes  with  the  red  preeipitate;  bot  is  much  more 
cosdy,  withoot  having  any  superiority.  In  this  country  it  is  almost  an- 
known  as  a  medieine.  The  dose  may  be  from  one-sixth  of  a  grain  to  a 
grain.  W. 

HYDRARGYRI  BINOXYDUM.  Lond.    Sînoxîde  of  Mercury. 

"Take  of  Bicbloride  of  Mercury  [corroslve  sublimate] /owr  ouncei; 
Solution  of  Potassa  twenly-eight  fluidounce»  [Impérial  measure];  Distilled 
Water  six  pints  [Impérial  mea8nre3>  Dissolve  the  Bichloride  of  Mercury 
in  tbe  Water,  filter,  and  add  the  Solution  of  Potassa.  Having  poured  off 
the  liquor,  wash  the  precipitated  powder  in  distilled  water,  till  nothing  alka- 
linecan  be  perceived,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle  beat."  Lond. 

This  préparation  difTers  from  tbe  preceding  only  in  oontaining  some 
water.  The  process  was  introduced  by  the  London  Collège  into  the  last 
édition  of  their  Pbarmacopœia,  as  a  substitute  for  the  much  more  tedious 
one  of  oxidizing  the  mereury  by  tbe  combined  action  of  air  and  beat.  When 
a  solution  of  bicbloride  of  meroury  is  mixed  wilh  a  solution  of  potassa,  a 
mataal  interchange  of  priaciples  takes  place— the  two  équivalents  of  chlo* 
rine  seizing  upon  two  eqs.  of  potassium  to  form  two  eqs.  of  chloride  of 
potassium,  which  remain  in  solution  ;  while  the  liberated  équivalent  of  mer- 
eury  combines  with  the  two  liberated  équivalents  of  oxygen,  constituting  tbe 
deutoxide  or  binoxide  of  mereury,  which  is  deposited. 

Thus  prepared,  the  binoxide  of  mereury  is  in  the  form  of  an  orange-red 
impalpable  powder,  having  the  essential  properties  of  the  preàpilate  par 
te.  Âccording  to  Phillips,  if  it  be  of  a  brownish  colonr,  the  solution  of 
potassa  employed  was  déficient  either  in  quantity  or  strength,  and  the  pre* 
paration  contains  oxychlnride  of  mereury.  If  upon  being  dissolved  in  nitrie 
acid  and  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  afibrd  a  preeipitate,  the  présence  of 
a  portion  of  undecompoeed  bichloride  may  be  suspected. 

This  préparation  has  the  same  médical  properties,  and  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  and  in  the  same  doses  as  that  laat  described.  (See 
M/drar/fyri  Oxydutn  Rubrum.) 

Off.  Prep.  Hydrargyri  Bicyanidam,  Lond.  W. 

HYDRARGYRI  PERSULPHAS.  Dub.  Persulphate  of  Mer- 
cury. 

"  Take  of  Purified  Mercury,  Sulphuric  Acid,  each,  »ix  parla  ;  Nitrie 
Acid  one  part.  Expose  them  to  heat  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  increase  the 
heat  nntil  the  mass  becomes  white  and  perfectly  dry."  IM. 

Cold  sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  mereury  ;  but  when  an  excess  of 
acid  is  boiled  to  dryness  upon  the  métal,  it  is  deutoxidized  at  the  expense 
of  part  of  the  acid,  sulphurous  acid  is  copiously  evolved,  and  the  deutoxide 
formed  unités  with  the  undecompased  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to 
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form  the  buulphate  of  Ihe  deatoxide  of  mercorir,  which  is  the  peraulpbate 
of  the  Dublin  Collège.  In  the  Dublin  formula,  the  oxidation  of  the  métal 
ia  assiated  by  a  small  portion  of  nitric  acid,  the  use  of  which,  thoogh  not 
easential  to  the  result,  ia  stated  by  Dr.  Barker  to  facilitate  and  shorten  the 
proceaa,  and  to  afibrd  a  much  whitcr  aalt  than  when  sulphuric  acid  alone  is 
employed.  When  nitric  acid  is  used,  orange-coluured  fumes  are  giren  off 
on  the  first  application  of  beat,  and  the  acid  is  totally  decomposed. 

Persulphate  of  mercury,  aa  obtained  by  a  separate  formula,  ia  peculiar  to 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopœia  ;  but  it  ia  formed  as  the  first  step  of  the  processes 
of  the  other  Pharmacopœias  for  preparing  corrosive  sublimate,  calumel,  and 
turpeth  minerai.  The  adoption  of  a  separate  formula  and  distinct  officinal 
name  for  this  aalt,  ia  certaioly  an  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  Dublin 
Collège  ;  as  it  obviâtes  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  directions  for  obtaining 
ihe  saroe  substance  in  several  distinct  formule.  On  account  of  its  import- 
ant uses,  it  requires  to  be  made  on  a  large  seule  by  ihe  manufacturing  che- 
mist,  and  the  process  is  generally  performed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel,  which 
ahould  be  conrenienily  arranged  for  the  escape  and  decomposiiion  of  the 
aulphurous  acid  fumes,  which  otherwise  become  a  serious  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  best  way  to  eflect  this  purpose  is  to  allow  them  to 
pasa  off  tbrough  a  very  lofiy  chimney  mixed  with  abundance  of  coal 
•moke. 

Properties,  ^c.  Persulphate  of  mercury  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  saline 
mass.  It  consista  oftwo  eqs.  of  acid  80-2  and  one  of  deutoxide  of  mercury 
318=298-2.     It  has  no  médical  uses. 

Off.Prep.  Calomelas  Sublimatum,  Dub.}  Hydrargyri  Mnrias  Corro- 
sivum,  Dub.;  Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Sulphuricum,  Dub.  B. 

HYDRARGYRI  SULPHAS  FLAVUS.  U.S.  Htdraroyri 
OxTouH  SuLPHUBicoM.  Dub.  Yclloto  Sulphate  of  Mercury.  Tur- 
peth Minerai. 

"  Take  of  Mercory^t<r  ouneet  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  rix  ouncet.  Mix  them 
in  a  glass  vessel,  and  boil  by  means  of  a  sand-bath  till  a  dry  white  mass 
remaina.  Rub  thia  into  powder,  and  throw  it  into  boiling  water.  Pour  off 
the  aupematant  liquor,  and  wash  the  yellow  precipitated  powder  repeatedly 
•with  hot  water;  then  dry  it."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Persulphate  of  Mercury  one  part}  warm  Water  twenty  part». 
Rub  them  together  in  an  earthenware  morlar,  and  pour  off  the  supernaiant 
liquor.  Wash  the  yellow  powder  with  warm  Dislilled  Water,  so  long  as 
the  decanted  liquor  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
Water  of  Caustic  Potassa.  Lasdy,  dry  the  Sulphuric  Oxide  of  Mercury." 
IhOt. 

By  referring  to  the  articles  on  corrosive  sublimate  and  calomel,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  peculiar  sait  which  is  generated  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid  on 
mercury  to  dryness,  is  directed  to  be  obtained  as  the  firat  step  for  obtaining 
thèse  chlorides;  and  hère  it  is  perceived  that  in  the  U.  S.  formula,  the  same 
sait  is  again  directed  to  be  formed.  The  Dublin  Collège  has  very  properiy 
avoided  thèse  répétitions,  by  adopting  a  distinct  formula  and  name  for  the 
sait  in  question.  We  bave  aiready  mentioned  that  this  saft  is  the  bisnl- 
phate  of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury.  When  it  is  thrown  into  boiling  or 
even  warm  water  it  is  instantly  decomposed,  and  an  insoluble  sait  is  pre- 
cipitated, which  is  the  turpeth  minerai.  According  to  Berzelius,  turpeth 
minerai  is  a  basic  sesquisulphate  of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  and  the 
aupematant  solution  contains  a  supersulphate,  consisting  of  six  eqs.  of  acid 
and  one  of  base.    The  same  composition  for  turpeth  minerai  is  given  by 
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Gay-Lassae  ;  and  ils  accura^  bas  been  reeendy  verified  by  an  analysis  by 
Dr.  Kane,  of  Dublin.  (See  Pharm.  Jaum.  and  Trans.  for  August,  1842.) 
The  composilion  above  given  of  turpeth  minerai  implies  the  décomposition 
of  four  eqa.  of  tbe  bisalphate  of  the  deutoxide,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
réaction  takes  place  is  shown  by  the  following  équation; — 4(IIgOj,2SOs)»=s 
torpeth  minerai,  3HgO,+2SO„+8aper8alphate,  HgOs+6SO,. 

Fropertiet,  4rc.  Yellow  sulphate  of  mercury  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  posseasing  a  somewhat  acrid  taste.  It  dis- 
•oWea  in  2000  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  aboot  600  parts  of  boiling  water. 
When  exposed  to  a  moderate  beat,  it  becomes  fîrst  red  and  afterwards 
btownisb-red,  but  regains  its  original  colour  on  oooling.  {Barker.)  At  a  red 
beat  it  is  decompnsed  and  dissipated,  sulphnric  acid  being  evol  ved,  and  metallic 
globules  sublimed.  It  was  originally  called  turpeth  minerai,  from  the  resem- 
blance  of  its  colour  to  that  of  the  root  of  the  Ipomcea  Tutpelhum,  a  plant 
formerly  used  in  medicine.     Its  composition  is  given  above. 

Medkal  PropertUs  and  Utes.  Turpeth  minerai  is  alterative,  and  po'wer- 
fiilly  emetic  and  errhine.  As  an  alterative,  it  bas  been  given  in  leprous 
diflorders  and  giandular  obstructions.  It  bas  been  employed  with  benefit  as 
an  emetic,  repeated  every  few  days,  in  chronic  enlargements  of  tbe  testicle; 
bot  it  oflen  opérâtes  with  great  violence,  and  is  apt  to  excite  severe  ptyalism. 
It  provea  useful  in  thèse  cases  upon  the  principle  of  révulsion,  and  by  impart- 
ing  activity  to  the  absorbents.  As  an  errhine,  it  bas  been  used  with  advan- 
tage  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  in  diseases  of  the  head  ;  and  it  soroetimes 
produces  salivation  when  thus  employed.  The  dose,  as  an  alterative,  is 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  ;  as  an  emetic,  from  two  to  five  grains.  When 
employed  as  an  errhine,  one  grain  may  be  mixed  with  five  grains  of  starch 
or  powdered  liqnorice  root  B. 

HYDRARGYRI  SULPHURETUM  NIGRUM.  U.S,Dub,  Ht- 

DBAROTBI  SuLPHURETUM  CUM  SnLPHURE.  Loitd.      Biock  Sulphurct 

of  Mercury.  Sulphuret  of  Mercury  with  Sulphur.  Èthiopa 
Minerai. 

"  Take  of  Mercury,  Sulphur,  eaoh,  a  pound.  Rub  them  together  till  ail 
the  globules  disappear."  U,  S, 

Tbe  London  and  Dublin  formulée  are  similar  to  tbe  above.  The  Dublin 
Collège  merely  adds  that  the  trituration  should  be  performed  in  a  stone-ware 
mortar. 

Mercory  and  sulphur  hâve  a  strong  affinity  foreach  otber;  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  when  they  are  triturated  together  in  quantities,  the  mixture  grows 
hot,  cakes,  and  exhales  a  snlphureous  odour.  When  nibbed  together  in 
equal  weights,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  they  are  supposed  to  unité 
chemieally;  but  the  proportion  of  sulphur  is  much  greater  than  is  necessary 
to  form  a  definite  compound.  Only  two  sulphurets  of  mercury  bave  been 
admitted  by  the  generalify  of  chemists,  a  protosulphuret,  and  a  bisulphuret 
or  cinnabar  ;  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  is 
mnch  more  than  sufficient  to  form  even  the  latter.  Thus,  it  still  remains  an 
imsettled  point,  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  officinal  black  sulphuret,  or 
ethiopt  minerd.  Mr.  Brande,  from  bis  expérimenta,  considers  it  to  be  a  bisul- 
ptinret  mixed  with  sulphur.  Thus  he  found  that,  when  boiled  repeatedly  in 
a  solution  of  potassa,  sulphur  was  dissolved,  and  a  black  insoluble  powder 
was  left,  which  sublimed  withont  décomposition,  and  gave  a  sqbstapcq  havinç. 
ail  the  characters  of  cinnabar.  ' . 

Ethiops  minerai  is  sometimes  obtained  by  melting  the  sulphur  in  a  eruoi» 
ble,  and  adding  the  mercury  to  it  ;  but  wheo  ibus  prepared,  the  snlphor  is  apt 
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to  become  acidified,  and  tbe  préparation  to  acqoire  an  activity  which  does  not 
.  belong  to  it  when  obtained  by  trituration.     Tbe  latler  metbod,  accordingiy, 
ahonld  always  be  emptoyed. 

Properties,  ire.  Black  sulphuret  of  mercury  ia  a  heavy,  taateless,  insolg- 
ble,  black  powder.  Whea  ezposed  to  beat,  it  becomes  of  a  dark  violet 
colour,  emits  tbe  excess  of  aulpbur  in  sulphuroua  acid  fumes,  and  sublimes 
in  brilliant  red  needies  without  residue.  If  charcoal  be  présent,  it  wiU  remain 
beliind.  When  well  prepared,  no  globules  of  mercury  are  discernible  in 
it  wben  viewed  witb  a  magnifier  ;  and,  if  rubbed  on  a  gold  ring,  il  should 
not  communicale  a  wbite  stain.  Ivory  black  is  detected  in  it  by  throwing  a 
small  portion  on  a  red-hot  iron,  when  a  white  matter  (phosphate  of  lime) 
vill  be  left  behind.  Adultération  by  sulphuret  of  aniimony  is  shown,  if 
murialic  acid,  boiled  on  a  portion  of  the  powder,  acquires  the  property  of 
causing  a  precipitate  of  oxychloride  of  antimony  when  added  to  water. 
Accoruing  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Brande,  etbiops  minerai  consista  of  one  eq. 
of  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  mixed  wilh  about  ten  and  a  haif  eqs.  of  sulphur 
in  excess. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Ethiops  minerai  is  snpposed  to  be  altera- 
tive,  and  as  snch  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  glandular  affections  and  cota- 
neous  diseases.  It  has  been  given  in  scrofulous  swellings,  occurring  in 
children;  and  from  the  mildness  of  its,  opération  is  considered  weil  suited  to 
suich  cases.  The  dose  generally  given  is  from  five  to  thirty  grains,  repeated 
aeveral  times  a  day  ;  but  it  hasoften  been  administered  in  much  iarger doses, 
vithout  prodacing  any  obvious  impression  on  the  System.  The  late  Dr. 
Dunean  stated  that  he  had  given  it  in  doses  of  several  drachme  for  a  eon> 
siderable  length  of  lime,  with  scarcely  any  efliect.  B. 

HYDRARGYRI SULPHURETUM  RUBRUM.  U.S.,Dub.  Hr- 

SRAROTRI  BlSULPHVRETlTH.  Loiul.    CiNMABARIS.  Ed.      Red  Sulphu- 

ret  of  Mercury.     Bisulphuret  of  Mercury.     Cinnabar. 

"  Take  of  Mercury  forty  ounces  ;  Sulphur  eight  ounces.  Mix  the  Mer- 
cury with  the  melied  Sulphur  over  the  fire  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  raass  begios 
to  swell,  remove  tbe  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  with  considérable 
force,  to  prevent  combustion;  then  rub  the  mass  into  powder,  and  sublime." 
U,  S. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  Collège»  take  tvoo  pounds  of  mervury  and 
Jme  ounces  of  sulphur,  and  treat  them  as  in  the  U.S.  process. 

"Take  of  Purified  Mercury  nineteen  parts;  Sublimed  Sulphur  three 
parts.  Mix  the  Mercury  with  the  melted  Sulphur;  and  if  the  mixta^e 
takes  fire,  exlinguish  the  flarae  by  covering  the  vessel.  Beduce  the  mass 
to  powder,  and  sublime  it."   Dub. 

Mercury  and  sulphur,  when  heated  together,  unité  with  great  energy,  and 
a  product  is  oblalned,  which  by  sublimation  becomes  the  red  or  bisulphuret 
of  mercury.  In  order  to  render  the  combination  more  prompt,  the  sulphur 
is  first  melted;  and  the  addition  of  the  mercury  slfould  be  made  gradually, 
while  the  mixture  is  conslantly  stirred.  Dr.  Barker  recommends  the  addi- 
tion of  the  métal  by  straining  it  upon  the  melted  sulphur  through  a  linen 
cloth,  whereby  it  falls  in  the  form  of  a  shower,  in  a  minutely  divided  state. 
When  the  température  has  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  the  combination  takes 
place  suddenly  with  a  slight  explosion,  and  with  the  inflammation  of  the 
Bolphur,  which  must  be  extinguished  by  covering  the  vessel.  A  black  mass 
will  thiA  be  formed,  containing  generally  an  excess  of  sulphur,  whicb,  b^ 
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fore  the  sablimalion  is  perrormed,  shoold  be  got  rid  of  bj  gently  heating  the 
matter  reduced  to  powder  on  a  sand-bath.  The  sublinaation  is  best  performed 
on  a  small  scale,  in  a  loosely-stopped  glass  matrass,  which  should  be  placed 
in  a  crucible  cootaining  sand,  and,  thus  arranged,  ezposed  to  a  red  beat. 
The  équivalent  quantities  for  forming  ^is  sulphuret,  are  32-2  of  sulphur, 
and  202  of  merctiry. 

PreparcUion  on  the  Large  Scale.  Cinnabar  is  seldom  or  never  prepared 
on  8  small  scale,  being  made  in  large  quantities  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts. 
In  Holland,  where  it  is  principally  manufactured,  the  sulphur  is  melled  in 
a  i^t-iron  vessel,  and  the  mercury  is  added  in  a  divided  stale,  by  causing  it 
to  pass  through  chamois  leather.  As  soon  as  the  combination  has  taken 
place  the  iron  vessel  is  surmounted  by  another,  into  which  the  cinnabar  is 
snblimed.  In  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  the  materials  employed  in  one 
opération  is  greater,  will  the  product  hâve  a  fîner  tint.  It  is  also  important 
in  the  manufacture  to  use  the  materials  pure,  and  lo  drive  off  any  uncom- 
bined  sulphur  which  may  exist  in  the  mass,  before  submitting  it  to  sublima- 
tion. 

Properties,  4re.  Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  in  the  form  of  heavy,  bril- 
liant,  crystaliine  masses,  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  fîbrons  texture.  It  is  in- 
odorous  and  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  nitric,  muriatic,  or  cold  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  solutions  of  the  caustic 
alkalies  ;  but  it  is  solublc  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  on  account  of  the  chlorine 
which  the  mixed  acid  contains.  When  heated  with  potassa,  it  yields  glo- 
bules of  mercury.  In  the  open  air  it  is  decomposed  by  heat,  the  sulphur 
becoming  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  mercury  being  volatilized.  In  close 
vessels  at  a  red  beat  it  sublimes  without  décomposition,  and  condenses  in  a 
mass  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  needies.  When  dnly  levigated,  it 
furnishes  a  powder  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  and  in  this  state  constitutes  the 
paint  called  vermUion.  It  occnrs  native,  and  forms  the  principal  ore 
of  mercury,  and  that  from  which  the  métal  is  exclusively  exiracted.  It 
shouid  not  be  purchased  in  powder;  as,  in  that  state,  it  is  sometimes 
adulterated  with  red  lead,  dragon's  blood,  or  chalk.  If  red  lead  be  présent, 
acetic  acid,  digested  with  it,  will  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  (iodide  of  lead) 
'^ith  iodide  of  potassium.  Dragon's  blood  may  be  detected  by  alcohol, 
which  will  take  up  the  colooring  matter  of  this  vegetable  product,  if  pré- 
sent :  and  if  chalk  be  mixed  with  it,  effervescence  will  be  excited  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid.  This  sulphuret  is  composed  of  one  eq.  of  mercury 
202.  and  two  of  sulphur  32-2=234-2. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uee».  Cinnabar  was  formerly  considered  to  be 
alterative  and  anthelmintic,  but  is  at  présent  seldom  or  never  given  inter- 
nally.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  way  of  fumigation,  as  a  rapid  siala- 
gogue,  in  venereal  ulcers  of  the  nose  and  throat,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  an 
object  of  importance  to  bring  the  System  under  the  influence  of  mercury 
in  the  sbortest  possible  time.  The  dose  for  internai  exhibition  is  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a  drachm,  in  the  form  of  electuary  or  bolus.  When  used  by 
fumigation,  half  a  drachm  may  be  thrown  on  a  red-hot  iron,  and  the  fumes 
inhaled  as  they  arise.  Thèse  consist  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  mercurial 
vapour,  the  former  of  which  must  prove  highly  irritating  to  the  patient's 
lungs.  A  better  substance  for  mercurial  fumigation  is  the  black  oxide  of 
mercurj.  B. 
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HYDRARGYRUM  AMMONIATUM.  U.S.  Htdrabôtw 
Ammokio-Cbloridum.  LoncL  Htdkargtri  Precipitatum  Albvm. 
Ed.  Htdbargtri  Submurias  Ahmoniatuh.  Dvb.  ^mnumiated 
Mercury.     White  Precipilate. 

"  Take  or  Corrosive  Chloride  of  Mercurj  nx  ouneuj  Distilled  Water  a 
gallon}  Solution  of  Ammonia  eight  /bddounces.  Dissolve  the  CorrosÎTe 
Chloride  of  Mercury  in  the  Water,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  aod  to  the  solution, 
when  cold,  add  the  Solution  of  Ammonia,  frequently  stirring.  Wash  the 
precipitate  till  it  becomes  tasteless,  and  dry  it."  U.  S, 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  processes  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
abo*e. 

"  Add  to  the  liquor  poored  off  from  Precipitaled  Calomel,  as  much  Water 
or  Caustic  Ammonia  as  may  be  snfficient  eompletely  to  precipitate  the 
metallic  sait.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  cold  Distilled  Water,  and  dry  it 
on  bibuloHs  paper."  Dub. 

Ail  the  Pharmacopœias  now  agrée  in  obtaining  white  precipitate  by  pre- 
cipitating  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  by  ammonia.  The  Dublin  pro- 
cess  is  not  an  exception  ;  for  the  liquor  poured  off  from  precipitated  calomel  ia 
in  part  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  When  ammonia,  in  slight  excess,  ia 
adaed  to  a  cold  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  muriate  of  ammonia  is  forroed 
in  solution,  and  the  white  precipitate  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  thrown  down, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Kane,  haa  a  composition  corresponding  to  one  eq. 
of  protochloride  of  mercury,  united  with  one  eq.  of  a  compound  représenta 
by  one  eq.  of  ammonia,  minu»  one  eq.  of  hydrogen.  To  this  compound, 
represented  by  NH„  Kane  has  given  the  name  of  amidogen,  the  amide  of 
other  chemists.  The  reaction  may  be  thms  explained.  Two  eqs.  of  ammo- 
nia are  decomposed  into  one  eq.  of  ammonium  (NH4)  and  one  eq.  of  amide 
(NHg);  and  one  eq.  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  resolved  into  one  eq.  of  chlo- 
rine  and  one  eq.  of  calomel.  The  chlorine  unités  with  the  ammonium  and 
remains  in  solution  as  chloride  of  ammonium  (muriate  of  ammonia),  and  the 
calomel  précipitâtes  with  the  amide  as  white  precipitate.  In  symbols  the 
reaction  is  thus  denoted;  2NH,+HgCi,=NH«Cl  +  HgCl,NHa.  For  an 
explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  ammonium  see  page  80.  The  analysis  of 
Kane  forms  a  virtual  agreement  with  those  of  Guibourt  and  Hehnell  ;  for 
Goibonrt's  resnlts,  minus  the  éléments  of  one  eq.  of  water,  and  Hennell's, 
minus  the  éléments  of  two  eqs.  of  the  same  liquid,  give  exactiy  the  con- 
stituenis  found  by  Kane. 

Properties,  ^c.  Ammoniated  mercnry  is  in  powder  or  pulvérulent  masses, 
perfectly  white,  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  having  a  taste,  at  first 
earthy  and  afterwards  metallic.  When  heated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  it  yields  ammonia  and  becomes  yellow.  Exposed  to  heat  it  is  decom- 
posed, and  resolved  into  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  protochloride  of  mercury 
or  calomel.  Adultération  with  white  lead,  chalk,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  may 
be  detected  by  exposing  a  sample  to  a  strong  red  heat,  when  thèse  impuri- 
ties  will  remain.  Should  starch  be  mized  with  it,  a  charry  residuum  wiU 
be  obtained  on  the  application  of  heat.  Lead  and  starch  may  also  be  found 
by  digesting  the  white  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  and  testing  the  aeetic 
solution  with  iodide  of  potassium,  which,  if  lead  be  présent,  will  give  a 
yellow  precipitate,  and  if  starch,  a  blue  one.  The  absence  of  protoxide  of 
mercnry  is  shown  by  its  not  being  blackeoed  when  rubbed  with  lime-water. 

Médical  Properties.  Ammoniated  mercury  is  used  only  as  an  extemal 
application  in  the  form  of  ointment 

Off.Prep.  Ungnentum  Hydrargyri  Ammooiati,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.f 
Unguentoffl  Sulphuris  Compositam,  U.  A  B. 
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HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  CRETÂ.  V,S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Mercury  with  Chalk. 

'<  Take  of  Mercury  three  otmeesf  Prepared  Chalk /!ve  ounces.  Rob  them 
<Ogether  till  ail  ihe  globules  disappear."  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 

The  Dublin  Couege  prépares  it  in  the  same  manner  as  Mercury  with 
Magnetia,  only  sabstituiing  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  for  carbonate  of 
magnesia. 

"When  mercury  is  tritorated  with  certain  dry  and  pulvérulent  substances, 
rach  as  chalk  or  magnesia,  it  gradually  loses  its  fiuidity  and  metallic  lustre, 
and  assumes  the  form  of  a  blackish  or  dark-gray  powder.  Â  similar  change 
takes  place  when  it  is  mbbed  with  Tiscid  or  greasy  substances,  such  as 
honey  or  lard.  The  globules  disappear,  so  as  in  some  instances  not  to  be 
visible  even  through  a  good  lens  ;  and  the  mercury  is  said  to  be  extinguished. 
It  was  formerly  thonght  that  the  métal  was  ozidized  in  the  process,  and  that 
the  médical  activity  of  the  préparation  depended  on  the  présence  of  the  black 
or  protoxide  of  mercury.  At  présent,  the  change  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
meebanical  division  of  the  métal,  which  in  this  state  is  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  acting  on  the  System.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
in  this,  as  in  ail  the  analogous  préparations  of  mercury,  in  which  the  métal 
is  extinguished  by  trituration,  a  very  small  portion  is  converted  into  protox- 
ide, while  by  far  the  greater  part  remains  in  the  metallic  state. 

Mercury  with  chalk  is  a  grayish  powder,  in  which  globules  of  mercury 
can  generally  be  seen  with  the  aidof  a  microscope;  as  the  métal  can  scarcely 
be  coœpletely  extinguished  with  chalk  alone  by  any  length  of  trituration. 
Mr.  Jacob  Bell  found  that  by  powerfolly  pressing  it,  a  considérable  quantity 
of  métal  was  separated  in  the  form  of  globules.  Mr.  Phillips  states  that  the 
extinguishment  of  the  mercury  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
water.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Baltimore,  proposes  the  following  process,  by  which 
he  States  that  the  préparation  may  be  completed  in  a  short  time,  so  that  no 
globules  shall  be  visible  with  a  powerful  lens.  Three  ounces  of  mercury 
and  six  ouncesof  resin  are  to  be  mbbed  together  for  three  hours  ;  five  ounces 
of  chalk  are  to  be  added,  and  the  trituration  continued  for  an  hour  ;  the  mix- 
ture is  then  to  be  heated  with  alcohol  so  as  to  dissolve  the  resin  ;  and  the 
remaining  powder  is  to  be  dried  on  bibulous  paper,  and  well  rubbed  in  a 
mortar.  {Am.  Joum.of  Pliarm.,  xv.  162.)  It  is  said  that  a  precipitated 
oxide  of  mercury  is  sometimes  added  with  a  view  tijfeave  time  in  the  tritura- 
tion. But  this  must  be  considère^  as  an  adultération,  until  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  same  oxide  exists,  in  the  same  proportion,  in  the  préparation  made 
according  to  the  officinal  directions.  The  mercury  contained  in  this  prépa- 
ration is  volatilized  by  lieat.  The  remaining  chalk  is  dissolved  by  dilute 
acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  is  not  coloured  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
présence  of  any  probable  metallic  impurity  may  be  detected  in  this  way. 

Médical  Propertiea  and  Uses.  Mercury  wiih  chalk  is  a  very  mild  mercu- 
rial,  similar  in  its  properties  to  the  blue  pill,  but  much  weaker.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  an  alterative,  particularly  in  the  eomplaints  of  chiidren,  attended 
with  déficient  biliary  sécrétion,  indicated  by  white  or  clay-coloured  stools. 
The  chalk  is  aniacid,  and,  though  in  small  qnantity,  may  sometimes  be  a 
nseful  accompaniment  of  the  mercury  in  diarrhœa.  Eight  grains  of  the 
préparation,  according  to  the  U.  S.,  London,  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias, 
conlain  three  grains  of  mercury.  The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  half  a 
drachm  twice  a  day.  Two  or  three  grains  is  the  dose  for  a  child.  It  shonid 
not  be  given  in  pill  with  substances  which  become  hard  on  keeping:  as  the 
contraction  of  the  mass  presses  out  the  mercury,  which,  in  time,  appears  in 
globule*  in  the  inierior  of  the  pill.  W. 
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HYDRARGYRUM  CUM  MA6NESIÂ.  Dub,    Mercury  toitk 
Magnesia. 

"  Take  of  Purified  Mercary,  Manna,  each,  two  ftarl»  ;  Carbonate  of  Nfvg- 
nesia  one  part.  Rub  the  Mercury  wilh  the  Manaa  in  an  earthenware  raor- 
lar,  dropping  in  suflicient  water  to  gi*e  to  the  mixtare  the  consistence  of 
Bjrnip,  and  continue  the  trituration  till  the  globules  disappear.  Then  add, 
atill  rubbing,  an  eighth  part  of  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia;  and,  when  this  vm 
well  mixed  with  the  other  ingrédients,  add  sixteen  parts  of  bot  water,  and 
agitate  the  mixture.  Let  this  stand  for  some  time  that  the  sediraent  taxf 
lubside,  and  then  decantthe  fluid.  Repeat  the  washing  twice,  that  the  whola 
of  the  Manna  maj  be  removed  :  and  with  the  sédiment,  while  it  is  siill  raoist, 
mix  the  remainder  of  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  Laaily,  dry  the  powder 
on  bibuloua  paper."  Dub. 

The  use  of  the  manna  in  this  prooess  is  merely  to  fscilitate  the  extinction 
of  the  mercnry  ;  as  it  is  wholly  washed  away,  and  the  métal  is  left  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  magnesia.  This  préparation  has  the  same  virtues  with 
the  preceding,  but  may  b«  preferably  used  in  the  complainte  of  children  atr 
tended  with  constipatioii.  W. 


INFUSA. 

Infusions. 

Thèse  are  aqueous  solutions  obtained  by  treating  with  water,  withoat  the 
aid  of  ebuUition,  vegetable  products  which  are  only  partly  soluble  in  that 
liquid.  The  water  employed  may  be  hot  or  cold,  according  to  the  objecta  to 
be  accomplished.  Infusions  are  generally  prepared  by  pouring  boiling  water 
upon  the  vegetable  substance,  and  macerating  in  a  lightly  closed  vessel  till 
the  liquid  cools.  The  soluble  principles  are  thus  extracted  more  rapidly, 
and,  as  a  gênerai  ruie,  in  larger  proportion  than  at  a  lower  température. 
Some  substances,  moreover,  are  dissolved  in  this  manner,  which  are  nearly 
or  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water.  A  prolonged  application  of  beat  is  in  some 
instances  désirable  ;  and  this  may  be  eflected  by  placing  the  vessel  near  the 
fire.  Cold  water  is  preferred,  when  the  active  principle  is  highiy  volatile, 
when  it  is  injured  by  haat,  or  when  any  substance  of  difficult  solubility  al  a 
low  température  exista  m  the  vegetable,  which  it  is  désirable  to  avoid  in  the 
infusion.  A  longer  continuance  of  the  macération  is  necessary  in  this  case  ; 
and,  in  warm  weather,  there  is  sometimes  danger  that  spontaneous  décom- 
position may  commence  before  the  process  is  completed.  When  a  very 
strong  infusion  is  required,  the  procets  by  diiplacement  may  be  advanta- 
geously  resorted  to.  (See  pages  763  and  769.)  The  water  employed  should 
be  free  from  saline  impurities,  which  frequently  prodoce  précipitâtes,  and 
render  the  infusion  turbid.  Fresh  river,  rain,  or  distilled  water  is  usually 
préférable  to  that  of  pumps  or  spring^s. 

The  substance  to  be  acted  on  should  be  sliced  or  bniised,  or  employed  in 
the  State  of  powder;  but  this  last  condition  is  seldom  requisite,  and  is  always 
inconvénient,  as  it  requires  that  the  infusion  should  be  filterud  through  paper 
in  order  completely  to  separate  the  undissolved  portion.  In  other  cases,  it 
is  suflScient  to  strain  through  fine  linen  or  muslin.  When,  however,  per> 
cotation  or  displacement  is  resorted  to,  the  substance  should  be  more  or 
less  finely  powdered.  Infusions  are  usually  prepared  in  glazed  earthenware 
or  porcelain  vessels  iittad  with  covers.  Mr.  Brande  suggests  the  use  of 
dean  metallic  vesiels,  which,  when  finely  poUshed,  letaia  the  beat  for  a 
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grsBter  length  of  time;  bnt  thej  are  also.  more  liable  to  chemical  altération, 
aod  maj  sometimea  injnrioasly  affect  the  préparation. 

As  infusions  do  not  keep  well,  especially  in  warm  weather,  they  shonld 
be  made  esteraporeneously  and  in  small  quantities.  I  n  this  country  they 
aire  osually  prepared  in  families,  and  the  propriety  of  the/r  introduction  into 
the  Pharmacopceia  bas  been  doubted  ;  but  it  is  désirable  to  hâve  certain 
fixed  standards  for  the  convenience  of  the  médical  practitioner;  and  it  is 
aometimes  eonvenient  to  direct  infasions  frora  the  apothecary,  for  whose 
guidance  officinal  formais  are  necessary.  Physicians  would,  indeed,  find 
Iheir  advantage  in  more  frequently  directing  them  from  the  shops,  instead  of 
leaving  their  préparation  to  the  carelessness  or  want  of  skill  of  the  attendants 
upen  the  sick.  For  a  mode  of  preserring  infusions,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
tbe  introductory  observations  to  the  second  part  of  this  work,  pages  76S  and 
766. 

As  we  bave  aiready  treated  of  the  chemical  relations  and  médical  properties 
of  the  substances  used  in  infusion,  it  would  be  useless  répétition  to  enlargo 
upon  thèse  points  in  the  following  détails.  We  shall  touch  upon  them  only 
in  cases  of  peculiar  tnterest,  or  where  changes  requiring  particular  notice  may 
grow  out  of  the  nature  of  the  process.  '         W. 

INFUSUM  ANGUSTUR.E.  U.  S.,  Dub.  Infcscm  CusPARia!. 
Lond.,  Ed.    Ir^fusion  of  JÎngustura  Bark. 

"  Take  of  Angustura  Bark,  bruised,  halfan  onmee  ;  BoHing  Water  a  pini. 
Macerate  for  two  hou»  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  directs ^ve  drachmt  to  a  pint  [[Impérial  measnre]] 
of  boiling  distilled  water  ;  the  Edinburgh,five  drachnu  to  a  pint  [Imp. 
meas.]  of  boiling  water  ;  the  Dublin,  two  draekmt  to  ha/f  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  ;  and  ail  proceed  as  above. 

The  dose  of  the  infusion  is  two  floidounces  repeated  every  two,  three,  or 
four  hours.  W. 

INFUSUM  ANTHEMIDIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Inïusum  Cha- 
MJSMELi.  Dub.    /{{fusion  of  Chamomile. 

"  Take  of  Chamomile  halfan  otmee}  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  u,  S. 

The  London  Collège  orders^/Sve  drachma  of  the  flowers  to  apirU  ([Impé- 
rial measurel  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  proceeds  as  above  ;  the  Etan- 
burgh,Jive  arachms  to  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.i  of  boiling  water,  and  infuse* 
for  twenty  minutes.  The  Dublin  Collège  takes  tum  draehnu  of  the  flowen 
and  halfa  pint  of  boiling  water,  digests  for  twenty^four  honrs,  and  straîns 
throngh  linen. 

The  infusion  of  chamomile  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  flowers.  It 
aflbrds  précipitâtes  with  gelatin»  yellow  Penivian  bark,  solphate  of  iron, 
tincture  of  chtoride  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  chloride  of  mercury, 
and  the  acétates  of  lead.  (London  Dispensatoty.)  As  a  tonic  it  is  given 
cold  in  the  dose  of  two  fluidounces  aeveral  times  a  day.  To  assist  the  ope- 
ration  of  emetic  medicines  it  should  be  administered  in  thetepid  8tate,and  in 
large  draaghts.  The  infusion  prepared  by  macération  in  cold  water  is  more 
grateful  to  the  palate  and  atomach  than  that  made  with  boiling  water,  but  is 
less  efficient  as  an  emetic.  '  W. 

INFUSUM  ARMORACIiS.  U.  S.  Inptjsttm  Akmobacix  Coh- 
FOsiTTJM.  Lond.,  Dub,    Infusion  of  Horse-radish. 

"  Take  of  Horee-radish  [fresh  rootl,  sliced,  Mustard  [[seed^,  bruised,  eaeh, 
an  otmee;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  houn  in  a  covered  tos- 
•el,  and  strain."  U.  S. 
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The  Lonâon  CoUtge  macérâtes  an  otmce  of  the  root,  and  an  otmee  of  the 
aeeds  io  apint  [[Impérial  œeasure^  of  boiling  distilled  water,  ift  a  covered 
vessel,  for  two  bours,  and  strains;  then  adds  afluidounce  of  c^mpound  spirit 
of  horse-radish.  The  process  ofthe  Dublin  CoUege  difiers  from  that  of  the 
Ijondon  only  in  employing  a  wine-pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a  digestion  of 
six  hours. 

This  infusion  is  rendered  turbid  by  the  déposition  of  vegetable  albumen, 
and  in  warm  weather  speedily  runs  into  the  putrefaclive  fermentation.  It 
aifords  précipitâtes  with  the  infusions  of  galls  and  Peruvian  bark,  with  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  corrosive  chloride  of  mereury. 
(London  Dispenaatory.)  It  has  the  stimulant  properties  of  its  two  actire 
ingrédients,  and  is  occasionally  nsed  in  paralytic,  scorbutic,  and  dropsical 
afiectioDs  attended  with  gênerai  debility.  The  dose  is  about  two  fluidoances 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

INFUSUM  AURANTII  COMPOSITUM.  Lond.,  Duh.  Imtu- 
8UM  AuBANTii.  Ed.     Compoutid  Infttsion  of  Orange  Peel. 

"  Take  of  dried  Orange  Peel  half  an  ounee;  fresh  Lemon  Peel  two 
drachms;  Cioves,  bruised,  a  draehm}  boiling  Distilled  Water  apint  [Im- 
périal meaBure^.  Macerate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  lightly  covered 
vessel,  and  strain."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  process  difTers  from  the  above  only  in  the  use  of  boiling 
water  not  distilled,  and  in  straining  through  linen  or  calico.  The  Dublin 
CoUege  takes  two  drachms  of  dried  orange  peel,  a  draehm  of  fresh  lemoa 
peel,  half  a  draehm  of  bruised  cioves,  and  ludf  a  pint  of  boiling  water; 
and  digests  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

This  infusion  is  given  as  a  grateful  stomachic  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  CARYOPHYLLI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Ihïpsum  Ca- 
BT0PBTI.L0BUM.  Dub.    It\fuaion  of  cioves. 

"  Take  of  Cioves,  bruised,  two  drachme}  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.S. 

The  Lortdon  CoUege  takes  three  drachms  of  dores,  and  a  pint  [Impérial 
measure]  of  boiling  distilled  water;  the  Editiburgh,  three  drachms  of  clove» 
and  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.]  of  boiling  water  ;  the  Dublin,  a  draehm  of  cioves, 
and  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  and  ail  proceed  as  above. 

The  infusion  of  cioves  affords  précipitâtes  with  lime-water,  and  with  the 
soluble  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  sÙver,  and  antlmony.  (^PhiUipt.)  The  dose 
is  about  two  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  CASCARILLiE.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Infusion 
qf  Cascarilla. 

"  Take  of  Cascarilla,  bruised,  cm  ounee}  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  D.  S. 

The  London  CoUege  directs  an  ounee  and  a  half  of  bruised  cascarilla, 
and  a  pint  [Impérial  measure]  of  boiling  distilled  water  ;  the  Edinburgh, 
the  same  quantities  of  the  bark  and  of  boiling  water  ;  the  Dublin,  half  «'> 
ounee  of  the  bark  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  and  ait  proceed  as  above. 

This  infusioniafTords  précipitâtes  with  lime- water,  infusion  of  galls,  nitrate 
of  silver,  acétate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  sulpliate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of 
iron.     (London  Dispensatory.)    The  médium  dose  is  two  fluidounces. 

Off'.Prep.  Mislura  Cascarillie  Composita,  Z<m</.  W 
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INFUSUM  CATECHU  COMPOSITUM.  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub. 
Ihtosum  Catechu.  Ed.     Compound  Infusion  of  Cateehu. 

"  Take  of  Catechu,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  Cinnamon,  bruised,  a 
draehm}  Boiling  Waler  a  pirU.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel, 
aod  strain."  C,  S. 

"Take  of  Extract  of  Catechu,  in  powder,  tix  drachtn»;  Cinnamon, 
bmiaed,  a  drachtn}  boiling  Distilled  Water  a  pint  [Impérial  measure^. 
Macerate  for  an  hoar  in  a  lightly-corered  veasel,  and  strain."  Lond. 

"Take  of  Catechu,  in  povrder,  six  draehm»}  Cinnamon,  in  powder, 
ont  draehm  ;  Syrup  ihree _fiuidounces  }  boiling  Water  seventeenftuidouncu. 
Infuse  the  Catechu  and  Cinnamon  with  the  Water  for  two  hount,  strain 
tbrough  linen  or  calico,  and  add  the  Syrup."  Ed. 

"Take  of  Extract  of  Catechu  two  drachms  and  a  haï/}  Cinnamon, 
bruised,  half  a  draehm;  boiling  Water  half  a  pint.  Digest  ior  an  hour  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain  through  linen."  Dub. 

This  is  an  élégant  mode  of  administering  catechu.  The  dose  is  from  one 
to  three  fluidounces,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequenUy. 

W. 

INFUSUM  CHIRETT-E.  Ed.     Infusion  of  Chiretta. 
"Take  of  Chiretta/owr  draehms  }  boiling  Water  [Impérial  measure3  one 
pint.    Infuse  for  two  hours,  and  strain  through  linen  or  calico."  Ed. 
The  dose  of  this  simple  bitter  is  from  one  to  three  fluidounces.         W. 

INFUSUM  CINCHONiE.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Infusion  of 
Peruvian  Bark. 

"Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  bruised,  an  ounce }  Boiling  Water  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  sèain. 

"  This  infusion  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  same  quantity  of  Bark,  in 
coarse  powder,  in  the  following  manner: — Having  moistened  the  Bark 
thoroughly  with  Water,  introduce  it  iuto  an  apparatus  for  displacement, 
press  it  slightly,  and  pour  Waler  upon  ils  surface  so  as  to  keep  it  covered. 
So  long  as  the  liquid  passes  turbid,  return  it  into  the  apparatus  ;  then  allow 
the  filtration  to  continue  until  one  pint  of  clear  infusion  is  obtained."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Bark  of  the  Cinchona  lancifolia  [pale  bark3i  bruised,  an  ounce} 
boiling  Distilled  Water  a  pint  [Impérial  measurelj.  Macerate  for  six  hours 
in  a  lightly-covered  vessel,  and  strain."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  any  species  of  Cinchona,  according  to  prescription,  one  ounce  in 
powder  ;  boiling  Water  one  pint  [Imp.  measure]].  Infuse  for  four  Lours  in 
a  covered  vessel„and  then  strain  through  linen  or  calico."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Bark  of  the  Cinchona  lancifolia,  in  coarse  powder,  an  ounce} 
coI3  Water  twelve  fluidounces.  Tritnrate  the  Bark  with  a  little  of  the  Water, 
and  add  the  remainder  during  the  trituration.  Macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  with  fréquent  agitation,  and  decant  the  clear  liquor."  D%d). 

We  can  discover  no  good  reason  for  the  exclusive  employment  by  the 
London  and  Dublin  Collèges  of  the  pale  bark  in  the  préparation  of  this  in> 
fusion.  The  U.S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias,  wisely,  we  think, leave 
the  particular  variety  to  the  choice  of  the  physician. 

Thongh  the  infusion  with  boiling  water  is  more  qnickly  prepared-  than 
the  cold  infusion  of  the  Dublin  Collège,  and  therefore  betier  adapied  to 
eases  of  emergency,  yet  the  latter  is  a  more  élégant  préparation,  not  inrbid 
like  the  former,  and  at  least  equally  efficient.  The  trituration  directed  by 
the  Dublin  Collège  facilitâtes  the  process,  by  thoroughly  wetting  the  pow- 
der, and  thua  enabling  i(  to  be  more  readily  diffused  through  the  liquid. 
86 
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We  shonld  prefer,  howtrtr,  the  eold  infusion  preptred  bj  percolation,  aa 
directed  by  Ûie  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  supposiag  the  process  to  be  skiUuUy 
coaducted.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  the  bark  should  be  in  mode- 
ralelf  fine  tban  in  coane  powder. 

The  infusion  of  cinchona  affords  précipitâtes  with  the  alkaliea,  alkalin* 
carbonates,  and  alkaline  earths  ;  the  soluble  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  and  silvfer  ; 
tibrrosife  chloride  of  mercury,  acsenious  acid,  and  tartar  emetic  ;  gelatiaoun 
solutions  ;  and  rarious  regetable  infusions  and  decoctiona,  as  those  of  gaila, 
chamomile,  columbo,  cascarilla,  horse-radisb,  cloves,  eatecfau,  orange-peeÛ 
foxglove,  senna,  rhubarb,  Talerian,  and  simaruba.  In  nome  instances  the 
precipitate  occurs  immediately,  in  others  not  for  several  hours.  {London 
DUperuatory.)  Few,  however,  of  thèse  substances  diminish  the  efficacy 
of  the  infusion,  as  they  do  not  affect  the  active  principles.  The  alkaiiee, 
alkaline  earths,  and  vegetable  astringents  are  really  incompatible.  Tlie 
same  is  said  to  be  the  case  trith  tartane  and  oxalic  acids,  smd  the  soluble 
tartrates  and  ozalates.  For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  effect  of  the  infusions 
of  the  différent  rarieties  of  Peruvian  bark  on  other  substance,  the  reader  is 
leferred  to  a  paper  in  the  Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  ix.  128. 

The  infusion  of  cinchona  may  be  adrantageesely  administeied  in  cases 
which  require  tonie  treatment,  but  do  not  call  ÎTor  the  fuU  powers  of  the  bark. 
The  médium  dose  is  two  fluidounces  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  more  frequently  in  acute  diseases.  W. 

INFUSUM  CINCHONA  COMPOSITUM.  U.S.  Compound 
Ir^uaion  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

"  Take  of  Peruvian  Bark,  in  powder,  an  ounce  ;  Aromatic  Sulphnric  Âcid 
ajhndrachm  ;  Water  a  pmt.  Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  occasionally  ahA' 
ing,  and  strsin."  U.  S. 

This  is  an  élégant  and  rery  efficient  préparation.  Water  extracts  from 
bark  the  kinates  of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  but  leaves  behind  the  compounds 
vhich  thèse  principles  form  with  the  cinchonic  red.  The  ordinary  infusion, 
therefore,  is  rather  feeble.  But  the  addition  of  the  acid  ensnres  the  solution  - 
of  ail  or  nearly  ail  the  active  raatter.  We  hâve  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
using  this  infusion,  and  hâve  fiad  reason  to  be  satisfîed  with  its  efficacy. 
The  yellow  Calisaya  or  beat  red  bark  should  be  selected,  when  a  strong 
préparation  is  desired.  The  bark  might  be  more  quickly  and  perhaps  more 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  method  of  percolation,  as  directed  in  the  simple 
infusion  ;  but  in  this  case  care  should  be  taken  to  employ  a  g>d8s  or  porcelain 
percolator,  and  the  acid  should  be  added  to  the  portion  of  water  first  employed 
to  moisten  the  powder.  The  médium  dose  of  the  infusion  ii  two  fluidounces, 
équivalent  to  a  drachm  of  the  bark.  W. 

INFUSUM  COLOMBIE.  U.S.,  Dub.  Isrvavu  Calvumm.  Loitd., 
Ed.     Ir\furion  qf  Columbo. 

"Take  of  Columbo,  bntised,  Ae^  en  otmce;  BoiHng  Wakir  a  fini. 
Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  directs yive  drachm»  of  columbo  lo  a  phU  flmperial 
measureH  of  boiling  distilled  water;  the  Dtiblin,  two  draekm»  of  coiumbo  to 
ha^  a  pmt  of  boiling  water  ;  and  i>oth  proceed  as  sbove. 

"  Take  of  Calnmba,  in  coarse  powder,  htdf  an  otmce  s  cold  Water  aboat 
(I  pm/(|Imperial  measnre].  Triturate  the  Calumba  with  a  little  of  the 
Water,  so  as  to  moisten  it  thoroughly  ;  put  it  into  a  percolator,  and  transmit 
eoid  Water  till  sizteen  ânidounces  of  infusbn  be  obtained."  Ed. 

The  infusion  prepered  with  boiling  water  eontains  a  portion  of  the  stareh 
of  the  oolumbo,  and  rery  soon  spoils.    That  made  with  cold  water,  whetber 
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by  macération,  or  by  peroolation  as  directed  bjr  the  Edinbnrgh  Collège,  n 
dâstitate  of  starch  and  keeps  better.  The  hot  infusion,  howerer,  is  a  good 
.  préparation  when  wanted  for  immédiate  nse.  The  infusion  of  colombo  ia 
not  disturbed  by  salts  of  irou,  and  may  be  conveniently  administered  in 
connexion  with  tbem.  The  dose  is  two  fluidounces  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  W. 

IJiFVSUM  BIGÏTAUS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Infusion  of 
Foxglove. 

"  Take  of  Foxglove  [dried  leavesl  a  drachm.}  Boiling  Water  half  a 
fini  s  Tincture  of  Cinnamon  a  JliHdounce.  Macerate  the  Foxglove  with 
ihe  Water  for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  Tinc- 
tore  of  Cinnamon."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  a  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves,  a  Jhiidounce  of 
Bpirit  of  cinnamon,  and  apint  ^Impérial  mea8nre3  of  boiling  disiilled  water; 
macérâtes  the  leaves  in  the  water  for  four  hours  ;  and,  having  strained  the 
liqdor,  adds  the  spiriu  The  Dublin  process  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopœia,  except  that  half  a  fluidounce  of  the  tpirit  of  cinna- 
mon is  eraployed  instead  of  a  fluidounce  of  the  tincture.  The  Edinburgh 
Collège  takes  two  drachms  of  the  leaves,  two  fluidounces  of  spirit  of  cinna- 
mon, and  eighieen  fluidounces  of  boiling  water  ;  and,  having  macerated  the 
leaves  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  strains  through  linen  or  calico,  and  adds 
the  spirit. 

The  U.  S.  infusion  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  employed  by  With- 
ering.  It  affords  précipitâtes  with  the  sulphate  of  iron,  acétate  of  lead,  and 
infasion  of  Peruvian  oark.  (London  Dispensatory.)  The  dose  is  usually 
stated  at  half  a  fluidounce,  repeated  twice  a  day  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances,  every  eighl  hours  in  urgent  cases,  until  the  System  is  affected.  The 
proportion  of  digitalis  is  not  half  as  great  in  the  London  préparation,  and  the 
dose,  of  course,  is  proportionably  larger.  It  will  not,  however,  escape  the 
dose  observer,  that  the  stated  dose  of  digitalis  in  infusion  is  much  larger  than 
in  substance,  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  good  reason.  It  raight 
be  safeip  to  give  only  half  the  quantity,  and  increase  if  necessary.         W. 

INFUSUM  DIOSM^.  KS,  Zonrf.  Infusum  Btjckc.  ^rf.  In- 
ïustJM  BtTCHtr.  Dub.     Infusion  of  Buchu. 

"Take  of  Buchu  [leaves^  an  ounct}  Boiline  Water  a  pint.  Macerate 
for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  an  ounce  of  the  leaves,  and  a  pint  [Impérial 
mea8ure3  of  boiling  distilled  water;  the  Edinburgh,  the  same  quantifies  of 
Ibe  leaves  and  of  boiling  water  ;  the  Dublin,  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves 
and  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  and  ail  proceed  essentially  as  above. 

This  infusion  has  the  odour  and  taste,  and  the  médical  virtues  of  the 
leaves  ;  and  affords  a  convenient  mode  of  administering  the  medicine.  The 
dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  EUPATORII.  U.S.    Ir^usxon  of  Thoroughwort. 

"Take  of  Thoroughwort  [the  dried  herb^  an  ounce;  Boiline  Water  a 
pint.     Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

As  a  tonic,  this  infusion  should  be  taken  cold  in  the  dose  of  two  fluid- 
ounces three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently  ;  as  an  emetic  and  dis- 
photetic,  in  large  tepid  draughis.  W. 

INFUSUM  GENTIANiE  COMPOSITUM.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub. 
IvrvsxsH.  Gentianje.  Ed.     Compound  If\/ttsion  of  Oentian. 
"Take  of  Gentian,  bruised,  half  an  ounce;  Orange  Feel  Qdried  peel  of 
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the  Serille  orange^  bruised,  Coriander  bniùed,  each  a  drachtn;  Diloted 
Alcohol  four ^ùounces}  Water  [[cold]  twelve  jbàdouncts.  First  pour  on 
the  Alcohol,  and,  three  houra  afterwards,  the  water;  then macerate  for  twelfe 
hours  and  strain."  V.  S. 

The  above  was  copied  from  the  Edinburgh  formula,  which  différa  only 
in  having  _four  Jkddoimces  (Impérial  measure)  of  proof-spirit  {Ed.),  and 
nxttenflindouncea  (Imp.  meas.)  of  cold  water. 

The  London  Collège  takes  of  sliced  gentian  and  dried  orange  peel,  eaeb, 
ttoo  drachms,  of  fresh  lemon  peel,  Jour  drachms,  of  boiling  diatilled  water 
apinl  (Impérial  measure);  the  Dublin  takes  a  drachtn  of  each  of  the  soUd 
ingrédients  and  twelve  Jluidotmces  of  water  ;  both  macerate  for  an  hour  in  a 
lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  ^ 

The  U.S.  and  Edinburgh  infusion  difiers  materially  from  the  London  and 
Dublin.  The  former  has  much  more  gentian  in  proportion  to  the  solvem 
than  the  latter,  and  is  therefore  a  much  stronger  bitter  ;  while,  by  the  ose 
of  cold  instead  of  boiling  water,  less  of  the  inert  mucilaginous  matter  is 
extracted.  The  use  of  the  diluted  alcohol  is  to  assist  in  dissolving  the  bitter 
principle,  and  at  the  same  time  to  contribute  towards  the  préservation  of  the 
infusion,  which,  without  this  addition,  is  very  apt  to  spoil.  The  préparation, 
however,  may  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  very  weak  Uncture  than  of 
an  infusion,  and  should  be  used  accordingly. 

The  dose  of  the  infusion  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  is  a  fluidounce,  that 
of  the  préparation  of  the  London  Collège  two  or  three  fluidouncee,  to  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Off,  Prqt,  Mistura  Gentians  Composita,  Lond.  W. 

INFUSUM  HUMULI.  U.S.  Infusum Lupuw.  Zond.  h}Jxuion 
of  Hops. 

•'  Take  of  Hops  htdf  an  ounce}  Boiling  Water  apint.  Macerate  for  two 
hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"  'J^ake  of  Hops  six  drachms;  boiling  Distilled  Water  a  pirU  (^Impérial 
measure^.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain." 
Lond. 

The  dose  of  this  infusion  is  one  or  two  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  KRAMERIiE.  U.S.,  Lond.    Infusion  of  Phatany. 

"  Take  of  Rhatany,  bruised,  an  ounce  ;  Boiling  Water  apint.  Macerate 
for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

"Tiike  of  Rhatany  an  ounce }  boiling  Distilled  Water  a  pint  QImp. 
roeas.3.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  and  strain." 
Lond. 

The  infusion  of  rhatany  wonid  probably  be  more  efficient,  if  prepared 
by  the  mode  of  percolation  with  cold  water  from  the  root  in  a  slate  of  mode- 
rately  fine  powder,  as  directed  for  Peruvian  Bark.  The  dose  of  the  infusion 
is  one  or  two  fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  LINI.  U.S.,  Ed.  IwFwstjM  Lini  CoMPosmjM.  Lond., 
Dub.     Infusion  of  Flaxseed. 

"  Take  of  Flaxseed  halfan  ounce}  Liquorice  Root,  bruised,  Iwo  drachmtf 
Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  directs  «ta;  drachms  of  bruised  flaxseed,  two 
drachms  of  sliced  liquorice  root,  and  a  pint  (Impérial  measure)  of  boiling 
distilled  water;  the  Edinburgh,  the  same  except  boiling  water  for  boiling 
distilled  water  ;  the  Dublin,  an  ounce  of  flaxseed,  half  an  ounce  of  liqoor- 
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iee  root,  and  two  pint»  of  boiling  water  ;  ail  complète  the  process  in  the 
manner  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharinacopœia,  except  that  the  London  and  . 
Edinbuif^h  Collèges  direct  the  macération  to  take  place  near  the  fire. 

This  is  a  uaefut  demulcent  drink  in  inflammalory  affections  of  the  macous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  and  urinary  passages.    It  œay  be  takeu  ad  lUntimi 

W. 

INFUSUM  MENTHE  SIMPLEX.  Dub.  SimpU  Infusion  qf 
MinL 

"Takeof  the  Dried  Leaves  of  Spearmint  two  drachnu;  boiling  Water 
safficient  to  afford  tix  ounces  [^fluidounoes]  of  strained  liqaor."  DiA, 

This  is  common  mint  tea,  and  may  be  taken  ad  libitum.  W. 

INFUSUM  MENTHJE  COMPOSITUM.  Dub.  Compound 
Ir^fusion  of  Mint. 

"Take  of  the  Dried  Leaves  of  Spearmint  two  drachnu;  boiling  Watei 
safficient  to  afford  tix  ounces  Qfluidounces]  of  strained  liquor.  Digest  foi 
half  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liqaor  wben  cold  ;  then  add, 
of  Refined  Sugar  two  drachnu,  Oil  of  Spearmint  thret  drop»  dissolved  in 
half  an  ounce  [fluidounce^  of  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamon."  Dub. 

This  is  an  agreeable  aromalic  infusion,  usefnl  in  allaying  naueea  and 
vomiling,  and  affording  an  eligible  vehicle  for  anpleasant  medicines.  The 
dose  is  one  or  two  fiuidounces  frequently  repeated.  W. 

INFUSUM  PAREIR-E.  Lond.,  Ed.  Ii\fuaion  of  Partira  Brava. 

"Take  of  Pareira  Brava  <tx  drachnu f  boiling  Distilled  Hfater  a  pint 
[Impérial  mea8ure3>  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  lightly  coveyd  vessel, 
and  strain."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  process  differs  only  in  having  boiling  water  instead  of 
boiling  distilled  water. 

The  infusion  of  pareira  brava  is  highly  esteemed  by  some  English  prac- 
titioDers  as  a  remedy  in  irritation  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
passages,  and  has  been  found  useful  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  The  dose 
is  one  or  two  floidoances.  Brodie  employed  a  décoction  of  the  root,  which 
he  prepared  bv  boiling  half  an  ounce  in  three  pints  of  water  down  to  a 
pint,  and  gave  m  the  quaniity  of  from  eight  to  twelve  flnidounces  daily. 

W. 

INFUSUM  PRUNI  VIRGINIAN.«1.  U.S.  Ir^fuaion  of  fVild- 
cherry  Bark. 

"  Take  of  Wild~cberry  Bark,  bmised,  half  an  ounce  }  Water  [cold]]  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  twenty-foar  hoars,  and  strain."  U.S. 

This  is  a  peculiariy  suitable  object  for  (Peinai  direction,  as,  in  conse» 
qnence  of  the  volatile  nature  of  one  of  its  active  ingrédients,  and  for  anolher 
reason  before  stated  (see  page  ST7),  it  is  better  prepared  with  cold  water 
than  in  the  ordinary  mode.  The  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark  is  one  of  the  pré- 
parations to  which  the  process  of  percolation  or  displacement  is  well  adapted. 
(See  pages  763  and  769.)  In  this  way  the  virtues  of  the  bark  can  be  more 
npidly  and  thoroughly  exhausted  than  by  macération  alone.  When  pro- 
perly  made,  it  is  beautifuUy  transparent,  has  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine, 
and  the  agreeable  bitterness  and  pecoliar  flavour  of  the  bark.  The  dose  is 
two  or  three  fiuidounces  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  more  frequently  when 
a  strong  impression  ia  required.  ^  W. 
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INFUSDM  QUASSI^,  U.  8.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Infusion  oj 
Quassia. 

"  Take  of  Quassia,  rasped,  two  draehnw;  Water  [cold]  apint.  Macerate 
for  iwelve  hours,  and  strain."  U.  S, 

The  London  CoUege  iakes  two  $eruples  of  quassia,  sliced,  and  a  pint 
(Impérial  measure)  of  boiling  distilled  water;  the  Edinhurgh,  a  drachm  of 
quassia  in  chips,  and  a  pini  (Imp.  meas.)  of  boiling  water;  the  Dublin,  a 
icrupU  of  quassia,  and  half  apint  of  boiling  water;  ail  macerate  for  two 
hours. 

The  proportion  of  quassia  diVected  in  the  British  Pharmacopœias  is  mach 
too  smail.  The  London  infusion  contains  the  strenglh  of  only  two  grains 
of  quassia  in  a  fluidounce,  the  Dublin  two  grains  and  a  half,  and  the  Edin- 
borgh  three  grains  ;  while  the  dose  of  quassia  in  substance  is  from  twenty 
grains  to  a  drachm,  and  of  the  extract  not  less  than  five  grains.  We,  there- 
fore,  prefer  the  proportions  directed  by  our  national  Pharmacopœia.  Boil» 
ing  water  may  be  emptoyed  when  it  is  désirable  to  ohtain  the  préparation 
quickly;  butcold  water  aflbrds  a  dearer  infusion.  The  dose  is  two  fluid- 
otinees  three  or  four  times  a  day.  W. 

INFUSUM  RHEI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Infusion  of  Rhu- 
barb. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  bniised,  a  drachm;  Boiling  Water  half  apint.  Di- 
gest  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S.,  Dub. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  sliced,  three  drachm*;  boiling  Distilled  Water  a  pint 
[^Impérial  mesure].  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel, 
and  strain."  Lond.. 

"Take  of  Rhubarb,  bniised  into  coarse  powder,  one  ounce;  Spirit  of 
Cinnamon  two  Jhiidouncei  ;  boiling  Water  eighteenfluidounces.  Infuse  the 
Rhubarb  for  twelve  hours,  in  the  Water,  in  a  covered  vessel,  add  the  Spirit, 
and  strain  through  linen  or  calico."  Ed. 

In  order  that  the  rhubarb  may  be  exhausted,  it  should  be  digested  with 
the  water  near  the  fîre  at  a  température  somewhat  less  than  that  of  boiling 
water.  It  is  cnstomary  to  add  some  aromaiic,  such  as  cardamom,  fenneU 
aeed,  or  nutmeg,  which  improves  the  taste  of  the  infusion,  and  renders  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  One  drachm  of  either  of  thèse  spices  may 
be  digested  in  connexion  with  the  rhubarb. 

Thls  infusion  may  be  given  as  a  gentle  laxative,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
fluidounces,  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  it  opérâtes.  It  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  vehicle  of  tonio,  antacid,  or  more  active  cathartie  medicines.  The 
stronger  acids  and  most  metallic  solutions  are  incompatible  with  it.       W. 

INFUSUM  ROSiE  COMPOSITUM.  U.S.,  Lond.  Infusitm 
Ros£.  Ed.  Infusvm  RosiE  Acidum.  Dub.  Compound  Infusion 
of  Roses. 

"Take  of  Red  Roses  [dried  petals^  half  an  ounet;  Boiling  Water,  ttoo 
pints  and  a  half;  Dilaied  Sulphuric  Acid  three  fluidrachmt  ;  Sugar  [refined^ 
an  ounce  and  a  half.  Pour  the  Water  upon  the  Hoses  in  a  glass  vessel  ; 
then  add  the  Acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour;  lastly,  strain  the  liquor, 
and  add  the  Sugar."  V.  S. 

The  London  CoUege  xakes  three  drachmt  o(  dried  red  roses,  ajhùdrackm 
and  a  half  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  six  drachm»  of  sugrar,  and  a  pint  (Im- 
périal measore)  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  proceeds  as  above,  except 
that  it  macérâtes  for  six  hours  instead  of  half  an  hour.  The  Edinburgh 
process  corresponds  with  the  London,  except  that  boiling  water  ia  used 
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instead  of  botling  distilled  water,  the  macération  continues  only  for  an 
hour,  and  tbe  acid  is  added  after  the  macération  instead  of  before  it.  Tiie 
Dublin  process  corresponds  wiih  tbat  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia,  except 
that  the  pelais  are  direcled  witbout  their  claws,  and  threepinls  of  water  are 
employed  instead  of  two  pints  and  a  half. 

The  red  roses  serre  Utile  other  purpose  than  to  impart  a  fine  red  colour 
and  a  slight  astringent  flavour  to  the  préparation,  which  owes  its  médicinal 
virtues  almosl  exclusively  to  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  réfrigérant  and  astrin- 
gent,  and  affords  a  useful  and  not  unpieasant  drink  in  hemorrhages  and  coUi- 
quative  sweais.  It  is  much  used  by  Britisb  practitioners  as  a  vehicle  for 
saline  medicines,  particularly  sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  taste  of  which  it  serves 
to  cover.  It  is  aiso  employed  as  a  gargle,  «isually  in  connexion  with  acids, 
nitre,  aiura,  or  tincture  of  Cayenne  pepper.  The  dose  is  frora  two  to  four 
fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  SARSAPARILLiE.  U.S.  Iwfusum  Sarsapariix* 
CoMPOsiTUM  Dub.     Infusion  of  Sarsaparilta. 

"  Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  bruised,  an  otmcef  Boiling  Water,  apinl.  Digest 
for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

"  This  infusion  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  process  of  displacement,  in 
the  manner  direcled  for  Infusion  of  Peruvian  Baric."  U.  S.  (See  Ir^ttnan 
Gnchonm.) 

*'  Take  of  Sarsaparilla  Root,  previously  cleansed  with  cold  water  and 
sliced,  an  otmce;  Lime- water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a  covered 
vessel,  with  occasional  agitation,  and  strain."  Dub. 

From  the  experiments  of  Soubeiran  it  appears  tbat,  by  macération  in  cold 
vater  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  active  principle  of  sarsaparilla  is  extracted 
as  eflectually  as  by  infusion  in  boiling  water  and  digestion  for  two  hours,  and 
that  in  eithercase  the  infusion  is  slronger  than  the  décoction;  but  the  aqueous 
préparation  which  he  found  to  possess  most  of  the  sensible  properties  of  the 
root,  was  made  by  infusing  the  spirituous  exiract  in  water.  (See  page  951.) 
In  ail  bis  experiments,  M.  Soubeiran  employed  the  same  proportions  of  the 
root  and  of  water.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xvi.  43.)     Thèse  observations  corre- 
spond with  ihose  longsince  made  by  Hancock,  and  subsequenily  confirmed  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  Husband,  of  this  city,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  greater  solvent  power 
of  spirit  than  of  water  over  sarsaparilla.  (wîm.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xv.  6.) 
Water  does  not  appear  compétent  complelely  to  exhausi  sarsaparilla  of  its 
active  principle  unless  employed  in  very  large  proportion.     Still  the  watery 
préparations  made  fropi  the  root  arc  certainly  not  wilhout  efficacy  ;  and  the 
inference  from  the  experiments  of  Soubeiran  is,  that  it  is  of  Utile  conséquence 
whether  the  infusion  be  made  with  hot  or  cold  water,  supposing  time  to  be 
allowed  in  the  latter  case.     It  is  probable  that  percolation,  as  directed  by  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  in  the  second  formula  above  given,  will  be  found  the 
most  efiicacious  plan.    The  sarsaparilla  should  in  this  case  be  reduced  to 
powder.    No  advantage  can  resuit  from  the  use  of  lime-water  as  directed  by 
the  Dublin  Collège.     From  two  to  four  fluidounces  of  the  infusion  may  be 
taken  three  times  a  day.  "  ■ 

INFUSUM  SCOPARII.  Zonrf.     Infusion  of  Broom. 

"Take  of  Broom  an  ounce;  boiling  Distilled  Water  a  pint  [Impérial 
measure].     Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  lighdy  covered  vessel,  and  stram. 

Used  occasionalfy  as  a  diuretic  and  aperient  in  dropsy.    The  dose  is  from 
one  to  four  fluidounces. 
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INFUSUM  SENEGJE.  £rf.    Ir^fusion  of  Seruka. 

"  Talce  of  Senega  ten  draehau;  boiling  Water  one  pint  [Impérial  mes- 
■are].    Infuse  for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  airain."  Ed. 

'I^he  efficacy  of  the  officinal  décoction  of  seneka  has  been  prored  by  ao 
long  an  expérience,  ihat  we  should  be  cautions  in  allowing  it  to  be  super- 
seded  by  the  infusion  on  hypothetical  grounds  alone.  Tiie  dose  of  the 
préparation  is  from  one  to  thrtefltddounuê.  W. 

INFUSUM  SENN-E,  U.S.,  Ed.  Ikïuscm  Sbkkjb  Compositum. 
Lond,,Dub.     Ir\fusion  of  Senna. 

*'  Take  of  Senna  an  ounce}  Coriander,  bruised,  a  draehtn}  Boiling  Water 
a  pint.    Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  veseel,  and  strain."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  orders  Jîfteen  drachms  of  senna,  four  scneplen  of 
■liced  ginger,  and  a  pint  [Impérial  measure]  of  boiling  distilled  water  ;  the 
Edinburgh,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  senna, /our  scruple$  of  ginger,  and 
a  pint  [Imp.  meas.^  of  boiling  water;  and  the  Dttblin,  an  ounce  of  senna,  a 
drachm  of  ginger,  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  ail  maeerate  as  above  directed. 

We  decidedly  prefer  îhe  formula  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopcsia.  The  pro- 
portions of  senna  directed  by  the  Loodon  and  Edinburgh  Collèges  aie 
unnecessarily  large;  and  coriander  is  a  better  addition  than  ginger  to  an  in- 
fusion very  often  giren  in  inflammatory  affections.  This  infusion  deposils, 
on  ezposure  to  the  air,  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  is  said  to  aggravate 
its  griping  tendency  ;  it  should,  therefore,  not  be  made  in  large  quantitiea. 
It  is  customary  to  conoect  with  it  manna  and  some  one  of  the  neutral  salts, 
which  both  increase  ita  efficacy  and  render  it  less  painful  in  ils  opération. 
The  foUowing  is  a  good  formula  for  the  préparation  of  senna  tea.  Take  of 
(wnna  half  an  ounce  $  sulphate  of  magnesia,  manna,  each,  anounee;  fennel 
seed  a  drachm}  boiling  water  halfapini.  Maoerate  in  a  covered  vessel  tiH 
the  liquid  cools.  One-third  may  be  given  .for  a  dose,  and  repeated  every 
four  or  five  hours  till  it  opérâtes.  The  dose  of  the  infusion  of  the  U.  S. 
Phamacopœia  is  about  four  flnidounces. 

Off.  Frep.  Mistora  Gentiana  Composita,'  Lond.  W. 

INFUSUM  SENN^  CUM  TAMARINDIS.  Dub.  Infusum 
SxNNX  CoHPOsiTiTM.  Ed.    lT\fusion  of  Scnno  with  Tamarinda. 

"  Take  of  Senna  one  drachm;  Tamarinds  one  ounce;  Coriander,  bruised, 
one  drachm;  Muscovado  fsugar]  half  an  ounce;  boiling  Water  eight  fltdd- 
ouncet.  Infuse  for  four  hours,  with  occasional  stirring  in  a  covered  vessel, 
not  glazed  with  lead,  and  then  strain  through  linen  or  calico. 

"  This  infusion  mav  be  likewise  made  with  twice  or'tbrice  the  prescrtbed 
quantity  of  senna."  Éd. 

The  process  of  the  Dublin  Collège  corresponds  closely  with  the  abov^  but 
does  not  admit  the  triple  quantity  of^senna.  In  this  infusion  the  unpieasant 
tastu  of  the  senna  is  covered  by  the  acidity  of  the  tamarinds  and  sweetness,  of 
the  sugar.  It  is  aperient  and  réfrigérant,  and  is  well  adapted  to  fébrile  com- 
plaints  when  a  laxative  operatid^n  is  desired.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  four 
fluidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  SERPENTARIiE.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Infusion  of 
Virginia  Snakeroot. 

"  Take  of  Virginia  Snakeroot  half  an  ounce;  Boiling  Water  a  pint. 
Maeerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  employa  half  an  ounce  of  the  root  with  a  pint 
rimperial  measure]  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  macérâtes  for  four  hauts. 
The  Edinburgh  prooen  diffen  from  the  London  only  in  the  use  of  boiling 
wtter  initMd  of  boiling  distilled  water. 
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This  is  the  ordinary  form  in  which  serpentaria  vt  eroployed.  Tbe  dose 
18  ooe  or  two  fluidounces,  repeated  every  two  hours  in  low  forma  of  fever, 
bot  leas  frequently  in  cbronic  affections.  '  W. 

INFUSUM  SIMARUBiE.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Ir^fusion  of  Sima- 
ruba. 

"Take  of  Siraaruba  ([bark],  bruised,  three  draehnu}  boiling  Distilled 
Water  a  pint  [Impérial  measurel.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  lighdy 
covered  vessel,  and  strain."  Lond, 

Tbe  Edinburgh  process  differs  only  in  the  use  of  boiling  water  instead 
of  boiling  distilled  water. 

The  Dublin  Collège  takes  half  a  drachm  of  the  bark,  and  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  proceeds  as  above. 

This  préparation  is  little  used  in  the  United  States.  The  dose  is  two 
flaidounces.  W. 

INFUSUM  SPIGELI^.  U.S.     Infusion  of  Pinkroot. 

"Take  of  Pinkroot  half  an  ounce;  Boiling  Wi.ter  o/»n/.  Macerate  for 
two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.S. 

The  dose  of  this  infusion,  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  is  from  four 
floidracbms  to  a  fluidounce  ;  for  an  adult,  from  four  to  eight  fluidounces,  re- 
peated  morning  and  evening.  A  quantity  of  senna  equal  to  that  of  tbe  spi- 
gelia  is  usually  added,  in  order  to  insure  a  catbartic  effect.  W. 

INFUSUM  TABACI.  U.  S.,  Dub.  Enema  Tabaci.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Irfusîon  of,  Tobacco. 

'*  Take  of  Tobacco  a  drachm}  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an 
hour  in  a  coveredivessel,  and  strain."  U.S.,  Dub. 

The  London  Collège  takes  a  drachm  of  tobacco,  and  a  pint  (Impérial 
measure)  of  boiling  distilled  water,  macérâtes  for  an  hour,  and  strains.  The 
Edinburgh  Collège  takes  homjifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  tobacco,  and  dght 
fluidounces  of  boiling  water,  infuses  for  half  an  hour,  and  strains. 

This  is  used  only  in  the  form  of  enema  in  strangulated  hernia,  obstinate 
eolic,  and  rétention  of  urine  from  spaam  of  the  urethra.  Only  half  of  the 
pint  should  be  employed  at  once  ;  and  if  this  should  not  produce  relaxation 
io  half  an  hour,  the  remainder  may  be  injected.  Fatal  conséquences  havo 
lesulied  from  too  free  a  use  of  tobacco  in  this  way.  W. 

INFUSUM  ULMI.  U.S.    Infusion  of  Slippery  Elm  Bark. 

"Take  of  Slippery  Elm  Bark,  sliced  and  bruised,  an  ouncc}  boiling 
W.ater  a  pint.   Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.S. 

This  infusion  may  be  used  ad  libitum  as  a  demulcent  and  nutritions  drink 
in  calarrhal  and  nephritic  diseases,  and  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane.  ^  W. 

-  INFUSUM  VALERIAN-aa.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  Infusion  of 
Valerian. 

"Take  of  Valerian  half  an  ounce;  Boiling  Water  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an 
honr  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain."  U.  S. 

The  lA)ndon  Collège  takes  half  an  otmce  of  valerian,  and  a  pint  (Impé- 
rial measure)  of  boiling  distilled  water,  macérâtes  for  half  an  hour  in  a  lightly 
covered  vesoel,  and  strains.  The  Dublin  Collège  directs  two  drachtns  of 
valerian,  in  coarse  powder,  seven  fluidounces  of  boiling  water,  digestion  for 
an  hour,  and  straining  afier  the  liquid  has  become  cold. 

The  dose  of  this  infusion  is  two  fluidounces,  repeated  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  or  more  frequently,  W. 
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lODINUM. 

Préparation  qf  lodine. 

LIQUOR  lODINI  COMPOSITUS.  U.  S.  Iodinei  Liquor  Com- 
rosiTus.  Ed.  LiQDOR  Potassii  Iodidi  Compositus.  Lond.  Com- 
pound  Solution  of  lodine. 

"Take  of  lodine  six  drachms;  lodide  of  Potassium  an  ottnce  and  a  halfi 
Distilled  Water  apint.  Dissolve  the  lodine  and  lodide  of  Potassium  in  the 
Water."  U.S. 

"Take  of  lodine  two  drachms;  lodide  of  Potassium  an  ounee;  Distilled 
Water  sixleen  fiuidounces  [Impérial  measurel.  Dissolve  the  lodide  and 
lodine  in  the  Water  with  gentle  heat  and  agitation."  Ed. 

"Take  of  lodide  of  Potassium  len  grains;  Iodine_^»e  grains;  Distilled 
Water  a  pint  [Impérial  measure],     Mix  that  tliey  may  dissolve."  Lond. 

Although  thèse  préparations  are  ail  aqueous  solutions  of  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  yet  they  difTer  very  much  in  strength.  lodine  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves  when  associated  with  twiee  its  weight 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  U.  S,  solution  corresponds  in  strength  with 
Lugol's  eoncentraled  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassiam,  and  is  in- 
tended  to  facilitale  the  administration  of  the  combination  in  drops.  The 
Edinburgh  préparation  is  a  weaker  form  of  the  same  concentrated  solution, 
in  which  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  taken  at  a  qnantity  four  times  the  amoant 
of  the  iodine,  instead  of  twice  its  amount,  the  usual  proportion  adopted. 
Assuming  16  Impérial  fluidounces  to  be  the  same  as  the  wine  pint,  and  it 
is  only  6  fluidrachros  less,  then  it  will  be  found,  on  comparing  the  (brmuls, 
that  the  Edinburgh  solution  is  one-third  as  strong  in  iodine,  and  two-thirds 
as  strong  in  iodide  of  potassium  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia.  The 
London  préparation  is  a  weak  solution,  and  is  just  twice  as  strong  as  Lugol's 
îodnretted  minerai  water  of  médium  strength,  Hssuming  the  Impérial  fluid- 
ounce  to  be  the  same  as  the  French  ounce.  The  médicinal  properties  of 
thèse  solutions  dépend  mainly  on  the  free  iodine  présent  in  them,  by  which 
their  dose  must  be  regulated,  and  not  by  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  dose 
of  the  U.S.  solution  is  six  drops,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
jodine,  three  times  a  day,  given  in  fonr  tablespoonfuls  of  sweeteneu  water, 
and  gradually  increased.  For  children,  the  dose  is  proportionably  less.  (See 
page  394).  The  Edinburgh  solution  may  be  given  in  doses  about  three 
times  as  large.  The  London  préparation  may  Im  viewed  as  the  foregobg 
solutions,  brought  nearly  to  the  proper  degree  of  dilution  for  exhibition. 
The  dose  is  a  fluidounce,  containing  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  iodine,  to  be 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  gradually  increased  to  two  fluid- 
ounces or  more.  *  B. 

LINIMENTA. 

Liniments.  ' 

Thèse  are  préparations  intended  for  extemal  use,  of  such  a  consistence  as 
to  render  them  conveniently  applicable  to  the  skin  by  gentle  friction  with 
the  hand.  They  are  usually  tliicker  than  water,  but  thinner  than  the  oiuU 
ments;  and  are  always  liquid  at  the  température  of  the  body.  W. 
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LINIMENTUM  AMMONI^.  U.  S.,  L»nd.,  Ed.,  Dub..  Linî- 
ment  of  Jimmonia.    'Volatile  Liniment. 

"  Take  of  Solntion  of  Ammonia  ajhàdounce  ;  Olive  Oil  two  ftuidouneet. 
Hixthem."  U.S. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  processes  agrée  with  the  above.  The  Dub- 
Hn  Collège  directs  iwo  Jiuidrachm»  of  "  Water  of  Caustic  Ammonia"  and 
ttoo  JhidMincef  of  the  oil. 

The  U.  S.,  London,  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias,  having  adopted  a  8olu> 
tion  of  ammonia  of  the  same  strength,  accord  at  présent  in  the  proportion  of 
the  solution  and  of  oil  employed  in  the  liniment.  In  this  préparation,  the 
ammonia  unités  with  the  oi)  to  form  a  soap,  which  is  pardy  dissolved,  partly 
suspended  in  the  water,  producing  a  white,  opaque  emulsion.  The  liniment 
is  an  excellent  rubefacient,  frequently  employed  in  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  throat,  e|tarrhal  and  other  pectoral  coroplaints  of  children,  and  in 
rheumatic  pains.  It  is  applied  by  rubbing  it  gently  npon  the  skin,  or 
placing  a  pièce  of  flannel  saturated  with  it  over  the  affected  part.  Should  it 
occasion  too  much  inflammation,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  must  be  dilated 
with  oil.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONIA  COMPOSITUM.  Ed.  Corn- 
pound  Liniment  of  ammonia.  , 

"  Take  of  Stronger  Aqua  Ammoniee  (D.  0-880)  [Stronger  Solution  of  Am- 
mom»]  five  Jluidouncei  ;  Tincture  of  Camphor/woyTuu/ounces;  Spiritof 
Rosemary  onejhàdounce.  Mix  them  well  together.  This  liniment  may  be 
aiso  made  weaker  for  some  purposes  with  three  ftuidoxmcei  of  Tincture  of 
Campbor  and  two  of  Spirit  of  Rosemary."  Ed. 

The  compound  liniment  of  ammonia  is  a  very  close  imitation  of  Dr. 
Granville's  counter-irritant  lotion.  Like  that,  it  is  of  two  strengths  ;  the 
stronger  containing  five^ighths  of  its  bulk  of  the  ammoniacal  solution,  the 
weaker  only  one-half.  They  are  nothing  more  than  dilutions  in  différent 
degrees  of  the  officinal  lÀquor  Ammonite  Forlior,  which  is  itself  too 
powerful  for  convenient  nse.  The  tincture  of  camphor  and  spirit  of  rose- 
mary can  scarcely  exercise,  in  this  case,  any  pecnliar  ttierapeutical  influence. 
Thèse  préparations  are  employed  as  prompt  and  powerful  rubefacient»,  vesi- 
catories,  or  escharotics,  in  various  neoralgic,  gonty,  rheumatic,  spasmodic, 
and  inflammatory  affections,  in  which  strong  and  speedy  counter- irritation 
ÏB  indieated.  When  mère  rubéfaction  is  desired,  the  weaker  lotion  may  be 
«nd  ;  and  even  for  blistering  or  cauterizing,  unless  a  very  prompt  eflfèct  if 
necessary.  In  the  latter  case  the  stronger  lotion  should  be  resorted  to. 
They  are  applied  by  means  of  linen  folded  several  times,  or  a  thick  pièce 
of  flannel  saturated  with  the  liniment.  A  convenient  mode  is  to  fill  the 
wooden  cover  of  a  large  pill  or  ointment  box,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter« 
with  patent  lint,  satorate  this  with  the  liquid,  and  press  it  npon  tiie  part. 
The  ammonia  is  thus  prevented  from  escaping,  and  a  definile  boundary 
ciTen  to  the  inflammation.  The  application  wiU  generally  produce  rube- 
notion  in  a  length  of  time  varying  from  one  to  six  or  eight  minutes,  vesica- 
tion  in  from  three  to  ten  minutes,  and  a  caustic  effect  in  a  somewhat  longer 
period.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONIA  SESQUICARBONATIS.  Lond. 
lAniment  o/  Sesçuicarbonate  o/Âmtnonia, 

"  Take  of  Solution  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  Ammonia  ajhtidmmet}  Oiîra 
Oil  thretflxiidmimcee.    Shake  them  together  niuil  they  unité."  Lond. 

In  tbis,  ai  ia  tlie  liniment  of  ammonia,  a  kind  of  liqnid  so«p  i>  fonoed} 
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but  the  union  between  the  oil  and  alkali  is  less  nerfect,  and  after  a  short 
time  the  soapy  matter  séparâtes  from  the  water.  The  préparation  is  there- 
fore  less  élégant  ;  and,  as  the  end  which  it  was  probably  intended  to  answer 
of  affording  a  milder  rubefacient,  may  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  linionent 
of  ammonia  wilh  olive  oil,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  retaioing 
it.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  CALCIS.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dvb.    Uniment  of  Lime. 

"  Take  of  Lime-water,  Flasseed  Oil,  each  a  fiuidounce.  Mix  them." 
U.S. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  equal  measures  of  the  same  ingrédients  ; 
the  Dublin,  threeftuidouncei  of  lime-water,  and  /Aree  of  olive  oil. 

The  lime  forms  a  soap  wilh  the  oil,  of  which  there  is  a  great  excess,  that 
séparâtes  upon  standing.  Olive  oil,  as  directed  by  the  Dublin  Collège,  is 
often  substituted  for  that  of  flaxseed  ;  but  possesses  no  other  advantage  than 
that  of  having'a  less  unpleasant  odour.  This  is  a  yery  useful  Uniment  in 
récent  burns  and  scalds.  It  is  sometimes  called  Carron  oil,  from  having 
been  much  employed  at  the  iron  works  of  that  name  in  Scotland.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORiE.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Olecm 
Camphoratum.  Dub.     Camphor  Liniment. 

"Takc  of  Camphor  half  an  ounee;  Olive  Oil  two  fluidounce*.  Dis- 
solve the  Camphor  in  the  Oil."  U.  S. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges  direct  an  ottnce  of  camphor,.  and 
four  fluidouncen  of  olive  oil  ;  the  Dublin  Collège,  a  drackm  of  the  former 
and  an  ounce  of  the  latter. 

This  is  employed  as  an  anodyne  embrocation  in  sprains,  bruises,  rheu- 
matic  or  gouty  afifections  of  the  joints,  and  other  local  pains.  It  is  aiso 
supposed  to  hâve. a  discutient  eifect  when  rubbed  upon  glandular  swellings. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHOR^  COMPOSITUM.  Lond.,  Dub. 
Compound  Camphor  Liniment. 

"  Take  of  Camphor  two  ounee»  and  a  half}  Solution  of  Ammonia  eeven 
ftuidounees  and  a  half;  Spirit  of  Lavender  a  pint  [Impérial  measure3. 
Mix  tlie  Solution  of  Ammonia  with  the  Spirit  ;  then,  from  a  glass  retort, 
with  a  slow  fîre,  distil  a  pint;  lasdy,  dissolve  the  Camphor  in  the  diatiiled 
liquor."  Lond, 

The  Dub&n  Collège  takes  two  ounees  of  camphor,  tixftuidoimce»  of  solu- 
tion  of  ammonia,  and  a  pint  of  spirit  of  lavender;  and  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner. 

This  préparation  deserves  a  place  rather  among  the  Spirits  or  Tinctures 
than  the  Liniments.  It  may  be  imitated  by  dissolving  a  little  oil  of  laven- 
der in  tincture  of  camphor,  and  adding  spirit  of  ammonia.  It  is  used  as  a 
rubefacient  and  at  the  same  time  anodyne  embrocation,  in  local  pains,  par- 
ticularly  of  a  rheumatic  character.  '  W. 

LINIMENTUM  CANTHARIDIS.  U.  S.  Liniment  of  Span- 
ish  Flies. 

*'  Take  of  Spanish  Flies,  in  powder,  an  ounce  }  Oil  of  Turpentine  half  a 
pint.     Digesl  for  three  hours  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  and  etrain."  U.  S. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  the  active  principle  of  can- 
tharides,  and,  whën  impregnated  with  it,  acquires  in  addition  to  ils  owa 
rubefacient  properties  those  of  a  powerful  epispastic.  Tins  liniment  was 
introduced  into  notice  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
employed  it  with  great  advantage  as  an  external  stimulant  in  the  prostrate 
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statet  of  typhus  fever.  Caution,  however,  is  neeessary  in  its  use,  boih  to 
graduate  its  strength  to  the  circum8tance«  of  the  case,  and  not  to  apply  it 
Tery  oKtensively,  lest  it  may  produee  severe  and  troublesome,  if  not  dan- 
gerous  vesication.  If  too  powerful  in  its  undiluted  state,  it  may  be  weakened 
by  the  addition  of  olive  or  linseed  pil.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  COMPOSITUM.  Lond, 
Compound  Liniment  of  Mercury. 

"  Take  of  Stronger  Mercurial  Ointment,  Lard,  each,  four  oimtei  ;  Cam- 
phor  cm  oimce  ;  Rectified  Spirit  a  flmdrachm  ;  Scdotion  of  Ammonia  four 
fiddounce».  Rub  the  Camphor  firet  with  the  Spirit,  then  with  the  Lard 
and  Mercurial  Ointment;  lastiy,  add  gradually  the  Solution  of  Âmmonia,  and 
mix  the  whole."  Lond. 

This  is  a  stimulating  Uniment,  employed  for  the  discussion  of  chronib 
glandular  enlargements,  swellings  of  the  joints,  and  venereal  tumours,  and 
to  promote  the  absorption  of  collections  of  âuid.  It  is  said  to  be  more  apt  to 
salivate  than  mercurial  ointment.  One  drachm  of  it  is  to  be  rubbed  upon  the 
affected  part  night  and  morning.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  OPII.  Lond.,  Ed.  Linihbntcu  Saponis  cum 
Opio  vel  LiNiMENTUM  A«ODTNUH.  Dub.  Liniment  of  Opium. 
Anodyne  Liniment. 

"  Take  of  Castile  Soap  six  onmce»;  Opinm  an  ounce  and  a  halfi  Cam- 
phor  three  ounces;  Oil  of  Rosemary  six  ftuidraehm»;  Rectified  Spirit  two 
finit  rimperial  measure]].  Macerate  the  Soap  and  Opium  in  the  Spirit  for 
Ihree  days  ;  filter,  add  the  Oil  and  Camphor,  and  agitate  briskly."  Ed. 

The  London  and  Dublin  Collège»  merely  mix  their  liniment  of  soap 
{Tlnetura  Saponis  Camphorata)  with  tincture  of  opium  ;  the  former^  in 
the  proportion  of  six  measnres  of  the  liniment  to  tu>o  of  the  tincture  ;  the 
latter,  of  four  parts  to  three. 

This  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  anodyne  liniment,  and  is 
employed  as  an  anodyne  and  gently  rubefacient  embrocation  in  sprains, 
braises,  and  rheumatic  and  gouty  pains.  It  differs  from  the  camphoraled 
tincture  of  soap  only  in  containing  opium,  and  is  most  conveniently  pre- 
pared  by  exteraporaneously  mixing  that  tincture  with  laudanum,  as  directed 
by  the  London  and  Dublin  Collèges.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS  CAMPHORATUM.  U.S.  Cam- 
phoraled Soap  Liniment.     Opodeldoc. 

"Take  of  Common  Soap  three  ounce»}  Camphor  an  ounee;  Oil  of 
Rosemary,  Oil  of  Origanum,  each  a  ftuidrachm;  Alcohol  a  pint.  Digest 
the  Soap  with  the  Aleohol,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  till  it  is  dissolved  ;  then 
add  the  Camphor  and  Oila,  and  when  they  are  dissoired,  pour  the  liquor  into  • 
broad-mouthed  bottles.  This  Uniment  has,  when  cold,  the  conslstence  ef  a 
soft  ointment."  U.S. 

This  préparation  differs  from  the  common  soap  liniment  (Tlnelura  Saponi» 
OxmphorcUa)  chiefly  in  being  prepared  with  common  white  soap,  made  with 
animal  fat,  in^tead  of  Caatile  soap,  which  is  made  with  olive  oil.  The  former 
is  pecnliarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  this  formula,  in  conséquence  of 
assuming,  when  its  alcoholic  solution  cools,  the  consistence  characteristic  of 
tbe  liniment.  h  is  customary,  after  the  solution  of  the  soap  has  been  effected, 
to  pour  the  liquor  into  sraall  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  containing  aboiit 
four  fluidounces,  in  which  it  solidifies  into  a  soA,  semitransparent,  uniform, 
yellowish-white  mass.  This  liniment  melts  with  the  heatof  the  body,  and 
tberefore  becomes  liquid  when  robbed  opon  the  skia.  It  is  mnoh  uf  ed,  uDder 
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the  name  of  opodeldoe,  as  an  anodyne  application  in  apraiiu,  braiaes,  and 
rheamatic  pains.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  SIMPLEX.  ^rf.     Simple  Liniment. 

"  Take  of  Olive  OWfour  parts;  White  Wax  one  part.  Dissolve  ihe  Wax 
in  the  Oil  with  a  gentle  beat,  and  agitate  well  as  the  fused  mass  cools  and 
concrètes."  Ed. 

This  is  little  employed.  It  may  be  used  for  keeping  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth  in  cold  weather. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Zinci,  Ed.  W. 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHIN^.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dtib.  Lasi- 
HENTXTM  Terebinthinatum.  Ed.    Liniment  of  Turpentine, 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  halfapînt;  Resin  Cerate  apoitnd.  Add  the 
Oil  ofTurpentine  to  the  Cerate  previously  melted,  and  mis  them."^.  S.,  Dub. 

*'  Take  of  Soft  Soap  two  ounces  ;  Camphor  an  ounce  ;  Oil  of  Turpentine 
nxteenjhàdotmcet.    Shake  them  together  until  they  are  mixed."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Résinons  Ointment/owr  ounces;  Oil  ofTurpentine /îi;e./Rarf- 
ouncts;  Camphor  half  an  ounce.  Melt  the  ointment,  and  gradually  mix 
with  it  the  Camphor  and  Oil,  till  a  uniform  liniment  be  obtained."  Ed. 

Thii  préparation,  m&de  according  to  the  U.  S.  and  Dublin  formule,  is  the 
liniment  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Kentish,  and  snbsequentiy  so  bighly 
lauded  as  a  remedy  in  burns  and  scalds.  It  should  be  applied  as  soon  aAer 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident  as  possible,  and  should  be  discontinued  «hen 
the  peculiar  inflammation jyuited  by  the  fire  is  removed.  The  best  mode  of 
application  is  to  cover  the  Domed  or  scalded  surface  with  pledgels  of  patent 
liât  saturated  with  the  Uniment.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  corne  in  contact 
with  the  sonnd  parts.  This  liniment  qaay  also  be  successfully  applied  ia 
other  caseé  of  «utaneous  inflammation  requiring  stimulation,  as  in  certain 
conditions  of  erysipelas.  The  liniment  of  the  London  Collège,  which  bas 
been  substituted,  in  the  last  édition  of  their  Pharmacopœia,  for  the  mixture 
of  resin  cerate  and  oil  of  turpentine,  directed  in  the  former  édition,  is  a  stimu- 
lating  mixture,  applicuble  wherever  a  powerfui  rubefacient  impression  i* 
desired.  W. 

MAGNESIA. 
Prqparatiotis  of  Magnesia. 

MAGNESIA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Magnesia. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  cmtf  quantity.  Put  it  into  an  earthen 
Tessel,  and  expose  it  to  a  red  heat  for  two  hours,  or  till  the  carbonic  acid  is 
wboUy  expelled."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  four  ounces.  Bum  it  for  two  hoars 
in  a  strong  fire."  Lond. 

"  Take  any  cont>enten/  quantity  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  expose  it  in 
a  crueible  to  a  full  red  heat  for  two  hours,  or  till  the  powder,  when  suspended 
in  water,  présents  no  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid.  Préserve 
the  product  in  well-closed  bottles."  Ed. 

•'  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  any  quantity.  Put  it  into  a  crueible, 
and  subject  il  to  a  strong  heat  for  two  hours.  When  the  Magnesia  bas  be- 
come  cool,  préserve  it  in  a  glass  vessel."  Dub. 

By  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia  are  expelled,  and  the  earth  is  obtained  pare.  According  lo 
Dr.  Black,  the  carbonate  loses  seven-twelAhs  of  its  weight  by  cakination. 
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Brande  says  that  the  Iobs  varies  from  SO  to  60  per  cent,  or  whieh  from'^lS  to 
20  per  cent,  is  water.  About  the  close  of  the  process  the  earth  exhibits  a 
luminous  or  phosphorescent  appearance,  wbicb  is  said  to  be  a  good  criierion 
of  its  freedom  from  carbonic  acid.  [Duncan.)  A  more  certain  indication, 
however,  is  the  absence  of  effervescence  wben  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  a 
litde  of  the  magnesia,  previotisly  mixed  with  water.  It  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  a  very  intense  beat  is  reqaisite  in  the  calcinâtion.  The  température 
of  ignition  is  sufficient  for  the  expulsion  of  the  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
any  increase  serves  only  to  render  the  magnesia  barder,  denser,  less  readily 
soluble  in  acids,  and  consequently  less  usefnl  as  a  medicine.  In  order  to 
ensnre  a  pure  product,  care  shonld  be  taken  that  the  carbonate  employed  be 
free  from  lime.  It  should  be  rubbed  to  powder  before  being  introduced  into 
the  pot  or  cracible  ;  and,  as  in  conséquence  of  its  levity  it  occupies  a  very 
large  space,  the  plan  bas  been  proposed  of  moistening  and  compressing  it  in' 
oïder  to  reduce  ils  bulk.  The  magnesia  may  thas  be  obtained  of  greater 
density  ;  bat  this  is  an  equivocal  recommendation  ;  and  the  French  pharma- 
ceutical  writers  direct  that  the  vessels  employed  should  be  sufficiently  large 
10  contain  a  considérable  quantity  of  the  carbonate,  without  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  compression.  The  officinal  direction,  to  keep  the  magnesia, 
after  it  bas  been  prepared,  in  well-stopped  glass  vessels,  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  it  absorba  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the  air  ;  but,  as  the  absorp- 
tion  of  the  acid  goes  on  very  slowly,  and  that  of  water  does  not  injure  the 
préparation,  the  caution  is  often  neglected  in  the  shops.  The  great  bulk  of 
tfae  earth  renders  its  introduction  into  small  bottles  inconvénient.  A  four 
ouDce  bottle  holds  only  about  an  ounce  of  the  parest  and  finest  magnesia. 
But  its  spécifie  gravity  is  greatly  increased  by  trituration  ;  and  four  times  the 
quantity  may  be  thus  got  into  the  same  space.  {Joum.  of  the  Phil.  CoL  of 
Pharm.,  iii.  198.)  The  density  of  Henry' s  magneria,  which  is  at  least  four 
times  that  of  the  earth  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  has  been  ascribed  to 
this  cause.  It  has  also  been  attributed .  to  the  influence  of  intense  beat  em- 
ployed in  the  calcinâtion.  The  conjecture  has  even  been  advanced,  that  this 
magnesia,  which  has  enjoyed  so  great  a  popularity  in  England  and  this  coun- 
try,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  canstic 
potassa  ;  as  the  earth  afforded  by  this  plan  is  comparatively  dense.  It  is 
asserled  that  the  magnesia,  prepared  from  the  carbonate  procured  by  precipi- 
tating the  snlphate  of  magnesia  with  carbonate  of  soda,  is  softer  to  the  touch, 
and  bears  a  doser  resemblance  to  Henry's  than  that  prepared  from  the  ordi- 
nary carbonate.  The  fact  is  explained  by  the  présence  in  common  magnesia 
of  a  little  sulphate  of  potassa,  from  which  it  is  difficult  entirely  to  free  it  in 
conséquence  of  the  sparing  solubility  of  this  sait,  and  of  a  portion  of  silica 
which  originatly  exiated  in  the  carbonate  of  potassa  employed  to  décompose 
the  snlphate  of  magnesia,  and  of  which  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  destitute. 
According  to  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  jun.,  if  équivalent  quantities  of  crystal- 
lized  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  be  boiled 
together  in  water,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residual  salts  cal- 
cined,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  dissolved  out  by  water,  the  magnesia  obtained 
will  be  dense,  {^m.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xvi.,  118.,  from  the  Pharm.  Joum.) 
The  advantages  of  Henry's  magnesia,  independently  of  the  convenience  of 
its  less  bulk,  are  its  greater  softness,  and  more  ready  raiscibility  with  water. 
Propertiei,  ^c.  Magnesia  is  a  very  light,  wbite,  inodorous  powder, 
of  a  feeble  alkaline  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  commonly  stated  at  2-3.  It  was 
deemed  infusible,  till  melted  by  means  of  the  compound  blowpipe  of  Dr. 
Hare.  Water  sprinkled  upon  it  is  absorbed  to  the  extent  of  about  18  per 
cent,  but  with  scarcely  any  increase  of  température.    It  is  almost  insoluble, 
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reqairing,  aecording  to  Dr.  Fyfe,  5142  parti  of  water  at  60<*,  and  36,009 
paru  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  Waler  thus  impregnated  bas  bo  effeet 
on  vegetable  colours;  but  magnesia  itaelf  prodaœs  a  brown  atain  by  contact 
with  moiateued  turmeric  paper.  Magnesia  is  a  metallic  oxide,  conaisting  of 
one  équivalent  of  magneaiam  12-7,  and  one  of  oxygen  8=20-7.  Magnt- 
tium  is  a  wbile,  rery  brilliant  métal,  resembling  silTer,  malléable,  fusible  at 
a  \ovr  température,  and  convertible  into  magnesia  by  tbe  combined  action  of 
air  and  moiature.  There  ia  a  hydrate  of  magnesia  consisting  of  one  equiv. 
of  the  earth  and  one  of  water.  Magnesia  forma  with  nitric  and  muriatic 
aeids,  salis  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  very  déliquescent.  It  ia  precipi- 
tated  from  its  saline  solutions  by  the  pure  alkalies  in  the  stale  of  a  hydrate, 
and  by  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  as  a  carbonate  ;  but  it  is  not  pre- 
cipitated  by  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  nor  by  common  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Magnesia  is  liable  to  contain,  as  impnrities,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  lime, 
alnmina,  silica,  and  small  quantities  of  the  soluble  salts  employed  or  pro- 
duced  in  the  préparation  of  the  carbonate  from  which  it  is  procured.  The 
présence  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  indicated  by  efierrescence  when  the 
earth  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid.  Lime,  which  is  a  fréquent  ionpority,  and 
imparts  to  the  magnesia  a  more  sirongly  alkaline  and  more  disagreeajble  taste, 
is  detected  by  oxalate  of  ammonia  or  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  Neither  of 
thèse  salts  diaturbs  a  neutral  solution  of  pure  magnesia  in  a  dilute  acid  ;  but 
if  lime  be  présent,  both  prodnoe  précipitâtes,  the  former  of  oxalate,  tbe  lat- 
ter  of  carbonate  of  lime.  As  magnesia  is  completely  dissolved  by  muriatic 
acid,  silica  and  other  impurities  insoluble  in  that  acid  would  be  left  behind. 
Alumina  is  indicated  by  tbe  production  of  a  precipitate,  when  ammonia  is 
added  in  excess  te  a  solution  of  fîfty  grains  of  magnesia  in  a  fluidounce  of 
muriatic  acid.  (Chriêtiton^t  Ditpetxaatory.)  If  the  magnesia  contain  a  soluble 
sulphate  or  carbonate  from  insufiîcient  woshing  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
from  which  it  was  prepared,  chloride  of  barium  will  reveal  it  by  producing  a 
precipitate  with  water  digested  on  the  magnesia. 

Médical  Propertit»  and  Usèt.  Magnesia  is  antacid  and  laxative;  and  is 
much  employed,  nnder  the  name  of  calcined  magneria,  in  dyspepsia,  siek 
headache,  goût,  and  other  complaints  atteoded  with  sour  stomach  and  con- 
stipation. It  is  aiso  a  favourite  remedy  in  the  complaints  of  children,  in 
which  acidity  of  the  prims  vis  is  olYen  a  prominent  symptom.  Its  antacid 
properties  render  it  very  usefui  in  gravel  attended  with  an  excessive  sécré- 
tion of  uric  acid.  Its  advantages  over  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  that  it  may 
be  given  in  a  smaller  dose,  and  does  not  occasion  flatulence.  The  dose  as  a 
laxative  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  draohm,  as  an  antacid  merely,  or  antilithic, 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains  twice  a  day.  When  il  meets  with  no  acid,  it  is  apt 
to  linger  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  should  in  this  case  be  followed  by 
lemonade.  It  should  be  administered  in  water  or  milk,  and  should  be  tho- 
roughly  triturated  so  as  to  render  the  mixture  uniform.  If  mixed  with  less 
than  14  or  15  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or 
two,  magnesia  is  apt  to  form  with  the  liquid  a  more  or  leas  concrète  mass, 
owing  to  the  production  of  a  hydrate  of  the  earth,  and  the  solidification  of  a 
portion  of  the  waler.  This  change  does  not  take  place,  or  at  least  macb 
less  readily,  when  magnesia  alrevly  saturated  with  moisture  is  employed 
instead  of  that  freshly  calcined.  The  conjecture  bas  been  advanced,  that 
anhydrous  magnesia  might  prove  injurions  in  the  stomach  by  solidifying  if 
liquid  contents;  and  the  earth  which  bas  become  saturated  with  moisture 
by  exposnre  to  a  damp  air  is  preferably  recommended.  {Joum.  de  Pharm-t 
Se  Sér.,  iv.,  360.,  aad  v.  475.) 

Off.Prtf.  Trochisci  Magnésie,  V,  S.;  Pulvis  Hhei  Compositos,  Ed. 
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MAGNESIiE  SULPHAS  PURUM.  Dub.  Pure  Sulphate  of 
Magnesia, 

"  Take  of  Commercial  Solphuric  Acid  ttoenty-Jive  parts }  Watcr  one  hun- 
dred  parts}  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  ttventy-four  parts,  or  as  much  as  majr 
be  Rufficient  to  saturate  the  Âcid.  Mix  the  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Water,  and 
then  gradually  add  the  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  Laatly,  evaporate  the  fil- 
tered  Tiquor,  so  that  crystals  may  form  when  it  eools."  Dub. 

As  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  prepared  in  the  large  way  is  sufficiently  pure 
for  médical  purposes,  the  above  process  is  superfluous.  W. 

•     MELLITA. 

Préparations  of  Honey. 

Honey  is  used  in  pharmacy  only  as  the  vehicle  of  more  active  medicines. 
It  is  said  lo  bave  this  advantage  over  syrup,  that  its  préparations  are  less 
apt  lo  become  candied  ;  but  as  it  contains  principles  which  disagree  wilh  the 
stomachs  of  many  persons,  and  as  its  variable  consistence  prevents  the  same 
exact  précision  in  regard  to  proportion  as  is  attainable  with  a  solution  of  pure 
sugar,  it  is  at  présent  little  eraployed.  The  préparations  in  which  honey  and 
vinegar  are  combined  are  called  Oxymeh. 

Medicated  honeys  are  of  a  proper  consistence,  if,  when  a  small  qnantity, 
allowed  to  cool  upon  a  plate,  is  divided  by  the  edge  of  a  spoon,  the  portions 
do  not  readily  coalesce.  A  more  accurate  criterion,  however,  is  their  spécifie 
gravity,  which  should  be  1-S19  (35o  B.)  at  ordinary  températures,  and  1-261 
(30°  B.)  at  the  boiling  point  of  water.  W. 

MEL  DESPUMATUM.  U.  S.,  Dub.     Clarîfied  Honey. 

Take  of  Honey  any  quantity.  Melt  il  by  means'  of  a  water<batb,  and  then 
remove  the  scum."  tf.  S.,  Duo. 

Honey  by  the  beat  of  the  water-bath  becomes  so  âuid,  that  the  wlx  and 
other  lighler  impurities  which  it  eontains  rise  to  the  surface  and  may  be 
skimmed  ofT;  while  the  heavier  substances  which  may  hâve  been  acciden- 
tally  or  fraudulently  added,  such  as  sand  or  other  earlh,  sink  to  the  bottom. 

The  foUowing  method  of  clarifying  honey  is  practised  in  France.  Take 
of  white  honey  3000  parts  ;  water  750  parts  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  powdered 
and  washed,  06  parts.  Mix  them  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  boil  for  three 
minutes,  stirring  constanUy.  Then  add  96  parts  of  animal  charcoal  pre- 
viously  washed,  heated  to  redness,  powdered,  and  sifted,  and  boil  for  a  few 
minutes.  Lastly,  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beat  up  with  500  parts  of 
water,  and  bring  tlie  liquid  to  the  boiling  point,  Wilhdraw  the  vessel  from 
the  fire,  and,  after  the  mixture  has  cooled  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain  it  through 
flannel,  and  repeat  the  straining  lill  the  liquid  passes  perfectly  clear.  Should 
it  not  hâve  the  proper  consistence,  it  should  be  concentrated  sufficiently  by 
a  quick  boiling.  The  French  Codex  simply  directs  six  ponnds  of  white 
honey  to  be  heated  with  three  pounds  of  water,  skimmed,  concentrated  to 
30°  B.  while  boiling  hot,  and  then  strained  through  flannel. 

The  following  process  for  clarifying  common  honey  was  proposed  by  M. 
Borde,  and  approved  by  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  at  Paris.  Take  of  com- 
mon honey  5000  parts  ;  vegetable  charcoal,  in  powder,  320  parts  ;  animal 
charcoal,  in  powder,  160  parts;  nitric  acid  of  30°  or  32°  Baume  40  parts; 
water  320  parts.  Rub  the  two  kinds  of  charcoal,  in  a  porcelain  mortar, 
with  the  water  and  acid  ;  then  add  the  honey,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  tinned 
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pan.  Place  the  ressel  over  the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes  without  suflering  it  to  boil  ;  ihen  add  1600  parts  of  milk  in  which  the 
white  of  an  egg  bas  been  beaten,  and  boil  for  four  or  five  minotes.  Remove 
the  liquid  from  the  fire,  and  pass  it  through  a  strainer  in  a  warm  place, 
repeating  the  Btraining  if  the  first  portions  are  not  clear.  Of  the  nitric  acid 
employed  in  the  procesa,  a  portion  is  saturated  by  the  lime  of  the  animal 
charcoal,  and  the  remainder  unités  with  the  caseous  matler  of  the  raille,  «hich 
it  thus  causes  to  coagulate  ;  none  romains  in  the  honey.  (Dict.  De»  Drogua.) 

Honey  clarified  by  thèse  processes  is  as  clear  and  colourless  as  syrup 
made  with  sugar,  but  still  retains  a  peculiar  flavour.  It  is  less  disposed  to 
ferment  than  crude  honey,  and  is  said  not  to  be  so  liable  to  produce  griping 
pain  when  swallowed.  * 

Off,  Prep.  Confectio  Aromatica,  U.  S.;  Confectio  Opii,  U,  S.;  Confec- 
tio  Ross,  U.  S.,  Dub.;  Conserva  Ruts,  Dvb.;  Mel  Boracis,  Did).}  Mel 
Prsparalum,  U.S.;  Mel  Ros»,  U.S.,  DvA,}  Oxymel,  Z?Mi.;  Oxymel  Col- 
chici,  Dub.}  Oxymel  Scillœ,  U.  S.,  Dub.}  Pilulœ  Ferri  Carbonaiis,  U.  S.; 
Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata,  U.  S.  W. 

MEL  PRiEPARATUM.  U.S.    Prepared  Honey. 

"Take  of  Clarified  lltmey  half  a  pint}  Diluted  Alcohol  apitU;  Prepared 
Chalk  half  an  mince.  HaTing  mixed  the  Honey  and  Diluted  Alcohol,  add 
the  Prepared  Chalk,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  two  hours,  occasion- 
ally  stirring  it.  Then  heat  it  to  ebuUition,  filter,  and  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath  evaporate  the  clear  liquor,  so  that  when  cold  it  may  hâve  the  spécifie 
gravity  1-32."  U.  S. 

This  process  was  intended  to  prépare  honey,  so  as  to  fit  it  better  for 
addition  to  the  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  as  well  as  to  the  protiodide  and 
protochloride,  in  order  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  prepared 
chalk  neutralizes  any  acid  which  it  may  contain,  while  impurities  insoluble 
in  diluted  alcohol  are  left  behind,  and  the  honey  is  deprived  of  colour. 

Off.Prtp.  Liquor  Ferri  lodidi,  U.  S.  W. 

MEL  BORACIS.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Honey  of  Borax. 

"  Take  of  Borax,  in  powder,  a  drachm}  Honey  [Clarified  Honey,  Dtd>.'^ 
tm  ounce.     Mix  them."  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 

This  préparation  might  well  be  left  to  extemporaneous  prescription.  It  is 
med  in  aphthous  ulcérations  of  the  mouth.  W. 

MEL  ROS^.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.    Honey  of  Roses. 

"Take  of  Red  Roses  two  ounces;  Clarified  Honey  two  pints;  Boiling 
Water  a/»n/  and  a  half.  Macerate  the  Roses  in  the  Water  for  two  hours, 
and  strain  ;  then  add  the  Honey,  and  evaporate  by  means  of  a  water-bath 
to  the  proper  consistence.  The  spécifie  gravity  of  the  Honey  of  Roses 
shouldbe  1-32."  CT.^. 

The  London  Collège  macérâtes /bur  ouncet  of  dried  red  roses  in  two  pints 
and  a  half  [Impérial  mea8ure3  ot  boiling  water  for  six  hours,  then  strains, 
adds  fve  pounds  of  honey,  and  évaporâtes  by  a  water-bath  to  the  proper 
consistence.  The  Edinburgh  Collège,  operating  upon  the  same  materials, 
in  the  same  quantities,  infuses  the  petals  for  six  hours  in  the  water,  strains 
with  expression,  allows  the  impurities  to  subside,  decants  the  clear  liquor, 
adds  the  honey,  and  évaporâtes  in  the  vapnnr-bath  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
removing  the  scnm  which  forma.  The  Dublin  process  corresponds  with  the 
London,  except  that  three  usine  pints  of  water  are  used  instead  of  two  and 
a  half  Impérial  pints,  and  the  scum  which  forms  during  the  eraporation  is 
directed  to  be  removed. 
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This  piepanlion  htm  the  flarour  of  the  rose  with  ils  slight  astringeiicj, 
and  forniR  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  gargleo  employed  in  inflammation  ànd 
niceration  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  W. 

OXYMEL.  Lond.,  Dub.     Oxymel 

"  Take  of  Honey  ten  pounds  ;  Acetic  Acid  a  pînt  and  a  half  [Impérial 
measurel.     Mix  the  Acid  with  the  Honey  previouBly  heated."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  takes  two  pound»  of  crude  honey,  and  a  pint  of  dis- 
tilled  vinegar  ;  and  boils  them  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  removing  the 
scom  as  it  rises. 

This  mixture  of  honey  and  vinegar  forma  a  pleasant  addition  to  gargles, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  vehicle  of  expectorant  medicines,  and  to  impart 
flavoor  to  drinks  in  fébrile  complaints.  If  it  be  prepared  according  to  the 
London  formula,  care  must  be  taken  to  employ  the  acetic  acid  of  the  strength 
directed  by  that  Collège.  W. 

OXYMEL  COLCHICI.  Dub.     Oxymel  of  Colchicum. 

"  Take  of  the  fresb  Bulb  of  Colchium,  eut  into  thin  slices,  an  ottnee; 
Distilled  Vinegar  a  pint;  Glarifîed  Honey  Ueo  pounds.  Macerate  the 
Colchicum  with  the  Vinegar,  in  a  glass  vessel,  for  forty-eight  hours.  Strain 
tb«  Uquor,  with  strong  expression,  irom  the  root,  and  add  the  Honey.  Lastly, 
boil  the  mixture,  frequently  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  spatula,  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  syrup."  Dub. 

This  prepwation  is  seldom  used  in  this  conntry,  and  could  not  indeed  be 
oonveniendy  prepared,  according  to  the  above  directions,  as  we  hâve  not  the 
fresh  bulbs.  It  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  wine  of  colchicum,  by'which 
it  bas  been  snperseded.  The  dose  is  a  fluidrachm,  repeated  twice  a  day,  and 
gradually  increased  till  it  produces  the  desired  effeci.  W. 

OXYMEL  CUPRI  SUBACETATIS.  Dub.  Linimentum  ^Eru. 
oiNis.  Lond.     Oxymel  of  Subacetate  of  Copper. 

"  Take  of  Verdigris  in  powder  [Prepared  Subacetate  of  Copper,  2)«6.] 
an  oxmce;  Vinegar  [Distilled  Vinegar,  Dub."]  seven  fluidoimces  ;  Honey 
[Clarified  Honey,  Duh.'\  fourteen  minces.  Dissolve  the  Verdigris  in  the 
Vinegar,  and  strain  the  solution  through  linen  ;  then  gradually  add  the  Honey, 
and  boil  down  to  the  proper  consistence."  Lond.,  Dub. 

This  is  an  extemal  stimulant  and  escharotic,  and  was  formerly  called  mel 
JEgyptiacum.  It  is  employed  either  undiluted  or  mixed  with  some  mild 
eintment,  to  destroy  fungous  granulations,  or  to  repress  their  growth.  In  the 
klter  State,  it  is  a  useful  stimulant  to  flabby,  indolent,  and  iU-conditioned 
tilcera,aad,  largely  diluted  with  water,  has  been  used  as  a  gargle  in  venereal 
ulcérations  of  the  mouth  and  throat  It  is  sometimes  also  applied  undiluted 
to  tbose  nlcers  in  the  fauces  by  means  of  a  camers-hair  pencil.  W. 

OXYMEL  SCILLvE.  U.  S,  Lond,  Dub.     Oxymel  of  Squill. 

"  Take  of  Clarified  Honey  three  pounds  ;  Vinegar  of  Squill  two  pints. 
Mix  them,  and  evaporate  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  the  proper  consistence. 
The  spécifie  gravity  of  the  Oxymel  of  Squill  should  be  1-32."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  three  pounds  of  honey  and  a  pint  and  a  haif 
[Impérial  measure]  of  vinegar  of  squill  ;  the  Dublin,  three  pounds  of  clan- 
fied  honey  and  two  pints  of  vinegar  of  sqilill  ;  both  boil  in  a  glass  vessel, 
with  a  slow  fire,  to  the  proper  consistence. 

This  préparation  has  the  virtues  of  squill,  but  is  in  no  respect  superior 
to  the  syrup.  Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Ix>ndon  and 
Dublin  Collèges,  it  would  be  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  lieat.    It  is 
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chiefly  nsed  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic  catarrfa,  humoral  asthma,  hooping 
eough,  and  gener^iy  in  those  states  of  tbe  pulmonary  organa  in  which  tha 
bronchial  tabea  are  loaded  with  a  viscid  macus  of  difficult  expectoration. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fiuidrachms.  In  large  doses  it  is  emetic,  and 
as  such  may  sometimes  be  given  with  advantage  in  infantile  cronp  and 
catarrh.  W. 

MISTURiE. 
Mixtures. 

This  term  should  be  restricted,  in  the  langoage  of  pharmaey,  to  thoae 
préparations  in  which  insoluble  substances,  wbether  solid  or  liquid,  aie 
suspended  in  watery  fluids  by  the  intervention  of  gum  Arabie,  sugar,  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  or  other  viscid  matter.  When  the  suspended  sat»tance  is  of 
an  oleaginous  nature,  the  mixture  is  sometimes  called  an  anultion.  llie 
object  of  thèse  préparations  is  usually  to  facilitate  the  administration,  to 
conceal  the  tasle,  or  to  obviate  the  nauseating  effects  of  nnpleasant  medi- 
cines;  and  their  perfection  dépends  opon  the  intimacy  with  which  the  in- 
gredients  are  blended.  Some  skill  and  care  are  requisite  for  the  production 
of  a  uniform  and  perfect  mixture.  As  a  gênerai  ruie,  the  body  to  be  sus- 
pended  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  trituration  with  the  substance  io- 
tended  to  act  as  the  intermedium,  before  the  watery  vehide  is  added.  In 
the  case  of  the  liquid  balsaras  and  oils,  if  gum  Arabie  be  employed  as  the 
intermedium,  it  should  be  previously  brought  to  the  state  of  mucilage  of 
the  consistence  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia.  The  white  of  e^ 
is  frequently  ordered  by  physicians  as  the  suspending  substance  ;  but  it  is 
inferior  for  this  pnrpose  to  the  yolk,  or  to  gum  Arabie.  When  the  white 
is  used  it  should  be  well  beaten,  and  incorporated  with  the  oleaginous  or 
balsamic  substance  before  the  water  is  added.*  Mixtures  are  generally  the 
objecta  of  extemporaneous  prescription  ;  but  a  few  hâve  been  deemed  of 
sufiicient  importance  to  merit  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopœias.  They  should 
be  prepared  only  when  wanted  for  use.  W. 

MISTURA  ACACI.Si.  Ed.  Emulsio  Arabica.  Dub.  Gum 
Jirabic  Mixture.     Oum  Arabie  Emulsion. 

"  Take  of  Mucilage  [of  Gum  Arabie]  three  Jhddounces  ;  Sweet  Almonds 
one  ounce  and  two  drachmt  ;  Pure  Sugar  five  drachms  ;  Water  two  pinti 
[Impérial  measure].  Sieep  the  Almonds  in  bot  water  and  peel  them  ;  beat 
them  to  a  smooth  pulp  in  an  earthenware  or  marble  mortar,  firat  with  the 
Sugar,  and  then  with  tlie  Mucilage  ;  add  the  Water  gradually,  stirring  oon- 
stantly,  then  strain  through  linen  or  calieo."  Ed. 

"Take  of  Gum  Arabie,  in  powder,  two  drachmt}  Sweet  Almonds, 
blanched,  Refined  Sugar,  each,  halfan  ounce;  Water  a  pint.  Dissolve  the 
Gum  in  thft  heated  Water,  and  when  the  solution  is  almost  cold,  gradually 
pour  it  upon  the  Almonds,  previously  well  beaten  with  the  Su^ar,  triturating 
at  the  same  time  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion  ;  then  strain."  Ihâ. 

Used  as  a  demulcent  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces,  or  as  a  vehicle 
for  various  medicines  in  inâammatory  affections  of  the  bronchial,  alimentary, 
and  urinary  mucous  membranes.  W. 

*  For  some  good  practical  observationi  opon  the  préparation  of  mixtures,  (fae  reader 
is  rererred  lo  a  communioation  pobliahecl  in  tlie  Journal  of  tlie  Philadetphia  Collège  of 
Pfaarmacy,  vol.  iv.  p.  11,  by  W.  HodgaoD,  Jan. 
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MISTURA  AMMONIACI.  U.  &,  Lond.,  Dub.  ammoniac  Mioh 
ture.  , 

"  Tak«  of  Ammoniac  two  draehmt  ;  Water  ka^  a  pint.  Rab  the  Am< 
moniac  with  the  Water  gradually  added,  until  they  are  thoroughljr  mixed." 
U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takesyîwe  draehms  of  ammoniac,  and  a  pint  [Impé- 
rial measurel  of  water,  and  proceedt  aa  above.  The  ûubHn  Collège  directs 
a  draekm  of  ammoniac  to  be  nibbed  with  eigkt  fluidounee»  of  pennyroyal 
water,  and  the  mixture  to  be  strained  throagh  linen. 

In  tbis  mixture  the  insoluble  part  of  the  ammoniac  is  suspended  by  means 
of  the  gum,  imparting  a  railky  appearance  to  the  préparation,  which,  from 
this  circomstancc,  wa«  formerly  called  lac  ammonian  or  miUc  of  ammoniac, 
The  greater  portion  of  the  resin  subsides  tipon  standing.  The  mixture  is 
shghtly  cordied  by  acids.     The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls. 

W. 

MISTURA  AMYGDALE.  U.  S.,  Lond.  Mistura  Amygda- 
LARUM.  Ed.,  Dub.    Almond  Mixture.    Almond  Emulsion. 

"  Take  of  Sweet  Almonds  half  anouncef  Gum  Arabie,  in  powder,  half 
a  drachm  ;  Sugar  two  draehms  ;  Dislilled  Water  eight  Jîuidounces.  Mace- 
rate  the  Almonds  in  water,  and,  having  removed  their  external  coat,  beat 
them  with  the  Gum  Arabie  and  Sugar,  in  a  marble  mortar,  till  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed  ;  then  rub  the  mixture  with  the  Dislilled  Water  gradually 
added,  and  strain."  U,  S. 

"  Take  of  Âlmond  Confection  two  ounces  and  a  half;  Distilled  Water  a 
pint  [Impérial  measnre].  To  the  Almond  Confection,  while  rubbing  it, 
gradually  add  the  Water,  till  they  ar«  mixed  ;  then  strain  through  linen." 

"  Take  of  Conserve  of  Almonds  two  ounces  ;  Water  two  pint*  [Imp. 
measure].  Add  the  Water  gradually  to  the  Confection,  tritnrating  constantly; 
and  then  strain  through  linen  or  calico.  Or, 

"  Take  of  Sweet  Almonds  one  ounce  and  two  draehms  ;  Pure  Sugar  Jive 
draehms;  Mucilage  half  a  fhcidounce ;  Water  two  /«nia  [Imp.  measure]. 
Sieep  the  Almonds  in  hot  water  and  peel  them  ;  and  proceed  as  for  the 
Mistura  Acaciae."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Sweet  Almonds,  blanched,  an  ounee  and  a  half;  Bitter  Almonds 
tum  seruples;  Refined  Sugar  half  an  ounee  ;  Water  two  pints  and  a  ludf. 
Triturate  the  Almonds  with  the  Sugar,  adding  the  Water  by  degrees,  and 
strain."  Dub. 

Of  the  above  modes  of  preparing  the  almond  emulsion,  we  prefer  that 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  which  was  very  properly  substituted,  in  the 
last  édition  of  that  work,  for  the  mixture  made  with  almond  confection 
directed  in  the  previous  édition.  This  confection  very  speedily  spoils  if 
kept,  and  it  would  be  a  very  unnecessary  complication  of  the  process  to 
prépare  it  each  time  that  the  emulsion  might  be  wanted.  The  London  and 
fir»t  Edinburgh  processes  are,  therefore,  objectionable.  In  the  second  pro- 
cess  of  the  latter  Collège,  mucilage  is  employed  instead  of  powdered  gum 
Arabie,  which  is  préférable,  as  less  likely  to  hâve  undergone  change.  The 
Dublin  process  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  bitter  almonds,  which,  though 
in  too  small  proportion  for  médicinal  effect,  impart  a  flavour  which  is  not 
acceptable  to  ail  individuals,  and  should  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  pre- 
scriber.  The  préparations,  however,  of  the  différent  Pharmacopœias  are 
essentially  the  same.  The  gum  Arabie  in  thèse  formulée  is  introduced  not 
so  much  for  its  demulcent  properties  as  to  assist  in  the  suspension  of  the 
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tnaolable  ingrédients  of  the  almonds.  In  the  Mistora  Àcacis  above  de- 
scribed  it  is  the  prominent  ingrédient.  Tbe  same  formula  will  answer  for 
the  préparation  of  an  emuinon  of  bitter  almond»,  which  may  be  preferred 
to  the  présent  when  a  slight  influence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  desired. 

The  oleaginous  matter  of  tbe  almonds  is  snspended  in  the  water  by  means 
of  their  albumen,  gum,  and  sugar,  forming  a  miiky  emulsion.  When  the 
almonds  themselves  are  employed,  as  in  the  U.S.  process,  care  shonld  be 
taken  to  reduce  them  to  the  consisience  of  a  paste  previously  to  the  addition 
of  the  water  ;  and  with  each  successive  portion  of  fluid  a  uqiform  mixture 
should  be  formed  before  anoiher  portion  is  added.  Common  water,  when 
not  very  impure,  may  be  properly  substituted  for  the  distilled.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  sélect  the  almonds  perfectly  free  from  rancidity.  The 
mixture  is  not  permanent.  Upon  standing,  the  oil  rises  like  thick  cream  to 
the  surface,  and  the  séparation  is  eflected  more  quickly  by  beat,  alcohol,  and 
the  acids,  which  coagulate  the  albumen.  It  bas  a  close  analogy  to  milk  in 
chemical  relations  as  well  as  in  appearance.  The  préparation,  in  warm 
weather,  soon  becomes  sour,  and  unât  for  ose. 

The  almond  mixture  has  a  bland  teste,  and  may  be  used  as  an  agreeable, 
nutritive  demulcent  in  catarrhal  and  dysenterie  affections,  and  irritation  of 
the  urinary  passages.  To  be  of  service  it  must  be  freely  employed.  From 
two  to  eight  fluidonnces  may  be  taken  at  once.  It  is  occasionally  employed 
as  the  vehicle  of  less  agreeable  medicines  ;  but  should  not  be  used  in  con- 
nexion  with  any  considérable  quantity  of  tinctures,  acidulous  salts,  or  other 
substances  containing  an  excess  of  acid.  W. 

MISTURA  ASSAFŒTIDiE.  U.S.,  Lond.  Mistuka  Ass^fœ- 
TiDM.  Dub.    Assafetida  Mixture, 

"  Take  of  Assafetida  two  drachttis;  Water  hatf  a  pint.  Rub  the  Assa- 
fetida  with  the  Water  gradually  added,  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed." 
U.  S. 

The  JLondon  Collège  directs /!ve  drachnu  of  assafetida  and  a  pint  flmpe- 
rial  mea8ure3  of  water  ;  the  Dublin,  ont  drachm  of  assafetida  ana  eight 
fluidounces  of  pennyroyal  water. 

This  mixture,  from  its  whiteness  and  opacity,  is  frequently  called  lac  <uta- 
fœtidx,  or  mUk  of  assafetida.  It  is,  as  a  gênerai  rule,  the  best  form  for  the 
administration  of  this  antispasmodic,  being  less  stimulant  than  the  tincture, 
and  more  prompt  in  its  action  than  the  pill.  Its  excessively  disagreeable 
smell  and  taste  are,  however,  objections,  which  indoce  a  fréquent  préférence 
of  the  last-mentioned  préparation.  It  is  very  often  employed  as  an  enema. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  tables poonfuls  frequently  repeated.  From  two 
to  four  fluidounces  may  be  given  by  the  rectum.  W. 

MISTURA    CAMPHOR^    CUM    MAGNESIÂ.  £rf.,   Dub. 

Mixture  of  Camphor  toil/i  Magnesia. 

"  Take  of  Camphor  twelve  grains;  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  half  a  drackm$ 
Water  six  ouhces  [fluidounces^.  Triturate  the  Camphor  with  the  Magnesia, 
adding  the  Water  gradually,  and  mix."  Dub. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  ten  grains  of  camphor,  twenty'Jive  grains 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  'and  six  fluidounces  of  water,  and  proceeds  as 
above. 

This  diflfers  from  the  Aqua  Camphorse  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia,  in 
which,  though  the  camphor  is  dissolved  by  the  intervention  of  magnesia, 
the  latter  is  afterwards  separated  by  filtration.  In  the  above  mixture  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  retained  ;   and  an  anodyne,  antacid,  and  laxatire 
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dnragfat  is  formedi  which,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  given  with  advan- 
tage,  hardly  deserves  a  place  amoDg  the  officinal  préparations.  W. 

MISTURA  CASCARILL^  COMPOSITA.  Lond.  Compotind 
Mixture  of  Casearilla. 

"  Take  of  Infusion  of  Casearilla  seventem  fluîdounces;  Vinegar  of  Squill 
ajhàâoimee}  Compound  Tinclure  of  Camphor  two  'fluidounces.  ÂJix 
them."  Lond.  » 

Thia  mixture  combines  tonic,  expectorant,  and  anodyne  properties,  and  is 
nid  to  bave  been  employed  advantageously  inchronic  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion; but  it  wonld  bave  been  better  left  to  exiemporaneuus  prescription. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluidounces  twice  or  thrice  daily.  W. 

MISTURA  CREASOTI.  Ed.     Créosote  Mixture. 

"Take  of  Creasote  and  Âcetic  Âcid,  of  each,  Hxteen  mininu f  Com- 
ponnd  Spirit  of  Juniper  and  Syrup,  of  each,  one  ^uidotmce}  Waier  four- 
itmfliâaotmees.  Mix  the  Creasote  with  the  Acid,  tben  gradually  the  Water, 
and  lastly  the  Syrup  and  Spirit."  Ed. 

The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  a  fluidounce  containing  a  minim  of  creasote. 

MISTURA  CRET^.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Chalk  Mixture. 

"  Take  of  Prepared  Chalk  half  an  ounce;  Sugar  [refined],  Gum  Arabie 
inpowder,  each,  two  drachms;  Cinnamon  Water,  Water,  Sich,  four  Jhcid' 
otmces.    Rub  them  togeiher  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  orders  half  an  ounce  of  prepared  chalk,  three 
drachme  of  sugar,  a/luidounce  and  a  half  of  mixture  (mucilage)  of  gam 
Arabie,  and  etghteen  fluidouncet  of  cinnamon  water  ;  the  Dublin  Collège, 
half  an  ounce  of  prepared  chalk,  three  drachme  of  refined  sugar,  an  ounce 
of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabie,  and  a  pint  of  water.  The  Edinburgh  Cottege 
takes  ten  drachme  of  prepared  chalk, ^ve  drachme  of  pure  sugar,  three  Jmd- 
omces  of  mucilage  of  gom  Arabie,  two  ounces  (fluidounces)  of  spirit  of 
cinnamon,  and  two  Impericd  pinte  of  water;  rubs  the  chalk,  mucilage,  and 
tagar  together,  and  then  adds  gradually  the  water  and  spirit  of  ciiinamon. 

This  mixture  is  a  convenient  form  for  administering  chalk,  and  is  much 
employed  in  looseness  of  the  bowels  accompanied  with  acidity.  Laudanum 
and  kino  or  catechu  are  very  often  added  to  increase  its  astringency.  The 
dose  is  a  tablespoonful  frequently  repeated.  W. 

MISTURA  FERRI  AROMATICA.  Dub.  Jlromatic  Mixture 
of  Iran. 

"  Take  of  Crown  Bark,  in  coarse  powder,  an  diinee  ;  Colambo  Root, 
sliced,  three  drachme;  Cloves,  bruised,  two  drachme }  Iron  filings  half  an 
maux.  Digest  for  three  days  in  a  close  vessel,  with  occasional  agitation, 
with  snch  a  quantity  of  Peppermint  Water  as  will  yield  a  mixture  of  twelve 
ouneee  after  filtration  ;  then  add,  of  Compound  Tincture  of  Gardamom  three 
ounces;  Tincture  of  Orange  Peel  three  drachme."  Dub. 

This  is  an  aromatic  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  and  colambo;  and  has  not 
the  slightest  claim  to  the  title  given  it  in  the  Pbarmacopœia  ;  as  it  containa 
bot  a  very  small  proportion  of  iron,  and  that  in  a  state  of  solution,  not  of 
mixture.  In  conséquence  of  the  action  of  some  of  the  vegetable  principles 
npon  the  filings,  enongh  of  the  métal  is  taken  np  to  impart  a  greenish-black 
colour  to  the  liqnor  ;  but  the  quantity  is  not  appréciable,  as  the  filings  seem 
to  be  scarcely  diminished  by  the  process.  The  préparation  may  be  given 
as  a  tonic  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidounces.  W. 
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MISTURA  FERRI  COMPOSITA.  U.S.,  Lond,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Compound  Mixture  of  Iron. 

"Take  of  Myrrh,  a  draehmf  Carbonate  of  Potassa  twtniy-Jive  grmru; 
Rose  Water  seven  fluxdounee»  and  a  Juilfs  Sulpbate  of  IroD,  in  powder,  a 
tcrtqtU}  Spini  o(  Laveniier  half  a  Jluidotmce }  Sugar  [[refiaed]  a  drachm. 
Rub  the  Myrrh  with  the  Rose  Water  gradually  added  ;  then  mix  wiih  thèse 
the  Spirit  of  Lavender,  Sugar,  and  Carbonate  of  Potassa,  and  lastly,  tbe 
Sulphate  of  Iron.  Pour  the  mixture  immediately  into  a  glass  bottle,  which 
is  to  be  well  stopped."  U.  S. 

*'  Take  of  Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  a 
drachm;  Rose  Water  et^m««n ^uiiounce*  [Impérial  measure^;  Sulphate  of 
Iron,  in  pow<|er,  two  acruples  and  a  half;  Spirit  of  Nutraeg  a  flinilounce ; 
Sugar  two  drachrm.  Rub  the  Myrrh  with  the  Spirit  of  Nntmeg  and  CarbcH 
nate  of  Potassa;  and  to  thèse,  while  rubbing,  add  first  the  Rose  Water  with 
the  Sugar,  and  then  the  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Put  the  mixture  immediately  into 
a  saitable  glass  ressel,  and  stop  it."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  process  ditlers  from  tbe  London  only  in  using  the  myrrh 
braised,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  coarse  powder.  The  Dublin  Collège 
takes  a  drachm  of  myrrh,  twenty-Jive  graint  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  teven 
otmees  and  a  kalf  of  rose-water,  a  temple  of  sulphate  of  iron,  half  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  nutmeg,  and  a  drachm  of  refîned  sugar  ;  and  proceeds  as 
directed  by  the  London  Collège. 

This  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  the  eelebrated  tonic  or  antihectic  myrrh 
mixture  of  Dr.  GrifGth.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate 
of  potassa,  witli  the  production  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  pro- 
toxide  of  iron  ;  while  the  excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  forms  a  saponaceoas 
compound  with  the  myrrh.  The  mixturç  is  at  first  of  a  greenish  colour,  which 
it  loees  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  in  conséquence  of  the  conversion  of  the  pro- 
toxide  of  iron  of  the  carbonate  into  the  red  or  sesquioxide.  It  may,  however. 
be  kept  for  some  time  without  change,  if  the  vestel  in  which  it  is  contained 
be  well  closed  ;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  prépare  it  only  when  it  is  wanted  for 
use.  The  sugar  contained  in  it  probably  oontributes  somewhat  to  retard 
the  further  oxidation  of  the  protozide  of  iron,  and  if  considerably  increased 
in  amouDt  would  act  still  more  efficiently.  The  finest  pièces  of  myrrh  in 
lump  should  be  selected,  and  rabbed  down  for  the  occasion  with  a  little  of  the 
rose  water;  as  the  powdered  myrrh  of  the  shops  is  often  impure,  and  does 
not  make  a  good  mixture. 

This  mixture  is  a  good  tonic  in  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  especiàlly 
when  attended  with  dérangement  of  the  menstmal  fonction.  Henoe  it  is 
used  with  advantage  in  chlorosis  and  hysterical  affections,  It  is  also  mueh 
employed  in  the  hectic  fever  of  phthisis  and  chronic  catarrh.  It  is  eontra- 
indicated  by  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  gastrio  mucons  membrane. 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidennees  two  or  three  times  a  day.  W. 

MISTURA  GENTIANE  COMPOSITA.  ZonA  Compound 
Mixture  of  Gentian. 

*'  Take  of  Compound  Infusion  of  Gentian  twtlveftuidoxmce»;  Compound 
Infusion  of  Senna  six  Jhddounces;  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom  two 
fiuidmmces.    Mix  tbem."  Lond. 

We  can  discover  no  propriety  in  making  such  formulas  as  the  above  offi- 
cinal. Nuraerous  combinations  prescribed  every  day  by  physicians  are  quite 
as  much  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  is  ooe  or  two 
fluidounces.  W. 
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MISTURA  GUAIACI.  Lond.,  Ed.    Guaiae  Mixture, 

"Take  of  Guaiacam  Resin  three  drackm»;  Sugar  half  an  otmce;  Mix- 
ture of  Gum  Arabie  htdf  afiuidounet}  Cionamon  Water  râneteen  fluid- 
mmeea.  Rub  the  Gaaiacum  Resin  with  the  Sugar,  then  with  the  Mixtare 
of  Gam  Arabie,  and  to  thèse,  while  rabbing,  add  gradaally  the  Cinnamon 
Water."  Lmd. 

The  Edmburgh  process  différa  ooljr  in  nsiog  an  additional  halffluid- 
ounee  of  cinnamon  water. 

From  one  to  three  tableapoonfuU  of  this  mixture  may  be  g^ven  for  a  dose, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  more  freqaently.  W. 

MISTURA  MOSCHI.  Lond.     Musk  Mixture. 

"Taice  of  Musk,  Gum  Arabie  in  powder,  Sugar,  each,  three  drachma; 
Rose  Water  a  pint  [Impérial  measarel.  Rub  the  Musk  with  the  Sugar, 
then  with  the  Gum,  adding  gradually  the  Rose  Water."  Lond. 

The  musk  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  with  the  gum  and  sugar  before 
tbe  addition  of  the  water.  The  mixture  will  be  more  permanent  if  made 
with  twice  the  quantity  of  gum  directed.     The  dose  is  a  fluidounce.     W. 

MISTURA  SCAMMONII.  Ed.    Scammony  Mixture. 

"Take  of  Resin  of  Scammony  teven  grcAns;  unskimmed  Milk  three 
Jhndounce».  Triturate  the  Resin  with  a  little  of  the  Milk,  and  gradually 
with  the  rest  of  it  tili  a  nniform  emnlsion  is  formed."  Ed. 

This  Edinbnrgh  officinal  is  an  imitation  of  a  mixture  recommended  by 
Planche.  The  resin  of  scammony  mixes  admirably  with  the  rehicle,  and 
forms  an  emnlsion  scareely  distingnishable  in  appearance  or  taste  from  rich 
milk.  Of  course,  it  should  be  prepared  only  when  wanted  for  immédiate 
ose.    The  whole  i^  to  be  taken  for  a  dose.  W.^ 

MISTURA  SPIRITÛS  VINI  GALLICI.  Lond.  Brandy  Mix- 
ture. 

"Take  of  Brandy,  Cinnamon  Water,  each,  four ^uidounces }  the  yolks  of 
two  Eggs;  Sugar  frefined^  lioff  an  ouncc}  OU  of  Cinnamon  two  minims. 
Mix  them."  Lonai 

A  stimulant  and  nutritive  draught,  applicable  to  the  sinking  stage  of  low 
forms  of  fever,  but  scareely  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopœia.    W. 

MORPHIA. 

Préparations  of  Morphia. 

MORPHIA.  U.S.,  Lond.    Morphia. 

"  Take  of  Opium,  sliced,  a  pound;  Distilled  Water,  Alcohol,  each,  a 
moment  quantity;  Solution  of  Ammonia  six  ftuidotmce».    Macerete  the 
Opium  with  four  pints  of  J)istilled  Water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and,  hav- 
ing  worked  it  with  tbe  hand,  digest  for  twenty-four  hours  and  strain.     In 
like  manner,  macerate  the  residue  twice  successively  with  Distilled  Water, 
and  strain.    Mix  the  infusions,  evaporate  to  six  pints,  and  filter  ;  then  add 
fint  five  pints  of  Alcohol,  and  afterwards  three  fiuidoartees  of  the  Solution 
<rf  Ammonia,  previonsly  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  Alcohol.     After  twenty- 
fonr  houra,  pour  in  the  remainder  of  the  Solution  of  Ammonia,  mixed,  aa 
before,  with  half  a  pint  of  Alcohol;  and  set  the  liquor  asjde  for  twenty-four 
hours,  that  crysuls  may  form.     To  purify  thèse,  boil  them  with  two  pinte 
of  Alcohol  till  they  are  dissolved,  filter  the  solution,  while  hot,  thnwgh 
Animal  Cbarcoal,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystalUze."   U.  S. 
88 
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"Take  of  HjrdrocUorato  [Mimatel  of  Morphh  an  otmee$  Solution  of 
kmToonii  Jbaefluidradtm*  s  Uisiilied  Witer  a  pini  [Impérial  mesaure].  To 
the  Solution  of  Ammonia,  wiih  aa  ounee  of  Distilled  Water,  add  the  Hydra- 
chlorate  of  Morphia  previoudy  dissolved  ia  a  pint  of  the  Water,  aliakiaf 
them  togather.  Waah  the  precipitaie  with  dislilied  water,  and  dry  it  with  a 
gentle  beat."  Loiid. 

The  London  proceaa  comiata  in  a  simple  décomposition  of  the  muriate  of 
morphia  by  means  of  ammonia,  wbich  takes  the  muriatic  acid  and  rentaios 
in  solution  as  muriate  of  ammonia,  wbile  the  morphia,  being  insoluble,  is 
deposited.  The  prooess  of  the  U.S.  Pbarmacopœia  will  be  better  undsr- 
stood  by  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  properties  and  chemical  relations 
of  the  substance  in  question. 

Morphia  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  small,  colourless,  shining 
crystals.    It  is  inodorous  and  bitter.     Ezposed  to  a  moderate  beat  it  Joses 
its  water  of  crystallization  and  the  crystalline  form,  becooiing  white  and 
opaque.    At  a  higher  température  it  melts,  forming  a  yellowish  liquid,  wbich 
becomes  white  and  crystalline  upon  cooling.    Heated  in  the  open  air  it  bunn 
with  a  bright  flame,  and  at  a  red  beat  is  wholly  dissipated.     It  is  insoluble 
or  nearly  so  in  cold  water,  soloble  in  rather  less  than  100  parts  of  water  at 
SIZ**,  slightly  solable  in  cold  alcohol.  and  freely  so  in  boiling  alcohol,  which 
deposiis  it  npon  cooling.     It  is  dissolved  also  by  the  fixed  and  volatile  oila, 
but  very  slightly  if  at  ail  by  ether.     Ils  solution  restoree  the  blue  oolour  of 
litrous  paper  reddened  by  acids,  and  lums  the  yellow  of  turmeric  to  brown. 
With  the  acids  it  forms  salis,  which  are  generally  soluble,  and  are  decom- 
posed  by  the  alkalies.     The  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  are  also  capable 
of  dissoWing  morphia,  which  is  precipitated  slowly  on  ezposore  to  the  sir, 
in  conséquence  of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.    Solution  of  ammonia 
has  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  solvent  power  ;  and  hence  the  necessity,  in 
precipitating  morphia  by  this  alkali,  not  to  employ  it  in  great  excess.    Mo^ 
phia  and  its  salts,  by  the  contact  of  nitric  acid,  assume  a  blood-red  colonr, 
which  ultimately  changes  to  yellow.    When  added  to  a  solution  of  iodic  acid, 
or  an  aci<iulou8  iodate,  they  redden  the  liquid  and  set  iodine  free.  {Sendltu.} 
They  assume  a  âne  blue  colour  with  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  and  the  ealts 
of  the  sesquioxide  ;  at  least  this  is  true  of  morphia,  its  acétate  and  oxalaie; 
and  the  same  efTect  will  be  produœd  by  the  other  salts,  if  previously  decom- 
posed  by  an  alkali.     Water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  added  in  large  quantiiy  to 
the  blue  compound  formed,  destroy  its  colour.    According  to  Pelletier,  how- 
ever,  there  occasionally  exists  in  opium  a  principle  which  he  called  pseudomo^ 
phia,  which  becomes  red  under  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  changes  the  salis 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron  blue,  and  yet  is  destitute  of  poisonous  properties;  so 
that  the  occurrence  of  thèse  phenomena,  in  any  medico-legal  oase,  csaaot  be 
considered  as  certain  évidence  of  the  présence  of  morphia.  (See  ^m.  JouTtu 
ûf  Pharm.,  viii.  T7.)    The  terehloride  of  gold  précipitâtes  morphia  ùnt 
yellow,  then  bluish,  and  lastly  violet.  {Laroequf  and  T^ibierge.    Moiphia 
is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  potassa  or  soda,  and  redissolved  by  an 
exeess  of  the  alkali.     Infusions  of  galle  and  other  vegetable  aubatances  eon- 
taining  tannic  acid  precipitate  morphia  in  the  stale  of  a  tannate,  ^'''p^^ 
•olnble  in  acetic  aeid  ;  but,  aceoidingto  Dublanc,  the  alkali  is  not  preeipilaM 
by  pore  gallic  acid.     If  ammonia  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  the  sohitioasof 
«hlorioe  and  morphia,  a  dark-brown  oolour  is  produced,  which  is  detirofW 
by  a  farther  addition  of  chlorine.    l'he  proportion  of  the  ingrédients  of  ■a*'' 
phia  is  somewhat  differendy  given  by  différent  writers.     Aoaording  te  t'" 
moat  récent  authorities,  anhydroos  morphia  coneists  of  ose  eqtirv.  of  b'""^ 
gen  14,  thirty-five  of  carbon  310,  twenty  of  bydrogen  SO,  and  six  of  oxyg* 
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48,°>892,  to  whieh  in  the  cryitals  are  added  two  eqs.  of  watet  18,  or  abont 
S'S  per  cent 

Varioua  proeames  for  praparing  raorpbia  hâve  been  employed.  In  moat 
of  them  the  morphia  is  extraetsd  from  opram  by  macération  with  water 
either  pure  or  acidulated,  is  dien  preoipitated  by  ammonia,  and  afterwards 
purified  by  the  aganey  of  alcohol,  or  by  repaated  solution  in  a  dilate  acid 
and  précipitation.  Acoording  to  another  plan,  the  morphia  is  removed  from 
the  infusion  of  opiam  by  meana  of  double  décomposition,  and  obtained  firat 
in  the  form  of  a  muriate,  from  which  die  alkali  is  separated  by  solution  and 
piecipitation.  The  former  of  thèse  modes  of  proceediog  will  be  noticed 
hère,  the  latter  under  the  head  of  muriate  of  morphia. 

Sertiirner,  the  discoverer  of  morphia,  made  an  infusion  of  opium  in  dis- 
tilled  water,  precipitated  the  morphia  by  ammonia  in  exeess,  dissolved  the 
preeipitate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  preoipitated  anew  by  ammonia,  and  puri- 
fied by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  orystallization. 

The  process  adopted  in  the  French  Codex  is  a  modification  of  that  of 
Sertamer.  It  is  as  follows.  "Take  of  opium  1000  parts,  solution  of  am- 
monia a  snflicient  quantity.  Exhaust  the  opium,  by  means  of  cold  water, 
of  ail  its  parts  aoluble  in  this  menstruum.  For  this  pnrpose,  it  is  sufficient 
to  treat  the  opinro,  four  times  consecntively,  with  ten  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  the  drag,  provided  care  be  taken  to  macerate  the  opium  for  some  hours, 
»d  to  work  it  with  the  hands.  Filter  the  liquors,  and  evaporate  them  to  a 
quarter  of  their  volume.  Then  add  suffioient  ammonia  to  render  the  liqnor 
very  sensibly  alkaline.  Boil  for  some  minutes,  always  maintaining  a  slight 
exoess  of  ammonia.  Upon  cooling,  the  morphia,  impure  and  mnch  co- 
kmred,  will  be  precipitated  in  granular  crystals,  which  are  to  be  washed 
with  cold  water.  Reduce  this  coloured  morphia  to  powder,  macerate  it  for 
twelve  hours  in  alcohol  of  24°  Cartier  (sp.  gr.  abont  0-900)  ;  then  decant  the 
alcoholic  liquid  ;  dissolve  the  residuary  morphia,  already  in  great  measure 
deprived  of  colour  by  the  cold  alcohol,  in  boiling  alcohol  of  83°  Cartier 

isp.gr.  about  0-850);  add  to  the  solution  a  little  animal  oharcoal,  and  filter. 
Ipon  cooling,  the  morphia  crystallizes  in  colourless  needies.  In  this  state 
the  morphia  always  retains  some  narcotina,  to  free  it  from  which,  boil  it 
with  sulphuric  ether  in  a  matrass  with  a  long  neck  sormounted  by  a  refrige- 
i«tor." 

The  process  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia  is  an  improvement  npon  the 
dmve,  and  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Staples,  pub- 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Collège  of  Pharmacy,  Vol.  I.  p. 
15.  Without  repeating  a  description  of  the  process,  we  shall  make  such 
remarks  upon  its  several  steps,  as  appear  to  us  likely  to  be  of  practical  ad- 
▼antage.  The  employment  of  water  as  the  solvent  is  justified  by  the 
almost  universel  praotice.  It  is  true  that  dilute  aeetic  acid  bas  sometimes 
been  employed,  and  Vogel  states  that  the  product  thos  obtained  is  much 
greater  than  when  water  alone  is  used.  But  when  the  opium  is  properly 
oomminuted,  either  by  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  when  dry,  or  by 
being  finely  sliced,'in  its  ordinary  state,  water  ^one  will  be  found  suffi- 
eiently  to  extract  the  morphia,  by  a  protracted  macération  or  digestion  in 
•uccessive  portions  of  water,  assisted  by  kneading,  as  directed  in  the  Phar- 
macopœia. The  aeids  bave  this  disadvantage,  that  they  dissolve  more  of 
die  narcotina  than  pure  water,  and  thus  render  the  nitimate  product  more 
impure  ;  for  the  narcotina  which  is  originally  taken  up  continues  associaied 
with  the  morphia  in  ail  the  subséquent  steps  of  the  process.  It  bas  been 
proposed  to  expose  the  opium  to  fermentation  with  water  and  yeast,  in 
•ider  to  faeilitate  the  extraction  of  the  morphia.    By  this  plan  M.  Blondeau 
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ancce«de<]  in  procaring  more  of  the  alkaline  principle  than  he  coold  obtaiR 
by  ihe  ordinary  mode  ;  and  his  resalts  were  con&rmed  by  the  experimenui 
of  MM.  Robiquet  and  Guiboort.  Accoiding  to  tbese  latler  chemisu,  no 
alcobol  18  produced  during  the  fermentation,  which  appears  to  «et  meiely  by 
diaengaging  the  morphia  from  the  combinations  in  whioh  it  naturally  exista, 
and  which  tend  to  counteract  the  solvent  power  of  the  menstruum.  Alco- 
bol waa  proposed  aa  the  solvent  by  M.  Guillermond,  but  is  liable  to  the 
objection  that  it  dissolves  alao  the  resin,  a  portion  of  which  is  afierwards 
precipitated  with  the  morphia  and  embarrasses  the  process.  Much  of  the 
resin,  however,  may  be  separated  by  distilltng  most  of  the  alcohol  from  the 
tincture,  and  then  adding  waler.  The  resin  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquor 
may  now  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aqneous  infusion.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  officinal  mode  of  extraction  will  probably  be  found  most 
satisfactory  ;  and  Mohr  states  that  opium  thus  exhausted  yields  no  more  mor- 
phia even  to  muriatic  acid  ;  but  he  recommends  that  each  macération  should 
be  followed  by  strong  expression.  The  solution  of  opium  having  been  pre- 
pared,  the  next  object  is  to  décompose  the  meconate  or  other  sait  of  morphia 
contained  in  it.  For  this  pnrpose  solution  of  ammonia  is  added,  which  seizes 
the  acid,  and  précipitâtes  the  vegetable  alkali  ;  but  much  colouring  matter  is 
thrown  dowD  along  with  the  latter,  occasioning  some  trouble  to  separate  it, 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  obviate  this  effect.  The  object  is  gained  by 
mixing  the  infusion  with  alcohol,  previously  to  the  addition  of  the  ammonia, 
and  by  employing  the  solution  of  ammonia  itself  in  connexion  with  alcohol, 
as  direoted  in  the  Pharmacopœia.  This  is  the  peculiarity  and  chief  merit  of 
the  process  of  Dr.  Staples.  By  the  présence  of  the  alcohol  in  ail  paris  of 
the  liquor,  the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  by  the 
ammonia,  and  the  morphia  is  thus  precipitated  in  a  much  purer  state.  The 
advantage  of  adding  the  ammonia  in  separate  portions  is,  that  the  morphia, 
being  thua  more  slowly  disengaged,  can  be  more  oompletely  deprived  of  its 
impurities  by  the  alcohol  of  the  mixture,  than  if  the  whole  were  liberated  at 
once.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  ammonia  be  not  in  great  excess  ; 
as  it  bas  the  property,  under  thèse  circumstances,  of  dissolving  the  morphia 
in  some  degree,  and  will  therefore  lessen  the  product,  while  waste  is  incurred 
by  ils  own  unnecessary  consumption.  Very  liltle  more  sbould  be  added 
than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid  présent.  The  solution  of  ammonia  of 
the  shops  is  oflen  much  below  the  officinal  standard,  and  this  should  always 
be  attended  to  in  the  process.  Alcohol  is  mixed  with  the  ammonia  before  it 
is  added,  in  order  that  every  particle  of  the  separated  morphia  may  corne  in 
contact  with  the  particles  of  this  fluid,  and  thus  bave  the  opportunity  of  being 
deprived  of  colouring  matter.  The  crystals  of  morpHia  obtained  by  this  first 
opération  hâve  a  light  yellowish  colour,  and  are  much  purer  than  when  no 
alcohol  is  added  to  the  infusion  before  the  précipitation  by  ammonia.  Ac- 
eording  to  Dr.  Staples,  opium  yields  from  10  to  12é  per  cent,  of  thèse  crys- 
tals. Their  purification  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  is  Ihe  concluding 
step  of  the  opération.  The  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  morphia  in  a 
crystalline  state  and  nearly  free  from  colour.  As  cold  alcohol  retains  a 
portion  of  the  morphia  in  solution,  it  should  not  be  emploj^ed  in  too  large 
a  quantity.  Alcohol  somewhat  reduced  by  water,  is  préférable  to  the 
highiy  rectified  spirit  ;  as  it  is  less  capable  of  holding  the  morphia  in  solu- 
tion when  cold.  It  is  suffioiently  strong  for  the  purpose  at  25°  Baume 
(sp.^.  0-9032).  The  impure  morphia  remaining  in  the  alcohol  may  be 
obtained  by  distilling  ofi*  the  latter,  and  when  sufficiently  aceumulated  may 
be  purilîed  by  a  separate  opération.  The  crystals  of  morphia  may  aiso  be 
purified  by  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  digestion  with  animal  charooal 
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dcprired  of  eartby  matter,  filtration,  and  précipitation  by  ammonia.  If 
alcohol  be  added  to  the  solution  previously  to  the  ammonia,  the  digfeation 
with  animal  cfaarcoal  may  Vh  dispensed  with,  as  ihe  alcohol  retains  the 
eoloariag  matter.  Morphia  prooured  in  this  way  always  contains  narcotina, 
from  which  it  n^ay  be  freed  by  ether,  as  dhrected  in  the  French  Codex  pro* 
oess,  or  in  some  of  the  modes  hereafter  to  be  indicated. 

Magnesia  was  employed  by  Robiquet,  instead  of  ammonia.  To  the  solu- 
tion  obtained  by  macerating  opium  in  water,  he  added  magnesia  in  the  pro- 
portion of  5  parts  to  100  of  the  opium  used  ;  coUected  the  precipitate  on  a 
filter;  and,  haring  washed  il  with  water  and  allowed  it  to  dry,  removed  it 
from  the  filter,  powdered  it,  and  digested  it  repeatedly  in  alcohol  of  22° 
Banmé,  until  this  liqaid  ceased  to  eztract  any  thing.  The  colouring  matter 
being  thus  removed,  the  residne  was  treated  with  successive  portions  a( 
boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolved  the  morphia,  and,  being  fiUered  and  allowed 
to  cool,  deposited  it  in  crystals.  The  mother  liquors  afforded  a  fresh  sup- 
ply  by  evaporation  at  a  low  temperatore.  If  still  coloured,  the  morphis 
was  pnrified  by  boiling  it  with  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal,  filtering  the 
liquid  wbile  hot,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize.  But  the  process  of  Robiqnet 
was  soon  abandoned,  as  it  was  found  to  occupy  more  time,  to  require  a 
greater  consumption  of  alcohol,  and  to  be  attended  with  a  greater  îoss  of 
morphia  in  conséquence  of  the  previous  washing,  than  the  processes  in 
which  ammonia  was  employed  as  the  précipitant. 

A  process  for  extracting  morphia  without  the  employment  of  alcohol  was 
devliied  by  MM.  Henry,  Jun.,  and  Plimon.  The  opium  was  exhausied  by 
water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid;  the  resulting  solution  was  sufficiently 
eoncentrated,  then  filtered,  and  decomposed  by  ammonia;  the  precipitate 
was  washed  and  treated  with  muriatic  acid  to  saturation  ;  and  the  muriatic 
solution  was  boiled  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the 
peint  of  crystallization.  The  crystals  of  muriate  of  morphia  thus  obtained 
were  pressed,  purified  by  repeaied  solution  and  crystallization,  and  finally 
decomposed  by  ammonia.  {Joum.  de  Chxm.  Med.,  Mars,  1828.) 

More  recendy,  Mohr  bas  proposed  a  process  founded  upon  the  solnbility 
of  morphia  in  water  mixed  with  lime,  whksb  he  recommends  highly  as  the 
ahortest  and  easiest  method  of  procuring  the  alkali,  without  the  use  of  alco- 
hol, and  without  the  possibility  of  contamination  from  narcotina.  Opium 
18  tbree  or  four  times  successively  macerated  with  three  parts  of  water,  and 
each  time  strongly  expressed.  'J'he  liquors  are  then  added  to  a  boiling  hot 
milk  of  lime,  containing  a  quantity  of  lime  equal  to  abont  a  sixth  or  a  quarter 
of  the  opium  used  ;  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  then 
atrained  through  linen,  and  the  residue  washed  with  boiling  water  and  ex- 
pressed. The  whole  of  the  narcotina  is  left  behind,  as  not  a  trace  of  it  can 
be  discovered  in  the  filtered  liquor.  The  liquor  thus  obtained  is  evaporated 
till  reduced  to  about  double  the  weight  of  the  opium,  then  quickly  filtered 
through  paper,  and  heated  to  ebullition.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  now  added 
to  it  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  16  of  the  opium  used  ;  and  the  morphia 
is  abundanUy  precipitated.  The  use  of  animal  charcoal  is  unnecessary  in 
the  process,  as  the  lime  acts  even  more  powerfully  as  a  decolorizing  agent. 
The  crystallized  morphia  obtained  is  somewhat  coloured,  but  may  be  ren- 
dered  quite  pure  by  solution  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  boiling  with  milk  of  lime, 
filtration,  and  précipitation  by  muriate  of  ammonia.  {Jînnal.  der  Pharm., 
XXXV.  1 19,  and  Am.  Joum.  ofPharm.,  xiti.  60.) 

Varions  olher  processes,  or  modifications  of  those  above  described,  hâve 
been  proposed  ;  but  for  the  préparation  of  small  quantities  of  morphia  by  the 
apotbecary,  none  are  probabiy  better  adapted  tban  thatof  the  U.S    Phar 
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macopœia,  unlem  indeed  the  plan  of  Mohr  ahould  be  found  to  eqaal  the 
représentations  in  iU  favour. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  morphia,  obitined  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
containa  a  considérable  proportion  of  narcotina.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
this  ingrédient  exercises  no  influence,  eitber  bénéficiai  or.  injurions,  upoB 
the  opération  of  the  morphia  ;  but  as  the  oontrary  has  been  snpposed,  various 
inethuds  hâve  been  eroployed  for  separating  it.  The  simplest  and  easiest 
is  to  submit  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  suiphuric  ether,  which  dissolves  the 
narcotina  and  leaves  the  morphia.  The  agency  of  acetic  acid  may  also 
be  resorled  to.  Distilled  vinegar,  or  diluted  aeetic  acid  of  the  same  strength, 
will  dissolve  the  morphia  and  leave  the  narcotina,  and  the  former  may  be 
recovered  from  the  acetic  solution  by  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonia. 
Anolher  mode  is  to  dissolve  the  mixed  bases  in  strong  acetic  acid  (of  7° 
Baume,  or  sp.  gr.  1-051 1,  for  example),  and  expose  the  solution  to  beat. 
The  narcotina  is  deposited,  and  the  morphia,  remaining  in  solution,  may  be 
precipitated  by  dilnting  the  liquid  and  adding  ammonia.  (See  Joum.  de 
Pharm.,  zvii.  p.  640.)  Wittstock  advises  one  of  the  following  méthode. 
Dissolve  the  impnre  morphia  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  to  the  point 
of  cryslallization,  and  strongly  express  the  crystals,  which  consist  solely  of 
the  mariate  of  morphia,  the  narcotina  being  retained  in  the  mother  waters  : 
— or,  saturate  the  muriatic  solution  with  common  sait,  which  will  render 
the  liquor  milky,  and  cause  the  narcotina  to  separate  after  some  days  ;  then 
precipitate  the  morphia  by  ammonia  :^-or,  pour  into  the  diluted  muriatic 
solution  a  weak  ley  of  canstic  potassa,  which,  if  in  slight  excess,  will  dis- 
solve the  morphia  at  the  moment  of  ils  séparation,  while  the  narcotina  is 
precipitated;  then  immediately  filter  the  liquor,  and  separate  the  morphia  by 
neutralizing  the  alkali.  If  the  potassa  be  in  considérable  excess  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  narcotina  is  redissolved.  {Berzeliiu,  Traité  de  Chimie.)  Mohr 
reeommends  lo  dissolve  the  morphia  in  dilute  muriatic  arid,  and  to  boit  the 
solution  with  lime,  which  throws  down  the  narcotina  and  holds  the  morphia 
dissolved.  The  liquid  being  filtered  yields  the  morphia  upon  the  addition  of 
sal  ammoniac,  {^nnal.  der  Pharm.,  xxv.  123.) 

The  proportion  of  pure  morphia  which  Turkey  opium  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing,  varies  from  nine  per  cent,  or  less,  lo  fourteen  per  cent,  according  to  the 
qnality  of  the  drug  ;  but  much  less  than  the  least  qnantity  mentioned  is  often 
obtained,  in  conséquence  of  the  incomplète  exhausiion  of  the  opium,  or  the 
loss  in  the  process  for  preparing  it. 

Médical  Propertiet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  morphia  is  the  chief, 
if  not  the  exclusive  narcotic  principle  of  opium,  from  which,  however,  it 
différa  somewhat  in  its  mode  ef  action.  Whether  the  différence  arises  from 
the  peculiar  state  of  combination  in  which  morphia  exista  in  opium,  or  from 
other  narcotic  principles  being  associated  with  it,  has  not  been  determined  ; 
but  the  former  would  seem  to  be  the  probable  cause,  from  the  circomstance 
that,  long  befnre  the  discovery  of  this  alkali,  préparations  of  opium  were 
habitually  used.  in  which  the  properties  of  the  medicine  were  somewhat 
similarly  moditîed  by  the  agencyof  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  other  vegetable 
acid.  In  conséquence  of  its  insolubility  in  water,  morphia  in  its  pure  state 
is  less  certain  in  its  effeots  than  some  of  its  saline  compoonds;  as  the  mode 
and  degree  0|f  its  action  must,  in  some  measure,  dépend  on  the  présence  or 
absence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  perhaps  on  ihe  peculiar  characler  of  the 
acid.  Its  salts  are  therefore  always  preferred.  The  acétate,  sulphaie,  and 
muriate  hâve  been  employed.  Between  thèse  there  is  a  great  similarity  of 
action,  and  what  may  be  said  of  one,  in  regard  lo  its  therapeutical  effects, 
will  equally  apply  to  the  others.    They  hâve  the  anodyne,  sopoiific,  and 
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diaphoretic  propertief  of  oprom  ;  bat  are  less  stimalant,  leia  disposed  to 
coiuiipate  the  boweU,  and  leas  apt  to  leave  behind  them  headaclie,  oausea, 
or  other  unpleasant  effect.  They  are  usually  abo  more  acceptable  to  the 
irritated  stomacb,  and  will  ofteo  be  retained,  w,hea  opium  or  ils-  tincture 
woold  be  rejected.  They  are  applicable  to  ail  cases  where  the  object  is  to 
relieve  paio,  quiet  resUessness,  promote  sleep,  or  allay  nervous  irritation  in 
any  shape;  but  are  less  efficient  than  opium  in  the  suppression  of  morbid 
dischargea,  and  as  stimulants  in  low  forms  of  diseaae.  We  hâve  found  them 
especialiy  useful  in  the  mania  arising  from  intempérance.  A  great  ad«antage 
which  tliey  possess  is  the  convenience  of  their  external  application  to 
blistered  surfaces,  and  the  ceriainty  of  their  efiects  when  thus  applied.  In 
cases  which  do  not  admit  of  the  iulernal  use  of  opium  or  its  préparations, 
the  acétate  or  sulphaie  of  morphia,  sprinkled,  in  triple  the  ordinary  dose, 
upon  a  blistered  surface  denuded  of  the  cuticle,  will  be  found  to  exercise 
upon  the  System  ail  the  influence  it  is  capable  of  exerting  when  taken  into 
the  stomach.  Applied  in  this  manner,  thèse  salts  are  peculiarly  useful  in 
relieving  violent  neuralgic  pains,  and  controlling  obstinate  sicknesa  of  the 
stomacb.  When  intended  to  act  on  the  syatem  through  the  médium  of  the 
skin,  they  should  be  applied  preferably  to  the  epigaslrium  ;  when  to  act 
locally,  as  near  the  affected  part  as  possible.  When  given  in  doses  nearly,  but 
BOt  quite  sufficient  to  prodnce  sleep,  they  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  very  trouble- 
some  condition  of  the  brain,  amounting  almost  to  delirium  ;  but  this  always 
subsides  spontaneously,  or  vanishes  immediately  upon  the  increase  of  the 
dose. 

In  over-doses,  morphia  and  its  salts  produce  the  symptoms  of  narcotie 
poisons,  thoagh  not  perhaps  in  the  same  degree  with  a  quantity  of  opium, 
équivalent  in  anodyne  effect.  The  toxicological  treatment  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  laudanum.  (See  Opium.) 

As  the  proportion  of  acid  necessary  to  neutralize  morphia  is  very  small, 
the  dose  of  the  alkali  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  salts.  One-sixth  of  a  grain 
may  be  considered  équivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium  of  the  médium  strenetb. 

'  Off".  Prep.  MorphiiB  Acelas,  O.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Morphiee  Murias,  (7.  S.f 
Morphiœ  Sulphas,  V.  S.  W. 

MORPHIiE  ACETAS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.    Jicetatt  of  Morphia. 

"  Take  of  Morphia,  in  powder,  freed  from  narcotina  by  boiling  with 
Sulphuric  Ether,  an  ounee;  Distilled  Water  halfapint}  Acetic  Acid  a  suffi- 
cient quanlily.  Mix  the  Morphia  with  the  Water  ;  then  carefully  drop  in 
the  Acid,  constandy  stirring,  until  the  Morphia  is  saturated  and  dissolved. 
Evaporate  the  solution,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence.  of 
syrup.  Lastly,  dry  the  Acétate  with  a  gentle  beat,  and  rub  it  into  powder." 
U.S. 

"  Take  of  Morphia  six  drachms;  Acetic  Acid  three  fluidrachms;  Dis- 
tilled Waler  four  jfluidounces.  Mix  the  Acid  with  the  Water,  and  pour  the 
mixture  upon  the  Morphia  to  saturation.  Evaporate  the  solution  with  a 
genUe  beat,  so  that  crystals  may  form."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Muriate  of  Morphia  anv  eonvenient  quantity.  Dissolve  it  in 
fourteen  times  its  weight  of  warm  W^ter,  and  when  the  solution  is  cool  add 
Aqua  Ammonise  gradually  and  wiih  constant  a|ti(ation  until  there  is  a  perma- 
nent but  faint  odour  of  ammonia  in  the  fluid.  CoUect  the  precipitate  on  a 
calico  filter,  wash  it  moderately  with  cold  water,  and  dissolve  it  by  means 
of  a  slight  excess  of  Pyroligneous  Acid  [acetic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*0343  in  twelve 
parla  of  warm  Water  for  fvery  part  of  Muriate  of  Morphia  that  was  used. 
Coucentrate  the  solution  over  the  vapour-bath  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 
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Drain  and  sqaeeza  the  crystals,  and  dry  them  with  a  gentle  beat  Mor» 
Acétate  of  Morphia  may  be  obtained  on  concentratinz  the  motber  liquor." 
Ed. 

In  ail  thèse  processes,  morphia  is  saturated  with  acetic  acid  ;  in  the  first 
two  it  is  taken  already  prepared,  in  the  last  it  is  procured  by  the  deeompoai- 
tion  of  the  muriate  by  means  of  ammonis.  Acetic  acid  is  employed  is 
préférence  to  vinegar  for  satnrating  the  morphia,  beeaase  it  can  leave  no 
unpurity  in  the  resulting  sait.  The  solution  of  the  morphia  in  the  water  i> 
an  indication  that  it  is  saturated.  A  small  ezcesa  of  acid  is  attended  with  no 
inconvenience,  as  it  is  subsequently  driven  off  by  the  heat.  Gare  is  reqnisite 
BOt  to  employ  too  great  a  heat  in  the  evaporation,  as  the  acétate  is  readily  de- 
composed,  a  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  escaping,  and  leaving  an  équivalent 
portion  of  uncombined  morphia.  With  attention  to  arrest  the  evaporation  at 
a  certain  point,  the  acétate  may  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  crystals  ;  but  the 
erystallization  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  evaporation  to  dryness  is 
alôoost  nniversally  preferred.  Some  recommend  to  dissolve  the  morphia  in 
boiling  alcohol,  instead  of  suspending  it  in  water,  previously  to  the  addition 
of  the  acetic  acid.  A  less  heat  is  thus  required  in  the  evaporation,  and  im- 
purities  in  the  morphia  may  often  be  detected,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  insolable 
m  alcohol.  To  ascertain,  in  this  case,  whetfaer  the  morphia  is  saturated,  it 
k  neeessary  to  employ  litmus  paper,  the  blue  colour  of  which  should  not  be 
natored,  if  previously  reddened  by  an  acid.  If  the  morphia  nsed  in  pre- 
paring  the  acétate  contain  narcotina,  it  will  be  beat  to  employ  as  the  solvent 
distilled  vinegar,  or  diluted  acetic  acid  of  the  same  strength,  and  to  favour 
itB  solvent  power  by  the  application  of  heat.  Under  thèse  circumstanoes  it 
dissolves  only  the  morphia,  leaving  the  narcotina  nearly  or  quite  nntoncfaed. 
(8te  notice  by  ffiUiam  Éodgion,  Jun.,  in  the  Joum.  of  Ùu  Ffiil.  Col.  of 
Pharm.,  vol.  t.  p.  35.) 

Acétate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  slender  needies  nnited  in 
ftseicoU.  It  is  readily  disselved  by  water,  and  less  easily  by  alcohol.  As 
ordinarily  obtained,  bowever,  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  is  not  entirely 
•dable  in  water,  a  portion  of  it  being  uncombined  morphia.  To  render  it 
soloble,  ail  that  is  neeessary  is  to  add  a  little  distilled  vinegar. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  gives  the  foUowing  mode  of  testing  its  purity  : 
**  One  hnndred  measures  of  a  solution  of  ten  grains  in  half  a  fluidounce  of 
water  and  five  minims  of  acetic  acid,  heated  near  to  212°,  and  decomposed 
by  a  faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield  by  agitation  a  precipitate  which  in  24 
hoars  occupies  15-5  measures  of  the  liquid." 

From  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and  re> 
peated,  if  neeessary,  in  order  to  oblain  the  anodyne  and  soporific  effect  of  the 
medicine.  One-sixth  of  a  grain  is  about  équivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium. 
It  may  be  given  in  piU  or  solution.  It  is  frequently  employed  externalty, 
sprinkled  on  blistered  surfaces,  to  obtain  its  efiects  upon  the  System.    W. 

MORPHIiE  MURIAS.  U.S.,  Ed.  Mobphijb  Htdbochi,oras. 
Lond.     Muriate  of  Morphia.     Hydrochlorate  of  Morphia. 

"  Take  of  Morphia,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  Distilled  Water  ha^  a  pint; 
Muriatic  Acid  a  guffiàent  quantity.  Mix  the  Morphia  with  the  Water  ;  then 
earefnlly  drop  in  tne  Acid,  constantly  stirring,  till  the  Morphia  is  saturated 
and  dissolved.  Evaporate  the  solution  by  means  of  a  water-bath  so  that  it 
laay  crystallize  upon  cooling.    Dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper."  U.S. 

♦'Take  of  Opium,  sliced,  a  pound}  Crystals  of  Chloride  of  Lead  tieo 
otmces,  or  a  ntfficient  guantUy;  Purifîed  Animal  Charcoal  three  ounce» 
and  a  half;  dydrochloric  [Mariatic]  Acid,  Distilled  Water,  Solution  of 
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Ammonia,  each,  a  mffidmt  .quantity.  Macerate  the  Opinm,  for  thirty 
houra,  iafour  pirUi  [Impérial  measure^  of  Distilled  Water,  and  braise  itf 
theti  digMl  il  for  twenty  hours,  and  press  it.  Macerate  tlie  residue  a  secood 
aod  a  third  time  in  Water,  to  that  it  may  be  deprived  of  taste,  and  as  oflen 
braise  and  press  it.  Mix  the  liquors,  and  evaporate  them  with  a  beat  of 
140°  to  the  consistenee  of  syrop.  Then  add  three  pinte  of  Distilled  Water, 
and,  when  ail  the  dregs  hâve  subsided,  pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor.  To 
this  add  gradnally  two  oiinces  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  or  a  snfficient  qaantity, 
previoDsIy  dissolved  in  four  pints  of  boiling  Distilled  Water,  until  nothing 
more  is  thrown  down.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  wash  the  residue  freqaently 
with  Distilled  Water.  Then  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors,  as  before,  witb  » 
genile  beat,  and  set  them  aside  to  crystallize.  Press  the  crystals  in  a  linen 
cloth,  then  dissolve  them  in  a  pint  of  Distilled  Water,  and,  having  digested 
with  an  ounee  and  a  half  of  Animal  Gharcoal,  at  120°,  filter  the  solution. 
Finally,  having  washed  the  charcoal,  cautiously  evaporate  the  liquors,  m 
order  to  obtain  pure  crystals.  To  the  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  crystals 
fint  separaled,  add  a  pint  of  Water,  and  gradually  drop  in,  occasionally 
shaking,  snfficient  Solution  of  Ammonia  to  precipitate  ail  the  Morphia.  To 
this,  washed  with  Distilled  Water,  add  Hydrochloric  Acid  so  as  to  saturate 
il;  then  digest  with  two  ounces  of  Animal  Charcoal,  and  filter.  Lastly, 
baving  thoronghiy  washed  the  Charcoal,  cautiously  evaporate  the  liquors,  so 
as  to  obtain  pure  crystals."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Opium  twenty  ounces;  Water  eight  pint»  flmperial  measure]]  ; 
Mnriate  of  Lime  [chloride  of  calcium]  ont  otmce,  or  a  sîight  excès».  Mace- 
rate the  Opium  in  fragments  for  twenty-four  bours  in  two  pints  of  the 
Water  ;  and  separate  the  infusion,  squeezing  well  the  residue.  Repeat  the 
macération  successively  with  two  pints  more  of  the  Water  till  the  whole  is 
made  use  of.  Concentrate  the  whole  infusions  over  the  vapour-bath  to  one 
pint,  and  add  the  Muriate  of  Lime  dissolved  in  four  fluidounces  of  Water. 
Set  the  whole  aside  to  settle;  pour  off  the  liquid;  wash  the  sédiment  with 
a  little  water,  adding  the  washings  to  the  liquid.  Evaporate  the  liquid  suffi- 
eiently  in  the  vapour-bath  for  it  to  solidtfy  on  cooling.  Subjecl  the  cooled 
mass  to  very  strong  pressure  in  a  cloth  ;  redissolve  the  cake  in  a  suiiiciency 
of  warm  distilled  water;  add  a  little  fine  powder  of  white  marble,  and  filter; 
acidulate  the  filtered  fluid  with  a  very  little  muriatic  acid  ;  and  concentrate 
a  second  time  in  the  vapour-bath  for  crystallization.  Subject  the  crystals 
again  to  very  strong  pressure  in  a  cloth.  Repeat  the  process  of  solution, 
darification  by  roarble  and  muriatic  acid,  concentration,  and  crystallization, 
mitil  a  snow-whiie  mass  be  obtained. 

"  On  the  small  scale  trouble  anil  loss  are  saved  by  decolorizing  the  solution 
of  muriate  of  morphia  by  means  of  a  little  purified  animal  charcoal  after  two 
crystallizations.  But  on  the  large  scale  it  is  better  to  purify  the  sait  by 
rejpeaied  crystallizations  alone,  and  to  treat  ail  the  expressed  fluids,  except 
the  first,  in  the  same  way  with  the  original  solution  of  impure  muriate  of 
morphia.  An  additional  quantity  of  sait  may  often  be  got  from  the  first 
dark  and  resinous  fluid  obtained  by  expression,  on  merely  allowing  it  to 
lemain  at  rest  for  a  few  months,  when  a  little  muriate  of  morphia  may  be 
deposited  in  an  impure  condition. 

'*The  opium  which  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  precipitate  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  according  to  the,  formula  [given  in  page  5183<  yields  muriate  of 
morphia  not  only  in  greatest  proportion,  but  likewise  with  the  feweat  crys» 
tallizations."  Ed. 

In  relation  to  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  the  remarks  made 
npon  the  préparation  of  the  salphate  of  morphia  are  equally  applicable  hère. 
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(See  Morphim  Stiflm».)  Th«  London  aod  Edinbuigfa  procesaoe  are  bsMd 
upon  the  plan«  origtinlly  aaggeeted  by  Wittsioek,  of  obtaining  Ihe  mnriate  of 
morpbia  immediately  from  opium  without  tbe  ose  of  alcohoi.  The  Edia- 
bnrgh  proceas  is  tbat  of  Dr.  Wm.  Gregory,  which  was  aa  improvement 
tqpoa  Wiuatock's.  The  Iiondon  is  a  modification,  but  scaroely  an  improre- 
ment  of  Gregory's.  In  both  procoMes,  the  mecoaate  and  a  small  proportion 
t£  suiphata  of  morphia  eztraoted  by  water  from  opium  are  decomposed;  in 
tbe  Edinburgh,  by  chioride  of  calcium,  yietdiag  muriate  of  morpbia  in  adu- 
tion,  and  meoonaie  and  aulphate  of  lime  as  précipitâtes  ;  in  the  London,  by 
chioride  of  lead  yielding  muriate  of  morphia  as  in  the  former  case  in  solution, 
bat  meconate  and  sulphate  of  lead  as  précipitâtes.  The  remaining  steps  of  the 
opération  oonsist  in  obtaining  thn  muriate  of  morphia  from  the  solution  by 
evaporation  and  crystailization,  and  in  freeing  it  from  colouring  impurities. 
For  the  latter  purpose  the  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  the  altemate  additioa 
of  marble  and  muriatic  acid,  and  repeated  solution,  concentration,  and  erys- 
tallisation  ;  advising,  when  the  process  is  conducted  upon  a  small  scale,  the 
me  of  animal  chareoal  after  two  crystallizations.  The  London  Collage  spares 
the  trouble  of  thèse  repeated  opérations,  and  contents  itself  with  the  decolor» 
izing  influence  of  the  animal  chareoal.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  prevents 
waste  by  operating  upon  ail  the  expressed  liquida  except  that  aeparaled  by  the 
fint  expression,  in  the  aame  manner  as  upon  the  original  infusion  of  opium 
after  concentration  and  the  addition  of  muriate  of  lime;  the  London,  by  pre- 
cipitating  the  mother  liquors  with  ammonia,  aaturating  the  precipitated  mor- 
phia with  muriatic  acid,  and  decolorizing  with  animal  chareoal.  Pointa 
deserving  of  particnlar  notice  in  thèse  processes  are,  to  obtaia  the  origine 
infusion  of  opium  aa  conoentrated  as  possible  without  leaving  morphia  behind, 
■o  as  to  ahorten  the  period  of  evaporation  ;  and  to  add  the  chioride  of  calcinm 
or  of  lead  before  instead  of  afler  the  concentration,  as,  according  to  Christison, 
a  larger  and  purer  product  is  obtained,  in  the  former  way,  with  fewer  crya- 
tallizationa.  Dr.  Chriatiaon  aaya,  in  faveur  of  Dr.  Gregory'a  process,  that 
the  Edinburgh  manufacturera,  who  follow  it,  produce  a  râlt  of  unrivalled 
parity  and  cheapness.  But  it  is  much  better  calculated  for  the  large  labora- 
tory  of  the  mannfacturing  chemist,  than  for  the  smaller  opérations  of  the 
apothecary,  who  will  probably  find  the  U.  S.  process  more  convenient. 

The  muriate  of  morphia  procored  by  the  proceaaes  of  the  British  Col- 
lèges always  contains  a  portion  of  muriate  of  codeia,  which,  however,  ia 
acarcely  sufficient  to  affect  ils  opération  upon  the  ayatem.  Dr.  Christiaon 
found  the  proportion  to  vary  between  a  60th  in  the  muriate  prepared  from 
good  Turicey  opium,  a  30th  in  that  from  inferior  aamplea  of  the  aame 
variety,  and  a  12th  in  that  from  the  Eaat  Indian.  Thia  impurity  may  be 
separated  by  precipitating  the  morphia  from  a  solution  of  the  sait  by  means 
of  ammonia  ;  tbe  codeia  being  left  in  solution.  The  sait  is  quite  free  from 
narcotina. 

Dr.  Â.  T.  Thomson  has  published  a  process  for  procuring  muriate  of 
morphia  which  he  has  found  considerably  more  productive  than  that  of  the 
British  Collèges.  After  macerating  the  opium  in  water  as  direcled  by  tbe 
Collèges  for  thirty  houra,  and  expreasing,  he  niba  it  in  a  mortar  with  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  white  sand,  and  enough  water  to  form  the  mixture 
into  a  paste,  which  he  places  in  a  percolator,  and  aubjecta  to  the  action  of 
distilled  water  till  the  fluid  passes  without  colour  and  taste.  He  then  con- 
centrâtes the  liquors  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  adds  diaoetate  of 
lead,  dilutea  tbe  solution  with  twice  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  allows  it  to 
stand  foi[  twenty-four  houra,  décanta  the  aupernatant  liquid,  waahea  the  pre- 
cipitate  with  warm  water,  adda  the  washinga  to  the  decanted  aolotibn,  and 
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Moceateates  to  oae-half.  To  free  the  liqnid  firom  aay  remsining  acétate  of 
letd  he  adda  diluted  sulphnrio  acid  ia  sU^t  exceaa,  décanta  the  liquid  from 
the  precipitate,  waahes  tbe  Utter,  adds  the  washinga  to  the  aolutioo,  and 
boils  for  aome  minâtes  to  drive  off  acetic  acid.  To  convert  the  ealpbate  of 
morphia  now  contained  in  the  solution  into  rouriate,  he  adds  a  saturated 
sohition  of  chloride  of  bariuBi,  washes  the  precipitate,  évaporâtes  the  con- 
joined  washings  and  sotution  to  the  point  of  crystallization,  presses  thé 
eryslals,  dilates  and  again  évaporâtes  the  mother  liquor  so  long  as  it  afTords 
ciystais,  and  finally  purifies  the  erystalline  producl  by  means  of  animal  char- 
coal,  and  by  repeated  solution,  evaporation,  and  ctystallization.  (Pharm. 
Joum.  and  Tran».,  i.  459.) 

Munate  of  morphia  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  feathery  acicnlar  crystals.  It 
is  white,  inodorous,  bitter,  soluble  in  16  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own 
weight  at  212°,  and  soluble  also  in  akohol.  A  saturated  solutioa  in  boilii^r 
water  forme  a  solid  erystalline  mass  on  cooliog.  The  crystals  are  said  to 
coosist  of  one  équivalent  of  morphia  292,  one  of  muriatic  acid  36-42,  atkl 
six  of  water  54.  Dr.  Christison  states  that  he  conetantly  fouod  the  crystals, 
when  dried  at  150°,  to  contain  12-7  per  eent.  of  water  ;  and  the  Edinburgh 
Collège  States,  that  the  loss  of  weight  at  212°  is  not  above  13  per  cent. 
The  sait  may  be  known  to  be  a  muriate  by  tbe  test  of  nitrate  of  sUver,  aad 
to  contain  morphia  by  tests  for  that  alkali. 

This  préparation  of  morphia  is  much  used  in  Great  Britain,  but,  in  this 
country,  less  than  either  the  sulphate  or  acétate.  The  dose  of  it,  équivalent 
to  a  grain  of  opium,  is  abont  one-sixth  of  a  grain. 

Off.  Prep.  Morphia,  Lond.;  Morphiœ  Acetas,  Ed.}  Morphiie  Muriatis 
Solutlo,  Ed.}  Trochisci  Morphiœ,  Ed.}  Trochisci  Morphise  et  Ipecacn- 
anhœ.  Ed.  W. 

MORPHIiE  MURIATIS  SOLUTIO.  Ed.  Solulion  qf  Munate 
qf  Morphia. 

"  Take  of  Muriate  of  Morphia  one  drachm  and  a  ha^}  Rectified  Spirit 
five  ftuidounces  ;  Distilled  Water  fifleen  ^itidounces.  Mix  the  Spirit  and 
Water,  and  dissolve  the  Muriate  of  Morphia  in  the  mixture  with  the  akl  of  a 
gentle  beat"  Ed. 

The  use  of  the  alcofaol  is  to  prevent  spontaneons  décomposition.  Tbe 
solution  was  intended  to  hâve  the  strength  of  laudanum.  Eightesn  minims 
contain  about  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  muriate,  équivalent  to  about  a  grain 
of  opium.  W. 

MORPHI.Ï;  SULPHAS.  U.  S.     Sulphate  of  Morphia. 

"Take  of  Morphia,  in  powder,  an  ounce}  Distilied  Water  half  apint; 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  a  sufficient  quantity.  Mix  the  Morphia  with  the 
Water,  then  carefully  drop  in  the  Acid,  constantly  stirring  till  the  Morphia 
is  saturated  and  dissolved.  Evaporate  the  solution  by  means  of  a  water-irâth, 
so  that  it  may  crystallize  upon  cooling.  Dry  the  crystals  upon  bifoulons 
paper."  U.S. 

In  this  process  the  morphia  is  known  to  be  saturateil  when  it  is  wholly 
dissolved  by  the  water.  To  aseertain  whetfaer  the  acid  is  added  in  excess, 
litmus  paper  may  be  resorted  to.  If  the  morphia  employed  contain  narco- 
tina,  this  will  remain  in  the  mother  liquor,  and  wiil  not  contaminate  the  pro- 
duct.  The  mother  liquor  remaining  after  the  first  crystallization  may  be 
«vaporated  so  as  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  the  sulphate  ;  bnt  if  the  morphia 
was  not  originally  qnite  pore,  tbe  second  product  will  contain  the  impuritiea, 
«ad  should  not  be  used  till  ithas  undergone  farthsr  préparation.  Wlien 
impure  morphia  is  employed,  the  mother  liquor  shoald  be  mixed  with  alcohol, 
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or  boiled  wiih  washed  animai  charcoal  and  filtered,  and  then  decompmed  hj 
ammonia,  which  will  precipitate  the  morphia.  This  may  then  be  converted 
into  the  sniphate  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Pharmacopœia. 

Ânother  mode  of  obtaining  aulphate  of  morphia,  is  to  disaolve  the  alkali  in 
boiling  alcohoi  of  36°  Baume  (ap.  gr.  0-8428),  aaturate  it  while  hot  with 
snlphuric  acid,  add  animal  charcoal  previously  washed  with  murialic  acid, 
boii  for  a  few  minutes  and  filter  the  solution,  while  at  the  boiling  tempéra- 
ture. Upon  cooling,  it  deposits  most  of  the  sulphate;  and  the  remainder 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother  liquor. 

Sulphate  of  qiorphia  cryslallizes  in  beauiifuily  white,  minute,  feathery 
crystals,  which  are  soliible  in  cold  water,  and  in  twice  their  weight  of  boil- 
ing water.  They  contain,  according  to  Liebig,  in  100  parts,  14-29  of  water, 
10-33  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  75-38  of  morphia.  By  esposure  to  a  beat  of 
'248"  F.  they  loee  9-66  parts  of  the  water,  but  cannot  be  deprived  of  the 
remainder  without  décomposition.  Their  équivalent  composition  is  stated 
to  be  one  équivalent  of  morphia  292,  one  of  sulphuric  acid  40-1,  and  six  of 
water  64,  of  which  five  are  water  of  crystallization,  and  may  be  expelled  by 
beat    The  tests  for  it  are  those  for  sulphuric  acid  and  for  morphia. 

The  dose  of  sniphate  of  morphia  is  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain, 
which  may  be  given  in  pill  or  solution. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Morphis  Sulphatis,  U.  S.  W. 

LIQUOR  MOIJPHI^  SULPHATIS.  U.S.  Solution  of  Sul- 
phate of  Morphia. 

<■  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Morphia  exghi  grains  ;  Distilled  Water  hatfa  pint. 
Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Morphia  in  the  Water."  U.  S. 

Sulphate  of  morphia,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  not  always  entirely  soluble 
in  water.  This  sometimes,  perhaps,  arises  from  adultérations  ;  but  more 
frequently,  in  ail  probability,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  sulphate  is  pre- 
pared.  In  the  préparation  of  this  sait,  the  quantity  of  water  employed  for 
the  suspension  of  the  morphia  is  sometimes  insufficient  to  hold  the  resulting 
sulphate  in  solution  ;  and  the  conséquence  is  that,  upon  the  addition  of  snl- 
phuric acid,  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphate  takes  place  before  the  whole 
of  the  morphia  has  been  saturated  by  the  acid.  A  portion  of  uucombined 
morphia  is  therefore  necessarily  mixed  with  the  sait;  and  this  is  probably 
die  cause  of  the  incomplète  solubility  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  alluded  to. 
This  explanation  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact,  that  the  addition 
of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  usually  remédies  the  defect  and  renders  the  whole 
soluble.     Pure  sulphate  of  morphia  is  readily  and  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

This  solution  is  very  convenient,  by  enabling  the  physician  to  prescribe  a 
minute  dose,  vrhich,  in  conséquence  of  the  great  energy  of  the  préparations 
of  morphia,  is  very  often  necessary.  It  has  the  advarïtage  that  it  may  be 
kept  for  a  very  considérable  lengih  of  time  nnchanged.  The  full  dose  for  an 
adult  is  from  one  to  two  fluidracnms,  conlaining  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of*  the  sulphate.  W. 

MUCILAGINES. 
Mucibges: 

Mucilage,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  in  the  sensé  in  whick 
it  is  employed  in  the  U.S.  Pharm^opesia,  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum  or 
of  substances  closely  alKed  to  it.    As  nsed  by  the  British  Collèges  it  appear* 
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to  signify  any  bland,  viscid,  aqueoos,  vegetable  solutioii,  resembling  that  of 
gum  in  sensible  properlies.  W. 

MUCILAGO  ACACIA.  U.S.  Mttcilaoo.  Ed.  Mucilaoo 
Gttmmi  Arabici.  Dub.  Mistuba  Acacis.  Lond.  Mucilage  of 
Gum  Arabie. 

««  Take  of  Gum  Arabie,  in  powder./our  ounces;  Boiling  Water  half  a 
pint.  Âdd  fhe  Water  gradually  to  the  Gum,  rubbing  them  together  till  tbe 
mucilage  is  formed."  U.  S. 

The  Landon  Collège  takes  ten  otmce»  of  powdered  gum'  Arabie,  and  a 
pint  [Impérial  measure3  of  boiling  water,  and  proceeds  as  above.  Ttie 
Edinburgh  Collège  directs  nine  ounces  of  gum  Arabie  to  be  dissolved  in 
a  pint  [Imp.  meas.^  of  cold  water,  wiifaoul  beat,  but  with  occasional  stir- 
ring,  and  then  to  be  strained  through  linen  or  calico.  The  Dublin  Collège 
takee/our  ounces  of  the  gum,  in  coarse  powder,  «ad  four  Jbddounces  of 
warm  water,  digeste  the  ingrédients  with  fréquent  agitation  till  the  gum  is 
dissolved,  and  strains  the  resulting  mucilage  through  linen.- 

Straining  through  linen  is  necessary  to  separato  the  foreign  substances 
which  are  often  mixed  with  gum  Arabie.  This  mucilage  is  semitransparent, 
almost  colourless  if  prepared  from  good  gum,  viscid,  tenacious,  of  a  feeble 
peeuliar  odour,  and  nearly  tastoless.  If  the  solution  of  gum  should  be  60- 
loured,  it  may  be  rendered  eolonrless  by  the  addition  of  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  ehloriile  ;  and,  by  boiling  for  about  half  an  hour  so  as  to  drife^ff  the 
chlorine  and  muriatic  acid,  h  may  be  rendered  fit  for  use.  (Guérin.)  By 
keeping,  mucilage  becomes  sour  in  conséquence  of  the  spontaneous  généra- 
tion of  acetic  acid  ;  and  this  happens-  even  though  it  be  enclosed  in  welU 
stopped  bottles.  But,  according  to  M.  Guérin,  the  aqueous  solution  «f  pure 
gum  undergoes  no  change  in  vacuo.  Heat  in  its  préparation  is  said  to  favour 
the  production  of  acid,  in  which  case  the  Edinburgh  formula  is  préférable. 
Mucilage  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  pills,  and  for  the  suspension 
or  diffusion  of  insoluble  substances  in  water. 

Q^  Prqi.  Mistura  Acacis,  Ed.}  Mistura  Aroygdalarum,  Ed.}  Mistura 
Grets,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Mistura  Guaiaci,  Lond.,  Ed.  W. 

MUCILAGO  AMYLI.  £rf.,2)«iA.  Decoctum  Atuyli.  Lond. 
Mucilage  of  Starch.  ' 

"  Take  of  Starch^wr  drachme}  Water  a  pint  [Impérial  measure").  Rnb 
the  Starch  with  the  Water  gradually  added  ;  then  boil  for  a  short  time.    Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  half  an  otmce  of  starch  and  a  pint  [Imp. 
meas.3  of  water;  the  Dublin,  six  drachms  of  the  former  and  a  pint  of  the 
latter;  both  proceed  according  to  the  directions  of  the  London  Collège. 

This  mucilage  has  an  opaline  appearance,  and  gelatinons  opnsistence,  and 
is  mnch  used  as  a  vehicle  for  laudanum  and  other  active  remédies  given  in 
tbe  form  of  enema.  In  conséquence  of  its  demutoMt  properties,  it  may  be 
nsefolly  employed  as  an  enemà  in  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  rectum  and  large  intestines.  Ils  unpieasant  flavour,  when  it  is 
prepared  from  ordinary  starch,  preeludes  its  employment  by  the  mouth. 

Ojgf.  Prep.  Enema  Opii,  Lond.  W. 

MUCILAGO  TRAGACANTH-Sl.  U.S.,  Ed.  Mucilago  Gum- 
Hi  TsAOACANTHx.  Dub.    Mucilogc  of  Tra^acanth. 

"  Take  of  Tragacanth  .an  ouncc}  Boiling  Water  a  pint.    Màcerate  the 
Tragacanth  m  the  Water  for  twenty-fonr  hours,  occasionally  stirring  ;  then 
triturate  it  so  as  to  reoder  the  mucilage  tiniform,  aii^  strain  forcibly  through 
linen."  U.S. 
80 
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The  Edmbwgk  OoOtge  takes  tufo  drmehmt  of  tngvcanth  aad  rùneftmà- 
mmets  of  boiling  water,  macérâtes  for  twenty-four  hoan,  then  tritoratM,  nA 
expresses  through  linen  or  calico.  The  Dublin  Collège  takea  tufo  dradmu 
of  tragacanth,  in  powder,  aod  àght  fluidounces  of  water,  macérâtes  io  a 
covered  vessel  tiU'ihe  gum  is  dissolved,  and  theo  straina  through  linen. 

A  part  only  of  tragacanth  is  soluble  in  water.  The  remainder  swells  np 
and  forma  a  soft  tenacious  masa,  which  may  be  mechanically  inixed  wiih 
water,  but  does  net  form  a  proper  solution.  Hence  trituration  is  necessarjr 
to  complète  the  incorporation  of  the  ingrédients.  This  mucilage  is  thick  and 
very  viscid,  but  not  permanent  ;  as  the  water  séparâtes  from  the  insoluble 
portion  of  the  tragacanth  on  standing.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  making  pilis  and 
troches.  In  conséquence  of  its  créât  tenacity,  it  may  be  advantâgeously 
employed  for  the  suspension  of  neavy  insoluble  substances,  such  as  the 
metallic  osides,  in  water. 

Off.  Prep.  Trochisci  Ipecacuanhs,  U.S.;  Trochisci  Magnesise,  U.S.$ 
Trochisci  Menthae  Piperitœ,  D,  S.  W. 

OLEA  DESTILLATA. 
DistiUed  Oils. 

For  an  aecount  of  the  gênerai  properties  of  the  volatile,  essential,  or  dis- 
tilled  oils,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  head  of  OUa  FoleUilia  in  the  fîrst 
part  of  Uiis  work.  The  foUowing  are  the  différent  officinal  directions  for 
preparing  them. 

OLEA  DESTILLATA.  U.  S. 
"  In  the  préparation  of  the  DistiUed  Oils,  put  the  substance  from  which 
the  oil  is  to  be  extracted  into  a  retort,  or  other  .vessel  suitable  for  distillatioo, 
and  add  enough  water  to  cover  it,  then  dlstil  into  a  large  refrigeratory.    Se- 
parate  the  DistiUed  Oil  from  the  water  which  cornes  over  with  it. 

"  In  this  manner  prépare  On.  of  Anisk,  from  Anise  ;  On.  of  CIraway, 
from  Caraway  ;  Oil  of  Wormsekd,  from  Wormseed  ;  On.  of  Fknnkl,  from 
Fennel-SMd  ;  Ou.  of  Partridoi-bbrry,  from  Partridge-berry  [|teaves]]  ;  On. 
OF  Penntrotal  QOIenm  Hedet>mae3,  from  Pennyroyal;  On.  of  Jimipn, 
from  Juniper  [berries]  ;  Oil  of  IiAvsnder,  from  Lavbndkr  [ûowen]  ;  On. 
OF  Peppermint,  from  Peppermint  ;  Oa  of  Spbarmint,  from  spearmint  ;  Ou 
or  HoRSEMiMT,  from  Horsemint  ;  On.  of  Orioantix,  from  Origanum  [[Mar- 
~  ;  On.  OF  PuENTO,  from  Pimento  ;  Oil  of  Rosbmart,  from  Roseoiary 
Oa  OF  Savine,  from  Savine;  and  Oil  of  Sassafras,  from  Baik  of 
ïiras  Root."  U.  S. 

OLl>A  DESTILLATA.  Lond. 

"  Ou.  of  Anisx,  of  Chamomile,  of  Carawat,  of  Juniper,  of  LAVBSMitt 
of  Pepperxint,  of  Pennyroyal  QMentha  Pulegium],  of  Speariont,  of  Oh- 
OANUM,  of  Pimento,  of  Rosemary,  of  Elder  Flowers. 

"  The  fruit  of  Anise,  Caraway,  and  Juniper,  the  âowers  of  Chamomile, 
Lavender,  and  CIder,  the  bernes  of  Pimento,  the  tops  of  Rosemary,  and  the 
fresh  herb  of  the  other  plants,  are  to  be  employed.  Put  any  one  of  thèse 
into  an  alembic,  and  add  su^cient  Water  to  cover  it  ;  then  distil  the  OU  int» 
a  large  refrigeratory."  Lond. 

VOLATILE  OILS.  Ed. 
"  VoIatUe  oUs  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  flowers,  leaves,  froits,  b«k«, 
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and  roots  of  phnit,  hj  dietilling  them  with  wtler,  in  wbich  they  haw  been 
allowed  to  macerate  for  some  time.  Flowers,  leaves,  and  frails  generally 
yield  the  fioest  oite,  and  in  greatest  quantité,  when  tbey  are  nsed  fresh. 
Many,  however,  answer  eqnally  weli  if  tbey  hâve  been  preserved  by  beaiing 
them  inio  a  pulp  with  about  twice  their  weigbt  of  muriate  ef  soda,  and  ktep- 
ing  the  mixture  in  well-closed  vessels. 

**  Substances  yielding  volatile  oils  must  be  distilled  with  water,  the  pro> 
per  proportion  of  which  varies  for  each  article,  and  for  the  several  quali- 
ties  of  eaeh.  In  ail  instances,  the  quantity  must  be  snch  as  to  prevent  any 
«f  the  niaterial  front  being  empyreumattzed  before  the  whole  oil  is  carried 
over.  In  opérations  where  the  material  is  of  pnlpy  consistenee,  other  con- 
trivances  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose.  Thèse  chiefly  consist 
«f  particular  modes  of  applying  beat  so  as  to  maintain  a  regulated  tempé- 
rature not  much  above  'ili°.  On  the  small  scale  beat  inay  be  thus  conveni- 
ently  applied  by  means  of  a  bath  of  a  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  lime, 
or  by  means  of  an  oil-bath,  kept  at  a  stationary  température  with  the  aid  of 
a  thermometer.  On  the  large  scale  beat  b  often  applied  by  means  of  steam 
mder  regulated  pressure.  In  other  opérations  it  is  foond  sufficient  to  hang 
the  material  within  the  still  in  a  cage  or  bag  of  fine  net-work  ;  and  sometimes 
the  material  is  not  mingled  with  the  water  at  ail,  but  is  subjected  to  a  carrent 
«f  steam  passing  through  it. 

'<  The  best  mode  of  collecting  the  oil  is  by  means  of  the  refrigeratory 
described  in  the  préface  [see  page  772]  ;  from  which  the  water  and  oil  drop 
together  into  a  tall  narrow  vessei,  provided  with  a  latéral  tube  or  lip  near  the 
top,  and  another  tube  rising  from  the  botlom  to  about  a  qnarter  of  an  inch 
below  the  level  of  the  former.  It  is  évident  tbat,  with  a  receiver  of  this 
construction,  the  water  will  escape  by  the  lower  tube  ;  while  the  volatile  oil, 
as  it  accumulâtes,  will  be  discharged  by  the  upper  one,  except  in  the  very 
few  instances  where  the  oil  is  heavier  than  the  water. 

"  By  attending  to  the  gênerai  prineiples  now  explained,  Volatile  Oils 
inay  be  readily  obtained  of  excellent  qualily  from  the  flowers  of  Anthémis 
XOBiLis,  Lavandvla  vbra,  and  Rvta  gravbolens  ;  from  the  fruit  of  Anb- 
THmt  ORAVEOLKNs  bruised,  Caruh  Carvi  brqised,  E<;obnia  Pimenta 
braised,  Fœnicui.dm  officinale  bruised,  Jvniperus  commtnis  bmised. 
Piper  Cubeba  ground,  and  Pimfinella  Anisvm  ground  ;  from  the  unde- 
veloped  dried  flowers  of  Cartophtllus  aromaticcs;  from  the  tops  of 
JuNiPERUs  Sabina,  and  Rosmarinus  officinalis  ;  from  the  entire  herb  of 
Mkntha  PiPBRrTA,  Mentha  Puleghtm,  Mentha  viridis,  and  Orioanom 
Maiorana  fvulgare?]  ;  and  also  from  the  bruised  root  of  Sassafras  offici- 
KALE."  Ed. 

OLEA  ESSENTIALIA.  Dub. 

"  Cil  of  Anisked,  of  Carawat,  of  Fennel,  from  the  seeds  dried  with 
a  médium  beat  ;  of  Sassafras,  from  the  bark  and  wood  ;  of  Joniper,  of 
PdiENTO,  from  the  bernes  ;  of  Lavendbr,  from  the  flowers  ;  of  Pepperhint, 
of  Spearmint,  of  Orioanum,  of  Pennyroyal,  of  Rosemary,  of  Rue,  from 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  plant  while  in  flower;  of  Savine,  from  the 
leaves. 

"  Pat  the  substance,  previously  macerated  in  water,  into  an  alembic  ; 
ihen,  by  means  of  the  vaponr  of  boiling  water,  distil  into  a  receiver.  Sepa- 
nte  by  a  proper  apparatas,  the  Oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  or  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  according  as  it  is  lighter  or  heavier  than  water.  In  distilling 
die  seeds  of  Caraway  and  Fennel,  the  leaves  of  Peppermint,  Spearmint,  and 
Pennyroyal,  and  the  berries  of  Pimento,  the  liquor  which  cornes  over  with 
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tbe  oil  is  to  be  kept  for  ose  in  the  manoer  directed  nnder  th«  head  of  DistHled 
Waiere."  Dub. 

The  sabstances  from  which  the  rolatile  otl«  are  eztracted  may  be  em- 
ployed  either  in  the  récent  or  dried  state.  Certain  flowers,  however,  euch 
as  orange  flowers  and  roses,  must  be  used  fresh,  or  preserred  with  sait,  as 
they  aflord  iittle  or  no  oil  after  euiccation.  Most  of  the  aromatic  berbs 
aiso,  as  peppermint,  spearmint,  pennyroyal,  and  marjoram,  are  usnally  dis- 
tilled  whiie  fresh,  and  are  directed  in  this  state  by  the  London  Collège  ; 
although  it  is  thonght  by  some  that,  when  moderately  dried,  they  yield  a 
larger  aod  more  grateful  product.  Dried  substances,  before  being  submitted 
to  distillation,  require  to  be  macerated  in  water  lill  they  are  thoroughiy 
penetrated  by  this  flnid  ;  and  lo  facilitate  the  action  of  the  water,  it  is  neces- 
sary  that,  when  of  a  hard  or  tough  consistence,  they  shonld  be  properly  corn- 
minuted  by  slicing,  sbaving,  rasping,  bniising,  or  other  similar  mecbanical 
opération. 

The  water  which  is  pot  with  the  subject  of  distillation  into  the  alembic, 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  décomposition  of  the  vege- 
table  matter  by  regolating  the  temperatnre,  and  of  facilitating  the  volatiliza» 
tion  of  the  oil,  which,  tnough  in  most  instances  it  readily  rises  with  the 
▼apour  of  boiling  water,  requires,  when  distilled  alone,  a  considerably 
higher  température,  and  is  at  the  same  time  liable  to  be  partially  decom- 
posed.  Some  oils,  however,  will  not  ascend  readily  with  steam  at  212°; 
and  in  the  distillation  of  thèse  it  is  customary  to  use  water  satarated  wilk 
common  sait,  which  does  not  boil  under  230°.  Reconrse  may  aIso  be  had 
to  a  bath  of  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  to  an  oil-baih  the 
température  of  which  is  regulated  by  a  thermometer,  as  suggested  by  the 
Edinburgh  Collège  in  their  gênerai  directions  (see  page  1047).  Other  oils 
again  may  be  volatilized  with  water  at  a  température  below  the  boiling 
point  ;  and,  as  beat  exercises  an  injurtoos  influence  over  the  oils,  it  is  dé- 
sirable that  the  distillation  should  be  eflected  at  as  low  a  température  as 
possible.  To  prevent  injury  from  beat  it  has  been  recommended  to  suspend 
the  substance  containing  the  oil  in  a  basket,  or  to  place  it  upon  a  perforated 
shelf,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alembic,  so  that  it  may  be  penetrated  by  tbe 
steam,  without  being  in  direct  contact  with  the  water.  Another  mode  of 
effecting  the  same  object  is  to  distil  m  vacuo.  Dr.  Duncan  stated  that  the 
most  élégant  volatile  oils  he  had  ever  seen  were  prepared  in  this  manner  by 
Mt.  Barry,  the  inventer  of  the  process. 

The  quantity  of  water  added  is  not  a  matter  of  indiflerence.  An  ezcess 
sbove  what  is  necessary  acts  injuriously  by  holding  the  oil  in  solution, 
when  the  mixed  vapeurs  are  condensed  ;  and,  if  the  proportion  be  very 
large,  it  is  possible  that  no  oil  whatever  may  be  obtained  separale.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  quantity  be  too  small,  the  whole  of  the  oil  will  not  be  dis- 
tilled ;  and  there  will  be  danger  of  the  substance  in  the  alembic  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  becoming  bumt.  Enough  water  should 
always  be  added  to  cover  the  solid  material,  and  prevent  this  latler  acci- 
dent Dried  plants  require  more  water  than  those  which  are  fresh  and 
succulent  The  whole  amoant  of  materials  in  the  alembic  should  not 
exceed  Ihree-fourths  of  ils  capacity  ;  as  otherwise  there  would  be  dangA  of 
the  liqnor  boiling  over.  The  form  of  the  alembic  has  a  considérable  influ- 
ence over  the  quantity  of  water  distilled,  which  dépends  more  upon  the 
exlent  of  surface  than  the  amonnt  of  liquid  submitted  to  evaporation.  By 
employing  a  high  and  narrow  vessel,  we  may  obviate  the  disadvantage  of 
an  excess  of  water.    The  broad  shallow  alembic,  suitaUe  for  tbe  distiUa- 
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tion  of  alcohol  and  the  spirituooa  liquon,  will  not  answer  so  well  in  tbia 
ea*e.  Sometioies  the  proportion  of  oil  contained  in  the  substance  employed 
û  so  small  that  it  is  wholly  dissolved  in  the  water  distilled,  even  though  the 
proportion  of  the  liquid  in  the  alembic  is  not  greater  than  ia  absolutely 
esaential.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  redistil  the  same  water  several . 
times  from  fresh  portions  of  the  plant,  till  the  quantity  of  oil  ezceeds  its 
■olvent  power.    This  process  is  cslled  eohobation. 

The  more  volatile  of  the  oils  pass  with  facility  along  with  the  steam  into 
the  neck  of  the  common  still  ;  bot  some  wbich  are  less  volatile  are  apt  to 
condense  in  the  head,  and  thus  retnm  into  the  alembic.  For  the  distillation 
of  the  latter,  a  still  should  be  employed  with  a  \axge  and  very  low  head, 
having  a  rim  or  gutter  aronnd  its  internai  circnmference,  into  wbich  the  oib 
nay  b«  received  as  they  condense,  and  thence  pass  into  the  neck.  As,  after 
the  distillation  of  any  one  oil,  it  is  necessary  that  the  apparatus  should  be 
thoronghly  cleansed  before  being  used  for  the  préparation  of  another,  it  is 
better  that  the  condensing  tube  should  be  straight,  than  spiral  as  in  the  ordi> 
nary  still.  It  should  be  recollected,  moreover,  that  certain  oils,  such  as  those 
of  anise  and  fennel,  become  eolid  at  a  comparatively  high  température  ;  and 
that,  in  the  distillation  of  thèse,  the  water  eroployed  for  réfrigération  should 
aot  be  below  42°  F. 

The  mixed  vapours  are  condensed  into  a  milky  liquid,  which  is  coUected 
in  a  receiver,  and  after  standing  for  some  time  séparâtes  into  a  clear  solution 
of  the  oil  in  water,  and  into  the  oil  itself,  the  latter  floating  on  the  surface, 
or  sinking  to  the  bottom,  according  as  it  is  ligbter  or  heavier  than  water. 
The  distillation  should  be  continued  so,  long  as  the  fluid  which  cornes  over 
has  this  milky  appearance. 

The  last  step  in  the  process  is  to  separate  the  oil  from  the  water.  For 
this  purpoae  the  Florence  receiver  may  be  used.  This  is  a  conical  glass 
vessel,  broad  at  the  bottom  and  narrow  towards  the  top,  and  very  near  its 
base  fumished  with  a  tubulure  or  opening,  to  wbich  is  adapted,  by  means  of 
a  pterced  cork,  a  bent  tube  so  shaped  as  to  rise  perpendicularly  to  seven- 
eighths  of  the  height  of  the  receiver,  then  to  pass  ofi*  from  il  at  right  angles, 
and  near  the  end  to  bend  downwards.  The  condensed  liquid  being  admitted 
through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  receiver,  the  oil  séparâtes,  and  rising 
to  the  top,  occupies  the  upper  narrow  part  of  the  vessel,  while  the  water 
remains  at  the  bottom  and  enters  the  tube  affized  to  the  receiver.  When  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  attains  in  the  receiver  a  higher  level  than  the  top  of  the 
tnbe,  the  water  will  necessarily  begin  to  flow  out  through  the  latter,  and  may 
be  received  in  botiles.  The  oil  thus  accumulâtes  so  long  as  the  process  con- 
tinues ;  but  it  is  évident  that  the  plan  is  applicable  only  to  the  oils  ligbter  . 
than  water.  For  the  heavier  oils,  cylindrical  vessels  may  be  employed,  to 
be  renewed  as  fast  as  they  are  fiUed.  But  as  ail  the  water  cannot  be  removed 
by  thèse  plans,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other  meihod  of  eiTecting  a 
complète  séparation.  An  instrument  called  a  teparatory  is  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose.  It  consista  of  a  glass  funnel,  bulging  at  the  top,  where  it 
is  furnished  with  a  stopper,  and  prolonged  at  the  bottom  into  a  very  narrow 
tube.  (See  figure,  page  758.)  The  lower  opening  being  closed,  the  mixed 
liqaids  are  introduced  and  allowed  to  staqd  till  they  separate.  The  orifice 
at  the  bottom  is  then  opened,  and  the  stopper  at  top  being  a  little  loosened  so 
u  to  admit  the  air,  the  heavier  liquid  slowly  flows  out,  and  may  be  sepa- 
nted  to  the  last  drop  from  the  lighler,  which  floata  above  it.  If  the  oil  is 
heavier  than  the  water,  it  passes  out  of  the  separatory  ;  if  lighter  it  remains 
wiibin.    Another  mode  of  separating  the  oil  is  to  introduce  into  the  vessel 
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containing  the  two  liqnida,  one  end  of  a  cord  of  cotton,  the  other  end  haiif- 
ingout,  and  terminatiog  in  aeoitable  réceptacle  beneath  the  lerel  or  that  im- 
mened  in  Uie  liquid.  The  oil  at  top  passes  throagh  the  cord,  and  majr  thos 
be  whoUy  removed.  The  last  drops  may  be  coUecled  by  pressing  ibe  eoid 
between  the  fingers. 

The  water  salurated  with  oil  shonid  be  preserved  for  future  distillations, 
M  it  can  now  dissolve  no  more  of  the  oil,  and  wili  therefore  yield  a  laiga 
product. 

When  first  procured,  the  oil  bas  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  odonr,  from 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  allowing  it  to  stand  for  soœe  days  in  vessels  loosdy 
covered  with  paper.  It  should  then  be  introdaced  into  small  opaque  bottlet, 
which  should  be  well  stopped  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  When  alteied  by 
exposnre  to  air,  the  oils  may  sometimes  be  nearly  or  quite  restored  to  their 
original  appearance  and  quality  by  agitation  with  a  little  recently-  heated  ani- 
mal  charcoal  ;  and  the  same  method  may  be  employed  for  freeing  oils  (rom 
adhering  water. 

The  volatile  oils  hâve  the  médical  properties  of  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  derived  ;  and,  as  iheir  remédiai  application  bas  been  mentioned  under  the 
heads  of  thèse  plants  respectively,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  treat  of  it  in 
this  place.  They  may  be  administered  dropped  on  a  lump  of  augar;  or 
tritarated  with  at  least  ten  times  their  weight  of  sugar,  forming  an  oleotaccha- 
non,  and  then  dissolved  in  water;  or  made  into  an  emulsion  wiih  water, 
sugar,  and  gum  Arabie.  They  are  frequently  kept  dissolved  in  alcohol  under 
the  name  of  ettencet.  W. 

OLEUM  ANETHI.  Ed.     Oil  of  DilL 

The  fruit  of  dill  yields  about  3-5  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil.  This  is  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  with  the  odourof  the  fruit,  and  a  hot  sweetish  taste.  Ils 
spécifie  gravity  is  stated  at  0*881.  It  is  employed  to  prépare  dill  water, 
and  may  be  given  as  a  carminative  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to  four  drops  ; 
bat  it  is  little  used  in  this  country.  W. 

OLEUM  ANISI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Oil  of  Anise. 

The  product  of  oil  from  anise  is  variously  stated  from  1-56  to  3' 12  per 
cent.  T(ie  oil  employed  in  this  country  is  almost  ail  imported.  It  is  colour- 
less  or  yellowish,  with  the  pecnliar  odour  and  taste  of  the  seed.  At  60°  it 
crystallizes  in  flat  tables,  and  does  not  melt  under  62°.  Its  sp.  gr.  increases 
with  âge,  and  is  variously  given  from  0-9768  to  0-9903.  It  is  soluble  in  ail 
proportions  in  alcohol  of  0-806;  bot  alcohol  of  0-840  dissolves  at  77°  only 
42  per  cent.  It  consists  of  two  oils,  one  solid  al  ordinary  températures  and 
keavier  than  water  («/eorop/oie),  the  other  liquid  and  more  volatile  [deup- 
/ene).  both  of  which  are  said  to  hâve  the  same  atomic  constitution,  and  to 
consist  of  Carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  (CnH(0).  It  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  becomes  less  disposed  to  concrète.  Oil  of  anise  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  adulterated  with  spermaceti,  wax,  or  camphor.  The  first  two 
may  be  detected  by  their  insolubility  in  cold  alcohol,  the  last  by  its  odour. 
The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops.  Its  comparative  mildneas 
adapta  it  to  infantile  cases.  The  oil  of  star  aniseed  (oleum  badiani),  which 
resembles  it  in  flavour,  is  frequently  snbstituted  for  it  in  this  country. 

Off.  Prep.  Syrnpus  Sarsaparillte  Compositus,  U.  S.}  Tinctura  Opii  Am- 
moniata.  Éd.;  Tinct.  Opii  Camphorata,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tro- 
chisci  OlycyrrhizB  et  Opii,  U.S.  W. 

OLEUM  ANTHEMIDIS.  Lond.,  Ed.     Oil  of  ChamomiU. 
This  is  never  prepared  and  little  used  in  this  country.  .  Baume  oblaiiied 
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thirleen  drachms  oî  the  oil  from  eighty-two  poonds  of  the  flowera.     It  bas 

the  peculiar  nmell  of  chamomile,  with  a  pungent  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 
WheD  recenily  distilled  it  is  of  a  eky-blue  colour,  which  changes  to  yellow 
or  browDÏsh  on  exposure.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  EngUsh  oil  io  said  to  be  0-0083. 
It  bas  sometimes  been  used  in  spasms  of  the  stomach,  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
pargative  medicines.     The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  an  oil  extracted  from  the  Malricaria  Cha- 
tnomilla  is  employed  under  tlie  name  of  oil  of  chamomile.  It  is  dark  blue, 
tbick,  and  neariy  opaque,  becoming  brown  and  unctoous  by  time.  It  bas  tbe 
odour  of  the  plant  from  whicb  it  is  derived,  and  an  aromatic  taste.        W. 

OLEUM  CARI.  U.  S.  Oleum  Carui.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  OU  of 
Caraway. 

This  oil  is  prepared  to  a  considérable  extent  by  oar  distillers.  The  fresh 
fruit  yields  on  an  average  about  4-7  per  cent.  (Rechiz)  ;  but  the  product  is 
very  variable.  The  oil  of  caraway  is  somewhat  viscid,  of  a  pale  yellow 
coloar  becoming  brownisb  by  âge,  witb  the  odour  of  the  fruit,  and  an  aro- 
matic acrid  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-946  according  to  Baume,  0-931  according 
to  Brande.  Ils  constituents  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  is  much 
nsed  to  impart  flavour  to  medicines,  and  to  correct  their  nauseating  and 
griping  eflects.     The  dose  is  from  one  to  ten  drops. 

Off.Prtp.  Confectio  Scammonii,  Lond.,  Dtib.}  Electuarium  Senn», 
Dub.;  Pilulae  Aloës  Compositœ,  Lond.,  Dub,}  Pilulse  Rhei  Compnsitœ, 
Lond.  W. 

OLEUM  CHENOPODII.  U.S.     Oil  of  fVormseed. 

This  oil  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  coloar 
wben  recently  distilled,  but  becomes  deeper  yellow,  and  even  brownisb  by 
âge.  It  bas  in  a  bigb  degree  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  plant.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  0-908.  It  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  in  tbe  dose  of  from  four  to  eigbt 
drops  for  a  child,  repeated  moming  and  evening  for  tbree  or  four  days,  and 
then  followed  by  a  brisk  catbartic.  W. 

OLEUM  COPAIB^.  Ed.    Oil  of  Copaiba. 

"Take  of  Copaiva  one  ounee}  Water  one  pint  and  a  half  [Impenai 
measureQ.  Distil,  preserving  tbe  water;  wben  most  of  the  water  bas  passed 
over,  beat  it,  returu  it  into  the  still,  and  résume  tbe  distillation  ;  repeat  this 
procesa  so  long  as  a  sensible  qnantity  of  oil  passes  over  with  tbe  water."  Ed. 

Tbis  oil  is  sufficiently  described  ander  Copaiba,  page  271.  W. 

OLEUM  FŒNICULL  U.S.,  Ed.  Oleum  Fœnictju  Dulcis. 
Dub.     OilqfFennel. 

Fennel  seeds  yield  abont  2-6  per  cent,  of  oil.  That  used  in  thia  conntry 
isimported.  Il  is  colonrless  or  yellowish,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of  the 
seeds.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-997.  It  congeala  below  50°  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
separable  by  pressure  into  a  solid  and  liquid  oil  {slearoptene  and  eleoptene), 
the  former  heavier  tban  water,  and  less  volatile  tban  the  latter,  which  rises 
first  wben  tbe  oil  is  distilled.  As  found  in  tbe  shops,  therefore,  the  oil  of 
fennel  is  not  uniforra  ;  and  Dr.  Montgomery  found  that  a  spécimen  which 
be  examined  did  not  congeal  at  22°.  It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  ;  its  formula  being,  according  to  Blanchet  and  Sill,  CaHsOi.  -  Tbe 
dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 

Off.Prqi.  kqm  FœmcuU,  U.S.  W. 
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OLEUM  GAULTHERI^.  U.S.    OU qf  Partridge-berry. 

This  oil  is  a  product  of  Ihe  United  Statea,  and  is  prepared  chiefly  in 
New  Jeney.  It  is  directed  bj  the  Pharmacopœia  lo  be  prepared  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Oaultheria  procumbens}  bat  the  whole  plant  i*  nsualiy  em- 
ployed.  It  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Wm.  Procter,  Jun.,  of  Philadelphia, 
Irom  the  bark  of  the  Betula  lenta,  and  has  been  supposed  to  exist  also  ia 
the  root  of  the  Polygala  pauàfolia,  and  the  roots  and  stems  of  the  Spiraea 
tUmaria,  Spirœa  lobata,  and  GmiUheria  hùpidula,  which  hâve  its  pecnliar 
flavour.  The  oil  of  partridge-berry  when  freshiy  distilled  is  nearly  coiourless, 
bat  as  found  in  the  shops  has  a  brownish-yeUow  or  reddish  colour.  It  ia 
of  a  sweetish,  slightly  pungent,  pecnliar  taste,  and  a  very  agreeable  charae- 
teristic  odeur,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  ail  other  offici- 
nal oils.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  the  koown  essential  oils,  having  the  sp.  gr. 
1-173.  Its  boiling  point  is  412°.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm,,  iii.  109,  and 
xIt.  213.)  Ils  unusual  weight  afibrds  a  convenient  test  of  ils  purity.  Mr. 
Procter  proved  it  to  possess  acid  properties,  and  to  be  closely  analogous  to 
talieidous  acid,  one  of  the  résulta  of  the  décomposition  of  salicin  by  suïphuric 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  an  ingrédient  in  the  oil  of  Spirtea  ulmaria. 
(See  SiUix,  page  623.)  By  M.  Cahours  it  has  since  been  shown  to  hâve  the 
same  composition  as  the  saliculate  of  méthylène  ;  and  a  product  having  its 
properties  was  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  pyroxylic  spirit,  salicuHc 
acid,  and  suïphuric  acid.  (Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xiv.  211,  and  xv.  241.) 
Oil  of  gaultheria  is  used  chiefly,  on  accoant  of  its  pleasant  flavour,  to  cover 
the  tasie  of  other  medicines. 

Qff".  Prep.  Sympa*  Sarsaparilln  Compositas,  V.  S.  W. 

OLEUM  HEDEOMiE.  U.S.     Oil  of  Pennyroyal. 

This,  though  analogous  in  properties  to  the  oil  of  European  pennyroyal, 
is  derived  from  a  distinct  plant — the  Hedeoma  pukgiotde* — peculiar  to 
Nortli  America.  It  has  a  light  yellow  colour,  with  the  odour  and  taste  of 
the  berb.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-048.  It  may  be  used  as  a  remedy  in  flatulent 
colic  and  sick  stomach,  to  correct  the  opération  of  nauseating  or  griping 
medicines,  and  to  impart  flavonr  to  mixtures.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten 
drops.  W. 

OLEUM  JUNIPERI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Oil  of  Juniper. 

The  proportion  of  oil  which  Juniper  berries  afibrd  is  staled  very  dif- 
ferently  by  différent  authors.  Trommsdorff  obtained  one  per  cent.  The 
highest  quantiiy  given  in  the  table  of  Recluz  is  2-34,  the  lowest  0-31  per 
cent.  The  berries  are  most  productive  when  bruised.  The  oil  of  Juniper 
consumed  in  this  country  is  brought  from  Europe.  It  is  coiourless,  or  of  a 
light  greenish-yellow,  with  a  terebinlhinate  odour,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste. 
Ita  sp.  gr.  is  0-011.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  alcobol.  According  to 
Blanchet,  it  contains  two  isomeric  oils,  of  which  one  is  coiourless,  and  the 
other  coloured  and  less  volatile.  It  is,  when  pure,  a  carbo-hydrogen,  and  is 
•ùd  to  bave  the  same  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine  (CuH,)  ;  but  it  does 
■ot  ft)rm  a  sotid  compound  with  muriatic  acid.  {Joum.  de  Fharm.,  xxvi. 
80.)  Oil  of  turpentine  is  often  fraudulently  added,  but  may  be  detected 
by  the  spécifie  gravity  of  the  mixtnre,  whi(^  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  the  unadulterated  oil  of  Juniper. 

This  oil  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  diuretic  ;  and  may  be  employée 
advantageously  in  debilitated  dropsical  cases,  in  connexion  wiih  other  medi- 
cines, especially  digitalis.    It  is  this  oil  which  imparts  to  HoUand  gin  its 
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pecoliar  âaTonr  and  diuretic  power.    The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops 
two  or  three  times  a  àty,  and  may  be  considerably  increased.  W. 

OLEUM  LAVANDUL^.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Oil  qf 
Lavender. 

Dried  laTenderflowers  yield  from  1  to  1-6  per  cent,  of  a  very  fluid,  lemon- 
yellow  oil,  having  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  an  aromatic,  burning 
taste.  That  met  with  in  commerce  lias  the  sp.  gr.  0.898  at  68°  F.,  which 
is  reduced  to  0-877  hj  rectification.  (Berzdius.)  Âccording  to  Brande,  the 
sp.gr.  of  the  oil  obtained  from  the  whole  herb  is  0-9206.  Alcohol  of  0-830 
dissolves  the  oil  of  lavender  in  ail  proportions  ;  that  of  0-887,  only  42  per 
cent  {BerzeHua.)  Proust  states  that,  when  allowed  tostand  in  imperfectly 
stopped  bottles,  it  lets  fall  a  cristalline  deposit  {stearoptene),  which  often 
amonnts  to  one-foarth  of  the  weight  of  the  oil.  It  is  said  tiiat  the  portion 
of  oil  first  disttlled  is  most  agreeably  fragrant,  and  is  often  kept  separate,  and 
sold  at  a  bigher  price.  The  oil  of  lavender  is  used  chiefly  as  a  perfume, 
tboogh  possessed  of  carminative  and  stimulant  properties,  and  sometimes 
nsefui  in  cases  of  nervous  langour  and  headache.  The  dose  is  from  one  to 
five  drops. 

The  oil  of  spike  is  procured  from  the  broad-leaved  variety  of  lavender 
vhich  grows  wild  in  Earope,  the  Lavandula  i^ea  of  De  CandoUe.  lu 
odour  is  less  fragrant  than  that  of  the  eommon  oil  of  lavender,  and  is  some- 
what  analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  wiih  which  it  is  said  to  be  often 
adulterated.    It  is  much  used  by  artists  in  the  préparation  of  vamishes. 

Off.Prep.  Tinctura  Ammoniœ  Composila,  ijmd.  W. 

OLEUM  MENTHiE  PIPERITiE.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Oleum 
Mehth^  PiPEKiTiDis.  Dub.     OU  qf  Peppermint. 

Peppermint  varies  exceedingly  in  the  quantity  of  oil  which  it  afibrds. 
Four  pounds  of  the  fresh  herb  yield,  according  to  Baume,  from  a  drachm  and 
a  half  to  three  drachme  of  the  oil.  The  prodact  is  generally  less  than  one 
per  cent.  This  oil  is  largely  distilled  in  the  United  States.  It  is  of  a 
greenish-yellow  coloor  or  nearly  colonrless,  bat  beeomes  reddish  by  agç. 
Ils  odour  is  strong  and  aromatic;  its  taste,  warm,  camphorous,  and  very  pun- 
gent,  bot  succeeded,  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  mouth,  by  s  sensé  of  cool- 
ness.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  suted  diflferently  from  0-902  to  0-920;  its  boiling  point 
al  365°.  Upon  long  standing  it  deposits  a  ittaroptent,  which,  according 
to  Kane,  has  the  same  composition  as  the  oil,  viz.,  CuHjoOs.  Berzelius 
itates  that  at  8°  below  zéro  the  oil  deposits  small  capiilary  crystals. 

Oil  of  peppermint  is  stimulating  and  carminative,  and  is  much  used  in 
flatulence,  nausea,  spasmodic  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  as  a 
corrigent  or  adjuvant  of  other  medicines.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three 
drops,  and  is  most  conveniently  given  rubbed  up  with  sugar  and  then  dis- 
solved  in  water.  The  oil  is  aiso  very  frequently  eroployed  in  the  form  of 
tuenee  of  peppermint,  prepared  by  dissolving  two  fluidounces  in  a  pint  of 
alcohol,  and  given  upon  sugar  in  the  dose  of  ten  or  twenty  drops.  This  is 
now  officinal  under  the  name  of  Tinctura  Olei  Menthx  Piperilœ. 

Off.Prep.  Aqua  Menthe  Piperit»,  U.S.,  Lond.;  Pilulse  Rhei  Composites, 
U.S.,  Ed.}  Spiritus  Menthœ  Piperiteç,  Zon</.,  Dub.}  Tinctura  Olei  Menths 
Piperits,  U,  S.}  Trochisci  Menths  Piperitœ,  U.  S.  W. 
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OLEUM  MENTHE  PULEGIL  Lond.  Oleuh  Pitlsoii.  Ed., 
Dub.     OU  of  European  Pennyrojfal. 

About  1  part  of  ihis  oil  on  an  average  ïb  obtained  (rom  100  parta  of  the 

filant.  When  freshly  distilied  it  ia  yellowish,  but  becomea  rediliah  by  âge. 
la  Bp.gT.ia  atated  difierently  firom  0-925  to  0*978.  It  poaaessea  médical 
propertiea  aimilar  to  thoae  of  the  oil  of  peppermint;  but  ia  aeldom  used  ia 
thîs  country.    The  doae  ia  from  one  to  nve  dropa. 

Qff.Prtp.  Aqua  Menthge  Pulegii,  Lond.,  Duo.;  Spiritua  Menthte  Palegii, 
Lond.,  Dub.  Vf. 

OLEUM  MENTHE  VIRIDIS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Oil 
qf  Spearmint. 

Aecording  to  Lewifl,  ten  ponnda  of  apeannint  yield  an  ounce  of  oil  ;  by 
ethera  the  [m>dact  ia  atated  nol  to  exceed  one  part  from  five  hundred.  Tte 
oil  ia  largely  diatilled  in  thia  oountry.  It  ia  pale  yellow  or  greeniah  when 
recently  prepared,  but  becomea  red  wiih  âge,  and  ultimately  alraoat  of  a 
nahogany  colour.  Ita  flavour  ia  analogoua  to  that  of  the  oil  of  peppermint, 
but  ia  leaa  agreeable  and  lésa  pungeni.  Ita  sp.  gr.  is  atated  differenily  from 
0-914  to  0-976  ;  ita  boiling  point,  at  320°.  Kane  givea  the  formula  CuHaiO, 
iw  repreaenting  ita  compoaition.  It  ia  aaed  for  the  aame  purposea  as  the  oil 
of  peppermint,  in  the  doae  of  from  tiru  to  five  dropa.  An  esêence  of  tpear- 
mitU  ia  prepared  by  diaaolving  two  fluidouncea  of  the  oil  in  a  pint  of  alcohol, 
and  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  from  twenty  to  forty  dropa,  npon  a  lamp 
of  augar.  Thia  waa  introduced  among  the  officinal  tincturea  in  the  laat 
édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmaoopœia. 

'  Off.  Prep.  Aqaa  Menthee  Viridia,  U.  S.,  Lond,,  Dub.}  Infuanm  Menthae 
Compoaitum,  Dub.}  Spiritua  MenlhtB  Viridia,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Tinctura  Olei 
Menthie  Viridia,  U.  S.  W. 

OLEUM  MONARDJE.  U.S.     Oil qf  Horaetnint. 

Thia  ia  prepared  by  our  diatillera  from  the  freah  herb  of  Monarda  ptme- 
tata.  It  haa  a  reddish-amber  colour,  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm,  very 
pungent  taate.  Applied  to  the  akin  it  acta  aa  a  powerful  rubefacient,  quickly 
producing  heat,  pain,  redneaa,  and  even  veaication.  Thia  property  of  the 
oil  waa  made  known  to  the  profeaaion  by  Dr.  Atlee,  formerly  of  Philadel- 
phia,  who  employed  it  externally  with  advantage  in  low  forma  of  typhna 
fever,  choiera  infanturo,  chronic  rheumatiam,  and  olher  affeetiona  in  which 
rubefacienta  are  indicaled.  In  ordinary  caaea  it  ahould  be  diluted  before 
being  applied.  It  may  be  given  internally  aa  a  atimulant  and  carminative, 
in  the  doae  of  two  or  Ûiree  dropa  mixed  with  augar  and  water.  W. 

OLEUM  ORIGANI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.    Oil  of  Origanum. 

Thia  ia  obtained  from  the  common  marjoram,  Origanum  mdgare,  and  ia 
frequently  called  oil  of  marjoram.  The  plant  varies  exceedingly  in  the  pro- 
portion which  it  aflbrda.  The  mean  product  may  be  atated  at  from  four  to 
aix  parta  from  a  thouaand.  The  récent  oil,  when  properly  prepared,  ia  of  a 
yellow  colour  ;  but  if  too  much  heat  ia  used  in  the  dietillaiiou,  it  ia  aaid  to  be 
reddiah,  and  it  acquirea  the  aame  tint  by  âge.  It  may  be  obtained  colourleaa 
by  rectification.  It  bas  the  odour  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot  acrid  taate.  Kane 
givea  ita  ap.gr.  0-867,  ita  boiling  point  354°,  and  ita  compoaition  Cx)H«0. 
Aecording  to  Lewia,  ita  ap.  gr.  ia  0-940,  aecording  to  Brande  0-909.  It  ia 
aometimea  used  aa  an  external  irritant,  and  to  allay  the  pain  of  toothacbe,  by 
being  introduced,  on  lint  or  cotton,  into  the  cavity  of  a  carioua  tooth.  It  is 
not  employed  internally. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  ihe  oil  directed  hy  the  Edîabargh  Collège 
firom  the  Origanum  Majorana,  or  tweet  matjoram,  was  intended  for  that 
of  the  0.  vulgare}  as  the  latter  plant  is  indicated,  under  the  name  of  Ori- 
gaiatm,  in  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  Collège,  where  the  former  is  not 
meniioDed  ;  and  the  oil  is  referred  to  in  the  Index  of  the  PharmaoopiBia  with 
the  tide  of  Oleum  Origani.  The  oil  of  tweet  matjoram  is  oblained  from  the 
plant  by  distillation,  in  the  qnantity  of  frotn  2-6  to  0  parts  from  1000.  It 
is  of  a  iemon-yellow  colour,  light,  and  camphorous,  and  is  said  upon  long 
standing  to  deposit  a  substance  resembling  camphor.  It  is  not  used  in  this 
eonntry. 

Off.  Frep.  Lioimentnm  Saponis  Camphoratum,  U.  S.  W. 

OLEUM  PIMENTiE.  U.  S.,  L»nd.,  Ed.,  Dub.    Oil  of  Pimenta. 

The  berries  yield  from  1  to  more  than  4  per.cenL  of  oil,  which,  as  found 
ia  the  sliops,  has  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  the  odour  and  taste  of  pimento, 
thongh  warmer  and  more  pungent.  It  is  said,  when  freshly  distilled,  to  ba 
eolonrless  or  yellowish.  Nitric  aoid  reddeos  it.  Bonastre  states  that  h 
combines  with  saliâable  bases  Uke  the  oil  of  oloves.  Its  sp.  gr.  has  beea 
itated  at  1*021,  but  varies.  It  cônsists,  like  the  oil  of  cloves,  of  two  dis- 
tinct  oils,  a  lighter  and  beavier,  the  former  of  which  cornes  over  first  in  dis* 
tillation.  They  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  oil  with  eaustic  potassa. 
The  light  oil  cornes  over,  and  the  heavy  remains  combined  with  the  potassa. 
The  latter  may  be  obtained  by  distiUiog  the  residue  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
light  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  and  is  a  pure  carbo-hydrogen.  The  heavy  has 
the  acid  property  of  forming  crystalline  compounds  wiui  the  alkalies.  The 
two  are  closely  analogous  with  the  light  and  heavy  oil  of  cloves.  {Pereira.) 
The  oil  of  pimento  may  be  given  for  the  same  purposes  with  the  other  aro- 
matic  stimulant  oils.     The  dose  is  from  three  to  six  drops. 

Cff,  Prep.  Aqna  Pimentœ,  Lond.;  Emplastmm  Aromaticnm,  Dub.     W. 

OLEUM  ROSMARINL  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Oleum  RoRïSMAaiNi. 
Dvb.    Oil  of  Rosemary. 

The  fresh  îeaves  of  rosemary  yield,  according  to  Baume,  0*26  per  cent,  of 
oil;  but  the  prodnct  is  stated  much  higher  by  other  authors.  According  to 
Brande,  a  pound  of  the  fresh  herb  yields  about  a  drachm  of  the  oil,  which 
is  about  one  per  cent.  This  oil  is  colourless,  with  an  odour  similar  to  that 
of  the  plant,  though  less  agreeable.  Its  sp.gr.  is  0*911,  but  is  reduced  to 
0*8886  by  rectification.  It  is  soluble  in  ail  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0-830  ; 
bot  requires  for  solution  at  64°,  forty  parts  of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0*887. 
{Berzelvu.)  Kane  gives  its  sp.  gr.  0*897,  its  boiling  point  365°,  and  ils 
composition  C^sHnO,.  Kept  in  bottles  imperfectiy  stopped,  it  deposits  s 
tttaroptene  analogous  to  camphor,  and  sometimes  amounting,  according  to 
ProiAt,  to  one-tenth  of  the  oil.  Bucholz  states  that  it  affbrds  camphor  when 
digested  with  from  one-half  its  weight  to  an  equal  weight  of  potassa,  and 
distilled.  It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  may  be  detected  by  mixing  the  suspected  liquid  with  an  equal  volume 
of  pore  alcohol.  The  oil  of  rosemary  is  dissolved,  and  that  of  turpentine 
left.  This  oil  is  possessed  of  stimulant  properUes,  but  is  employed  chiefiy 
as  an  ingrédient  ef  rubefacient  liniments.  The  dose  is  from  three  to  six 
drops. 

Off. Prep.  Linimentum  Opii,  Ed.;  Linimentom  Saponis  CaraphoratniBt 
V.  S.,  Ed.}  Spiritus  Ammoni»  Aromaticus,  Ed.;  Spiritus  Resmarini,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Dub.f  Tinctora  Saponis  Camphorata,  U.  S.,  Ed.  W. 
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OLEUM  RUT  JE.  Ed.,Dub.    OilqfSue. 

Rue  yieldg  a  very  amall  proportion  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  oil,  which  be- 
comes  brown  with  âge.  It  bas  the  atrong  nnpleasant  odonr  of  the  plant, 
and  an  acrid  taste.  Kane  gires  its  sp.  gr.  0-837,  its  boiling  point  446°,  and 
ils  composition  CaH^Ot.  It  ia  stimulant  and  supposed  to  be  antispasmodic, 
and  bas  been  given  in  hysteria,  convulsions,  and  amenorrbœa.  The  dose  is 
from  two  to  fire  drops.  W. 

OLEUM  SABINE.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.     OilofSavine. 

The  Btatementa  in  relation  to  tbe  proportion  of  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
savine  vary  ezeeedingly.  While  according  to  Hoffmann  and  Murray  the 
leaves  aflord  abont  10  per  cent.  ;  others  state  the  product  at  considerably 
less  tban  one  per  cent.  The  higheet  percentage  in  Recluz's  table,  next  to 
Hoffmann's  is  abont  1-7,  in  Christison'a  table  2*6.  (Dispensatory.)  The 
oil  is  nearly  colourless  or  yellow,  limpid,  strongly  odorous,  and  of  a  bitter- 
iah,  extremely  acrid  taste.  Kane  gives  its  sp.gr.  0-915,  its  boiling  point 
816°,  and  its  composition  CuH,,  équivalent  to  that  of  oil  of  tarpentine. 
The  oil  of  savine  is  stimulant,  emmenagogue,  and  aetively  rubefacient  ;  and 
may  be  given  for  the  same  pnrposes  as  the  plant  in  substance.  It  bas  been 
much  employed  empirically  in  amenorrbœa,  and  with  a  view  to  produce 
abortion,  and  in  some  instances  with  fatal  efiects.  The  dose  is  from  two  to 
five  drops.  W. 

OLEUM  SAMBUCI.  Lond.     OU  qf  Elder  Flowers. 

Elder  flowers  yield  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  which  is  of 
a  butyraceous  consistence  when  eold,  and  scarcely  deservea  a  place  in  the 
Pharmacopœia. 

Off.  Prep.  Âqua  Sambnci,  Lond.  W. 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS.   U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Oil  ofSatsafras. 

The  proportion  of  oil  yielded  by  the  root  of  sassafras  ia  variously  stated 
from  less  than  1  to  somewbat  more  than  2  per  cent  The  bark  of  the  root, 
directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  would  affbrd  a  larger  quantity.  The 
oil  is  of  a  yellow  colonr,  becoming  reddish  by  âge.  It  bas  the  fragrant 
odour  of  sassafras,  with  a  warm  pungent  aromatic  taste.  It  is  among  the 
heaviest  of  the  volatile  oils,  baving  the  sp.  gr.  1-094.  According  to  Bo- 
nastre,  it  séparâtes,  by  agitation  with  water,  into  two  oils,  one  ligbter,  the 
other  beavier  than  water.  Berzelins  states  that  tbe  first  is  often  nothing 
more  than  oil  of  turpentine  existing  as  an  adultération  in  the  oil  of  sassafras. 
Nitric  acid  colours  it  red,  and  furoing  nitric  acid  inflames  it  more  readily 
than  most  other  oils.  It  has  the  useful  property  of  dissolving  caoutchouc. 
Wben  kept  for  a  long  tiroe  it  deposits  transparent  crystals,  baving  the  same 
odour  as  the  liquid  oil.  It  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  supposed  to  be  dia- 
phoretic  ;  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  with  the  bark  from 
which  it  is  derived.     Tbe  dose  is  from  two  to  ten  drops. 

Off.  Prtp,  Synipus  SarsapariUse  Compositus,  U.  S.  W. 

OLEUM  SUCCINL  K  5-.,  Due.     Oilqf^mber. 

"  Take  of  Amber,  in  powder,  emy  quantity.  Put  the  Amber,  previonsly 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sand,  into  a  glass  retort,  which  is  to  be 
only  half  filled  ;  then  distil,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  willi  a  gradually  in- 
ereasing  heat,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil,  and  a  concrète  acid  impregnated  with 
oil.  Separate  the  Oil  from  the  other  matters,  and  keep  it  in  well-atopped 
bottlea."  U.  S. 

The  nnrectified  oil  of  amber  is  not  among  the  préparations  directed  by 
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the  London  Collège.  The  Dublin  Collège  obtains  it  by  the  same  process 
by  wbich  snccinic  acid  is  prepared.  (See  Acidum  Succtnicum.) 

The  amber  in  this  process  undergoes  decompositléii,  and  affbrdg,  among 
other  products,  an  empyreumatic  ofl  whicb  floats  in  the  receiver  upon  the 
surface  of  an  acid  liquor.  The  heat  reqnisite  for  the  complète  décomposi- 
tion of  the  amber  cannot  be  supporled  by  a  glass  retort,  and,  in  order  that  ail 
the  oil  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  may  be  coUected,  the  distillation 
should  be  performed  in  a  tubulated  iron  or  earthenware  retort,  which  may 
be  placed  immediately  upon  the  fire.  The  sand  is  added  to  prevent  thé 
amber  from  swelling  too  much.  The  oil  may  be  separated  from  the  acid 
liquor  by  means  of  the  separating  fannel.  As  first  procured,  it  is  a  thick, 
Tery  dark-coloured  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  strong  empyreumatic  odour.  In  this 
State  it  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  liriiment  ;  but  for  internai  use  it  should 
be  rectified.  Il  is  said  that  the  scrapings  of  copiU  and  the  resin  dammar 
are  often  substituted  for  amber,  and  yield  an  oil  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  genuine.  {Pereira'»  Mat.  Med.) 

Off,  Frep.  Oleum  Succini  Kectificatum,  U.  S.,  Lub.  W. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  KECTIFICATUM.  U.S.,  Dub.  Oibum 
Sbccini.  Lond.    Rectified  Oil  of  ^mber. 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Amber  a  pint;  Water  six  pints.  Mix  tbem  in  a  glass 
letort,  and  distil  until  four  pints  of  the  Water  shall  bave  passed  with  the  oil 
into  the  receitrer;  then  separate  the  Oil  from  the  Water,  and  keep  it  in  weU 
stopped  bottles."  U.  S. 

The  DiéRn  Collège  employa  a  pound  of  oil  of  amber  and  six  pints  of 
water  ;  distils  until  two-tbirds  of  the  water  hâve  passed  into  the  receiver  ; 
and  then  séparâtes  the  oil. 

"  Put  Amber  into  an  alembic,  and  distil  from  a  sand-bath,  with  a  heat 
gradually  increased,  an  Acid  Liquor,  an  Oil,  and  a  Sait  contaminated  with 
oil  ;  then  distil  the  Oil  a  second  aud  third  time."  Lond. 

By  successive  distillations  the  oil  of  amber  is  rendered  thinner  and  more 
limpid,  lill  at  length  it  is  obtained  colourless.  The  first  portions  which 
ditsil  are  less  coloured  than  those  which  follow,  and  may  be  separated  for 
keeping,  while  the  remainder  is  submitted  to  anotlier  distillation.  For  prac- 
tical  purposes,  however,  the  oil  is  sufficiently  pure  when  once  redistilled, 
as  directed  in  the  processes  of  the  U.  S.  and  Dublin  Pharmacopcsias.  As 
osnally  found  in  the  shops,  the  rectified  oil  is  of  a  light  yellowish-browD 
or  amber  colour.  When  quite  pure  it  is  colourless,  as  fluid  as  alcohol,  of 
the  sp.gr.  0-7S8  at  76°,  and  boils  at  186°.  It  bas  a  strong,  peculiar,  unplea- 
sant  odour,  and  a  bot,  acrid  taste.  It  imparts  thèse  properties  in  some 
degree  to  water  without  being  perceptlbly  dissolved.  It  is  soluble  in  eight 
parts  of  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-847  at  65°,  in  five  parts  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-825, 
and  in  ail  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  fixed  oils  unité  wiih  it. 
On  exposure  to  the  light  and  air,  it  slowly  changes  in  colour  and  consistence, 
becoroing  ultimately  black  and  solid. 

Médical  Propertiu  and  Uses.  Rectified  oil  of  amber  is  stimulant  and 
•ntispasmodic,  and  occasionally  promotes  the  sécrétions,  particularly  that 
of  urine.  It  has  been  employed  with  advantage  in  amenorrhœa,  and  ia 
Tarions  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections,  as  tetanus,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
hooping  congb,  and  infantile  convulsions  from  intestinal  irritation,  &c.  The 
dose  is  from  five  to  fîfteen  drops,  difiused  in  some  aromatic  water  by  means 
of  sugar  and  gum  Arabie.  Extemally  applied  the  oil  is  rubefacient,  and  is 
considerably  employed  as  a  Uniment  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  palsy,  and 
in  certain  spasmodic  disorders,  as  hooping  coogh  and  infantile  convulsions. 
90 
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In  tbe  latter  affection  it  should  be  rubbed  along  tbe  spine,  and  was  highly 
recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  mixed  with  an  eqoal  meairare  of 
laudanam,  «ad  dilaled  with  three  or  four  parla  of  olive  oti  and  of  brandy. 
Off.Prep.  Tinctura  Ammonis  Composita,  Lond.  W. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN^  PURIFICATUM.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Oleum  Tekebinthin*  Rectificatum.  Dub.  Purijied  OU  of  Thtr- 
pentine.    ♦ 

•'Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  a  pint;  W^ier  four  vint».  Garefully  distil 
the  OU."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  one  pint;  yftXet  four  pint».  Distil  as  long 
as  Oil  cornes  over  with  the  Water."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  two  pint»;  "W iter  four pinl».  Distil  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  Ihe  Oil."  Dub. 

Oil  of  turpentine  becomes  impure  by  exposure,  in  conséquence  of  the 
absorption  of  ozygen  and  the  production  of  resin.  From  this  it  may  be 
freed  by  distillation,  as  above  directed,  or  by  the  agency  of  aicohol.  (See 
Oleum  TerebitUkinœ.)  The  process  for  distilling  it  is  attended  wiih  some 
inconvenience,  in  conséquence  of  the  great  infiaoïmability  of  the  vapoor, 
and  ils  rapid  formation,  which  causes  the  iiquid  to  boii  over.  In  tbis 
eountry,  the  apothecary  can  alraost  always  purchase  the  oil  sufficienlly  pure 
for  médical  use  wilhout  the  necessity  of  rectifying  it.  The  présence  of  a 
■mail  proportion  of  retin  does  not  interfère  «ith  its  efliciency  as  a  medicine. 

W. 


PILULiE. 
PiUs. 

Thèse  are  small  globniar  masses  of  a  size  convenient  for  swallowing. 
They  are  well  adapted  for  the  administration  of  medicines  which  are  unplea- 
aant  to  the  taste  or  smeil,  or  insoluble  in  water,  and  do  not  require  to  be 
given  in  large  doses.  Déliquescent  substances  should  not  be  made  into 
pilis,  and  those  which  are  efflorescent  should  be  previously  deprived  of  iheir 
water  of  crystallization.  Gare  should  aiso  be  taken  not  to  combine  matériels, 
the  routual  reaction  of  which  may  resuit  in  a  change  of  form. 

Some  substances  bave  a  consistence  which  enables  them  to  be  made  im- 
mediately  into  pills.  Such  are  the  softer  eztracts  and  certain  gum-resins  ; 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  water  to  the  former,  and  a  few  drops  of  spirit  to 
the  latter,  will  give  them  the  reqnisite  softness  and  plasticity,  if  previnusly 
wanting.  Subsunces  which  are  very  sofï,  or  in  the  Iiquid  state,  are  formed 
into  the  pilular  mass  by  incorporation  with  dry  and  inert  powders,  such  as 
cnimb  of  bread,  wheat  flour,  starch,  and  powdered  gum  Arabie.  Powders 
mnst  be  miied  with  soft  solid  bodies,  as  extracts,  confections,  soap,  &c.,  or 
with  tenacions  liquide,  as  syrop,  molasses,  honey,  or  mucilage.  Heavy 
metallic  powders  are  most  conveniently  made  into  pills  with  the  former; 
light  vpgetable  powders  with  the  latter.  Mucilage  is  very  often  used  ;  bot 
pills  made  with  it  are  apt  when  kept  to  become  hard,  and  of  difficult  soin- 
bility  in  the  liquors  of  the  stomach,  and,  if  metallic  substances  are  mixed 
with  it,  the  mass  does  not  work  well.  A  mixture  of  syrup  and  powdered 
gum  Arabie  is  not  sobject  to  the  same  ineonveniences,  and  is  an  excellent 
material  for  the  formation  of  pills.  Conserve  of  roses  and  molasses  are 
among  the  best  excipients,  when  the  pills  are  to  be  long  kept.  For  the 
same  purpose  of  keeping  the  pill  soft,  a  small  portion  of  some  fixed  oil  oir 
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déliquescent  sait  bas  been  reeommended  as  an  addiiion  to  ihe  mass.  Many 
powders  require  only  the  addition  of  water.  Such  are  ail  Ihose  which  con- 
tain  ingrédients  capable  of  formitig  an  adhesive  or  viscid  solution  with  this 
liquid.  Care  should  always  be  laken,  that  the  matter  added  be  not  incom- 
paiible  with  the  main  ingrédients  of  the  pilt. 

The  materials  should  be  accurately  mixed  together,  and  beat  in  a  mortar 
till  formed  into  a  perfecdy  uniform  and  plastic  mass.  This  should  be  of  such 
a  consistence  that  the  pills  may  préserve  their  form,  without  being  so  hard 
as  to  re«isl  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  liquors.  As  pills  often  become 
very  hard  by  time,  it  is  convenient,  in  some  instances,  to  keep  the  mass  in  a 
State  fit  to  be  divided  when  wanted  for  use.  This  inay  be  don4^](iwrapping 
it  in  bladders,  puiting  it  in  covered  pots,  and  occasionaliy  moistintng  it  as  it 
becomes  dry. 

The  mass,  having  been  duly  prepared,  is  made  into  pills  by  rolling  it  with 
a  spatula  into  a  cylinder  of  precisely  the  same  thickness  throughout,  and  of 
a  lenglh  corresponding  to  the  number  of  pills  required.  It  is  ihen  divided 
as  equally  as  possible  by  the  hand,  or  more  accurately  by  a  machine  made 
for  the  purpose.  The  pills  receive  a  spherical  form  by  being  rolled  between 
Ihe  fingers.  In  order  to  prevent  their  adhésion  to  one  another,  or  to  the 
sides  of  the  vesi>el  in  which  they  may  be  placed,  it  is  customary  to  agitate 
them  with  some  dry  powder,  whieh  gives  them  an  external  coating,  that 
serres  aiso  to  conceal  their  taste.  For  this  purpose,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
starch,  or  powdered  liquorice  root  may  be  used.  Carbonate  of  magnesia 
is  sometimes  incompatible  with  one  of  the  ingrédients  of  the  pills,  starch 
is  almost  too  light,  and  liquorice  root  will,  as  a  gênerai  rule,  be  found  the 
beat.  The  powder  of  lycopodiutn  is  much  employed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  give  the  pill  a  coating  of  gold  or 
silver  leaf. 

It  bas  been  proposed  by  M.  Garot  to  cover  pills  with  gelatin,  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  taste,  without  interfering  with 
their  solubility  in  the  stomach.  He  dipa  each  pill,  sustained  on  the 
point  of  a  pin,  into  melted  gelatin,  withdraws  it  with  a  rolary  motion,  then 
fixes  Ihe  pin  in  a  paste  so  as  to  allow  the  coating  to  dry  in  the  air,  and 
having  prepared  about  fifty  pills  in  this  way,  proceeds  to  complète  the  ope- 
ration  by  holding  the  pin  in  the  flame  of  a  taper  so  as  to  mell  the  gelatin 
near  its  point,  and  then  withdrawing  it  from  the  pill  so  as  to  close  up  the 
orifice.  The  purest  glue  should  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  melted  with 
the  addition  of  two  or  three  drachme  of  water  to  an  ounce  of  the  glue,  and 
kept  in  the  liquid  state  by  means  of  a  salt-bath.  (See  ^mer.  Joum.  rf 
Pharm.,  x.  229.) 

Pills  which  are  to  be  long  kept  should  be  put  into  glass  bottles  with  accu- 
rately  fitting  stoppera,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture. 

Though  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia,  in  almost  every  instance,  orders  the 
mass  to  be  divided  into  pills;  yet  it  should  be  understood  rather  aa  indicating 
the  number  of  pilla  to  be  made  from  a  certain  quantity  of  the  mass  when  par- 
ticular  directions  are  not  given  by  the  physician,  than  as  requiring  the  divi- 
sion to  be  made  immediately  after  the  materials  hâve  been  mixed.  It  will 
generally  be  found  convenient  by  the  apothecary  to  keep  a  portion  of  the 
mass  undivided.  t  W. 

PILULiE  ALOËS.  K5:,  ^rf.    ^loetic  Pills. 

"  Take  of  Aioes,  in  powder,  Soap,  each,  an  ounce.  Beat  them  with 
water  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty 
pills."  U.S. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  equal  quantUie$  of  Socotrine  or  East 
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India  aloes,  and  Gastile  soap  to  be  beat  with  conserve  of  red  roses  into  a 
mass  fit  for  formiag  pills. 

The  soap,  in  mis  formula,  not  only  serves  to  impart  a  proper  pilular  con- 
sistence  to  ihe  aloes,  but  is  thought  to  qualify  ils  opération  and  diminish 
its  liability  to  irritate  ihe  rectum.  Five  pills,  containing  ten  grains  of  aloes, 
may  be  given  with  a  view  to  their  purgative  eflect;  bat  the  préparation  is 
usualty  employed  as  a  laxative  in  cases  of  habituai  costiveness,  in  the  quan- 
tity  of  one,  two,  or  Uiree  pills,  taken  before  breakfast,  before  dinner,  or  at 
bedtime.  W. 

PILULiE  ALOËS  COMPOSITiE.  Lond.,  Dub.  Compound 
Pilla  o/jAes. 

"  Take  of  Aloes  [Hepatic  Aloes,  Dub."],  in  powder,  an  ounce;  Extract 
ofGentian  hatfan  ounce;  Oil  ofCaraway ybr/^  minims;  Syrup  a  suMcient 
mantity.    Beat  them  together,  till  they  are  thoronghly  incorporated."  Lond., 

A  réaction  takes  place  between  the  aloes  and  extract  of  gentian  when 
rubbed  together,  wliich  renders  the  mass  so  soft  as  sometimes  to  require  the 
addition  of  a  light  powder.  The  use  of  syrup  is  therefore  unnecessary  and 
improper.  Tiiis  combination  is  well  adapted  as  a  laxative  to  the  costiveness 
of  sedentary  and  dyspeptic  persons.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains, 
according  to  the  degree  of  effect  desired.»  W. 

PILULiE  ALOËS  ET  ASSAFŒTlDiE.  U.S.,  Ed.  Pills  of 
Mots  and  ^ssaftiida. 

"  Take  of  Aloes,  in  powder,  Assafetida,  Soap,  each,  halfan  ounce.  Beat 
them  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
eighiy  pills."  U.  S. 

The  Ediriburgh  Collège  takes  equal  parts  of  Socotrine  or  East  India  aloes, 
assafetida,  and  Castile  soap,  and  beats  them  into  a  mass  with  conserve  of  red 
toees. 

Thèse  pills  are  peculiarly  adapted,  by  the  stimulant  and  carminative  pro- 
perties  of  the  assafetida,  to  cases  of  costiveness  attended  with  flatulence  and 
debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  Each  plil  contains  about  four  grains  of  the 
mass.    From  two  to  five  may  be  given  for  a  dose.  W. 

PILULiE  ALOËS  ET  FERRI.  Ed.    Pills  of  Aloes  and  Iran. 

"Take  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  three  parti;  Barbadoes  Aloes  two  parts;  Aro- 

matic  Powder  nx  parts  ;  Conserve  of  Red  Roses  eighl  parts.    Pulverize 

*  The  fbllowin^  is  the  forinnla  for  the  aloetic  pilla  araaily  callcd  dinner  pillti  or  Lady 
Webêter'ê  pilU.  They  arc  the  pilula  ttomaebiea  of  the  fiilh  édition  of  the  ParîN  Codez, 
A.  D.  1758.  Take  of  the  beat  Aiwa  aiz  drachms;  Muatich  and  Red  Roses,  each,  two 
drachme;  Syrup  of  Wormwood  aufficient  to  rorm  a  muas,  to  bo  divided  into  pills oflhrce 
graina  each.  Comroon  ayrup  may  be  aabatituted  for  the  ayrup  of  wormwood.  One  or 
two  of  theae  pilla,  Iaken  shortly  b<:fore  a  meal,  will  usually  producc  one  free  évacuation. 

The  Pliiladel|ihia  Collège  of  Pharmacy  bas  adopted  formulée  for  the  compound  aloetic 
préparations  commonly  called  Hooper't  and  Anderton't  pUli,  of  which  tbe  follcwing  are 
copies. 

"  Hooper'ê  female  pilU.  R  Aloës  Barbaden.«is  ^viij.,  Ferri  Salphatia  Exsiccati  ^ij., 
gis».,  tel  Ferri  Sulph.tia  Crystal. ^iv.,  Eitracti  Hell<-bori  .^ij.,  Myrrhœ  ^ij.,  Saponis  3ij, 
Caoclle  in  pulv.  trlis  ^j  ,  Zingiht'ris  in  pulv.  trit  ^j.— Beat  them  wcll  to);ether  into  a 
mass  with  water,  and  divide  into  pilla,  each  containing  two  and  a  half  grains."  (Joum,  of 
the  Phil.  Col.  of  Pkarm.,  ▼.  525.) 

*■  Anderion's  Scaiê'  pille.  It  AIoés  Barbadensis  ,f  xxiv.,Saponi8  ^iv.,  Colocynthidis  .^j., 
Gambnglte  §J.,  Olei  Anisi  f^sa.  Let  the  aloes,  colncynth,  and  gamboge  be  reduced  to  s 
very  fine  powder;  then  beat  them  and  the  soap  wilh  water  into  a  maw,  of  a  proper  con- 
siatence  to  divide  into  pill%«u:b  containing  three  grains."  Ibid 
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the  Aloes  and  Sulphate  of  Iran  separately  ;  mix  the  whole  ingrédients  ;  and 
beat  them  into  a  proper  mass  ;  which  is  to  be  divided  into  five  grain  pill>." 
£d. 

It  is  said  that  the  laxative  power  of  aloes  is  increased,  and  its  tendencj' 
to  irritate  the  rectum  diminished,  by  combination  with  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
{ChrittiBon' s  Dispensatory.)  This  combination  is  useful  in  constipation 
'with  debility  of  stomach,  especially  when  attended  with  amenorrhosa.  The 
dose  is  from  one  to  three  pills.  W. 

PILULE ^ALOËS  ET  MYRRHE.  U.S.,  Ed.  PiLuia  Aïois 
cuM  MtRKBK.  Lond.,  Dub.    Pills  uf  Aloes  and  Myrrh. 

"Takeof  Aloes,  in  powder,  two  ouncea;  Myrrh,  in  powder,  an  oimcef 
SafiVon  half  on  otmce;  Symp  a  lufficient  quanlity.  Beat  the  whole  toge- 
ther  80  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four  hundred  and  eichty  pills." 
U.  S. 

The  processes  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Collège»  diâTer  from  the  above 
only  in  directing  a  double  proportion  of  saffron.  in  the  spécification  of  hepatic 
aloes  by  the  latter,  and  in  not  dividing  the  mass.  The  Edinburgh  Collège 
takes /our  parts  of  Socotrine  or  East  India  aloes,  ttoo  part»  of  myrrh,  and 
one  part  of  safiron;  and  beats  them  with  conserve  of  red  roses. 

This  composition  has  been  long  in  use,  under  the  name  of  Bu/us*» pill». 
It  is  employed  as  a  warm  stimulant  cathartic  in  debiliiated  states  of  the  Sys- 
tem, attended  with  constipation,  and  rétention  or  suppression  of  ihe  menses. 
From  three  to  six  pills,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  mass  may  be 
given  for  a  dose.  W. 

P1LUL.E  ASSAFŒTIDA.  U.  S.    Assafetida  Pills. 

"  Take  of  Assafetida  <m  otmce  ani  a  halfi  Soap  kcij  an  ounee.  Beat 
them  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred  and 
forty  piUs."  U.S. 

Each  of  thèse  pills  eontains  three  grains  of  the  gum-resin.  They  are  a 
very  convenient  form  for  administering  assafetida,  the  unpieasant  odour  and 
tasi»  of  which  render  it  very  offensive  in  the  liquid  state.  W. 

PILULE  CALOMELANOS  COMPOSÏT.^.  Ed.,  Dub.  Filvlm 
Htdkargtbi  Gblobidi  Composite.  Lond.  Compound  Calomel 
Pills.     Compovnd  Pills  of  Chloride  of  Mercury. 

"Take  of  Chloride  of  Mercury  rCalomel3.  Oxysulphuret  of  Antimony, 
each,  two  drachm»;  Guaiacum  Resin  [Guaiac^,  in  powder,  half  an  ounee; 
Molasses  two  drachms.  Rub  the  Chloride  of  Mercury  with  the  OxysuU 
phuret  of  Antimony,  then  wiih  the  Guaiacum  Resin  and  Molasses,  so  that 
they  may  be  incorporated."  /»««/. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  of  calomel  and  golden  «nlphuret  of  anti- 
mony, each,  one  part  s  guaiac,  in  fine  powder,  and  treacle,  each,  two  part»; 
mixes  the  solids  in  fine  powder,  then  the  treacle,  and  beats  the  whole  into 
a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  six  grain  pills.  The  Dublin  Collège  agrées  with 
the  London,  employing  half  the  quantity  of  thé  active  ingrediento,  and  a 
■ufficient  quantity  of  molasses. 

We  prefer  the  title  "compound  calomel  pills"  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopœias  ;  as,  thongh  not  scientific,  it  is  not,  like  the  London 
name,  liable  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  anti- 
monial  employed  by  the  Collèges  is  the  same,  though  under  diâerent 
names,  and  is  identical  with  the  U.  S.  precipitated  sulphuret  According 
to  Vogel,  a  réaction  takes  place  between  the  calomel  and  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, resulling  in  the  production  of  chloride  of  antimony  and  aulphuret  of 
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mercury.  {.annal,  der  Pharm.,  xxviii.  236.)  The  préparation  was  qrigi- 
nally  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by  Dr.  Plummer,  who  found 
it  uaeful  as  an  alterative,  and  upon  whose  authority  it  was  at  one  time  much 
employed  under  the  name  of  Plummer's  pUls.  The  combination  is  well 
adapted  to  the  treatraent  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  of  scaly  and  othec 
eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin,  especially  wben  accompanied  with  a  syphilitie 
taint.  Four  grains  of  the  mass  contain  about  one  grain  of  calomeL  From 
three  to  six  grains  or  more  may  be  given  morning  and  evening.  W. 

PILUL-E  CALOMELANOS  ET  OPII.  Ed.  Pills  qf  Calomel 
and  Opium. 

"  Take  of  Calomel  three  parts}  Opium  one  part;  Conserve  of  Red  Roses 
a  silfficiency.  Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into 
pills,  each  containiog  two  gr%ins  of  Calomel."  £d. 

The  proportion  in  which  opium  is  united  with  calomel  to  meet  différent 
indications  is  so  Tarions,  that  such  a  combination  a»  the  above  is  scarcely  a 
proper  subject  for  officinal  direction.  W. 

PILtLiE  CATHARTICiE  COMPOSITE.  U.  S.  Compound 
Cathartic  Pills. 

"  Take  of  Gompoand  Extract  of  Colocynth,  in  powder,  kalf  an  ounce; 
Extract  of  Jalap,  in  powder,  Miid  Chioride  of  Mercury  [Calomel^,  each, 
three  drachme;  Gamboge,  in  powder,  two  scntples.  Mix  them  together  ; 
theh  with  water  form  them  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pills."  U.S. 

This  cathartic  compound  was  first  made  officinal  in  the  second  édition  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia.  It  was  intended  to  combine  smallness  of  bulk 
with  efficiency  and  comparative  mildness  of  purgative  action,  and  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  the  biliary  organs.  Such  an  officinal  préparation  was  much 
wanted  in  this  country,  in  which  bilious  fevers,  and  other  complainte  at- 
tended  with  congestion  of  the  liver  and  portai  circle  generally,  so-  much 
aboond.  The  object  of  smallness  of  bulk  is  accomplished  by  employing 
extracts  and  the  more  energetic  cathartics  ;  that  of  a  peculiar  tendency  to  the 
liver,  by  the  use  of  calomel;  and  that  of  efficiency  with  mildness  of  opéra- 
tion, by  the  union  of  several  powerfut  purgatives.  It  is  a  fact  abundantly 
proved  by  expérience,  that  drastic  cathartics  become  milder  by  combination, 
without  losing  any  of  their  purgative  power.  Nor  is  it  difficult,  in  this 
case,  to  reconcile  the  resuit  of  observation  with  physiological  principles. 
Cathartic  medicines  act  on  différent  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  organs 
secreting  into  it.  In  small  doses,  both  the  irritation  which  they  occasion 
and  their  purgative  effect  are  proportionably  lessened.  If  several  are  ad- 
ministered  at  the  same  time,  each  in  a  diroinished  dose,  it  is  obvions  that 
the  combined  purgative  effect  of  ail  will  be  experieneed,  while  the  irritation, 
being  feeble  in  eaeh  part  affected,  and  diffused  over  a  larger  space,  will  be 
less  sensible  to  the  patiejit,  and  will  more  readily  subside.  In  the  compound 
cathartic  pills,  most  of  the.  active  purgatives  in  comraon  use  are  associated 
together  in  proportions  corresponding  with  their  respective  doses,  so  that 
an  excess  of  any  one  ingrédient  is  guarded  against,  and  violent  irritation 
from  this  cause  prevented.  The  name  of  the  préparation  may  at  first  sight 
seem  objectionable,  as  it  might  be  applied  to  any  compound  pills  possessing 
cathartic  properties  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ingrédients  cannot 
ail  be  expressed  in  the  title,  that  no  one  is  sufficiently  prominent  to  give  a 
désignation  to  the  whole,  and  that  the  préparation  is  intended  as  the  repré- 
sentative of  nnmerous  cathartics,  and  calculated  for  a  wide  range  of  applica- 
tion, the  name  will  not  be  considered  an  inexcusable  déviation  from  odÛoary 
médical  nomenclature. 
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Threeof  the  pills,  containing  10|  grains  of  the  mass,  are  a  mediom  dose  for 
an  adult.  In  ttus  quantity  are  four  grains  of  componnd  extract  of  colocynth, 
three  of  eztraot  of  jalap,  three  of  csdoaiel,  and  two-thirds  of  a  grain  of  gam- 
boge.  A  single  piU  will  generally  be  fonnd  to  operate  as  a  mild  laxative. 
In  a  fall  dose,  the  préparation  acts  vigorously  on  the  bowels,  producing 
bilious  stools,  generiilly  without  much  pain  or  disorder  of  the  stomach.  It 
may  be  employed  in  most  instances  where  a  brisk  cathartic  is  required  ;  but 
is  particalarly  applicable  to  the  early  stages  of  bilious  fevers,  lo  hepatitis, 
jaundice,  and  ail  those  dérangements  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  of  the  gène* 
rai  health  which  dépend  on  congestion  of  the  portai  circle.  W. 

PILULiE  COLOCYNTHIDIS  COMPOSITiE.  Z)«i.  Pilulj: 
CoLocrNTHiDis.  £d.     Compound  Pills  of  Colocynth. 

"  Take  of  Socotrine  or  East  India  Aloes,  and  Scammony,  of  each,  àght 
part»}  Colocynth  ybur  par/8;  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Oil  of  Cioves,  of 
each,  one  part;  Rectified  Spirit  a  svjjiciency.  Pulverize  the  Aloes,  Scam- 
mony, and  Sulphate  of  Potash  together  ;  mix  with  them  the  Colocynth  pre- 
viously  reduced  to  fine  powder  ;  add  the  Oil  of  Cioves  ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  small  quantity  ôf  Rectified  Spirit  beat  the  whole  into  a  proper  pill  mass  ; 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  five  grain  pills."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Hepatic  Aloes,  Scammony,  each,  ci»  ouncc}  Pulp  of  Colocynth 
half  an  ounce;  Castile  Soap  two  drachms;  Sulphate  of  Potassa,  Oil  of 
Cioves,  each,  a  drachm;  Molasses  a  sujîcient  qttantîty.  Reduce  the  Aloes 
and  Scammony  to  powder  with  the  Sulphate  of  Potassa  ;  then  mix  the  Pulp 
of  Colocynth  and  the  Oil,  and  lastly,  rub  ail  together  into  a  mass  with  the 
Soap  and  Molasses."  Dub. 

The  sulphate  of  potassa,  in  thèse  formuls,  is  intended  to  promote  the 
more  complète  division  of  the  aloes  and  scammony.  Rectified  spirit  has 
been  substituted,  in  the  last  édition  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia,  for 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabie  before  used  ;  because  it  is  believed  to  be  retained 
by  the  mass  more  firmly  than  water,  and  thus  to  préserve  the  due  consistençe 
longer.  The  préparation  is  actively  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  from  eight  to 
sixteen  grains.  W. 

PILULJa  COLOCYNTHIDIS  ET  HYOSCYAMI.  Ed.  Pills 
of  Colocynth  and  Henbane. 

"  Take  of  the  Colocynth-pill  mass  two  parts  ;  Extract  of  Hyoscyamus 
one  part.  Beat  them  well  together,  adding  a  few  drops  of  Rectified  Spiiit 
if  necessary  ;  and  divide  thQ  mass  into  five  grain  pills.    Ed. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  compound  pill  and  compound  extract  of  colocynth 
are  almost  entirely  deprived  of  their  gripingtendency  by  corobination,  as  above, 
wilh  the  extracfof  hyoscyamus,  without  losing  any  of  their  purgative  power; 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  iwenty  grains.  W. 

PILULJa  CONII  COMPOSIT Ja.  Xonrf.  Compound  Pills  of 
Hemlock. 

"  Take  of  Extract  of  Hemlock  Jive  drachms;  Ipecacnanha,  in  powder,  a 
draehtn;  Mixture  [Mucilage^  of  Gum  Arabie  a  suffident  quantity.  Beat 
them  together  until  they  are  incorporated."  Lond. 

An  anodyne  and  expectorant  combination  nseful  in  chronio  bronchial  dls- 
eases.    The  dose  is  five  grains  three  times  a  day.  Vf. 

PILULiE  COPAIBJil.  U.S.    Pills  of  Copaiba. 

"  Take  of  Copaiba  two  ounees  ;  Magnesia,  recently  prepared,  a  drachm. 
Mix  them,  and  set  the  mixture  aside  till  it  concretes  into  a  pilular  masa, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred  pills."  U.  S. 
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WheD  copaiba  is  inized  with  pure  magneaia,  it  gradaally  lœes  its  fluid 
consisteDce,  forming  at  fint  a  soft  tenacious  mass,  ajod  ultimately  becomtng 
diy,  bard,  and  britUe.  The  quantitjr  of  magnesia,  and  tbe  leagth  of  time 
lequisite  for  the  prodactioa  of  this  change,  vary  with  the  condition  of  ths 
copaiba  ;  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  fluidity  of  this  substance,  or,  ia 
other  words,  to  the  amount  of  volatile  oil  which  it  contains.  The  quantity 
of  maguesia  directed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  one-sixteenth  of  the  weight  of 
the  copaiba,  is  sufficient  to  solidify  the  latter,  as  it  is  often  found  in  the  shops, 
in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  hours  ;  but  when  the  copaiba  is  fresh,  or  bas 
been  kept  in  closely  stopped  bottles,  and  retains,  therefore,  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  volatile  oil,  it  is  neoessary  either  to  augment  the  proportion  of  magne- 
sia,  or  to  expose  the  mixture  for  a  mucb  longer  time,  or  to  diminish  tbe 
volatile  oil  of  the  copaiba  by  evaporation.  The  magnesia  combines  che- 
mically  with  the  resin,  but,  in  relation  to  the  volatile  oil,  acts  merely  as  an 
absorbent  ;  for,  when  the  soliditied  mass  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling 
alcohol,  a  part  is  dissolved,  abandoning  the  magnesia  with  which  it  was 
mixed,  while  the  resin  combined  with  another  portion  of  the  earth  remains 
undissolved.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xvii.  105.)  According  to  Guibourt,  co- 
paiba not  solidifiable  by  magnesia,  may  be  made  so  by  adding  one-sixih  of 
Bordeaux  or  common  European  turpentine.  {Jbid.,  xzv.  499.)  The  magnesia 
employed  in  this  process,  shooid  not  hâve  been  allowed  to  become  hydrated 
by  exposure  lo  a  moist  air  or  otherwise.  (Joum.  de  Pharm,  et  de  Chim.,  3e 
Sér.,  V.  475.)  In  the  préparation  of  the  pills  of  copaiba,  care  should  be  takea 
to  divide  the  mass  before  it  has  become  too  hard.  The  advantage  of  this 
préparation  is,  that  the  copaiba  is  brought  to  the  state  of  pill  with  little  in- 
crease  of  its  bulk.  Eacii  pill  contains  nearly  five  grains  of  copaiba,  and  from 
two  to  six  may  be  taken  for  a  dose  twlce  or  three  limes  a  day. 

Hydrate  of  lime  produces  the  same  effect  as  magnesia,  and,  as  slated  by 
M.  Thierry,  in  a  shorter  lime,  if  employed  according  to  a  formula  which  he 
proposes.  He  takes  15  parts  of  copaiba  and  one  part  of  slaked  lime,  mixes 
them  in  a  marble  mortar,  transfers  the  mixture  to  an  op«n  vessel,  places  this 
upon  a  sand-bath,  and  sustains  the  beat  for  four  hours,  occasionally  stirring. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  hydrate  of  lime  should  hâve  been  freshly  prepared 
from  recently  bumt  lime.  The  mixture  loses  only  a  twenty-fourth  of  its 
weight,  which  is  cbiefly  the  water  of  the  hydrate.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e 
Sér.,  i.  810.)  W. 

PILUL.E  CUPRI  AMMONIATI.  Ed.  Fills  o/Ammoniated 
Copper. 

"  Take  of  Ammoniated  Copper,  in  fine  powder,  one  part}  Bread-crumb 
tix  part»;  Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  a  sufficiency.  Beat  them 
into  a  proper  mass,  and  divide  it  into  pills,  containing  each  balf  a  grain  of 
ammoniated  copper."  Ed. 

This  is  a  convenient  form  for  administering  ammoniated  copper.  One 
pill  may  be  given  night  and  morning,  and  the  dose  gradually  increased  lo  five 
or  six  pills.  W. 

PILULiE  DIGITALIS  ET  SCILLiE.  Ed.  Pills  o/DigitalU 
and  Sçuill. 

"Take  of  Digitalis  and  Squill,  of  each,  one  part;  Aromatic  Electuary 
two  part».  Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass  with  Conserve  of  Red  Roses  ; 
and  divide  the  mass  into  four  grain  pills."  £d. 

Thèse  pills  combine  the  diuretie  properties  of  digitalis  and  squill,  and 
may  be  given  in  dropsy.    One  or  two  pilla  constitute  a  dose.  W. 
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PILULiE  FERRI  CARBON ATIS.  U.  S.,  Ed.  Pills  qf  Carbo- 
nate of  Iron.     ValkVs  Ferruginous  Pills. 

"  Take  of  Sulpbate  of  Iron /our  oxmces;  Carbonate  of  Soda^we  ounce»; 
Clarified  Honey  two  ounces  and  a  half;  Syrup,  Boiling  Water,  each,  a 
tuffidmt  qtumtily.  Dissolve  the  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  Carbonate  of  Soda, 
each,  in  a  pint  of  the  Water,  and  to  each  solution  add  a-fluidounce  of  Syrap; 
then  mix  the  two  solutions  in  a  boltle  just  large  enougb  to  contain  them, 
close  it  accurately  trith  a  stopper,  and  set  it  by  ihat  the  carbonate  of  iron  ma^ 
«abside.  Pour  oïï  the  supernatant  liquid,  and,  having  washed  the  precipi- 
tate  wiih  warm  water,  sweetened  with  Syrup  in  the  proportion  of  a  fluid- 
ounce  of  the  latter  to  a  pint  of  the  former,  unlil  the  wasbings  no  longer  hâve 
a  saline  taste,  place  it  upon  a  flannel  cloth,  and  express  as  much  of  the  water 
as  possible  ;  then  immediately  mix  it  with  Honey.  Lastiy,  beat  the  mix- 
ture, by  means  of  a  water-bath,  unti!  it  attains  a  pilular  consistence."  U.  S. 
*-•"  Take  of  the  Saccharine  Carbonate  of  Iron  four  parts;  Conserve  of  Red 
Roses  onepart.  Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass,  to  be  divided  into  Gve  grain 
pills."  Ed.  . 

The  efTect  of  saccharine  roatter  in  protecting  iron  from  oxidation  bas  been 
explained  under  the  heads  of  Ferri  Carbonas  Saeeharatum  and  Liqitor 
Ftrri  lodidi.  The  U.  S.  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron  is  another  example  of  a 
ferruginous  préparation,  in  which  the  iron  is  protected  from  oxidation  by  the 
same  means.  The  salts  employed  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  obtaining 
the  officinal  sabcarbonate  of  iron;  but,  in  forming  that  préparation,  the  car- 
bonate which  first  précipitâtes  absorbs  oxygen,  and  loses  nearly  ail  its  c-arbo- 
nic  acid  in  the  processes  of  washing  and  drying.  When,  however,  as  in  the 
U.  S.  formula,  above  given,  the  reacting  salts  are  dissolved  in  weak  syrup 
instead  of  water,  and  the  washing  is  performed  with  the  same  substance,  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  during  the  séparation  of  the 
precipitate,  are  almost  completely  prevented.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to 
préserve  it  unaltered,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  pilular  consistence,  and  this  is 
eflected  by  admixture  with  honey,  and  evaporation  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath.  Of  course  it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  process,  that  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  should  be  pure  ;  otherwise  some  sesquioxide  will  be  présent 
in  the  product.  The  process  just  explained  is  that  of  M.  Vallet,  of  Paris, 
after  whom  the  préparation  is  popularly  called.  The  Edinbtirgh  pill  of 
carbonate  of  iron  is  made  in  a  différent  manner.  The  saccharine  carbonate, 
a  préparation  peculiar  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia,  is  brought  to  a  pilular 
consistence  by  being  mixed  with  conserve  of  roses.  This  process  is  infe- 
rior  to  that  of  Vallet;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  saccharine  carbonate  is 
admitted  to  contain  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  secondly,  conserve  of  roses  is  a 
less  efficient  preservative  of  the  pilular  mass  than  honey.  (See  Ferri  CarbO' 
nos  Saeeharatum.) 

Propèrties.  The  U.S.  préparation  is  in  the  form  of  a  soft  pilalar  mass, 
of  a  uniform  black  colour  and  strong  ferruginous  taste.  When  carefuUy 
prepared,  it  is  wholly  and  readily  soluble  in  acids.  It  contains  nearly  half 
its  weight  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  Edinburgh  pill  may  be 
supposed  to  contain  one-third  of  ferruginous  matter. 

Médical  Properlies  and  Uses.  The  U.  S.  pill  of  carbonate  of  iron,  or 
Vallel's  ferruginous  raass,  is  admirably  adapted  to  cases  in  which  ferruginous 
préparations  are  indicated.  Il  is  considered  particularly  useful  in  chlorosis, 
amenorrhœa,  and  other  female  coraplaints,  and  appears  to  act  favourably  by  in- 
creasing  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  causing  the  capillary  system  to 
become  more  fully  injected,  and  the  lips  to  assumera  redder  colour.  It  may 
be  given  in  divided  doses  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  in  the 
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course  of  the  day,  and  continued  for  a  month  or  aix  weeks,  if  inprovement 
takes  place.  As  the  mass  is  not  divided  in  the  U.  S.  formula,  it  is  necessaiy 
in  prescription  to  indicate  the  weight  of  each  pill,  which  may  vary  from 
three  to  five  grains,  according  to  the  views  of  the  prescriber.  There  canbe 
but  liitle  doubt,  that,  in  cases  in  whicli  the  alteraiive  effects  of  iron  are  called 
for,  Vallet's  préparation  is  superior  to  any  other  derived  from  that  metaL 
Its  chief  merits  are  its  unchangeableness  and  ready  solubility  in  acids.  For 
further  information  respecting  it,  see  the  favourabîe  report  made  on  Vallel's 
ferruginous  pills  to  the  French  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  IS37,  by 
M.  Soubeiran,  republished  in  the  ^m.  Journ.  of  Pharm.  x.  244,  and  th* 
paper  on  carbonate  of  iron  by  Mr.  Wm.  Procter,  Jr.,  contained  in  the  same 
journal,  x.  272.  B. 

PILULiE  FERRI  COMPOSITJE.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  Com- 
pound  Pilla  of  Iron. 

"  Take  of  Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  drachms;  Carbonate  of  Soda,  Solphate 
of  Iron,  each,  a  drachm;  Synip  a  gufficierU  qtiantUy.  Rub  the  Myrrh  with 
the  Carbonate  of  Soda;  then  add  the  Sulphate  of  Iron,  and  «gain  rub  them  ; 
lastly,  beat  them  with  the  Syrup  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into 
eighty  pills."  U.  S. 

The  directions  of  the  Brttish  Collèges  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
above.  The  London  Collège  orders  a  drachm  of  molasses,  the  Dublin,  a 
'  drachm  of  brown  sugar,  instead  of  the  syrup.  Wilh  brown  sugar  alone,  the 
reaction  of  the  materials  in  our  climate  does  not  always  produce  snfiîcient 
moisture  to  give  the  mass  a  pilular  consistence.  The  direction  for  dividing 
the  mass  into  pills  is  peculiar  to  our  Pharmacopœia. 

This  préparation  is  closely  analogous  to  the  Mistura  Ferri  Composita  in 
properties  and  composition.  It  is  a  good  emmenagogue  and  antihectic  tonic 
As  its  peculiar  advantages  dépend  upon  the  présence  of  carbonate  of  prot- 
oxide  of  iron,  which  speedily  changes  into  the  sesquioxide  on  exposure,  it 
is  proper  that  only  so  much  of  the  mass  should  be  prepared  as  may  be  wanted 
for  immédiate  use.  It  is  said  that  the  iron  will  be  better  preserved  in  the 
State  of  protoxide,  if,  instead  of  mixing  the  ingrédients  as  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopœia,  the  operator  should  first  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron,  finely 
powdered,  in  the  syrup,  with  a  moderate  beat,  then  add  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  stirring  till  effervescence  ceases,  and  lastly  incorporate  the  mynfa. 
From  two  to  six  pills  may  be  given  at  a  dose,  three  times  a  day.  W. 

PILULiE  FERRI  SULPHATIS.  JEd.  Pills  qf  Sulphate  qf 
Iron. 

"Take  of  Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron  two  parts;  Extract  of  Taraxacuœ /Sw 
parts }  Conserve  of  Red  Roses  two  parla;  Liquorice-root  powder  thru 
parts.  Beat  them  together  into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into 
five  grain  pills."  Ed. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  mixing  the  sulphate  of  irott 
with  the  confection  of  roses,  by  the  tannic  acid  of  which  it  must  be  decom- 
posed.     The  dose  is  from  Gve  to  twenty  grains.  W. 

PILULE  GALBANI  COMPOSITiE.  U.  S,  Lond.,  Dub.  Pit- 
rLiE  AssAFCBTiDA.  Ed.     Compound  Pills  of  Galbanum. 

"Take  of  Galbanum,  Myrrh,  each,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Âssafetida  hidf 
an  ounce;  Syrup  a  sufficient  quantity.  Beat  them  together  so  as  to  form 
a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  pills."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  directs  of  Galbanum  an  ounce,  of  Myrrh  and  Sag«- 
penum,  each,  an  ounce  and  a  half,  of  Assafetida,  half  an  ounce,  and  of  Syrup 
a  lujîàent  quantity;  and  orders  them  to  be  beaten  together  nntil  thoroughly 
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incorporated.  The  DubHn  Colkge  zives  the  sanae  directions,  substituting 
molasses  for  the  syrap.  The  Éaimurgh  Collège  taiies  of  assafetida,  gal- 
banum,  and  myrrh,  each,  three  parts,  conserve  of  red  roses /our  partt  or  a 
m^tàmi,  qwmtity,  mises  them,  and  beats  tbem  into  a  proper  piluîar  mass. 

This  compound  is  given  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue  in  cblor 
rosis  and  hysteria.     The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  W. 

PILULiE  GAMBOGI^  COMPOSITiE.  Dub.  Pilule  Cam- 
BOGLiB  CoMFosiTiB.  Lotid.  PiLULiE  Cambogi£.  Ed.  Compound 
puis  of  Gamboge. 

"  Take  of  Gamboge,  in  powder,  a  drachm}  Aloes,  in  powder,  a  drachm 
and  a  half;  Ginger,  in  powder,  half  a  drachm  f  Soap  two  drachma.  Mix 
the  powders  together;  then  add  the  Soap,  and  beat  the  whole  togelher  tiil 
tbey  are  thoroughly  incorporated."  Lond. 

The  Dtd>lin  /ormnla  différa  from  the  above  only  in  designating  hepatic 
aloes,  and  in  the  addition  of  molasses  to  impart  more  readily  tlie  pilular  con- 
sistence. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  of  gamboge,  East  India  or  Barbadoes  aloes, 
and  aromatic  powder,  each,  onepart,  and  of  Castile  soap  tteo parts;  pulverizes 
the  gamboge  and  aloes  separately,  mixes  ail  ihe  powders,  adds  the  soap,  and 
then  a  sufficiency  of  syrup;  and  beats  the  whole  into  a  proper  pill  mass. 

This  is  an  active  purgative  pill  ;  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  ten  or 
fifieen  grains.    The  formula  is  that  of  Dr.  George  Fordyce  simplifîed.     W. 

PILULE  HYDRARGYRI.  U.  &,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Mereurial 
puis.    Blue  Pilla. 

"Take  of  Mercury  an  otmee;  Confection  of  Roses  an  otmce  and  a 
half;  Liquorice  Root,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce.  Rub  the  Mercury  with 
the  Confection  till  ail  the  globales  disappear;  then  add  the  Liquorice  Root, 
and  beat  the  whole  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty» 
pill8."f7.*. 

The  process  of  the  London  Collège  i.«  the  same  wIth  the  above,  one  quar- 
ler  only  of  the  quantity  of  raaterials  being  used.  The  Dublin  process  dif< 
fers  from  the  London  only  in  substituting  extract  of  liquorice  root  for  the 
root  itself.  Neither  of  thèse  Collèges  orders  the  mass  to  be  divided  into 
pills.  The  Edinburgh  process  corresponds  with  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharma- 
copceia,  except  that  the  relative  quantity  of  the  ingrédients  is  expressed  in 
parts,  and  the  mass  is  divided  into  five  grain  pills. 

This  préparation  is  very  generally  known  by  the  name  of  blue  pill.  The 
mercnry  constitutes  one-third  of  the  mass  ;  and  coneequently  the  pill  of  our 
Pharmacopœia,  which  weighs  three  grains,  contains  one  grain  of  the  métal. 

The  condition  of  the  mercury  in  this  préparation  is  a  point  which  bas  not 
yet  been  precisely  determined.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  is  in  a  state  of  minute  mechanical  division,  and  not  chemically 
altered.  Some  maintain  that  the  whole  of  the  métal  is  in  this  state,  others, 
that  a  small  portion  is  converted  during  the  trituration  into  the  black  or 
protoxide  of  mercury,  and  that  this  is  the  ingrédient  upon  which  the  activity 
of  the  pill  dépends.  The  supposed  oxidation.is  attributed  partly  to  the 
influence  of  the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  métal,  greatly  extended  by  the 
séparation  of  its  partieles,  partly  to  the  action  of  the  substance  used  in  the 
trituration.  If  the  mercury  be  not  oxidized  during  the  trituration,  there  can 
be  Kttie  doubt  that  it  becomes  so  to  a  slight  extent  by  subséquent  exposure. 
The  obvions  changes  which  the  mass  undergoes  by  time  can  be  explained 
in  no  other  way  ;  and  protoxide  of  mercnry  is  asserted  to  bave  been  actually 
extracted  from  the  old  mereurial  pill.    Nevertheless,  it  scarcely  admita  of 
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dispute  that  the  métal,  quite  independently  of  oxidation  out  of  the  body, 
18  capable  of  producing  the  peculiar  mercurial  efiects  upon  the  System  wben 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  probably  andergoing  chemical  changes  there. 
Accordingto  M.  Mialhe,  mercuryis  slowly  converted  into  corrosive  sablimate 
in  the  stomach,  onder  the  combined  agency  of  air  and  cbloride  of  sodium. 
{Joum.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  3e  Sér,  ii.  440.)  AH  agrée  that  the  efficaoj 
of  the  préparation  is  proportionate  to  the  extinction  of  the  mercury,  iu  other 
words,  to  the  degree  in  which  the  melalUc  globules  disappear.  This  extinc- 
tion may  be  effected  by  trituration  with  various  substances;  and  manna,  symp, 
honey,  liquorice,  mucilage,  soap,  guaiac,  and  extract  of  dandelion  hâve  been 
recommended,  among  others,  for  this  purpose;  but  the  confection  of  roses 
has  been  adopted  in  ail  the  Pharmacopoeias,  as  aiTording  greater  facilities,  and 
being  less  liable  to  objection  than  any  other.  The  mercury  is  known  to  be 
completely  extinguished,  «hen,  upon  rubbing  a  small  portion  of  the  mass 
with  the  end  of  the  finger  upon  a  pièce  of  paper  or  glass,  no  metailic  globules 
appear.  The  powdered  liquorice  root  is  added  in  order  to  give  the  due 
degree  of  consistence  to  the  mass.  As  the  trituration  requires  to  be  continued 
a  considérable  length  of  time,  and  renders  the  process  very  laborions,  it  is 
customary  in  Great  Britain  to  prépare  the  mass  by  machinery;  and  at 
Apothecariea'  Hall,  in  London,  the  trituration  is  effected  by  the  agency  of 
steam.  The  machine  there  employed  consista  of  "  a  circular  iron  trough 
for  the  réception  of  the  materials,  in  which  revolve  four  wooden  cylinders, 
having  also  a  motion  on  their  axis."  The  préparation  slowly  changes  colonr 
upon  being  kept,  assuming  an  olive  and  sometimes  even  a  reddish  tint,  in 
conséquence,  probably,  of  the  further  oxidation  of  the  mercury.  Mucb  of  the 
mercurial  fiu  employed  in  this  country  is  imported  from  England. 

JUedieal  Propertiu  and  Uses,  Thèse  piUs  are  among  the  mildestofthe 
mercurial  préparations,  being  less  liable  than  -moet  of  the  others  to  act  upon 
the  bowels,  and  exercising  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  remedy  opon  the 
System  with  less  gênerai  irritation.  They  are  much  employed  for  produc- 
ing the  sialagogue  and  alterative  action  of  mercury.  For  the  former  par- 
pose,  one  piU  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  and  if  the  case  be 
urgent  the  dose  may  be  increased.  Even  this  préparation  sometimes  dis- 
turbs  the  bowels.  It  should  then  be  given  combined  with  a  small  proportioa 
of  opium,  or  in  very  minute  doses,  as  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  mass 
repeated  every  hour  or  two  through  the  day,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  absorp- 
tion before  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  administered  to  act  as  an  irritant. 
With  a  view  to  the  alterative  effect  of  the  préparation  upon  the  digestive 
organs,  one  pill  may  be  given  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  at  bedlimet 
and  foUowed  in  the  morning,  if  the  bowels  should  not  be  opened,  by  a 
small  doee  of  some  laxative  medicine.  From  five  to  fif\een  grains  of  the 
mass  are  occasionally  given  as  a  cathartic,  in  cases  reqniring  a  peculiar  im- 
pression upon  the  liver  ;  but,  when  osed  for  this  pnrpose,  it  should  always 
either  be  combined  or  speedily  followed  by  a  more  certain  purgative.  The 
bhu  mass  may  frequently  be  administered  with  advantage,  suspended  m 
water  by  the  intervention  of  thick  mucilage  ;  and  it  forma  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  Uie  chalk  mixture  in  diarrhœa,  particularly  that  of  children,  when  the 
biliary  sécrétion  is  déficient,  or  otherwise  deranged.  W. 

PILULE  HYDRARGYRI  CHLORIDI  MITIS.  U.S.    Pilkqf 
Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury.     Calotnel  Pills. 

"Take  of  Mild  Chloride  of  Mercury  [Calomel]  half  an  ounee;  Gom 
Arabie,  in  powder,  a  drachm  ;  Syrup  a  sufficient  qvtanttty.  Mix  together 
the  Chloride  of  Mercury  and  the  Gum  ;  then  beat  them  with  the  Synip  ^ 
U  to  form  a  maas,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty  pills."  tj.  S. 
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Thifl  is  a  eonveeient  form  for  administering  ealomel,  of  which  one  graia 
ù  eontained  in  eacb  pill.  Soap,  which  was  directed  in  the  préparation  of 
this  pill  in  the  fint  édition  of  the  PhartnacoiMBia,  is  objectionable  on  accoant 
of  ils  chemical  inoompatibility  with  calomei.  Mucilage  of  gava  Arabie 
aJone  does  not  form  a  safficiently  plastic  mass  ;  but  gum  and  syrup  united, 
as  in  the  officinal  formula,  answer  admirably  well,  forming  a  mass  which  is 
easily  made  into  pills,  and  which  readily  yielda  to  the  solvent  power  of  the 
stomaoh.  W. 

PILULJE  HYDRARGYRI  lODIDI.  Lond.  Pills  of  lodide  of 
Mercury. 

"Take  of  lodide  of  Mercnry  a  droefim;  Confection  of  the  Dog  Rose 
three  drachms;  Ginger,  in  powder,  a  drachm.  Beat  them  together  until 
they  are  incorporated."  Lond. 

The  dose  of  this  préparation  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  W. 

PILULE  IPECACUANHJE  COMPOSIT JE.  Lond.  Cotn- 
pound  Pills  of  Ipecacuanha. 

"  Take  of  Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  FDover's  powder3  three 
drachms;  Squill,  recently  dried,  Ammoniac,  eacn,  a  drachm;  Mixtore 
[Mncilage]  of  Gum  Arabie  a  au^cient  quaantity.  Eteat  them  together  until 
they  are  incorporated."  Lond. 

An  anodyne,  somewhat  stimuhting,  and  expectorant  combination,  appli» 
cable  to  cases  of  chronic  bronchial  disease.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten 
grains.  W. 

PILULiE  IPECACUANHiE  ET  OPII.  Ed.  Pills  of  Ipe- 
cacuanha and  Opium. 

"  Take  of  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha  and  Opium  three  parts;  Conserve  of 
Red  Roses  one  part.  Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided 
into  four  grain  pills."  Ed. 

This  is  merely  the  Dover's  powder  in  a  pilnlar  form  ;  as  tbere  ean  scarcely 
be  a  doubt,  that  the  Collège  intended  by  the  name  "  powder  of  ipecacuanha 
and  opium,"  to  designate  the  préparation  which  they  now  call  "  compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha."  Thèse  pills  are  narcotic  and  sudorific.  The 
quantity  of  die  mass  équivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium  is  about  thirteen  grains  ; 
but  it  is  usually  employed  in  smaller  doses.  W. 

PILULiE  OPII.  U.  S.  PiLuiJB  Opii  sive  THEBAiciE.  Ed.  Pills 
of  Opium. 

"Take  of  Opium,  in  powder,  a  drachm;  Soap  ttoelve  grains.  Beat 
them  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  sixty  piUs."  V.  S. 

"Take  of  Opium  one  part;  Sulphate  of  Potassa  three  pùrtr;  Conserve 
of  Red  Roses  one  part.  Beat  them  into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be 
divided  into  five  grain  pills."  Ed. 

The  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  is  degigned  merely  to  fnmish  a 
convenient  formula  for  putling  opium  into  the  pilular  form,  préférable  to  the 
mode  soraetimes  practised  of  making  the  pills  directly  from  the  unpowdered 
mass  of  opium  as  fonnd  in  commerce.  The  soap  answers  no  other  purpose 
than  to  give  a  due  consistence,  and  is  therefore  in  small  proportion.  Each 
pill  contains  a  grain  of  opium. 

The  object  intended  to  be  answered  by  the  Edinbnrgh  préparation  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  The  proportion  of  the  opium  corresponds  with  that  in 
the  Piltdœ  Saponis  Compositx  of  the  other  Pharraacopœias,  but  the  name 
given  to  the  préparation  mdicates  that  there  could  be  no  intention  to  conceal 
its  nature;  while  the  direction  to  divide  the  mass  into  pills  of  five  grains, 
91 
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eseh  contahiing  ft  gnin  of  «ypiim,  showi  that  Ae  desifo  «m  Mt  t«  o^  the 
meam  of  exhibiting  small  dooea  of  that  narcotie  in  ibe  piialar  form.  Th* 
objeci  pTobably  waa  merely  to  aeparate  the  partiolea  of  opium  bjr  the  intar- 
Tentioo  of  aulphate  of  potaasa,  and  tfaus  to  render  it  more  aoluble  in  the  gas> 
trie  liquota.  In  thia  caae,  the  préparation  raaka  raUier  with  the  U>  S.  mN» 
ef  vj^xmn,  with  which  we  ha?e  plaeed  it,  than  with  the  cxmeftavmd  fiÙt  if 


)f  either  of  thèse  pilla,  one  ia  a  médium  dose  in  référence  to  the  fhH 
efiecta  of  opium.  W. 

PILULiE  PLUMBI  OPIAT^.  Ed.    Opiate  Pills  of  Lead. 

"Take  of  Acétate  of  Lead  six  parts;  Opiom  one  part;  Conserve  of  Red 
Roses  abont  one  part.  Beat  them  into  a  proper  raass,  which  is  to  be  dirided 
into  four  grain  puis.  This  pill  may  be  made  also  with  twiee  the  quantily  of 
opium."  £d. 

Thia  pilt  woald  be  better  left  to  extemporaneeaa  prescription  ;  the  re^oi- 
site  proportion  of  opium  to  the  acétate  of  lead  varying  constantly  ia  différent 
caaea.  Besides,  to  hâve  two  preparationa  under  the  same  name,  one  con- 
taining  twice  as  much  opium  as  the  other,  must  lead  to  mat  confusion,  and 
is  allogether  objectiomAle.  The  tannic  aeid  of  the  coniection  of  rosea  will 
décompose  a  portion  of  the  acétate;  but  the  resulting  tannate  of  lead  ia  not 
inert.  Each  pill  oontains  three  graina  of  acétate  of  lead,  which  is  generaliy 
too  much  for  a  commencing  dose.  W. 

PILULiE  QUINIiE  SULPHATIS.  U.S.  Pills qf Sulphatt ef 
(iuinia. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia  an  ounee  ;  Gum  Arabie,  in  powder,  two 
draeknu  ;  Synip  a  avffiàttU  qttantUy.  Miz  together  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia 
aad  the  Cium  ;  then  beat  them  with  the  Syrup  ao  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be 
divided  into  four  hundred  and  eighty  pilla."  U.  S. 

Each  pill  eontains  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  twelve  are  aquivalent 
to  an  ouBce  of  good  PeruTian  bark.  W. 

PILULE  RHEI.  U.  S.,  Ed.     Pills  qf  Rhubarb. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  powder,  six  drachms  ;  Soap  two  drachms.  Beat 
them  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pills."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  in  fine  powder,  nine  parts  ;  Acétate  of  Potash  one 
part  ;  Conserve  of  Red  Roses  five  parts.  Beat  them  into  a  proper  maas, 
and  divide  it  into  five  grain  pills."  Éd. 

Rhubarb  is  so  oAen  given  in  the  pilular  form,  that  it  ia  cenveaient  both 
for  the  physician  and  apotheeary  to  hâve  an  officinal  formula,  indicating  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  pills,  as  well  as  the  qnantity  of  rhubarb  to  be  contained 
in  each.  Soap,  as  directed  by  ihe  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  has  stood  the  test 
of  long  expérience  as  a  good  excipient  for  rhnbarb.  The  medicine  is  suffi- 
ciently  disposed  to  eonstipate  without  ihe  addition  of  the  confection  of  roses 
ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège.  The  acétate  of  potassa  directed  by  the 
Collège  is  probably  intended  to  keep  the  pill  soft.  The  U.S.  formula  ia 
decidedly  préférable.  Aceording  to  both,  each  piH  contaiaa  thiee  grains  of 
rhubarb.  W. 

PILULJE  RHEI  COMPOSITE.  U.S.,  Lond.,Ed.  Compmtnd 
Pills  of  Rhubarb. 

"  Take  of  Rhnbarb,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  Aloes,  in  powder,  six  draeknu; 
Mjrrrh,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  Oil  of  Feppenaint  htdf  a _^drackin  ; 
Symp  of  Orange  Peel  a  st^dent  quantity.  Beat  the  whole  together  so  as 
to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  two  hundred  and  for^  pills."  v.  S. 
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The  Lonâim  C$lkge  takM  th*  mmm  fM«niltN««  o(  powâerad  rfauhnb, 
aloM,  Bod  myrrh  ;  wàxm  thon  ;  thea  a4<l«  a  dr«cAm  of  wap,  kaif  a  JhA, 
imehm  of  oU  of  canwsy,  and  tt^gieimt  syrnp;  and  heata  them  ail  together. 
The  JBdùAurgh  CoUtg*  tokes  of  rhubaib  twtlve  jmt/s,  aloea  nme  part», 
myrrii  and  Cutile  aoap,  each,  »ix  part»,  oil  of  peppennint  ont  part,  aad 
«aMérrei  of  led  roaea^M  part»}  raixee  thera,  and  beats  ihem  into  a  maaa, 
vkieh  ia  divided  ioto  five  graia  pilla.  Thia  Collège  ako  allowa  th»  pilla  ta 
be  niade  wilhout  oil  of  peppermint,  when  ao  preferred. 

This  is  a  warm  tonic  laxative,  oseful  in  coativeneas  witb  debility  of  tto- 
mach.  From  two  to  four  piUa,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  niass, 
may  be  taken  twice  a  day.  W. 

PILULE  RHEI  ET  FERRI.  Ed.    Pills  qfRhvbatb  and  Jron. 

"Take  of  Dried  Sulphate  of  Iron/our  part*;  Exlractof  Rhubarb  ttn 
parti i  Conserve  of  Red  Roses  j!ve  part».  Beat  them  into  a  proper  pill 
■laas,  and  divide  it  into  five  grain  pills."  Ed. 

Tonie  and  laxative  in  the  dose  of  two  oi  three  pilla.  W. 

PILULE  SAGAPENI  COMPOSITE.  Lond.  Compound  Pilh 
qf  Sagapenum. 

"Take  of  Sagapenum  an  ounee;  Aloes  haï/  a  draehm;  Syrup  of  Gin- 
ger  a  tuffiàent  juantity.    Beat  them  together  until  they  are  incorporated." 

A  stimulant,  antispa^modic,  and  laxative  prepai'ation,  whirh  may  be  used 
in  cases  of  flatulent  colic,  with  coativeneas,  dépendent  on  déficient  irrilability 
of  the  bowela.   The  dose  is  from  (ea  to  thirty  grains.  W. 

PILULE  SAPONIS  COMPOSITJE.  U.S.,  Lond.  Piluub 
Saponis  cuh  Ofio.  Bub.     Compound  Pilla  of  Soap. 

"Take  of  Opium,  in  powder,  ha^  an  ounu}  Soap*  ^too  otmcu.  Beat 
them  together  so  aa  to  form  a  pilular  mass."  U.  S. 

The  directions  of  the  Lonion  and  Dublin  Collèges  correspond  with  those 
of  tb«  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia. 

Thia  préparation  ia  usefol  by  affbrding  'the  opportunity  of  conveniently 
administering  opium,  in  a  pilular  and  readily  solubhé  form,  in  small  fractions 
of  a  grain.  The  name  atiopted  in  the  U.  8.  and  London  Pharmacopœias 
was  probably  intended  to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  préparation  IVom  the 
patient.  That  of  the  Dublin  Collège  is  inappropriate  ;  as  opium,  though  in 
amall  proportion  as  to  quantity,  is  yet  the  ingrédient  of  greateat  importance, 
and  that  which  gives  character  to  the  pill.  One  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  five  of  the  mass.  W. 

PILULE  SCILLiE  COMPOSlTiE.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  Pitut* 
Scn.LX.  Ed.     Compound  Pills  o/Squill. 

"Take  of  Squill,  in  powder,  a  draehm;  Ginger,  in  powder.  Ammoniac, 
in  powder,  each,  two  drachms;  Soap  three  dmchmt}  Syrup  a  auffleitnt 
quemtUy.  Mix  the  powders  together  ;  then  beat  them  with  the  Soap,  and 
add  the  Syrup  so  aa  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pilla."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  employa  the  sam.e  materiats,  in  Ihe  aame  qusntities, 
«nd  proceeda  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  mass  is  not  divided  into 
pills.  The  Dublin  process  difiiers  from  the  London  enly  in  employiog 
three  drachme  of  ginger,  in  adding  the  ammoniac  without  previously  pow» 
dering  it,  and  in  giviog  the  due  consistence  by  molaeses  insiead  of  aynip. 
The  Ed&nbwgh  CoUege  ukes  of  squill,  in  fine  pflwder,y!o<  partsj  ammo- 
BÏM,  giofer  in  fia»  powder,  and  Spani^  mm^i,  eaetkt/wr  partSf  oonacrve 
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of  rad  roses  tteo  part$}  mixea  the  powden  ;  then  adds  the  other  ingrédients  ; 
and  beats  them  into  a  anifonn  mass,  whieh  is  divided  into  five  grain  pills. 

Tbis  is  a  stimnlant  expectorant  compoond,  depending  for  its  virtnes 
chiefly  on  the  squiU,  and  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  affections  of 
the  branchial  mucous  membrane.  From  five  to  ten  grains  may  be  given' 
tbree  or  fonr  times  a  day,  The  préparation  should  be  made  when  wanted 
ibr  immédiate  use,  as  tlîe  squill  which  it  oontains  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
keeping.  W« 

PILULE  STYRACIS  COMPOSITE.  Lond.  Piluljî  Stt- 
KACis.  Ed.    PiLULiB  E  Stthace.  Dub.   Compouftd  Pills  qf  Slorax. 

"Take  of  Storax,  strained,  thret  draehnu;  hard  Opium,  in  powder, 
Saffron,  each,  a  draehm.  Beat  them  together,  until  they  are  tboroughly 
incorporated."  Lond. 

The  process  of  the  Dublin  Collège  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  above. 
The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  of  opium  and  saffron,  each,  one  part,  and  of 
extract  of  storax  two  parts,  and  beats  them  into  a  uniform  mass,  which  is 
divided  into  five  grain  pills. 

In  thèse  pills  t^e  storax  and  saffron  are  added  merely  to  conceal  the  taste 
and  smell  of  the  opium,  as  the  name  of  the  pills  is  intended  to  conceal  their 
real  character.  This  contrivance  is  deeroed  necessary  ;  as  some  individuals 
hâve  a  préjudice  against  the  use  of  opium,  which  reason  cannot  overcome. 
Five  grains  of  the  mass  contain  a  grain  of  opium.  W. 

PLUMBUM. 

Préparations  ofLead. 
LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS.  U.S.    Liquob  PtuMBf 

DiACETATIS.  Loiui.     P1.ITMBI   SuBACETATIS  LlQUOR.  Dub.     PlUMBI 

DiACETATis  Soi,nTio.  Ed.    Solution  ofSubacetate  of  Lead. 

"Take  of  Acétate  of  Lead  sixteen  ounces ;  Seraivitrified  Oxide  of  Lead, 
in  fine  powder,  nine  ounce»  and  a  half}  Distilled  Water/our  pint».  Boil 
them  together  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel  for  half  an  hour,  occasionally 
adding  Distilled  Water  so  as  to  préserve  the  measure,  and  filter  through 
paper.  Keep  the  solution  in  closely  stopped  bottles."  U.  S,  The  sp.  gr.  of 
this  solution  is  1-267. 

**  Take  of  Acétate  of  Lead  ttoopounds  and  three  ounce»  ;  Oxide  of  Lead 
fLitharge],  rubbed  into  powder,  apound  and  four  ounces}  Water  $ix  pirUs 
flraperial  measure].  Boil  for  half  an  honr,  occasionally  stirring.  and,  when 
the  solution  bas  eooled,  add  enough  Distilled  Water  to  make  it  fiU  six  pints  ; 
lastly  filter."  Lond.    The  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution  is  1-260. 

"  Take  of  Acétate  ofLead  lix  ounces  and  six  drachms}  Litharge,  in  fine 
powder, /our  otmces;  Watffr  a  pint  and  a  Aa^' [Impérial  measnre].  Boil 
the  Sait  and  Litharge  with  the  Water  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  occasionally. 
When  the  solution  is  cold  add  Water,  if  necessary,  to  make  up  a  pint  and  a 
half;  and  then  filter.     Préserve  the  soluti9n  in  well-closed  bottles."  JEd, 

*'  Take  of  Semivitrified  Oxide  of  Lead  one  part  ;  Distilled  Vinegar  txoelve 
parts.  Boil  together  in  a  glass  vessel  until  eleven  parts  of  ihe  fluid  remain  ; 
then  let  the  liquor  rest,  and  when  the  impnrities  hâve  subsided,  let  it  be  fil* 
tered."  Dub. 

Crystallized  acétate  of  lead  consists  of  one  équivalent  of  acetic  acid  51, 
one  of  protoxide  of  lead  111-6,  and  three  of  water  27=189-6.  Lithai^, 
as  osualiy  found  in  the  shops,  is  an  impure  protoxide  oflead.   When  a  solu-  - 
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^D  of  the  former  is  boiled  wiUi  the  latler,  a  large  quantity  of  the  proUnide 

H  diMolvcd,  and  ,a  aubaeetate  of  lead  ia  formed  -which  remaina  in  solution. 
The  preoiae  eompoailion  of  the  aubaeetate  variea  with  the  proportioua  of 
•eetale  of  lead  and  of  litharge  emplojred.  Wben  the  quanlity  of  the  latler 
ozeeeda  that  of  the  former  by  one-half  or  more,  the  acetic  aeid  of  the  acétate 
Boitea,  aecording  to  the  higheat  chemicat  authotitiea,  with  two  additional 
eqoivalenta  of  proloxide,  forminga  trisacetatë  ;  when  the  two  subataoeea  aie 
aaixed  in  proportions  corresponding  with  their  equiralent  nnmbera,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  189'6  of  sait  to  111-6  of  oxide,  or  10  to  0  nearly,  only 
one  additional  équivalent  of  protoxide  nnites  with  the  aoid,  and  a  diacetate 
of  lead  ia  prodnoed.  As  the  quantity  of  litharge  directed  in  the  former 
U.  S.  Pharmacopcsia  waa  intermediate  between  thèse  proportions,  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  the  aolution  which  reanlted  contaiiMd  both  the  diacetate  and  tria« 
aeetate.  In  the  présent  édition,  the  proportions  hâve  been  ao  arranged  aa  to 
reaalt  in  the  production  of  the  diacetate  ;  and  the  préparation  is  tbns  rendered 
identieal  or  nearly  so  with  those  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges. 
The  former  of  thèse  Ccrflegea  originally  prepared  this  solution  by  boiliog 
together  viaegar  and  litharge;  bat,  at  the  last  révisai  of  their  Pharmaeopœia, 
a  proeeas  waa  adopted  analogons  to  that  of  onr  national  atandard.  The  pre» 
paration  waa  newiy  introduced  into  the  last  édition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœia.  In  executinff  the  proeeas,  the  litharge  ahonld  be  employed 
in  the  atate  of  veiy  fine  powder,  and,  aecording  to  Thenard,  should  be  pre* 
TÏOQsly  calcined  in  order  to  décompose  the  carbonate  of  lead,  which  it  alwaya 
oontaina  in  grealer  or  leee  proportion,  and  which  ia  not  disaolved  by  the  aolu- 
tion of  the  acétate. 

The  proeeas  of  the  Dublin  Collège  also  résulta  in  the  production  of  a 
aubaeetate  of  lead,  one  équivalent  of  the  acelie  aeid  of  the  vinegar  combin* 
ing  directly  with  two  équivalents  of  the  protoxide  of  the  litharge,  to  form  a 
diacetate.  That  a  trisacetatë  is  not  produced  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Barker,  that  distilled  vinegar  dissolves  only  about  one- 
twelfih  of  ita  weight  of  the  litharge,  which  is  not  nearly  sufiicient  to  aflbrd 
three  équivalente  of  protoxide  to  one  of  the  aeid.  Besides,  aecording  to 
Phillips  and  Dunean,  the  resulting  sait  bas  been  proved  by  the  analysis  of 
Dr.  Bostock  to  be  composed  of  one  équivalent  of  aeid  and  two  of  base.  The 
■trength  of  the  solution  necessarily  varies  with  the  strength  of  the  vinegar, 
and  this  is  an  objection  against  the  Dublin  proeeas,  to  which  the  others  are 
not  equally  liable.  We  are  told  by  Phillips,  that  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution 
prepared  with  distilled  vinegar  of  1-007  ia  1-220,  with  that  of  l'OOO  is 
1*309  ;  while  Dr.  Barker  states  the  spécifie  gravity  of  the  satnrated  soin- 
tlon,  prepared  by  himself  with  distilled  vinegar,  to  be  only  i'118  at  96". 
Common  vinegar  yields  a  dark  brown  solution,  and  is  therefore  not  employed. 

Properties.  The  solution  of  aubaeetate  of  lead  of  the  U.S.,  Edinburgh, 
and  London  Pharmacopceiaa  is  colourless,  that  of  the  Dublin  Collège  has  a 
pale  greenish-straw  colour,  arising  from  impuritiea  in  the  distilled  vinegar. 
Its  taste  is  aweetish  and  astringent.  When  concentrated  by  evaporation,  it 
depositson  eoolingcrystalline  plates,  which,  aecording  to  Dr.  Barker,  are  flat 
rhomboidal  priams  with  dihedral  summits.'  It  has  an  alkaline  réaction,  tinging 
the  syrup  of  violeta  green,  and  reddening  turmeric  paper.  One  of  its  most 
Btriking  properties  is  the  extrême  facility  with  which  it  is  decompoied» 
Carbonie  aeid  throws  down  a  white  preeipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  ihia 
bappens  by  mère  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  mixture  even  with  distilled 
water,  if  this  has  had  an  opportunity  of  absorbing  carbonie  aeid  from  the 
atouMphere.  It  affords  précipitâtes  also  with  the  alkaliea,  alkaline  earths, 
and  iheir  carbonates,  with  aulphuric  and  muriatic  acids  free  or  combioed, 
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vith  hydroaulphuric  acid  and  the  hydrosulphates,  with  the  solable  iodides 
and  chiorides,  and,  according  to  Thenard,  wiih  solutions  of  sdl  the  neutral 
salts.  Solutions  of  gum,  tannin,  most  vegetable  colouring  principles,  and 
many  animal  substances,  particularly  albumen,  produce  with  it  précipitâtes 
consisting  of  the  substance  added  and  oxide  of  lead.  It  should  be  kept  in 
well-stopped  botiles.  It  is  known  to  contain  a  sait  of  acetic  acid  by  emittin^ 
an  acetous  smell  when  treated  with  sulphurie  acid  ;  and  a  sait  of  lead  by  yield- 
ing  a  white  précipitais  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  a  yellow  one  with  iodide 
of  potastiaai,  and  a  black  one  with  hydrosulphurio  acid.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  solution  of  acétate  of  lead  by  being  precipitated  by  gum  Arabie. 

Médical  Properties  and  Vte».  This  solution  is  astringent  and  sédative, 
but  is  employed  only  as  an  external  application.  It  is  highly  nsefol  in 
inflammation  arising  from  sprains,  hruiaes,  bums,  blisters,  &c.,  to  which  it 
ia  applied  by  means  of  linen  clottu,  which  shoald  be  removed  as  fast  as  ihey 
become  dry.  It  aiways,  however,  requires  to  be  diluted.  From  four  fiui- 
drachms  to  a  fluidounce,  added  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  forma  a  solution 
anfficiently  strong  in  ordinary  cases  of  external  inflammation.  When  applied 
to  the  skin  denuded  of  the  cutide,  the  solution  should  be  still  weaker,  as 
oonstitutional  efiects  might  resuit  from  the  absorption  of  the  lead.  Paralyais 
is  said  to  hâve  been  produced  by  its  local  action  ;  but  we  hâve  not  witnessed 
such  an  efiect.  The  solution  has  the  commoa  name  of  Goulard's  extraet, 
derived  from  a  surgeon  of  Montpellier  by  whom  it  was  introduced  into  gène- 
rai  notice,  though  previously  employed. 

Off.Prep.  Ceratum  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  U.S.,  Lond.;  Ceralum  Saponis, 
U.  S.;  Liquor  Plumbf  Subacetatis  Dilutns,  U.  S„  Lond.,  Dub.f  Plumbi 
Oxydom  Hydratum,  Lond.  W. 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS  DILUTUS.  U.S.  Lu 
Quoa  Plumbi  Diacetatis  Dilutus.  Lond.  Plumbi  Subacetatis 
LiQUOH  CoMPOsiTus.  Dub.  Diluted  Solution  of  Subacetate  qf 
Lead.    Lead-water. 

"Take  of  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead  two  Jhddrachm*}  Distilled 
Water  a  pin/.    Mix  them."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  mixes  a  Jktîdrachm  and  a  half  of  the  solution  witb 
a  pint  [Impérial  meaiiure~]  of  distilled  water,  ;ind  two  ftuidrachm»  of  proof 
spirit;  the  Dublin,  ajbndrachm  of  the  solution,  with  a  pint  of  distilled 
water,  and  ajhàdrachm  of  proof-spirit. 

This  préparation  is  convenient  ;  as,  in  conséquence  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  carbonate  of  lead  usually  formed  on  the  dilution  of  the  strong  solution, 
it  enables  the  apothecary  to  fumish  clear  lead-water  when  it  is  called  for. 
The  strength,  though  doubled  in  the  last  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia, 
might  be  still  further  increased  without  disadvantage.  The  British  prépara- 
tions are  much  too  feeble.  The  old  French  Codex  directed  two  drachms  of 
the  strong  solution  to  a  pound  of  distilled  water,  and  an  ounce  of  alcohol  of 
22°  Baume,  and  thus  formed  the  vegeto-mineral  water  of  Goulard.  The 
minute  proportion  of  proof-spirit  added  by  the  British  Collèges  can  hâve 
little  sensible  eflect.  W. 

PLUMBI  CHLORIDUM.  Lond.     Chloride  of  Lead. 

"Take  of  Acétate  of  Lead  nineteen  ounces;  boiling  Distilled  Water  three 
pintt  [Impérial  measure];  Chloride  of  Sodium  six  ounce».  Dissolve  sepa- 
rately  the  Acétate  of  Lead  and  Chloride  of  Sodium,  the  former  in  three  pintt 
of  Distilled  Water,  the  latter  in  one  pint  of  Distilled  Water.  Then  mix  the 
solutions,  and  wash  the  precipitate,  afier  it  has  become  cool,  with  Distilled 
Water,  and  dry  il."  Lond. 
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In  this  process,  a  matual  décomposition  ofthe  acétate  of  lead  and  chloride 
of  sodiom  takes  place  ;  the  sodium  of  the  latter  changing  place  with  the  lead 
of  the  former,  so  as  to  produce  acétate  of  soda  whicb  remains  in  solution, 
and  chloride  of  lead  which  is  precipitated. 

Chloride  of  lead  is  soluble  in  ihirtjr  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  twenty- 
two  parts  at  212°,  and  from  its  salorated  boiling  solution  séparâtes  in  small, 
brilUant,  anbydrous  crystals.  It  is  colourleas  and  fusible,  and,  upon  cooling 
after  fusion,  assumes  a  horn-like  appearance,  from  which  it  has  received  the 
name  of  hom  lead.  The  London  Collège  gives  as  characters  of  it,  besides 
its  relation  with  water  above  mentioned,  that  it  becomes  yellow  with  beat, 
and  Uaçk  upon  the  addition  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  last  édition  ofthe  London  Pharmacopoeia  merely  as  one  of  the  substances 
employed  in  the  préparation  of  muriate  of  morphia.  W. 

PLUMBI  lODIDUM.  Lond.,  Ed.    lodîde  of  Lead. 

"  Take  of  Acétate  of  Lead  nine  ounces  ;  lodide  of  Potassium  seven  ounces; 
DIstilled  Water  a  gallon  [Impérial  measure].  Dissolve  the  Acétate  of  Lead 
in  six  pints  of  the  Water  and  fîlter  ;  and  to  thèse  add  the  lodide  of  Potas- 
sium previously  dissolved  in  two pints  ofthe  Water.  Wash  the  precipitate 
and  dry  it."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  lodide  of  Potassium  and  Nitrate  of  Lead,  of  each,  cm  ounce  } 
Water  a  pint  and  a  Ao^^rimperial  measurej.  Dissolve  the  salts  separately, 
each  in  one-half  of  the  Water;  add  the  solutions;  collect  the  precipitate  on 
a  filter  of  linen  or  calico,  and  wash  it  with  water.  Boil  the  powder  in  three 
gallons  of  water  acidulated  with  three  fluidounces -of  pyroligneous  acid. 
Let  any  undissolved  matter  subside,  maintaining  the  température  near  the 
boiling  point;  and  pour  ofT  the  clear  liquor,  from  which  the  iodide  of  lead 
will  crystallize  on  cooling."  Ed. 

In  the  process  of  the  London  Collège,  the  acétate  of  lead  gives  up  its  métal 
to  the  iodine  from  which  it  receives  the  potassium — the  opération  taking 
place  between  single  équivalents  of  the  several  ingrédients.  The  acétate  of 
potassa  thus  formed  remains  in  solution,  while  the  iodide  of  lead  is  preci- 
pitated. The  satnrating  proportions  of  crystallized  acétate  of  lead  and 
iodide  of  potassium  are  189'6  of  the  former  and  165-45  of  the  latter,  or  9 
to  7°83  ;  80  that  the  acétate  is  slightly  in  excess.  The  proportions  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of  exact  saturation.  An  excess  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  has  the  disadvantage  of  holding  a  portion  of  the  iodide  of  lead 
in  solution:  while,  according  to  Christison,  an  excess  of  lead  over  the  iodine 
disposes  to  the  formation  of  the  lemon-yellow  insoluble  oxyiodide  of  lead. 
The  latter  resuit  is  very  apt  to  take  place  ;  as  the  acétate  of  lead  is  liable  to 
contain  an  excess  of  oxide,  and  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  often  impure. 
To  obviate  the  disadvantage  of  an  excess  of  oxide  in  the  acétate,  it  is  re- 
commended  to  add  a  little  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  of  this  sait  before  mixing 
it  with  the  iodide  of  potassium.  Besides  the  oxyiodide  above  mentioned,  a 
carbonate  of  lead  is  liable  to  be  formed  from  the  fréquent  présence  of  the 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  the  iodide  of  potassium  of  the  shops.  It  is  to  free 
the  precipitated  iodide  of  lead  from  thèse  impurities  that  the  Edinburgh 
Collège  directs  it  to  be  boiled  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  which 
readily  dissolves  any  carbonate  or  acétate  of  lead  présent,  as  well  as  the  iodide, 
and  deposits  only  the  last  upon  cooling. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  employs  the  nitrate  instead  uf  the  acétate  of  lead 
as  more  easily  obtained  pure  ;  but  the  advantage  of  the  former  sait  over  the 
latter  is  scarcely  sufficent  to  warrant  the  introduction  of  a  new  officinal  for 
this  sole  purpose.    In  the  Edinburgh  process,  a  double  décomposition  takes 
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phMn  M  ia  tbe  homio»,  remltiag  ia  the  praduelkHi  of  nUrate  of  potassa 
which  is  reiained  in  solution,  and  iodide  of  lead  which  falls.  The  MUiraùng 
proportions  are  166-0  of  the  nitnte  and  166-46  of  the  iodide,  or  almosl 
piecisely  equal  quantities. 

Ju  obtained  by  tb«  London  process,  iodide  of  lead  it  in  Ibe  form  of  a 
Inight  yellow,  heavy,  tasteleas,  and  inodorous  powder.  It  is  adubla  in  1285 
parts  of  eoid  water  (Soubeiran,  TVoi/.  de  Pharm.),  and  is  coasiderably  more 
soloble  in  boiling  waler,  which,  on  cooling,  deposils  it  ia  miaule,  ahiniaf, 
golden-yellow,  cryttalline  scales.  In  thu  forro  it  is  presented  by  the  Edin» 
bnrgh  process.  It  melts  by  beat,  and  is  dissipated  in  Tapoars  which  aie  at 
first  yellow,  and  ultioately  violet  in  conséquence  of  tbe  disengagemeat  of 
the  iodine.  It  consista  of  one  équivalent  of  iodine  126'8,  aad  oœ  of  lead 
103-e=229-9.  As  a  test  of  its  purity,  the  Edinborgh  Collège  statea  that 
five  grains  are  entirelv  dissolved,  with  tbe  aid  of  beat,  by  a  fluidrachm  of  tbeir 
pyroligneous  acid,  diluted  with  a  fluidounce  and  a  half  of  distilled  water  ;  and 
golden  crystals  are  copiously  deposited  when  the  solution  cools. 

Médical  Properliet  and  tlset.  This  compound  is  supposed  to  bave  the 
résolvent  properties  of  iodine,  combined  with  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
lead,  and  was  at  one  time  recommended  in  tuberculous'diseases,  in  wbicb, 
however,  it  bas  proved  wholly  inefficient.  It  is  said  to  hâve  been  usefully 
employed  in  the  discussion  of  scrofulous  tomours  and  other  indolent  swell- 
ings,  and  in  the  cure  of  obstinate  ulcers  ;  and  for  thèse  purposes  bas  been 
iised  both  intemally  and  locally  in  the  form  of  an  ointmenU  According  to 
Dr.  Gogswell,  if  given  for  some  time  in  small  doses,  it  produces  the  efiects 
of  lead,  but  not  those  of  iodine,  upon  the  System.  {Christiton's  Disperua- 
tory.)  The  dose  is  from  half  a  grain  to  three  or  four  grains.  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  states  that  ten  grains  are  borne  wilhout  inconvenieace. 

Ojf.  Prep.  Unguentum  Plumbi  lodidi,  Lond.  W. 

PLUMBI  NITRAS.  Ed.    Nitrate  qf  Lead. 

"  Take  of  Liiharge  fmr  ovneea  and  a  htdf}  Diluted  Nitrio  Aoid  a  pitd 
([Impérial  meaaure^.  Dissolve  the  Liiharge  to  saturation  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  beat.  Filier  and  «et  the  liquor  aside  to  cryslallize.  Ooncentrate  the 
lesidual  liquid  to  obtaia  more  crystals."  Ed. 

In  this  process  ihe  nitric  aoid  unités  direcdy  with  the  protoxide  to  form 
the  nitrate.  This  is  in  beauiiful  white,  nearly  opaque,  tetrahedral  or  octohe- 
dral  crystals,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  of  a  sweet  astringent  taste, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  composed  of  one  equiv.  of  nitric  acid, 
54,  and  one  of  protoxide  of  lead  111-6,  without  water  of  crystallization. 
When  heated  the  sait  first  melts  and  is  then  deoomposed,  with  the  évolution 
of  nitroHs  fumes,  and  a  residue  of  metallic  lead. 

Nitrate  of  lead  is  aot  employed  as  a  medicine  ;  and  was  introduced  into 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia  merely  as  one  of  the  substances  employed  in 
the  préparation  of  the  iodide  of  lead. 

Q^.^rg».  Pkmbilodidum,  i?i.  W. 

PLUMBI  OXYDUM  HYDR ATDM  Lond.  Hydrated  Oxide  of 
Lead. 

"  Take  of  Solution  of  Diacetate  of  Lead  aixpinti  ;  Distilled  Water  three 
gaUons  s  Solution  of  Potassa  six  pints,  or  as  much  as  raay  be  required  to 
precipitate  the  Oxide.  Mix  them,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  until 
nothing  alkaline  remains."  Lond. 

In  this  process  the  potassa  takes  the  acetic  acid  of  the  diacetate  and  sépa- 
râtes the  protoxide  of  lead,  which  becomes  a  hydrate  by  uniting  with  a  por- 
tion of  water  at  the  moment  of  séparation,  and,  being  insoluble,  is  precipiiated 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.    It  wa*  introdaced  by  the  London  Collège 
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into  their  Pbarniacopœia  as  one  of  the  substances  employed  in  their  pro- 
eess  for  preparing  sulphate  of  quinia;  bat,  as  tbis  procesi  bas  not  been 
practically  adopted,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  may  be  considered  as  altoge* 
Hier  nseless  in  pharinacy.  "Vf. 

POTASSA. 

Préparations  qf  Potassa. 

LIQUOR  POTASSiE.  U.  S.,  Lond.  Potassjb  Aqua.  Ed.  Po- 
tassa Causticje  Aqua.  Dub.     Solution  of  Potassa. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  a  pound;  Lime  half  apotmd}  Boiling 
Distilled  Water  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  in  half  a 
l^ailon  of  the  Water.  Pour  a  liUle  of  the  Water  on  the  Lime,  and  when  it 
is  slaked,  add  the  remainder.  Mix  the  hot  liquors,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes, 
stirring  constantly  ;  then  set  the  mbctare  aside,  in  a  covered  vessel,  until  it 
becomes  clear.  Lastly,  pour  off  the  supernatant  llquor,  and  keep  it  in  well 
stopped  bottles  of  green  glass."  U.S. 

*'Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  fijleen  ounces;  Lime  eigkt  ouneesf 
boiling  Distilled  Water  a  gallon  [Impérial  measare]].  Dissolve  the  Car- 
bonate of  Potassa  in  half  a  gallon  of  the  Water.  Sprinkle  a  little  of  the 
Water  upon  the  Lime  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and,  the  Lime  being  slaked,  add 
the  remainder  of  the  Water.  The  liquors  being  immediately  mixed  to- 
getber  in  a  close  vessel,  shake  them  frequently  until  they  are  cold.  Tben 
set  the  mixture  by,  tbat  the  carbonate  of  lijiie  may  subside.  Lastly,  pour 
off  the  supernatant  iiqnor,  and  keep  it  in  a  well  stopped  gtéen  glass  bottle." 
Lond. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  (dt.y)/our  ounces;  Lime,  reeently  bumt, 
ttim  ounces;  Y/aXer  forty-five  fluidotmces  [Imp.  meas.].  Let  the  Lime  be 
slaked  and  convertedf  into  milk  of  Lime  with  seven  fiuidounces  of  the  Water. 
Dissolve  the  Carbonate  in  the  remaining  thirty-eight  fluidonnces  of  Water  ; 
boil  the  solution,  and  add  to  it  the  milk  of  Lime  in  successive  portions, 
about  an  eighth  at  a  time,  boiling  briskiy  for  a  few  minutes  after  each  ad- 
dition.  Pour  the  whole  into  a  deep  narrow  glass  vessel  for  twenty-four 
honrs;  and  tben  withdraw  with  a  syphon  the  clear  liquid,  «hich  should 
amount  to  at  least  thirty-five  fiuidounces,  and  ought  to  bave  a  density  of 
1-072."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  from  Pearlash,  fresh  bumt  Lime,  each, 
two  parts}  Water  fijïeen  parts.  Sprinkle  one  part  of  the  Water,  pre- 
▼iously  heated,  on  the  Lime,  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel  ;  and  when  it  is 
slaked,  mix  the  sait  with  it  immediately,  and  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
Water.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  put  it  into  a  well-stopped  bottle, 
and,  shaking  it  frequently,  keep  it  for  three  days.  When  the  carbonate 
of  lime  has  subsided,  decant  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  green 
glass  bottles,  well  stopped.    The  spécifie  gravity  of  this  solution  is  1-080." 

The  object  of  thèse  processes  is  to  separate  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbo- 
nate of  potassa,  so  as  to  oblain  the  alkali  in  a  caustic  state.  This  is  efifected 
by  hydrate  of  lime  ;  and  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  are  mo^t 
intelligibly  explained  by  supposing  the  occurrence  of  a  double  décomposi- 
tion. The  lime  of  iha-  hydrate  of  lime,  by  its  superior  afBnity,  combines 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  précipitâtes  as  -carbonate  of  lime  ;  while  the 
water  of  the  hydrate  unités  with  the  potassa,  and  remains  in  solution  as 
hydrate  of  potassa.    The  proportion  indieated  by  theory  for  this  decompo- 
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«lion  w««ld  bo  68'19  «r  ihe  éiy  «aibonmte  to  28-fi  of  luoe,  or  one  eq.  «( 
«•eh  ;  but  ÏD  praotiw  it  if  foaad  neceetary  lo  u»e  ao  exocM  of  lia«.  In  tho 
U.  8.  and  Edinburgh  formule  tbe  alkalin«  sait  is  treatad  with  half  Ua  weif  ht 
of  lime  ;  io  the  Londoo,  with  eieht-fifteentha  ;  and  in  Iha  PobUo,  with  iM 
own  weight;  proportion*,  tbe  loweat  of  which  ezceeds  tbe  theoretical 
qoantity.  The  disadvantages  of  niiog  a  lar^e  exceas  of  Uoae,  aa  ia  done 
by  the  Dublin  Collège,  aie  tbe  neceaaity  of  employing  larger  veseeli,  on 
acconnt  of  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  materiala»  and  tbe  loaa  of  a  portion  of  alkaline 
■olution  which  ia  retained  by  the  spongy  reaiduum.  The  proportion  of 
waler  employed  haa  a  deeided  inflaence  on  the  reault.  If  the  water  be 
déficient  in  qaantity.  the  decompoeing  power  of  the  lime,  on  aeoount  of  iH 
•pering  eolubility,  wiU  be  leiaened  i  and  more  of  it  wiU  be  required  to 
flomplele  the  decompoaition  of  the  oarbonate  than  if  tbe  aolutiona  bad 
becn  more  dilate.  The  quantity  ordered  ia  ample,  in  the  U.  S.,  Londoo, 
«ad  Eidinbnrgh  formul»,  but  it  déficient  in  tbe  Dublin  proeeae.  Thiia, 
takiog  tbe  lime  at  the  «ame  quantity  in  each  formula,  the  qatmtily  of  wator 
direeted  i*  ezpreaaed  by  the  following  numbera  nearly  ;  59  £d.,  68  U.  &, 
62  Lond.,  and  22  DiU).  Straining  must  not  be  uaed  ;  aa  the  opération 
«naea  a  prolonged  contact  with  the  air,  and  ri*k  of  the  absorption  of  ear- 
bonic  acid,  and  ia  apt,  moreoTor,  to  introduce  organic  matier  into  tbe  solalioi 
dcrived  from  the  itraiper.  The  direction  to  keep  tbe  solution  in  green  glaaa 
bottlea  i*  judioioua;  aa  wbite  flint  glasa  ia  alightly  acied  on. 

Aa  the  aolation  of  potaaaa  ia  frequently  made  by  the  manofacturing  ehemiit 
ia  ooDiiderable  quantitiea,  the  following  détails,  taken  from  Beraeliua,  of  the 
beat  mode  of  condueting  the  proceas,  may  not  be  without  their  use.  Dit- 
■dve  one  part  of  evbonate  of  potaaaa  in  from  aeven  to  twelre  parte  of  wattr 
in  a  bright  iron  ▼ettel,  and  decant  tbe  solution  after  it  haa  become  clear  by 
«taading.  Boil  the  solution  in  an  iron.veasel,  and  while  it  ia  boiling,  add,  at 
inlervala,  amall  quantitiea  of  slaked  lime  reduced  io  a  thin  paate  with  watof  > 
«Uowing  the  eolntioo  to  boil  a  few  minutes  after  each  addition,  One  and  a 
balf  paru  of  pure  lime  will  be  more  than  aufficient  to  décompose  one  part  of 
the  carbonate.  Wben  about  half  the  hydrate  of  lime  haa  been  added,  take 
ont  aboat  a  teaapoonful  of  the  boiling  aolution,  and  after  dilution  and  filiration 
tbroash  paper,  teat  it  by  adding  it  to  some  nitric  acid,  or  by  mixing  it  with  an 
eqnal  Dulk  of  lime>water.  If  the  solution  bas  not  been  oompletdy  freed  from 
oarbonic  acid,  the  first  reagent  will  cause  an  effervescence,  and  tbe  second  a 
milky  appearance;  in  either  of  which  erents  the  addition  of  the  lime  roust  be 
continued  as  before,  until  the  above-mentioned  tests  give  négative  indications. 
In  condueting  the  proceas,  two  advantages  are  gained  by  keepiog  tbe  solulioa 
oonatantly  boiling.  One  is  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  foraaed  ia  in  thia  way 
rendered  granular  and  heavy,  and  more  disposed  to  subside  ;  and  the  olber, 
that  il  preventa  the  preoipitatad  carbonate  from  ooalescing  into  a  mass  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vestel,  an  occurrence  which  cauaea  the  ebullition,  when  subse» 

Jnently  renewed,  to  take  place  imperfeetly  and  by  jerke.    The  prooess  hère 
esoribed  ia  esaentially  the  aarae  with  that  introduced  into  the  laat  édition  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopcsia. 

Propertieê,  trc  Solution  of  potaaaa  is  a  limpid,  colourleaa  liquid,  wîtb- 
ont  amell,  and  having  an  aerid  eauatio  teste,  and  alkaline  réaction.  It  aci* 
npidly  on  animal  and  vegetabte  aubstances,  and  when  rubbed  between  the 
fingera,  produce*  a  soapy  foel,  in  .conséquence  of  a  partial  solution  of  the 
caticle.  It  dissolves  gum,  reains,  and  extractive  matter,  and  by  «n'oo 
vith  oily  and  falty  bodiea  forma  aoap.  The  officinal  solution  ia  ob*" 
perfeetly  pure,  but  contsina  eitlier  aome  undecomposed  carbonate,  or  firN 
lime,  in  aidditioa  to  minate  pottiona  of  aulpbate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  po* 
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ttskfntti,  «ilica,  and  alomina,  impnritiCB  tisa^y  piefleat  hi  tlie  caitKmate  of 
potaasa  obtaioed  fVbin  peariash,  which  ia  naed  in  ita  preparathMi.  Uitd»- 
ettmpoaad  uarbonate  may  b«  deteoted  in  tha  nanner  explained  in  tbe  pre- 
eeding  paregraph,  and  free  lime,  by  the  production  of  a  milky  appaaranca 
on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  carbonata  of  potaaaa,  vhioh  servaa  ta 
precipitate  the  Urne  aa  a  carbonate.  When  aaturated  with  nitria  acid,  it 
givea  little  or  nO  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  aoda,  ohlorida  of  barium,  or 
nitrate  of  ailt«ir.  It  is  incompatible  with  acida,  aeidalona  aalu,  aad  ail 
ttetallic  and  eanhjr  prepantiona  held  in  eolntion  by  an  aeid  ;  aa  alao  with 
•11  ammoniacBl  aalta,  and  with  ealomel  and  oorroalve  auUiniate.  The  offi' 
einal  aolationa  of  potasaa  vary  in  atrength  ;  the  U.  S.  solution  having  tha 
apecific  gnviiy  of  1-066 1  the  London,  ori-903  ;  tha  Ediabnrgh,  of  1-072 1 
and  the  Dublin,  of  1-080.  Theee  aolutiona  are  quiie  dilate  ;  for,  aeeording 
10  a  uble  giren  by  Dalton,  a  solution  haridg  the  ap.  gr.  1-06,  containa  onlv 
4'T  per  cent,  of  alkali.  On  aeeoant  of  ita  atrong  attraction  for  carbonio  acid, 
the  aolutioB  of  potasaa  shoald  be  catefnlly  preaenred  from  eentaet  with  tba 
Kir.  B. 

ihditiû  Pnperiks  and  U»e».  SolotioO  of  potasaa  ia  antacid,  dioratio, 
Mid  antilithic.  It  has  been  mnch  employed  in  ealonloua  eomplaints,  nndar 
the  impression  that  il  haa  the  propeny  of  diasolving  arinary  concrétions  in 
the  kidneys  and  bladder;  but  expérience  has  proved  thaï  the  atone  onM 
fiMrnied  oannot  be  removed  by  teittediea  intemally  adminiatered,  and  the 
most  that  the  alkaline  medicinea  ean  effect,  ia  to  correct  that  disposition  10 
the  snperabundant  sécrétion  of  ntie  acid,  or  the  ineohible  «ratée,  upon  whieb 
gr^vel  and  stotié  often  dépend.  For  this  pnrpoee,  however,  the  earbonated 
alkalies  are  préférable  to  caustic  potassa,  as  they  are  less  api  to  irritate  the 
Momach,  and  to  prodaee 'injurions  eflfects  when  long  continued.  It  haa 
been  proposed  to  dissolve  ealcnll  by  injecting  immediaieîy  into  the  bladder  th« 
tolation  of  potassa  in  a  tepid  state,  and  so  mach  dilnted  that  it  oan  be  held 
in  the  monih  ;  bat  this  mode  of  employing  it  haa  net  been  foand  to  answer  ia 
pradtice.  This  solution  has  aiso  been  highly  reeommended  in  lepra,  psoriasis, 
and  otbêr  entaneoas  alTectiOns  ;  and  is  said  to  hare  proved  peeuliariy  usefd 
in  scrofule  ;  bat  in  aH  theae  cases  it  probably  aots  sintply  by  iu  antacid  pr>- 
peny,  and  is  imM  sttpetior  to  the  carbonate  of  potaaaa  ot  of  soda.  Eztwv 
tially  it  has  beeti  nsed  in  a  dilated  state  as  a  stinnlant  lotion  in  raehitia  ami 
«rthritic  swdlings,  and  coneentratad,  as  an  eschaarotic  in  the  bita  of  fabid  oir 
venomous  anian^s.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  BAinims,  repeated  two  «r 
three  timea  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  in  cutaneoos  affiéctiona  to  ona  or 
Iwo  fluidrachms  ;  but  the  remedy  abonld  not  be  too  long  continued,  as  it  is 
apt  to  debUitale  the  stomach.  It  may  be  given  in  aweetened  water  or  some 
tuneilaginons  fluid.  Vesl  broth  and  table  béer  hâve  been  reeommended  aa 
vehicles  ;  bot  the  fat  nsnally  présent  in  the  former  would  be  liaUe  to  couvert 
the  alkali  into  soap,  and  the  acid  in  the  latter  would  neutralize  it.  In  dyspap- 
tic  cases  it  may  be  associaled  with  the  aimple  bitters.  In  exeeaslve  doses  it 
iititates,  inflames,  or  corfodes  the  stomach.  Oils  and  the  milder  acids,  suek 
as  vinegar  and  lemon-juice,  are  the  antidotes  to  ils  poisonons  aetion.  They 
operate  by  netitfalizmg  the  alkali. 

Il  is  employbd  pharmaceutically  in  the  préparation  of  the  Pivcipitatad 
Solphofet  of  Antimony  {U.  S.,  Lond.,  £d.),  Tartrale  of  Iro»  and  Potaaaa 
(U.  S.,  Lond.),  Ethereal  OU  {U.  S.,  Lond.),  Binozide  of  Merewry  {Lond.}, 
Black  Oxide  of  Mercnry  {IM.),  and  Hjrdrated  Oxide  of  Lead  {Lond.). 

Off.Prtp.  Potaasa,  U.  S.,  Lotid.,  Ed.,  Dub.f  Potaaaa  e«m  Calée,  £lL, 
IhA.  Vf. 
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TOTASSA.  U.S.,  Ed.  Potassa  Htdras.  Lomf.  Potassa  Caus- 
Tic A.  Dub.    Potassa.    Hydrate  o/ Potassa.     Caustie  Potassa. 

"  Take  of  Solution  of  Potaesa  a  gallon.  Evaporate  the  waler  rapidly,  in 
a  cleaa  iron  ressel,  over  tbe  fire,  till  ebullition  ceases,  and  the  Potassa  melis. 
Pour  this  into  suitable  moulds,  and  keep  h,  when  eold,  in  well  stopped  bot> 
ties."  U.  S, 

The  London  formula  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  above. 

"  Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  Âqua  Potassœ  ;  eraporate  it  in  a  deao 
and  covered  iron  vessel,  increasing  gradually  the  heat,  till  an  oily-looking 
fluid  remains,  a  drop  of  which,  when  removed  on  a  rod,  becomes  hard  on 
cooling.  Then  pour  out  the  liquid  upon  a  bright  iron  plate,  and  as  soon  as 
it  solidifies,  break  it  quickly,  and  put  il  into  glass  boitles  secared  with  glass 
stoppers."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Water  of  Caustie  Potassa  ony  quantity.  Evaporate  it  over 
the  fire  in  a  perfectly  clean  silver  or  iron  vessel,  until  the  ebullition  sball 
hâve  ceased,  and  the  saline  matter,  on  increasing  the  heat,  shall  remain 
perfectly  at  rest  in  the  vessel.  Pour  out  tbe  liquefied  Potassa  on  a  silver  or 
iron  plate,  and,  whilst  conpreting,  cot  it  into  pièces  of  a  proper  size,  which 
are  immediately  to  be  introduced  into  a  wel!  stopped  bollle.  The  operator 
should  carefuUy  ayoid  the  drops  which  are  ejected  from  the  vessel  during  tbe 
evaporation."  °Z>t<6. 

The  concrète  alk^li,  obtained  by  thèse  processes,  is  the  hydrate  of  potaasa, 
sufiSciently  pure  for  médical  purposes.  The  solution  of  the  alkali  freed  from 
carbonic  acid  havingbeen  obtained  by  another  formula  (see  liquor  Potassât), 
the  formation  of  the  présent  préparation  requires  merely  the  evaporation  of 
this  Rolution,  nnlil  the  whole  of  its  oncombined  water  is  driven  off.  Tbe 
evaporation  is  required  to  be  performed  in  metallic  vessels,  as  those  of  glass  or 
earthenware  are  actedon  by  the  alkali;  and  it  should  becompleted  asqoickly 
as  possible,  in  order  to  abridge  the  period  during  which  the  solution  would  be 
liable  to  absorb  earbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphère.  When  poured  ont  on  a 
metallic  plate,  the  cake,  just  as  it  concrètes,  may  be  marked  with  a  knife  in 
the  directions  in  which  it  is  to  be  divided,  and  when  cold  it  readily' breaks 
in  those  directions.  A.better  [>lan,  however,  is  to  run  the  fused  alkali  into 
suitable  moulds,  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  and  London  formule.  Thèse  should 
be  made  of  iron  and  bave  a  cylindrical  shape,  which  is  the  most  convenient 
fonn  of  the  alkali  for  the  use  of  the  surgeon.  Green  glass  bottles  with  ground 
stoppers  are  the  beat  adapled  for  preserving  this  préparation,  as  white  flint 
glass  is  slightly  acted  on. 

Properties,  ifc.  In  its  officinal  impure  form,  potassa  is  usnally  in  sticks 
which  hâve  a  fibrous  fracture,  a  dingy  gray  or  greenish  colour,  occasionally 
a  bluish  tint,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  slaking  lime.  Il  is  extremely  caustie 
and  very  déliquescent,  and  dissolves  in  less  than  its  weight  of  water.  It  is 
ako  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  ezposed  to  a  low  red  heat  it  melts, 
and  at  'bright  redness  is  voiatilized.  On  acconnt  of  its  déliquescent  property, 
and  its  strong  attraction  for  carbonic  acid,  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  very 
accurately  stopped  bottles.  In  the  stata  hère  described,  the  alkali  always 
contains  combined  water  as  a  part  of  its  composition.  It  contains  also 
aeveral  impnrities,  which,  however,  do  not  interfère  with  its.  médicinal  value, 
such  as  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride  and  teroxide  of  potassium,  sesquiozide 
of  iron,  lime,  silica,  alumina,  and  a  portion  of  the  alkali  itself  still  in  a  car- 
bonated  state.  The  insoluble  impurities,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopœia,  should  not  exceed  1-25  per  cent.  It  may  be  freed  from  impurity 
by  digestion  in  alcohol,  which  takes  up  only  the  pure  hydrated  alkali,  eva- 
porating  the  alcoholic  solution  to  drjmess,  and  fusing  the  diy  mass  obtained. 
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Pure  hydrate  of  potassa,  wjien  thns  procnred,  is  usually  ctlled  cdcohoHc 
potassa.  It  18  generally  in  tbe  form  of  flat  white  pièces,  whieh  are  dry, 
hard,  and  brittle,  and  extremely  caustic.  Its  oiher  properties  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  impure  hydrate  above  described,  It  may  be  discriroinated  from 
the  other  fized  alkaliea  (soda  and  lithia)  by  affording,  when  in  solution,  a 
erystalline  precipitate  (cream  of  tartar)  with  an  excess  of  tartane  acid,  and  a 
yellow  one  with  chloride  of  platinnm.  The  officinal  potassa,  apart  from 
impurities,  consists  of  one  eq.  of  dry  potassa  47*15,  and  one  of  waier  9ax 
60*15.  Dry  potassa  is  formed  of  one  eq.  of  potassium  3d*15,  and  one  of 
ozygen  8s47-15.  (See  Potassium.)  B. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  is  the  old  causticum  commune  acer- 
rimum,  or  strongest  common  caustic.  It  is  a  very  powerful  escharotic, 
quickly  destroying  the  life  of  the  part  with  whieh  it  cornes  in  contact,  and 
eztending  its  action  to  a  considérable  depth  beneath  the  surfaee.  In  this 
latter  respect,  it  différa  from  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  lanar  caustic,  to  whieh 
it  is,  thërefore,  prefened  for  the  purposes  of  forming  issues  and  opening 
abscesses.  It  has  been  used  for  removing  stricture  of  the  nrethra  ;  but  in 
conséquence  of  its  tendency  to  spread,  it  may,  unless  carefully  applied,  pro- 
duee  sBoh  a  destruction  of  tbe  lining  meml»«iie,  as  to  open  a  passage  for 
the  urine  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  thus  involve  the  patient  in  danger, 
"^e  most  conventeat  mode  of  applying  the  caustic  for  the  formation  of  an 
issue,  is  to  apply  to  the  skin  a  pieoe  «â*  linen  spread  with  adbesive  plaster, 
having  a  circular  opening  in  its  centre  corresponding  to  the  inteoded  size  of 
the  issue,  and  then  to  rub  upon  tbe  skin,  within  the  opening,  a  pteee  of  the 
caustic  prevîously  moistened  at  one  end.  The  application  is  to  be  continued 
till  ihe  life  of  the  part  is  destroyed,  when  the  caustic  should  be  carefully  washed 
off  with  a  wel  sponge  or  wet  tow,  or  neotralized  by  vinegar.  The  préparation 
is  aiso  eraployed  for  forming  solutions  of  potassa  of  definile  strength,  whether 
for  médicinal  <»r  pharmaceutic  use.  A  solution  of  one  dracbm  and  a  half  of 
caustic  potassa  in  two  jBoKlounees  of  distilled  water,  is  highty  recommended 
by  Dr.  Hartshome,  of  Philadelphia,  as  an  application  to  the  spine  in  tetanus. 
It  may  be  applied  by  raeans  of  a  sponge  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  whieh 
should  be  drawn  quickly  along  the  back  from  the  nape  of  the  seck  to  the 
sacrum.     It  produces  a  very  powerful  rubefacient  effe  t. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacbpœia  employa  caustic  potassa  in  the  préparation  of  the 
black  ozide  of  merenry. 

Off.  Prep.  Potassa  cnm  Calce.  Lond.  W. 

POTASSA  CUM  CALCE.  Lond.,  Ed.  Potassa  Caustiga  c0m 
Calce.  Dub.    Potassa  with  Lime. 

"Take  of  Hydrate  of  Potassa,  Lime,  eacb,  an  otmce.  Rub  them  to- 
gether,  and  keep  them  in  a  well-stopped  vessel."  Lond. 

"  Take  any  convenienl  quanlity  of  Aqua  Potassas  ;  evaporate  it  in  a 
clean,  eovered  iron  vessel  to  one-third  of  its  volume;  add  slaked  Lime  till  the 
flnid  has  the  consistence  of  firm  pulp.  Préserve  the  produet  in  carefully 
eovered  vessels."  Ed. 

"  Evaporate  Water  of  Caustic  Potassa  to  one-fourth  ;  then  add  as  mnch 
fresh  burnt  Lime,  in  powder,  »i  will  form  a  mass  of  the  proper  eonsistence, 
whieh  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  well-stopped  botde."  Dub. 

The  Lopdon  préparation  is  a  raere  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potassa  with 
lime.  The  Eldinburgh  and  Dublin  Collèges  employ  the  sotation  of  potassa, 
whieh  is  first  concentrated,  and  then  thickened  by  the  addition  of  lime  nntil 
the  mixture  becomes  a  pulpy  mass,  consistiog  of  the  mixed  hydrates  of  potassa 
and  lime. 
92 
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Tbe  Edinbnrurh  and  Dublin  »  potMsa  with  lime,"  like  the  officinal  polaaaa, 
is  uted  as  a  caustic  ;  but  it  ia  more  nianag^eable  than  the  latter  préparation, 
owing  to  the  présence  of  the  lime,  «hich  rendera  it  milder,  slower  in  its 
opération,  and  less  déliquescent,  and  caosea  it  to  spread  lésa  beyond  the  part 
intended  to  be  affected.  Thia  préparation  was  formerly  called  eatulictMM 
commune  mititu,  or  milder  common  cauatio.  The  London  préparation  ia 
a  powder  somelimea  ealled  Vienna  caustie,  and  ia  atill  alower  in  prodneing 
an  eschar.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  being  made  up  into  a  paate  with  a  titde 
alcohol.  The  paste  is  applied  lo  the  part  to  be  cauterized  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  is  conveniendy  limited  in  ita  opération  by  a  pièce  of  adheaive 
plaaier,  in  tbe  manher  explained  under  potassa.  Dr.  Filhos  bas  improved  the 
Vienna  caustie  by  Ibrming  it  in  sticks.  To  prépare  it  thua,  the  potaaas  ia 
perfecdy  fased  in  an  iron  spoon,  and  one-tb'urd  of  ita  weight  of  quicklime  ia 
added  in  divided  portions  ;  tbe  whole  being  stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  The 
fuaed  maas  is  tben  run  into  lead  tubes,  cloeed  at  one  end,  about  three  inehee 
long,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  clear.  The  aticka 
are  kept,  slill  enolosed  in  the  lead  tubes,  with  the  open  end  downwarda, 
in  thick  glaas  tubea,  eontaining  aome  powdered  quicklime,  and  cloaed  with  a 
eork,  between  which  and  tbe  etick  aome  cotton  ia  put  to  steady  the  caustie. 
When  employed,  as  much  of  the  caustic  ia  uncorered  at  the  end,  by  scraping 
off  the  lead,  as  it  is  proposed  (o  ose.  This  form  of  cadatic  is  particnlarly 
recommended  for  cauterizing  tbe  neok  of  the  oterus.  (Joum.  dePharm.,  Se 
Sér.  i<r.  137.)  B. 

POTASSiE  ACETAS.  K  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  acétate  of 
Potassa. 

"  Take  of  Acetic  Acid  a  pint;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  a  sufficient  çwmiUy. 
Add  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  gradually  to  the  Acetic  Acid  till  it  is  satu- 
rated  ;  then  filter,  and  evaporate  cautiouBly,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  until 
a  dry  sait  remains.     Keep  this  in  closely  stopped  bottles."  U,  S. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  a  poundf  Acetic  Acid  tweniy-six  fluid- 
ounces  [^Imp.  meas.l  ;  Distilled  Water  twélve  Jluidounces  [Imp.  mea8.3. 
To  the  acid,  preyiously  mixed  with  the  Water,  add  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa 
to  saturation  ;  then  atrain.  Evaporate  tbe  liquor  in  a  sand-bath,  with  a  beat 
cautioualy  applied,  until  tbe  sait  is  dried."  IjOnd. 

"  Take  of  Pyroligneous  Acid  a  pint  and  a  half  [Imp.  meaa.]  ;  Carbonate 
of  Potasb  (dry)  smen  ounces  or  a  su^ciency.  Add  the  Carbonate  gradually 
to  tbe  Acid  till  complète  neutralization  is  accomplished.  Evaporate  the  so- 
lution over  the  vapour-bath  till  it  is  so  concentrated  as  to  form  a  concrète  mass 
when  cold.  Allow  it  to  cool  and  cryatallize  in  a  solid  cake  ;  which  muet  be 
broken  up  and  immediately  put  into  well  closed  bottles."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  carbonate  of  Potassa  from  Crystals  of  Tartai  any  required 
quantity.  Pour  on  it,  by  repeated  additions,  Distilled  Vinegar  of  a  médium 
beat,  aud  in  quantity  about  five  times  tbe  weight  of  the  sait.  When  the 
effervescence  shall  hâve  ceased,  and  tbe  liquor  bave  been  evaporated  for 
aome  time,  repeat  the  addition  of  Distilled  Vinegar  at  intervais  until  effer- 
vescence shall  hâve  completely  ceased.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and,  by  cau- 
tiously  raising  the  beat,  liquefy  the  sait.  When  the  sait  bas  cooled,  dissolve 
it  in  water,  filter  the  solution,  and  boil  it  down,  until,  when  removed  from 
tbe  fire,  it  shall  form,  oh  cooling,  a  mass  of  crystals,  which  should  be  per- 
.  fecily  white.  Put  thèse  immediately  into  bottles  which  ahould  be  carefoUy 
stopped."  Dub. 

The  process  for  forming  acétate  of  potassa  is  a  case  of  single  élective 
affinity.  Tbe  form  of  acid  employed  for  generating  tbe  sait  in  the  eeveral 
Pharmacopociaa,  is  acetic  acid  (U.  S.  and  London),  pyroligneous  acid  (Edin- 
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bnigh),  ccHrrespondinf  nearly  with  the  U.  S.  and  London  acetic  acid,  and 
dtetilled  vinegar  (Dublin).  (See  page  781.)  Distilled  vinegar  ii  not  proper 
for  forming  thia  sait,  on  account  of  ita  eontaining  organic  matter,  which  givea 
the  solation,  when  coneentrated,  a  reddiah  or  browniah  colour.  This  colour- 
ing  matter  ia  deetroyed  in  the  Dublin  proceaa  by  fuaing  the  sait,  dissolving  it 
ia  water,  and  concentrating  the  solution  so  that  it  may  concrète  into  a  mass 
on  cooling.  When  this  process  is  followed,  great  care  must  be  taken  Dot  to 
ose  too  high  a  beat  in  effecting  the  fusion  ;  olherwise  part  of  the  acetic  acid 
will  be  decomposed,  and  a  colourless  sait  will  not  be  obtained.  H.  Oenicke, 
in  order  to  avoid  thia  décomposition,  and  to  get  the  sait  white,  recommends 
Ibe  solution  of  a  amall  portion  of  the  fused  sait,  as  a  test,  in  the  sraalleet 
possible  quantitjr  of  water.  If  the  solution  is  colourless,  the  sait  bas  been 
beated  long  enongh.  The  sait  is  then  dissoWed  in  the  smallest  adéquate 
portion  of  water,  is  aeidulated  with  a  little  acetie  acid,  and  evaporated  in  a 
water-bath  to  dryness.  {Pharm.'Cmt.  Blatt.,  1843,  p.  351.)  In  the  other 
formulae,  a  pure  acid  being  used,  it  forme,  when  satnrated  with  die  carbonate 
of  potassa,  a  colourless  solution.  This  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  and  London  Pharmaeopeeias,  and  to  soch  a  degree  as  to  concrète 
into  a  mass  when  cold,  according  to  the  Edinburgh.  The  quantity  of  car* 
bonate  necessary  for  saturation  cannot  be  accurately  determined  beforehand, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  injudiciousin  the  London  Collège  to  attempt  to  fix  it  in 
the  formula.  A  better  plan  is  that  of  the  U.  S.  formula,  in  Vhich  a  suffi' 
tient  quantity  for  saturation  is  directed  to  be  taken,  the  exact  amount  to  be 
determined  in  the  process.  The  same  plan  is  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh 
Collège,  with  the  addition  of  indicating  about  the  quantity  required.  As  a 
sofficiency  of  the  carbonate  is  thus  ordered,  it  would  séem  qnite  unneeessary 
for  the  Collège  to  direct'  that  it  should  be  dry.  For  drying  the  acétate  of 
potassa,  Dr.  Christison  considéra  the  heat  of  a  vapour-bath  too  low,  and 
that  of  a  sand-bath  apt  to  become  too  high.  He,  therefore,  recommends  the 
use,  when  operating  on  a  small  scale,  of  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium.  In 
oondncting  this  process,  it  is  best  to  hâve  the  solution  always  slightly  aeid; 
for  ii  the  alkali  predominale,  it  will  react  upon  the  acetic  acid  when  the 
solution  is  coneentrated,  and  give  rise  to  discoloration. 

Acétate  of  potassa  may  be  obtained,  also,  by  double  décomposition  be> 
tween  acétate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  potassa.  When  thus  procured  it  is 
very  white  and  pure,  but  liable  to  the  objection,  for  médical  use,  that  it  may 
possibly  contain  lead.  Another  method  by  double  décomposition  is  between 
acétate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Propertîes,  ^e.  Acétate  of  potassa,  when  pure,  is  a  white  sait,  perfectly 
neulral  to  test  paper,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  possessing  a  warm,  pungent, 
saline  taste.  When  unskilfuUy  prepared,  it  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  coloured. 
Ils  State  of  aggregation  différa  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared.  As 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  agreeably  to  the  directions 
of  the  U.  S.  and  London  Pharmacopœias,  it  is  in  the  form  of  soft  fîbrous 
masses.  As  usually  prepared  and  found  in  the  shops  it  has  a  foliated  tex- 
ture, which  is  given  to  it  by  fusion  and  cooling.  On  account  of  this  appear- 
ance  it  was  formerly  called  foHated  earth  of  tartar,  This  sait  is  extremely 
déliquescent,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  converted  inio  a  liquid  of 
an  oleaginons  appearance.  It  is  on  account  of  this  property  that  it  must 
always  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles.  It  dissolves  in  about  half  its 
weight  of  water,  and  twice  its  weight  of  alcohol.  Any  thing  remaining 
midissolved  by  thèse  menstrua  is  impurity.  Heated  above  its  point  of  fusion 
it  is  decomposed  into  acétone  and  carbonate  of  potassa  ;  the  acetic  acid  being 
Ksolved  into  this  volatile  liquid  and  carbonic  acid.  When  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  acetic  acid  vapours  are  copiously  evolved,  and  sulphate  of 
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potassa  is  formed.  The  most  usual  impurities  eontaioed  in  it  are  the  rai- 
phate  and  tartrate  of  potassa,  chlArid«  of  potassium,  and  the  salts  of  lead  and 
copper.  A  soluble  sulphate  may  be  detected  by  chloride  of  bariam  ;  and 
chloride  of  potassinm,  or  any  soluble  chloride,  by  nitrate  of  silver  added  to 
a  dilute  solution.  If  tartrate  of  potassa  be  présent,  it  will  remain  undis- 
solved  when  the  sait  is  acted  on  by  alcohol.  Lead  and  copper  may  be 
detected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium;  the 
former  test  producing  with  the  lead  a  blackish,  and  the  latter  with  the  cop- 
per a  brown  precipitate.'  Since  the  introduction  of  the  cheap  method  of 
obtaining  pare  acetic  acid  from  wood  this  sait  has  scarcely  been  subjeçt  to 
adultération.  Acétate  of  potassa  is  incompatible  with  the  minerai  acids, 
which  expel  the  acetic  acid  ;  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia; 
with  corroeiive  sablimate  and  nitrate  of  silver  ;  and  with  several  other  earthy 
and  metallic  salts,  This  sait  exists  in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  and  espe- 
cially  iu  the  sap  of  trees  ;  and  is  the  source  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa 
existing  in  the  ashes  of  wood.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid  51,  one 
of  potassa  47-15,  and  two  of  water  18=  116*15. 

Âfedical  Properties  and  Uses.  Acétate  of  potassa  acts  as  a  diuretic  in 
doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  and  as  a  mild  cathartic  when  giren  to 
the  extent  «f  two  or  three  drachma.  It  is  employed  in  dropsies,  and  often 
with  good  effect.  The  late  Dr.  Duncan  considered  it  to  be  a  medicine  of 
great  efficacy,  and  one  of  our  best  saline  deobstruents.  We  hâve  ourselves 
used  it  in  dropsical  affections,  and  can  benr  testimony  to  its  powers.  The 
acétate,  ready  prepared,  being  an  expensive  préparation,  the  sait,  eqgally 
efficacious,  may  be  made  extemporaneously  in  the  liquid  form  by  saturating 
distilled  vinegar  with  the  carbonate  of  potassa.  Two  drachms  of  the  car- 
bonate saturated  with  vinegar,  will  sometimes  prodnce  in  hydropic  cases 
ten  or  twelve  stools,  and  a  copions  discharge  of  urine.  {Duncan.)  Acétate 
of  potassa,  like  the  other  alkaline  salts  containing  a  vegetable  acid,  may  be 
given  in  the  nric  acid  diathesis,  to  render  the  urine  alkaline  ;  for  the  experi- 
ments  of  Wohier  hâve  shown  that  the  acid  of  thèse  salts  undergoes  décom- 
position in  the  digestive  and  assimilating  processes,  wbile  the  alkali  ente^ 
the  current  of  the  circulation.  From  the  deeided  properties  wbich  this  sait 
possesses  of  increasing  the  sécrétion  of  the  kidneys,  it  was  formerly  called 
«a/  diurelicus  or  diuretic  sait. 

Off.Prep.  Acidum  Aceticum,  Dtib.;  Ferri  Acetatis  Tinctura,  Dub.; 
Hydrargyri  Acetas,  Ditb.}  Filulœ  Rhei,  Ed.}  Tinctura  Acetis  Ferri  cum 
Alcohol,  Dub.;  Zinci  Acetatis  Tinct.,  Dub,  B. 

POTASSEE  CARBONAS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Potassjb  Cakbo- 
KAS  E  Lixivo  CiNERE.  Dub.  Corbonale  qf  Potassa.  Carbonate 
of  Potassa  from  Pearlash. 

"  Take  of  Impure  Carbonate  of  Potassa  [pearlash]  three  poundt  ;  Water 
two  pints  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  Impure  Carbonate  of  Potassa  in  the 
Water,  and  filter  the  solution  ;  then  pour  it  into  a  clean  iron  vessel,  and 
evaporate  the  water  over  a  gentle  fire  till  the  solution  thickens;  lastly, 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  it  constanlly  with  an  iron  spatula  till  the  sait 
granulates."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Impure  Carbonate  of  Potassa  two  pounds;  Distilled  Water  a 
pint  and  a  Aayrimperial  measurel.  Dissolve  the  Impure  Carbonate  of 
Potassa  in  the  Water,  and  strain  ;  then  pour  off  the  solution  into  a  proper 
vessel,  and  evaporate  the  water  that  the  liquor  may  thicken  ;  afterwards  stir 
it  constantly  with  a  spatula  until  the  sait  concrètes.  Carbonate  of  PotaKsa 
may  be  prepared  more  pure  from  the  crystals  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa 
heated  to  redness."  Lond. 
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**  Take  of  Pearlash,  in  ooane  powder,  cold  Water,  each,  one  part.  Mix 
them  bjr  trituration,  and  tnacerate  for  a  week,  in  a  wide  vessel,  with  occa- 
sional  agitation.  Then  filter  the  lixivium,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness  in  a 
very  clean  Bilver  or  iron  vessel.  Towards  the  end  nf  the  evaporation,  stir 
the  saline  mass  constantlj  with  an  iron  spatula.  Having  in  this  manner 
rednced  it  to  a  coarse  powder,  préserve  it  in  close  vessels.  If  the  Pearlash 
18  not  safficientljr  pure,  roast  it  in  a  crucible  ontil  it  becomes  white,  before 
disaolving  it  in  the  Water."  Dub. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège,  in  the  last  édition  of  its  Pharmacopœia,  has 
removed  carbonate  of  potassa  from  among  the  "  Préparations,"  and  placed 
it  in  the  Materia  Medica  list  with  this  note.  "  Carbonate  of  pot'ash  not 
qnite  pure,  obtained  by  liziviating,  evaporating,  and  granulating  by  fusion 
and  réfrigération  the  potashes  [pearlash]]  of  commerce." 

The  object  of  the  above  processes  is  to  purify  the  impure  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  pearlash.  This  generally  contains  certain  insoluble  impurilies, 
as  well  as  small  portions  of  sulphate  and  silicate  of  potassa,  and  cfaloride  of 
potassium,  as  explained  under  another  head.  (See  Potassœ  Carbonas  Im- 
punu.)  By  dissolving  it  in  a  due  proportion  of  water,  and  filtering  the 
solution,  the  insoluble  impnriiies  are  got  rid  of,  as  well  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  foreign  salts,  which,  being  much  less  soluble  than  the  carbonate  of 
potassa,  are  exciuded  by  the  superior  afiinîty  of  this  sait  for  the  water.  The 
proper  way  of  conducting  the  purification  is  to  mix  the  impure  carbonate 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  to  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  a 
day  or  two,  stirring  it  frequently  to  promote  the  action  of  the  water.  The 
clear  liquor,  obtained  by  décantation  or  filtration,  is  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. The  différent  officinal  processes  are  conducted  very  much  in  this 
way  ;  cold  water  being  employed,  and  eqnal  weights  of  alkali  and  water 
being  used  in  the  Dublin  formula,  and  about  equal  weights  in  the  processes 
of  the  U.  S.  and  'London  Pharmacopœias.  The  prolonged  contact  of  the 
water  with  the  sait,  and  the  occasional  stirring  of  the  mixture,  ordered  by 
the  Dublin  Collège,  are  useful  directions.  In  no  case  shouid  the  undissolved 
residue  be  washed  with  a  fresh  portion  of  water,  as,  by  such  a  proceeding, 
the  foreign  salts,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  process  to  separate,  would  be 
dissolred.  Iron  or  silver  vessels  are  directed,  because  thèse  metals  are  not 
aeted  on  by  the  alkali,  while  glass  is  attacked  by  it.  In  granulating  the  sait 
by  stirring,  it  is  better  to  keep  it  on  the  fire  until  the  process  is  finished  than 
to  remove  it  the  moment  it  thickens. 

Âccording  to  Berzelius,  a  more  productive  process  for  purifying  pearlash, 
thongh  the  sait  is  not  so  pore  as  when  obtained  in  the  way  just  described, 
is  to  dissolve  the  impnre  sait  in  more  than  its  weight  of  water,  to  evaporate 
the  solution  till  it  has  the  density  of  1-52,  and  then  ta  put  it  in  a  cool  place, 
that  the  foreign  salts,  principally  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, may  crystallize.  The  solution  is  then  decanted,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness. 

Propertie»,  Sfc  Carbonate  of  potassa,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  coarse  grannlar  white  powder,  having  a  nauseous,  alkaline  taste, 
and  acting  as  an  alkali  on  vegetable  colours.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
dissolving  in  its  weight  of  that  liquid  ;  but  is  insoluble  in  alcobol.  It  is 
extremely  déliquescent,  and  hence  a  portion  of  it,  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time,  attracts  so  much  water  as  completely  to  dissolve  into  an  oily 
liquid,  called  by  the  older  chemists,  oleum  tartan  per  deliqmum.  On 
acconnt  of  this  property,  carbonate  of  potassa  ehould  be  kept  in  bottles 
with  accurately  ground  stoppera.  If  exposed,  in  its  usual  state,  to  a  red 
heat,  it  retains  its  carbonic  acid,  but  loses  about  sixteen  per  cent,  of  water. 

92» 
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When  pure  it  is  complelely  soluble  in  water;  but,  generalljr,  a  small  iaao' 
lubie  portion  is  left  of  earthy  matter.  An  aqueons  solution,  when  saturated 
with  an  acid,  slowly  deposits  a  slii^ht  gelatinous  precipitale,  derived  from 
silica.  The  usual  impurities  are  earihy  matter,  sulphate  of  potassa,  chloride 
of  potassium,  and  silica  in  the  siate,  probably,  of  silicate  of  potassa.  When 
dissolved  in  water  and  supersaturated  wiih  nitric  acid,  it  afibrds  a  faint  cloudi- 
nesa  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  a  slight  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
eflects  showing  the  présence  of  minute  portions  of  a  sulphate  and  of  a  chlo- 
ride. If  the  indications  of  thèse  lests  are  more  decided,  the  sait  is  below  the 
officinal  standard  of  purity.  It  is  incompatible  wiih  acids  and  acidulous  ealts, 
muriate  and  acétate  of  ammonia,  lime- water,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  alum,  tarlar  emetic,  nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniated  copper  and 
ammoniated  iron,  sulphate  of  iron  and  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  calomel 
and  corrbsive  subliroate,  acétate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 
It  is  not  decomposed  by  tartrate  of  iron  and  potassa,  and,  therefore,  may  bc 
associat^d  with  it  in  prescriptions. 

Composition.  Carbonate  of  potassa,  after  exposure  to  a  red  beat,  is  an 
anhydrous  sait,  consisting  of  one  eq.  of  carbonic  acid  22,  and  one  of  potassa 
47-l6=69-15.  As  obtained  by  the  officinal  formulas,  it  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Phillips,  a  sesquihydrate,  consisting  of  two  eqs.  of  carbonate  and  three  of 
water.  B. 

MediccU  Properlies  and  Uses.  Purified  pearlash  is  the  form  of  carbo- 
nate of  potassa  usuatly  employed  in  this  country,  where  it  is  frequently, 
though  incorrectly,  called  sait  of  tartar,  the  latter  name  being  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  purer  carbonate,  obtained  by  decomposing  cream  of  tartar.  It 
is  occasionaliy  used  as  an  antacid  in  dyspepsia,  as  a  dioretic  in  dropsy,  and 
•s  an  antilithic  in  gravel  attended  with  red  deposits  from  the  urine  ;  but  ttie 
purpose  to  which  it  is  most  commonly  applied  is  the  formation  of  the  neulrcd 
mixture  and  effervescing  draught,  (See  Liquor  Potassa  Citratis.)  It  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  ils  solution,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  on  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  deposits  floeculi  consisting  of  hydrate  of  silica,  resulting 
from  the  décomposition  of  the  silicated  potassa,  which  is  always  présent 
as  an  iropurity.  The  spontaneous  déposition  of  silica  is  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  Carbonate  of  potassa  is  also  used  with  much 
advantage  in  some  cases  of  jaundice,  in  which  il  probably  opérâtes  by  enter- 
ing  the  circulation  and  directiy  exciting  the  hepatic  function.  It  bas  enjoyed 
some  popular  réputation  mixed  with  cochineal  in  hooping-cougb,  and  is  sup- 
posed  by  some,  in  common  with  other  alkaline  remédies,  to  operate  favour- 
•bly  in  those  inflammations  in  which  there  is  a  disposition  to  the  exudation 
ofcoagulable  lymph,  or  the  formation  of  false  membranes.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains,  given  in  some  aromalic  water  sweelened  with  sugar.  In 
large  quantities  it  acts  as  a  corrosive  poison,  and  is  capable  of  producing 
death  in  a  few  hours.     The  antidotes  are  the  fixed  oiU  and  vegetable  acids. 

Carbonate  of  Potassa  is  used  in  the  formulée  for  Sulphuric  Ether  {Lond., 
Dtd>.),  Spirit  of  Ammonia  {Lond.),  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia  {U.S., 
Lond.),  and  Feiid  Spirit  of  Ammonia  {Lond.). 

Off.Prep.  Decoctum  Aloës  Compositum,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Enema  Aloës, 
JjOnd.;  Liquor  Potassœ,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Liquor  Potasse  Arsenitis, 
Lond.,  Ed.}  Liquor  Fotassae  Carbonatis,  U.  S.,  Lond.}  Liquor  Potasss 
Citratis,  U.S.}  Magnesise  Carbonas,  £hib.}  Mistura  Ferri  Composita, 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed..  I)ub.;  Potassœ  Acetas,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.;  PolasssB 
Bicarbonas,  U.  S.,  Lond,,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Potassae  Bisulphas,  Dub.}  Potasss 
Sulphas,  Dub.}  Potassœ  Tartras,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Potaasii  Bro- 
midum,  Lond.}  Potassii  lodidum,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Potassii  Sulphuretum, 
U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  W. 
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POTASSJE  CARBONAS  PURUS.  V.S.  Potassje  Carbonas 
PuBUM.  Ed.  Potasse  Carbonas  e  Tartari  Crystallis.  Dub. 
Pure  Carbonate  qf  Potassa.  Carbonate  of  Potassa  from  Crys- 
tals  of  Tartar.     Suit  of  Tartar. 

"Take  of  Bitartrate  of  Potassa  [cream  of  tartar]  two  pounds  ;  Nitrate 
of  Potassa  a  pound.  Rub  them  separately  into  powder  ;  theo  mix  and 
throw  them  iato  a  brass  vessel  heated  nearly  to  redness,  that  they  may 
undergo  combustion.  From  the  residue  prépare  the  Pure  Carbonate  of 
Potassa,  in  the  maniier  directed  for  the  Carbonate."  U.S. 

"Pure  Carbonate  of  Potash  may  be  most  readily  obtained  by  heating 
crystallized  Bicarbonate  of  Potash  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  but  more  cheaply 
by  dissolving  Bitartrate  of  Potash  in  ihirty  parts  of  boiling  Water,  separating 
aud  washing  the  crystals  which  form  on  uooling,  heating  thèse  in  a  loosely 
coTered  crucible  to  redness  so  long  as  fumes  are  discharged,  breaking  down 
the  mass,  and  roasting  it  in  an  open  crucible  for  two  hours,  with  occasional 
stirring,  lixiviating  the  product  with  Distllled  Water,  filtering  the  solution 
thus  obtained,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  granulating  the  sait 
towards  the  close  by  brisk  agitation,  and  heating  the  granular  sait  nearly  to  red- 
ness. The  product  of  either  process  must  be  kept  in  well-closed  vessels."  Ed. 

"Take  of  Crystals  of  Tartar  ont/  qvumtity.  Heat  them  to  redness  in  a 
silver  crucible,  loosely  covered,  until  they  cease  to  émit  vapours.  Reduce 
the  residue  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  roast  it  for  two  hours  in  the  same  cru- 
cible,  without  a  cover,  stirring  it  frequenlly  ;  then  boil  it  with  twice  ils  weight 
of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and,  after  the  requisite  subsidence,  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor.  Repeat  this  three  times.  Filter  the  mized  solutions, 
and  evaporate  them  in  a  silver  vessel.  Granulale  the  residual  sait  by  fre- 
quently  stirring  it  while  it  is  becoming  dry,  and  then  heat  it  to  dull  redness. 
Before  it  is  perfectly  cold,  take  it  out  of  the  vessel,  and  préserve  it  in  well- 
stopped  bottles."  Ditb. 

'ï'he  product  of  the  above  processes  is  a  carbonate  of  potassa,  purer  than 
that  described  under  the  preceding  head.  In  the  U.S.  formula  the  salts 
employed  undergo  décomposition  by  the  déflagration  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected:  the  tartaric  and  nitric  acids  are  totally  decomposed,  and  sufficient 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  as  one  of  the  products  of  their  décomposition,  to 
saturate  the  common  base  of  the  two  salts,  and  thus  to  générale  carbonate  of 
potassa.  The  alkali,  however,  is  mixed  with  a  portion  ofredundantcharcoal, 
which  gives  to  it  a  black  colour  ;  and  from  its  colour  and  use  in  this  state  it 
was  formerly  called  black  flux.  It  is  freed  from  carbonaceous  matter  by 
solution  in  water,  filtration,  evaporation,  and  granulation. 

The  Dublin  Collège  forms  this  carbonate  by  incinerating  the  bitartrate 
without  nitre  ;  and  this  forms  the  second  process  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copœia.  The  tartaric  acid,  which  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  osy- 
gen,  is  decomposed,  and  gives  rise,  among  other  products,  to  carbonic  acid, 
which  combines  with  the  potassa.  The  matter,  after  ignition>  containS, 
besides  carbonate  of  potassa,  certain  impurities  derived  from  those  pre- 
existing  in  the  bitartrate.  The»e  are  carbonate  of  lime,  arising  from  the 
décomposition  of  tartrate  of  lime,  alumina,  silica,  and  minute  portions  of  the 
ozides  of  iron  and  manganèse  ;  and,  being  ail  insoluble  in  water,  are  left 
behind  when  the  mass  is  acted  on  by  that  liquid,  the  alkaline  carbonate  alone 
being  taken  up. 

The  London  Collège  does  not  recognise  a  separate  préparation  under  the 
title  of  "  pure  carbonate  of  potassa,"  but,  to  the  formula  for  preparing  the 
ordinary  carbonate,  rabjoins  directions  for  obtaining  the  pure  carbonate  by 
igniting  the  bicarbonate.  {See preceding  article.)     When  thus  prepared,  the 
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•econd  équivalent  of  earbonie  acid,  and  the  water  of  crysUlUzation  of  the 
bicarbonate  are  expelled,  and  nothing  remaina  bat  the  carbonate  in  a  very  pore 
atate.  Thii  is  a  readj  and  eligible  mode  of  obtaining  a  pure  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  forma  the  firat  proceaa  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia. 

Properlie»,  ^c.  Pure  carbonate  of  potassa,  obtained  from  cream  of  tartar 
or  from  the  bicarbonate,  différa  from  the  same  sait  procured  from  pearlash. 
only  in  containing  fewer  impurities.  It  was  fornerly  called  sait  of  tartar, 
in  allusion  to  ita  source  ;  but  at  présent  this  name  is  familiarly  applied  to 
any  pure  carbonate  of  potassa,  without  référence  to  its  mode  of  prépara- 
tioD.  It  may,  indeed,  be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  real  sait  of  tartar 
is  oflen  kept  in  our  shops;  the  ordinary  carbonate  as  purified  from  pearlash 
being  generally  substituted  for  it,  and  answering  every  médicinal  purpose 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  purer  sait. 

Médical  Fropertiu  and  Usa,  Thèse  are  precisely  the  same  with  thoae 
of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  described  in  the  preceding  article.  The  pure 
carbonate  fumishes  the  beat  material  for  forming  the  solution  of  citrate  of 
potassa,  or  neutral  mixture. 

Off.Prep.  Liquor  Potasss  Arsenitis,  U.  S.,  Dub.}  Potasse  Acetas,  Dub.j 
Potaseœ  Carbonaiis  Aqua,  Dub,  B. 

LIQUOR  POTASSE  CARBONATIS.  U.  &,  Lond.  Potasse 
Carbonatis  Ac^ua.  Dub.     Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  a  pound;  Distilled  Water,  twelve  ffmd- 
ounces,  Dissolre  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  in  the  Water,  and  filter  the 
soluUon."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  twenty  ounees)  Distilled  Water  a  pînt 
[Impérial  measare^.  OissolTC  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  in  the  Water,  and 
■train."  Lond. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  from  Crystals  of  Tartar  onepart;  Dis- 
tilled Water  tuH)  parts.  Dissolve  and  filter.  The  spécifie  gravity  of  this 
flolotion  is  1-320."  Dub. 

This  is  simply  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  water,  and  fumishes 
a  convenient  form  for  the  administration  of  tbe  sait."  An  ounce  is  dissolved 
in  a  fluidounce  of  water  in  the  U.  S.  formula,  and  in  an  impérial  iluidounee 
in  the  London.  This  will  be  understood,  when  the  fact  is  adverted  to  that 
the  London  pint.contains  twenty  impérial  fluidounces.  The  London  solu- 
tion is  somewhat  strongerthan  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia;  because  the 
impérial  fluidounce  weighs  a  little  less  than  a  fluidounce,  wine  roeasure. 
Thus  the  sp.gr.  of  the  London  solution,  is  1-473;  of  the  U.  S.  solution, 
1-446.  The  Dublin  process  diflers  in  using  the  pure  form  of  the  carbonate, 
and  in  furnishing  a  solution  considerably  weaker.  This  solution  should  be 
colourless  and  inodorous,  and  possess  the  gênerai  alkaline  qualifies  of  the 
sait  from  which  it  is  formed.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  or  London  solution  is 
from  ten  minime  to  a  fluidrachro,  sufliciently  diluted  with  water  or  other 
bland  liquid. 

Off.  Prep.  Potasss  Hydriodas,  Dub.  B. 

POTASSiE  BICARBONAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Bicarbo- 
nate qf  Potassa. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa /otirpount/*;  Distilled  Water  tenpints. 
Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  in  the  Water,  and  pass  Carbonio  Acid 
throngh  the  solution  till  it  is  fuUy  saturated.  Then  filter,  and  evaporate  the 
filtered  liquor  that  crystals  may  form,  taking  care  that  the  heat  does  not 
ezceed  160°.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  and  dry  the  crystals  upon 
bibulons  paper.  Carbonic  Acid  ii  obtained  from  Marble  by  tbe  addition  of 
dilute  Sulphuric  Acid.''  U.  S. 
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"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  six  pounds;  Distijjed  Water  a  gdlon 
^Impérial  meaaure3.  Di3Botve  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  in  the  Water; 
afterwards  pass  Carbonic  Acid  througb  the  solution  to  saturation.  Apply  a 
gentle  beat,  so  that  whatever  crystals  hâve  been  formed  may  be  again  dis- 
solved.  Then  set  aside  the  solutioD,  that  crystals  may  be  again  formed; 
and,  having  poured  off  the  liquor,  dry  them.  Carbonic  Âcid  is  very  easily 
obtained  from  Chalk,  rubbed  to  powder,  and  mixed  wiih  water  to  the  con- 
sistence  of  a  syrup,  upoa  which  Sulpburic  Âcid  is  tlien  poured,  diluted  with 
an  eqoal  welght  of  vater."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  from  Pearlash,  (me  part;  Distilled  Water 
ttoo  parts.  Dissolve,  and  expose  the  solution,  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  to  a 
currenl  of  Carbonic  Âcid  gas,  evolved  from  white  marble  by  the  action  of 
dilute  Muriatic  Âcid,  until  the  liquid  becomes  lurbid.  Then  filter  it,  and 
again  expose  it  to  the  stream  of  Carbonic  Âcid  gas,  until  the  alkali  is  satu- 
rated.  Lastly,  put  the  solution  in  a  cool  place,  that  crystals  may  forro, 
which  are  to  be  dried  without  beat,  and  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle."  Bub. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potash  six  eunees}  Carbonate  of  Âmraonia 
three  ounees  and  a  half.  Triturate  the  Carbonate  of  Âmmonia  to  a  very 
fine  powder;  raix  it  with  the  Carbonate  of  Potash;  triturate  them  thorougbly 
together,  adding  by  degrees  a  very  litile  water,  till  a  smooth  and  uniA>rm 
pulp  be  formed.  Dry  âiis  gradually  at  a  température  not  exceeding  140°, 
triturating  oceasionally  towards  the  close  ;  and  continue  the  desiccation  till 
a  fine  powder  be  obtained,  entirely  free  of  am^noniacal  odour."  Ed. 

In  thèse  processes,  the  monocarbonate  of  potassa,  consisting  of  one  eq. 
of  acid  and  one  of  base,  is  combined  with  an  additional  équivalent  of  car- 
bonic acid.  In  the  U.  S.,  London,  and  Dublin  processes  the  combination 
is  effected  by  passing  a  stream  of  this  acid  through  a  solution  of  the  car- 
bonate, 80  long  as  it  is  absorbed.  The  solution  employed  is  directed  of 
différent  strengths.  In  the  U.S.  formula,  the  distilled  water  taken  is  abont 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  ;  in  the  London  and  Dublin  pro- 
cesses, it  is  twice  the  weight  of  tbe  latter.  As  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa 
requires  four  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  the  quantity  of  water 
ordered  in  thèse  processes  would  seem  not  to  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
new  sait  ;  nnless  it  be  assumed  that  the  solution  becomes  heated  in  consé- 
quence of  the  reaction.  The  non-solution  of  the  whole  of  the  new  sait  is 
not  material,  in  case  filtration  is  not  practised,  which  would  remove  part  of 
the  bicarbonate  with  the  impurities.  Tbe  London  Collège  omits  filtration, 
applies  a  gentle  beat  to  dissolve  any  crystals  which  may  bave  formed,  ànd 
allows  them  to  form  again  more  perfectly  by  the  slow  cooling  of  the  solu- 
tion. In  conducting  the  process  filtration  is  not  necessary,  provided  tbe 
carbonate  of  potassa  employed  is  perfectly  pure  ;  but  the  Pharmacopoeias 
order  the  carbonate,  as  procured  from  pearlash,  and  when  thus  obtained  it 
always  contains  silica.  As,  during  the  progress  of  the  saturation,  the  silica 
is  deposited,  this  should  be  got  rid  of  by  straining,  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  bicarbonate.  Thèse  two  objecta 
might,  probably,  be  effected  by  heating  the  solution  before  filtration,  taking 
care  that  the  température  does  not  exceed  100".  A  beat  thns  regulated 
would  keep  the  bicarbonate  in  solution,  without  risk  of  its  décomposition. 
In  the  U.S.  process  filtration  is  performed  after  the  saturation  is  completed; 
in  the  Dublin  so  soon  as  the  solution  becomes  turbid  by  the  libération  of 
silica.  If  it  be  questionable  whether  the  proportion  of  water  used  in  the 
U.  S.  formula  is  sufficient,  the  lesser  quantity  ordered  by  the  Dublin  Col- 
lège must  be  quite  inadéquate  to  hold  in  solution  the  generated  sait.  On  a 
•mail  scale  this  process  is  best  performed  in  a  Wolfe's  apparatus  of  three 
botllee,  the  first  containing  water,  to  wash  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  two 
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«then,  sointions-of  the  cscbonate.  Tbe  botdes  «honld  be  connected  by  mesns 
of  wide  tube*,  to  prevent  their  being  obstracted  by  the  crystal*  formed. 
Oa  a  large  «cale,  the  saturation  is  performed  in  atrong  vessels,  into  whieh 
the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  nneler  pressure.  Sulphoric  acid  is  always  uced 
by  the  manufactnring  chemist  for  generating  the  carbonic  acid;  bot  foc 
small  opeifations,  moriatic  acid,  diluted  wiih  twice  ils  bulk  of  water,  js  mon 
eonvenient  ;  inasmuch  as  it  générâtes  with  the  marble  or  chalk  a  scrfubla 
•ait  (chloride  of  calcium),  which  does  not  interfère  with  the  extrication  of  th« 
<9Pt^nic  acid  as  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  does. 

lit  the  Edinborgh  process,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  very  fine  powder, 
is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
little  water,  so  as  to  form  a  uniform  pulp,  which  is  dried  by  a  gentle  heal. 
By  the  combined  influence  of  the  volatility  of  the  ammonia,  and  the  affinity 
of  the  carbonate  of  potassa  for  carbonic  a«id,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
tptally  decon)poeed;  its  carbonic  acid  generating  the  bicarbonate  with  the 
potassa,  and  its  ammonia  being  evolved  during  the  drying  of  the  pulp,  whiek 
IS  thus  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  fine  powder.  This  process  ia  allège  by 
Dr.  Christison  to  be  superior  to  the  other  process,  "in  point  of  eoonomy, 
despatch,  and  certainty  in  small  opérations." 

Mr.  Brande  gives  the  following  proportions  for  the  préparation  of  bicai>> 
bonate  of  potassa  on  the  large  seale  ;  *'  100  Ibs.  of  parified  carbonate  of 
potassa  are  dissolved  in  17  gallons  of  water,  which,  when  satarated  with 
carbonic  acid,  yield  from  35  to  40  Ibs.  of  cryatallized  bicarbonate  ;  50  lb«.  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  are  then  added  to  the  mottier  liquor,  with  a  sufficieot 
qnantity  of  water  to  make  op  17  gallons,  and  the  opération  repeated." 

Wfihler  States  that  charcoal,  when  raixed  with  the  carVcinale,  facilitâtes,  by 
ils  porosily,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  formation  of  the  bicarbonate.  Thu 
be  found  that  when  crade  tartar  was  ch^rred  in  a  corered  crucible,  and  the 
carbonaceous  mass,  after  having  been  siightly  moistened  with  water,  was 
subjected  toa  atream  of  carbonic  acid,  the  gas  was  absorbed  with  great  npidity, 
and  heated  the  mass  so  considerably,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  stHTOund  tbe 
ressel  with  cold  water,  to  prevent  the -décomposition  of  the  bicarbonate  that 
had  been  formed.  When  the  température  diminished,  the  saturation  was 
known  to  be  completed.  The  mass  was  lixiviated  in  the  smallest  quantity  of 
water  at  the  température  of  from  86°  to  100°,  and  the  solution,  aAer  filtratioa 
and  cooling,  deposited  the  greater  part  of  the  bicarbonate  in  fine  erystais. 
(t^m.  Joum.  ofFharm,,  x.  82,  from  the  Jlnnalen  der  Phynk  und  Chenût.) 

M.  Behrenç  bas  proposed  to  obtain  bicarbonate  of  potassa  by  partiaDy 
saturating  the  carbonate,  dissolved  in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  with  acetie 
acid  gradualiy  added.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  no  carbonic  acid  is  extricaled, 
and  a  precipitate  takes  place  of  pore  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  equal  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  carbonate  emploj^ed.  After  the  bicarbonate  is  separated,  the 
saturation  may  be  completed,  and  acétate  of  potassa  obtained.  {Joum.  d* 
Pharm.,  3e  Sér.,  iv.  464.)  A  similar  production  of  the  bisalt  takes  place 
when  the  carbonate  is  saturated  with  weak  lemon  jnice,  in  forming  the  citrate. 
(See  page  1092.) 

According  to  Berzelins,  the  cheapest  method  of  obtaining  the  bicarbonate 
of  potassa  is  to  suspend  a  concentrated  solution  of.  ihe  purified  carbonate, 
eontained  in  a  stoneware  dish,  within  a  cask  over  a  liquid  undergoing  tbe 
vinous  fermentation.  The  alkali  is  thus  surrounded  by  an  atmosphère  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  by  absorbing  it,  crystallizes  into  bicarbonate  in  the  course 
of  five  or  six  weeks.  Distillers  and  brewers  are  enabled  with  great  faoility 
to  prépare  this  sait  by  suspending  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  fermenting  ton. 
The  sait  in  powder  called  »al  aërattu,  wbich  is  made  ptincipally  in  tbe  New 
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England  States,  is,  we  believe,  prepared  in  this  way.    In  composition  it  b 
between  a  carbonate  and  bicarbonate.  'WC 

Propertit»,  ^e.  Bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  in  transparent,  colodRkss,  in- 
odorous  crystals,  slightly  alkaline  to  the  taste  and  to  test  paper,  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  having  the  shape  of  irregalar  eight-sided  prisms  with  two- 
sided  snmmits.  It  dissolves  in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  wter,  and  in 
fire-sixths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  by  which  it  is  parnai^  decom- 
posed,  and  converted  into  sesquicarbonate.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcoho).  Ex- 
posed  to  a  iow  red  beat,  itloses  80-7  per  cent,  comprising  haif  its  carbonic 
acid  and  tbe  whole  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  returns  to  the  state 
of  carbonate,  which,  when  thns  obtained,  is  free  froro  silica,  and  otherwise 
Teiy  pure.  This  method  is  now  adopted  by  the  Lond.  and  Ed.  Collèges  for 
obtaining  the  pure  carbonate.  Supersaturated  with  nilric  acid,  it  should  give 
a  clear  solution,  the  transparency  of  which  is  not  distorbed  by  chloride  of 
barium,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  carbonate  of  soda.  When  a  perfect  bicarbonate, 
its  solution,  unless  heated,  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  This  négative  indication,  however,  cannot  be  depended  upon 
as  showing  the  absence  of  carbonate  ;  for,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  no 
precipitate  will  be  occasioned,  even  when  fifty  per  cent,  of  this  impnrity  is 
présent.  Calomel  is  not  decoraposed  by  it,  and,  when  dissolved  in  40  parts 
of  water,  it  produces  a  white  haze  merely  with  a  solution  of  corrosi've  sub- 
limate,  instead  of  the  brick-red  one  caused  by  the  carbonate.  (Ed.  Pharm.) 
Bicarbonate  of  potassa  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  carbonic  acid  44,  one  of  potassa 
47'15,  and  one  of  water  9=>100-15. 

Médical  Properties.     The  jnedicinal  properties  of  this  sait  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  carbonate,  to  which' it  is  préférable  on  aceoont  of  its  milder . 
taste,  and  greater  acceptability  to  thestomach.    The  dose  is  from  twenty 
grains  to  a  drachm. 

Off^.  Prep.  Liquor  Potasse  Efiervescens,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Pniveres  Effer- 
vescentes, Ed.  '  B. 

LIQUOR  POTASSiE  EFFERVESCENS.  Lond.  Potass* 
A«uA  Epfervescens.  Ed.     Effervescing  Solution  of  Potassa. 

"  Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa  a  drachm}  DistiUed  Water  a  pint 
[Impérial  measure^.  Dissolve  the  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa  in  the  Water; 
and  pass  into  it  Carbonic  Acid,  compressed  by  force,  more  than  is  sufficieat 
ibr  saturation.    Keep  the  solution  in  a  well-stopped  vessel."  Lond. 

The.  Edinburgh  formula  is  the  same  as  the  above. 

This  préparation  may  be  considered  as  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  dissolved 
in  carbonic  acid  water.  It  is,  however,  altogether  superâuous  in  this  conn- 
try.  in  conséquence  of  the  gênerai  introduction  into  the  ehops  of  carbonic 
acid  water  (artificiel  Seltzer  water),  which  may  be  readilv  employed  for  dis- 
solving  any  desired  proportion  of  the  bicarbonate,  with  the  resuit  of  forming 
a  mucli  brisker  préparation.  This  solution  bas  the  gênerai  sparkling  quali- 
ties  and/ïftinÉLDUS  taste  of  carbonic  acid  water;  the  alkaline  taste  being 
covered  in  a  gre^^t  measnre  by  the  large  ezcess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  after- 
taste  is  more  pu||iely  saline  than  that  of  thç  corresponding  préparation  made 
with  soâa.  (Soe  Liquor  Sodas  Effervescens.)  B. 

LIQUOR  POTASSJE  CITRATIS.  U.S.  Solution  (^ Citrate  of 
Potassa.   Neutral  Mixture. 

"  Take  of  fresh  Lemon-juice  halfaptnt;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  a  stffiàeni 
qumUity,  Add  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  gradually  to  the  Lemon-juice  tiU  it 
il  perfectiy  saturated  ;  then  filter.  Or, 

"Take  of  Citric  Acid  halfan  ounce;  Oil  of  Lemons  two  minims}  Water 
ha^ a  finis  Carbonate  of  Potassas  efficient  quantity.    Rub  the  Citric 
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Acid  wiih  the  Oil  of  Lemons,  and  «rterwards  with  the  Water  till  it  is  du- 
solved  }4hen  add  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  gradually  till  the  Acid  is  perfectly 
saturatiâl^  lasdy,  filter."  U.  S. 

Thèse' are  équivalent  préparations;  the  solution  of  citric  acid  flavoured 
with  oil  of  lemons  being  intended  as  a  stibstitute  for  fresh  lemon-juice  when 
this  cannot,be  had.  In  both,  the  potassa  of  the  carbonate  unités  with  the 
citric  acidi  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  liberated.  A  portion  of  the  latter  remains 
in  the  solution,  and  a  portion  escapes  with  effervescence.  The  resnlt,  there- 
fore,  is  a  solution  of  citrate  of  .potassa  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonie 
acid.  When  leroon-juice  is  employed,  the  solution  has  a  greenishcoloor; 
but  prepared  wiih  the  pure  acid  it  is  colourless.  A  flocculent  precipitate  is, 
in  either  case,  apt  to  exhibit  itself  in  small  quantity,  owing  to  the  silicate  of 
potassa  generally  présent  as  an  impority  in  thf  carbonate  of  potassa.  This 
gives  up  ils  base  to  the  citric  acid,  and  the  silica  is  deposited  in  the  state  of 
a  hydrate.  It  is  to  separate  this  impurity  that  the  solution  is  directéd  to  be 
filtered.  About  33  grains  of  pure  and  perfectly  dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  or 
45  grains  of  the  hydraled  sait  found  in  the  shops,  are  suffîcient  to  salnrate  a 
fluidounce  of  good  lemon-juice  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  juice  is  variable,  and 
the  carbonate  is  apt  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  so  that  précision  as  to 
quantities  cannot  be  readily  attained.  Hence  the  propriety  of  the  direclTon 
to  add  the  alkaline  carbonate  to  saturation.  The  point  of  saturation  may  be 
determined  by  the  cessation  of  effervescence,  the  absence  of  either  an  acid 
or  alkaline  taste,  and  still  more  accurately  by  the  test  of  litmus  paper,  which 
should  not  be  rendered  bright-red  by  the  solution,  nor  restored  to  ils  bloe 
colonr  if  previously  reddened  by  an  acid.  ' 

The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  has  been  sometimes  employed  instead  of  tbe 
carbonate  to  saturate  the  acid.  Il  ia  recommended  by  its  greater  purity;  and,' 
as  it  contains  no  silicate  of  potassa,  it  produces  no  precipitate  of  hydrate  of 
silica.  But  as  the  carbonate  is  less  expensive,  and  the  impurities  which  it 
contains  are  not  such  as  affect  its  médicinal  eflîcacy,  it  has  been  preferred 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  officinal  formula.  About  one-third  more  of  tbe 
bicarbonate  is  reouired  than  of  the  dry  carbonate  to  saturate  the  acid. 

The  inequality  of  strength  in  the  lemon-juice  renders  the  neutral  mixture 
more  or  less  uncertain  ;  though,  if  the  apothecary  sélect  ripe  and  sound  fruit, 
and  express  the  jnice  himself,  the  préparation  will  be  found  to  approacKsuf- 
ficiently  near  a  uniform  standard  for  ail  practical  purposes.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  physician  wish  absolute  précision,  he  may  order  the  neutral  mixiaie 
to  be  made  with  crystallized  citric  acid  as  directed  in  the  second  efficinal 
formula  ;  or  he  may  pursue  the  following  plan  suggested  in  former  éditions 
of  this  work.  Dissolve  two  drachme  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  in  two  floid- 
ounces  of  water;  saturate  the  solution  with  good  fresh  lemon-juice,  and 
strain  ;  and  lastly  add  enongh  water  to  make  the  mixture  measore  six  fluid- 
onnces.  A  fluidounce  of  this  solution,  containing  tbe  alkali  in  twenty  grains 
of  the  bicarbonate,  may  be  given  for  a  dose. 

Effervesàng  Draught.  Under  this  name,  the  citrate  o^^taaÀ.is  often 
prepared  extemporaneously,  and  given  in  the  state  of  eff^escence.  The 
most  convenient  mode  of  exhibition,  is  to  add  to  a  fluidounce  of  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice  and  water,  half  a  fluidounce  of  a 
solution  containing  fifleen  grains  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  tweoty  grains 
of  the  bicarbonate.  Should  effervescence  not  occur,  as  sometimes  happeM» 
when  tbe  carbonate  is  used,  in  conséquence  of  the  weakness  of  the  lemon- 
juice,  more  of  tbe  juice  should  be  added  ;  as,  uniess  sufficient  acid  is  pt^' 
sent  to  neutralize  the  potassa,  part  of  the  carbonate  passes  into  the  stile 
of  bicarbonate,  and  the  gas  is  thus  prevented  from  escaping.  A  solalion 
of  citric  acid  of  the  strength  of  that  directed  ta  the  officinal  formula  may  be 
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snbstitnted  for  lemon-jmce,  if  this  is  not  to  be  had.  The  fifleen  graini  of 
carbonate  of  potassa  above  mentioned  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
lemon-juice,  if  of  ordinary  strength  ;  but  a  Utile  excess  of  the  acid  renders 
the  préparation  more  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Some  prefer  the  bicarbonate  in 
the  préparation  of  the  effervescing  draught,  because  it  will  alwajrs  effervesee 
with  lemon-juice,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  strength  of  the  latter.  But 
this  is  an  objection.  The  carbonate  serves,  by  the  absence  of  effervescence, 
to  indicate  vhen  the  lemon-juice  is  very  weak  in  acid  ;  and  the  defect  may 
then  be  easily  remedied  by  ihe  addition  of  more  juice.  When  the  bicarbonate 
is  used,  if  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  acid,  it  is  not  discovered  ;  and  the 
patient  takes  a  considérable  port^n  of  undecomposed  bicarbonate,  instead  of 
the  full  quantity  of  citrate  inten(red. 

The  citrate  of  potassa  in  substance  has  within  a  tew  years  been  intro- 
doced  into  notice,  and  is  now  kept  in  many  sbops.  It  is  very  readily 
obtained  by  evaporating  to  dryness  a  solution  of  citric  acid  saturated  by 
carbonate  of  potassa.  It  is  a  déliquescent  and  very  soluble  sait,  of  difficult 
crystallization.  Its  solution  in  water  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Scattergood  as 
a  substitute  for  the  neutral  mixture,  which  is  liable  to  the  disadvantage, 
when  prepared  wilh  lemon-juice,  of  being  of  uncertain  strength.  According 
toMr.  Scattergood,  fîfty  grains  of  it  eqoal  the  amount  of  the  sait  contained 
in  a  flnidounce  of  ordinary  lemon-juice  saturated  with  potassa.  (Joum,  of 
the  PhU.  Col.  ofPharm.,  v.  16.) 

Médical  Properties  and  Use».  The  solution  of  citrate  of  potassa  has 
long  been  used  under  tbe  narae  of  neutral  àiixture,  saline  mixture,  or 
effervescing  draught.  It  is  an  excellent  réfrigérant  diaphoretic,  adapted 
to  almost  ail  cases  of  fever  with  a  hot  dry  skin,  and  especially  to  the  pa- 
roxysme ofour  rémittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  The  effervescing  draught 
is  peculiarly  uaeful.  The  carbonic  acid  serves  to  cover  the  taste  of  the  citrate 
of  potassa,  and  adds  to  the  diaphoretic  powers  of  the  sait  its  own  cordial  in- 
fluence over  the  stomach.  No  préparation  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is 
equally  efficacious  in  allaying  irritability  of  stomach,  and  producing  diapho- 
resis,  in  our  rémittent  fevers.  It  is  usually  also  very  grateful  to  the  stomach. 
In  order  to  increase  the  sédative  and  diaphoretic  properties  of  the  neutral 
mixture,  it  is  cuslomary  to  add  to  it  a  portion  of  tartar  emetic  ;  «nd  a  little 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  will  be  found  an  excellent  adjuvant  in  fevers  with  nervous 
disturbance.  Should  the  solution  irritate  the  bowels,  as  occasionally  happens, 
itmaybe  combined  with  a  little  laudanum  or  solution  of  sniphate  of  morphia. 
Sugar  may  be  added  if  desired  by  the  patient, 

The  dose  of  the  officinal  solution  is  a  tablespoonfol  or  half  a  flaidounce, 
which  should  be  somewhat  diluted  when  taken.  The  whole  of  each  effer- 
vescing draught,  prepared  as  above  stated,  is  to  be  taken  at  once.  '  The 
solid  citrate  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  twenty-five  grains,  dissolved  in 
a  fluidounce  of  watej^^  Each  dose  should  be  repeated  every  hour,  twft,  or 
three  hours,  according'to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoras.  W. 

POTASSE  NITRAS  PURIFICATUM.  Dub.  Purified  Ni- 
trate of  Potassa. 

"  Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potassa  one  part.  Dissolve  it  in  iwo  parts  of  boil- 
ing  Water,  filter  the  solution,  and  set  it  aside,  so  that,  on  cooling,  cryatals 
may  form."  ûub.  *' 

The  purified  nitre  of  commerce  is  safficiently  pure  for  médicinal  iise;  so 
that  this  formula  of  the  Dublin  Collège  is  entirely  unnecessary.  The  pro- 
perties of  nitre,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  purified,  hâve  been  fully  ex- 
plained  nnder  another  head.  (See  Potassse  Nitras.) 

Off.Prep.  JEthcT  Nitrosus,  JDub.  B. 
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POTASSE  StTLPHAS  CUM  SDLPHURE.  Ed.    Sulphateef 

Potassa  with  Sulphur. 

"Take  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  and  Snlphur  eqwd  parts.  Mix  them 
thorooghly  ;  throw  the  mixture  in  small  successive  portions  into  a  red-bot 
erucibie  ;  and  when  the  déflagration  is  over,  and  the  sait  bas  cooled,  redoce 
it  to  powder,  and  préserve  it  in  well-closed  botties."  Ed. 

When  the  mixture,  indicated  in  this  formula,  is  thrown  into  a  Ted>bot 
cnicible,  each  successive  portion  melts,  and  the  sulphur  floats  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  nitre  with  the  appearance  of  a  brown  oil,  burna  viridijr,  and 
gives  rise  lo  a  copions  évolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gaa.  The  product  of 
the  déflagration  is  a  grayish-while  friable  mass,  intermixed  apparently  with 
nndecomposed  sulphur. 

The  nature  of  this  préparation  bas  not  been  well  determined.  On  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  sulphate  of  potassa,  mixed  with  s  portion  of  ml- 
phur,  as  the  Edinbnrgh  name  implics,  its  formation  may  be  thus  explained. 
By  the  combined  influence  of  the  sulphur  and  of  the  beat  employed,  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  nitre  is  totally  decomposed,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  fumish 
suflScient  oxygen  to  couvert  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  ioto  sulphurie  acid, 
which,  as  soon  as  formed,  combines  with  the  base  of  the  nitre,  to  fonn  the 
sulphate  of  potassa.  This  is  left  mixed  with  a  portion  of  sulphur  which 
has  escaped  combustion  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  latter  undergoes  ordi- 
nary  combustion,  and  is  dissipated  as  sulphurous  acid  fumes. 

Suppnsing  the  saline  matter  to  be  a  sulphate  containing  a  litlle  free  sul- 
phur, this  combustible  is  evidently  used  in  great  excess  ;  but  wheiher  this 
excess  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  exact  préparation  desired  by  the  Edinborgh 
Collège,  it  is  not  easy  to  détermine.  The  late  Dr.  Duncan  ascertained  that 
the  product  aroounted  only  to  four-tenths  of  the  matériels  employed.  It  if, 
therefore,  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be,  even  supposing  tbat  the  residue  con- 
sisted  of  nothing  but  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Dr.  Duncan  was  of  opinion  that  the  préparation  nnder  considération  can- 
not  be  viewcd  as  a  sulphuretted  sulphate,  and  for  the  following  satisfaclory 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  sulphate  oC 
potassa,  and  forms  a  yellowish  solution,  the  water  leaving  nndissolved  only 
a  small  residue  of  a  black  colour,  which  is  not  sulphur.  In  the  second  place, 
it  exhales  during  solution  a  sulphurous-  smell,  and  its  taste  is  sulphurous. 
Thèse  facts  seem  to  show  that  a  small  portion  of  sulphite  of  potassa  is  pré- 
sent in  the  préparation,  or  at  least  some  sulphurous  acid  in  a  state  of  loose 
combination.  It  does  not  yield  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  the  salts  of  lead.  Thèse  characters  are 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Mackay,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
believes  that  this  préparation  contains  sulphuret  of  potassium.  (See  his 
remarks  on  it,  in  the  Pharm.  Joum,  and  Trans.  for  ijn.,  1842.) 

Properties,  Src.  This  sait  has  an  acid  and  sulphums  taste,  and  an  acid 
reaction  with  test  paper.  When  pulverized,  it  yields  a  pale  yellowish- 
white  powder.  It  is  soiuble  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  It  is, 
however,  not  a  aniform  préparation  ;  difiierent  spécimens,  apparently  pra- 
pared  with  equal  care,  exhibiting  aome  points  of  diflerence  in  propertiss. 
It  wasfcalled  by  the  earlier  chemists  sol  polychreslu*  Glaseri  or  soi  pokf 
chifàt.  Its  other  properties  coïncide  generally  with  those  of  sulphate  of 
potassa,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  basis. 

Médical  PropertUa  and  Use».  The  médical  effects  of  this  prepantim 
difier  but  little,  if  at  ail,  from  those  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  Its  aetioa  on 
the  System  is  staled  by  Dr.  Dimoan  to  resemble  that  of  the  sulphuroos 
rainerai  waters  which  contain  a  portion  of  neulral  s^t.  The  dose  is  frwn 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  B. 
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POTASSiE  BISULPHAS.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Bisulphate  of 
Potassa. 

"  Take  of  the  Sait  which  reniains  afier  the  distillation  of  Nitric  Acid  two 
poundi;  Sniphuric  Acid  a  pauml;  boiling  Water  six  pints  [^Impérial  mea- 
sarel.  Dissolve  the  Sait  in  the  Water,  and  add  the  Acid  to  il,  and  raix. 
Laatly,  boil  down  the  solution,  and  set  it  aside  tbat  crystals  may  form." 
Lond. 

The  Edinburgb  formula  is  the  same  with  the  London,  the  sulphuric  acid 
being  merely  takea  by  measure,  équivalent  lo  a  pound  by  weight. 

"  Take  of  commercial  Sulphuric  Acid  tuH»  parti;  Carbonate  of  Potass» 
from  Pearlash  a  suMdent  quantity  ;  Water  six  parts.  Mix  one  part  of  the 
Sulphuric  Acid  with  the  Water,  and  saturaie  the  mixture  with  the  Carbonate 
of  Potassa  ;  then  add  the  otlier  part  of  the  Acid  to  the  liquor,  and  evaporate 
it,  80  that  on  cooling  crystals  may  form."  Dub. 

The  Dublin  process  for  forming  this  bisalt  is  more  précise  than  tliose  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges,  but  at  the  same  lime  less  econoaiical. 
The  object  being  to  obtain  a  sait,  containing  twice  as  much  sulphuric  acid 
as  exista  in  the  neulral  sulphate,  it  is  plain  that  by  dividing  the  acid  em- 
ployed  into  two  equal  parts,  and  saturating  one  of  thèse  parts  with  potassa, 
the  resuJtingneutral  sulphate  must  be  converted  iuto  a  bisulphate  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  other  part.  By  this  process  a  pure  bisulphate  cannot  be  oblained 
in  crystals.  If  the  attempt  be  made  to  procure  them  by  allowing  a  mode- 
rately  concentrated  solutiontocool,  crystals  of  neulral  sulphate  will  be  chieây 
deposited.  In  order  to  get  the  bisulphate  pure  by  the  Dublin  process,  the 
solution  must  be  so  far  concentrated  as  to  form  on  cooling  a  uniform  crystal* 
line  mass.  In  explaining  the  other  formulœ,  il  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to 
the  reader's  attention  a  part  of  the  explanations  given  under  the  head'  of 
Jfilrîc  ^cid.  It  was  ihere  stated  that,  for  the  proper  décomposition  of  niue 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  nitric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  use  two  eqs.  of 
sniphuric  acid  to  one  of  the  sait.  Consequently,  the  sait  which  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  is  really  a  bisiilpliale,  and  would  seem'  only  to 
require  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  duly  evaporated,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  sait  in  crystals.  But  Mr.  Phillips  states  that,  when  the  bisul- 
phate  of  potassa  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  crys- 
tallize,  some  sulphate  and  much  sesquisulphate  are  obtained  instead  of 
bisulphate,  owing  to  the  water  retaining  a  part  of  the  excess  of  acid  in  solu- 
tion. This  resuit  is  prevented  by  tiie  sulphuric  acid  directed  to  be  added  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges,  and,  consequently,  the  real  bisulphate 
is  oblained  in  crystals. 

Properties,  ^c.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  is  a  white  sait,  having  the  form  of 
a  right  rhombic  prism,  so  flattened  as  to  be  tabular,  and  a  bitter  and  ex- 
tremely  acid  taste.'  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in 
lees  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol  does  not  dissolve  it,  but  when 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution,  précipitâtes  the  neutral  sulphate.  Exposed  ta 
the  air,  it  effloresces  slightly  on  the  surface,  and,  when  moderately  heated, 
readily  melts,  and  runs  like  oil.  At  a  red  beat,  it  loses  water  and  the  excess 
of  acid,  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  neutral  sulphate.  From  its  excess  of 
acid,  it  acts  precisely  as  an  acid  on  the  carbonates,  causing  them  to  efiervesce. 
It  is  incompatible  with  alkalies,  earlhs,  and  their  carbonates,  with  many  of 
the  metals,  and  most  oxides.  This  sait  was  formerly  called  soi  enixum.  It 
consists  of  two  eqs.  of  sulphuric  acid  80*2,  one  of  potassa  47-15,  and  two  of 
water  18=145-35. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Bisulphate  of  potassa  unités  the  proper- 
ties of  an  aperient  with  those  of  a  tonic,  and  may  be  given  in  cases  of  con- 
stipation with  languid  appetite,  such  as  often  occur  in  convalescence  from 
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acute  diwues.  Dr.  Paria  atates  that  it  fonna  a  gratefal  adjunct  to  rhubaib. 
Il  answers,  also,  according  to  Dr.  Barker,  for  preparing  an  aperient  efler- 
veacing  draught  at  little  expense.  Equal  weighta,  a  drachm  for  instance,  of 
the  bisulphate  and  of  carbonate  of  soda,  may  he  diasoUed  separately,  each  in 
two  fluidouDces  of  water,  then  mixed,  and  taken  in  the  atate  of  effenreacence. 
The  dose  of  the  biaalpbate  ia  one  or  two  drachme.  B. 

POTASSiE  TARTRAS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tartrate  of 
Potassa.     Soluble  Tartar. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potaaaa  nxleen  ouncet  ;  Bitartrate  of  Potassa 
fcreara  of  tartar],  in  fine  powder,  three  pounds  or  a  iufficientquantity;  Boiling 
Water  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  in  the  Water;  then  gra- 
doally  add  the  Bitartrate  of  Potaasa  to  the  solation  till  it  is  perfectiy  saturated, 
and  boil.  Filter  the  liquor,  evaporate  it  uatil  a  pellicle  forms,  and  set  it  aside 
to  crystallize.  Pour  off  the  liquid,  and,  having  dried  the  cryatala  on  bibuioaa 
paper,  keep  them  in  closely  stopped  bottles."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  powdered,  tkree  pounds  ;  Carbonate  of 
Potaasa  nxleen  ounces,  or  a  svjffîcient  quantity;  boiling  Water  six  pini» 

S  Impérial  measure].  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  in  the  boiling  Water; 
len  add  the  Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  and  boil.  Sirain  the  liquor,  and  afterwarda 
boii  il  down  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  form. 
The  liquor  being  poured  off,  dry  thèse,  and  again  evaporate  (he  liquor  that 
crystals  may  form."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  process  is  the  same  as  the  London. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  from  Pearlash  Jive  part»  ;  Bitartrate  of 
Potassa/ourfeen  parts  ;  boiling  Water  forty-five  parts.  Add  gradually  the 
Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  in  very  fine  powder,  to  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa,  dis- 
solved  in  the  Water.  Filter  the  solution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it,  so 
that  on  cooling  crystals  may  form."  Dub. 

In  thèse  processes,  the  ezcess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  is  saturated  by  the 
potassa  of  the  carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid  is  extricated  with  effervescence, 
and  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  is  obiained.  On  accouut  of  the  greater 
solubility  of  the  carbonate  than  of  the  bitartrate,  the  former  is  first  dissolved, 
and  the  latter  added  to  the  solution  to  full  saturation.  As  the  bitartrate  ia 
gradually  added,  the  mutual  action  of  the  salts  should  be  pronioted  by  constant 
stirring;  and  the  addition  should  be  continued  so  long  as  effervescence  takea 
place,  which  is  a  better  mode  of  proceeding  than  to  add  any  specified  quantity 
of  the  bisalt;  since,  from  ita  variable  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  adjusl  pre- 
cisely  the  proportions  applicable  to  ail  cases.  It  is  necessary  that  the  solution 
should  be  exactiy  neutral,  or  a  little  alkaline  ;  and  hence,  if  inadvertently  loo 
much  bitartrate  haa  been  added,  the  proper  state  may  be  restored  by  adding 
a  little  of  the  alkaline  carbonate.  When  the  saturation  bas  been  completed, 
the  solution  is  filtered  in  order  to  separate  the  tartrate  of  lime,  which  appears 
in  white  flocks,  and  which  is  always  présent  in  cream  of  tartar  as  an  impu* 
rity.  The  evaporated  liquor  shonid  then  be  placed  in  warm  earthenware 
vessels,  to  ensure  a  slow  réfrigération  ;  and,  after  remaining  at  rest  for  several 
days,  the  crystals  begin  to  ibrm.  In  order  that  the  crystallization  should 
proceed  favourably,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  Baume,  that  the  solution 
should  be  somewhat  alkaline.  Iron  vessels  should  not  be  used  in  any  part 
of  the  process;  as  this  métal  is  apt  to  discolour  the  sait. 

Tartrate  of  potassa  is  sometimes  made  in  the  process  for  preparing  tartane 
acid.  When  thus  obtained,  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  is  neutralized 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  générâtes  an  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime, 
and  leaves  the  neutral  tartrate  in  solution,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by 
evaporation  and  crystallization.  (See  Jlcidum  Tarlaricum.)      , 
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Propertie»,  4rc.  Tartrate  of  potassa,  prepared  according  to  the  officinal 
processes,  is  in  white  cryslals,  which  are  slightly  déliquescent,  and  usually 
in  the  fonn  of  irregular  six-sided  prisms  with  dihedral  sumnoits.  Ils  taste  is 
saline  and  bitter.  It  dissolves  in  aboat  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
in  much  less  boiliug  water,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  aleohol.  Exposed  lo 
heat  it  undergoes  fusion,  swells  up,  blackens,  and  is  decomposed;  being 
converted  into  carbonate  of  potassa.  For  médicinal  use,  it  shoald  always 
be  crystaliized  ;  but  as  it  ordinarily  occura  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  a  white 
granular  powder,  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  while  itis 
constantly  stirred.  In  this  state  it  is  said  to  reqnire  four  times  its  weight  of 
water  for  solution.  It  is  never  purposely  adalterated  ;  but  if  it  be  obtained 
by  eraporation  to  dryness,  it  is  liable  to  contain  an  excess  of  carbonate  or  of 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  when  it  will  hâve  either  an  alkaline  or  acid  reaction. 
It  is  decomposed  by  ail  the  strong  acids,  and  many  acidulous  salts,  which 
cause  the  précipitation  of  minute  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potassa,  by  abstract- 
ing  one  eq.  of  alkali  from  two  of  the  sait.  Acétate  of  lead  occasions  a  white 
precipitate  of  tartrate  of  lead,  distinguishable  from  sulphate  of  lead  by  being 
wholly  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  Tartrate  of  potassa  is  composed  of  one 
eq.  of  tartaric  acid  66,  and  one  of  potassa  47'1.5=113-15.  According  to 
Berzelius,  the  crystals  contain  no  water  of  crystallization. 

Médical  Propertiet  and  Uses.  Tartrate  of  potassa  is  a  mild  cooling 
purgative,  operating,  like  most  of  the  neutral  salts,  without  much  pain,  and 
producing  watery  stools.  It  is  applicable  to  fébrile  diseases,  and  is  occa- 
sionally  combined  wilh  senna,  the  griping  effects  of  which  it  has  a  tendency 
t^  obviale.  The  dose  is  from  a  drachm  to  an  ounce,  according  to  the  degree 
of  efiect  desired.  B. 

POTASSII  BROMIDUM.  Lond.     Bromide  of  Potassium. 

"Take  of  Bromine  two  ounces  ;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  two  ouncea  and  a 
drachm;  Iron  Filings  an  ounce;  Distilled  Water  threepints  [Impérial  mea- 
snre].  First  add  the  Iron,  and  afterwards  the  Bromine,  to  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  the  Distilled  Water.  Set  them  by  for  half  an  hour,  frequently  stirring 
them  with  a  spatula.  Apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  a  greenish  colour  oc- 
curs,  pour  in  the  Carbonate  of  Potassa  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Water.  Strain,  and  wash  what  remains  in  two  pints  [Impérial  measurej]  of 
boiliug  Distilled  Water,  and  again  strain.  Evaporate  the  mixed  liquors,  so 
that  crystals  may  form."  Lond. 

In  the  first  step  of  this  process,  a  solution  of  bromide  of  iron  is  formed  ; 
and  ihisi  by  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  is  decom- 
posed 80  as  to  générale  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  which  précipi- 
tâtes, and  bromiiie  of  potassium  in  solution.  By  straining,  the  precipitated 
carbonate  is  separated,  and  from  the  strained  liquor  crystals  of  bromide  of 
potassium  are  obtained  by  due  evaporation. 

Properties,  ^c.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  a  permanent,  anhydrous,  colour- 
less  sait,  crystaliizing  in  cubes  or  quadrangular  prisms,  and  having  a  pungent, 
saline  taste,  similar  lo  that  of  common  sait,  but  more  acrid.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  cold  water,  more  so  in  hot,  and  but  slighUy  soluble  in  aleohol.  When 
heated  it  decrepitates,  and,  at  a  red  heat,  fuses  wiihout  décomposition.  The 
foUowing  characters  are  given  of  bromide  of  potassium  by  the  London 
Collège.  "  Totally  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  liimus 
or  turmeric.  Chloride  of  barium  tbrows  down  nothing  from  the  solution. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  starch  added  together  render  it  yellow.  Subjected  to 
heat  it  loses  no  weight.  Ten  grains  of  this  sait  décompose  just  14-28  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  precipitate  a  yellowish  bromide  of  silver,  which  is 
dissolved  by  ammonia,  and  but  very  sparingly  by  nitric  acid."    The  object 
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of  adding  sulphuric  acid  along  with  the  starch  is  to  set  free  the  bromine.  If 
iodine  be  sel  free  at  the  sanie  time,  the  starch  will  give  rise  lo  a  violet  or 
feeble  blue  colour.  To  test  for  iudine  in  this  sait,  Lasisaigne  recommeods  to 
add  to  its  solution  a  few  drops  of  a  weak.  solution  of  chîorine,  and  then  lo 
introduce  a  pièce  of  starched  whiie  paper.  If  iodine  be  présent,  the  starch 
will  becoine  violet,  or  fainily  blue.  If  the  sait  décomposes  more  nitrate  of 
silver  than  is  abuve  stated,  ils  saiurating  power  is  greater  than  it  should  be, 
and  the  présence  of  a  chloride,  probably  of  potassium  or  sodium,  may  be 
suspected.  Bromide  of  potassium  consista  of  one  eq.  uf  bromine  78-4,  and 
one  of  potassium  39-15=  I17-55. 

Médical  Froperlies.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  deeraed  alierative  and  résol- 
vent. In  1828,  Pourcffé  used  it  with  benefii,  boih  internally  and  in  the 
form  of  ointnient,  in  the  treatment  of  bronchocele  and  scrofula.  It  was  intro- 
duced  into  the  London  Pharmaoopœia  of  1836,  iu  conséquence  of  the  favour- 
able  résulta  oblained  by  Dr.  Williams,  of  London,  from  ils  use  as  an  iniernal 
remedy  in  several  cases  of  enlarged  spleen.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
pill  or  in  sweetened  waier,  in  doses  of  from  ihree  to  ten  grains,  three  times 
a  day.  In  irritable  conditions  of  the  bowels  it  is  apt  to  occasion  diarrhœa, 
to  obviate  which  effect  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  opium.  The  ointment 
may  be  made  by  mixing  from  a  scruple  lo  two  drachms  of  the  bromide  with 
an  ounce  of  lard.  Of  this  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  may  be  mbbed 
on  a  scrofulous  tumour,  or  other  part  where  its  local  action  is  desired,  once 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  bromine  is  added  to  this  ointment  in  the 
proportion  of  thirly  minims  to  the  ounce  of  lard.  B. 

POTASSII   CYANURETUM.  U.  S.     Cyanurtl  of  Potassium. 

"  Take  of  Ferrocyanurat  of  Potassium,  in  powder,  eight  ounces;  Dis- 
tilled  Water  six Jluidounces.  Expose  the  Ferrocyanuret  lo  a  moderate  beat 
until  it  becomes  uearly  white,  and  is  wholly  deprived  nf  its  water  of  crystal- 
lizaiion.  Put  the  residue  in  an  earthen  retort,  with  the  beak  loosely  siopped, 
and  expose  it  to  a  red  beat  for  two  hours,  or  till  gas  ceases  to  be  disengaged. 
Withdraw  the  retort  from  the  iîre,  close  the  orifice  with  lute,  and  then  let  the 
whole  remain  until  quite  cold.  Break  the  relort,  remove  the  black  mass, 
reduce  it  to  coarse  powder,  introduce  it  into  a  bottle  of  the  capacity  of  twelvc 
fluidounces,  and  then  add  the  Distilled  Water.  Agiiale  ihe  mixture  occasion- 
ally  for  half  an  hour,  throw  it  on  a  filier,  evaporate  the  filiered  solution 
rapidly  to  dryness,  and  keep  the  dry  mass  in  a  closciy  siopped  botUe."  U.S. 

In  order  to  understand  the  process  adopted  for  obtaining  this  new  officinal 
of  ihe  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  it  is  necessary  lo  bear  in  mind  ihat  the  ferro- 
cyanuret of  potassium  consisis  of  two  eqs.  of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  oneof 
cyanuret  of  iron,  and  ihree  of  water.  The  sait  is  first  deprived  of  its  water 
of  crystallizalion  by  exposure  to  a  moderate  beat,  and  then  ralcined  at  a  red 
beat  for  two  hours,  in  order  to  décompose  the  cyanuret  of  iron.  The  pro- 
duel  of  the  calcination  is  a  black,  porous  mass,  consisting  of  cyanuret  of 
potassium,  mixed  with  carburet  of  iron  and  cliarcoal.  As  the  cyanuret  is 
very  pronc  lo  absorb  oxygen,  especially  when  hot,  whereby  it  is  decooi- 
posed,  aimosplieric  air  is  excluded  from  the  relort,  while  it  is  cooling,  by 
luting  its  orifice.  When  ihe  whole  is  cold,  the  black  mass  is  redured  lo 
coarse  powder,  and  exiiausted  by  cold  distilled  water,  which  dissolves  the 
cyanuret  of  potassium  and  leaves  the  carburet  of  iron  and  charcoal  behind. 
"f  he  filtered  liquor,  iherefore,  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanuret  of  potas- 
sium, which  is  oblained  in  a  solid  siate  by  a  rapid  evaporation  to  dryness. 
During  the  evaporation,  a  small  portion  of  the  cyanuret  is  decomposed, 
aitended  with  the  évolution  of  ammonia,  and  the  production  of  formiate  of 
potassa.  A  portion  of  ihis  sait,  therefore,  contaminâtes  the  cyanuret,  as 
oblained  by  this  process  ;  but  the  [quantity  is  too  small  to  interfère  with  its 
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médicinal  action.  The  décomposition  here  referred  to  takes  place  between 
one  eq.  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  and  four  of  water,  and  is  represented  by 
the  following  équation,  in  which  the  cyanogen  is  expressed  by  its  full  symbol 
NC„  and  formic  acid  by  C.HO,;— K,NC,+4H0=NH,+K0,C,H0,. 
Thia  décomposition  is  avoided  by  exhausting  the  black  mass  with  boiling 
alcohol  of  60  per  cent.  (0-806)  instead  of  water.  The  alcoholic  solution, 
by  evaporation  to  a  pellicle,  lets  fall  the  sait,  upon  cooling,  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate,  perfectly  white  and  pure. 

According  to  the  process  of  the  French  Codex,  this  cyanuret  is  obtained 
in  the  dry  way,  without  the  use  of  any  solvent.  The  calcination  is  performed 
in  a  coated  stone-ware  retort,  half-filled  with  the  ferrocyanuret,  to  which  a 
tube  is  attached  for  collecting  the  gaseous  products.  When  thèse  cease  to 
be  disengaged,  the  beat  is  gradually  raised  to  a  very  high  température,  at 
irhich  it  ia  kept  for  a  quarter  ofan  hour.  When  the  calcination  is  thus  con- 
ducted,  the  retort  will  be  found  to  coniain  a  black  roatter,  covered  by  a  fused 
layer  of  pure  cyanuret  of  potassium,  resembling  white  enamel.  This  is 
detached  by  means  of  a  knife,  and  immediately  transferred  to  a  bottle,  ^ith 
an  accurately  fitting  stopper.  The  black  matter,  under  the  name  of  black 
cyanuret,  is  niso  kept  for  médicinal  use  ;  but  the  dose  of  this  cannot  be  accu- 
rately  fixed,  on  account  of  its  containing,  at  différent  limes,  more  or  less 
impurity. 

The  French  Codex  process  is  commended  by  Mr.  Donovan,  of  Dublin,  as 
being  the  best  for  obtaining  this  sait.  He  has  modifîed  it  by  subsiituting  an 
iron  mercury  bottle  for  the  stoneware  retort.  The  détails  of  his  mode  of 
proceeding  are  given  by  him  in  the  Pharm.  Joum.  and  Tran».,  ii.  578. 

The  process  of  Wiggers,  which  is  said  to  excel  ail  others,  consists  in 
passing  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a  receiver,  containing  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed  by  slowly  distilling  two  parts  of 
ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  contained  in  a  relort,  with  one  and  a  half  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  and 
allowed  to  cool.  The  acid  is  made  to  pass  into  a  cooled  receiver,  furnished 
with  a  safety  tube,  and  containing  one  part  of  pure  hydrate  of  potassa,  dis> 
solved  in  three  or  four  parts  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  (0-822).  As  soon  as 
the  ebullition  slackens,  the  opération  should  be  stopped  ;  and  the  liquor  in 
the  receiver  will  be  found  thick  from  the  precipitated  cyanuret  of  potassium, 
mixed  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  undecomposed  potassa.  The  preci- 
pitate is  then  coUected  ou  a  filter,  freed  Qrom  the  mother-water,  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  without  being  removed  from  the  filter,  pressed  and  dried. 
{Pharm.  Trans.,  Dec,  1841.)  The  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  yields  about 
a  tenth  of  its  weight  of  cyanuret  by  this  process.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  here  generated  by  the  same  process  as  that  adopted  for 
obtaining  it  in  the  last  U.  S.,  Lond.,  and  Ed.  Pharmacopœias  ;  but  instead  of 
being  condensed  by  itself,  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a  solution  of  potassa.  (See 
page  786.)  Liebig  has  proposed  the  following  process,  which  gives  a  large 
product  of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  but  contaminated  with  cyanate  of  potassa. 
Mix  eight  parts  of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  well  dried,  with  three  of  dry 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  throw  the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  Hessian  crucible, 
which  is  to  be  maintained  al  this  beat.  The  melted  mass  becomes  sucées- 
sively  brown  and  yellow  ;  and  finally,  when  it  becomes  white,  which  will  be 
known  by  its  concreting  in  a  brilliant  white  mass  on  a  warm  glass  rod 
dipped  into  the  Hquid,  it  is  lo  be  poured  ont  into  a  warm  porcelain  capsule 
to  solidify.  Two  eqs.  of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  react  with  two  eqs.  of 
carbonate  of  potassa.  The  iron  is  set  free,  the  carbonic  acid  evolved,  and  a 
compound  of  fi  ve  eqs.  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  and  one  of  cyanate  of  potassa 
ia  formed.    The  réaction  is  explained  by  the  following  équation  :— 2(FeCy 
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SKCyJ+2(KO,CO,)-=5KCy+KO,CyO+2Fc+2CO,.  {Pharm.  Jottm. 
and  Iran».,  Aug.,  1842.)  The  cyanaie  of  potassa  may  be  readily  detected 
by  saturating  the  cyanuret,  as  thus  obtained,  with  an  acid,  which  will  cause 
au  effervesceace  ofcarbunic  acid,  and  the  génération  of  a  sait  of  ammonia. 

Properlies.  Cyanuret  of  potassium  is  a  white  substance,  having  a  sharp, 
Bomewhat  alkaline  and  bitter-almond  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  If  yel* 
low  it  contains  iron.  it  is  déliquescent  in  nioist  air,  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  sparingly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol.  The  sait  and  its  solution,  when 
ezposed  to  the  air,  exhale  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  become  weaker  ; 
but  the  change  takes  place  slowly.  Orfila  found  that  the  sait,  after  fourteen 
days'  ezposure,  by  which  it  was  almost  entirely  liquefied,  still  possessed  ener- 
getic  poisonous  properlies.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that  the  bad  eflects  of  opening 
tbe  containing  boitle,  in  dispensing  the  medicine,  hâve  been  exaggerated. 
Unfortunately,  the  sait  varies  in  quality  as  found  in  the  shops,  independently 
of  the  eSects  of  time  and  expoaure.  Mr.  David  Stewart,  of  Baltimore,  exa- 
mined  six  samples  of  this  cyanuret,  on  sale  for  médicinal  use,  and  found  tfaem 
to  vary  considerably  in  purity.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xv.  184,  from  the 
Maryland  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.)  Besides  water,  the  usual  impuritiea 
are  carbonate,  cyanate,  ancTformiate  of  potassa.  Effervescence  on  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid  shows  a  carbonate  or  cyanate,  and  a  blackening  when  heated, 
the  présence  of  a  formiate.  Cyanuret  of  potassium  consista  of  one  eq.  of  cya- 
nogen  and  one  of  potassium. 

Médical  Properlies.  Cyannret  of  potassium  is  pre-eminently  poisonous, 
aeting  precisely  like  hydrocyanic  acid  as  a  poison  and  as  a  medicine.  (See 
Jicidum  Hydroeyanicum.)  The  groiinds  on  which  it  bas  been  proposed  as 
a  subatitnte  for  that  acid  by  Robiqnet  and  Villermé,  are  its  nniforroity  as  a 
ohemical  product,  and  its  less  liability  to  undergo  décomposition.  The  dose 
is  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  half  a  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  to 
which  may  be  added  half  a  fluidrachm  of  syrup  of  lemons,  if  the  prescriber 
wishes  to  set  free  hydrocyanic  acid.  [^Donovan.)  The  spurious  cyanuret, 
formed  by  calcining  dried  muscular  fiesh  with  potash,  consists  principatly  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  is  but  slightly  poisonous.  [Orfila.)  A  solution, 
made  with  from  one  to  four  grains  to  the  fluidounce  of  water,  bas  been  re- 
commended  in  neuralgic  and  other  local  pains,  applied  by  means  of  pièces 
of  linen.  Mr.  Guthrie  found  that  a  solution  of  from  three  to  six  grains  to 
the  fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  formed  an  admirable  remedy,  applied  by 
drops  every  other  day,  for  removing  the  olive-coloured  stains  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva,  caused  by  nitrate  of  silver.  B. 

POTASSII  lO'DlD\iM.U.S.,Lond.,Ed.  Potassjk.  Htdhiodas. 
Dub.    lodide  of  Potassium.    Hydriodate  of  P classa. 

"Take  of  lodine  six  ouncesf  Iron  Filings  three  ounces;  Carbonate  of 
Potassa /our  ounces,  or  a  suffident  quaniily;  Distilled  Water  ybur  pints. 
Mix  the  lodine  with  three  pints  of  the  Distilled  Water,  and  add  the  Iron 
Filings,  stirring  freqiiently  with  a  spatula  for  half  an  hour.  Apply  a  gentle 
beat,  and,  when  the  liquor  assumet*  a  greenish  colour,  add  gradually  the 
Carbonate  of  Potassa,  previoosly  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  the  Distilled 
Wa^r,  until  it  ceasea  to  produce  a  precipitate.  Continue  the  beat  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  filter.  Wash  the  residuum  with  half  a  pint  of  the  Distilled 
Waler  boiling  hot,  and  filter.  Mix  the  filtered  liquors,  and  evaporate  so  that 
crystals  may  form.  Pour  off  the  liquid,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous 
paper."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  six  ounces  of  iodine,  two  ounces  of  iron  filingv, 
four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  «tx  pints  [Imp.  meas.^  of  distilled 
water,  and  proceeds  as  above;  escept  that  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
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in  solution,  added  to  the  Bolution  of  iodide  of  iron,  ie  taken  at  a  fixed  weight, 
and  Dot  left  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  necessary  to  complète  the  pré- 
cipitation, and  that,  after  the  précipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  beat  is  not 
applied  for  some  time  before  the  liquid  is  filtered. 

"Take  of  lodine  (dry)_^D«  ounces}  fine  Iron  Wire  three  otmces;  Water 
four  pirUs  [imp.  measH  ;  Carbonate  of  Potash  (dry)  two  ouncea  and  tix 
drachms.  With  the  Water,  lodine,  and  Iron  Wire  prépare  the  solution  of 
iodide  of  iron  as  directed  Qunder  Ferri  lodidi  Synipu83.  Add  immediately, 
while  itis  hot,  the  Carbonate  of  Potash  previously  dissoWed  in  a  few  ounces 
of  water,  stir  carefully,  filter  the  product,  and  wash  the  powcTer  on  the  filter 
with  s  little  water.  Concentrate  the  liqnor  at  a  température  short  of  ebulli- 
tion,  till  a  dry  sait  be  obtained,  which  is  to  be  purtfied  from  a  little  red  oxide 
of  iron  and  other  impurities,  by  dissolving  it  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water,  nr  still  botter  by  boiling  it  in  twice  its  weight  of  reclified 
spirit.  filtering  the  solution,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  More  crystals 
will  be  obtained  by  uoncentrating  and  cooling  the  residual  liquor.**  £d. 

"  Take  of  lodioe  one  part  ;  Sulphuret  of  Iron,  in  coarse  powder,  Jive 
parts;  Sulphuric  Acid  sevtn  part»;  Distilled  WsAet  forty-àgfit  parts; 
Water  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  a  suident  quantity  ;  Rectified  Spirit  six 
parts.  Mix  the  lodine  by  trituration  with  sixteen  parts  of  the  Water,  and  put 
the  mixture  into  a  glass  vessel.  Pour  the  Acid,  previously  diluted  with  thirty- 
two  parts  of  the  Water,  on  the  Sulphuret,  contained  in  a  matrass;  and  by 
means  of  a  tube  adapted  to  the  neck  of  the  matrass,  and  reaching  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  yessel  containing  the  lodine  and  Water,  transmit  the  gas  throngh 
the  mixture,  until  the  lodine  entirely  disappears.  Filter  the  liquor,  and  im- 
mediately evaporate  it,  by  a  superior  beat,  to  one-eighth  part,  and  again 
filter  it.  Then  gradually  add  as  much  Water  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa  as 
will  be  snfficient  to  saturate  the  acid,  which  is  known  by  the  cessation  of 
the  effervescence.  Then  expose  the  mixture  to  beat  until  the  residual  sait 
û  dry  and  of  a  white  colour.  On  this  pour  the  Spirit,  and  digest  by  the  aid 
of  beat.  Lastly,  from  the  remaining  sait,  pour  off  the  solution,  evaporate 
it  to  dryness,  and  keep  the  residuum  in  a  close  vessel."  Dub. 

In  the  last  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  the  process  of  Baup  and 
Caillot  was  substituted  for  that  previously  adopted  for  obtaining  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. The  French  Codex  and  London  Pharmacopœia  had  previously 
adopted  this  process  ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  upon  making  this  iodide 
officinal  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  édition  of  its  Phai%[iacopœia,  bas  selecled 
it  also.  The  first  step  of  the  process  is  to  form  the  iodide  of  iron  in  solution, 
precisely  as  is  done  in  the  formula  for  that  compound  ;  and  the  second  to  dé- 
compose it  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  gives  rise  to  iodide  of  potassium  in 
aolution,  and  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  is  then  separated  by  filtration  from  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate, and  evaporated  so  that  crystals  may  form.  As  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate, after  the  filtration,  still  retains  a  portion  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  it  is  washed,  in  order  to  dissolve  this  portion,  and  the  resolting 
solution,  aller  filtration,  is  added  to  that  first  obtained.  Messrs.  T.  and  H. 
Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  instead  of  washing  the  precipitate,  prefer  the  plan  of 
pressing  it  strongly  in  a  cloth,  in  order  te  extract  the  remains  of  the  solution. 
The  mass  left  is  broken  up  in  a  portion  of  distilled  water  equal  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  iodine  employed,  and  pressed  a  second  time. 
Proceeding  thus,  less  water  is  used,  and  less  evaporation  is  necessary.  The 
London  Collège  takes  the  iron  at  one-third  the  weight  of  the  iodine,  instead 
of  one-halfas  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia:  and  the  Messrs.  Sœiih  prefer  the 
London  proportion,  which  still  gives  the  iron  in  excess.    The  London  pro- 
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ces*  varies  disadvantageoasly,  in  several  particulars,  froBi  that  ef  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopœia.  la  the  fini  place  il  is  Bot-easy  to  fîx  beforehand  the  qaanlilT' 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  necessary  to  décompose  the  iodide  of  iron,  on  •eeoant 
of  the  variqble  qualiiy  both  of  iodine  and  the  alkalioe  carbonate.  It  ia,  then- 
ibie,  better  to  add  tiie  alkaline  solution  only  so  long  as  it  prodiiees  a  precipi- 
tate  ;  and,  this  ruie  being  adopted,  the  quanlity  added  in  différent  opentioas 
will  be  found  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  direction  of  the 
Leadon  Collège  to  strain  immediately  after  the  addition  of  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nate, gives  rise  to  the  inconvenience  of  obtaining  a  liqaid,  vhich  becomes 
turbid  froni  a  fresh  formation  of  ihe  femiginous  precipi  tate,  and  which  reqaires 
a  new  fîltration  before  it  can  be  submitted  to  evaporaiion.  Thia  inconve- 
nience  is  avoiled  by  continuing  the  heat  for  half  an  hour  after  the  additioii  of 
the  alkaline  solution,  during  which  interval  the  saits  fully  react  oit  eaek 
other,  and  the  précipitais  is  rendered  less  bulky,  and  more  easily  sepanUe 
by  the  subséquent  filtration.  The  London  Collège  has  erred  in  using  in  tlie 
différent  steps  of  its  process,  a  quantity  of  waler  inconveniently  laine, 
which  causes  a  waste  of  tii^ie  and  fuel  in  bringing  the  solution  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  to  the  necessary  degree  of  concentration.  The  Edinburgli 
Collège,  for  ao  obvious  reason,  abandons  the  proportion  of  the  iodine  to  ibe 
iron  of  2  to  1,  given  in  its  formula  for  Ferri  Jodidi  Syruput,  and  adopta  tfae 
ratio  of  S  to  1-2,  tbus  using  a  still  greater  excess  of  métal.  The  carbonali 
of  potassa  is  ordered  in  less  proportion  than  in  the  U.  S.  and  London  formula, 
berâuse  il  is  directed  to  be  dry.  We  hâve  aiready  expressed  onr  prefoenn 
of  the  plan  of  usiitg  a  quanlity  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  just  adéquate  to 
complète  the  décomposition  of  the  iodide  of  iron  ;  and  the  use  of  the  puic 
carbonate,  obtained  by  igniling  the  crystalliied  bicarbonate,  as  is  done  bjr 
the  Messrs.  Smith,  would  form  an  improveihent  in  the  process.  Tbe  pro- 
portion of  alkaline  carbonate  taken  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Cdlegcs 
is  not  in  excess,  provided  the  iodine  be  dry  ;  but  if  it  contain  oonsideniUi 
moisture,  the  carbonate  ordered  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  décompose 
the  iodide  of  iron  ibrmed.  The  solution  of  iodide  ni  potassium,  obtained  bjr 
filtration,  is  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  dry  sait  is  purKied  from  iron  and  other  impurilies  by  solution  io 
vater  or  alcohol,  filtration,  and  crystallization.  The  evaporation  to  dryneaa 
hère  directed  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  plan  had  been  adopted  of  com- 
pleting  the  reaction  between  the  iodide  of  iron  and  alkaline  carbonate,  by  tfae 
application  of  heat  for  a  short  time  before  filtration.  However  carefolly  tbs 
alkaline  solution  may  be  added,  so  as  just  to  décompose  the  iodide  of  iran, 
the  concentrated  solution  prepared  for  crystallization  will  show  an  alkaline 
réaction.  This  excess  of  alkali  is  best  neutralized  by  gradually  adding  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  iron,  until  the  liquid  ceases  to  restore  the  blue  colon 
of  reddened  litmus.  A  new  filtration  musi  now  be  practised  to  separate  tha 
additional  precipilate.  By  the  Messrs.  Smith  this  solution  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  dry  sait  carefuUy  fused  in  an  iron  pot,  in  order  to  free  il 
from  colour.  It  is  then  dissolved,  and  the  solulion,  by  filtration,  conceniratioa, 
and  cooling,  fumishes  a  perfectly  pure  iodide  nearly  to  the  very  lasL  (/'Aorm. 
Journ.  and  Trans.,  iii.  14.) 

In  the  Dublin  process,  a  stream  of  hydrosulphurie  acid  gas  being  passed 
through  waterin  which  iodine  is  diffused,  the  gas  is  decompiosed,  its  aulphor 
is  precipitated,  and  its  hydrogen  by  combiniog  with  the  iodine,  générales 
hydriodic  acid  which  remains  in  solution.  The  sulphur  beiag  separated  by 
filtration,  and  the  solution  duly  concentrated,  the  acid  is  converted  into  iodide 
of  potassium  by  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  potassa.  By  evaporation 
to  dryness  the  iodide  is  obtained  in  the  solid  state.  But  lest  it  ahooid  be 
contambated  with  some  iodate  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  dry  maas  is 
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digmiad  with  reotifîed  •pirit,  whieh  takes  op  the  iodide,  and  leares  theie  salts 
behind.  Tbe  alcoholic  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  drynees,  and  the  pure 
iodide  obtained  in  the  «olid  atate.  This  process  is  not  an  eligiUe  one  ;  as  it 
requirea  the  formation  or  hjdriodic  acid,  and  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Tbe  simpleat  process  for  preparing  iodide  of  potassium  in  quanlity,  is  to 
add  iodine  to  a  iïot  solution  of  caustic  potassa  iintil  the  alkali  is  neutralized, 
vhen  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodate  of  potassa  will  be  generated,  to  evapo- 
lale  to  dryness,  and  to  fuse  the  dry  mass  by  a  gentle  red  beat,  in  order  to 
décompose  the  iodate.  The  fnsed  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  obtained  crystallized.  According  to  Mr.  Scanlan,  the  deoxidation  of 
the  iodate  is  easily  effècted  by  the  intermixture  of  powdered  charcoal  with 
the  two  salts  before  they  are  subjected  to  beat,  (/"eretra.) 

PropertUê,  Sfc.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  in  opaque  white  or  transparent 
eiystals,  permanent  in  a  dry  air,  slightly  déliquescent  in  a  moist  one,  and 
haring  a  sharp  saline  teste.  According  to  the  Messrs.  Smith,  it  is  not  at  ail 
déliquescent  when  perfectly  pnre.  It  generally  crystatlizes  in  cubes.  It  is 
■oluble  in  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  freely  in  rectified 
apirit;  and  when  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  is  allowed  to  cool,  it  de- 
posiu  the  sait  in  cryslals.  Its  solution  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  starch  upon 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  acts  by  setting  free  iodine.  Ether 
partially  décomposes  it,  developing  a  yellow  colour,  and  setting  iodine  free. 
(Vogel.)  The  aqueous  solution  is  capable  of  taking  np  a  large  quanlity  of 
iodine,  forming  a  liquid,  containing  the  ioduretted  iodide,  of  a  deep  brown 
colour.  Exposed  to  beat  it  fuses,  withont  losing  weight,  into  a  mass  having 
a  crystalline  and  pearly  aspect,  and  at  a  red  beat  is  volatilized  without  décom- 
position. The  moet  usual  impurities  contained  in  this  sait  are  the  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  sodiumi  and  iodate  and  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  iodate 
and  carbonate  may  be  detected  by  their  insolubility  in  alcohol.  Iodide  of 
potassium,  containing  iodate,  becomes  yellow  by  keeping,  and  erolves  the 
odour  of  iodine.  The  iodate'  may  be  detected  by  adding  a  solution  of  tartarie 
acid  to  a  solution  of  the  suspected  iodide.  Bitartrate  of  potassa  will  be  precipi- 
tated,  and,  if  the  iodide  be  pure,  a  yellow  colour  is  »oon  developed  from  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  liberated  hydriodic  acid;  but  if  any  iodate  be  présent 
the  test  will  set  free  bolh  iodic  and  l^driodio  acid,  which,  by  their  reaction, 
will  imlanlly  develope  free  iodine.  (^er«ra.)  Carbonate  of  potassa  is  gene- 
rally présent  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  ten  per  cent.,  owing  to  faulty 
préparation  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  fraudniently  introduced.  T)r.  Christison 
has  detected  74è  per  cent,  of  this  impurity,  and  Dr.  Pereira  as  high  as  77  per 
cent.  An  adultération  by  the  carbonate  nnder  ten  per  cent,  dues  not  aller 
the  crystalline  appearance  of  the  iodide,  but  gives  it  a  grealer  tendency  to 
deliquesce  than  the  pnre  sait  possesses  ;  but  when  it  is  larger  it  renders  the 
sait  gr.inular  and  highly  déliquescent.  This  impurity  may  be  detected  by, 
ehloride  of  barinm,  which  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  ;  by  lime-water,  which  causes  a  milkiness  (carbonate  of  lime)  ;  and 
by  tincture  of  iodine,  the  colour  of  which  is  destroyed.  The  présence  of 
a  ehloride  may  be  determined  by  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  test 
will  throw  down  nothing  from  the  pnre  sali  but  iodide  of  silver,  whieh  is 
scarcely  soltible  in  ammonia;  while  ehloride  of  silver  is  readily  soluble  in 
it.  If  then  a  solution  of  the  suspected  iodide  be  precipitated  by  an  escess 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  agitated  with  ammonia,  the  latter  will  dissolve  any 
ehloride  which  may  bave  been  thrown  down,  and  yield  it  again  as  a  white 
precipitate  on  being  saturated  with  nitric  acid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
iodide  of  potassium  be  pore,  tbe  ammonia  will  only  take  up  a  minute 
quantity  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid  will  scarcely 
iiiluib  tbe  tianspareney  af  the  ralatiea.    Iodide  of  potassium  eomists  of 
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one  eq.  of  iodioe  136-3,  and  one  of  potsMiura  39- 15°»  166*46.     It  contains 
no  water  of  crystallization. 

Médical  Propertie*  and  Ute».  This  «ah  produeea  very  marked  effects  on 
the  sécrétions  in  gênerai,  «hich  it  greatly  increases,  and  into  which  it  readily 
passes,  it  has  a  tendency  to  irritate  the  mucoas  membrane  of  the  air-pas- 
sages, as  is  shown  by  ils  sometimes  occasioning  slight  bronchitis,  and  an 
affection  like  cold  in  the  head.  When  its  use  is  long  continued,  it  occasion- 
ally  excites  ptyalism,  distinguishable  fri>m  that  produced  by  mercury  by  the 
less  viscidity  of  the  saliva,  and  by  ihe  absence  of  inflammation  and  fetor.  Ils 
obvions  effects  on  the  system  are  very  variable,  arising  probably  either  frora 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  or  from  the  unequal  quality  of  the  medicine  it- 
self.  Thus  in  some  cases  it  produces  nausea,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and 
diarrbœa,  in  moderate  doses  ;  and  in  others  is  borne  in  large  doses  without 
inconvenience.  Sometimes  it  increases  the  appetite  and  the  fle»h.  By  some 
practitioners  it  is  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  constitution^ 
effects  of  iodine.  Dr.  De  Renzy,  of  Carnew,  used  it  vrith  great  success  in 
bamoptysis,  and  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  employed  it  with  advantage  in  a 
very  obstinate  erythematic  swelling  of  the  hand.  Dr.  Williams,  of  I^ndon, 
considéra  il  applicable  to  the  Ireatment  of  various  forms  of  secondary  syphilis. 
He  used  it  with  success,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  in  removing  hard  periosteal 
nodes,  and  found  it  bénéficiai  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  forms  of  venereal 
éruptions.  It  is  also  considered  as  one  of  the  best  alterative  remédies  in 
mercurio-syphilitic  sorethroat.  Ricord  bears  tesiimony  to  it«  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  of  this  city,  em- 
ployed it  succéssfully  in  several  cases  of  strumous  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
given^in  the  compound  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  It  appeared  to  be  particulaily 
nsefui  in  promptiy  relieving  the  severe,  neuralgic,  circumorbttal  pa\n.  (Médi- 
cal Examiner,  N.  S.,  i.  241.)  MM.  Guillot  aiid  Melsens  gave  it  with  advan- 
tage,  in  doses  of  from  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  daily,  in  mercurial 
tremors  and  lead  poison.  {Jlrch.  Gén.,  4e  Sér.,  iv.  5 17-)  Dr.  G.  L.  Upshur, 
of  Virginia,  recommends  ils  use  in  the  suppurative  stage  of  pneumonia.  (Med. 
Exam.,  vii.  145.)  The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten  grains  or  more,  three  times 
a  day,  given  in  solution.  Ricord  rarely  exceeded  three  scruples  a  day.  Some 
practitioners  hâve  reported  the  exhibition  of  enormous  doses,  such  as  two, 
four,  and  even  six  drachme  daily,  without  inconvenience.  Dr.  Buchanan,  of 
Glasgow,  assures  us  that  he  has  given  the  pore  sait  in  doses  of  half  an 
ounce,  without  any  précaution  being  observed  by  the  patient,  except  that 
of  drinking  freely  of  diluents.  Notwithsianding  this  testimony,  Dr.  Law- 
rie,  of  the  s%me  city,  reports  several  cases  of  dryness  and  irritation  of  the 
throat,  ending  in  severe  spasroodic  croup,  and  one  case  of  death  following 
the  sudden  occurrence  of  dyspnœa,  caused  by  the  use  of  small  doses  of  this 
iodide.  There  are  cerlainly  wanling  new  facts,  to  explain  thèse  discrepancies. 

lodide  of  potassium  passes  quickiy  into  the  urine,  in  which  it  may  be 
delecled  by  first  adding  to  the  cold  sécrétion  a  portion  of  starch,  and  then  a  few 
dropa  of  nilric  acid,  when  a  blue  colour  will  be  produced. 

According  to  Ricord,  this  sait  produces  in  some  constitutions  pecnliareffecls; 
such  as  various  éruptions  of  the  skin,  excessive  diuresis,  vascular  injection  of 
the  conjnnctiva  and  tuméfaction  ofthe  eyelids,  cérébral  excitementlike  that  pro- 
duced by  alcoholic  drinks,  and  discharges  from  the  urethra  and  vagins,  resem- 
bling  blenorrhagia.    Thèse  effects  go  off  upon  the  suspension  of  the  medicine. 

loidide  of  potassium  is  employed  as  an  external  application  in  the  form  oi 
ointment,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  iodine.  (See  Unguentum  Potait* 
Hydriodati»,  and  Unguentum  lodini  Compotilum.) 

Off.  Prep.  Hydrargyri  lodidum  Rubrum,  U.  S.}  Liquor  lodini  Compo^ 
situa,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Éd.}  Plumbi  lodidom,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Tiocltira  lodini 
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Conpomta,  U.S.,  Lond.f  Vngnentxm  lodini  Compositum,  U.S.,  LotuL, 
Ed.}  Unguentam  PotaaMs  Hydriodatù,  Dub.  B. 

POTASSII  SULPHURETUM.  U.  S.,  Lond ,  Ed.  Potasse 
SuuHtTHETUM.  Dub.  SulphuTct  qf  Potassium.  Sulphurtt  of 
Potassa. 

"Take  of  Salphur  on  ounce;  Carbonate  of  Potassa  ttoo  ounce».  Rab 
the  Carbonate  of  Potassa,  previoasly  dried,  with  the  Salphur;  melt  the 
mixture  in  a  corered  crucible  over  the  fire;  then  pour  it  out,  and  when  it  is 
cold  put  it  ioto  a  bottle,  which  is  to  be  well  stopped."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Sulphur  an  ottnce;  Carbonate  of  Potassa /our  ounees.  Rub 
them  together,  and  place  the  mixture  over  the  fire  in  a  covered  crucible,  until 
they  unité."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgb  and  Dublin  processes  are  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
London  Collège. 

When  carbonate  of  potassa  is  melted  with  half  its  «eight  of  sulphur,  as 
in  the  U.  S.  process,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled.  Four  eqs.  of  potassa 
and  ten  of  sulphur  may  be  supposed  to  react  on  each  other.  Three  eqs.  of 
potassa  are  decomposed  into  three  eqs.  of  potassium  and  thcee  of  oxygen. 
The  three  eqs.  of  potassium  unité  with  nine  eqs.  of  sulphur  to  form  three 
eqs.  of  tersulpburet  of  potassium.  The  three  eqs.  of  oxygen,  by  uniting 
with  the  remaining  eq.  of  sulphur,  form  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines 
with  the  undecomposed  eq.  of  potassa  to  form  sulpbate  of  potassa.  Thos 
the  U.  S.  préparation  may  be  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  tersulpburet  of 
potassium  with  sulphate  of  potassa  ;  and  the  French  Codex  sulphuret,  raade 
irom  the  same  proportion  of  carbonate  and  sulphur,  is  stated  in  that  work  to 
hâve  the  same  composition.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  product  of  the 
processes  of  the  Biilisb  Pharmacopœias  has  the  same  coostituents,  plus  a 
certain  portion  of  undecomposed  carbonate  of  potassa,  on  account  of  the  large 
excess  of  alkali  taken.  In  performing  the  process,  the  mass,  after  it  has 
become  completely  fused,  should  be  poured  out  on  a  marble  slab,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  concrètes,  should  be  broken  into  pièces,  and  immediately  trans- 
ferred  to  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

The  différent  Pharmacopœias  use  the  carbonate  of  potassa  from  pearlash  ; 
but  this  is  considered  by  some  as  net  sufficiently  pure.  In  the  process  of 
M.  Henry,  which  is  stated  to  be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  deviseu,  the  pure 
carbonate  of  potassa  is  employed.  His  formula  is  as  follows:  Mix  two  parts 
of  real  sait  of  tartar  with  one  of  roU  sulphur  reduced  to  powder,  and  put  the 
mixture  into  flat-bottomed  matrasses,  which  should  be  only  two-thirds  fîUed 
by  it.  Thèse  are  placed  on  a  sand-bath,  at  equal  distances,  and  the  fire  is 
applied,  so  as,  at  first,  to  produce  only  a  gentle  beat,  which  is  sfterwards 
increased.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  necks  of  the  matrasses  do  noi  be- 
eome  obstracted.  The  beat  is  continued  until  the  matter  is  brought  to  the 
State  of  tranquil  fusion,  when  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  The  mass  obtained, 
which  is  compact,  amooth,  and  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  is  broken  into  pièces* 
and  preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

Proptrties,  ^e.  Sulphuret  of  potassium,  when  properly  prepared,  is  a 
hard  brittle  substance,  having  a  nauseous,  alkaline,  and  bitter  tasle.  Its 
eolour  is  lirer-btown,  and  henee  its  former  name  of  hepar  sulphuris  or  lîver 
ofsxdphur.  The  colour  of  the  surface  of  a  fresh  fracture  is  brownish-yellow. 
It  is  inodorous  when  dry,  but  emits  a  slightly  fetid  smell  when  moist,  owing 
to  the  exlrication  of  a  small  portion  of  sulphuretted  hydroi;en  gas.  It  is 
completely  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  liquid  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and 
exhaling  the  smell  of  snlphuretted  hydrogen.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it 
attrarts  oxygen,  aod  the  sulphuret  of  potassium  is  gradually  conferted  into 
94 
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■ulphate  of  potassa,  when  the  préparation  becomes  ioodoroas,  and  white  on 
the  surface.  Tbe  solution  ia  decomposed  by  tbe  minerai  acids,  which 
extricate  sulpburetted  hydrogen,  and  precipitate  the  excess  of  sulphur  in  the 
sute  of  hydrate.  It  is  aiso  incompatible  with  solutions  of  most  of  tbe  mêlais, 
which  are  precipitated  as  sulphurets.  B. 

Médical  Properliei  and  Uses.     Sulphuret  of  potassium  is  a  local  irritant, 
and,  in  small  frequenlly  repeated  doses,  is  said  to  increase  the  frequency  of 
tbe  puise,  the  beat  of  skin,  and  the  différent  sécrétions,  espècially  those  of 
the  mucous  membranes.    Occasionally  it  vomits  and  purges.     It  acts,  more- 
orer,  as  an  antacid,  and  produces  the  gênerai  effects  of  sulphur  upon  the 
System.     By  some  it  is  maintained  to  be  sédative,  and  directly  to  reduce  tbe 
action  of  the  heart.    This  efiect  it  probably  produces,  when  taken  in  con- 
sidérable quantities,  by  the  development  of  sulpburetted  hydrogen.     In  over 
doses,  it  acts,  according  to  OrQla,  as  a  violent  poison,  corroding  the  stomach, 
and  depressing  the  powera  of  the  nervous  system.    The  complaints  in  which 
it  bas  been  most  advantageously  employed  are  chronic  rheumatism  and  goût, 
and  various  cutaneous  affections.     It  bas  been  giren  with  less  benefit  ia 
painter's  colic,  asthma,  and  chronic  catarrh,  and  acquired  a  ehort-lived  repu- 
tation  as  a  reikdy  in  croup,  after  the  publication  of  the  essay  to  wbicb  the 
prize  çffered  by  Napoléon  for  the  best  dissertation  on  that  disease  was 
awarded.     It  is  said,  in  some  cases  of  cancer,  to  hâve  assisted  the  palliative 
opération  of  hemlock.     In  conséquence  of  ils  property  of  forming  insoluble 
sulphurets  when  mixed  with  the  roetallic  salts,  it  has  been  proposed  as  an 
antidote  for  some  of  the  minerai  poisons,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  arseni- 
ous  acid,  the  salts  of  copper,  and  the  préparations  of  lead.    Orfila,  bowever, 
has  proved  that  it  does  not  prevent  the  effects  of  thèse  poisons,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  itself  highly  poisonous  when  given  in  large  doses.     Dissolved  in 
water  it  has  proved  very  efficacious  as  an  external  application  in  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  in  scabies  is  an  almost  certain  remedy.    It  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose  in  the  form  of  lotion,  bath,  or  ointment.     For  a  lotion  it  may 
be  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  to  the 
fluidounce,  and  for  a  bath,  the  same  quantity  or  rather  more  may  be  added 
to  a  gallon  of  water.    A  very  small  proportion  of  muriatic  or  sulphnric  acid 
may  in  either  case  be  added  to  the  solution.    Tbe  ointment  is  made  by 
mixing  half  a  drachm  of  tbe  sulphuret  with  an  ounce  of  lard. 

The  dose  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  is  from  two  to  ten  grains,  repeated 
■everal  times  a  day,  and  given  in  pill  with  iiquorice,  or  in  solution  with  syrup. 
In  infantile  cases  of  croup,  from  one  to  four  grains  were  given  every  tbree  or 
four  hours.  W. 

POTASSiE  SULPHURETI  AQUA.  Dub.  Water  qf  Sulphu- 
ret qf  Potassa. 

"  Takc  of  Washed  Sulphur  one  part  ;  Water  of  GansUc  Potassa  deem 
part».  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  filter  through  paper.  '  Keep  the  liquor  in 
well  stopped  botdes.    The  spécifie  gravily  of  this  solution  is  1*1 17."  Dvb' 

When  sulphur  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  sulpbaret  of 
potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  potassa  are  formed  in  solution.  Accordinglyi 
this  préparation  is  not  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassa,  as  it  is  called  by  tbe 
Dublin  Collège  ;  neither  is  it  identical  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  pre- 
ceding  préparation.  _ 

Properties,  4rc.  This  liquid  has  an  unctuous  feel  and  a  deep  orange 
colour.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  which  cause  an  effervescence  of  hydro- 
aolpiiuric  acid,  and  a  milky  appearance  from  the  précipitation  of  sulphur. 
Upon  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a  solution  of  thesul- 
phate  of  potassa.  It  is  similar  in  médical  properties  to  the  last  préparation, 
and  is  used  intemally  and  externally  for  the  most  part  in  cutaneous  eruptiooi* 
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The  dose  is  Trom  ten^minima  to  a  flnidraehm«  diloted  with  water,  and  given 
two  or  three  timea  a  day.  Whan  osed  as  a  bath  it  imparts  an  orange  colour 
to  the  skin.  B. 

PULP^. 
Pulps. 

The  following  gênerai  directions  are  given  in  the  Pharmacopœias  in  rela- 
tion to  the  extraction  ofpnlps: 

"  Fruits  of  which  the  pulps  are  to  be  extracted,  irunripe,  or  ripe  and  dry, 
are  to  be  boiled  in  a  little  water  nntil  they  become  soft.  Then  the  pulps. 
espressed  through  a  hair  sieve,  are  to  be  slowly  evaporated  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence."  Dnb. 

"  Set pulpy  fruits,  if  unripe,  or  ripe  and  dry,  in  a  moist  place  to  sofien  ; 
then  express  the  pulps  through  a  hair  sieve  ;  afterwards  boil  them  with  a 
gentle  fîre,  freqnently  stirring;  lastly,  evaporaie  the  water  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  unlil  the  pulps  become  of  a  proper  consistence.  Of  fruits  which 
are  ripe  and  fresh,  express  the  pulp  or  juice  through  a  sieve,  wUhout  boiling." 
Lond. 

There  are  very  few  fniits  the  pulps  of  which  are  now  employed  in  phar- 
macy.  For  thèse  few  the  directions  of  the  Dublin  Collège  are  préférable  to 
those  of  the  London,  which  are  indeed  impracticable  ;  as  dried  fruits  often  do 
net  become  suflSciently  moist,  by  mère  exposure  in  a  damp  place  to  admit  of 
the  subséquent  treatment  ordered,  and  besides,  would  almost  always  become 
monldy.  W. 

CASSIiE  FISTULJE  PULP  A.  U.S.  Cassia.  Lond.  Cassm 
PuiPA.  Ed.    Cassia  Fistpla.  Dub.    Pulp  of  Pur^ing  Cassia. 

"  Take  of  Purging  Cassia,  braised,  a  eonvenierU  (juantity.  Pour  boiling 
water  on  the  bruised  pods  so  that  the  pulp  may  be  softened  ;  then  strain,  fîrst 
throogh  a  coarse  nieve,  and  afterwards  through  a  hair  one,  and  evaporate  by 
means  of  a  water-bath  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

"  Pour  boiling  Water  upon  bruised  Cassia  Pods,  so  that  the  pulp  may  be 
washed  out,  and  press  this  first  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  afterwards  through 
a  hair  sieve;  then  evaporate  by  means  of  a  water-bath  unlil  the  pulp  acquires 
a  proper  consistence."  Lond. 

Cassia  pulp  has  a  blackish  colour,  a  slight  rather  sickly  odour,  and  a 
sweet  mucilaginons  taste.  It  is  apt  to  become  sour  by  exposure.  For  ils 
composition  and  effects,  see  Cassia  Hslula. 

Off.Prep.  Confectio  Caasiae,  Lond.;  Confectio  Sennie,  U.S.,  lAmd. 

PRUNI  PULPA.  U.  S.    Pulp  of  Prunes. 

"  Take  of  Prunes  a  convenient  quantUy.  Soften  the  Pnines  in  the  va- 
pour  of  boiling  water,  and,  having  separated  the  atones,  beat  the  remainder  in 
a  marble  mortar,  and  press  it  through  a  hair  sieve."  U.  S. 

The  prunes  may  be  softened,  as  above  directed,  by  pjacing  them  on  a  per- 
forated  plate  or  diaphragm,  or  a  wire  sieve,  or  suspendiqg  them  in  a  net  over 
boiling  water. 

Off.  Prep,  Confectio  Sennte,  U.  S.  W. 

TAMARINDI  PULPA.  U.S.  Tamarindus.  Lond.,  Ed.  Tama- 
HiNDUs  Indica.  Dub.    Pulp  of  Tamarinds. 

"  Take  of  Tamarinds  a  convenient  quantity.  Digest  them  with  a  small 
qnantity  of  water  nntil  they  become  of  a  uniform  consistence  ;  then  separate 
the  seeds  and  filaments  by  pressing  through  a  hair  sieve."  U.S' 
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They  «hould  be  digeated  in  an  angUzed  earthenwarerMsri  over  hot  ashes, 
sr  by  means  of  a  sand-bath. 

Off'.  Frep.  Confectio  Cassis,  Lond.}  Gonfectio  Sennse,  U.  S.,  Lond. 

W. 

PULVERES. 

Pofvders. 

The  form  of  powder  \s  conrenient  for  the  exhibition  of  sabstances  whieh 
are  not  given  in  very  large  doses,  are  not  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  hâve 
no  corrosive  property,  and  do  not  deliquesce  rapidly  on  exposure.  As  the 
effect  of  pulvérisation  is  to  expose  a  more  extended  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  eare  ahould  be  taken  to  keep  substances  which  are  liable  to  be  injared 
by  such  exposure,  in  closely  stopped  bottles.  In  many  instances  it  is  aiso 
important  to  exclade  the  light,  trhich  exercises  a  very  deleterious  influence 
over  nomerous  médicinal  agents  when  minutely  divided.  In  relation  to 
substance»  most  liable  to  injury  from  thèse  causes,  the  beat  plan  is  to  powder 
them  in  siQ^l  quantities  as  they  are  wanted  for  use. 

Powders'  lAy  be  divided  into  the  simple,  consisling  of  a  single  substance, 
and  the  compound,  of  two  or  more  roixed  together.  The  latter  only  are 
embraced  unuer  the  présent  head.  In  the  préparation  of  the  compound  pow- 
ders,  the  ingrédients,  if  of  diflerent  degrees  of  cohésion  or  solidity,  sboold  be 
pulverized  separately  and  then  united.  An  exception,  however,  to  this  rule, 
is  the  employment  of  one  substance  to  facilitate  by  its  greater  hardness  the 
minute  division  of  another,  as  in  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium. 
Déliquescent  substances,  and  thote  containing  fixed  oil  in  large  proportion, 
ehoold  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  powders  ;  the  former,  becanse  by 
absorbing  moisture  they  render  the  préparation  damp  and  liable  to  spoil,  the 
latter,  becanse  they  are  apt  to  become  rancid,  and  impart  an  unpleasant  odour 
«nd  taste  to  the  mixture. 

The  lighter  powders  may  in  gênerai  be  administered  snspended  in  «ater 
or  other  thin  liquid  ;  the  heavier,  such  as  those  of  metallic  substances,  le- 
qnire  a  more  consistent  vehicle,  as  syrup,  molasses,  honey,  or  some  of  the 
confections.  Resinoos  powders,  if  given  in  waler,  reqnire  the  intervention 
of  mucilage  or  sugar. 

The  Dublin  Collège  gives  the  following  gênerai  directions  for  the  prépara- 
tion of  powders:  "  The  snbstances  to  be  powdered,  having  been  previonalr 
dried,  are  to  be  beaten  in  an  iron  roortar.  The  powder  is  then  to  be  separaled, 
by  sifting  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  is  to  be  kept  in  close  vessels."  Thèse 
directions,  however,  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  It  is  not  proper  to  beat  the 
substance  in  the  mortar  till  it  is  completely  pulverized  ;  as  the  portion  al- 
ready  powdered  interfères  wiih  the  action  of  the  pestle  upon  that  reraaining 
unpowdered,  while  the  finer  matter  is  apt  to  be  dissipated  ;  so  that  there  is  a 
loss  both  of  time  and  raaterial.  The  proper  plan  is  to  sift  ofT  the  fine  powder 
after  a  short  trituration,  then  to  retum  the  coarser  parts  to  the  mortar,  and  to 
repeat  several  times  this  altemate  pulverlzation  and  sifting,  until  the  whole  is 
bronght  to  the  proper  degree  of  fineness.  W. 

PULVIS  ALOËS  COMPOSITUS.  Lond.,  Dub.  JOompound 
Powder  of^lœs. 

"  Take  of  Aloes  an  ounee  and  a  htdf;  Guaiacum  Resin  an  mmee;  Com- 
pound Powcler  of  Cinnamon  half  an  ounce.  Rub  the  Aloes  and  the  Guai- 
acum Resin,  separately,  into  powder  ;  then  mix  them  with  the  Compound 
Powder  of  Cinnamon."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  gives  the  same  directions,  particularizing  the  bepatie 
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doM,  and  sabstituting  their  own  aroraatic  powder  for  the  compound  powder 
oC  cinnamon  of  the  London  Collège. 

The  lendency  of  pulverized  g;uaiac  to  concrète,  and  the  excesaively  bitter 
taste  of  aloes,  which  is  but  imperfeetly  ooncealed  by  the  aromalic  addition, 
render  the  forni  of  powder  inéligible  for  the  exhibition  of  thèse  medicine84 
The  préparation  is  a  warm  stimulant  cathartic,  but  is  little  nsed.  The  dose 
is  from  fifieen  to  thirty  grains.  W. 

PULVIS  ALOÊSET  CANELL^.  U.S.  Pulvis  Alobs  ctjm 
CanellÂ.  Ditb.     Powder  of  Alots  and  Canella.     HiSa  Picra. 

"  Take  of  Aloes  [hepatic,  DubJ]  a  pownd}  Canella  three  ouncet.  Rnb 
tiiem  separately  into  a  very  fine  powder,  finto  powder,  Did>.']  and  mix  them." 
V.S.,  Dub. 

This  préparation  has  long  been  known  nnder  the  name  of  hierapiera.  The 
canella  serves  to  correct  the  griping  property,  and  imperfeetly  to  cover  the 
taste  of  the  aloes  ;  but  the  unpleasant  bitterness  of  the  latter  is  still  very 
obvions  in  the  mixture,  which  would  be  betier  given  in  the  form  of  pill  than  of 
powder.  It  is  a  popnlar  remedy  in  amenorrhœa,  and  may  be  used  for  ail  the 
pnrposes  to  which  aloes  is  applied.  It  is  sometimes  admtnisteflti  in  domestie 
praetice,  infused  in  wine  or  spirit.    The  dose  is  from  te;i  to  twenty  grains. 

W, 

PULVIS  ALUMINIS  COMPOSITUS.  Ed.'  Compound  Poto- 
der  of  ^lum. 

"Take  of  Alum  /ot<r  ouncet}  Eino  one  ottnee.  Mix  them  and  reduee 
tfaem  to  fine  powder."  Hd. 

A  solution  of  alnra  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  kino,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  effect  takes  place  when  the  two  substances,  mixed  in  the  state 
of  powder,  are  introduced  inio  the  stomach  ;  but  whether  their  astringency 
is  materially  afiected  by  the  change  is  uncertain.  The  préparation  may  be 
eroployed  in  diarrhœa,  menorrhagia,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  and  externally  to  suppress  hemorrhage,  or  as  an  astringent  applica- 
tion to  flabby  ulcers.    The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  W. 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Pulvis  Cinnamomi 
CoMPosiTtjs.  Lond.    aromalic  Potoder. 

"  Take  of  Cinnamon,  Ginger,  each,  two  ounces  ;  Cardamom  deprived  of 
the  capsules,  Nutmeg,  grated,  each,  on  ounce.  Rub  them  logether  into  a 
very  fine  powder."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  directs  two  ouncet  of  cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a 
halfof  cardamom,  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  half  an  ounce  of  long  pepper; 
the  EdinbuTgh,  equalpartt  of  cinnamon,  cardamom,  and  ginger;  the  ïhtb' 
Un,  two  ouncet  of  cinnamon,  an  ounce  of  cardamom  seeds  freed  from  their 
capsules,  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  a  drachm  of  long  pepper. 

The  cardamom  seeds  shoald  always  be  separated  from  their  capsules  before 
pnlverization;  and  the  powder,  when  prepared,  shoald  be  kept  in  well-stopped 
bottles.  The  London  and  Dublin  préparations  are  more  pungent  than  those 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias,  in  conséquence  of  the  long 
pepper  which  they  contain.  Thèse  powders  are  stimulant  and  carminative, 
and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  len  to  thirty  grains,  in  cases  of  en- 
feebled  digestion  accompanied  with  flatulence;  but  they  are  chiefly  used  as 
eorrieents  and  adjuvants  of  other  raedicines. 

Off.Prep.  Confectio  Aromatica,  U.S.,  Ed.}  Confeclio  Opii,  U.S..  Ed.; 
Piluls  Aloës  et  Ferri,  Ed.}  Pilolœ  Cambogie,  Ed.;  Pulvis  Aloës  Comp., 
Lond.,  Dub.  W. 

94« 
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PULVIS  ASARI  COMPOSITUS.  Dub.  Compound  Powder  </ 
tSsarabacca. 

"Take  ofdried  Leaves  of  Aaanbacea  an  ounct)  dried  Lavender  Flowen 
a  drachm.    Rub  thera  together  to  powder."  Jhib. 

This  M  an  agreeable  and  effieacious  errhine,  useful  in  sone  caeet  of  obsti» 
nate  headache,  toothache,  and  chronic  ophthalniia.  Pire  or  six  grains  inaffed 
np  tbe  nosirils  at  bedtiine,  excite  sneezing  and  a  oopioua  difcharge  of  mncas, 
which  continue*  to  flow  on  the  following  day.  W. 

PULVI3»CRET^  COMPOSITUS.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Com- 
pound Powder  of  Chalk. 

•'  Take  of  Prepared  Chalk  half  a  poundf  Cinnamon  four  ounca)  To^ 
inentil,  Gum  Arabie,  each,  thne  ouncea;  Long  Pepper  half  an  ounce.  Rob 
them  aeparateljr  into  very  fine  powder,  and  then  mix  them."  'Lond.,  Dub. 

"  Take  of  Prepared  Chalk  four  ounees  )  Cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  ont 
drachm  and  a  half}  Nutmeg,  in  fine  powder,  a  drachm,  Triturate  them 
«ell  together."  Ed. 

In  the  Edinburgh  preparatioD,  the  aromatica  are  in  too  small  a  quantity  to 

terre  any  otlA  pnrpose  than  to  give  an  agreeable  flavour  to  the  chalk,  which 

18  the  only  active  ingrédient.    The  powder  of  the  London  and  Dablin  Col* 

"    le^es  is,  on  the  contrary,  warm,  stimulant,  and  astringent,  as  well  as  antacid  ; 

and  is  well  calculated  for  diarrhœa,  connected  with  aeidity  and  without  inflaro- 

matory  symptoms.     In  such  a  combination,  bowever,  the  proper  proportion, 

and  even  the  choice  of  the  ingrédients,  varies  so  much  with  the  symptoms 

^     of  the  case,  that  they  might  with  propriety  be  left  to  extemporaneoos  pre- 

-^    scription.     The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  given  in  mucilage  or 

sweetened  water,  and  frequently  repeated. 
"^     Qff'.  Prep.  Pulvis  Cretœ  Comp.  cum  Opio,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.         W. 

PULVIS  CRETiE  COMPOSITUS  CUM  OPIO.  Lond.,  Dub. 
P01.VIS  Crets  OriATCs.  Ed.  Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  vnlk 
Opium. 

•'  Take  of  Componnd  Powder  of  Chalk  nx  ounce»  and  a  half;  haid 
Opium,  in  powder,/our  acruplea.    Mix  them."  Lond.,  Dub. 

"Take  of  Compound  Chalk  Powder  tix  ounees;  Powder  of  Opitfm 
four  acruples.     Triturate  them  together  thoroughly."  Ed. 

The  addition  of  the  opium  greatly  increases  the  efficacy  of  the  compound 
powder  of  chalk  in  diarrhœa  ;  and  ils  equal  diffusion  throngh  the  powder 
présents  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  conveniently  given  in  minute  doses 
applicable  to  infantile  cases.  Two  scruples  of  the  London  or  Dublin  pow- 
^  der,  and  thirty-seven  grains  of  the  Edinburgh,  contain  a  grain  of  opium.  In 
the  diarrhœa  of  adults  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  and 
repeated  several  times  a  day,  or  after  each  évacuation.  W. 

'      .-^ULVERES  EFFERVESCENTES.  Ed.     Effervescing  Fow- 

sj-i    "Take  of  Tartane  Acid  one  ounce;  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  one  ounce  and 

■  54  grains,  or  Bicarbonate  of  Potassa  one  ounce  and  100  grains.     Reduee 

the  Acid  and  either  Bicarbonate  separately  to  fine  powder,  and  divide  each 

into  sixteen  powders.     Préserve  the  acid  and  alkaline  powders  in  separate 

papers  of  différent  colours."  Ed. 

This  is  a  formula,  introduced  into  the  last  édition  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopœia,  for  a  préparation  which  bas  been  long  in  use  under  the  name  of 
Soda  powders,  The  common  soda  powders  eontain  the  ingrédients  in  some- 
what  différent  proportions  ;  consisting  of  twenty-five  grains  of  the  acid  in  oae 
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paper,  and  thirty  of  the  bicarbonate  in  tbe  oiher.  They  are  always  prepared 
with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda;  while  the  Ëdinburgh  Pharmacopœia  allows  a 
choice  between  that  and  the  bicarbonate  of  potasaa.  Thia  want  of  précision 
is  highiy  objectionable  in  officinal  formuke.  If  it  was  thought  advisable  that 
tbe  practilioner  should  bave  tbe  opportunity  of  prescribing  eiiher  of  thèse 
preparationa  at  bis  option,  they  should  hâve  had  différent  naines. 

The  powdera  are  administered  in  solution.  An  acid  and  an  alkaline 
powder  may  be  dissoived  in  separate  portions  of  water  and  then  mixed  ;  or 
they  may  be  thrown  togetber,  or  successively  into  the  same  poftion  of  water. 
The  whole  draugbt  should  be  half  a  pint  or  somewhat  iess.  It  may  be  ren* 
dered  more  agreeabie  by  adding  two  or  three  fluidraohros  of  ayrup  of  ginger 
or  orange  peel  to  the  water  before  dissolving  the  powders.  The  rationals  ia 
simple.  The  tartaric  acid  seizes  the  alkali  of  the  bicarbonate,  forming  « 
tartrate  of  soda  or  of  potassa  as  the  case  may  be,  while  the  carbonic  acid 
escapea  with  effervescence.  The  efferTescing  powdera  are  réfrigérant  and 
very  alightly  laxative  ;  and  afford  an  agreeabie  and  re&eehing  drink,  euitable 
to  fébrile  complainte.  W. 

PULVIS  IPECACUANHJE  ET  OPII.  U.  S.  Pui^is  IpKCAcr- 
ANH3E  CoMPOsiTus.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Powder  qf  Jpecacuanha 
and  Opium.     Dover's  Powder. 

"  Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  Opiam,  in  powder,  each,  a  drachtn  ; 
Sulphale  of  Potassa  an  ounce.  Rub  them  together  into  a  reiy  fine  powder." 
U.  S. 

AU  the  British  Collèges  employ  the  same  ingrédients  as  above,  and  in  tbe 
■ame  proportions.  The  Lomon  Collège  having  ordered  diem  in  the  state 
of  powder,  simply  directs  them  to  be  mixed  together.  Tbe  Eiinbwgh 
CoÙege  orders  eiglit  times  the  amount  of  tbe  materials,  and  directs  them  to 
be  triturated  thoroughly  together.  The  DubKn  Collège  first  mbs  the  opium 
and  sulphate  of  potassa  together  into  powder,  and  then  mixes  the  pulverized 
ipecacuanha  with  them. 

The  sulphate  of  potasea  in  tbis  préparation  serves,  by  the  hardness  of  ita 
particles,  to  promote  that  minute  division  and  conséquent  thorough  intermix- 
lure  of  the  opium  and  ipecacuanha,  upon  which  the  pecnliar  virtnes  of  the 
compoond  dépend.  It  also  serves  to  dilute  the  active  ingrédients,  and  thus 
allow  of  their  division  into.  minute  doses  adapted  to  the  oomplaints  of  chil- 
dren.  This  composition,  though  usually  called  Dover's  powder,  does  not 
precisely  correspond  with  that  originally  recommended  by  Dr.  Dover,  which 
was  prepared  as  foUows.  Four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  potassa  were  mixed  together  in  a  red-hot  crucible, 
and  afterwards  very  finely  powdered  ;  one  ounce  of  opium,  sliced,  was  then 
added,  and  ground  to  powder  with  the  saline  mixture;  lastly,  an  ounce  of 
ipecacuanha  and  an  ounce  of  liquorice  root,  in  powder,  were  mixed  with  the 
bther  ingrédients.  This  process  was  adopted  in  the  former  French  Codex, 
and  bas  been  retained  with  very  slight  change  in  the  présent. 

This  powder  is  an  admirable  anodyne  diaphoretic,  not  surpassed,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  combination  in  its  power  of  promoting  the  outaneona  sécrétion. 
Opium  itself  has  a  strong  tendency  to  the  skin,  evinced  both  by  the  occa- 
sional  diapboresis  and  by  the  itching  and  tingling  sensation  which  it  excites. 
While  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  stimulated  by  this  ingrédient,  the  secretiug 
orifices  are  relaxed  by  the  ipecacuanha,  and  the  combined  effect'is  much 
greater  than  that  which  résulta  from  either  separately.  At  the  same  time 
die  gênerai  stimulaling  influence  of  the  opium,  and  its  tendency  to  operate 
injuriously  on  the  brain,  are  counteracted  ;  so  that  the  mixture  may  be  given 
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with  safety  in  cases  «hich  might  not  admit  of  the  use  oropinm  alone.  The 
preparaiion  is  applicable  to  ail  cases  not  attended  with  much  ferer,  or  céré- 
bral disease,  or  sick  stomach,  in  «hich  there  is  an  indication  for  profose  dia- 
phoreais,  especially  in  painful  affections,  or  those  connected  with  unhealthy 
discharges.  It  ia  admirably  adapted  to  the  phlegmasiae,  particularly  rheo- 
matism  and  pneuroonia,  when  complicated  with  a  typhoid  tendency,  or  after 
a  sufficient  réduction  of  arterial  excitement  by  the  lancet  or  other  mode  of 
depletlon.  Under  similar  circumstances  it  is  usefui  in  dysentery,  diarrhœa, 
and  the  Tarions  hetnorrhages,  especially  that  from  the  uteras.  It  is  some- 
times  also  given  in  dropsy.  In  bowel  aflfections,  and  whenever  the  hepatic 
■ecretion  is  deranged,  it  is  frequenily  combined  with  sraall  doses  of  calomel. 

Ten  grains  of  the  powder  contain  one  grain  of  opium.  The  dose  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  grains,  given  diffused  in  water,  or  mixed  with  syrup,  or  in  the 
forra  of  bolus,  and  repeated  at  intervais  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  when  it 
is  désirable  to  maintain  a  continued  diaphoresis.  Its  action  may  be  materially 
promoted  by  warm  drinks,  sueh  as  lemonade,  or  balm  tea,  which,  however, 
should  not  be  given  immediately  after  the  powder,  as  they  might  provoke 
▼omitirig. 

OJ^.  Prep.  PilnltB  Ipecacuanhs  Gompositœ,  Lond.;  Pilulœ  Ipecacuanhs 
etOpii.lTrf.  W. 

PULVIS  JALAPJE  COMPOSITUS.  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Compound  Powder  o/Jalap. 

"  Take  of  Jalap,  in  powder,  an  ottnct}  Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  in  powder, 
tteo  ouncti.    Mix  them."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  three  ounces  of  jatap,  nx  ounees  of  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  and  tioo  drachme  of  ginger.  The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  CoUeget 
take  the  same  ingrédients  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia, 
and  direct  them  to  be  nibbed  together  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  bitartrate,  by  being  rubbed  with  the  jalap,  is  thought  to  favoar  its 
more  minute  division,  while  it  increases  its  hydragogue  effect.  A  combina- 
tion  of  thèse  two.  ingrédients,  tbongh  with  a  larger  proportion  of  cream  of 
tertar  (see  Jalapa),  is  much  used  in  this  country  as  a  calhartic  in  dropsy  and 
in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  joints  and  glands.  The  dose  of  the  officinal 
powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm.  W. 

PULVIS  KINO  COMPOSITUS.  Lond.,  Dub.  Compound  Pow- 
der o/Kino. 

"Take  of  Kmo fifteen  drachme;  Cinnamon  halfan  mmce;  hard  Opium 
a  drachm.  Rub  them  separately  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  mix  ihem." 
Lond.,  Dub. 

This  is  an  anodyne  astringent  powder,  tisefui  in  some  forma  of  diarrhœa, 
bnt  of  which  the  composition  would  be  better  left  to  extemporaneous  pre- 
scription, as  the  proportion  of  the  ingrédients  should  vary  with  the  circum- 
stances of-the  case.  Twenty  grains  contain  one  grain  of  opium.  The  dose 
is  from  five  grains  to  a  scrnple.  Vf.     ' 

PULVIS  PRO  CATAPLASMATE.  Dub.  Potodèr  for  a  Ca. 
taplaam. 

"  Take  of  Flaxseed  which  remains  after  the  expression  of  the  oil  one 
part;  OiXmeaX  tum  parte.    Mix  them."  i)u&. 

This  is  a  gond  material  for  the  formation  of  poultices,  but  hardly  deserves 
a  place  among  the  officinal  préparations.  The  unpressed  flaxseed  meal  is 
préférable  to  that  which  has  been  pressed,  as  the  oil  which  it  contains  canses 
it  to  retain  longer  a  soft  consistence.  W. 
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PULVIS  RHEI  COMPOSITUS.  Ed.  Compound  Powder  of 
Bhubarb. 

"Take  of  Magnesia  one  pound;  Ginger,  in  fine  powder,  Itoo  ounces} 
Khabarb,  in  fine  powder.ybur  ounces.  Mis  them  thoroughly,  and  préserve 
the  powder  in  weli  closed  boules."  Ed. 

This  is  a  very  good  antacid  laxative  combination,  well  adapted  to  bowel 
complaints,  especiaily  in  children.  The  dose  for  an  adult  ia  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachœ,  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  from  five  to  tea 
grains.  W. 

PULVIS  SALINUS  COMPOSITUS/ ^dL,  i)u6.  Compound 
Saline  Powder. 

"Take  of  Pare  Muriate  of  Soda,  Salphate  of  Magnesia,  e8ch,yôurounc<«; 
Sulphale  of  Potassa  three  ounces.  Dry  the  salts  separateiy  wilh  a  geatle 
heat,  and  puWerize  eachi  thea  triturale  them  well  together,  and  préserve  the 
mixture  in  well  closed  vessels."  Ed. 

The  Dublin  process  is  essentially  tbe  saine  as  the  above. 

This  is  an  aperient  powder,  and  -may  be  given  with  adrantage  in  cosUve 
habits,  in  tbe  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water 
or  carbonic  acid  water,  before  breakfasL  W. 

PULVIS  SCAMMONII  COMPOSITUS.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Compound  Powder  of  Scammony. 

"  Take  of  Scammony,  hard  Eztract  of  Jalap,  each,  two  ounces }  Ginger 
half  an  ounce.  Rub  them  separateiy  to  a  Tery  fine  powder;  and  then  mix 
them."  Lond.,  Dub. 

"  Take  of  Scammony,  and  Bitartrate  of  Potash,  equal  parts.  Tritarate 
them  together  to  a  very  fine  powder."  Ed. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  compound  of  the  Edinborgh  Collège  is 
essentially  différent  from  that  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Collèges  ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  either  of  them  is  an  eligible  préparation.  The  cream  of  tartar 
in  the  former  can  serve  little  other  purpose  than  to  assist  in  the  pulverization 
of  the  scammony,  which  does  not  require  any  peculiar  care  in  this  respect. 
In  the  latter,  though  the  ginger  may  tend  to  correct  the  griping  property  of 
the  purgative  ingrédients,  the  extract  of  jalap  too  closely  resembles  the  scam- 
mony in  its  mode  of  opération  to  exert  any  important  modifying  influence 
upon  it.  The  dose  of  the  London  powder  is  from  ten  to  twen'ly  grains, 
of  that  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains.  W. 

PULVIS  TRAGAC ANTH^  COMPOSITUS.  Lond.,  Ed.  Com- 
pound Powder  of  Tragacanth. 

"  Take  of  Tragacanth,  in  powder,  Gum  Arabie  in  powder,  Starch,  etMsh, 
an  ounce  and  a  naïfs  Sugar  [refined]  three  ounces.  Rub  the  Starch  and 
Sugar  together  to  powder,  then  add  the  Tragacanth  and  Gum  Arabie,  and 
mix  them  ail."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  process  corresponde  with  tbe  above. 

This  is  applicable  to  the  gênerai  purposes  of  the  demnlcents  ;  but  is  chiefly 
«mployed  in  Great  Britain  %8  a  vehicle  for  heavy  insoluble  powders.  The 
dose  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm,  mixed  with  water  or  other  mild 
liquid.  W. 
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QUINIA. 
Préparations  of  Quinia. 

QUINIiESULPHAS.  KS",  Qoikje  Disulphas.  Zonrf.  Qpihje 
SuLPHAS.  ^</.    Quinine  SuLFHAs.  Z)uâ.    Sulphate  of  Quinia. 

"Take  of  Yellow  Bark,  in  coarse  powder,/our  pounds;  Muriatic  Acid 
thretjhttdoimcet;  Lime,  in  powder.yîre  ounca  ;  Waier  Jive  gallons  ;  Snl- 
phuric  Acid,  Âlcohol,  Animal  Charcoal.  each,  a  mfficient  quantity.  Boil 
the  Bark  in  one-third  of  the  Water  mixed  with  one-lhird  of  the  Muriatic  Acid. 
and  strain  through  linen.  Boil  the  residue  twice  successively  with  the  same 
qnantity  of  Water  and  Acid  as  before,  and  strain.  Mix  the  décoctions,  and, 
while  the  liquor  is  hot,  gradually  add  the  Lime,  previously  mixed  with  Iwo 
pints  of  water,  stirring,  conslantly,  until  the  quinia  is  completely  precipitated. 
Wash  the  precipitate  with  distilled  water,  and,  having  pressed  and  dried  it, 
digest  it  in  boiling  Alcohol.  Pour  off  the  liquor  and  repeat  the  digestion 
several  times,  until  the  Alcohol  is  no  longer  rendered  bitter.  Mix  the  liquors, 
and  distil  off  the  Alcohol,  until  a  brown  viscid  mass  remains.  Upon  this 
substance,  removed  from  the  vessel,  pour  about  halfa  gallon  of  Distilled  Water, 
and,  having  heated  the  mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  add  as  murh  Sulphurie 
Acid  as  may  be  necessary  tn  dissolve  the  impure  alkali.  Then  add  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  Animal  Charcoal,  boil  for  two  minutes,  filter  the  liquor  while 
hot,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Should  the  liquor,  before  filtration,  be 
entirely  neutral,  acidulate  it  very  slighlly  with  Sulphurie  Acid  ;  should  it. 
on  the  contrary,  change  the  colour  of  litmus  paper  to  a  bright  red,  add  more 
Animal  Charcoal.  Separate  the  crystals  from  the  liquor,  dissolve  them  in 
boiling  water  alightly  acidiilated  with  Sulphurie  Acid,  add  a  little  Animal  Char- 
coal, filter,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Wrap  the  crystals  in  bibulous  paper, 
and  dry  them  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  mother-waters  may  be  made  to  yield 
an  additional  quantity  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia  by  precipitating  the  Quinia  with 
Solution  of  Ammonia,  and  treating  the  precipitated  alkali  with  Water,  Sul- 
phurie Acid, and  Animal  Charcoal,  as  before."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  exhausts  yellow  bark  by  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phurie acid,  throws  down  the  acid  by  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  washes  the 
precipitate  with  distilled  water,  boils  down  the  liquors  to  a  fourth  part,  fîlters, 
adds  water  of  ammonia  in  order  to  décompose  the  kinate  of  quinia,  washes 
the  precipitated  qninia  till  the  water  ceases  to  be  rendered  alkaline,  saturâtes 
the  residue  with  diluted  sulphurie  acid,  digests  with  animal  charcoal,  filters, 
and  finally,  having  thoroughly  washed  ihe  charcoal,  cautiously  évaporâtes  the 
liquor  so  that  it  may  crystallize.  This  process,  however,  has  not  been  fonnd 
to  answer  well  in  practice.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  hère  that  the 
London  Collège,  thongh  it  thus  gives  a  process  for  the  préparation  of  sulphate 
of  quinia,  places  the  alkali  itself,  under  the  name  of  (^uina,  in  its  Catalogue 
of  the  Materia  Medica. 

"  Take  of  Yellow  Bark,  in  coarse  powder,  ont  pound;  Carbonate  of  Soda 
eight  ouneesf  Sulphurie  Acid  halfaftuidoitnce;  Purified  Animal  Charcoal 
ttoo  draehm»,  Boil  the  bark  for  an  hour  in  four  pints  [Impérial  measnre^  of 
water,  in  which  half  ihe  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  dissolved  ;  strain  and  ex- 
press strongly  through  linen  or  calico  ;  moisten  the  residuum  with  water  and 
express  again  ;  and  repeat  this  twice.  Boil  the  residuum  for  half  an  hour  with 
four  pints  of  water  and  half  the  Sulphurie  Acid;  strain,  express  strongly, 
moisten  with  water,  and  express  again.  Boil  the  residuum  with  three  pints 
of  water  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  Acid  ;  strain  and  squeese  a&before.    Boil 
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«gain  the  residaam  with  the  same  qnantity  of  water  and  Âcid,  strain  and 
squeeze  as  formerly.  Concentrate  the  «baie  acid  liquidii  to  about  a  pint;  let 
the  product  cool;  filter  it,and  dissolve  in  it  the  remaiader  of  the  Carbonate  of 
Soda.  Collect  the  impure  quinia  on  a  cloth,  wash  it  slighily,  and  squeeze  ont 
the  liqnor  with  the  hand.  Break  down  the  moist  precipitate  in  a  pint  of  dis- 
tilled  water,  add  one  fiuidscruple  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  beat  it  to  212°,  and  stir 
occasionally.  Should  any  precipitate  retain  its  gray  colour,  and  the  liquid  be 
neutral,  add  Sulphnric  Acid  drop  by  drop,  stirring  constantly,  tiil  the  gray 
colour  disappears.  Should  the  liquid  redden  litmus,  neutralize  it  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda.  Should  crystals  form  ou  the  surface,  add  boiling  distilled 
vater  to  dissolve  them.  Filter  ihrough  paper,  preserving  the  funnei  bot  ;  set 
the  liquid  aside  to  crystallize  ;  collect  and  squeeze  the  crystals  ;  dissolve  them 
in  a  pint  of  distUled  water  healed  to  212°;  digest  the  solution  for  fifteen 
minutes  with  the  Animal  Charcoal  ;  filter  and  crystallise  as  before.  Dry  the 
cnrstals  with  a  beat  not  ezceeding  140°.  The  mother  liquors  of  each  crys- 
taflization  will  yield  a  little  more  sait  by  concentration  and  cooling."  £d.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  Impérial  measure  is  employed  in  the  above  process. 

The  DubHn  Collège  exhausls  the  bark  by  digestion  with  water  acidulated 
with  sulphnric  acid,  adds  to  the  liquorsufficientlime  to  saturate  the  acid,  dries 
the  precipitate  on  blotting  paper,  digests  it  with  reclided  spirit,  filters,  distils 
to  dryness,  adds  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  the  residuum  in  slight  excess,  and 
âaaily  crystallizes  by  concentration  and  cooling. 

The  présent  U.  S.  process,  which  u  essentially  that  of  the  French  Codez, 
difiers  from  the  one  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1830,  in  the  use  of  muri- 
atic  instead  of  sulphuric  acid  for  acidulating  the  water  first  employed,  and 
in  the  greater  minuteness  of  the  détails.  Botb  this  and  the  French  Codez 
process,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Dublin  Collège,  are  modifications  of  the  plan 
originally  proposed  by  M.  Henry,  Jun.,  of  Paris,  for  which  he  received  a 
prize  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  which  bas  been  almost 
oniversally  employed  where  alcphol  is  not  too  expensive.  Henry's  process, 
with  ail  its  détails,  may  be  fonnd  in  previous  éditions  of  this  work.  An  ezplana- 
tion  of  the  several  directions  given  in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia  will  be  usefnl 
to  the  stndent,  by  enabling  him  to  comprehend  each  step  of  the  process. 

The  yellow  bark  (Calisaya,  or  royal  yellow)  is  the  variety  selected,  because 
this  eontains  quinia  in  the  largest  proportion,  and  most  free  from  admizture 
with  cinchonia.  The  alkali  ezists  in  the  bark  combined  with  kinic  acid,  and 
probably  also  with  one  or  more  of  the  colouring  principles,  as  suggested  by 
M.  Henry.  As  in  this  latter  state  it  is  of  difficalt  solubility,  if  it  be  not 
insoluble  in  water,  the  whole  of  the  quinia  cannotbe  extracted  from  the  bark 
by  means  of  that  liquid  alone.  Berzelius,  however,  attributes  the  difficulty 
of  exhausting  the  bark  to  the  circumstance,  that  water  couverts  the  native 
neutral  kinates  into  soluble  superkinates  which  are  dissolved,  and  insoluble 
subkinates  which  remain.  By  adding  muriatic  or  sulphnric  acid  to  the 
water  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  in  ezcess  in  relation  to  the  quinia,  the 
whole  of  the  alkali  combines  with  the  acid  to  form  a  very  soluble  muriale 
or  snlphate,  in  which  state  it  ezists,  together  with  varions  impnrities,  in 
the  decocuons  procured  by  the  first  steps  of  the  process.  By  the  addition 
of  lime  to  the  filtered  and  mixed  décoctions,  the  sait  of  quinia  is  décora- 
posed,  giving  up  its  acid  to  the  lime,  wbile  the  quinia  is  liberated,  and  being 
insoluble  in  water,  is  precipitated — the  water  retaining  most  of  the  impuri- 
ties.  If  sulphuric  acid  was  employed  in  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess, snlphate  of  lime  is  deposiied  along  with  the  quinia;  but  if  muriatio 
acid  was  employed,  the  resulting  chloride  of  calcium  is  retained  in  solution; 
and  a  reason  'u  tbus  afibrded  for  the  préférence  of  the  latter  acid.    But,  ia 
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eitber  esse,  the  excess  of  lime,  and  a  componnd  formed  of  tfac  lime  aad  coloa^ 
ing  maiier,  which  is  insoluble  both  in  water  and  idcohol,  are  thrown  don 
with  the  alkali.  Tiie  precipiiate  having  been  washed  in  order  to  remoTe  frem 
it  everj  thing  soluble  in  water,  the  next  step  is  to  separate  the  qainia  ft«a 
the  insoluble  impurities.  This  ia  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  former,  and  leaves  most  of  the  latter  behiad.  The  whcde  of  th« 
alkali  having  beea  abstracted,  the  alcoliolio  solution  of  quinia  is  tbeneooetn- 
trated  so  as  to  afibrda  brown  viscid  mass,  which  is  impure  quinia.  PortioM 
of  this  may  be  reserved,  if  thought  advisable,  for  the  préparation  of  otbei 
salts  of  quinia.  The  mass  is  treated  with  boiling  distiÙed  water  acidniaied 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  a  disulphate  (the  officinal  salptiate)  wiih  ifae 
qninia,  and,  being  somewhat  in  excess,  enables  the  sait  to  be  readily  dissolved. 
The  animal  charcoal  now  added  should  be  the  unpurified  bone^lack,  the  car- 
bonate  of  lime  contained  in  which  neutralises  a  portion  of  the  sulphorie  add, 
and  thus  facilitâtes  the  crjrstallization  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  when  the  aolo' 
tion  cools.  Should  the  quantity  of  the  bone-black  added  be  suffieient  to  rendrr 
the  solution  quite  neutral,  so  as  in  no  degree  to  afiiect  litmus  paper,  as  madi 
sulphuric  acid  should  be  added  as  will  give  the  paper  a  sligbtly  vinous  liot; 
for  otherwise  tlie  crystallization  may  commence  before  the  liquor  is  compleidy 
filtered.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bone-black  bas  been  déficient,  and  the  solu- 
tion colours  litmus  paper  cherry-red,  more  of  that  substance  is  to  be  added. 
This,  however,  is  merely  an  incidental  advantage  of  the  animal  charcoal;  it* 
cfaief  use  being  to  decolorize  the  liquid.  The  second  crystallization  is  neees- 
sary  to  oblain  the  sait  of  quinia  free  from  eoloor;  and  sometimes,  it  canoot 
be  rendered  perfectly  white  without  a  third.  It  is  essential  that  the  beat 
employed  in  dryiag  the  crystals  shonld  be  genUe,  in  order  to  pterent  their 
efflorescenee.  The  small  quantity  of  cinchonia  eontained  iiuCalisaya  bark  ii 
extracted  in  this  process  along  with  the  quinia,  bat,  as  the  sulphate  of  the  rormer 
alkali  is  more  soluble  than  tlut  of  the  latter,  it  reraains  in  the  mother  liquors. 

According  to  M.  CalTcrt,  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  quinia  obtained 
from  bark  is  never  certain  when  muriatte  acid  is  employed  as  the  soivent,  and 
lime  as  the  précipitant  ;  for  quinia  is  diseoWed  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  by  lime-water;  and  a  portion  therefore  remains  in  the  liqoid 
unprecipitated,  which  is  greater  when  the  lime  employed  is  in  exoeas.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  by  experiment  that  quinia  is  not  dissolved  by  a  s(^nti<)n  of 
soda,  and  in  scareely  appréciable  proportion  by  chloride  of  sodinm,  be  pro- 
poses to  substitule  this  idkali  for  the  lime  ;  first  neutraliziog  the  excess  of  add 
by  the  carbonate,  and  then  precipttating  the  qainia  by  caustie  soda.  (Jeurn. 
de  Plutrm.  et  de  Chitn.,  8e  Sir.,  ii.  888.) 

The  Edinburgh  process  was  contrived  so  as  to  svoid  the  ose  of  aleofaid, 
which  is  so  costly  in  Great  Britain  as  materially  to  afleot  the  economy  of 
the  opération.  The  object  of  the  first  boiling  with  water  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  is  to  get  rid  of  Ifae  eolouring  principles,  resin,  and  kinic  acid,  while  tbs 
quinia  is  left  behind.  The  residoum  is  next  exhaasted  by  means  of  witer 
aeidulated  with  snlphnrie  acid,  which  afibrds  an  impure  solution  of  salphats 
of  quinia.  This,  afier  being  soffieientiy  conoentrated,  is  deooraposed  by  ea- 
bonate  of  soda,  which  seizes  the  acid  and  précipitâtes  the  qainia  with  some 
eolouring  matter.  The  remaining  steps  of  the  opération  are  similar  to  thoss 
of  the  U.  S.  process,  except  that  animal  charcoal  is  employed  only  previoo* 
to  the  last  crystallization  ;  and  the  advantage  incidentally  obtained  from  it,  of 
nenuralizing  the  acid  when  in  exœss,  is  gained  in  the  Édinbargh  process  by 
the  use  of  cartionate  of  soda.  Both  Pereira  and  Christison  speak  faros^ 
ably  of  this  process  ;  but  it  is  scareely  probable  that  it  wiU  supersede  ibs 
fermer  where  alcohol  can  be  had  cheaply. 
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According  to  the  Frencfa  Codez,  100&  parts  of  yellow  baA  onght  to  yield 
from  28  to  30  parts  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  when  treated  by  the  process  first 
described.  But  this  amount  is  not  oflen  reached^  We  hâve  b^D  informed 
by  Mr.  John  Farr,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  largely  conceroed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphate  of  quinia,  that  the  Calisaya  bark  employed  by  him  yields 
an  average  product  of  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  sait  ;  and  a  manafactarer  in 
Londoa  told  Dr.  Christison,  that  the  extrêmes  which  he  obtsined  from  différ- 
ent spécimens  of  bark  «ère  one  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  varieties  of  Peruvian 
bark  by  the  abore  processes  ;  but  should  any  other  than  the  Calisaya  bark  be 
employed,  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  cinchonia  wili  necessarily  resuit 
from  the  opération,  and  being  much  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate  of  quinia, 
will  remain  dissoived  in  the  residuary  liquor  from  which  the  iatter  wilt  hâve 
crystallized.  To  obtain  the  cmchonia  separate,  the  following  method,  on- 
ginally  suggested  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  may  be  employed.  Magnesia, 
lime,  or  a  solution  of  potassa  as  employed  by  M.  Callaud,  is  added  to  the 
mother  waters  in  excess.  The  cinchonia  is  precipitated  together  with  a 
portion  of  quinia  which  haa  remained  in  the  solution,  and  with  the  excess 
of  magnesia  or  lime,  if  one  of  thèse  earths  bas  been  employed.  The  pre- 
eipitate  is  coUected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  water,  then  dried,  and 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  vegetable  alkalies.  The 
aleoholic  solution  is  filtered  while  hot,  and  the  residue  afterwards  treated  in 
the  same  manner  with  successive  portions  of  alcohol,  till  it  is  quite  ez- 
hausted.  The  solutions  having  been  mized  together,  are  now  concentrated 
by  the  distillation  of  the  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  they  deposit 
cinchonia  in  the  crystalline  state.  Successive  evaporations  and  réfrigéra- 
tions afford  new  crops  of  crystals,  and  the  process  should  be  eontinued  tiil 
no  more  eau  be  obtained.  The  cinchonia  tbns  procured,  if  impure,  should 
be  reconverted  into  a  sulphate  and  treated  as  before,  animal  charcoal  beiog 
employed  to  free  it  from  colour.  The  quinia  which  remains  in  the  motheir 
liquors,  as  it  wili  not  crystallize,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness,  or  may  be  converted  into  the  crystallizable  sulphate  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid.  To  obtain  the  ndplmte  of  cinchonia,  miz  the  alkali 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  beat  the  mixture,  and  add  gradually  diiute 
sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to  saturate  it  ;  then  boil  with  animal  charcoal  pre- 
viously  washed  with  muriattc  aeid,  and  filter  the  liquor  while  hot.  Upon 
cooling  it  will  deposit  cvystals  of  the  sulphate,  and,  by  repeated  evaporation 
and  erystallization,  will  yield  ail  the  sait  whieh  it  holds  in  solution. 

Properties.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  in  fine,  silky,  slightly  flexible,  needle- 
flhaped  crystals,  interlaced  among  eaeh  other,  or  grouped  in  small  star-like 
tnfts.  Ils  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  resembling  that  of  the  yellow  bark.  It 
effloresces  slightly  on  exposnie  to  the  air,  and,  at  a  moderato  beat,  loses  ils 
crystalline  form  in  conséquence  of  the  escape  of  its  water  of  crystallizatioii. 
At  a  température  of  312°  it  becomes  luminous,  especially  when  rubbed. 
At  about  240°  it  melts,  aesuraing  the  appearance  of  wax.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  reqnirii\g,  according  to  M.  Baup,  740  parts  at  54°  F. 
for  solution,  while  at  the  boiling  point  it  is  dissolved  in  thirty  parts  of  water, 
which  deposits  it  upon  cooling.  Its  cold  solution  is  opalescent.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  about  60  parts  of  eold  alcohol  of  0-835,  but  only  to  a  very  small  ex- 
tent  in  ether.  The  diluted  acids,  even  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids  in  excess, 
dissolve  it  with  great  facility.  With  an  additional  équivalent  of  sutphorie 
acid  it  forms  another  sulphate,  which  is  ranch  more  soluble  in  water  thad 
tfae  officinal  sait,  and  crystallizes  from  its  solution  with  much  greater  diffi- 
oolty.  This  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  strictly  neutral,  and  therefora 
95 
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entitled  to  the  nsme  of  aulphate  of  qninia;  while  tbe  officinal  sait  is  thon^t 
to  contain  two  équivalents  of  base  to  one  of  acid,  and  is  therefore  properly 
a  tubsulphaie  or  dinUphate  of  qttinia.  The  latter  name  has  been  adopted 
by  the  I^ondon  Collège.  In  the  U.S.,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaeo- 
pœias,  as  well  as  in  the  French  Codex,  the  name  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  ori- 
ginally  g^iven  to  the  officinal  sait,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  nentral, 
is  still  applied  to  it.  Hence  has  arisen  a  confusion  of  nomenclature  which 
must  be  embarrassing  to  the  student.  It  is  the  proper  sulphate,  formerly 
called  gttpersulphate,  which  remains  in  the  mother  waters  when  an  excess  of 
acid  is  added  in  the  process  for  procuring  the  sulphate  of  qninia.  According 
to  M.  Baup,  il  is  soluble  in  1 1  parts  of  water  at  54°  F.,  and  in  its  own 
water  of  crystallization  at  tbe  boiling  point.  It  is  very  soluble  in  diloted, 
and  somewhat  less  so  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to 
a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  the  ordiiiary  sulphate,  as  niuch  sulphuric 
acid  as  aiready  exists  in  the  sait,  and  then  evaporating  the  solution. 

Composition.  The  officinal  sulphate  of  quinia,  the  disulphate  of  chemists. 
is  the  only  one  used  in  medicine,  and  to  this  we  hâve  allusion  in  the  présent 
work  whenever  the  sulphate  of  quinia  is  mentioned  without  any  distin- 
guishing  epithet.  In  the  crystalline  form  it  is  stated  to  consist  of  one  équi- 
valent of  sulphuric  acid  40- 1,  two  equiv.  of  quinia  324,  and  eight  equiv.  of 
water  72=436-1.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  or  to  a  beat  of  212°,  it  effloresces, 
losing  one-balf  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  (according  to  Sonbeiran,  six 
équivalents,)  and  at  240°  it  loses  one-half  of  the  remainder,  retaining  two 
équivalents  or  about  4  per  cent,  of  water,  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived 
without  undergoing  décomposition.  (PhiUips.) 

Incompalibïes  and  tettt.  Sulphate  of  quinia  is  decomposed  by  the  alka- 
lies,  their  carbonates,  and  the  alkaline  earlhs.  In  solution,  it  affords  whiie 
précipitâtes  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  which  are  partly  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  alkali.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  vegetable  astringent  infusions, 
the  tannic  acid  of  which  forros  a  white  insoluble  compound  with  quinia. 
The  soluble  salis  of  lead  and  of  baryta  occasion  précipitâtes  ;  and  ihat  pro- 
duced  by  the  salta  of  baryta  is  insoluble  in  the  acids.  Â  freshly  prepared 
solution  of  chlorine,  added  to  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  fol- 
lowed  by  the  addition  of  water  of  ammonia,  occasions  an  emerald-green 
culoar,  and,  in  certain  proportions,  the  déposition  of  a  green  precipitate. 

AduUeralion».  The  high  price  of  sulphate  of  quinia  has  led  to  Tarions 
atteinpts  at  adultération.  Sulphate  of  lime,  and  oth«x  alkaline  or  earthy 
salts,  gum,  sugar,  mannite,  starch,  stearin  or  margarin,  caflèin,  salicin,  and 
sulphate  of  cinchonia,  are  among  the  substances  which  are  said  to  hâve  been 
fraudnIentJy  added.  By  attending  to  the  degree  of  solubility  of  the  sul- 
phate in  différent  menstrua,  and  to  its  chemical  relations  with  other  sub- 
stances aiready  described,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  detecting  thèse 
adultérations.  The  présence  of  any  minerai  substance  nol  readily  volati- 
lizable,  may  be  at  once  asccrtained  by  exposing  the  sait  to  a  red  beat,  which 
will  completely  dissipate  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  leaving  the  minerai  bebind. 
A  volatile  ammoniacal  sait  may  be  detected  by  the  smell  of  ammonia  emilted 
upon  Ihe  addition  of  potassa.  Gum  and  starch  are  left  behind  by  alcohol, 
and  falty  matters  by  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Sugar  and  man- 
nite cause  a  solution  of  the  sait  in  acidulated  water  to  bave  a  sweet  taste  after 
the  précipitation  of  the  quinia  by  an  alkaline  carbonate.  Salicin  imparts  the 
properly  of  becoming  red  upon  the  contact  of  sulphuric  acid.  Cafiein  alters 
the  degree  of  solubility  in  différent  menstrua.  According  to  M.  Calvert,  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  cold  water  gives,  wilh  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  a  precipitate  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  latter;  while  a  8<4u- 
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tkm  of  Ruiphale  of  einchonia  of  the  same  strength,  treated  in  the  saine  manner, 
gives  a  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  a  great  excess  of  the  reagent.  The 
aame  efiect  is  prodaced  with  lime-water,  and  solution  of  ammonia  ;  and  solu- 
tion'ofchloride  of  calcium,  while  it  furnishes  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
solphate  of  cinc'honia,  yields  none  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia. 
Thèse  tests  may,  therefore,  be  employed  to  detect  the  admixture  of  the* 
former  with  the  latter  sait.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e  Sér.,  ii.  394.)  The 
Edinbnrgh  Collège  gives  the  foUowing  mode  of  testing  the  puriiy  of  sul- 
phate  of  quinia.  "  A  solution  of  ten  grains  in  a  fluidounce  of  distilled 
water  and  two  or  three  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  if  decomposed  by  a  solution 
of  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  two  waters  Qtwice  its  weight  of 
water3.  and  heatednill  the  precipitate  shrinks  and  fuses,  yields  on  cooling  a 
solid  mass,  which  when  dry  weigbs  7*4  grains,  and  in  powder  dissolves 
entirely  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid." 

Medicci  Properties  and  Uses.  Sulphate  of  quinia  produces  upon  the 
System,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  by  observation,  the  same  efiects' 
with  Peruvian  bark,  without  being  so  apt  to  nauseate  and  oppreas  the  sto- 
mach.  (See  Cinchona.)  Its  effects  upon  the  brain  are  even  more  striking 
than  those  of  cinchona,  probably  because  it  is  given  in  larger  proportional 
doses.  Even  in  the  ordinary  therapeuiical  doses,  il  often  produces  consi- 
dérable cérébral  disturbance,  evinced  by  a  feeling  of  tightness  or  distension 
in  the  head,  ringing,  buzzing,  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  hardness  of  hearing, 
Ace.  Some  individuals  are  much  more  liable  to  thèse  effects  than  others, 
and  in  some  even  small  doâes  produce  them.  A  certain  degree  of  this  ob- 
servable action  on  the  brain  is  rather  désirable  than  otherwise,  as  the  évi- 
dence that  the  medicine  is  affecting  the  System.  In  véry  large  quantities, 
as  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  or  more,  besides  the  phenomena  mentioned, 
it  bas  been  observed  to  occasion  severe  headache,  vertigo,  deafness,  dimi- 
nution or  loss  of  sight,  dilated  and  immovable  pupil,  loss  of  speech,  gêne- 
rai tremblings,  intoxication  or  delirium,  coma,  and  great  prostration.  In 
some  instances  the  puise  has  been  remarkably  diminished  in  freqnency,  down 
to  fifty  or  even  a  smaller  number  of  beats  in  the  minute.  In  an  instance 
recorded  by  Giacomini,  in  which  a  man  took  by  mistake  about  three  drachms, 
the  patient  became  insensible,  and  some  hours  afierwards  was  found  by  the 
physician  in  astate  of  gênerai  prostration,  from  which  he  recovered  under  the 
use  of  laudanum  and  aromatic  waters.  (Annuaire  de  Thérapetitique  for  1843, 
p.  170.)  Besides  its  effects  on  the  brain,  sulphate  of  quinia  sometimes  also 
occasions  great  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  marked  by  oppression  at 
stomach,  nausea,  abdominal  pains,  vomiting,  and  purging.  In  gênerai  thèse 
efiects  of  excessive  doses  gradually  pass  off,  aUhough  partial  deafness  often 
continues  for  several  days,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  It  is  even  said  that 
permanent  deafness  has  resulted.  AVe  hâve  seen  no  well-authenticated  case 
of  death  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  health.  Given 
largely  in  diseased  states  it  has  been  the  obvions  cause  of  fatal  results,  not 
Bo  much  however  by  its  peculiar  action,  as  by  co-operating  with  the  disease 
in  establishing  intense  local  irritation  or  inflammation.  Though  capable, 
therefore,  of  doing  much  mischief  if  improperly  used,  sulphate  of  quinia  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  among  the  poisons. 

From  its  occasional  efiect  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  puise  and 
the  gênerai  strength,  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  essentially  sédative  in  large 
doses.  Such  an  opinion,  unless  well  founded,  might  lead  to  hazardous 
practice;  and  the  observations  hitherto  reported  are  not  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  In  most  instances  in  which  the  eiTect  was  ob- 
served the  patient  was  in  a  morbid  state,  sometimes  labouring  under  malig- 
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nant  diseaset  ;  and  in  aoeh  cases  it  ia  well  known  that  powerfol  stimaUnta 
often  hare  the  effect  oT  diminishing  the  frequencf  of  the  pnlae.  In  the  caae 
obaerved  by  Giacomini,  the  patient  waa  not  seen  nnlil  some  hours  arter  taking 
the  sulphate,  and  might  hâve  been  in  the  condition  of  aniveraal  prostration 
whieh  follows  ail  excessive  excilement  In  Ihe  preaent  state  of  our  know- 
ledge  upon  the  aubjeet,  it  is  safeat  to  consider  the  sulphate  of  qninia  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  excitant,  in  whatever  dose  it  may  be  taken. 

Sniphate  of  quinia  may  be  sabstituted  for  cinchona  in  ail  diseases  to  which 
the  latter  is  applicable  ;  and,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents,  it  bas  proved  so 
efficacioos  as  to  hâve  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  bark.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  this  remedy,  not  only  that  it  is  more  easily  administered  in 
large  doses,  and  more  readily  retained  by  the  stomach,  but  that  in  cases 
which  require  an  impression  to  be  made  through  the  rectum  or  the  skin,  it  is 
much  more  eflTectiial,  because,  from  the  smallness  of  its  bulk,  it  is  mon 
readily  retained  in  the  former  caae,  and  more  speedily  absorbed  in  the  latter. 
Still  we  cannot  be  certain  that  there  are  not  other  active  prineiples  in  bark 
besides  the  quinia  and  cinchonia,  the  latter  of  whieh  possesses  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  former  ;  nor  that  the  mode  of  combination  in  which 
thèse  prineiples  exist,  may  not  so  modify  their  action  aa  to  render  them  more 
eflectHal  in  certain  forma  of  disease.  The  question  can  be  solved  only  by 
careful  and  long-continued  observation.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  resort  to 
the  bark  if  the  aalphate  of  quinia  should  not  answer  the  ends  in  view  ;  and 
instances  hâve  occurred,  under  our  own  notice,  in  which  it  has  proved  sue- 
cessful  in  iniermittents  after  the  aalt  has  failed. 

Sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  given  in  piil  or  solution,  or  suapended  in  water 
by  the  intervention  of  syrup  and  mucilage.  The  form  of  pill  is  usually  pre- 
ferred.  (See  PihJx  Quiniœ  Stdphatù.)  The  solution  may  be  readily 
effected  by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid  of  almost  any  kind  to  the  water.  Eight 
grains  of  the  sulphate  will  dissolve  in  a  fluidounce  of  water,  acidulaled  with 
about  twelve  minims  of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  aromatic  aulphuric  acid 
of  the  Pharmacopœias  ;  and  this  is  the  most  eligible  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
medicine  in  the  liquid  form.  The  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  sulphate 
of  morphia  or  of  laudanum  will  often  be  found  advantageous,  when  the  sto- 
mach is  disposed  to  be  sickened,  or  the  bowels  to  be  disiorbed  by  the  quinia. 

Twelve  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  qninia  are  équivalent  to  about  an  oonee 
of  good  bark.  The  dose  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  circamstances 
of  the  patient  and  the  object  to  be  accompliahed.  As  a  tonic  simply,  a  grain 
may  be  given  three  or  four  timea  a  day,  or  more  frequently  in  ar.ute  cases. 
In  intermittents,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  grains  should  be  given  between 
the  paroxysme,  divided  into  smaller  or  larger  doses  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  stomach,  or  the  length  of  the  intermission.  From  one  to  four  grains 
may  be  given  at  once,  and  some  even  advise  the  whole  amount.  In  malig* 
nant  intermittents  and  rémittents,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  thirty 
graina  or  even  a  drachm  between  the  paroxyams.  M.  Maillot  gave  one 
hnndred  and  twenty-eight  grains,  in  the  courae  of  a  few  houra,  in  a  case  of 
malignant  fever  occurring  in  Northern  Africa,  with  the  happiest  résulta. 
{Belt,  in  Stoke$  and  BdFt  Lteture»  on  Theory  and  Praetiee,  ^c.)  The 
caution,  however,  is  necessary,  not  to  employ  this  heroic  praetiee  igainst 
easily  conquerable  diseaaes.  ,Very  large  doses  of  the  sulphate  hâve  recently 
been  given  inacute  rheomatiém,  and  with  great  aeserted  success;  botatleast 
one  fatal  case  from  inflammation  of  the  brain  should  lead  to  some  hésitation 
in  this  employment  of  the  remedy.  When  Ihe  stomach  will  not  retain  the 
medicine,  it  may  be  administered  with  nearly  aa  nroeh  efficaey  by  enems; 
from  six  to  twelve  graina,  with  two  fluidouneea  of  liquid  atareh,  and  froB 
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twenty  to  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  being  tnjected  into  the  rectum,  in  ordi- 
naiy  case»,  every  six  hours.  Should  circumsiances  render  this  mode  of 
application  impracticabie,  an  equal  quantily,  diluted  with  arrow  root  or  other 
mild  powder,  may  be  sprinkled,  at  the  same  intervais,  upon  a  blistered  sur- 
face denuded  of  the  cuticle.  The  epigastrium,  or  the  inside  of  the  thighs 
and  arms,  would  be  the  proper  place  for  the  blister.  The  sulphate  lias  also 
been  employed  by  friction  in  the  form  of  ointment,  in  cases  of  malignant 
intermittent.  The  ointment  should  be  made  by  incorporating  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  sait  with  lard,  and  should  be  applied  to  the  inside 
of  the  thighs  and  arms. 
Off.  Prep.    Pilule  Quinite  Sulphatis,  V.  S.  W. 

SODA. 
Préparations  of  Soda. 

SODiE  CARBONAS  EXSICCATUS.  U.  S.  Sodj!  Cabbonas 
ExsiccATA.  Lond.  Sod£  Cabbonas  Siccatum.  Ed.,  Dub.  Dried 
Carbonate  of  Soda. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  a  convenient  quantily.  Expose  it  to  beat, 
in  a  dean  iron  vessel,  uniil  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  stirring  constantly  with  ao 
iron  spatula  ;  then  rub  it  into  powder."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  a  potind  of  the  sait,  exposes  it  to  beat  in  a 
proper  Tessel,  until  it  is  dried,  and,  having  subjected  it  to  a  red  beat,  rubs  it 
to  powdçr.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  beats  any  convenient  quantity  in  a 
shallow  vessel  till  it  is  dry,  then  urges  it  with  a  red  beat  in  a  crucible,  and 
reduces  it  to  powder  when  cold. 

"  Liquefy  the  crystals  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  a  silver  crucible  over  the 
fire.  Then,  having  increased  the  beat,  stir  the  liquefied  sait,  until,  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water,  it  becomes  diy.  Reduce  the  residual  sait  to  fine 
powder,  and  keep  it  in  close  vessels."  Dub. 

Carbonate  of  soda  contains  ten  équivalents  of  water  of  crystallization,  and 
when  heaied,  readily  undergoes  the  watery  fusion.  Upon  continuing  the 
heat,  tbe  water  is  dried  off,  and  a  wbite  porous  mass  remains,  which  is  easily 
reduced  to  powder.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges  expose  the  dry 
mass  to  a  red  heat  before  powdering  it.  Dried  carbonate  of  soda  is  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  and  différa  in  no  respect  from  the  carbonate,  except 
in  being  devoid  of  water  of  crystallization.  (See  Sodœ  Carbonaa.) 

Médical  Propertie*  and  Use».  This  préparation  was  introduced  into 
regular  practice  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  extoUed  its 
virtues  in  calculons  complainte.  It  is  applicable  to  the  cure  of  such  affec- 
tions only  when  dépendent  on  a  morbid  sécrétion  of  uric  acid.  Its  advanlage 
over  the  common  carbonate  is  ihat  it  admits  of  being  made  up  into  pills,  in 
conséquence  of  being  in  the  dried  state.  As  the  water  nf  crystallization 
forma  more  than  half  of  the  carbonate,  the  dose  of  the  dried  sait  must  be 
reduced  in  proportion.  From  five  to  fifteen  grains  may  be  given  three  times 
aday  in  the  form  of  pill,  prepared  with  soap  and  aromatics.  The  gênerai 
médical  properties  of  this  sait  bave  been  given  under  another  head.  (See 
Soda  Carbonas.) 

Of.  Prep.   Sods  Bicarbonas,  £d.  B. 
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SODM  CARBONATIS  AQUA.  Dub.  Water  of  Carbonate  of 
Soda. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  any  quantity.  Dissolve  it  in  Dislilled 
Waler  se  as  to  form  a  solution  of  llie  spécifie  gravity  1-024.  A  solution  of 
ihis  density  is  obtained  by  dissoiring  an  ounce  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  a 
pint  of  Distiiled  Water."  Dub. 

This  préparation  fumishes  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  of  determinale 
strength,  each  fluidouoce  of  which  contains  half  a  drachra  of  the  sait.  It 
is  convenient  for  prescribing  the  alkali  in  solution,  and  forming  eiferTescing 
draughts,  each  fluidounce  being  saturated,  on  an  average,  by  half  a  fiuid- 
ounce  of  lemon  joice.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluidounces,  sutficiently 
diliited  witb  water,  and  given  two  or  three  times  a  day.  B. 

SOD.£  BICARBONAS.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  SoDiE  Sesqdicarbosas. 
Lond.     Bicarbonate  of  Soda.    Sesquicarbonate  of  Soda. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  in  cryslals,  a  convenient  quantity.  Break 
the  crystals  in  pièces,  and  put  them  into  a  wooden  box,  having  a  transverse 
partition  near  the  bottom  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  a  cover 
which  can  be  tighlly  fitted  on.  To  a  bottle  having  two  tubulures,  and  half 
fitled  with  water,  adapt  two  tubes,  one  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  gene- 
rating  carbonic  acid  and  terminating  under  the  water  in  the  bottle,  the  other 
commencing  at  the  tubulure  in  which  it  is  inserted,  and  entering  the  box  by 
an  opening  near  the  bottom,  beneath  the  partition.  Then  iute  ail  the  joints, 
and  cause  a  stream  of  Carbonic  Acid  to  pass  through  the  water  into  the  box 
uatil  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  is  fuUy  saturated.  Carbonic  Acid  is  obtained 
from  Marble  by  the  addition  of  dilute  Sulphuric  Acid."  U.  S. 

"  Fill  with  fragments  of  Marble  a  glass  jar,  open  at  the  bottom  and  tnbu- 
lated  at  the  top  ;  close  the  bottom  in  such  a  way  aa  to  keep  in  the  Marble 
without  preventing  the  free  passage  of  a  fluid  ;  connect  the  tubulaiure  closely 
by  a  bent  tube  and  corks  with  an  eropty  bottle,  ïnd  this  in  like  manner  with 
another  bottle,  filled  with  one  part  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  two  parts  of 
Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda  well  triturated  tngeiher;  and  let  the  tube  be  long 
enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Before  closing  the  last  cork  closely, 
immerse  the  jar  to  the  top  in  diloted  Muriatic  Acid,  contained  in  any  con- 
venient vessel  ;  when  the  whole  apparatus  is  thus  filled  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  secure  the  last  cork  tightly  ;  and  let  the  action  go  on  till  next  moming, 
or  till  the  gas  is  no  longer  absorbed  by  the  sait.  Remove  the  damp  sait 
which  is  formed,  and  dry  it,  either  in  the  air  without  beat,  or  at  a  tempéra- 
ture not  above  120"."  Ed. 

•'Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  seven  pound»;  Distiiled  Water  a  gallon 
QImperial  measnrel.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  the  Water,  and 
strain  ;  then  pass  Carbonic  Acid  into  the  solution  to  saturation,  that  the  sait 
may  subside.  Dry  this  with  a  gentle  heat,  after  it  has  been  wrapped  and 
preseed  in  a  linen  cloth."  Lond. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  two  parts;  Water  _/îoe  parts.  Dissolve, 
and  in  a  proper  apparatus,  expose  the  solution  to  a  stream  of  Carbonic  Acid 
gas,  evolved  during  the  solution  of  White  Marble  in  dilute  Muriatic  Acid, 
uotil  it  ceases  to  absorb  gas  ;  and  let  it  remain  at  rest  that  crystals  may  be 
formed.  Then,  with  a  heat  not  exceeding  120°,  evaporate  the  solution  that 
crystals.  may  again  be  formed,  which  are  to  be  mixed  with  those  first  ob- 
tained, dried,  and  preserved  in  a  close  vessel."  Dub. 

The  object  of  thèse  processes  is  to  combine  the  soda  with  an  additional 
équivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  whereby  it  becomes  converted  into  the  bicar- 
bonate. The  officinal  processes  are  différent,  and,  therefore,  require  a  sepa- 
rate  notice. 
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The  proeess  adopted  in  the  last  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  is  tbat  which  bat 
been  practised  for  many  years  in  ihe  United  State«,  and  which  was  deacribed 
in  1830,  by  Dr.  Franklin  R.  Smith,  in  the  first  volume  of  ihe  Journal  of  the 
Philadelphia  Collège  of  Pharmacy.  'l'his  process  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Smith 
by  Soubéiran,  wlio  characterizes  it  as  the  best  that  can  be  employed.  (^Nouv. 
Trtdié  de  Pharm.)  It  was  adopted  in  the  French  Codex  on  its  revision  of 
1637.  A  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  a  suitable  vessel,  coniaining 
the  crystalUzed  carbonate  placed  on  a  diaphragni,  pierced  with  numerous 
haieê.  As  the  bicarbonate  combines  with  m«ch  less  water  of  crystaliization 
than  is  contained  in  the  carbonate,  it  follows  that,  during  the  progress  of  the 
saturation  of  the  carbonate,  a  considérable  quantity  of  water  is  liberated. 
This  water  would  finally  dissolve  the  bicarbonate  formed,  were  it  not  for  tbe 
diephragm,  through  which  it  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  holding  in  solution  a 
part  of  the  carbonate.  When  the  saturation  is  compieted,  the  pièces  of 
crystals,  still  supported  on  the  diaphragm,  are  found  to  bave  retained  tbeir 
original  form,  but  to  bave  become  of  a  porous  texture. 

The  process  newiy  adopted  in  tbe  last  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  is  that 
of  Berzelius,  described  in  former  éditions  of  this  Dispensatory.  In  the  U.  S. 
process,  the  excess  of  water  over  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  bicarbonate, 
is  allowed  to  drain  off;  but  it  holds  a  certain  portion  of  carbonate  in  solution 
which  thus  escapes  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid.  To  avoid  this  resnit  it 
is  only  necessary  to  prépare  a  carbonate,  containing  just  snfficient  water  of 
crystaliization  to  accorontodate  the  bicarbonate  ;  and  the  process  recommended 
by  Berzelius  accomplishes  this  purpose.  Thus  the  sait  which  he  prépares 
to  be  submitted  to  the  carbonic  acid,  is  an  intimate  mixture,  in  fine  powder, 
of  four  parts  of  effloresced  carbonate,  with  one  of  the  crystallized  sait.  The 
proportion  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  Collège  is  différent;  namely,  two  parts 
of  tbe  dried  carbonate  to  one  of  tbe  crystallized  carbonate,  and  is  sach  as  to 
afford  a  slight  excess  of  water  over  tliat  reqiiired  to  constitute  the  bicarbonate. 
Hence  the  Edinburgh  process  furnishes  a  damp  sait,  which  is  dried  in  the 
air  witliont  beat,  or  at  a  température  not  exceeding  120°.  The  apparatus 
employed  by  the  Collège  for  generating  tbe  carbonic  acid  is  precisely  the 
self<regulating  réservoir  devised  by  Dr.  Hare  on  tbe  principle  of  Gay-Lussac's. 
The  empty  bottle,  placed  between  the  generating  apparatus  and  that  contain- 
ing the  sait,  is  intended  to  detain  any  impurity  which  may  be  carried  over 
with  the  stream  of  carbonic  acid. 

Artus  bas  given  a  process  for  obtaining  bicarbonate  of  soda,  similar  to  that 
of  Wshier  for  forming  the  corresponding  sait  of  potassa.  (See  page  1000.) 
In  this  process,  the  effloresced  monocarbonate,  mized  with  half  its  weight  of 
fresbiy  ignited  and  finely  powdered  charcoal,  is  saturated  by  a  stream  of  car- 
bonic acid,  derived  from  the  fermentation  of  sugar.  The  présence  of  the  char- 
coal greatly  promotes  the  absorption.  {Pharm.  Cent.  Blatt,  184^  p.  254.) 

Tbe  Lonaon  Collège  employa  the  old  process  of  dissolving  the  carbonate 
in  water  before  submitting  it  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid.  The  solution, 
when  saturated,  lets  ^11  the  sparingly  soluble  bicarbonate  in  minuta  crystals, 
which  are  pressed  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  beat.  In  this  pro- 
cess, the  mother  water  is  not  evaporated,  althongh  it  contains  a  considérable 
portion  of  bicarbonate.  The  reason  of  this  omission  is,  no  doubt,  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  applying  beat  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  décompose' the  sait.  The 
Dublin  process  is  similar  to  the  London.  The  points  of  différence  are  that 
a  weaker  alkaline  solution  is  employed,  and  that  tbe  mother  water  is  evapo- 
rated at  a  heat  not  exceeding  120°  for  the  production  of  a  second  crop  of 
crystals.  Both  thèse  processes  are  nnproductive,  and,  besides,  fumish  an 
imperfect  bicarbonate.  At  présent  they  are  superseded  by  proecMes  similar 
to  those  of  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœias. 
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Propertiei,  ^e.  As  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  formula,  bicarbotaate  of  soda  is 
ia  opaque,  porous  masses,  made  up  of  nuroerous,  aggregated  crystallioe 
grains,  and  haviog  a  snow-whiie  coloar.  For  the  conventence  of  the  apo- 
Ibecary  thèse  masses  are  reduced  to  powder.    As  procured  by  the  Edinburgh 

Ërocess,  it  is  in  small,  while,  opaque,  irregular  scales.  The  London  and 
>ublin  préparation  is  in  minute,  colourless,  indistinct  crystals.  Bicarbonate 
of  soda  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  slighlly  alkaline  to  the  taste  and  to  tnr- 
meric  paper.  It  is  «olubie  in  thirteen  paris  of  cold  waier.  When  the  solu- 
tioa  is  exposed  to  beat,  the  sali  gradually  parts  wilh  carbonic  acid,  and,  at 
the  température  of  212°,  is  converted  into  sesquicarbonate.  Ât  a  red  heat, 
the  water  of  crystallization  and  the  second  équivalent  of  carbonic  acid  are 
expelled,  and  the  anhydrous  monocarbonate  is  left.  One  eq.,  or  84-3  parts 
of  the  crystallized  bicarbonate,  shoald  lose,  by  complète  décomposition  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  two  eqs.  or  44  parts  of  carbonic  acid.  The  sait  is  seldom 
80  perfect  as  to  withstand  this  lest;  asgood  commercial  samples  generally 
contain  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  carbonate.  The  présence  of  this 
impurity  may  be  knowh  by  a  deciJed  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  by  a  cold 
solution  of  the  sait  yielding  a  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  by  a 
solution  in  forty  parts  of  water,  affording,  without  agitation,  an  orange- 
coloured  or  reddish-brown  precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimale;  whereas  the 
pure  sait  produces  a  slight  opalescence  only  wilh  the  latter  tesK  This  lest 
is  adopted  in  the  Edinburgh  Pbarmacopœia,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Christison, 
readily  détecta  one  per  cent,  of  carbonate.  The  pure  bicarbonate  is  not 
precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum,  or,  when  supersaturated  with  nitric 
acid,  by  chloride  of  barium  or  nitrate  of  silver.  The  non-action  of  thèse 
tests  proves  the  absence  of  salts  of  potassa,  and  of  sulphates^  and  chlorides. 
The  incompatibles  of  this  sait  are  the  same  as  thoseof  the  carbonate,  ezcept 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  cold,  which  décomposes  the  carbonate,  but  not 
the  bicarbonate. 

Composition.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  when  perfect,  consists  of  two  eqs.  of 
carbonic  acid  44,  one  of  soda  31*3,  and  one  of  water  9— 84-3;  but,  as  fonnd 
in  the  shops,  it  seldom  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
London  Collège  calls  the  product  of  ils  formula,  a  sesquicarbonate;  but, 
thoughitmay  contain  less  carbonic  acid  than  the  bicarbonate,  it  by  no  means 
has  a  constant  composition  corresponding  with  the  sesqnisalt  Indeed,  it 
bas  been  proved  by  Hermann,  that  the  sesquicarbonate,  called  trôna,  when 
native,  cannot  be  formed  by  crystallization  from  aqueoiis  solutions.  The 
London  name  for  this  sait  shouid,  therefore,  be  abandoned,  as  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  express  ils  composition  when  imperfecdy  made.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  bicarbonate  is  now  made  nearly  perfect  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  the  U.  S. 
and  Edinburgh  processes  furnish  a  pure  sait. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  This  sait  has  the  gênerai  médical  pro- 
perties  of  the  carbonate  ;  but,  from  its  mild  taste  and  less  irritating  qualities, 
proves  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  It  is  oDen  resorted  to 
in  calculous  cases,  characterized  by  prédominant  uric  acid.  When  the  car- 
bonate  is  given  in  thèse  cases,  its  continued  use  is  liable  to  induce  phos- 
phatic  deposits,  after  the  removal  of  the  uric  acid.  According  to  D'Arcet, 
who  made  the  observation  at  the  springs  of  Vichy,  this  objection  does  not 
lie  to  the  bicarbonate,  especially  when  taken  in  carbonic  acid  water;  for 
this  sait,  by  its  superabundant  acid,  has  the  power  of  maintaining  the  phos- 
phates  in  solution,  even  after  the  alkali  has  caused  the  uric  acid  to  disap- 
pear.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa.  Bicar- 
bonate of  soda  has  been  given  in  infantile  croup,  with  apparent  advantage 
in  promoting  the  expectoration  of  the  false  membrane,  in  the  dose  of  a  graio 
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every  five  minâtes,  disaolf  ed  in  milk  and  water.  The  dose  fbr  an  adalt  is 
from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm,  and  is  taken  most  conveniently  in  a  glass  of 
carbonic  acid  water.  This  sait  is  principally  consumed  in  making  what  are 
called  soda  and  Seidlitz  powders.  (See  page  52.)  It  is  sometimes  made  into 
lozenges.     (See  Droehiêà  Sodm  Èicarbonatù.) 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Sodœ  Efiervescens,  Lond.,  Ed.;  Pulveres  Efferres- 
oenles,  Ed.}  Trochisci  Sodœ  Bicarbonaiis,  Ed.  B. 

LIQUOR  SODiE  EFFERVESCENS.  I^nd.  Sodjk  Aqua  Ep- 
FEBTEscENs.  Ed.    Effervescing  Solution  of  Soda. 

"Take  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  Soda  a  drachm;  Distilled  Water  a  pint 
[Impérial  measure].  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  the  Water,  and 
pass  into  it,  compressed  by  force,  more  Carbonic  Acid  than  is  suffioient  for 
saturation.     Keep  the  solution  in  a  well-stopped  vessel."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  formula  corresponds  with  the  above. 

This  is  merely  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  carbonic  acid  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  to  the  Impérial  fluiddbnce.  Such  a  soin- 
lion,  however,  is  not  a  proper  object  of  officinal  direction.  The  names 
giyen  to  it  are  incorrect  Indeed,  the  auihors  of  the  London  Pharmacopœia 
appear  to  hâve  been  undecided  what  to  call  this  préparation  ;  as  they  hâve 
denominated  it  by  another  name,  "  Sodœ  Carbonatis  Liquor  Effervescens," 
in  their  "  Notes."  B. 

AQUA  CARBONATIS  SODiE  ACIDULA.  Dub.  ^cidulous 
Water  of  Carbonate  of  Soda. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  any  quantîfy.  Dissolve  it  in  snch  a  qnan- 
tity  of  Water  that  each  pint  may  contain  a  drachm  of  Carbonate  of  Soda. 
Tben,  in  an  apparatus  adapted  for  retaining  the  ga»,  subject  it  to  a  streara  of 
carbonic  arid  gas,  evolved  during  the  solution  of  pièces  of  White  Marble 
in  Muriatic  Acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  uniil  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  in  excess."  Dub. 

This  préparation  is  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  carbonic  aeid  water. 
As,  however,  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  the  solution,  the 
alkali  may  be  presnmed  to  become  a  bicarbonate  ;  and  if  so,  the  préparation 
is  équivalent  to  that  last  described.  Il  corresponds  with  the  solution  formerly 
called  soda  water,  which  was  made  by  impregnating,  understrong  pressure, 
a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  carbonic  acid  ;  but  at  présent,  this 
name  is  applied,  in  popular  lan^uage,  to  carbonic  acid  water  without  soda. 
This  solution,  however,  is  soperfluous  as  an  officinal  préparation  ;  as  it  may 
be  made  extemporaneously  by  adding  any  desired  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  carbonic  acid  water.  B. 

LIQUOR  SOD^  CHLORINATJE.  D.  S.,  Lond.  Solution  qf 
Chlorinated  Soda.  Solution  of  Chloride  of  Soda.  Labarraque's 
Disinfectinff  Soda  Liquid 

"Take  of  Chlorinated  Lime  a  poundj  Carbonate  of  Soda  two  pound$; 
Water  a  gallon  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  three  pints 
of  the  Water,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  To  the  remainder  of  the  Water  add,  by 
sroall  portions  at  a  time,  thé  Chlorinated  Lime  previously  well  triturated, 
stirring  the  mixture  afiereach  addition.  Set  the  mixture  by  for  several  hours 
that  the  àrega  may  subside  ;  then  deeant  the  clear  liquid,  and  mix  it  with  the 
solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda.  Lastly,  deeant  the  clear  liquor  from  the  pre- 
dpitated  carbonate  of  lime,  pass  it  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  keep  it  in  bot- 
tles  seduded  from  the  light."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  apound}  Distilled  ViAiBrforty-nghtJbM- 
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ounees  [Impérial  measare^  ;  Chloride  of  Sodiuro  fourounee»}  Binoxide  of 
Manganèse  thrte  otmce»  j  Sulphuric  kûAfour  ounees.  D'waoive  the  Carbo- 
nate of  Soda  in  two  pinla  of  Waier.  Then  put  the  Chloride  of  Sodium  and 
Binoxide  of  Manganèse,  rubbed  to  powder,  into  a  retort;  and  add  to  them 
the  Sulphuric  Âcid,  previously  raixed  with  three  fluidounces  of  Water  and 
cooled.  Heat  the  mixture,  and  pass  the  chlorine  first  through  five  fluid- 
ounces of  Water,  and  afterwards  into  the  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda 
above  directed."  Lond. 

This  solution  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  a  disinfecting  agent  by  La- 
barraque,  an  apothecary  of  Paris.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  medicine, 
and  found  to  possess  valuable  properties.  The  process  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia  is  that  of  Payen,  which  was  adopted  in  the  French  Codex  of 
1837.  It  consists  in  decomposing  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  soda  by  one 
of  cblorinated  lime.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  and  the  chlorinaled 
soda  remains  in  solution.  The  proportion  empioyed  gives  an  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  the  pi^esence  of  which  renders  the  solution  more  permanent, 
The  London  process  is  that  of  Labarraque.  AU  the  chlorine  generated  from 
the  prescribed  quantity  of  the  materials  for  forming  that  gas,  is  passed  into 
the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda;  and  when  the  gas  is  limited  to  this  quan- 
tity, no.carbonic  acid  is  disengaged.  The  chlorine  is  &n\,  passed  through 
water  to  free  it  from  muriatic  acid,  which,  if  sufiered  to  corne  over,  would 
convert  the  alkali  into  common  sait 

Properties.  The  U.  S.  solution  is  a  colourless  liquid.  The  London 
préparation  bas  a  pale  yellow  colonr,  and  a  sharp,  saline,  astringent  taste. 
When  it  is  boiled,  chlorine  is  not  given  off,  nor  is  its  bleaching  property  sen- 
sibly  impaired  ;  and,  when  carefuliy  evaporated,  a  mass  of  damp  crystals  is 
obtained,  which,  when  redissolved  in  water,  possess  the  properties  of  the 
original  liquid.  Both  solutions  contain  an  excess  of  carbonated  alkali,  and, 
therefore,  hâve  an  alkaline  reaction.  Hence  they  are  precipitated  by  lime- 
water,  which  throws  down  carbonate  of  lime.  They  both  decolorize  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  émit  a  slight  odour  of  chlorine.  When 
dilute  muriatic  acid  is  added  to  them,  carbonic  acid  and  chlorine  are  extricated. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  chlorine  slowly  evoWed. 
It  is  on  this  property  of  gradually  evolving  chlorine  that  their  disinfecting 
power  dépends. 

Nature  and  Composition.  The  chemical  nature  of  thèse  solutions  is 
differBhiL^  Assuming  the  cblorinated  lime  to  be  essentially  hypochlorite  of 
lime  witn'HilùMd»  of  calcium  (aee  page  151),  the  U.  S.  solution  will  con- 
tain hypocfdorîle  of  soda  with  chloride  of  sodium.  Besides  thèse  theie 
will  be  présent  more  or  less  carbonate  of  soda,  according  as  there  happens 
to  be  in  the  cblorinated  lime  more  or  less  chlorine  to  décompose  it.  In  ail 
cases,  however,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  carbonate  ;  as  the  best  cblorinated 
lime  does  not  contain  sufficient  chlorine  to  effect  its  entire  décomposition, 
in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  taken  in  the  formula.  The  consliiution  of 
the  London  préparation  is  more  corapllcated.  As  it  is  a  peculiarlty  in  its 
formation  that  no  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  pré- 
sence of  ail  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  ;  and  hence  it  is  coo- 
sidered  to  be  a  combination  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  reaction  is  supposed  to  take  place  between  fonr 
eqs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  two  of  chlorine.  By  a  trànsfer  of  carbonic  acid 
from  two  eqs.  of  carbonate  to  the  remaining  two  eqs.  of  the  same  sait,  two 
eqs.  of  bicarbonate  are  formed,  and  two  of  soda  left.  The  sodium  and 
oxygen  of  one  eq.  of  soda,  unité,  eacb,  with  one  eq.  of  chlorine,  so  ss  io 
form  one  eq.  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  one  of  hypochlorous  acid.    Thi> 
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aeid  then  unités  with  ihe  remaining  eq.of  soda  to  form  hypochlorite  ofsocla. 
The  view  hère  taken  roakes  thèse  solutions  analogous  in  constitution  ;  but 
diSering  in  one  containing  the  carbonate,  the  other  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
In  the  London  préparation,  half  the  soda  remains  carbonated  ;  in  the  U.S. 
solution,  from  a  haifto  a  third,  according  to  the  quaiity  of  the  chlorinated  lime 
used.  It  is  not  eaay  to  compare  thèse  solutions  as  to  their  chlorine  strengih; 
but  it  may  be  roughiy  estimated  that  the  London  préparation  is  between  iwo 
and  three  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia.  The  Tandon 
solution,  though  raade  on  Labarraque's  plan,  is  considerably  stronger  than 
his  préparation  ;  for  the  London  Collège  dissolves  the  carbonate  in  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  waier,  before  transmitting  the  chlorine  ;  whereas 
Labarraqne  dissolved  it  in  four  times  its  weight. 

Médical  Propertie»  and  Uses.  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  is  stimulant, 
antiseptic,  and  résolvent.  Internally  it  has  been  employed  in  diseases  termed 
putrid  or  malignant,  as  typhus  fever,  scarlatina  maligna,  &c.  The  condi- 
tions which  indicate  the  propriety  of  its  use  are  great  prostration  of  strength, 
fetid  évacuations,  and  dry  and  furred  longue.  Undersuch  circumstances  it  ' 
promotes  urine,  créâtes  a  moisture  on  the  skin,  and  improves  the  sécrétions 
and  évacuations.  It  has  also  been  given  in  dysentery,  accompanied  with 
peculiarly  fetid  stools,  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  putrid  éructations,  and  in 
glandular  enlargements  and  chronic  mucous  discharges.  Other  diseases  in 
which  it  has  been  recommended,  are  intermittents  as  a  substitute  for  quinia, 
secondary  syphilis,  scrofula,  bilious  disorders  as  a  substitute  for  chlorine,  and 
chronic  diseases  of  the  skin.  M.  Ghailly  speaks  in  praise  uf  it  in  suppressed 
or  déficient  menstruation.  In  asphyxia  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  it  forros, 
like  chlorinated  lime,  an  efBcacious  antidote.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S.  solution 
is  from  thirty  drops  to  a  teaspoonfui,  given  in  a  cupful  of  water  or  mild 
aqiieous  liquid,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours. 

As  a  local  remedy  it  is  susceptible  of  many  valuable  applications,  and 
acte  not  merely  in  its  quaiity  of  disinfectant,  butas  a  peculiar  stimulant  to  the 
Hving  tissues.  It  is  found  useful  in  ail  extemal  affections  attended  with 
fetor,  such  as  gangrenons,  cancerous,  scrofulous,  and  syphilitic  ulcers,  ulcçr- 
ation  of  the  gums,  carbuncle,  ozsna,  mortification,  putrid  eorethroat,  &c. 
In  thèse  cases  it  is  applied,  in  a  more  or  less  dilute  state,  as  a  gargle,  wash, 
ingrédient  of  poultices,  or  imbibed  by  lint.  In  the  sloughing  of  the  fanées 
attendant  upon  severe  cases  of  scarlatina,  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  late  of 
Northumberland,  found  it  efficacious,  used  as  a  gargle,  or  injecied  into  the 
thrnat.  (Jim.  Joum.  ofMed.  Scî.,  xxii.  45.)  In  the  sore  moulh  from  ptyal- 
isni,  it  forma  a  good  mouth-wash,  when  diluted  with  eight  parts  or  more  of 
water.  In  fetid  discharges  from  the  vagina,  utérus,  and  bladder,  it  has  been 
employed  with  advantage  as  an  injection,  diluted  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
parts  of  water  for  the  vagina  and  utérus,  and  with  sixty  parts  when  the  object 
is  to  wash  out  the  bladder  by  means  of  a  double  canula.  The  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda  has  also  been  applied  successfully  to  burns,  and  to  cutaneous 
éruptions,  particularly  psoriasis,  tinea  capitis,  scabies,  and  obstinate  herpetic 
affections.  In  thèse  cases  it  is  diluted  with  from  ten  to  thirty  parts  of  water, 
the  strength  varying  according  to  circumstances.  For  the  cure  of  sore  nipples, 
Dr.  Chopin  found  nothing  so  successfnl  as  frequently  repeated  lotions  with 
tbis  solution. 

Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  is  a  powerfui  disinfectant,  possessing  in  this 
respect  the  same  gênerai  properties  as  chlorinated  lime.  It  is,  however, 
much  better  suited  for  disinfecting  opérations  than  the  latter  ;  as  it  does  not, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  bècome  covered  with  a  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
an  objection  to  which  the  solution  of  the  bleaching  sait  is  liable.    Yet  the 
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comparative  expeasivenets  of  chlorinated  soda  will  reatriet  ils  aae  to  dinii- 
fecting  opérations  on  a  small  acale.  In  the  bed-chambers  of  the  aiek,  espe- 
cially  «ith  iofectious  diseaaes,  it  will  be  found  highly  uaeful,  sprinkled  on 
the  floor  or  bed,  and  added  to  the  ressels  inteoded  to  receive  the  ezecretions. 
In  short  it  is  applicable  to  moat  of  the  disinfecting  purposea  detailed  ander 
the  head  of  Ceux  C/Uorinala,  to  which  title  the  reader  is  referred.  B. 

SODiE  ET  POTASSiE  TARTRAS.  U.  S.,  Dub.  SoDiE  Potas- 
«io-Tahtra9.  Lond.  Potasse  et  Sodjb  Tartbas.  Ed.  Tarlrate 
of  Potassa  and  Soda.     Tartarized  Soda.    Rochelle  Sait. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  apound}  Bitartraie  of  Potassa  [cream  of 
tartar],  in  powder,  lixteenounees;  Boiling  Wateryîre  pints.  Dissolve  the 
Carbonate  of  Soda  in  the  Water,  and  gradually  add  the  Bitartrate  of  Po- 
tassa. Filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  until  a  pellicle  forms  ;  then  set  it 
aside  to  cryslallize.  Pour  off  the  liquor,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous 
paper.  Lastly,  again  evaporate  the  liquor,  that  it  may  furnish  more  crystals." 
U.S. 

The  London  aiîd  Edinburgh  processes  correspond  with  the  above. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Soda /î»e  parts;  Bitartrate  6f  Potassa,  in  very 
fine  powder,  seven  parts  ;  boiling  Vf  AVer  fifty  parts.  Dissolve  the  Carbonate 
of  Soda  in  the  Water,  and  gradually  add  the  Bitartrate  of  Potassa.  Filter 
the  liqnor  through  paper,  evaporate,  and  set  it  aside,  so  that  on  slo^cooling 
crystals  may  form."  Dub,  ^ 

This  is  a  double  sait,  consisting  of  tarlrate  of  potassa  combined  with  tar- 
trate  of  soda.  The  theory  of  its  formation  is  esceedingly  simple,  being 
merely  the  saturation  of  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  the  carbonic  acid  of  which  is  extricated  with  effervescence. 
The  proper  quantilies  of  the  materials  for  mutuel  saturation  are  143-3  parts 
of  carbonate  to  188-15  of  bitartrate,  or  one  eq.  of  each.  This  gives  the  ratio 
of  10  to  13-1.  The  proporUon  adopted  in  the  U.  S.,  London,  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopœias,  is  as  10  to  13-33,  which  is  very  near  the  theoretical 
quantilies.  As  the  salts  employed  are  apt  to  vary  in  composition  and  purity, 
the  carbonate  from  the  présence  of  more  or  less  water  of  crystallization,  and 
the  bitartrate  from  that  of  tartrate  of  lime,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  in  ail  cases, 
after  indicating  the  nearest  average  proportion  as  a  gênerai  guide,  to  présent 
to  the  operator  the  alternative  of  using  the  cream  of  tartar  to  tlie  point  of 
exact  saturation. 

Berzelius  states  that  this  sait  may  be  formed  by  saturating  six  parts  of 
cream  of  tartar  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  then  adding  to  tlie  re- 
sulting  tartrate  a  solution  of  five  parts  of  crystailized  sulphate  of  soda.  On 
evaporation,  sulphate  of  potassa  will  first  crystallize,  and  afterwards  the  tar- 
trate of  potassa  and  soda.    The  rationale  is  obvions. 

Properties.  Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  in  the  form  of  colourless,  trans- 
parent, slightly  efflorescent  crystals,  often  very  large,  and  having  the  sliap'i 
wben  carefiilly  prepared,  of  rîght  prisms,  with  ten  or  twelve  unequal  sides. 
As  ordinarily  crystailized,  they  are  generallyin  half  prisms,  as  ifsplitin  the 
direction  of  their  axis.  Its  teste  is  saline  and  slighly  bitter.  It  dissolves 
in  five  times  its  weight  ofcold  water,  and  in  much  less  boiling  water.  Any 
undissolved  residue  is  impnrity,  probably  tarlrate  of  lime  or  bitartrate  of 
potassa,  or  botb.  Wheo  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  the  tartaric  acid  is  de- 
stroyed,  and  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  is  left.  li 
sometimes  contains  tartrate  of  lime,  which  may  be  removed  by  solution  and 
crystallization  ;  but  when  the  crystals  are  large  and  well  defined,  it  may  be 
assomed  to  be  pure.    It  is  incompatible  with  most  acids,  and  with  ail  acidu- 
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Ions  sdts  except  the  bitartnte  of  potassa.  It  is  alio  decomposed  hj  the 
acétate  and  sabacelate  of  lead,  by  the  solubie  salts  of  lime,  and  b^r  thoae  of 
baryta,  anless  the  aolntion  of  the  tartrate  be  considerably  dilated.  The  way 
in  which  acida  act  in  decomposing  it,  is  hj  combining  wilh  the  soda,  and 
throwtng  down  bitartrate  of  potassa  as  a  crystalline  precipitate.  This  double 
fait  was  discorered  foy  Seignette,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle  ;  and  hence  it  is 
frequently  ealled  Seignttté'ê  soft,  or  MoeheUe  sait. 

Composition,  Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  consîsts  of  two  eqs.  of  tartaric 
acid  132,  one  of  potassa  47-16,  one  of  soda  31'S,  and  eight  of  water  72=> 
282-46;  or,  considered  as  a  doable  sait,  of  one  eq.  of  tartrate  of  potassa  11 3- 1 5, 
and  one  of  tartrate  of  soda  97-3,  with  the  same  qnantity  of  water. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  sait  is  a  mild,  cooling  pargative,  well 
soited  to  délicate  and  irritable  stomachs,  being  among  the  least  unpalatable 
of  the  nentral  salts.  As  it  is  not  incompatible  with  tartar  emetic,  it  may  be 
associated  with  that  sait  in  solution.  It  is  an  ingrédient  in  the  effervescing 
aperient  ealled  Seidlitz  powders.  (See  page  52.)  The  dose  as  a  purge  is 
irom  half  an  oance  to  an  ounce.  Given  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  it  does 
not  purge,  but  is  absorbed  and  rendera  the  urine  alkaline.  When  this  hap- 
pens,  tl^  tartaric  acid  may  be  presuraed  to  be  digested.  (Milloa  and  Laveras, 
Joum.  de  Pharm.,  Se  Sér.,  vi.  222.)  B. 

SOD-EMURIASPURUM.^rf.  Pure  Muriate  of  Soda.  Pure 
Càhride  qf  Sodium. 

"  Take  any  convenîent  quantitv  of  Muriate  of  Soda;  dissoWe  it  in  boiling 
water;  fîlter  the  solution,  and  boil  it  down  over  the  fire,  skimming  off  the 
ciystals  which  form.  Wash  the  crystals  quickly  with  cold  water  and  dry 
them."  Ed. 

This  new  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège  is  unnecessary.  If  com- 
mercial samples  of  chloride  of  sodium  cannot  be  found  pure  enough  to  form 
muriatic  acid,  the  sait  may  be  purîfîed  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  process  for 
obtaining  that  acid  ;  as  is  ordered  by  the  Collège  in  the  formula  for  Acidum 
Muriaticum  Purum,  where  the  directions  for  purifying  the  sait  are  unne- 
cessarily  repeated,  after  the  admission  of  a  distinct  formula  for  that  parpose. 
Pure  muriate  of  soda  is  ordered  by  the  Collège,  with  neediess  reûnement, 
as  an  ingrédient  in  the  compound  saline  powder. 

Ojf,  Prep.  Palvis  Salinus  Gompositus,  Ed.  B. 

SOD^  PHOSPHAS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Phaspkate  of 
Soda. 

"  Take  of  Boue,  bomt  to  whiteness  and  powdered,  ten  poundsf  Sulphnric 
Acid  six  pmmds  ;  Carbonate  of  Soda  a  suffiàent  quaniity.  Mix  the  pow- 
dered  Bone  with  the  Sulphnric  Acid  in  an  earthen  vessel  ;  then  add  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  stir  them  well  together.  Digest  for  three  days,  occasionally 
adding  a  little  water  ^'replace  that  which  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  fre* 
qnentlystirrtng  the  mixture.  At  the  expiration  of  this  tirae,  pour  in  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water,  and  strain  through  linen,  gradoally  adding  more  boiling  water, 
VDtil  the  liquid  passes  nearly  tasteless.  Set  by  the  strained  liquor  that  the 
dregs  may  subside,  from  which  pour  off  the  cléar  solution,  and  boil  it  down 
to  a  gallon.  To  this  solution,  poared  off  from  the  dregs  and  heated  in  an 
iron  Tcssel,  add  by  degrees  the  Carbonate  of  Soda  prevtously  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  until  effervescence  cesses,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  eompletely 
neotralized  ;  then  filter  the  liquor,  and  set  H  aside  to  crystaliise.  Having 
removed  the  crystals,  add,  if  necessary,  a  small  qnantity  of  Carbonate  of  Soda 
to  the  liquor,  so  as  to  render  it  slightly  alkaline  ;  then  alternalely  evaporate 
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and  cry84allize,  80  long  as  ciystals  are  prodoeed.  Lasdy,  presenre  the  oi7«- 
tais  in  a  well  stopped  bottle."  U.  S. 

The  Edinburgh  CoUege  takes  the  same  materials  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  proceeds  aubatantially  as  abore.  The  two  pints  and  foar 
fiuldounces  (Impérial  measare)  of  sulphoric  acid  ordered  by  the  Collage 
weigb  six  pounds.  The  Lonèon  Cottegt  made  this  sait  officinal  for  the 
first  lime  in  its  Pharmacopaia  for  1836,  bot  has  placed  h  io  the  liât  of  dm 
Materia  Medica. 

<*  Take  of  bumt  Bones,  in  powder,  ten  parte;  Commercial  Snlphuric  Acid 
$even  paris.  Mix  the  powder,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  with  the  Sulphurie 
Acid,  add  gradaaily  teven  part$  of  water,  and  stir  the  mixture.  Digeat  for 
three  days,  occasionally  adding  more  waier  lo  prevent  the  mixture  from  be- 
eoming  dry,  and  continue  thesijrring:  then  add  sevm parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  strain  through  linen,  repeatedly  pooring  on  boiling  water,  nntil  ail  the 
acid  is  washed  out  Set  the  liqnor  by  that  the  dregs  may  subside,  from 
which  pour  it  off  when  clear,  and  rednce  it  by  eraporation  to  one-half.  Thea 
add  tigbi  parts  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  filter  ;  and 
by  altemate  eraporation  and  réfrigération,  let  crystals  be  formed,  which  are  to 
be  kept  in  a  well-stopped  vessel.  If  the  sait  be  not  snfficiently  pnre,  dissolre 
it  again  in  water  and  recrystallize."  Dub. 

The  incombustible  part  of  bones,  or  bone-earth,  is  obtained  by  bnniing 
them  to  whiteness,  and  consista  of  a  peculiar  phosphate  of  lime,  called  bone- 
phosphate,  associated  with  some  carbonate  ot  lime,  &c.  fSee  Os.)  When 
ihis  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  entirely  decom- 
posed,  giving  rise  to  effervescence.  The  phosphate  of  lime  undergoes  par- 
tial décomposition  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  lime,  being  detached,  précipitâtes 
as  sulphate  of  lime,  while  the  phosphoric  acid,  set  free,  combines  with  the 
undecomposed  portion  of  the  phosphate,  and  remains  in  solution  as  a  super- 
phosphate  of  lime,  holding  dissolved  a  certain  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  lime. 
In  order  toseparate  the  superphosphate  from  the  precipitated  massof  sulphate 
of  lime,  boiling  water  is  added  to  the  mixture,  the  whole  is  strained,  and  the 
sulphate  washed  as  long  as  superphosphate  is  removed,  which  is  known  by 
the  water  passing  through  in  an  acid  state.  The  différent  liquida  which 
hâve  passed  the  strainer,  consisting  of  the  solution  of  superphosphate  of 
lime,  are  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand,  and  by  cooling  a  portion  of  sulphate 
of  lime  is  deposited,  which  is  got  rid  of  by  décantation.  The  bulk  of  the 
liquid  is  now  reduced  by  evaporation,  and,  from  the  diminution  of  the  water, 
a  fresh  portion  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  deposited,  which  is  separated  by 
aubsidence  and  décantation  as  before.  The  superphosphate  of  lime  is  now 
saturaied  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  carbonic  acid  is  extricated  with 
effervescence,  and  the  alkali,  combining  with  the  txcess  of  acid  of  the  super- 
phosphate, générâtes  phosphate  of  soda  ;  while  the  superphosphate  of  lime, 
by  the  loss  of  its  excess  or  acid,  becomes  the  nentral  phosphate,  and  précipi- 
tâtes. This  precipitate  is  next  separated  by  a  new  filtration  ;  and  the  filtered 
liquor,  consisting  of  the  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  is  evaporated  so  as  to 
crystallize.  .  , 

In  the  U.  S.  and  Edinburgh  proeess,  the  calcined  bone  is  to  the  acid  as 
10  to  6  ;  in  the  Dublin  preeess  as  10  to  7.  The  proportion  tecommended 
by  Berzdios  is  intermediate-~as  10  to  6'60.  The  acid,  in  the  officinal  pro- 
cessee,  is  added  to  the  ealcined  bone  in  the  ooneentrated  state,  and  after- 
wards  dilnted  with  more  or  less  water.  In  the  proeess  given  by  Berzelios 
it  is  first  diluted  with  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  Dublin  Col- 
lège preecribes  the  quanlity  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  effect  the  saturatim; 
but  the  exact  qaantity  eaanot  be  known  beforehand,  and  must  vary  a&der 
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différent  circnmstiiiices.  AU  the  writera  state  that  this  sait  crystallizes  more 
readily  by  allowing  iU  solution  to  be  elighdy  alkaline  ;  and  a  remarkable 
fact  is  tbat  a  neutral  Bolution,  when  it  crystallizes,  leaves  a  supernatant 
liquid  which  ia  slightly  acid  and  uncrystallizable.  Hence  it  is  necessary, 
afier  getting  each  successive  crop  of  crystals,  to  render  the  mother  water 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  before  it  will  furnish  an  additional  quantity. 

M.  Funcke,  a  German  chemist,  bas  given  the  follcwing  method  for  obtain- 
ing  phosphate  of  soda,  which  is  stated  to  be  cheaper  and  more  expéditions 
than  the  process  above  described.  Add  to  the  powdered  calcined  bone, 
diffnsed  in  water,  sufficieat  dilate  sulphuric  acid  to  décompose  ail  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  it  contains.  As  soon  as  the  effervescence  lias  ceased, 
the  matter  is  acted  on  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  leaves  the  sulphate.  The  nitric  solution  of  the  phosphate  is  then 
treated  with  sulphate  of  soda,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  bone  employed  ;  and 
after  the  reaction  is  completed,  the  nitric  acid  is  recovered  by  distillation.  In 
^conséquence  of  a  double  décomposition,  sulphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of 
soda  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which  is  then  separated  from  the  sulphate  by 
the  action  of  water,  and  crystallized  in  the  usual  manner. 

Properties,  Sfc.  Phosphate  of  soda  is  in  large,  colourless  crystals,  which 
are  transparent  at  first,  but  quickly  effloresce  and  become  opaque  when  ex- 
posed  to  the  air,  and  which  bave  the  shape  of  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It 
possessea  a  pure  saline  taste,  resembling  that  of  common  sait.  With  tests 
It  displays  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  It  dissolves  in  four  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  two  of  boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  first  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion,  and  afterwards,  at  a  red  beat,  melts  into 
a  globule  of  limpid  glass,  which  becomes  opaque  on  cooling.  It  is  not  liable 
to  any  adultérations,  but  sometimes  contains  carbonate  of  soda,  from  this  sait 
being  added  in  excess  ;  in  which  case  it  will  effervesce  with  acids.  If  it 
contain  sulphate  of  soda,  or  any  other  soluble  sulphate,  the  precipitate  caused 
by  chloride  of  barium  will  be  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  baryta, 
and  will  not  be  totally  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  If  a  chloride  be  présent,  the 
yellow  precipitate  caused  by  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  a  mixed  one  of  chloride 
and  phosphate  of  silver,  not  entirely  soluble  in  the  same  acid.  It  is  incom- 
patible  with  soluble  salts  of  lime,  with  which  it  gives  a  precipitate  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  with  neutral  metallic  solutions.  Phosphate  of  soda  is 
foond  in  several  of  the  animal  sécrétions,  particularly  the  urine.  When 
cryvtallized  it  consists  of  one  eq.  of  phosphoric  acid  71*4,  two  of  soda  62'6, 
and  twenty-five  of  water  225=350.  When  heated  gently,  it  loses  twenty- 
fonr  eqs.  of  water,  retaining  one  whicb  acts  the  part  of  a  base.  At  a  red  beat 
the  remaining  eq.  of  water  is  driven  off,  and  the  sait  is  altered  in  its  proper- 
ties,  and  hecomee  pyrophoiphate  ofioda,  which  is  characterized  by  giving  a 
tekite  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Médical  Properliet  taïd  Uêe$.  This  sait  was  introduced  into  regular  prac- 
tice  about  the  year  1800,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Pearson,  of  lK>ndon. 
It  is  a  mild  purgative,  and,  from  its  pure  saline  taste,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
cases  of  children,  and  of  persons  of  délicate  stomach.  The  dose  is  from  one 
to  two  ounces,  and  is  best  given  in  gruel  or  weak  broth,  to  which  it  comma- 
nicates  a  taste,  as  if  seasoned  with  common  sait.  Heretofore  its  expensive- 
ness,  compared  with  the  cost  of  other  saline  purgatives,  has  prevented  it  from 
eoming  into  gênerai  use. 

Off.Prtp.  Ferri  Phosphas,  IJ.S.  B. 
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SPIRITUS.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Dub. 
Spirits,  Ed. 

Spirits,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmaeopœia,  are  alcoholic  solations  of 
volatile  principles,  oblained  by  distillation.  They  are  prepared  chiefly  from 
aromatic  vegetable  substances,  the  essential  oils  of  which  rise  with  the  vapoar 
of  alcohol,  and  condense  with  it  in  the  receiver.  Some  of  the  oils,  however, 
will  not  rise  at  the  tenaperature  of  boiling  alcohol,  but  may  be  distilled  with 
water.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  employ  proof  spirit  or  diluted  alcohol, 
with  the  water  of  which  the  oil  cornes  over  in  the  latter  part  of  the  proeess. 
As  the  proof  spirit  of  the  shops  is  often  impregnated  with  foreign  matters, 
which  give  it  an  unpleasant  flavoor,  it  is  better  to  use  alcohol  which  has 
been  carefally  rectified,  and  to  diluie  it  with  the  dae  proportion  of  water,  as 
directed  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmaoopœia.  In  preparing  the  spirits,  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  colonr  and  empyreumatic  flavour  arising  from  the 
décomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  by  beat.  Sufficient  water  must,  there- 
fore,  be  added  to  cover  the  vegetable  matter  after  the  alcohol  shall  hâve  been 
distilled  ;  and,  as  a  gênerai  rule,  the  beat  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  or  of  steam.  The  arotaiatic  should  be  macerated  for  some  days 
with  the  alcohol,  before  being  submitted  to  distillation  ;  as  the  oil,  being  thus 
dissolved,  rises  more  readily  with  the  spirituous  vapour  than  when  confined 
in  the  vegetable  tissue.  It  is  necessary,  during  the  procestr,  frequently  to 
renew  the  water  in  the  refrigeratory,  as  otherwise  a  considérable  portion  of 
the  vapour  will  escape  condensation.  A  good  apparalus  for  the  purpose  is 
described  and  fîgured  in  page  772. 

The  aromatic  spirits  are  used  chiefly  to  impart  a  pleasant  odonr  and  tasie 
to  mixtures,  and  to  correct  the  nauseating  and  griping  effects  of  other  medi- 
cines.  They  serve  also  as  carminatives  in  flatulent  colic,  and  agreeable 
stimulants  in  debility  of  stomach  ;  bui  their  fréquent  use  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  intemperate  habits,  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided.        W. 

SPIRITUS  ANISI.  Lond.    Spirii  of^niaeed. 

"Take  of  Anise  [seeds]],  bruised.  Un  ounces;  Proof  Spirit  a  gallon 
QImperial  measurel  ;  Water  twopintt  [Impérial  measure].  Mix  them  ;  theo 
with  a  gentle  fire,  distil  a  gallon."  Lond. 

SPIRITUS  ANISI  COMPOSITUS.  Dub.  Compound  Spirit  of 
Jinùeed. 

"  Take  of  Anise  Seeds,  bruised,  Angelica  Seeds,  broised,  each,  half  a 
potmd}  Proof  Spirit  a  gallon;  Water  mffiàerU  to  prêtent  empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon."  Dub. 

The  dose  of  this  and  the  preceding  préparation,  as  stomachics  and  car- 
minatives, is  one  or  two  fluidraehms.  The  compound  spirit  is  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  Irish  tuqtiebaugh.  W. 

SPIRITUS  ARMORACI.a:  COMPOSITUS.  Lond.,  Dub.  Com- 
pound Spirit  of  Horse-radish. 

"  Take  of  Horse-radish  [root],  sliced,  Dried  Orange  Peel,  each,  twenty 
ounces}  Nutmeg,  bruised, j!ve  drachma;  Proof  Spirit  a  gallon  [Impérial 
measure^  ;  Water  two  pintt  [Imp.  measure].  Mix  them  ;  then,  wiih  a  slow 
fire,  distil  a  gallon."  Lond, 

The  Dtdflin  Collège  takes  of  horse-radish  and  orange  peel,  each,  apound, 
bruised  nutmeg  half  an  ornice;  proof  spirit  a  gcdlon^  and  water  sufficient  to 
prevent  empyreuma;  macérâtes  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distils  a  gallon. 
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This  may  be  nsed  advantageooBly  as  an  addition  to  diuretic  leraedies,  io 
dropsy  attended  with  debility,  especially  in  the  cases  of  drunkardf.  The 
dose  is  from  one  to  four  fiuidrachms. 

Off.Prep.  lofusum  Ârmoracis  Compositum,  Land.  W. 

SPIRITUS  CARUI.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Spirit  of  Caraway. 

"Take  of  Caraway  [seedsl,  bruised,  twenty-two  ouneesf  Proof  Spirit  a 
gallon  rimperial  niea8are3;  Water  two  pinla  [Impérial  measare^*  Mix 
uem  ;  then  with  a  slow  fire  distil  a  gallon."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Caraway  Seeds,  bruised,  a  pound  ;  Proof  Spirit  a  gallon } 
Water  mfficierU  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  distil  a  gallon."  Dub. 

"  Take  of  Caraway,  bruised,  half  a  pound}  Proof  Spirit  teven  pinis 
[Impérial  measure^.  Macerate  for  two  days  in  a  covered  vessel  ;  add  a 
pint  and  a  half  [Imp.  meas.3  of  water;  and  distil  off  seven  pints."  Ed. 

The  dose  as  a  carminative  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

SPIRITUS  CASSIJ3.  Ed.     Spirit  o/Cassia. 
"  Take  of  Cassia,  in  coarse  powder.  one  pound.     Proceed  as  for  the 
spirit  of  caraway."  Ed.  (See  Spiritus  Carui.) 
This  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  spirit  of  cinnamon. 

SPIRITUS  CINNAMOMI.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Spirit  qf  Cin- 
namon. 

"  Take  of  OU  of  Cinnamon  iwo  drachma  ;  Proof  Spirit,  a  gallon  [Im- 
périal measure^;  Water  apint  [Impérial  meaaure].  Mix  them,  then  with  a 
slow  fire  distil  a  gallon."  Lond. 

"Take  of  Cinnamon  Bark,  bruised,  a  pound;  Proof  Spirit  a  gallon}  , 
W»ier  allaient  to  prevent  empyreuma.      Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  distil  a  gallon.     Dub. 

By  the  Dublin  Collège  the  spirit  is  also  prepared  by  distilliog  together 
aix  acruplea  of  the  oil,  and  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit.  The  Edinmirgh  Col- 
lège prépares  it  from  a  pound  of  cinnamon,  in  coarse  powder,  in  the  same 
manner  as  spirit  of  caraway.  (See  SpirUu»  Carui.) 

The  spirit  of  cinnamon  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  cordial,  and  may  be 
given  in  debility  of  the  stomach  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fiuidrachms. 

Off.Prep.  Infusum  Digitalis,  Ed.}  Infus.  Rhei,  Ed.}  Mistura  Cretie,  Eâ. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COMPOSITUS.*  V.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Dub. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper. 

"  Take  of  Juniper  [berries],  bruised,  a  fot/nrf;  Caraway  [seeds],  bruised, 
Fennel-seed,  bruised,  each,  an  ounce  and  a  half}  Diluied  Alcohola  gallon} 
Wiler  ttoo  pint».  Macerate  the  Juniper,  Caraway,  and  Fennel-seed  in  the 
Diluted  Âlcohol  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  add  the  Water,  and  with  a  slow 
fire  distil  a  gallon."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Juniper  Fruit,  bruised,  ffleen  ouncea  ;  Caraway  [seeds], 
bruised,  Fennel  [seeds],  bruised,  each,  tvao  ouncea}  Proof  Spirit  a  gallon 

S  Impérial  measure];   Water  tieo  pinta  [Impérial  measure].      Mix  them  ; 
len  with  a  slow  fire  distil  a  gallon."  Loind. 

The  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  processes  are  essentially  the  same  with  that 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  ;  the  Edinburgh  directing  seven  pints  [Iinp. 
meas.]  of  Proof  Spirit,  and  two  pinis  [Irap.  meas.]  of  water,  macerating 
for  two  days,  and  distilling  seven  Impérial  pints. 

This  spirit  is  a  useful  addition  to  diuretic  infusions  and  mixtures  in  debili- 
tated  cases  of  dropsy.     l'he  dose  is  from  two  to  four  fiuidrachms. 
Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Creasoti,  Ed.  W. 

96»  ■ 
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SPIRITUS  LAVANDUL^.  U.  S^  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Spirit  of 
Lavender. 

"Take  of  Fresh  Lavender  [flowera^  '<"<>  pounds;  Alcohol  a  gallon  ; 
Water  two  pinl».     Mix  them,  and  with  a  siow  fire  disiil  a  gallon."  U.  8. 

The  Lonion  Collège  takes  two  pottnds  and  a  half  of  the  fresh  flowers, 
a  gallon  [Impérial  measurel  of  rectified  apirit,  and  tvoo  pint$  of  water  ( 
mixes  them  ;  and  diotils  a  galfon.  The  Dublin  Collège  employa  ttoo  poundt 
of  the  flowers,  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit,  and  safficient  water  to  prevent  em- 
prreama;  macérâtes  for  twenty-four  houra;  and  distils  fîve  pinU.  The 
Édinburgh  CoUege  takes  ttoo  poundt  and  a  half  of  the  fresh  flowers,  and 
a  gallon  [Imp.  meas.]  of  rectified  spirit  ;  mixes  them,  and  wilh  the  beat  of 
a  vapour-bath  distils  seven  pints. 

The  Dublin  process,  in  which  proof  spirit  is  employed,  is  said  to  yield  a 

groduct  less  highly  impregnated  with  the  oil  of  lavender  than  the  others. 
fr.  Brande  asserts  that  the  dried  flowers  produce  as  fragranl  a  spirit  as  the 
fresh.  Spirit  of  Lavender  is  used  chiefly  as  a  perfume,  and  as  an  ingredi- 
ent  in  olher  préparations.  The  perfume  usually  sold  under  the  name  of 
lavender  waler  is  not  a  distilled  spirit,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  oil, 
with  the  addition  of  other  odorons  substances.  The  following  is  given  by 
Mr.  Brande  as  one  of  the  most  approved  recipes  for  preparing  it.  "  Take 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  five  gallons,  essential  oil  of  lavender  twenty  onnces, 
essential  oil  of  bergamot  five  onnces,  essence  of  ambergris  [made  by  digest- 
ing  one  drachm  of  ambereris  and  eight  grains  of  musk  in  half  a  pint  of 
alcohol]  half  an  ounce.  Mix." 

Off.  Frqt.  Linimentum  Camphors  Compositnro,  Lond.,  £hd>.;  Mistura 
Ferri  Composita,  U.S.;  Spiritus  Lavandoln  Compositos,  U.S.,  Lond., 
Ed.,  Dub.  W. 

SPIRITUS  LAVANDUL^  COMPOSITUS.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
^TiNCTiTRA  Latarbulx  Composita.  Lond.  Compound  Spirit  of 
Lavender. 

"Take  of  Spirit  of  Lavender  three  pints }  Spirit  of  Rosemary  a  pint; 
Cinnamon,  bruised,  an  ounce;  Cloves,  bruised,  ttoo  draehm»;  Nutmeg, 
bruised,  half  an  otmce;  Red  Saunders,  rasped,  three  drachms.  Maceraie 
for  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  a  pint  and  a  half  [ImpensA  measnre]  of  spirit 
of  lavender,  half  a  pint  [Imp.  meas.]  of  spirit  of  rosemary,  tu)o  drachms 
and  a  half  of  bruised  cinnamon,  the  same  quantity  of  bruised  nutmegs,  and 
/ive  drachms  of  sliced  red  saunders  ;  and  proceeds  as  above.  The  Edin- 
burgh Collège  takes  ttoo  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  spirit  of  lavender,  ttoelve 
fhndounces  of  spirit  of  rosemary,  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  in  coarse  powder, 
ttoo  drachms  of  bruised  cloves,  half  an  otmce  of  bruised  nutmeg,  and  three 
drachms  of  red  saunders  ;  macérâtes  for  seven  days,  and  then  strains  tlic 
liquor  through  calico.  The  Dublin  Collège  orders  half  an  ounce  only  of 
cinnamon,  and  an  ounce  of  red  sannders,  and  digests  for  ten  days  ;  but  in 
other  respects  conforms  with  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia. 

This  is  a  delightful  compound  of  spices,  much  employed  as  an  adjuvant 
and  corrigent  of  other  medicines,  and  as  a  remedy  for  gastrio  oneasiness, 
nausea,  flatulence,  and  gênerai  languor  or  faintness;  The  dose  is  from  thirty 
drops  to  a  fluidraclim,  and  is  most  conveniently  administered  on  a  lump  of 
sogar.  « 

Off.  Prep.  Aqua  Laurocerasi,  Ed.;  Liquor  Potasss  Araenitis,  U.  S., 
Lond.,  Ed.  *  W.. 
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SPIRITDS  MENTH-E  PIPERITiE.  Lond.,  Dub.  Spiwtus 
Mbmths.  Ed.    Spirit  of  Peppermint. 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Peppermint  three  draehm»;  Proof  Spirit  a  gallon  [Im- 
périal measure^;  Water  a  ;nn<  [Impérial  measure^'  Mix  them  ;  tben  with 
a  slow  fire  disul  a  gallon."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  prépares  this  spirit  from  one  pound  and  a  ha^ 
of  fresh  peppermint,  in  the  same  manner  as  spirit  of  caraway.  (See  S^ritut 
Carui.) 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Peppermint,  by  weight,  hal/an  ounee;  Rectified  Spirit 
a  gailon.  Add  the  Spirit  to  the  Oil,  and  pour  on  them  as  much  water  as 
will  prevent  empyreuma,  after  distillation  ;  then  by  a  gentle  fire,  distil  a  gai- 
Ion."  Dub. 

The  spirit  of  peppermint  has  no  advantage  over  a  simple  solution  of  the 
oil  in  alcohol.  Such  a  solution  is  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  under  the 
name  of  eitence  of  peppermint,  and  was  adopted  among  the  officinal  prépa- 
rations, at  the  last  révision  of  tbe  U.  S.  Pharmaoopœia,  with  the  title  of 
tinctare  of  oil  of  peppermint.  (See  T^nctura  Olà  Mentha  Piperita.)  W. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHJ3  PULEGII.  Lond.,  Dub.  Spirit  o/Eu- 
ropean  Pennyroyal. 

This  is  prepared  by  the  London  Collège  from  the  oil  of  European  penny- 
royal, in  the  manner  directed  by  the  same  Collège  for  the  préparation  of 
spirit  of  peppermint.  The  Dublin  Collège  prépares  it  by  distUling  together 
(ve  Bcmples  of  the  oil  and  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit.  It  is  never  used  in  this 
country.  W. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHE  VIRIDIS.  Lond.,  Dub.  Spirit  qf  Spear- 
tnint. 

This  is  prepared  by  the  London  and  DubKn  Collèges  from  the  oil  of 
spearmint,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  two  Collèges  respectively  for  the 
préparation  of  the  spirit  of  peppermint. 

The  two  spirits  «re  used  for  the  same  pnrpdses,  in  the  dose  of  from 
thirty  drops  to  a  fluidrachm.  W. 

SPIRITUS  MYRISTIC^.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Skritus  Ntrcis 
MoscHATJS.  Dub.     Spirit  of  Nutmeg. 

"Take  of  Nutmeg,  bruised,  two  oitnces}  Diluted  Âlcohol  a  gallon; 
Water  apini.    Mix  them,  and  with  a  slow  fire  distil  a  gallon."  U.  S. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  Collège»  take  ttoo  ouneet  and  a  half  of 
bruised  nutmegs,  a  gallon  [Imp.  meas.]  of  proof  spirit,  and  a  pint  [Imp. 
meas.]]  of  water;  mix  them  ;  and  distil  a  gallon.  The  Dublin  Collège  macé- 
râtes together  for  twenty-four  hours  two  ounee»  of  bruised  nutmeg, 'a  gallon 
of  proof  spirit,  and  enough  water  to  prevent  empyreuma,  and  then  distils  a 
gallon. 

The  spirit  of  nntmeg  is  nsed  chiefly  for  ils  fiavour,  as  an  addition  to  other 
medicines.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  fiuidrachms, 

Oj^.  Prep.  Mistora  Feni  Composita,  Lond.,  Ed.     ■  W. 

SPIRITUS  PIMENTA.  U.  S,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  S^pirit  of  Pi- 
menta. 

"Take  of  Pimento,  bruised,  two  ounee» f  Diluted  Alcohol  a  gallon} 
Water  a  pint.  Macerate  the  Pimento  in  the  Diluted  Alcohol  for  twenty- 
fooT  hours  ;  then  add  the  Water,  and  with  a  slow  fire  distil  a  gallon."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  otàen  it  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
spirit  of  nutmeg;  the  Edinburgh,  from  hcJfapound  of  bruised  pimento,  in 
toe  nme  manner  as  spirit  of  caraway.    The  Dublin  macérâtes  together  for 
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twenty-foor  hoon  threé  mmcei  of  brnised  pimento,  a  goBon  of  praof  spirit, 

and  sufficient  water  to  prevent  empyreuma,  and  then  diatiU  a  gsdloo. 

Thù  preparatioa  may  be  used  for  the  gênerai  purposea  of  the  aromatic 
spirits,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

SPIRITUS  ROSMARINI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Spntrros  Rori»- 
MARiNi.  Dtib.     Spirit  qf  Rosemary.  ' 

"  Take  of  Oil  of  Rosemary  [by  weight]  ttoo  draeknu;  Âlcohol  a  gaUon; 
"Wiier  a  vint.     Mix  them,  and  with  a  slow  fiie  distil  a  gallon."  U.S. 

'fhe  London  Collège  takes  two  drachm»  of  oil  of  rosemary,  a  gallon 
(Impérial  measure)  ofrectiâed  spirit,  and  a  pirit  (Imp.  meas.)  of  waler; 
mixes  them  ;  and  then,  with  a  slow  Gre,  distils  a  gallon.  The  Edinburgk 
Collège  takes  ttoopound»  and  a  half  of  rosemary,  and  proceeds  as  for  the 
spirit  of  lavender.  The  Dublin  CoUege  employa  a  pound  and  a  ha3f  ot 
the  fresh  tops  and  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit,  and  distils  five  pounds  with  a 
moderate  beat.  This  Collège  also  prépares  the  spirit  by  dislilliDg  together 
nx  temple*  of  the  oil,  and  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit. 

Spirit  of  rosemary  is  a  grateful  perfume,  and  is  nsed  chiefly  as  an  ingré- 
dient-in  lotions  or  liniments. 

Off.  Prep.  Linimentum  Ammoni»  Compositum,  Ed,f  Linimentnm  8»- 
ponis,  Lond,,  JM.}  Spiritiu  Lavandalœ  Compositus,  17.  S.,  Lond»,  Ed., 
Dut.  W. 

SPONGIA. 

Préparation  of  Sponge. 

SPONGIA  USTA.  U.S.  Fulvis  Sfokom  Ustjb.  Dub.  Bumt 
Sponge. 

'•  Take  of  Sponge  a  convenimt  qtumtity.  Gut  it  into  pièces,  and  beat  it, 
that  any  extraneous  matters  may  be  separated  ;  then  burn  it  in  a  close  iron 
▼eesel  ontil  it  beoomes  black  and  friable  ;  lastly,  rab  it  into  very  fine  pow- 
der."  U.S. 

The  DubBn  process  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  abore. 

The  sponge  is  decomposed,  the  volatile  matters  being  driven  off  by  the  heal, 
and  a  black  friable  coal  remsining.  Preuss  found  that,  of  1000  parts  of  sponge 
aubmitied  to  calcination,  343-848  were  dissipated  ;  and  the  residue  coniisted 
of  327*0  parts  of  carbon  and  insoluble  matters,  1 12-08  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
18-43  of  sulphate  of  lime,  21-422  of  iodide  of  sodium,  7-57  of  bromide  of 
magnésium,  103-2  of  carbonate  of  lime,  35-0  of  phosphate  of  lime,  4-73  of 
magneaia.and  28-72  of  protoxide  of  iron.  [Pharm.  Cent.  Blatt,  1837, 169.) 
Herberger  found  in  burnt  sponge  one  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
0-5  per  cent,  of  bromide  of  potassium.  {AnnaL  der  Pharm.,  xx.  204.)  As 
the  remediate  value  of  bumt  sponge  dépends  chiefly  upon  the  présence  of 
iodine,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  good  unless  it  afford  purple  fumes  when  acted 
on  by  sulphuric  acid  assisted  by  heat.  It  is  said  that  the  préparation  is  most 
efficient  as  a  remedy  when  the  sponge  is  kept  on  the  fire  no  longer  than  is 
neoessary  to  render  it  friable.  The  powder  is  then  of  a  roneh  lighter  colonr. 
Ouibourt  recommends  that  the  sponge  selected  for  baming  should  be  an- 
washed,  of  a  strong  odour,  firm,  and  compact,  that  it  should  be  put  into  a 
Toaster  similar  to  that  sometimes  used  for  coffee,  and  heated  over  a  moderate 
file  till  it  beoomes  of  a  blackish-brown  coloar,  that  it  should  then  be  removed, 
powdered,  and  enclosed  in  a  well-stopped  glass  bottle.  It  is  best  when  re- 
eently  prepared;  as  the  iodine  is  dissipated  by  time,  and  the  spécimens  at 
first  licheat  in  ibis  prineiple,  coMain  litûe  of  it  at  the  eod  of  a  year.  {Joum. 
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de  Ckim.  Med.,  Jkc,  1881.)  AccordiD|r  to  Herberger,  the  fine  and  coane 
sponges  do  not  materially  differ  in  the  proportion  of  Âeir  organic  consti- 
tnents  ;  so  that  the  coarae  may  be  selected  for  this  opération. 

Barnt  sponge  haa  been  htghly  recommended  in  goitre,  glandular  swellingt 
of  s  scrofulous  character,  and  obslinate  cotaneona  éruptions.  It  ia  most 
eonveniently  administered  mixed  with  syrup  or  honey,  in  the  form  of  an 
electaary,  with  the  addition  of  some  aromalic,  as  powdered  cinnamon.  The 
doae  is  from  one  to  three  drachme.  W. 

t 

STANNUM. 
Préparation  of  Tin.  ' 

PULVIS  STANNI.  ZZA  Stanni  Polvis.  ^rf.,  Du*.  Powder 
qf  Tin. 

"  Take  of  Tin  a  convenient  quantily.  Melt  it  in  an  iron  vessel  over  the 
fire,  and,  while  it  is  cooling,  stir  it  ^ntil  it  is  reduced  to  a  po  wder,  wbich  is  to 
be  passed  through  a  sieve."  (7.  S. 

"  Melt  Tin  in  an  iron  vessel;  pour  it  into  an  earthenware  mortar,  heated 
a  little  above  the  melting  point  of  the  métal  ;  triturate  brisUy  as  the  métal 
cools,  ceasing  as  soon  as  a  considérable  proportion  is  pulverized  ;  sift  the 
product,  and  repeat  the  process  with  what  remains  in  the  sieve."  Éd. 

"  Take  of  very  pure  Tin  anu  quantity.  Having  melted  it  over  the  fire, 
agitate  it  strongly  wbile  congealing,  so  tnat  it  may  be  converted  into  a  pow- 
der,  which,  when  cold,  is  to  be  passed  through  a  sieve."  Dub. 

Tin,  being  a  very  fusible  métal,  is  easily  granulated  by  fusion  and  subsé- 
quent agitation  when  in  the  act  of  congealing.  The  process  is  most  eonve- 
niently performed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  wooden  box,  the  inside  of  which 
bas  been  well  rubbed  with  chalk.  This  should  be  afterwards  washed  away 
by  water  ;  and,  as  the  granulated  powder  is  of  unequal  degrees  of  fineness, 
the  coarser  particles  must  be  separated  by  a  sieve.  For  the  properties  of 
this  métal  and  the  tests  of  its  purity,  see  Stannum. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  Powder  of  tin  is  used  exclusively  as  an 
anthelmintic,  and  is  supposed  to  act  by  its  mechanical  properties.  It  is  con- 
sidered  particularly  adapted  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Ascaris  lumbricoide», 
and  is  sometimes  employed  to  expel  the  tape  worm,  though  for  this  purpose 
oil  of  turpentine  is  more  efBcacious.  For  internai  exhibition  it  should  be  free 
from  oxidation.  The  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  mixed  with  molasses,  given  for 
several  successive  mornings,  and  then  folio wed  by  à  brisk  cathartic.  Dr. 
Âlston  was  in  ihe  habit  »f  administering  larger  doses  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
tape  worm.  He  began  by  giving  an  ounce  on  an  empty  stomach,  which  was 
followed,  for  two  successive  days,  by  half  an  ounce  each  day,  and  finally  by 
a  brisk  purge.  B.  j 

STRYCHNIA. 

Strychnia. 

ST^YCmaïA.  U.S., Lond.,  Ed.    Strychnia. 

"Take  of  Nux  Vomica,  rasped,  four  pounds;  Lime,  in  powder,  six 
ounces}  Muriatic  Acid  three  Jhadounces  ;  Âlcohol,  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Solution  of  Amnronia,  Purified  Animal  Charcoal,  Water,  each,  a  sii^eient 
quantity.  Digest  the  Nux  Vomica  in  two  gallons  of  Water,  acidulated  with 
a  flnidounce  of  the  Muriatic  Acid,  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  boil  for  two 
honrs,  and  strain  with  expression  through  a  strong  linen  bag.  Boil  the  resi- 
dunm  twice  succeasively  in  the  same  quantity  of  acidulated  Water,  each  time 
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•training  m  befora.  Mix  the  deeoctioiit  and  evaporate  to  the  consistetice  ef 
thin  synip;  then  add  the  Lime  preTÏously  mixed  with  a  pint  of  Water,  and 
boil  for  tea  miaules,  frequendy  atirring.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  dooble 
Uaen  baf ,  and,  haring  washed  the  precipitate  well  with  water,  press,  dry.  and 
powder  il.  Tremt  the  powder  repeatedly  with  boiling  Alcohol,  until  deprived 
of  ils  bittemesa  ;  mix  the  liqaors  ;  and  distil  off  the  Alcohol  by  means  of  a 
traler-bath.  Mix  the  reaidue  with  Water,  and,  having  applied  heat,  drop  in 
sufficient  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  to  neutralize  and  dissolre  the  Strychnia; 
then  add  Parified  Animal  Charcoal,  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  filter,  eraporate, 
and  crystallize.  Dissolve  the  crystals  in  Water,  and  add  sufficient  Solution 
of  Ammonia  to  precipitate  the  Strychnia.  Ijastly,  dry  the  precipitate  on 
bibnlons  paper."  U.S. 

"  Take  of  Nox  Vomica,  bruised,  two  pound»;  Rectified  Spirit  thrte  gd- 
loru  [Impérial  measnrel;  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid,  Magnesia,  Solution  of 
Ammonia,  each,  a  tuffmerU  qwmtUy.  Boil  the  Nnx  Vomica  with  a  gallon 
of  the  Spirit,  for  an  hour,  in  a  retort,  with  a  receiver  fitted  to  it.  Pour  off 
the  liqnor,  and  boil  the  reaidue  again,  and  a  third  time,  with  another  gallon 
of  the  Spirit,  and  with  the  Spirit  recently  distilled,  and  pour  off  the  liqnor. 
Press  the  Nux  Vomica,  and,  having  mixed  and  filtered  the  liquors,  distil  the 
Spirit  Eraporate  the  residue  to  the  proper  conaistence  of  an  extract.  Dis- 
solve this  in  eold  water  and  filter.  Evaporate  the  solution,  with  a  gentle-  heat, 
to  the  coDsistenee  of  symp.  To  this,  while  yet  warm,  gradudly  add  the 
Magnesia  to  saturation,  shaking  tfaem  together.  Set  aside  k>r  two  days,  and 
then  pour  oflT  the  supematant  liquor.  Press  wbat  remains  wrapped  in  a 
linen  clolh.  Boil  it  in  Spirit,  then  filter,  and  distil  the  spirit.  Add  to  wbat 
lemains  a  very  little  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  mixed  with  water,  and  macerale 
with  a  gentle  heat.  Set  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  that  crystals  may 
form.  Press  thèse  and  dissolve  them.  To  their  solution  in  water  add 
Ammonia,  occasionally  shaking,  that  the  Strychnia  may  be  thrown  down. 
Lastly,  dissolve  this  in  boiling  Spirit,  and  set  it  aside  that  pure  crystaU  may 
form."  Lond. 

«•Take  of  Nux  Vomica  onepoimd;  Quicklime  one  otmce  and  a  héft 
Rectified  Spirit  a  nffidency.  Subject  the  Nux  Vomica  for  two  honrs  to  ibe 
Taponr  of  steam,  chop  or  slice  it,  dry  it  thoroughly  in  the  vapour-batli,  or  bot 
ur^press,  and  immedtately  grind  it  in  a  cofTee-miU.  Macerate  it  for  twelve 
hours  in  two  pints  [Impérial  meaaure3  of  water  and  boil  it  ;  strain  through 
linen  or  calico,  and  squeeze  the  residuum  ;  repeat  the  macération  and  décoc- 
tion twice  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water.  Concentrate  the  décoctions  io 
the  consistence  of  thin  symp  ;  add  the  Lime  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime  ; 
dry  the  precipitate  in  the  vapour-bath  ;  pulverize  it,  and  boil  it  with  succes- 
sive portions  of  Rectified  Spirit  till  the  Spirit  cesse  to  acquire  a  bitter  taste. 
Distil  off  the  spirit  till  the  residuum  be  aufficiently  concentrated  to  crystallize 
on  cooling.    Purify  the  crystals  by  repeated  crystallizations."  Md. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  British  Impérial  measure  ia  employed  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges  throughout  thèse  processes. 

In  preparing  strychnia,  the  first  step  is  properly  to  comminute  the  nox 
Tomica.  This  may  be  donc  by  rasping  thé  seeds,  or,  as  directed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia,  by  first  softening  them  by  steam,  then  sliciD^i 
drying,  and  grinding  them.  The  next  object  is  to  extract  the  strychnia. 
For  Uiis  purpoae  water  acidnlated  with  muriatio  acid  is  employed  in  the 
U.S.  prooess,  alcohol  in  the  London,  and  water  alone  in  the  Edinburgh.  I» 
the  two  latter,  the  native  igasurate  of  strychnia  is  taken  ap,  in  the  first,  the 
muriate,  which  is  a  very  solnble  sali.  The  menstroum  of  the  U.  S.  Phii^ 
maflOfUBia  is  less  eosUy  than  the  London,  and  probably  more  effective  than 
the  Bdinburgh.    Besides,  wben  alcohol  is  ussd,  it  is  neeessary  to  evapont* 
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dw  tinclare,  nd  then  treat  the  extract  with  water,  in  order  to  g«t  an  aqaeona 
solution  of  the  alkali.  The  sait  of  stryehnia  exitting  in  the  solution  ia  next 
decompoBed  either  by  )ime,  as  in  the  U.  S.  and  Edinbnrgh  proceasea,  or  hj 
magnesia,  as  in  the  London.  The  alkaline  base  is  precijpitated  along  wilh  the 
ezcess  of  lime  or  magnesia  and  impuritiea.  The  stryehnia  is  extracted  from 
the  precipitate  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  may  i>e  obtained  in  cryatals  by  the 
concentration  of  the  solution.  Bot  in  tbia  state  it  is  maoh  coloured  and 
impare.  The  Edinbnrgb  Collège  contents  itself  with  directing  it  to  be  pnri- 
fied  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallization.  In  tha  two  other  processes, 
the  impnre  stryehnia  is  oonrerted  into  a  snlphate  by  the  addition  of  snlphorie 
aeid,  and  precipitated  again  by  ammonia  ;  being,  while  in  the  state  of  the  sul- 
phate,  decolorized,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmacopœia, 
by  means  of  animal  charooal.  The  London  Collège  proceeds  one  step 
ftirther,  and  obtains  the  alkali  in  crystals  by  dissolving  the  precipitated 
powder  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  setting  the  solution  aside  to  crystallize. 
ThrooghoBt  the  process,  the  bracia  contained  in  the  nax  vomice  attends  the 
stryehnia,  and  is  only  left  behind  in  ibe  mother  liquors,  when  the  latter  alkali 
crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  npon  cooling  ;  bnicia  being  ranch  more 
aolnble  than  stryehnia  in  cold  alcohol.  It  woold,  therefore,  be  better  to 
eonelnde  the  U.  8.  process  by  one  or  more  solutions  and  crystallizationa  in 
alcohol,  as  directed  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges.  With  this 
addition,  we  shonid  give  the  préférence  to  onr  own  officinal  process.  To 
free  the  stryehnia  entirely  from  brncia  reqnires  repeated  crystallizations,  and 
a  little  of  the  latter  prineiple  is  consequently  almost  always  retained  ;  bot  the 
impnrity  is  not  injurious  ;  as  the  efiects  of  the  two  alkalies  npon  the  system 
are  very  sirailar.  The  bean  of  8t.  Ignatias  yielde  stryehnia  moro  easily  and 
more  largely  than  nnx  vomica  ;  bat  is  less  plentiful. 

If  thought  désirable,  bnicia  may  be  in  great  measnre  aeparated  from  the 
stryehnia  of  the  shops,  by  dissolving  the  latter  in  nitric  acid,  very  mnch 
diluted,  filtering,  and  concentrating  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  The 
nitrate  of  bracia  crystallizes  in  short,  thick,  dense  prisms,  irroaped  together; 
the  nitrate  of  stryehnia  in  radiated  tofts  oflong,  light,  capillary  needles.  By 
gentle  agitation  with  water,  the  latter  sait  is  snspended  and  may  be  poured 
ofT,  leaving  the  former.  The  alkalies  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
salts  separately  in  water,  and  precipitating  with  ammonia.  {Chrittiton'ê 
Dispensatory.) 

As  usually  kept  in  the  shops,  stryehnia  is  a  grayish-white  powder.  Wheit 
rapidly  crystallized  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  it  bas  the  form  of  a  white, 
granalar  powder  ;  when  slowly  crystallized,  that  of  elongated  octohedra,  or 
quadrilatéral  prisms  with  quadrilatéral  terminalions.  fit  is  permanent  in  the 
air,  inodoroue,  but  excessively  bitter,  with  a  metallic  after  taste.  So  intense 
is  ils  bitterness,  that  one  part  of  stryehnia  is  said  to  communicate  a  sensible 
taste  to  600,000  'parts  of  water.  It  melts  like  a  resin,  but  is  not  volatile, 
being  decompoaed  at  a  eomparatively  low  température.  It  is  soluble  in  6607 
parts  of  water  at  50°,  and  about  2000  parts  at  the  boiling  point.  Boiling 
officinal  alcohol  dissolves  it  without  difficulty,  and  deposits  it  upon  cooling. 
In  absolote  alcohol  and  in  ether  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble.  The  volatile 
oils  dissolve  it  freely.  Il  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  test  paper,  and  forma 
salts  with  the  acids.  Nitric  acid  does  not  redden  it  if  perfectly  pure,  but 
almost  always  reddens  it  as  found  in  the  shops,  in  conséquence  of  the  pré- 
sence of  bracia.  M.  Eugène  Marchand  proposes  the  following  test,  by 
which  a  very  minute  proportion  of  stryehnia  may  be  detected.  If  a  little  of 
the  alkali  be  rubbed  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphurie  acid  contain* 
ing  one-hundredlh  of  nitrie  acid,  it  will  be  dissolved  witbout  change  of  colour  ; 
but  if  the  least  quantity  of  perozide  of  lead  be  added  to  the  mixture,  a  magni* 
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ficent  bloe  coloar  will  be  inatandy  developed,  which  wQl  pan  rapidly  inio 
violet,  tben  gradually  to  red,  and  oltimately  become  yellow.  (Jottm.  de 
Pharm.,  Ze  Sér.,  iv.  200.)  Strychnia  eonaiats  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  bydrogen, 
and  oxygen  ;  but  the  proportion  of  its  conttituents  ia  very  difierently  given 
by  différent  authois.  Liebig  étales  the  composition  to  be  N,C44HaO«.  The 
salta  of  strychnia  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  and  crystallizable.  Their 
solution  is  deeomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  by  tannie, 
but  not  by  gallic  aeid  ;  and  ia  not  affected  by  the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
Strychnia  is  apt  to  contain  imparities,  of  which  the  chief,  besides  brucia,  are 
coJoQrin^  matter,  and  lime  or  magnesia.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  gives  the 
foUowing  test  of  its  purity.  "  A  solution  of  10  grains  in  4  floidrachms  of 
water  by  means  of  a  fluidrachm  of  pyroligneous  acid,  when  deeomposed  by 
one  flnidounce  of  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  on  brisk 
agitation  a  cohérent  mass,  weighing  when  dry  10  grains,  and  entirely  solnblB 
in  solution  ofozalic  acid." 

Médical  Properties  and  Vies,  ^e.  The  effects  of  strychnia  npon  the 
■ystem  are  identical  in  character  with  those  of  nux  vomica,  and  it  is  em- 

tloyed  for  the  same  purposea  as  a  medicine.  (See  Nux  Vomica,  page  478.) 
t  operatea  in  the  same  way  by  whatever  avenue  it  may  enter  into  the  circa* 
btion  ;  but  is  said  to  act  most  powerfully  when  injected  into  the  veina  or 
applied  to  a  fresh  wonnd.  The  blood  of  an  animal  under  its  influence  pro- 
duces similiar  effects  in  another  if  transfused  into  its  reins.  In  over-doses 
it  is  a  most  violent  poison.  Pelletier  and  Gaventou  killed  a  dog  in  half  a 
minute  with  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  pure  alkali.  One  grain  or  even  less 
might  prove  fatal  in  the  human  subject  According  to  M.  Duclos,  the  poi- 
sonous  effects  of  strychnia  upon  animais  subside  under  the  application  of 
négative  electricily,  while  they  are  aggravated  by  the  positive.  (See  Am. 
Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xvi.  154.)  Différent  persons  are  very  differently  suscep- 
tible to  Its  action,  and  some  are  powerfully  affected  by  the  smallest  doses. 
BeSides,  beinsr  more  or  less  impure  as  kept  in  the  shops,  it  cannot  be  relied 
on  with  certamty.  Hence  the  necessity  of  great  caution  in  prescribing  it, 
and  of  carefuUy  watching  the  patient  during  its  use.  The  beat  plan  is 
always  to  begin  with  very  small  doses,  and  gradually  increase  till  ils  effects 
are  observed.  From  one-twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  internally,  and  from 
a  fiiarter  to  half  a  grain  externally,  upon  a  blistered  surface,  may  be  employed 
at  first;  but,  if  the  alkali  is  very  pure,  the  dose  may  be  still  further  reduced 
with  propriety.  It  is  most  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  pill.  It  may 
be  given  aiso  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with  sniphuric,  muriatic,  nitric, 
or  acetic  acid.  In  this  form  it  is  in  saline  combination  ;  but  the  effects  of  its 
salis  are  the  same  as  tl|ose  of  the  pure  alkali.  W. 

STYRAX. 
Préparation  of  Storax. 

STYRAX  PURIFIC ATA.  K  5-.  STTBAxCoi.ATus.Zom/.  Ex- 
TRACTDM  Stthacis.  Ed.    Purijied  Storax. 

"  Take  of  Storax,  Alcohol,  each,  a  aufficient  quanlity.  Dissolve  the 
Storax  in  the  Alcohol,  and  strain  the  solution  ;  then  distil  off  the  alcohol  with 
a  gentle  beat,  until  the  Storax  acquires  the  proper  consisience."  U.  S. 

The  purification  of  storax  is  directed  by  the  London  Collège,  in  a  similar 
manner,  under  the  head  ofthe  gum-resins. 

"  Take  any  eonvenient  quantily  of  Storax,  in  fine  powder.  Exhaust  it 
by  boiling  it  m  successive  quantities  of  Rectiâed  Spirit  ;  filter  the  spirituous 
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«olutions;  distiioff  the  greater  partof  theapirit;  eraporate  (he  remainder 
orer  the  vapour-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  tbin  extract."  £d. 

Sioraz,  as  found  in  the  ihops,  ù  usually  ao  much  adulterated  as  to  render 
its  purification  necessary,  before  it  can  be  applied  to  the  purpoees  for  which 
it  is  officinally  directed.  Ae  it  is  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  Utile  of  its 
active  matter  is  driven  off  at  th«  boiling  point  of  tbat  âuid,  there  can  be  no 
Chemical  objection  to  the  abow  process.  ÂJiother  method,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed,  is  to  express  between  heated  iron  plates  the  balsam  from  the  foreiga 
matters  with  which  il  ia  associated  ;  but,  if  the  process  be  not  very  carefuUy 
eonducted,  the  beat  employed  to  melt  the  storax  will  be  sufficient  to  dissipate 
a  portion  of  the  benzoic  acid,  which  is  one  of  its  essential  ingrédients. 

Q^.  Prep.  Pilule  Siyracis  Composits  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.}  Tinetura  Ben- 
zoini  Composita,  U.S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  Vf. 

SULPHUR. 

Préparations  of  Sulpkur. 

SULPHUR  PRiECIPITATUM.  U.S.  Lac  Suiphubis.  Pre- 
dpitated  Sulphur.     Milk  of  Sulphur. 

"  Take  of  Sulphur  [sublimed]  apound;  Lime  a  potmdand  4  hatf;  Water 
two  gallons  ;  Muriatic  Âcid  a  sufficient  quarUity.  Slake  the  Lime  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  Water,  and,  having  mixed  it  with  the  Sulphur,  add  the 
remainder  pf  the  Water,  boil  for  two  or  three  hours,  occasionaliy  adding  water 
so  as  to  préserve  the  roeasure,  and  filter.  Dilute  the  fîltered  iiquor  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water;  then  drop  into  it  sufficient  Muriatic  Âcid  to  precipitate 
the  Sulphur.  Laslly,  wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  water  till  the 
washings  are  tasteless,  and  dry  it.     U.  S. 

In  this  process  two  eqs.  of  lime  react  with  six  of  sulphur,  so  as  to  form 
two  eqs.  of  bisulphuret  of  calcium,  and  one  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  which 
latter  then  unités  with  one  eq.  of  lime  to  form  hyposulphite  of  lime.  On  the 
addition  of  the  muriatic  acid,  six  eqs.  of  sulphur  are  precipitated  (four  from 
the  two  eqs.  of  bisulphuret  of  calcium  and  two  from  the  one  eq.  of  hyposul- 
phurous acid),  and  the  calcium  and  oxygen  unité  with  the  muriatic  acid,  so 
as  to  form  chloride  of  calcium  and  water.  This  acid  is  the  most  eligible 
précipitant  for  the  sulphur,  as  it  gives  rise  to  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is 
a  very  soluble  sait,  and  easily  washed  away.  Sulphuric  acid  is  altogether 
inadmissible  ;  as  it  générâtes  sulphate  of  lime,  which,  from  its  sparing  solo- 
bility,  becomes  necessarily  intermingled  with  the  precipitated  sulphur.  Ac- 
cording  to  Schweitzer,  the  beat  material  from  which  to  precipitate  the  sulphur 
isthe  sulphuretof  potassium,  formed  by  boilingsulphur  with  caustic  potassa. 
Dr.  Otto,  of  Brunswick,  contends  that  sulphuretof  potassium  is  apt  to  contain 
sulphuret  of  copper,  and,  therefore,  prefers  sulphuret  of  calcium.  (Pharm. 
Cent.  Blalt,  Jan.,  1845.) 

Propertiet,  Sfc.  Precipitated  sulphur  is  in  friable  lumps  having  a  white 
cdour,  with  a  pale  yellowish-green  tint,  and  consisting  of  finely  divided  par- 
ticles,  slightly  eohering  together.  When  recendy  prepared,  it  is  devoid  of 
taste,  but  possesses  a  peculiar  smell.  When  long  exposed,  in  a  moist  state, 
to  the  air,  it  becomes  strongly  eontaminated  with  sulphuric  acid.  {Annalen 
der  Pharm.,  xx.  151.)  From  its  colour  it  was  formerly  called  lac  tulphuris, 
or  milk  of  sulphur.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa.  When  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  the  présence  of 
sulphate  of  lime  may  be  suspected,  in  which  case  the  sulphur  will  not  be 
wbolly  volatiliaed  by  beat.  When  pure  it  communicates  a  barah  feel  when 
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nibbed  betweên  the  fingere,  owmf  to  tbe  fiielien  between  ihe  erystalIiM 
particles.  (^Dr,  Bridget.)  We  hâve  seen  a  asmple  oi  so-called  precipiiaied 
Milphar,  whioh  oonsisted  almost  entirely  of  solphata  of  lime.  Frecipitaied 
•alphnr  difi«T8  froin  sabliroed  sulphor,  in  being  in  a  atato  of  more  minnu 
dÏTiaion,  and  in  preaenting,  afier  fu»ioB,  a  softer  and  leas  britile  mass.  lia 
peculiaritiea  are  sopposed  to  dépend  apon  a  portion  of  waier,  whkb,  how- 
ever,  is  présent  in  too  smali  a  quantity  to  conatitute  a  regular  hydrate.  Ae- 
eording  to  Rose*  ita  white  coloor  dépends  apon  the  preaeoee  of  a  amall  pce- 
portion  of  biaulphuretted  hydrogen.  Soubeiran  aiaten  that  it  always  contaioa 
some  Bulphuretted  hydrogen,  whieb  causes  it  to  difler  as  a  tberapeutie  a^est 
from  subiimed  sulphur. 

Médical  PropertU»  and  Utet.  Preeipitaied  salpfaur  possesses  similar 
médical  propertiea  with  aublimed  sulphur,  but  is  preferred  by  soiae  praeti- 
tioners  on  account  of  ita  freedom  from  colour.  Ita  atate  of  extrême  divisioa 
lendera  it  more  readily  auspended  in  liquida  than  aublimed  aulphur  ;  bat  ils 
liability  to  become  acid  by  keeping  is  an  objection  to  it  It  is  aometimes 
selected  for  forming  oiotmenta,  which  hsve  the  adrantage  of  appearance,  in 
being  of  a  lighter  colour  than  when  made  of  aublimed  sulphur.  The  dose  is 
from  two  to  three  drachme.  (See  Sulphur.)  B. 

SULPHURIS  lODIDUM.  U.S.    lodide  of  Sulphur. 

*'  Take  of  loàine  four  ounces;  -Sulphur  an  ounce.  Rub  the  lodine  and 
Sulphur  together  in  a  glass,  porcelain,  or  marble  mortar  until  they  are  tbo- 
loughly  mixed.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  matrasa,  close  the  orifice  lousely,  and 
appTy  a  gentle  heal  so  as  to  darken  the  mass  wiihout  melting  it.  When  the 
colour  has  become  uniforajy  dark  throughout,  increase  the  beat  so  as  to  melt 
the  lodide  ;  tben  incline  the  matrass  in  difierent  directions,  in  order  to  retimi 
into  the  maas  any  portions  of  lodine  which  may  hâve  condensed  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  vessel  ;  lasdy,  allow  the  niatrass  to  cool,  break  it,  and  ^nt  the 
lodide  iato  bottles,  which  are  to  be  well  stopped."  U.  S. 

The  above  process  is  that  of  the  French  Codex.  The  combination  may  be 
conveniently  effected  in  a  Florence  âask.  The  resulting  indide  has  a  grayisb- 
black  colour,  and  radiated  cryatalline  appearance  like  sulphurel  of  antimony. 
Its  smell  reaemblea  that  of  iodine,  and  it  stains  the  cuticle  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  entirely  rolatilized  byheat,  and  when  boiled  with  water  is  decomposed, 
iodine  escaping  with  tlie  «team,  and  sulphur  being  deposited  nearly  pore. 
It  has  not  been  analyzed,  but  is  probably  a  bisulphuret.  lodide  of  sulphur 
has  been  used  by  Biett,  Rayer,  Lugol,  and  others,  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  various  skin  diseases,  suoh  as  tinea  capitis,  lupus,  lepra,  &e.  It  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  by  mixing  from  ten  to  thirly  grains 
of  the  iodide  with  an  ounce  of  lard.  Of  tbis  a  drachm  may  be  used  at  each 
friction.  B. 

SYRUPI. 

Syrups. 

Syrups  are  concentrated  solutions  of  augar  in  watery  Auids,  eilher  with 
or  without  médicinal  imprégnation.  When  the  solution  is  made  with  pore 
water,  it  is  named  tyrup  or  eimph  »yrup,  when  with  water  charged  with  oae 
or  more  médicinal  agenta,  it  ia  called  in  gênerai  terme  a  tntdiealed  »yr^p, 
and  receivea  its  particular  désignation  from  the  substance  or  substanees 
added. 

Medicated  syrups  are  prepared  by  incorporating  sngar  with  TegetsUe 
infusions,  décoctions,  expressed  juices,  fermented  liquors,  or  simple aqoeoM 
solutions.  When  the  active  matter  of  the  vegetable  is  not  resëily  eolsfate 
in  water,  or  is  volatilized  or  decomposed  by  a  beat  of  212°,  it  is  someiioes 
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«xtracted  by  diluted  aleoho],  the  spirituons  in^edient  of  which  m  sobse- 
quently  driven  off.  Medicated  «yrups  are  aiso  occasionally  prepared  by 
adding  a  tincture  to  simple  syrup  and  evaporating  ihe  alcohol.  Since  the 
introduction  inio  use  of  the  process  of  filtration  by  displacement,  it  has  been 
applied  very  advantageously  to  the  préparation  of  varions  syrups,  especially 
of  those  made  fronn  vegetables  of  «hicfa  the  active  principle  is  injured  or 
dissipated  by  décoction.  But,  uniess  the  operatorbe  atonce  skilful  and  very 
eareful,  there  wili  be  great  danger  of  imperfecdy  extracting  the  active  matters, 
and  thuç  making  a  feeble  préparation.  For  the  mode  of  properiy  condacting 
Ihis  process  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  763  and  769. 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  sugar  employed  are  points  of  importance. 
Refined  sugar  should  always  be  preferred,  as  it  often  saves  the  necessily  of 
darification,  and  makes  a  clearer  and  better  flavoured  syrup  than  the  impure 
kinds.  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  siroply  directs  sugar,  but  ezplains  that  it 
is  the  parilîed  or  refined  sugar  which  is  indicated  by  that  term.  In  relation 
to  the  quantity  of  sugar,  if  in  too  small  proportion,  fermentation  is  apt  to 
occur,  if  too  abondant,  crystallizatinn.  The  proper  proportion  is  about  two 
parts  to  one  of  the  liquid.  Â  somewhat  smaller  quantity  wiil  answer  where 
m  acid,  such  as  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  is  nsed. 

As  it  is  désirable,  in  many  instances,  that  the  active  matters  shonld  be  in 
as  conœntrated  a  state  as  possible  in  the  syrup,  it  is  often  necessary  to  eva- 
porate  a  large  proportion  of  the  watery  fluid  in  which  they  are  dksolved. 
This  may  be  done  either  before  the  addition  of  the  sugar  or  afterwards.  In 
either  case,  eare  is  requisite  not  to  apply  a  beat  too  great  or  too  long  con- 
tinned,  lest  the  active  prineiplea  should  be  injured.  When  thèse  are  very 
veiatile  or  easily  deeoraposed  by  beat,  it  is  neeessflry  to  dispense  with  con- 
centration altogether.  Some  substances  which  are  vojattlized  or  deeomposed 
Bt  the  température  of  boiling  water,  remain  fixed  and  «naltered  at  that  wlfich 
is  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  alcohol.  Thèse,  as  before  obaerved,  may 
be  llissolved  in  diluted  alcohol,  and  the  concentration  effected  by  evaporating 
the  spiritaous  part  of  the  solvent.  Independently  of  the  injury  which  the 
médicinal  ingrwiient  of  the  syrup  may  snstain,  the  syrnp  itself  is  apt  to  be- 
come  brown  by  a  long-eontinued  application  of  beat,  even  when  the  degree 
is  not  excessive.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  syrups  which  admit  of 
concentration,  shoiild  be  boiled  briskiy  over  a  lively  fire,  so  as  to  aecomplish 
the  objeet  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  important  to  be  aUe  to  ascertain 
positively  when  they  hâve  attained  the  due  consistenee.  An  operator  skilled 
in  their  préparation  can  jodge  with  suffîcient  accuracy  by  various  familiar 
si^ns  ; — such  as  the  slo wness  with  which  the  paris  of  a  drop  of  «yrup  coalesee 
when  previously  separated  by  the  edge  of  a  blunt  instrtiment  ;  and  the  re- 
ceding  of  the  last  portion  of  each  drop,  when  the  syrup,  after  being  cooled, 
is  poured  ont  drop  by  drop.  A  pellicle  forming  upon  the  surface  of  the 
syrup  when  it  cools,  indicates  that  it  has  been  too  much  boiled.  But  thèse 
signs  are  nnt  to  be  relied  on  except  by  those  who  bave  aeqiiired  much  ex- 
périence. The  easiest  method  of  ascertaining  the  proper  point  of  concen- 
tration is  by  the  ose  of  Baumé's  hydrooteter.  This  should  st*nd  at  30°  in 
boiling  syrup  (80^  in  hot  weather),  and  at  35°  in  the  syrap  wben  it  is  cool. 
Another  very  accurate  though  less  ready  method  is  to  ascertain  the  sp.  gr. 
by  weig^ing  a  portion  of  the  liqnid.  8yrop  when  boiling  should  hâve  a 
&p.  gr.  of  about  1  '361 — when  cold,  about  1-319.  Thomson  and  Duncan  are 
mistaken  in  giving  the  proper  sp.gr.  of  cold  synipas  1-885.  We  found 
thatof  a  spécimen  of  simple  symp  made  wHh  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
•ogar  to  a  pint  of  water,  to  be  1-826  at  68°  F.;  and  this  consistenee  is  rather 
too  great  for  praclical  convenience  in  cold  weather.  A  third  meihod  of  aseer- 
tainiof  the  proper  point  of  conceatnrtion  is  by  the  thenuomeMr,  wbiob,  in 
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boiling  synip  of  the  proper  consistence,  flands  at  221°  F.  This  indication 
is  foanded  on  the  fact,  that  the  l>oiling  point  of  «Trop  rises  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  its  density. 

When  carefully  prepared  with  double  refioed  sngar,  synips  generally 
require  no  other  elarifïpation  than  to  remove  anjr  scum  which  may  rise  to 
their  surface  upon  standing,  and  to  pour  them  off  from  any  drege  which  may 
subside.  Should  they,  however,  want  the  due  degree  of  cïeamess,  they 
may  be  filtered  ihrough  flannel,  or,  when  not  liicely  to  be  injured  by  the 
treatment,  may  be  clarified  by  means  of  the  white  of  eggs  or  animal  charcoal, 
as  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Syrupui. 

The  medicated  syrups  are  liable  to  undergo  varions  altérations,  according 
to  their  nature  and  mode  of  préparation.  The  acid  syrups,  when  too  much 
boiled,  often  let  fall  a  copions  white  precipitate,  whicii  is  said  to  be  a  saccha- 
rine matter  analogous  to  the  sogar  of  grapes,  produced  by  the  reaction  of 
the  acid  upon  the  sagar.  It  has  been  shown  that,  even  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures,  acids  slowly  couvert  common  sugar  into  the  sugar  of  grapes,  which 
being  less  solable  than  the  former,  is  gradaaily  deposited  in  the  form  of 
crystalline  grains.  Syrups  which  contain  too  little  sugar  are  apt  to  pass 
into  the  vinous  fermentation,  in  conséquence  of  the  présence  of  malien 
which  act  as  a  ferment  Those  which  contain  too  much,  deposit  a  portion 
in  the  crystalline  state,  and  the  crystals,  attracting  the  sugar  remaining  in 
solution,  gradually  weaken  the  syrup,  and  render  it  liable  to  the  same 
change  as  when  originally  made  with  too  little  sugar.  The  want  of  a  due 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter  frequently  aiso  givea  rise  to  mouldioess, 
when  air  has  access  to  the  syrup.  It  is  said  that  syrups,  encloeed,  while 
they  are  still  hot,  in  bottles,  are  apt  to  ferment  ;  becaose  the  watery  vaponr, 
rising  to  the  surface  and  ihere  condensing,  diminishes  the  proportion  of 
sugar,  80  as  to  produce  a  commencement  of  chemical  action,  which  gradnally 
extends  through  the  whole  mass.  When  syrups  undergo  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, they  become  covered  at  the  surface  with  froth,  produced  by^he 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  and  acquire  a  vinous  odour  from  the  présence 
of  alcohol  ;  while  their  consistence  is  diroinished  by  the  loss  of  a  portion 
nf  the  sugar  which  has  been  converted  into  that  liquid.  When  the  qnantity 
of  alcohol  has  increased  to  a  certain  point,  the  fermentation  ceases  or  gofs 
on  more  slowly,  owing  to  the  preservative  influence  of  that  principle  ;  and, 
as  the  active  ingrédient  of  the  syrup  has  frequendy  undergone  no  material 
change,  the  préparation  may  ofien  be  recovered  by  boiling  so  as  to  drive  off 
the  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  and  concentrate  the  liquid  sufficienUy.  A 
syrup  thus  revived  is  less  liable  afierwards  to  undergo  change,  because  the 
principles  which  acted  as  ferments  hâve  been  diminished  or  consumed.  It 
is  obvions  that  syrups  which  -dépend  for  their  virtues  upon  a  volatile  ingré- 
dient, or  one  readily  changeable  by  heat,  cannot  be  restore*!  to  their  original 
condition. 

At  beat,  syrups  are  too  apt  to  change,  and  varions  measures  hâve  been 
proposed  for  their  préservation.  According  to  Dr.  Maccullocli,  the  addition 
of  a  little  sulphate  of  potassa,  or  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  which  is  tasteless, 
prevents  their  fermentation.  M.  Chereau  has  found  sugar  of  milk  effectuai 
to  the  same  end,  in  the  instance  of  the  syrup  of  poppies  ;  and  it  may  prore 
nseful  in  others.  The  proportion  which  he  employs  is  32  parts  of  the  sugar 
of  milk  to  1000  of  the  syriip.  Mr.  E.  Durand  has  found  that  1-3  per  cent. 
of  Hoflfmann's  anodyne  (Spiritus  ^theria  Sidphurici  Composilua),  added 
to  syrups,  has  the  property  of  completely  arreatiog  or  preventing  fermenta- 
tion, probably  through'  the  agency  chiefly  of  the  oil  of  wine  which  it  eon- 
tains.  (w9m.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xiii.  185.)  But  the  best  plan  is  to  make 
•mail  quantities  of  syrups  at  a  time,  and  to  keep  them,  unies*  when  wanted 
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fer  tminedialo  dm»  m  ho¥àt»  ^mta  foll  iod  wcll  ilopped,  wbieh  shoold  be 
pst  ia  the  cellar  or  other  cool  place. 

Tb^foKowing  gênerai  officinal  direotions  are  given  in  relation  to  sympa. 

"  Sympa  «bose  denaity  ia  nol  peciaely  determined  by  the  procesa,  ahoÛM 
han  tbe  apecific  gravtty  1-261  «hen  boiling,  and  about  1-319  at  ordinary 
temperaturea."  U.S. 

"  Let  the  sympa  be  preserved  in  a  place  where  the  beat  never  exceeds 
55°."  iJond.  It  would  be  diffieult  to  oomply  exactiy  with  nich  a  ntle  in 
tfais  coontty. 

"  When  no  mention  is  made  of  tbe  weight  of  «ugar  or  the  mode  of  dis» 
sdving  it,  sympa  are  to  be  prepared  accormng  to  the  foUowing  mie.  Take 
of  Refined  Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  twenty-nine  ounce»  }  of  the  Liquor  pre- 
acribed  a  pint.  Add  the  Sunr  by  degrees,  and  digeat  it  with  a  médium 
beat  [ftom  100**  to  200°  F.]  in  a  covered  vessel,  frequently  shakiug, 
till  it  18  disadved  ;  tfaen  set  aaide  the  solution  for  twenty-four  bouts  ;  remove 
the  scum,  and  pour  off  the  syrup  from  the  drega  if  tfaerê  be  any."  JDub.    W. 

SYRUPUS.  US.,  Lond.  Sykvtvs  Simplex.  Ed.,  Dub.  Syrup. 
Simple  Syrup. 

"  Take  of  Sugar  [refined^]  twa  pounds  and  a  half;  Water  a  pint.  Dis- 
solve the  Sugar  in  the  Water  with  the  aid  of  beat,  remove  any  scum  which 
may  form,  and  atrain  the  solutioti  while  hot."  U,  S. 

"  Take  of  Sugar  [refined]  tm  pounda  ;  Water  three  pinls  flmpetial  mea- 
•ure].     Dissolve  the  Sngar  in  the  Water  with  a  gentle  heat.     Lond. 

"  Pake  of  Pure  Sugar  ten  pounds  ;  boiling  Water  ihree  fintt  flmperial 
measnre}.  Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  Water  with  the  aid  of  •  genUe  heat." 
Hd.     ' 

"  Take  of  Refined  Sugar,  finely  powdered,  Ueeniu-nîne  otmce*;  Water 
mpinl,  Âdd  the  Sugar  gradually  to  the  Water,  and  îligest  il  wiih  a  médium 
heat  l^from  100°  to  200°  F.]  in  a  close  vessel  till  it  is  dissolved,  frequently 
Btirring;  afierwards  pour  on  from  the  dregs  ifthere  be  any."  Did). 

This  syrup,  when  properly  prepared,  is  inodorous,  of  a  sweet  taste 
without  peculiar  flavour,  thiok,  viscid,  nearly  colourless,  and  perfectly 
transparent.  If  spmewhat  turbid,  as  it  is  api  to  be  when  made  with  sugar 
not  well  refined,  it  may  be  clarified  by  beating  the  white  of  an  egg  to  « 
froth  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  mixing  this  with  the  syrup.  boiling 
the  mixture  for  a  short  time  tbat  the  albumen  may  coagulate,  and  taking  on 
tbe  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface,  or  separating  it  by  filtration  tbrough 
paper  or  flannel.  Two  gallons  of  the  syrup  may  be  thus  clarified.  Âny 
colour  and  peculiar  âavour  which  it  may  possess,  may  be  removed  by 
treating  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  small  proportion  (about  5  per  cent.)  of 
animal  choreoal. 

The  white  of  egg  is  beaten  to'  a  froth  in  order  that,  when  it  ooagnlates,  it 
may  be  rendered  by  the  air  which  it  contains  spccifically  lighter  than  the 
syrop,  and  thus  rise  to  the  surface.  If  not  thus  treated,  it  Âoats  when  coagn- 
lated  in  the  syrup,  or  sinks  to  tbe  bottom.  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
syrup  and  albumen  be  heated  together,  the  latler  must  be  deprived  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  air  which  it  contains,  before  the  point  of  coagulation  ia  attained, 
and  thus  be  rendered  less  disposed  to  rise  to  the  surface.  Guibourt,  there- 
fore,  reeoramends  that  the  albumen  shonid  not  be  added  till  the  ayrap  is 
boiling  hot,  and  should  then  be  poored  inio  it  from  a  :lwigfat  ia  order  to  ia- 
erease  the  quantity  of  air  entangled  in  it 

M.  Salles,  an  apothecary  of  Clermond-Ferrand,  i*  France,  recommends 
IhM  ■yvupB  whioh  «cqnire  darlfioation  ahMld  be  veaied  in  the  foUowing 
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manner.  AUow  the  liqoor  with  which  the  tyrap  is  to  be  prepared,  wUhoat 
previonsly  decanUng  or  filtering  it,  to  become  quite  cold  ;  then  mrx  with  it 
the  white  of  egga  unbeaten,  in  the  proportion  of  one  egg  for  every  five  or 
•ix  pounds  (avoirdnpois)  of  angar  employed  ;  and,  haring  added  the  sagar 
or  honey,  boil  the  whole  for  half  an  honr,  or  until  a  portion  of  the  syrup 
(]pon  cooling  exhibita  floccnli  of  albumen  floating  in  a  transparent  médium. 
Dnring  the  ebollition  care  muât  be  taken  to  agitate  the  syrup  in  sach  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  foam  upon  its  sarface.  Whett  allowed 
to  cool,  the  coagulated  aibomen  with  imparities  subsides,  and  the  clear 
syrup  floata  above,  and  may  be  drawn  off  or  decanted.  In  this  procès* 
the  albumen  sinks  becanse  not  incorporated  with  air.  M.  Salles  calls  it 
clarification  per  deteennan,  and  atates  ihat  it  is  applicable  to  ail  sympa  of  a 
density  below  30°  Baume  at  the  boiling  point.  {Joum.  de  Pheurm.,  xxiv. 
490.) 

Syrup  is  rery  useful  in  the  formation  of  pills  and  mixtures,  and  in  Tarions 
other  pharmaceutical  opérations  in  which  sugar  in  solution  is  required. 

Off.Prep.  Confectio  Opii,  Lond.,  Dub.}  Infusum  Catechu,  Ed.;  Synipna 
Rhei  Aromaticus,  V.  S.;  Syrupus  Tolutani,  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.;  Sycopus 
Zingiberia,  U.S.  W. 

SYRUPUS  ACETI.  Ed.    Syrup  of  Vinegar. 

•'  Take  of  Vinegar,  French  jh  préférence,  eUvtnJluidounee»  }  Pure  Sngar 
fourtten  ouneei.    Boil  them  together."  Ed. 

Syrup  of  vinegar  forma'  with  water  a  réfrigérant  and  grateful  drink  in 
fébrile  complainte.  It  may  be  added  to  barley  water  and  other  farinaceous  and 
roncilaginous  beverages  and  mixtures,  when  a  vegetable  acid  is  not  contra^ 
ind.cated.  W. 

SYRUPUS  ALLILT.».    Syrup  of  Garlic. 

"  Take  of  Fresb  Garlic,  sliced,  six  ouncea  ;  Distilled  Vinegar  a  pin/; 
Sugar  £refined3  Iwo  pounds.  Macerate  the  Garlic  in  the  Vinegar,  in  a  glass 
vessel,  for  four  days  ;  then  express  the  liquor,  and  set  it  by  that  the  dregs 
may  subside;  lastly,  add  the  Sugar  to  the  clear  liquor,  and  proceed  in  the 
manner  directed  for  Syrup."  U.  S. 

This  préparation  is  made  upon  correct  principles,  as^vinegar  is  a  mach 
better  solvent  of  the  active  matter  of  garlic  than  water.  In  the  last  édition 
of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  the  proportion  of  garlic  bas  been  judicioasiy 
increased  to  three  times  its  former  amount.  The  syrup  is  given  in  chronic 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  lungs,  and  is  particularly  bénéficiai  in  infantile 
cases,  by  the  stimulus  which  it  afibrds  to  the  nervous  System.  A  teaspoon- 
fui  may  be  given  for  a  dose  to  a  child  a  year  old.  W. 

SYRUPUS  ALTHiE.E.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Syrup  of  Marsh- 
tnallow. 

"Take  of  Marahmallow  Root,  bruised,  eighi  ounces  ;  Sngar  [refined^  two 
pounds  and  a  luûf;  Water  four  pints  [Impérial  measure].  Boil  down  the 
Water  with  the  Root  to  one-half,  and  express  the  liquor  when  cool.  Set 
it  by  for  twenty-fonr  hours  that  the  dregs  may  subside  ;  then  pour  off  the 
liquor,  and  having  added  the  Sugar,  boil  down  to  the  proper  consistence." 
Lond. 

The  Édinburgh  process  corresponds  with  the  above,  exœpt  that  it 
closes  with  dissolving  the  sugar  with  the  aid  of  beat,  without  boiling  dowa 
the  syrup. 

The  Dublin  Collège  takes  hatf  a  pound  of  tbe  fresh  root,  two  pounds  of 
lefined  sugar,  and  four  pints  of  water,  aad  proceeds  in  the  saoM  manner  as 
the  London  Collège. 
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This  syrop  coDtaina  a  considérable  quantity  of  starch,  besides  mucilage, 
and  18  very  liable  to  ferment.  The  French  prépare  it  with  cold  water,  and 
thusavoid  tbe  starch.  It  is  siniply  demulcent;  but  is  inferior  to  the  muci- 
lage of  gum  Arabie,  and  in  this  country  is  very  seldom  prepared.        W. 

SYRUPUS  AMYGDAL-S:.  K^:  Syrup  of  JÎlmonds.  Syrup 
of  Orgeat. 

"Taiie  of  S weet  Alinonda  a  pountf;  Bitter  Almondsybur  ounce«;  Water 
ihreepints}  Sagzr  six  pounds.  Having  blanched  the  Almonds,  rub  them 
ia  a  mortar  to  a  very  fine  paste,  adding,  during  the  trituration,  three  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  Water  and  a  pound  of  the  Sugar.  Mix  the  paste  thoroughly 
with  the  remainder  of  tbe  Water,  strain  with  strong  expression,  add  the 
remainder  of  the  Sugar  to  the  slrained  liquor,  and  dissolve  it  with  the  aid 
of  a  gentle  beat.  Strain  the  Syrup  through  fine  linen,  and,  having  allowed 
it  to  cool,  put  it  into  bottles,  wbich  must  be  well  stopped,  and  kept  in  a  cool 
place,"  cf.  S. 

This  process  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  the  French  Codex.  Orange- 
fiower  water,  however,  which  is  an  ingrédient  of  the  French  préparation,  is 
wanting  in  ours.  It  may  be  added  to  the  syrup  in  the  quantity  of  half  a 
pint  immediately  after  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  ' 

This  is  an  élégant  syrup  much  employed  in  Europe,  and  occasionally  in 
thiscoantry.  It  is  demuloent,  nutritive,  and,  in  conséquence  of  the  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  of  the  bitter  almonds,  somewhat  sédative.  It  is  said  very  much 
to  impair  .the  odour  of  musk  and  of  assafetida,  when  mixed  with  them. 
(Annuaire  de  TTiérap.,  1843,  p.  59.)  It  may  be  added  to  congh  mixtures, 
or  usçd  for  flavouring  drinks  administered  in  complaints  of  the  chest  W. 

SYRUPUS  AURANTII  CORTICIS.  U.S.  STRUPrs  ArRANTii. 
Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Syrup  of  Orange  Peel. 

"Take  of  Orange  Peel,  bruised,  two  ounces}  Boiling  Water  a  pint; 
Sugat  [reûneà"]  two  poimds  and  a  hatf.  Macerate  the  Orange  Peel  in  the 
Water,  in  a  covered  vessel,  for  twelve  hours,  and  strain  ;  then  add  the  Sugar, 
and  proceed  in  the  manner  directed  for  Syrup."  U.  S. 

The  British  Collèges  direct  the  fresh  peel  of  Seville  Oranges.  The  Lon- 
don  Collège  takes  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  fresh  peel,  a  pint  [Impé- 
rial measure]  of  boiling  water,  and  three  pounds  of  refined  sugar;  macé- 
râtes the  peel  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours,  in  a  lightly  covered  vessel  ;  then 
pours  off  the  liquor,  and  adds  the  sugar  to  it.  The  Edinburgh  Collège 
takes  the  same  materials  in  the  same  quantities  ;  infuses  the  peel  in  ihe  water 
for  twelve  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  pours  off  the  liquor,  filters  if  necessâry, 
adds  the  sugar,  and  dissolves  it  with  the  aid  of  beat.  The  Dublin  Collège 
employa  eighl  ounces  of  the  peel,  six  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  its  gênerai  directions  (page  1145);  and  dissolves  the  sugar 
withont  beat. 

In  the  préparation  of  this  syrup,  the  solution  of  the  sugar  in  tlie  infusion 
of  orange  peel  should  be  effected  with  as  little  heat  as  possible,  in  conséquence 
of  the  volatile  nature  of  the  active  principle  of  the  peel  ;  and  to  facilitate  the 
solution,  the  sugar  should  be  previously  powdered. 

The  syrup  bas  an  agreeable  flavour,  for  which  alone  it  is  employed.  A 
fluidonnce  of  the  tincture  of  orange  peel  added  to  a  pint  of  simple  syrup, 
affords  a  préparation  little  inferior  to  the  ofiBcinal,  though  the  présence  of  the 
spirit  may  in  some  instances  be  objectionable. 

Off.  Prep.  Confèetio  Aromatica,  U.  S.,  Ed.;  Electoariam  Cassis,  Dub.f 
Pilulœ  Rhei  Composit»,  V.  S.  W. 
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SYRUPDS  CROCI.  Lond,  Ed.    Syrup  of  Saffirmu 

"  'Pake  of  Safffon  ten  drachm»  ;  boÏÏiag  Water  a  pint  [Impérial  me»- 
«ure];  Sugar  [relined3  thrtepewul».  Macerate  the  Saffron  in  the  Water  for 
twelve  houra,  in  a  lightljr  oovered  veasel  ;  then  airain  the  liqoor,  and  add  the 
Sufar."  Lond, 

The  Ediriburgh  CoHege  takes  the  same  materials,  in  the  same  quantities, 
and  proceeds  in  the  maoner  directed  for  syrup  of  orange  peel. 

This  is  slightly  stimulant,  but  is  valued  chiefly  for  ils  fine  eoiour.     W. 

SYRUPUS  IPECACUANH-E.  U.S.,  Ed.  Syrup  of  Ipeeacu- 
anha. 

"  Take  of  Ipecaouanha,  in  coarse  powder,  an  ottnee;  Diinted  Aleohol  apintf 
Syrap  two  pint»,  Maoerate  the  Ipecacuanha  in  the  Aleohol  for  foarteen 
daya,  and  filter.  Evaporate  the  filtered  hquor  (o  two  flnidounces,  and 
«gain  filter;  then  miz  it  with  the  syrup,  and  evaporate  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath  to  the  proper  consistence. 

*'  Syrup  of  Ipecacaanha  roay  aiso  be  prepared  by  pattingthe  Ipecacuanha, 
previoQsly  moistened  with  Diinted  Aleohol,  into  an  apparatus  fur  displace- 
ment; pouring  upon  it  gradually  Diluted  Aleohol  sntil  a  pint  of  filtered 
liquor  is  obtained  ;  then  evaporating  to  two  fluidoonces,  and  oompleting  the 
process  as  above  directed."  C  S. 

"  Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  eoarse  powder, /owr  cwnee»}  Rectified  Spirit 
ont  pint  [Impérial  measure];  Proof  Spirit  and  Water,  of  each,  faurteen 
ftiùdouncea  ;  Syrup  tevtn  pints.  Digest  the  Ipecacuanha  in  fifieen  fluid- 
ounces  of  the  Rectified  Spirit  at  agenUe  beat  for  twenty-foor  hours  ;  airain, 
squeeze  the  reaidoom  and  filter.  Repeat  this  process  with  the  residuan 
and  Proof  Spirit,  and  again  with  the  Water.  Unité  the  fluide,  and  diatil  off 
the  Spirit  lill  the  residuum  amonnt  to  twelve  ounces  ;  add  to  the  residuum 
five  flnidounces  of  the  rectified  spirit,  and  then  the  Syrup."  Ed. 

By  the  U.S.  process,  a  tincture  of  ipecacuanha  is  brst  formed  with  diluted 
aleohol,  then  cnncentraied,  and  incorporated  with  syrup.  The  alternative  of 
preparing  the  tincture  by  macération  or  percolation  is  allowed  ;  but  the  latter 
mode  should  be  resorted  to  only  by  ihose  esperienced  in  the  process.  The 
tincture  is  by  concentration  reduced  chiefly  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
active  principles  of  ipecacuanha;  and  the  water  contained  in  it  is  evaporated 
after  incorporation  with  the  syrup.  The  French  Codex  dissolves  the  alco- 
holicezlract  of  ipecacuanha  in  water,  and  then  mixes  it  with  syrup;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  U.  S.  process  is  préférable,  as  it  spares  the  continued  heat 
requisite  to  redoce  the  tincture  to  drynesa.  The  Edinburgh  process  is  unne- 
cessarily  coniplex  ;  and  the  addition  of  the  rectified  spirit  to  the  syrup,  if 
thoufhi  necessary  for  ils  préservation,  might  hâve  been  dispensed  with,  bad 
the  direction  been  given  to  concentrate  the  syrup. 

This  syrup  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  cases  of  children.  One  fluidounce 
of  it,  prepared  according  to  the  U.  S.  formula,  should  contain  the  virtues  of 
fifteen  grains  of  ipecacuanha.  The  dose  of  it,  as  an  emetic,  is  for  an  adult 
from  one  to  Iwo  fluidounces,  for  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  from  one  to  two 
fluidrachms,  to  be  repeated  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  till  il  opérâtes. 
As  an  expectorant,  the  dose  for  an  ^dult  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  for  a 
child  from  five  to  twenty  minime.  -  JThe  Edinburgh  syrup  is  somewhat,  but 
not  materially,  weaker.  "^  W. 

SYRUPUS  KRAMERIiE.  U.  8.    Syrup  if  Rhatany. 

«*Take  of  Extraet  of  Rhatany  t\D9  ounces  }  Water  «  pintf  Sogar  (tcw 
pound»  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  Extract  in  the  Water  and  filter;  then  add 
the  Sugar,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  directed  for  Syrup."  V.  S. 

In  making  this  symp  care  shoald  b«  taken  to  Miect  (he  extraet  of  rfaatanj 
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aa  free  as  possible  from  insolnble  matter;  and  that  prepared  according  to  the 
U.  S.  process  will  be  foand  the  best  (Ses  Extraclum  Krameriœ.)  This 
préparation  affbrds  a  convenient  mode  of  exhibiiing  rhatany  to  infants.  The 
dose  for  an  adult  is  half  a  fluidounce.  for  a  child  a  year  or  two  old,  twenty  or 
tbirty  mîniins.  W. 

SYRUPUS  LIMONIS.  U.  S.,  Diib.  Strupus  Limonum.  Lond., 
Ed.     Syrup  of  Lemons. 

"  Take  of  Lemon-juice,  strained,  a  pint  ;  Sugar  (^refined^  two  pounds. 
Âdd  the  Sdgar  to  the  Juice,  and  proceedin  the  manner  directed  for  Syrup." 
U,  S. 

"  Take  of  Juice  of  Lemons,  strained,  apînt  [Imp.  meas.T  ;  Sugar.  [refined] 
ttoo  poundt  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  Lemon  Juice,  with  a  genlle 
heat;  then  set  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours;  afterwards  remove  the  scum, 
and  pour  ofi*  the  clear  liquor  from  the  dregs,  if  there  be  any."  Lond. 

Take  of  Lemon-juice,  freed  from  impurities  by  subsidence  and  filtration, 
ttpinl  [Imp.  mea^. 3  ;  Sugar  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  Sugar  in 
the  Lemon-juice  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  after  twenty-four  hours' 
rest  remove  the  same,  and  pour  the  clear  liquor  from  the  dregs."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Juice  of  fresh  Lemons  two  pints.  As  soon  as  the  dregs  hâve 
subsided,  put  the  Juice  into  a  matrass,  and  subject  it  for  fifleen  minutes  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water.  When  cold,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  form  a 
syrup."  Dub. 

This  syrup  forms  a  cooling  and  gratefui  addition  to  beverages  in  fébrile 
complaints,  and  serves  to  conceal  the  taste  of  saline  purgatives  given  in 
solution.  W. 

SYRUPUS  MORL  Lond.    Syrtip  of  Mulberries. 

"  Take  of  Mulberry  Juice,  strained,  a  pint  [Impérial  measnrel  ;  Sugar 
[refinedj  two  potmds  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  Mulberry 
Juice,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  directed  for  Syrup  of 
Lemons."  Lond. 

This  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  with  lemon  syrup.  In  like  man- 
ner syrups  may  be  prepared  from  various  succulent  fruits,  such  as  straw- 
bernes,  raspberries,  pînecmples,  fyc.  When  the  juice  is  thick,  il  may  be 
diluled  with  from  one-lhird  of  its  bulk  to  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  previously 
to  the  addition  of  the  sugar.  In  the  préparation  of  raspberry  syrxtp,  which, 
as  ordinarily  roade,  is  apt  to  gelatinize,  M.  Blondeau  recommends  that  the 
strained  juice  be  allowed  to  stand  from  eight  to  fifteen  hours,  according  to 
the  température,  in  order  to  ferment.  The  juice  séparâtes  inio  two  por- 
tions, the  npper  thick,  the  lower  clear.  The  latter  is  to  be  separated  by 
straining  and  made  into  a  syrup  with  the  usual  proportion  of  sugar.  Thèse 
syrups  are  employed  to  flavour  drinks,  and  are  much  used  as  gratefui  addi- 
tions to  carbonic  acid  water.  W. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS.  Lond.,  Ed.  Sthupus  Papavehis 
SoMNiFERi.  Dub.    Syrup  of  Poppies. 

"  Take  of  Poppy  [capsules]  thr^povmds}  Sugar  [refined]  fve poundt} 
boiling  Water  ^ve  gallons  [Impérial ijggaeure].  Boil  down  the  Capsules 
in  the  Water  to  two  gallons,  and  presi^l^rongiy.  Boil  down  the  strained 
liquor  again  to  four  pints,  and  strain  it  while  hot.  Set  it  by  for  twelve  hours 
that  the  dregs  may  subside,  then  boil  down  the  clear  liquor  to  two  pints,  add 
the  Sugar,  and  dissolve."  Lond. 

"  Take  of  Poppy-heads,  wilhout  the  seeds,  one  pound  and  a  half;  boil- 
ing Water  fifleen  pints  [Impérial  measure]  ;  Pure  Sugar  three  pounds. 
Slice  the  Poppy-heads,  infuse  tbem  in  the  Water  for  twelve  hours,  boil 
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down  to  five  pinte,  strain  and  express  strongly  throa^^h  calico,  boil  again 
down  to  two  pints  and  a  half;  then  add  tbe  Sagar  and  dkaolve  it  with  the 
aidofheat."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  the  Capaules  of  the  White  Poppjr,  dried,  deprived  of  tkeir 
seeds,  and  bruised,  teventeen  auricet;  boiling  Water  Itffo  gallons.  MaoeraU 
the  Capeules  in  the  Water  for  tweflty-foar  houra  ;  then,  by  meana  of  a  wale^ 
bath,  boil  down  to  a  gallon,  and  strongly  express.  Boil  down  tlie  strained 
liquor  again  to  two  pinta,  and  strain  it  while  hot.  Set  it  by  for  twelve  hoan 
that  the  dregs  may  subside  ;  then  boil  down  the  clear  liquor  to  a  pint  aod 
form  a  syrup."  Dub. 

As  the  capsules  contain  variable  proportions  of  the  nareottc  prînciple,  the 
syrup  prtpared  from  them  is  necessarily  of  variable  strength.  It  is,  more- 
over,  very  apt  to  spoil.  Its  place  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  supplied 
by  a  syrup  prepared  from  one  of  the  salts  of  roorphia,  which  would  keep 
well  and  hâve  the  advantage  of  uniform  strength.  Four  grains  of  the  sut- 
phale  of  morphia  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  syrup,  would  alTord  a  préparation 
at  least  equal  to  the  average  strength  of  the  synip  of  poppies,  and  mueh 
more  certain  in  its  opération.  Mr.  Southall  recommends  that  the  syrup  of 
poppies  should  be  prepared  with  a  cold  infusion  made  by  percolation;  (be 
same  proportions  being  employed  as  directed  by  the  London  Pharinacopœia. 
The  virtues  of  the  capsules  are  thus  extracted  without  those  principles  which 
cause  the  syrup  to  ferment  speedily.  {Atn.  Journ.  o/Pharm.,  zv.  140,  from 
Lond.  Pharm.  Trantact.) 

The  syrup  of  poppies  is  employed,  chiefly  in  infantile  cases,  to  aïhy 
cough,  quiet  restlessness,  relieve  pain,  and  promote  sleep.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm  for  an  infant,  from  half  a  fluidounce  to 
a  fluidounce  for  an  adnit.  W. 

SYRUPUS  RHAMNI.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.    St/rup  ofBitckthom. 

"  Take  of  fresh  Juice  of  Buckthom  [berries] /our  nfn/s  [Impérial  mes- 
sureH;  Ginger,  sliced,  Pimento,  in  powder,  each,  six  drachtnsf  Sugar  [re- 
finedj  four  pounds.  Set  by  the  Juice  for  three  days  that  the  dregs  may 
subside,  and  then  strain  it.  To  a  pint  of  the  clear  Juice  add  the  Ginger 
and  Pimento  ;  then  macerate  for  four  hnurs  with  a  gentle  beat,  and  straia. 
Boil  down  the  remainder  of  the  Juice  to  a  pint  and  a  half;  miz  the  liquon; 
add  the  Sugar  and  dissolve  it."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  propess  is  the  same  as  the  above. 

"  Take  of  the  fresh  Juice  of  Buckthorn  Berries  two  pints  and  a  half} 
Ginger  Root,  sliced,  Pimento  Berries,  in  powder,  each,  three  drachms. 
Set  by  the  Juice  that  the  dregs  may  subside,  and  then  strain  it.  Add  the 
Ginger  and  Pimento  to  ten  ounces  of  the  clear  Juice,  macerate  for  iwenty- 
four  hours,  and  filter.  Boil  down  the  remaining  Juice  to  a  pint,  miz  tbe 
liquors,  and  form  a  syrup."  Dub. 

The  syrup  of  buckthorn  is  a  brisk  cathartic,  bat  having  an  unpieasant 
taste,  and  being  apt  to  gripe  violently,  ÎS  very  seldom  employed.  In  Europe 
it  is  used  occasionally  as  an  adjunct  to  olher  medicines  in  cathartic  and 
dinretic  miztures.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidounce  to  a  flnidounce.  The 
patient  should  drink  freely  of  thin  gruel,  or  other  demuloent  beverage,  duriog 
ils  opération.  W. 

SYRUPUS  RHEI.  U.  S.     Syrup  o/Rhubarb. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  bruised,  two  ounee»  }  Boiling  Water  a  pint;  Sugar 
frefined]  two  pounds.  Macerate  the  Rhubarb  in  the  Water  for  twenty-four 
nours,  and  strain;  then  add  the  Sugar,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  directed 
for  Syrup."  U.  S. 
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This  U  a  mild  cathartie,  adapted  to  the  eaies  of  iaCtals,  to  whom  it  may 
be  griven  in  ihe  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

It  haa  been  proposed  to  form  the  syrup  of  rhubarb  in  the  manner  directed 
in  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia  for  the  arotnatie  tynep,  by  first  preparing  a 
tincture  with  diluted  alcobol,  then  evaporating  tlie  .spirituaus  portion  by 
means  of  a  wate^bath,  and  incorporating  the  remainder  with  sugar.  It  ia 
queationable,  however,  whether  this  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  offi- 
cinal  formula;  as,  though  a  stronger  syrap  mieht  be  obtained,  there  would 
be  some  risk  that  a  portion  of  the  alcohol  might  remain,  and  render  the 
préparation  toc  stimulating  to  meet  the  indieation  for  which  it  was  originally 
inteaded.  W. 

SYRUPUS  RHEI  AROMATICUS.  U.S.  Jîromatie  Syrup  of 
Bhubarb. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  bniiaed,  ttoo  ouncet  and  a  hàlff  Cloves,  bmised, 
Cinnamon,  bruised,  each,  half  an  ouneti  Nutmeg,  bruised,  tvm  drachm»; 
DUated  Alcohol  two  pirUs;  Syrup  tix  ftititt.  Macerate  tlie  Rhubarb  and 
Aromatlcs  in  the  Diluted  Alcobol  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain;  then,  by  meana 
of  a  water-bath,  eraporate  the  liquor  to  a  pint,  and,  wbile  it  is  stjU  hot,  mis 
it  with  the  Syrup  previously  heated. 

"  Aromatic  Syrup  of  Rhubarb  may  also  be  prepared  by  putting  the  Rhu» 
barb  and  Aromatics,  previously  reduced  to  coarse  powder  and  moiatened  witl) 
Diluted  Alcohol,  into  an  apparatus  for  displacement;  pouring  upon  them 
gradually  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained  ; 
then  evaporating  to  a  pint,  and  completing  the  process  as  above  directed." 
U.  S. 

Of  thèse  two  modes  of  proceeding,  the  flrst  should  always  be  preferred 
by  those  not  experienced  in  conducting  the  process  of  filtration  by  displace- 
ment. In  preparing  the  syrup,  the  apolliecary  should  be  careful  to  employ 
aromatics  of  the  beat  quality,  and  to  eâect  the  evaporation  of  the  tincture, 
according  to  the  officinal  direction,  by  means  of  a  watei^bath. 

The  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb  is  a  warm  atomachic  laxative,  too  feeble 
for  adnlt  cases,  but  well  calculated  for  the  bowel-complaints  of  infants  which 
are  ao  fréquent  in  our  cities  during  the  summer  season,  and  aa  a  remedy  for 
which  the  préparation,  or  one  analogous  to  it,  has  been  long  in  use  under  the 
BatiKs  of  tpiceii  tynip  (^  rhtAarb.  l'he  dose  for  an  infant  with  diarrhœa  is 
a  flnidrachro,  repeated  every  two  hours  till  the  passages  indicate  by  thek 
colour  that  the  medieine  has  operated.  W. 

SYRUPUS  RHOEADOS.  Lond.,  Ed.  Stbupus  Papavehis  Rhœ- 
ADis.  Dub.    Syrup  qf  Red  Poppy. 

'•Take of  Red  Poppy  [petals]  a  pound;  boiling  Water  opint  (^Impérial 
measure]];  Sugar  ([refined]  two  pounds  and  a  half.  To  the  Water  heated  by 
a  water-bath,  gradually  add  the  Petals,  occasionally  stirrine;  then,  having 
rémoved  the  vessel,  macerate  for  twelve  hours  ;  express  the  liquor,  and  when 
the  dregs  bave  aubsided  add  the  Sugar,  and  dissolve  it."  Lond. 

The  EdinbuTgh  process  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  London. 

"  Take  of  ihe  fresh  Petals  of  the  Red  Poppy  a  pound;  boiling  Water 
twenty  fluidounce».  Add  the  Petals  gradually  to  the  boiling  Water  ;  then, 
having  removed  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  macerate  with  an  inferior  heat 

Sbetween  00°  and  100°3  for  twelve  hours  ;  express  the  liquor,  aod  set  it  bf 
lat  tbe  dregs  may  subside  ;  lastly,  add  the  Sugar,  and  form  a  syrup."  Duo. 
The  object  of  introducing  the  petals  into  water  heated  by  a  water-bath,  i> 
tbai  tbey  may  shrink  by  being  scalded,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  be  com- 
pletely  immeraed  in  the  qiiaotity  of  water  directed.    After  this  has  been 
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accompliflhed,  they  shonld  be  immediately  removed  from  the  fîre,  leat  ibe 
liquor  should  become  too  tbick  and  ropy.  The  fine  red  oolourof  thia  ayrup 
u  its  only  recommendation.  It  haa  no  médical  vinuea,  and  ia  very  liable  to 
ferment.  W. 

SYRUPUS  ROSJE.  Lond.,  Dub.  Stbupus  Rosjb  Centifoli^. 
Ed.     iSyrup  of  Roses, 

"Take  of  Hundred-leaved  Roses,  dried  seven  ounces}  Sngar  (^refined^  *ix 
potmdt }  boiling  Water  three  pints  [Impérial  measure].  Macerate  the  pe- 
uls  in  the  water  for  twelve  hoors,  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  slrained  liquor, 
br  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  two  pints  ;  then  add  the  Sngar,  and  dissolve  it." 
Zond. 

The  BiAlin  process  différa  from  the  above  only  in  having /our  ptni» 
dwine  mea8are3  of  water,  evaporating  to  two  pints  and  a  half,  and  using  tbe 
proportion  of  augar  directed  in  its  gênerai  formula.  (See  page  1145.) 

'*  Take  of  freen  Damask-rose  Petals  one  pound;  boiling  Water  three  pmt» 
[Imp.  roeas.3;  Pure  Sugar  three  pound».  Infuse  the  Pelais  in  the  Water  for 
twelve  hours,  strain  the  liquor,  and  dissolve  the  Sugar  in  it  with  the  aid  of 
beat."  Ed. 

This  syrap  is  gently  laxative,  and,  onacconnt  of  its  mildness,  may  be  giren 
with  advanlage  to  infants  and  persons  of  délicate  habit.  It  is  without  tbe 
fragrance  of  the  rose  ;  but  bas  a  reddisb  colour  which  is  rendered  brighl  red 
by  acids,  and  green  oryellow  by  alkalies.  Tbe  dose  is  from  two  fluidracbms 
to  one  or  two  fluidounces. 

Off'.  Prep.  Confectio  Casai»,  Lond.;  ConfectioScammonii,  Lond.  W. 

SYRUPUS  ROSiE  GALLICiE,  Ed.     Syrup  of  Red  Rose». 

"Take  of  dried  Red-rose  Petals  two  ounees;  boiling  Water  onepinij 
Pare  Sugar  twenty  ounces.  Proceed  as  for  the  Symp  of  damask-rose.    £d. 

The  syrup  of  red  roses  is  mildly  astringent  ;  but  is  valued  more  for  its 
fine  red  colour,  on  account  of  which  it  is  occasionaliy  added  to  mixtures. 

Off.  Prep.  Electuarium  Catechu,  Ed.  W. 

SYRUPUS  SARSAPARILL^.  Dub.  Stbcpcs  Sahz«.  Lond^ 
Ed.     Syrup  of  SarsapariUa. 

"Take  of  SarsapariUa,  »\ieed,  fi/leen  mmcet;  boiling  Water  a  gallon 
rimperial  measurel;  Sag&t  Jijieen  ounce».  Macerate  the  SarsapariUa  in  the 
Water  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the 
liquor  while  bot  ;  afWrwards  add  the  Sugar  and  evaporate  to  thé  proper  con* 
sistence."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  process  is  the  same  as  the  above. 

Tbe^  Dublin  Collège  obtains  in  the  same  manner  four  pints  of  a  concen- 
trated  strained  décoction,  and  prépares  a  syrup  with  tbis,  according  to  the 
gênerai  directions  of  the  Collège.  (See  page  1145.)  ' 

This  syrup  is  necessarily  a  weak  if  not  inert  préparation  ;  the  virtues  of 
SarsapariUa  being  only  partially  extracted  by  water,  at  least  by  the  qnantity 
of  this  menslruum  ordinarily  employed,  and  being  injured  or  destroyed  by 
long  boiling.  It  is  scarcely  used  in  this  country,  our  own  compound  symp 
being  preferred.  W. 

SYRUPUS  SARSAPARILL.E  COMPOSITUS.  U.S.  Com- 
pound Syrup  of  SarsapariUa. 

"  Take  of  SarsapariUa,  bruised,  two  potmdt  ;  Ouaiacnm  Wood,  rasped, 
three  ounces  ;  Hundred-leaved  Roses,  Senna,  Liquorice  Root,  bruised,  each, 
two  ounces;  Oil  of  Sassafras,  Oil  of  Anise,  each,  Ave  nùmmt;  Oil  of  Par- 
tridge-berry  three  nùmmt;  Diluted  Alcohol  ten  ptnti;  Sugar  eightpoundt. 
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Macerate  the  Sarsaparilta,  Gnaiacum  Wood,  Roses,  Senna,  and  Liquorice 
Root  in  the  Diluted  Alcohol  for  foarteen  days;  then  express  and  filter. 
Evaporate  the  tinctare  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  foar  pints,  filter,  add 
the  Sugar,  and  proceed  in  the  maoner  directed  for  Syrup.  Lastly,  having 
nibbed  the  Oils  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  Syrup,  mix  them  thoroughly 
vith  the  remainder. 

"  Compound  Syrup  of  Sarsaparilta  may  also  be  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner: — Take  of  Sarsaparilla,  groandinto  coarse  pov/der,  two  potmd»; 
Guaiacum  Wood,  rasped,  three  mtnces}  Hundred-Ieaved  Roses,  Senna, 
Liquorice  Root,  eacb,  in  coarse  powder,  two  otmces;  Oil  of  Sassafras,  Oil 
of  Ânise,  each,  Jive  minims}  O'û  of  Partridge-berry  three  mimms;  Water 
a  ni^cient  quantity  ;  Sugar  eighi  pottnds.  Mix  the  Sarsaparilla,  Gnai- 
acum Wood,  Roses,  Senna,  and  Liquorice  Root  with  three  pints  of  Water, 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  transfer  the 
whole  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  pour  on  water  gradually  until 
one  gallon  of  filtered  liquor  is  obtained.  Evaporate  this  to  four  pints  ;  then 
add  the  Sugar,  and  proceed  in  the  mwner  directed  for  Syrup.  Lastly, 
having  rubbed  the  Oils  with  a  small  portion  of  the  Syrup,  mix  them 
thoroughly  with  the  remainder."  U,  S. 

In  the  original  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  published  in  1820,  a 
process  for  a  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  was  adopted,  intended  to  represent  the 
famons  French  Sirop  de  Cinsinier.  This  was  very  much  improved  in  the 
revised  édition  published  in  1830;  and  the  amended  process  is  retained  with 
little  altération  in  the  présent  édition,  being  the  first  of  the  two  quoted  above. 
In  the  original  process,  the  sarsaparilla  was  subjected  to  long  décoction  with 
water.  Now  it  has  been  proved  that  diluted  alcohol  more  thoroughly 
extracts  the  acrid  principle  of  the  root,  upon  which  its  activity  probably 
dépends,  than  water,  and  that  this  princple  is  either  dissipated  or  destroyed 
by  the  long-continued  application  of  a  boiling  beat.*  In  the  présent  formula, 
therefore,  which  employa  diluted  alcohol  as  the  menstmum,  the  root  is  more 
completely  exhausted  of  its  active  matter  ;  while  the  beat  applied  to  the 
concentration,  being  no  higher  than  is  requisite  for  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol,  is  insufficient  to  injure  the  préparation.  The  spiritnous  menstruum 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  not  dissolving  the  inert  fecula,  which 
encumbers  the  syrup  prepared  by  décoction,  and  renders  it  liable  to  spoil. 
At  the  last  revision  of  the  Pharmacopœia,  the  pale  or  hundred-leaved  roses 
■*vere  very  properly  substituted  for  the  red  ;  as  their  slightly  laxative  property 
accords  better  with  the  character  of  the  préparation.  The  operator  should 
be  careful  to  comply  exactly  with  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopœia  in 
relation  to  the  period  of  macération,  and  Ihe  use  of  the  water-bath.  The 
essential  oils,  being  intended  solely  to  communicate  an  agreeable  flavonr,  are 
nsed  in  very  small  proportion.  A  syrup  prepared  according  to  this  process 
has  been  for  several  years  in  use,  and  has  given  gênerai  satisfaction.  The 
only  objection  to  it  is  that  a  portion  of  the  resin,  extracted  by  the  alcohol 
from  the  guaiacum  wood,  is  deposited  during  the  evaporation  of  the  tinctnre  ; 
but  this  is  separated  by  the  filtration  directed,  and  is  therefore  of  no  disad- 
▼antage  to  the  préparation. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  second  pjrocess  above  quoted  was 
adopted  by  the  révisera  of  the  Pharmacopœia.  Iljfields  a  handsome  syrup, 
cofitaining  a  certain  amount  of  the  active  matter  of  the  sarsaparilla  ;  but  has 

*  Sce  ■  paper  by  J.  Hancock,  M.  D^  republisbeïija  th«  Joum.  of  the  Phil  Col.  ef 
PItarm.,  i.  395;  a  communication  by  M.  BenI  'M^^ljV"'''^'  ^'  Pharmacie,  xv.  6âf: 
another  by  M.  Soubeiran  in  the  same  Journal,  zvi.  S^Klf^papex  by  T.  J.  Husbaud  in 
the  Amerîean  Joam.  of  Pharm.,  xv.  6. 
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been  shown  by  the  experiroents  of  Mr.  Haaband  to  hare  less  of  the  sensible 
properties,  and  consequently,  in  ali  probability,  of  the  médical  virtnes  ofthe 
root,  than  the  syrap  prepared  with  dilut^d  alcohol.  (^m.  Jourru  ofPharm., 
XV.  6.)  We  would  stroogfly  advise  an  adhérence  to  the  first  of  the  two 
officinal  formuls.  Bat  the  practitioner  should  be  aware  that  mach  of  the 
sarsaparilla  as  it  exista  in  the  market  is  nearly  or  qnite  inert,  and  should  be 
prepared  to  tneet  with  disappointment  in  the  use  of  this  or  any  other  prépara- 
tion, unless  satisfied  of  the  good  quality  of  the  drug  from  which  it  is  made. 

The  dose  of  the  syrup  of  sarsaparilla  is  half  a  fluidounce,  équivalent  (o 
somewbat  less  than  a  drachm  of  the  root,  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  W. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLJE.  U.  S.,  Ed.     Syrup  of  Squill. 

"  Take  of  Vinenr  of  Squill  a /»n/;  Sugar  frefined]  ttoo  potmd».  Add 
the  Sugar  to  the  Vinegar  of  Squill,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  directed  for 
Syrop."  U.S. 

"Take  of  Vinegar  of  Squill  three  pirtis;  Pure  Sugar,  in  powder,  teven 
pound».  Dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  Vinegar  of  Squill,  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  beat  and  agitation."  Ed. 

This  Symp  is  much  employed  as  an  expectorant,  especially  in  combioa- 
tion  with  a  solution  of  Jartarized  antinrony.  The  dose  is  abont  a  fluidraehm. 
In  infantile  cases  of  catarrh  and  other  pectoral  complaints,  it  is  sometimes 
given,  in  the  saine  dose,  as  an  emetic.  W. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLiE  COMPOSITUS.  U.  S.  Compound  Syrup 
qf  Squill.     Hivesyrup. 

"  Take  of  Squill,  bruised,  Seneka,  bniised,  each,  four  ouTices  ;  Tartraie 
of  Antimony  and  Potassa  forty-eight  grqina  ;  Water  four  pints  }  Sugar 
three  pounds  and  a  half.  Pour  tlie  Water  upon  the  Squill  and  Seneka,  and 
having  boiled  to  one-half,  strain  and  add^th'e  Sugar;  then  evaporate  to  three 
pints,  and,  while  the  Syrup  is  still  bot,  dissolve  in  it  the  Tartrate  of  Anti- 
mony and  Potassa. 

•'  Compound  Syrup  of  Squill  may  be  advantageously  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  by  those  familiar  with  the  process  of  displacement: — 

"Take  of  Squill,  in  coarse  powcjer,  Seneka,  in  coarse  powder,  each, 
fourounees;  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potisan  forty-eight  grain»;  Alco- 
hol half  a  pint;  Water  a  mfficient  qtumtity;  Sugar  three  pounds  and  a 
half.  Mix  the  Alcohol  with  two  pints  and  a  half  of  Water,  and  macerate 
the  Squill  and  Seneka  in  the  mixture  for  twenty-four  hours.  Put  the  whole 
into  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  add  as  much  Water  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  make  the  filtered  liquor  amount  to  three  pints.  Boil  the  liqnor  for 
a  few  minutes,  evaporate  to  one  half,  and  strain  ;  then  add  ihe  Sugar,  and 
evaporate  until  the  resulling  Syrup  measures  three  pints.  Lastly,  dissolve 
the  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa  in  the  Syrup,  while  it  is  still  hot" 
U.S.  , 

This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  that  very  popular  préparation  called 
Coxe^s  hive-syrup,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  containing  sugar  instead 
of  honey.  Prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  former  'Pharma- 
copœia,  it  invariably  fermented  from  the  want  of  suflicient  consentration. 
This  defect  was  corrected  at  the  last  revision -of  the  Pharmacopœia,  when 
sugar  was  also  substituted  for  honey,  in  conséquence  of  the  uncertain  con- 
sistence  and  constitution  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  observed  that  two  for- 
mule are  given  above,  in  tha  former  of  which  the  virtues  of  the  squill  and 
seneka  are  extracted  by  longboiling  with  water,  in  the  latter,  by  percolation 
with  water  to  which  a  small  poMion  of  alcohol  has  been  added.    Either  of 
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them  will  furnish  an  efficient  prodact  ;  but  the  latter  ia  préférable  when  skil- 
fuUy  performed  ;  as  it  avoids  in  great  measure  the  injurions  influence  of 
boiling  upon  the  seneka,  exhausts  j}oth  this  and  the  squiU  more  readily  in 
conséquence  of  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  menstruum,  and  affords  a  solu- 
tion of  their  active  principles  less  embarrassed  with  inert  matters  calculated  to 
favonr  fermentation.  In  this  process,  the  filtered  liquor  is  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  after  which  the  evaporation  should 
be  condncted  at  a  lower  température.  But  the  inexperienced  operator  should 
always  follow  the  first  formula  ;  for,  if  the  percolation  be  not  properly  efiected, 
the  syrup  viill  inevitably  be  weakerthan  it  is  designed  to  be.* 

The  compound  synip  of  squill  combines  the  virtues  of  seneka,  squill,  and 
tartar  emetic,  of  the  last  of  which  it  contains  one  grain  in  every  fluidounce. 
It  is  emetic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  frequently  cathartic,  and  may  be 
given  with  advantage  in  miid  cases  of  croup,  in  the  latter  stages  of  severe 
cases  when  the  object  is  to  promote  expectoration,  and  in  other  pectoral 
affections  in  which  the  same  indication  is  presented.  As  an  emetic  in  inflam- 
matory  croup  and  infantile  catarrh,  we  decidedly  prefer  a  simple  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  in  water.  The  dose  of  the  compound  syrup  of  squill  is,  for 
ehildren,  from  ten  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  according  to  tlie  âge,  and  should  be 
repeated  in  cases  of  croup  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  till  it  vomits.  As 
an  expectorant  for  adults  the  dose  is  twenty  or  thirty  drops.  W. 

SYRUPUS  SENEGtE.  U.  S.    Syrup  of  Seneka. 

"  Take  of  Seneka,  bruised, /bur  ounces}  Water  a  pint}  Sugar  [refined] 
apound.  Boil  the  Water  with  the  Seneka  to  one-half,  and  strain  ;  then  add 
the  Sugar,  and  proceed  in  the  manner  directed  for  Syrup.  Syrup  of  Seneka 
may  also  be  prepared  in  the  foUowing  manner  : — 

"Take  of  Seneka,  in  coarse  powder, ybwr  ounces }  Water  a  avffiàent 
quantîty;  Sugar ,^een  ounces.  Mix  the  Seneka  with  four  fluidounces  of 
Water  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  put  it  into  an 
apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gradually  pour  Water  upon  it  until  the 
liquid  passes  pearly  tasteless.  Evaporale  the  filtered  liquor  to  half  a  pint, 
strain,  and,  having  added  the  Sugar,  proceed  in  the  manner  directed  for 
Syrup."  U.S. 

The  latter  of  thèse  processes  is  préférable  for  an  experienced  operator, 
as  it  avoids  the  injjury  to  the  seneka  resulting  from  long  boiling  ;  but  they 
who  are  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  process  of  percolation  should 
employ  the  former. 

This  is  an  active  )A«paration,  and  affords  a  very  convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  seneka  in  pectoral  complaints.  It  may  be  given  as  a  stimulant 
expectorant  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  âuidrachms.  W. 

*  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1830,  this  préparation  was  named  Mel  SeilUt  Compotitum, 
or  compound  hooey  of  squill.  The  followinjr  was  the  officinal  process:  "  Take  nf  Squill, 
bmiscd,  Seneka,  bruised,  each, /ourouncea;  Tartraleof  Antimony  and  Polasaa/or<yri^A( 
graine;  Clarified  Hone;  two  poundt.  Pour  ihe  Distilled  Water  upon  the  Squill  aod  Se- 
neka, and  buil  to  one-half;  strain,  and  add  the  Clarified  Honey ,-  then  boil  down  to  tbree 
piola,  in  which  dissolve  the  Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa."  The  préparation  thu* 
nade  was  insufficiently  concentrated,  meosuringr  only  20^"  Baume,  instead  of  3U°,  which 
u  the  propcr  standard  of  denaity  for  syrup.  It  therefore  speedily  fermented.  By  boiliu|r, 
however,  down  to  two  pints  instead  of  three,  it  will  hâve  the  proper  confistence,  and  will 
keep  much  better.  But  in  this  case  only  32  groins  of  tartar  emetic  should  bc  added,  ao 
tbat  tbere  still  may  be  one  grain  of  the  «ntimonial  lo  each  fluidounce  of  the  syrup. 
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SYRUPUS  SENN^.  U.  S^  Lond.,  Ed.    Syrup  qf  Senna. 

"Take  of  Senna  twoounce»}  Fennel-seed,  bruised,  an  ounce;  Boiliof 
Waler  a /)*»/;  Sug»t^/leen  ouncei.  Digest  ihe  Senna  and  Fennel-seed  in 
tbe  Water,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  an  hour;  tbeu  Strain,  add  the  Sugar,  aod 
«vaporate  to  the  proper  consistence."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Senna  two  ounce*  and  a  half}  Fennel  (^seeds],  bruised,  tm 
drachmt  ;  Manna  ihree  otmee$  ;  Sugar  Qrefiaed3  fifl-ttn  ounce»  ;  boiling 
Water  a  pinl  [Impérial  measure].  Macerate  the  Senna  and  Fennel  in  tbe 
Water  with  a  gentle  heat  for  an  hour.  Straio  the  liqaor,  and  mix  with  it  the 
Manna  and  Sugar  ;  then  boil  down  to  the  proper  consistence."  Lond. 

"Take  of  Senna /our  ouncetf  boiling  Water  ont  pint  and  four  Jhid- 
otmces  [Impérial  measurej;  Treade/orty-eight  ounces.  Infuse  the  Senna 
in  the  Water  for  twelve  houra  ;  slrain  and  express  strongly  through  calico, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  pint  and  two  fliiidounces  at  least  of  liquid.  Concenu^te 
tbe  Treacle  in  the  vapour-bath  as  far  as  possible,  or  till  a  little  taken  out  upon 
a  rod  becomes  nearly  concrète  on  cooling  ;  and,  while  the  Treacle  is  siill  hot, 
add  tbe  infusion,  stirring  carefully,  and  removing  the  vessel  from  the  vapour- 
bath  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  complète.  If  Alexandrian  Senna  be  used  for 
this  préparation,  it  must  be  carefully  freed  of  Cypanchum  leavea  bv  picking 
it."  Ed. 

The  molasses  in  the  Edinburgh  syrup  almost  completely  covers  the  taste 
of  the  senna;  and  the  préparation,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  is  very 
effectuai,  and  seldom  occasions  nausea  or  griping.  The  U.  S.  and  London 
processes  -are  liable  to  the  objection  ihat  considérable  eraporation  is  neces- 
sary  to  bring  the  syrup  to  tbe  proper  consistence;  so  that,  if  a  boiling  heat 
be  employed,  the  senna  may  be  injured.  This  syrup  is  intended  chiefly  as 
a  cathartic  for  children,  to  whom  it  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
fluidrachms.*  W. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUTANI.  U.  S.  Stkupds  Tolutanus.  Lond.,  Ed. 
Stkupos  BAI.SAMI  TonjTANi.  Dub.    Syrxtp  of  Tolu. 

"  Take  of  Tincture  of  Tolu  afluidounce}  Syrup  a  pint  and  a  half.  Mix 
the  Tincture  with  the  Syrup,  and  by  means  of  a  water-bath  evaporale  to  tbe 
proper  consistence."  C/1^. 

"  Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu  ten^raekm»;  boiling  Water  a  pint  [Imp. 
meas.]  ;  Sugar  [refined'j  two  pounds  and  a  half,  Boil  the  Balsam  in  the 
Water  for  half  an  hour,  m  a  lightly  covered  vessel,  occasionally  stirring,  and 
strain  the  liquor  when  cold  ;  then  add  the  Sugar  and  dissolve  it."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  CoUege  prépares  this  syrup  by  adding  gradually  one 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  tolu  to  two  poundt  of  simple  syrup  just  prepared, 
and  before  it  bas  become  cold.  The  Dublin  CoUege  pursues  the  saine  plan, 
using  an  ounce  of  the  tinj^iy^to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  syrup. 

*  Under  the  naine  ofjluid  eMr^et  «/  êenna,  ■  préparation,  originally  tnggetità  by  Mr. 
Charles  E!lli«,  lias  been  coneiderabfy  used  in  thia  cily.  Mr.  Duhamel,  who  bas  modifitd 
the  original  formula,  prépares  it  in  the  follDwini;.  manner. — Macerate  eighl  années  of 
ooarsely  powdered  senna  with  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol  for  twelve  hours  ;  then  introdaes 
it  into  a  displacement  appamtos,  and  grxdaally  pour  in  water  until  Ihree  pint»  of  liquid 
shall  huve  passed.  Evaporate  with  a  frentle  heat  tojive  Jtuidminee»,  and,  while  ibo  liquor 
is  stiil  hot,  dissoWe  in  il^ix  ounee$  of  sa);ar.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  when  it  is  cold  add 
fer  each  fluidounce  lioo  dropt  of  tbe  oil  of  fennel,  dissolred  in  a  liltle  Hoffmann'*  •■«>■ 
dyne.  The  last-mentioned  ingrédient  serves  to  preveot  the  flnid  eitract  Irom  fermentinf. 
Half  a  fluidounce  is  the  dose  for  an  adult.  {Am.Joum.of  Pharm^  xiii.  390.î  KjUidtr- 
tract  is  now  largely  prepared  in  Bnglaod  by  ooncentrating  the  infurion  14  vacun.  (Sce, 
for  Mr.  Diincan's  formula,  published  by  Dr.  Christison,  the  Philadelphia  Mtdical  Exat^ 
twr,  tL  350.) 
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The  London  process  affords  a  syrup  whh  a  £ner  flavour  than  that  pre- 
pared  with  the  tincture.  The  same  portion  of  balsam  is,  arcording  to  Mr. 
Brande,  usaally  employed  in  aaccessive  opérations,  and  it  long  continues  to 
impart  odoor  and  taste  to  boiling  water.  The  quantity  of  the  balsam  is 
rather  less  than  two  grains  in  a  fluidonnce  of  the  syrup,  prepared  according 
to  the  U.S.  Pharmacopœia,  whioh  is  aboutequal  in  strength  to  the  Edin- 
burgh  and  Dublin,  and  much  stronger  than  the  London.  The  syrup  of  tolu 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  inert  as  a  medicine  ;  and  its  only  use  is  to  com- 
municate  its  pleasant  flavour  to  mixtures.  W. 

SYRUPUS  VIOL^.  Ed.,Dub.     Syrup  of  Violets. 

"  Take  of  Fresh  Violets  onepound;  boiling  Water  twopinta  and  a  half 
QImp.  meas.]);  Pure  Sugar  seven  pounda  and  a  ha^.  Infuse  the  flowers  for 
twenty-four  honrs  in  the  Watêr,  in  a  covered  glass  or  earthenware  vessel; 
strain  without  squeezing,  and  dissolve  the  Sugar  in  the  filtered  liquor."  Ed, 

"  Take  of  the  fresh  Petals  of  the  Violet  two  pounds}  boiling  Water  Jive 
pinta.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  filter  the  liquor  through  fine 
linen,  without  expression;  lastly  add  the  Sugar  [twenty-nine  ounces  for 
every  pint  of  liquor3,  and  form  a  syrup."  Dub. 

This  syrup  has  a  deep  blue  colour  and  an  agreeable  flavour.  It  is  said 
that  its  colour  is  most  beautiful  when  it  is  prepared  in  well-cleaned  pewter 
vessels  ;  but  the  action  of  the  métal  has  net  been  satisfaçtorily  explained. 
As  it  is  apt  to  fade  by  time,  it  is  sometimes  counterfeited  with  materials  the 
colour  of  which  is  more  permanent.  The  fraud  may  usualiy  be  detected  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid  or  alkali,  the  former  of  which  reddens  the  syrup  of 
violets,  the  latter  renders  it  green,  while  they  produce  no  such  change  upon 
the  counterfeit. 

The  syrup  acts  as  a  gentle  laxative  when  given  to  infants  in  the  dose  of 
one  or  two  fluidrachms  ;  but  it  is  used  chiefly  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  a  syrup  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  red  cabbage 
may  be  substituted  in  its  place.    It  is  very  seldom  kept  in  our  shops. 

W. 

SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Syrup  of 
Ginger. 

"Take  of  Tincture  of  G'mgtr  four  Jhndounceu}  Syrup  a  gallon.  Mix 
the  Tincture  with  the  Syrup,  and  by  means  of  a  water-bath  evaporate  to  the 
proper  consistence."  U.  S.  "v, 

The  London  Collège  macérâtes  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  sliced  ginger, 
for  four  hours,  in  a  pint  (Impérial  measure)  of  boiling  water,  and,  having 
strained  the  infusion,  adds  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  refined  sugar,  and 
dissolves  it.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  infuses  two  ounces  and  a  lutlf  of 
bruised  ginger,  for  four  hours,  in  a  pint  (Impérial  measure)  of  boiling  water, 
strains,  adds  two  pounds  and  a  halj  of  pure  sugar,  and  dissolve  it  with  the 
aid  of  heat.  The  Dublin  Collège  macérâtes /our  ounces  of  the  bruised  root, 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  three  pinfs  of  boiling  water,  filters  the  liquor,  and 
adds  twenty-nine  ounces  of  refined  sugar  to  each  pint. 

The  process  of  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  is  the  most  easy,  and  aflbrds  a 
syrup  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  others,  without  being  like  them  encum- 
bered  with  the  mucilage  and  starch  of  the  root.  In  order  that  it  may  be  of 
the  proper  strength,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tincture  should  hâve  been  roade 
with  the  best  Jamaica  ginger..  The  syrup  of  ginger  is  much  used  as  a  warm 
stomachic  addition  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions  or  mixtures,  and  to  impart 
flavour  to  drinks,  particularly  to  carbonic  acid  water. 

98» 
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Off.  Prep.  Electuariun  Catechu  ComposUnm,  Dvb.;  Eleetuarium  Opii, 
Ed.;  Piluls  Sagapeni  Composits,  Lond.  W. 

TINCTURiE. 
Tinctures. 

Tinctures,  in  the  pharmaceutical  sensé  of  the  term,  are  aolutioas  of  mé- 
dicinal substances  in  alcohol  or  diluted  alcobol,  prepared  by  macération, 
digestion,  or  percolation.  Solutions  in  spirit  of  ammonia  and  etliereal 
spirit  are  embraced  under  the  same  dénomination,  but  are  severall/  distin- 
gnished  bj  the  titles  of  ammoniated  tinctures  and  ethereal  tinctures.  The 
advantages  of  alcohol  as  a  menstruum  are,  that  it  dissolres  principles 
which  are  sparingly  or  not  at  ail  soluble  in  water,  and  contributes  to  their 
préservation  when  dissoWed;  «hile  it  leaves  behind  some  inert  substances 
which  are  dissolved  by  water.  In  no  instance,  howevélr,  is  pure  absolute 
alcobol  employed.  The  United  States  Pharmacopœia  directs  it  of  the  sp. 
|r.  0-835  ;  the  London  and  Edinburgh,  0-838  ;  and  the  Dublin,  0-840. 
When  of  thèse  densities  it  contains  a  considérable  proportion  of  water,  and 
is  capable  of  dissolving  more  or  less  of  substances  which  are  insoluble  in 
anhydrous  alcohol  ;  while  its  solvent  power,  in  relation  to  bodies  solnble  in 
that  fluid,  is  suficient  for  ail  practical  purposes.  In  numerous  instances,  di- 
luted alcohol  or  proof  spirit  is  préférable  to  officinal  alcohol  ;  as  it  is  capable 
of  extracting  a  larger  proportion  of  those  active  principles  of  plants  which 
require  an  aqueous  menstruum,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  strong  enough  to 
prevent  spontaneous  décomposition,  and  has  the  advantages  of  being  cheaper 
and  less  stimulating.  The  diluted  alcohol  of  the  différent  Pharmacopoeias 
is  not  of  the  same  strength,  that  of  the  United  States  consisting  of  equal  mea- 
sures  of  officinal  alcohol  and  water,  and  havingthe  sp.gr.  0*935;  while  that 
of  London  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-920,  that  of  Edinburgh  0-912,  and  thatof  Dublin 
0'919.  The  différence,  however,  is  not  very  material.  Alcohol  or  rectified 
spirit  is  preferred  as  the  solvent,  when  the  substance  to  be  extracted  or  dis- 
solved is  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  water,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  resins, 
guaiac,  camphor,  and  the  essential  oils.  The  présence  of  water  is  hère 
injurious,  not  only  by  diluting  the  menstruum,  but  by  ezercising  an  afiînity 
for  the  alcohol  which  interfères  with  its  solvent  power.  Thus  water,  added 
to'  an  alcoholic  solution  of  one  of  thèse  bodies,  produces  a  precipitate  by 
abstracting  the  alcohol  frora  it.  Diluted  alcohol  or  proof  spirit  is  emplojed, 
when  the  substance  is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  or  when  one  or 
more  of  the  ingrédients  are  soluble  in  the  one  fluid,  and  one  or  more  in  the  other, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  vegetables  which  contain  extractive  or  tannin,  or  the 
native  salis  of  the  organic  alkalies,  or  gum  united  with  resin  or  essential  oit. 
As  thèse  include  the  greater  number  of  medicines  from  which  tinctures  are 
prepared,  dnuted  alcohol  is  most  frequently  ased. 

In  the  préparation  of  the  tinctures,  the  medicine  should  be  in  the  dry 
State,  and  properly  comminuted  by  being  bruised,  sliced,  or  pulverized.  It 
is  nsually  better  in  the  condition  of  a  coarse  than  of  a  very  fine  powder;  as 
in  the  latter  it  is  apt  to  agglulinate,  and  thus  présent  an  impediment  to  the 
pénétration  of  the  menstruum.  When  several  substances  differing  in  solu- 
bility  are  employed,  they  should  be  added  successively  to  the  spirit,  those 
least.  soluble  first,  those  most  so  last;  as  otherwise  the  meastnium  might 
become  saturated  with  the  ingrédient  for  which  it  has  the  strongest  affinity, 
and  thus  be  rendered  incapable  of  dissolving  a  due  proportion  of  the  other*. 

Until  recently,  tinctures  bave  been  universally  prepared  by  macération  or 
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digestion.  The  Ediobufgh  Collège  directs  digestion  to  be  continned  usually 
for  seven  days.  Our  own  Pharioacopœia  foUows  that  of  London,  in  direct» 
ing  macération  at  ordinary  températures,  and  extending  the  period  to  two 
weeks.  Tiie  latter  plan  is  préférable,  as  il  is  more  convenient  and  equally 
effectuai,  the  lower  température  being  coœpensated  by  the  longer  macération. 
When  circumstances  require  that  the  Unciure  should  be  speedily  prepared, 
digestion  may  be  resorted  to.  Gare  should  always  be  taken  to  keep  the 
vessel  well  stopped,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  aicohol.  The 
materials  should  be  frequently  sbaken  during  the  digestion  or  macération  ; 
and  tbis  caution  is  especially  necessary  when  the  substance  acted  on  is  in  the 
State  of  powder.  The  tincture  should  not  be  used  till  the  macération  is  com- 
plefed,  when  it  should  be  separated  from  the  dregs  either  by  simply  filtering 
Il  through  paper,  or,  when  force  is  requisite,  by  ârst  expressing  it  through 
hnen,  and  subsequently  filtering. 

The  plan  of  preparing  tinctures  by  percolation  or  displacement  bas  recently 
been  exteasively  adopted  ;  and  bas  been  found  to  ^nswer  an  excellent  purpose, 
when  skilfuUy  executed.  In  the  last  éditions  of  the  U.S.  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopœias,  this  mode  of  préparation  has  been  giveu  as  an  alternative  in 
uumerous  instances  ;  and  would  probably  hâve  been  exclus! vely  recommended 
in  some,  except  for  its  liability  to  fail  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  persons. 
The  reader  wiU  find  rules  for  the  proper  management  of  this  process  at  pages 
763  and  769. 

Ano,ther  mode  of  exhausting  medicines  by  spirit,  has  been  proposed  by  Dr. 
H.  Burton.  It  consists  in  suspending  in  the  solvent,  immediately  under  its 
surface,  the  soiid  matter  contained  loosely  in  a  bag.  The  liqnid  in  contact 
with  the  bag,  becoming  heavier  by  imprégnation  with  the  mattera  dissolved, 
sinks  to  the  bottom  ;  its  place  is  supplied  with  a  fresb  portion,  wbich  in  its 
turn  sinks  ;  and  thus  a  cnrrent  is  establtshed,  which  continues  onlil  the  solid 
substance  is  exhausled  or  the  liquid  saturated.  (Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Ang.  30, 
1844.) 

Tinctures  hâve  been  long  in  use  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  hâve 
recently  been  brought  into  notice  in  Great  Britain,  prepared  by  adding  aicohol 
to  the  expressed  juices  of  plants.  They  are  sometimes  called  in  England 
preserved  vegetable  juices.  The  tinctures  of  some  of  the  narcotic  plants 
inight  no  doubt  be  advantageously  prepared  in  this  way,  as  those  of  conium, 
hyuscyamiis,  and  belladonna.  Mr.  Squire  and  Mr.  Bentley  hâve  paid  par- 
ticular  attention  to  thèse  préparations.  According  to  Mr.  Squire,  the  leaves 
only  of  the  plants  should  be  used,  and  in  the  caSe  of  biennial  plants  those 
exclusively  of  the  second  year's  growth  ;  and  they  should  always  be  préféra- 
bly  collected  when  the  plant  is  in  full  âower.  Mr.  Bentley  recommends  the 
foilowing  mode  bf  préparation.  To  the  expressed  juice,  after  it  has  stood 
for  twenty-four  bouts,  and  deposited  its  féculent  matter,  aicohol  of  0'838  is 
to  be  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  measure  to  four  of  the  juice  ; 
and,  after  another  period  of  twenty-four  bours,  the  liquor  is  to  be  fiîtered. 
The  proportion  of  aicohol  mentioned  has  been  found  sufficient  for  the  préser- 
vation of  the  juice,  while  it  causes  the  précipitation  of  ail  the  suspended 
mucilaginous  matter. 

Tinctures  should  be  kept  in  bottles  accurately  stopped,  in  order  to  prevent 
evaporation, -which  might,  in  some  instances,  be  attended  with  serions  in- 
convenience,  by  increasing  their  strength  beyond  the  officinal  standard. 

Medicines  are  most  conveniently  administered  in  tincture,  which  act 
powerfully  in  small  doses  ;  as  the  proportion  of  aicohol  in  which  they  are 
dissolved  is  too  minute  to  produce  an  appréciable  effect.  Those  which  re- 
quiie  to  be  given  in  large  doses  should  be  cautiously  employed  in  this  form, 
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lest  the  injury  done  by  the  menstraum  should  more  than  counterbalance 
their  bénéficiai  opération.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  chronic 
cases  of  disease,  in  which  the  use  of  tinotiires  is  apt  to  resuit  in  the  establish- 
ment of  fatal  habits  of  intempérance.  The  tinctures  of  the  weaker  medicines 
are  more  frequently  given  as  adjuvants  of  other  remédies  than  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  their  own  fuU  effect  apon  the  System. 

The  foUowing  gênerai  directions  are  given  io  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia. 

"  Tinctures,  when  prepared  by  macération,  should  be  frequently  shaken 
during  the  process,  which  should  be  conducted  in  glass  vessels  well  stopped. 
When  displacement  is  employed,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  observe  the 
directions  given  at  page  4  [page  769,  U.  S.  Dispensatory3,  so  ihat  the  sub- 
stances treated  may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  exhausted  of  their  soluble  principles, 
and  a  perfectly  clear  tinctpre  obtained.  To  those  not  familiar  with  this 
process,  the  plan  of  macération  is  recommended." 

The  London  Collège  states  that  "  ail  tinctures  should  be  prepared  in  closed 
glass  vessels,  and  frequently  shaken  during  the  macération."  The  gênerai 
directions  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  which  relate  to  the  process  of  percola- 
tion,  bave  been  given  at  page  770.  W. 

TINCTURA  ACONITI.  U.  S.     Tincture  ofAconiU. 

'<  Take  ofÂconite /our  ouncea  ;  Diluted  Âlcohol  ttçopints,  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

••  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening  the  Aco- 
nite,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparatns  for  displacement,  and  gradually 
pouring  upon  it  Dilutiéd  Alcohol  unlil  two  pints  of  fillered  liquor  are  ob- 
tained.^' U.S. 

This  is  a  good  préparation  of  aconite  when  made  from  the  recently  dried 
leaves,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops.  W. 

TINCTURA  ALOËS.  U.S.,  iMnd.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tincture  of 
Jlloes. 

"Take  of  Aloes,  in  powder,  an  ounce;  Liquorice  [extract]  three  oitnces; 
Âlcohol  half  a  pinl;  Distilled  Water  a  pitU  and  a.half.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

The  London  process  difTers  from  the  above  only  in  the  use  of  the  Im- 
périal, instead  of  the  wine  measure.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  an  ounce 
of  Socotrine  or  Indian  Aloes,  three  ounces  of  liquorice,  twelve  ftuidounce»  of 
rectified  spirit,  and  twenty-eight  fluidounces  of  water  ;  digests  for  seven  days; 
and  filters  the  liquor,  separated  from  the  sédiment.  The  Dublin  Collège  dis- 
solves an  ounce  and  a  half  of  liquorice  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water  ; 
then  adds  half  an  ourue  of  Socotrine  aloes  and  eight  ^uiâçunces  of  proof 
spirit,  digests  the  whole  for  seven  days,  and  filters. 

The  tincture  of  aloes  of  the  former  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  was  prepared  with 
the  officinal  diluted  alcohol,  witliout  the  addition  of  water.  In  the  présent 
édition  it  bas  been  made  to  correspond  with  the  tincture  of  the  British  Col- 
lèges. It  is  little  more  than  an  infusion,  with  the  addition  of  safficient 
alcohol  to  prevent  spontaneous  décomposition.  The  liquorice  is  added  to 
cover  the  taste  of  the  aloes;  but  it  answers  the  end  imperfectly;  and  the 
préparation,  on  account  of  its  unpleasant  bitterness,  is  little  used,  aloes  being 
generally  administered  in  the  form  of  pill.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  iluid- 
onnce  to  a  fluidounce  and  a  half.  W. 

TINCTURA  ALOËS  ET  MYRRHE.   U.S.,  Ed.     Tinctuea 
Aloës  Composita.  Lond.,  Dub.     Tincture  ofMoes  and  Myrrh. 
"  Take  of  Aloes,  in  powder,  thret  ounce»  ;  Saffron  an  ounce  ;  Tincture 
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of  Myrrh  Um  pitUa.  Maceiate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper." 
O.S. 

The  Loniion  CoUege  takes  four  ounees  of  aloea,  ttoo  ounca  of  aafiron, 
and  ttoo  pintt  (Impérial  measure)  of  tinclure  of  myrrh,  and  ptoceed»  9a 
above.  The  directiona  of  the  Dwlin  CoUege  correspond  with  thoae  of  oor 
Pharmacopœia,  except  that  Socotrme  aloes  is  speoified  and  tke  saffron 
omitted.  The  Edinburgh  CoUege  takes  four  ounees  of  Socotrine  or  Indian 
aloes,  two  ounees  of  safiron,  and  two  pintt  (Impérial  measure)  of  tincture 
of  myrrh  ;  digests  for  seven  days  ;  and  filters  the  clear  "  superinoumbent" 
liqnor. 

This  tinctare  is  a  modification  of  the  elixir  proprietatis  of  Paracelsus. 
The, saffron,  which  has  been  retained  in  compliance  with  former  préjudices, 
can  add  little  to  the  efRcacy  of  the  préparation  ;  and,  being  very  expensive, 
has  with  great  propriety  been  much  reduced  in  the  présent  U.  S.  formula. 
It  serves,  however,  to  impart  a  richness  to  the  tincture,  the  want  of  which 
might  be  considered  a  defect  by  those  accustomed  to  ils  use. 

The  tinclure  is  purgative,  tonic,  and  emmenagogue  ;  and  is  considerably 
employed  in  chlorosis,  and  other  disordered  states  of  heaith  in  females, 
connected  with  suppressed,  retained,  or  déficient  menstruation,  and  with  a 
constipated  state  of  bowels.  It  may  aiso  be  used  as  a  storoachic  laxative  in 
cold,  languid  habits,  independentiy  of  menstrual  disorder.  The  dose  is  from 
one  to  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  AMMONIiE  COMPOSITA.  Lond.  Compound 
Tinclure  ofAmmonia. 

"  Take  of  Mastich  two  draehms  ;  Rectified  Spirit  nine  fluidrachms  ;  Oil 
of  Lavender /our/een  nuntnM  ;  Oil  of  Âmber yàur  tntntnu;  Strooger  S<4u- 
tion  of  Ammonia  a  pint  Qimperial  measurel.  Macerate  the  Mastich  in  the 
Spirit  that  it  may  be  dissoived,  and  pour  off  the  clear  tincture  ;  then  add  the 
Other  ingrédients,  and  shake  them  ail  together."  Lond, 

This  is  the  Spiritus  Ammonise  Sfuccinatus  of  the  former  London  Phar» 
macopœia,  and  was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  eau  de  luce.  The  tinc- 
tare has  a  milky  appearance,  owing  to  the  séparation  of  the  mastich  from 
its  alcoholic  solution  by  the  water  of  ammonia.  Its  properties  are  essen- 
tially  those  of  its  ammoniacal  ingrédient;  the  mastich  having  no  médical 
action,  and  the  oils  of  lavender  and  amber  being  in  too  small  proportion  to 
serve  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  imparting  flavour.  It  is  used  chiefly 
as  a  powerful  stimulant  applied  to  the  nostriU,  in  cases  of  fainting  and 
torpor.  It  had  at  one  time  considérable  réputation  as  an  antidote  to  the 
bite  of  venomous  animais,  but  is  not  relied  on  at  présent.  The  dose  for 
internai  use  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  very  largely  diluted  with  water.  W. 

TINCTURA  ANGUSTURiE.  Dub.  Tincttjra  Cuspabu:.  Ed. 
Tincture  of  ^ngustura  fiark, 

"  Take  of  Angustura  Bark,  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounees }  Proof  Spirit 
two  pints.    Macerate  for  fourteen  days  ;  then  filter."  Dub. 

The  Edinburgh  CoUege  takes  four  ounees  and  a  half  of  the  bark,  and 
two  pints  (Impérial  measure)  of  proof  spirit,  and  proceeds  as  for  the  tinc- 
tnre  of  Peruvian  bark. 

This  tincture  contains  the  active  principles  of  Angustura  bark,  and  maybe 
given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  ASSAFŒTIDiE.  U.  &,  Lond.,  Ed.  Tinctcba 
AssjîFCBTiDiE.  Dub.     Tincluve  of  Assafetida. 

"  Take  of  Assafetida,  four  ounees  ;  Alcoiiol  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fonrteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 
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The  London  Coittege  takes  fioe  ouneet  of  assafetida,  and  two  mntt  (Im- 
périal measore)  of  rectified  spirit,  and  proceeds  as  above.  The  Èdinbwgh 
Collège,  with  the  same  quantity  of  materials,  dilata  for  seven  days,  and 
filten  the  clear  Uqnor.  The  I/ubHn  process  différa  front  that  of  the  U.  8. 
Phannacopœia  only  in  tritorating  the  aaaafetida  with  haif  a  pint  of  water 
previoualy  to  the  addition  of  the  alcohol. 

This  tincture  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  conaequence  of 
the  séparation  of  the  reain.  It  possesses  ail  the  virtuea  of  assafetida.  The 
médium  dose  ia  a  fluidrachm. 

Off.  Prep.  Enema  Fœtidum,  Dub.  W. 

TINCTURA  AURANTII.  Lond.,  Ed.  Tincture  qf  Orange  Petl. 

"  Take  of  dried  Orange  Peel  three  ounees  and  a  hd/;  Proof  Spirit  two 
j»n/«rimperial  meaaurej.    Macerale  for  fourteen.daya,  and  filter."  Lond. 

"  Tâke  of  Biiter  Orange  Peel,  dried,  thru  ounees  and  a  halfi  Proof 
Spirit  two  pintt  [Imp.  meaaure].  Digest  for  seven  daya,  strain  and  ex- 
press strongly,  and  filter  the  liqaor.  This  tincture  may  be  prepared  by 
percolation,  by  cutting  the  Peel  into  amall  fragments,  macerating  it  in  a 
tittle  of  the  Spirit  for  twelve  hours,  and  beating  Sie  mass  into  a  coarse  polp 
before  putting  it  into  the  percolator."  Ed.  s 

It  is  the  peel  of  the  Seville  orange  which  is  intended  by  the  London  Col- 
lège ;  and  the  outer  part  only  shouldbeused,  the  inner  whitiah  portion  being 
inert.  The  tincture  of  orange  peel  is  employed  as  a  gratefui  addition  to 
infusions,  décoctions,  and  mixtures.  It  was  omilted  by  mistake  in  the  last 
édition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopœia,  as  it  ia  an  ingrédient  in  one  of  the 
officinal  préparations  of  that  work. 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Ferri  Aromatica,  Dub.  W. 

TINCTURA  BELLADONN^.  U.  S.    Tincture  of  Belladonna. 

"Take  of  Belladonna  [leaves]  four  ouneei;  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pinli. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  raoistening  the  Bel- 
ladonna, in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty 
four  hours,  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparalus  for  displacement,  and  gradu- 
ally  pouring  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are 
obtained."  U.S. 

This  tincture  is  an  efficient  préparation  when  made  from  the  recently 
dried  leaves  ;  but  the  imported  leaves  are  of  very  uncertain  atrength,  and  a 
tincture  prepared  from  them  is  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  extract. 
The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops.  ^• 

TINCTURA  BENZOINI  COMPOSITA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
TiNCTURA  BsNZois  CoHFOsiTA.  Dub.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Benzoin. 

••  Take  of  Benzoin  three  otmcet  ;  Purified  Storax  two  ounees  ;  Balsam 
of  Tolu  an  ounce;  Âloes,  in  powder,  htdf  an  ounce}  Alcohol  two  finis - 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  three  ounce»  and  a  half  of  benzoin,  '«* 
otmces  and  a  half  of  slrained  storax,  ten  drachms  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  fivt 
drachme  of  aloes,  and  two  pints  (Impérial  measure)  of  rectified  spirit.  and 
proceeds  as  above.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  jfour  ounees  of  benzoin, 
two  ounees  and  a  half  of  balsam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce  of  East  Indw 
aloea,  and  two  pints  (Imp.  meas.)  of  rectified  spirit,  digests  for  seven  daySf 
pours  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  filters  it.    The  i>u6/m  process  corresponds 
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with  that  of  Ihe  U.  S.  Phartnacopoeia,  except  that  digestion  for  aeven  days  is 
employed  instead  of  macération  for  fourteen. 

This  tincture  is  a  stimulating  expectorant,  occasionally  used  in  chronic 
catarrhal  affections,  but  more  freqnently  as  a  local  application  to  indolent 
ulcers.  It  is  Ûie'baUamum  traumaticmn  of  the  older  Pharmacopceias,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  simplified  form  of  certain  complex  compositions, 
snch  as  baume  de  commandeur,  ff'ade'a  balBom,  Priât  *  babam,  Jentiit' 
drop»,  4rc.,  which  were  formerly  in  repute,  and  are  still  esteemed  amonf 
the  Tulgar  as  pectorals  and  vulneraries.  TurlingtorC s  babam,  which  is  a 
popular  remedy  in  ithis  country  for  such  purposes,  consists,  as  usually  pre- 
pared  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  ingrédients  of  the  officinal  tincture,  with  the 
addition  of  Perurian  balsam,  myrrh,  and  angelica  root.*  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  application  of  thèse  remédies  to  fresh  wounds 
must  freqoently  prove  injurious,  by  inducing  too  much  inflammation,  and 
thus  preventing  union  by  the  first  intention.  The  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin  is  decomposed  by  water.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two 
fluidrachms.  A  variety  of  court  plaster  is  made  by  applying  to  black  silk, 
by  means  of  a  brush,  first  a  solution  of  isinglass,  and  afterwards  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  benzoin.  W. 

TINCTURA  BUCHU.  Dub.  Tinctcra  Bvckv.  Ed.  Tincturt 
o/Buchu. 

"Take  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Diosma  crenata  two  ouncea }  Proof  Spirit  a 
pint.    Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter."  Dub. 

"Take  of  Bucku^we  ouncet}  Proof  Spirit  twopints.  Digest  for  seven 
days,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  filter  it.  This  tincture  may  be  conve- 
niently  and  quickly  made  also  by  the  process  of  percolation."  £d. 

This  tincture  bas  the  virtues  of  buchu  leaves,  and  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms,  either  simply  diluted  with  water,  or  as 
an  addition  to  the  infusion  of  the  leaves.  W. 

TINCTURA  CAMPHORJE.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Tincttjka  Cam- 
THonx  sive  Spibittjs  Camphobatus.  Dub.     ISncfure  of  Camphor. 

"  Take  of  Camphor /bur  ouncea;  Âlcohol  two  pinte.  Dissolve  the  Cam- 
phor in  the  Âlcohol."  Û.S. 

The  Dublin  process  corresponds  with  the  above.  The  London  Collège 
dissolves  Jîve  ouncet  of  camphor  in  tu)o  pints  ^baperial  measure)  of  recti- 
fied  spirit;  the  Edinburgh,  two  ouruea  and  9nÊ^  in  two  pmtê  (Impérial 
measure). 

This  is  used  chiefly  as  an  anodyne  embrocation  in  rheumatic  and  gonty 
pains,  chilblains,  and  the  inflammation  resulting  from  sprains  and  bruises. 
It  may  also  be  employed  internally,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  stimulant 
properties  of  the  alcohoI.  The  camphor  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
water,  but  may  be  suspended  by  the  intervention  of  sugar.  The  dose  is 
from  five  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  first  added  to  sugar,  and  then  mixed  with 
water. 

Off'.  Prgi.  Linimentum  Ammonis  Compositum,  Ed.  W. 

*  Tb«  following  ù  tfae  formula  for  TVWin^on'*  ialMin  adonted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Collège  of  Pharmacy.  **  Take  of  Alcohol  Oviij,  Bensoin  §zij,  Liquid  Storaz  ^iv,  Sooo- 
trine  Aloea  §jn  Peravian  Balutn  §ij.,  Myrrh  ^j.,  Aogfelica  Root  Su.,  Balsam  of  Toiu 
liv.,  Eztraet  ofLiquorice  Root  ^iv.  Digeat  for  (en  dayi  aod  •train/'  Journ.  ofth$  Pkil. 
Col.ofPkarm.,y.S6. 
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TINCTURA  CANTHARIDIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tine- 
titre  of  Spanish  Fliea. 

"  Take  of  Spanish  Flies,  bniised,  an  ottnce;  Dilated  Âlcohol  ttoo  pintt. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"This  Tincture  raay  aiso  be  prepared  by  thoronghly  moistening  the  Flies  in 
powder,  with  Oiluted  Alcohol,  allowing  them  to  stand  forlwenty-fonr  hours, 
then  transferring  them  to  an  apparatas  for  displacement,  and  gradaaily  poar- 
ingnpnn  them  Dilated  Alcohol  untiltwo  piotsoffiltered  liquor  «re  obtained." 
U.S. 

The  London  Collège  takesfour  drachms  of  the  flies  and  ttoo  pints  (Im- 
périal measure)  of  proof  spirit,  macérâtes  for  foarteen  days,  and  filters  ;  the 
DvAHn,  tvoo  drachnu  of  the  former  and  a  rtint  and  a  hmf  of  the  latter,  and 
digests  for  a  week.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  the  same  proportions  as 
the  London,  digests  for  seven  days,  strains,  expresses  the  residuum  strongly, 
and  61ter8  ;  or  prépares  the  tincture  by  percolation,  having  previoasiy  moist- 
«ned  the  coarsely  powdered  Aies  with  a  little  of  the  spirit,  and  allowed  them 
to  stand  for  twelve  hours. 

This  tincture  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  forros  for  the  internai  use  of 
Spanish  flies,  the  virtues  of  which  it  possesses  to  their  fait  extent.  (See 
Cantharit.)  It  is  occasionally  employed  extemally  as  a  mbefacient;  but 
ita  liability  to  vesicate  sbould  be  taken  into  considération.  The  British 
tinctures  are  ail  too  feeble,  the  strongest  containing  the  virtues  only  of  tbree 
quarters  of  a  grain  of  cantharides  in  a  fluidrachm.  The  dose  of  the  U.  S. 
tincture  is  from  tweoty  drops  to  a  fluidrachm,  repeated  three  or  four  tiroes  a 
day.  W. 

TINCTURA  CAPSICI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tinctttre  of 
Cayenne  Pepper. 

"  Take  of  Cayenne  Pepper  an  otmce;  Dilated  Alcohol  ttoo  pintt.  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

*•  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoronghly  moistening  the  Cay- 
enne Pepper,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  pntting  it  into  an  apparatus 
for  dispiacement,  and  gradually  pouring  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  nntil  two 
pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  Dublin  Collège  prépares  this  tincture  according  to  the  first  of  the 
above  formulée.  The  London  Collège  takes  ten  drachms  of  bruised  Cayenne 
pepper  and  tue  jAntt  (loipii^l  mealure)  of  pruof  spirit,  macérâtes  for  four- 
teen days,  and  fîlters  ;  the  Sdînburgh  takes  the  same  proportions  as  the 
London,  digests  for  seven  days,  strains,  expresses,  and  fîlters;  or  prépares  tbe 
tincture  by  percolation,  having  previously  made  the  capsicum  into  a  pulp 
with  a  little  of  the  spirit. 

This  form  of  capsicum  is  a  useful  stimulant  in  very  low  states  of  the  System 
vith  great  gastric  insensibility,  as  in  malignant  scarlet,  and  typhus  fevers, 
and  in  the  cases  of  drunkards.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a  gargle,  diluted  with 
rose  water  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  (See  Capncutn.)  Applied  by  mean» 
of  a  camel's  haïr  pencil  to  the  relax«d  nvula,  it  sometimes  produces  con- 
traction, and  relieves  prolapsus  of  that  part  The  dose  is  one  or  two  flui- 
drachms.  ^• 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOML  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Tincture  of 
Cardamom. 

"Take  of  Cardamom,  bruised,/oMr  ounce»;  Diluted  Alcohol  tteopinf- 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening  the  Car- 
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damom,  in  powder,  with  Dilated  Âlcohol,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  thea  transferriog  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gra* 
dually  pouring  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  uatil  two  plnts  of  filtered  liqnor  are 
obtaiBed."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  three  otmees  and  a  halfoi  bniised  cardamom, 
and  two  pinit  [Impérial  measure]  of  proof  apirit,  macérâtes  for  fourteen 
dajs,  and  filters.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  four  ounces  and  a  half 
of  the  bniised  seeds,  and  two  pints  flmp.  meas.]  of  proof  spirit,  digests  for 
seren  days,  strains,  expresses,  and  filters  ;  or  prépares  ihe  tincture  by  perco- 
lation,  first  grinding  the  seeds  in  a  cofifèe-miU,  and  making  them  into  a  pulp 
with  a  little  of  the  spirit. 

This  tincture  is  an  agreeable  aromatic,  and  may  be  advantageoasly  added 
to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions.     The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms. 

Off.Prep.  Tinctura  Conii,  Ed.  W. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI  COMPOSITA.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dul>. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Cardomom. 

"Takfr  of  Cardamom,  Caraway,  éach,  in  powdeit,  two  drachme  and  a 
htifi  Cochineal,  in  powder,  a  drachm;  Cinnamon,  bruised,^ve  drachme} 
Saisins^ve  otaices  ;  Proof  Spirit  tivo  pinte  [Impérial  measure].  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  filter."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège,  taking  the  same  matevials  in  the  same  quantifies 
as  the  Londoo,  but  bruised  instead  of  powdered,  digests  for  se ven  days,  strains, 
expresses  strongly,  and  filters.  The  same  Collège  allows  the  tincture  to  be 
prepared  also  by  percolation;  the  solid  materials  being  first  beaten  together, 
motstened  with  a  little  spirit,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  before  being 
introdnced  into  the  instrument  The  Dublin  CoUege  takes  of  cardamon  seeds 
freed  from  their  husks,  and  caraway,  eacb,  two  drachme,  of  cinnamon  half  an 
ounce,  and  two  pinte  of  proof  spirit,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
London  Collège. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  ttnctore,  occasibnalTy  used'  as  a  carmina- 
tive  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  but  more  frequently  as  an  addition 
to  mixtures,  infusions.  Sic,  which  it  renders  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  accep- 
table to  the  stomachii 

Off.Prep.  Decoetum  AlSes  Compositum,  Lond.,  Ed.}  Mistura  Gentian» 
Comp.  iJmd.  ^  W. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILLJE.  Lond.',  M.,  Dub.  Tincture  of 
Cascarilla. 

"  Take  of  Cascarilla,  in  powder,  Jive  ouncee  ;  Proof  Spirit  two  pinte 
[Impérial  measure].     Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter."  Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  employs_^ue  ouncee  of  the  bark,  in  raoderately 
fine  powder,  and  two  pinte  [Imp.  measure]  of  proof  spirit  ;  and  proceeds 
by  percolation  or  digestion  as  directed  for  the  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark. 
(See  Tïnctura  Œnchonai.)  The  Dublin,  takes  four  ottnces  of  the  bark  in 
coarse  powder,  and  two  pînts  of  the  menstruum,  and  macérâtes  for  seveii 
days. 

This  tincture  bas  the  properties  ofcascarilla,  bnt  is  seldbm  if  ever  used  in 
this  conntry.  W. 

TINCTURA  CASSIJE-  Sd.     Tineture  ofCassia. 

"  Take  of  Cassis  [Chinese  Cinnamon],  in  moderalely  fine  powder,  three 
ounces  and  a  ha^s  Proof  Spirit  two  pinte  [Impérial  measure].  Digest  for 
seren  days,  strain,  express  the  residuum  strongly,  and  filter.  This  tincture 
99 
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u  more  conveniently  made  by  th«  proeésf  of  percolation,  tbe  Gania  hein; 
ailowed  to  macorate  in  a  little  of  the  Spirit  for  tweWe  hourt  befora  being  pn( 
into  the  pereolator."  £d. 

The  propertiea  of  this  tincture  are  identical  with  those  of  tincture  of  titt- 
namon.  (See  Tïnettira  CinnanumU.)  W. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Tinctuba  Cas- 
TOREi  Rossici.  Dtib.     IHncture  of  Castor. 

"  Take  of  Castor,  bruised,  two  ounce»}  Alcobol  two pinte.  Macerate  for 
seven  days,  express,  and  filier  through  paper."  V.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  two  ortnces  and  a  halfo(  powdered  castor,  and 
two  pintt  [Impérial  measure]]  of  rectified  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteea 
days.  The  Dublin  Collège  directs  two  ounce»  of  Russian  castor,  two  pinl$ 
of  proof  spirit,  and  macération  for  a  week.  The  Et^nburgh  Collège  directs 
two  ouncet  and  a  half  of  bruised  castor,  and  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.3  of  rec- 
tified spirit,  and  allows  the  tincture  to  be  prepared  either  by  digestion  or  per- 
colation,  like  Ihe  tincture  of  cansia. 

As  castor  yields  little  if  any  of  its  virtues  te  water,  alcohol  is  a  better  sol- 
rent  than  proof  spirit.  It  is  said  also  to  form  a  more  gratefui  préparation. 
The  Russian  castor  shoald  always  be  preferred  when  attainable.  Thit 
tincture  is  used  for  the  saroe  purposes  with  castor  in  substance.  The  dose 
is  from  thirty  minlms  to  two  ànidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI  AMMONIATA.  Ed  ^mmoniated 
Tincture  of  Castor. 

"  Take  of  Castor,  bruised,  two  ounees  and  a  half}  Assafetida,  in  sroall 
fragments,  ten  drachms;  Spirii  of  Ammonia  Iwo  pints  [Impérial  measure]. 
Digest  for  seven  days  in  a  well  closed  vessel  ;  strain  and  express  strongly 
the  residuum  ;  and  filter  the  iiquor.*'  Ed, 

This  is  an  active  stimulant  and  antispasmodie,  applicable  to  cases  ofscvere 
spasm  of  the  stomach,  and  to  various  hysterical  and  other  nervous  affections, 
unattended  with  ioflammatory  symptoms.  Tbe  dose  is  from  thirty  minims 
to  two  âuidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  CATECHU.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tincture  of 
Cateehu. 

'*  Take  of  Cateehu  tlum  ounees t  Cinnamon,  bruised,  two  ounees  f  Di- 
iMed  Alcohol  two  fnn<»^nlacera(e  for  fourteea  days,  express,  and  filter 
through  paper.*'  U.  S. 

The  Dublin  process  différa  from  the  above  only  in  the  period  of  macé- 
ration, which  is  seven  days.  The  London  Collège  takes  three  ounees  and 
a  halfot  cateehu,  two  ounees  and  a  half  of  cinnamon,  and  two  pints  [Im- 
périal meaaure'l  of  proof  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days.  The 
Edii\buTgh  Collège  takes  three  ounees  and  a  half  of  catechn,  in  moderately 
fine  powder  ;  two  ounees  and  a  half  of  cinnamon,  in  fine  powder  ;  and  tteo 
pints  [Imp.  meas.3  **'*  pi'oof  spirit;  digests  for  seven  days,  strains,  ex- 
presses strongly,  and  filtere.  This  Collège  prépares  the  tincture  also  by 
percolation,  introducing  the  mixed  powders  into  the  pereolator  without  pre- 
viously  moistening  them  with  spirit. 

This  is  a  gratefui  astringent  tincture,  asefui  in  ail  cases  to  which  catecha 
is  applicable,  and  in  which  small  quantities  of  spirit  are  not  objectionable. 
It  may  ofien  be  advantageously  added  to  creiaceous  mixtures  in  diarrhcBa. 
The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  three  fluidrachms,  which  may  be  given 
with  sweetened  water  or  some  mueilaginoH  liquid,  or  in  Port  wine  «beo 
this  is  not  coatra-indicated.  W. 
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■ 

TINCTURA  CINCHONiE.  U.S.,  LonéL,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tinctur* 
cf  Peruvian  Bark. 

♦•Take  of  Peruvian  Bark,  in  powder,  rix  ounet»;  Dilated  Âleohol  tum 
fmt».     Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  throagh  paper. 

"  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thorooghly  moistening  ihe  Bark 
wilh  Diluted  ÂlcohoI,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  forty-eight  houra,  then  trans- 
ferring  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gradually  pouring  upon  it 
Diiutëd  Aleohol  untii  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained."  U.  S.  . 

"  Take  of  Yetlow  Bark,  in  fine  powder  (or  of  any  other  species  of 
Cinchona,  aocording  to  prescription),  eight  ouncu;  Proof  Spirit  two  pint$ 
[Impérial  measure],  Percolate  the  Bark  with  ibe  Spirit,  the  Bark  being 
previously  moiatened  wilh  a  very  little  Spirit,  left  thus  for  ten  or  twelve 
nours,  and  then  firmly  packed  in  the  cylinder.  This  tincture  may  also  be 
prepared,  though  much  less  expeditiously,  and  with  much  greater  lo»8,  by 
the  usual  process  of  digestion,  the  bark  being  in  that  case  reduced  to  coarse 
powder  only."  £d. 

The  London  Collège  orders  eight  ouncei  of  yellow  bark  and  two  pinti 
rimp.  meas.H  of  proof  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days  ;  the  Dublin, 
Jour  ounces  xo  two  pints,  and  digests  for  a  week. 

Of  thèse  tinctures,  ail.  except  the  Dublin,  are  very  properly  made  with  a 
large  proportion  of  bark;  as,  in  the  bitter  tinctures,  it  is  important  that  the 
aleohol  should  bear  as  small  a  proportion  to  the  tonic  principle  as  oossible. 
Even  the  strongest,  however.  cannot,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  given  in  doses 
sufiîciently  large  to  obtain  the  fuU  eflect  of  the  bark,  without  stimulattng 
too  highly.  The  tincture  of  cinchona  is  used  chiefly  as  an  adjunct  to  the. 
infusion  or  décoction  of  bark,  or  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  to  a  dose 
of  which  it  may  be  added  in  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  four  âuidrachms. 

W. 

TINCTURA  CINCHONA  COMPOSITA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Peruvian  Bark. 

*'Take  of  Peruvian  Bark,  in  powder,  two  ounces  f  Orange  Peel,  bruised, 
an  ounce  and  a  half;  Virginia  Snake  Root,  bruised,  three  drachms;  Safifron 
eut,  Red  Saunders  rapsed,  each  a  drachm;  Diluted  Aleohol  twenty  fluid- 
ounces.     Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  Compound  Tincture  of  Peruvian  Bark  may  be  prepared  from  the  same 
dry  materials,  by  beating  them  well  together,  mmstening  them  tboroughly 
with  Diluted  Aleohol,  allowing  them  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  then 
transferring  them  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gradually  pouring 
upon  them  Diluted  Aleohol  until  twenty  fluidounces  of  filtered  liquor  are 
obtained."  U.S. 

"  Take  of  Cinchona  lancifolia  j^Pale  Bark^,  in  ptowder,^«r  ounces;  dried 
Orange  Peel  three  ounces;  Virginia  Snakeroot,  bruised,  six  drachme;  SafTron 
two  drachms  ;  Cochineal,  in  powder,  a  drachm  ;  Proof  Spirit  two  pints 
[Impérial  measurej.     Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter."  Lond. 

The  Edinhurgh  Collège  takes  the  same  materials  in  the  same  quantities 
a&  the  London,  but  spécifies  yellow  bark,  which  it  orders  in  coarse  powder, 
if  digestion,  in  fine  powder,  if  percolation  be  employed.  Serpeniaria  is 
directed  in  moderately  fine  powder.  The  process  is  conducted  eitber  by 
digesting  for  seven  days,  straining,  expressing  strongly,  and  filtering  ;  or  by 
percolation  in  the  same  way  as  compound  tincture  of  cardamom.  The 
Dublin  Collège  spécifies  the  pale  bark,  and  directe  two  scruples  of  cochi- 
neal in  place  of  the  red  saunders,  and  htdf  an  ounce  of  orange  peel  ;  in 
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other  respects,  the  process  corresponds  whh  the  first  forninla  of  aie  U.S. 
Pharmacopoeia. 

This  is  the  préparation  commonly  known  by  the  naoïe  of  Huiham"» 
tincture  of  bark.  It  is  an  excellent  stomachic  cordial,  and,  thoagh  too 
feeble  in  the  principles  of  cinchona  to  serve  as  a  subsiitate  for  that  tonic 
when  ils  full  effect  upon  the  system  is  required,  may  be  very  osefully  em- 
ployed  as  an  addition  to  the  décoction  or  infusion,  or  to  the  salts  of  qoinia, 
in  iojr  forme  of  fever,  particularly  in  malignant  iniermiitents,  and  typboid 
rémittents.  Huxham  was  in  the  habit  of  uniting  with  it  the  dixir  of  vitriol, 
the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  of  tbt  Pharmacopœias.  The  dose  is  from  one  to 
four  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tincture 
of  Cinnamon. 

"Take  of  Cinnamon,  bruised,  fArce  ounce«;  Diluted  Alcohol  twofintt. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  This  Tincture  may  aiso  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening'  the  Cin- 
namon, in  powder,  with  Diluted  ÂlcohoI,  alluwing  it  to  stand  for  forty-eight 
hours,  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gradnally 
pouring  upon  it  Dilut«i  Alcohol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  ob- 
tained."  U.  S. 

The  London  CoBege  takes  three  otmees  and  a  half  of  cinnamon,  and  two 
pints  []knperial  measure^  of  proof  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days; 
the  Dublin,  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  cinnamon  and  two  pinls  of  proof 
spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days  ;  the  Edinburgh,  three  ounces  and  a 
halfof  the  former,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  and  tioo  pints  [|Imp.  meas.] 
of  the  latter,  and  proceeds  by  percolation  or  digestion  as  in  the  préparation  of 
tincture  of  cassia. 

This  tincture  has  the  aromatic  and  astringent  properties  of  cinnamon,  aod 
may  be  used  as  an  adjuvant  to  cretaceoos  mixtures,  and  astringent  infusions 
or  décoctions.     The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  or  four  fluidrachms. 

Off.  Prqt.  Infusum  Digitalis,  U.  S.  W. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI  COMPOSITA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed. 
Cotnpound  Tincture  qf  Cinnamon. 

"  Take  of  Cinnamon,  bruised,  an  ounce;  Cardamom  fseeds],  bmised, 
half  an  ounce;  Ginger,  hgiised,  three  drachms;  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

**  Compound  Tincture  of  Cinnamon  may  be  prepared  from  the  same  dry 

materials,  in  the  state  of  powder,  by  moistening  them  thoroughly  with 

Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  them  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  trans- 

'  ferring  them  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gradually  pouring  upon 

them  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained."  O.  S. 

The  London  Collège  orders  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of 
cardamom,  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  long  pepper,  the  same  qvantity  of 
ginger,  and  two  pints  [Impérial  measure^  of  proof  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for 
two  weeks.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  in 
eoarse  or  fine  powder,  according  as  digestion  or  percolation  is  fotlowed,  an 
ounce  of  bruised  cardamom  seeds,  three  drachms  of  finely  ground  long 
pepper,  and  ttoo  pints  [Imp.  meas.3  of  proof  spirit  ;  and  allows  the  tinc- 
ture to  be  prepared  either  by  digestion  for  seven  days,  straining,  expressing, 
and  filtering,  or  by  percolation  in  the  manner  directed  for  compound  tinc- 
ture of  cardamom  ;  preferring,  however,  the  latter  mode. 

This  is  a  very  warra  aromatic  tincture,  usefui  in  flatulence,  spasm  of  the  . 
stomach,  and  gastric  debility.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.     W. 
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TINCTURA  COLCHICI  COMPOSITA.  Z<w»rf.  Compound 
Tinclure  of  Colchicum. 

"Take  of  Colchicum  Seeds,  bruised,  y!ve  ounce»;  Âroroatic  Spirit  of 
Ammonia  tvx>  pinU  flmperial  measurel.  Maceraie  for  fourteen  daya,  and 
filter."  Lond. 

This  18  the  Spiritu»  ColeMei  Ammomattu  of  ihe  former  London  Phar- 
macopœia.  It  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpoees  aa  ihe  wiae  of  col- 
chicum,  in  cases  whicb  require  or  admit  of  an  active  stimulant.  The  dose 
is  from  thirty  drops  to  a  fluidrachm.  W. 

TINCTURA  COLCHICI  SEMINIS.  KA  Tikctura  Colchici. 
Lond.,  Ed.  Tinctuba  Sshinum  Cojuobici.  Dub.  Tinclure  <^ 
Colchicum  Seed. 

"  Take  of  Colchieum  Seed,  bmised,  four  ounees}  Diluted  Akobol  ttoù 
pintt.     Macerate  for  fourteen  daya,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

**  This  Tineture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening  the 
Colchicum  Seed,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
tv«)ty-four  hooiB,  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparalus  for  displacement,  and 
gradually  pourin^  upcm  it  Diluted  Alcohol  untii  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor 
are  obtained."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  orders  Jîve  otmces  of  the  bruised  seeds,  tioo  pintt 
[Impérial  measiire3  of  proof  spirit,  and  macération  for  two  weeks;  the 
ITuMm,  two  otmces  of  the  former  and  a  pint  of  the  latter,  and  the  same 
macération.  The  Edinburgh  CoUege  takes  ^t;e  ouncei  of  the  seeds  fineljr 
ground  in  a  coffne-mill,  and  ttoo  pints  [Imp.  meaa.]  of  proof  spirit  ;  and 
prépares  the  tineture  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tineture  of  Peravian  bark, 
either  by  percolation  at  digestion  ;  preferring,  howerer,  the  former  prooem. 

This  tineture  possesses  the  active  properties  of  colchicum,  and  may  be 
given  whenever  that  medicine  is  indicated  ;  but  the  wine,  whieh  contains 
leaa  aleohol,  is  generally  preferred.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluidrachm  to 
two  fluidracfaras.  The  tineture  is  sometimes  used  as  an  embrocation  ia 
ibeumatic,  gouty,  and  nenralgic  pains.  W. 

TINCTURA  COLOMBO.  U.  S.,  Dub.  Tinctuba  CALUMsa:. 
Lond.,  Ed.     Tinclure  of  Columbo. 

"Take  of  Columbo,  bruised, /our  otmces;  Dilnted  Alcohol  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  This  Tineture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening  the 
Columbo,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  il  to  stand  for  twenty- 
fonr  hours  ;  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gra- 
dually pouring  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are 
obtained."  U.S. 

The  London  CoUege  takes  three  ounees  of  sliced  colombo,  and  two 
pinte  [Impérial  mea8ure3  of  proof-spirit;  the  Dublin,  two  ounees  and  a 
ntdf  of  the  former,  and  two  pinte  of  the  latter  ;  and  both  macerate  for  four- 
teen days.  The  Edinburgh  CoUege  takes  three  ounees  of  columbo,  in 
small  fragments  or  moderately  fine  powder,  according  as  digestion  or  per- 
colation is  folio wed,  and  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.^  of  proof-spirit;  and  pré- 
pares the  tineture  either  by  digesting  tor  seven  days,  decanting,  expressing, 
and  filtering,  or  by  the  process  of  percolation,  allowing  the  powder  to  be 
macerated  with  a  little  spirit  for  six  hours  before  being  pnt  into  the  cylinder. 

The  tineture  of  columbo  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  was,  with  great 
propriety,  coiuiderably  increased  in  strength  at  the  last  révision.      The 
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larger  the  proportion  of  tbe  tonic  is  to  the  alcohol  in  thèse  bitter  tinctores, 
tbe  better  are  thej  ealculated  to  uieet  tbe  indications  for  wbich  tbey  ue 
usually  prescribed.  When  the  proportion  is  very  small,  the  tonic  power 
of  the  bitier  is  overwhelmed  by  the  stimulant  influence  of  the  alcohol.  The 
tinclure  of  columbo  may  be  added  lo  tonic  infusions  or  décoctions,  to  in- 
crease  their  stimulant  power;  but,  like  ail  the  other  biiter  tinctures,  should 
be  used  with  caution.     The  dose  is  from  one  lo  four  fluidrachms.        W. 

TINCTURA  CONII.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tincture  of  Hem- 
lock. 

"Take  of  Hemlock  Leaves /our  ouneu;  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pini*. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  throngb  paper. 

"This  Tincture  may  aiso  be  prepared  by  thoroughiy  moistening  tbe 
Hemlock  Leaves,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  them  to  stand 
for  Iwenty-four  hours,  then  transferring  them  to  an  apparatus  for  displaoe- 
ment,  and  gradually  pouring  iipon  them  Diluled  Alcohol  untit  two  pintsof 
fillered  liquor  are  obtained."  Ù.  S. 

The  London  Collège  tekes  ^ve  ouneet  of  the  dried  leaves,  an  otmu  of 
bniised  cardamom,  and  ttoo  pintt  flmperial  measure^  of  proof-spirit,  and 
macérâtes  for  fourteen  days;  the  Ihtbiin,  two  ounces  of  the  leaves,  an 
aunee  of  the  seeds,  and  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  a  week. 

**Take  of  fresh  leaves  of  Conium  ttoelve  ouneet;  Tincture  of  Carda- 
mom half  a  pint  ;  Rectifîed  Spirit  one  pint  and  a  half.  Brnise  the  Hem- 
lock Leaves,  express  the  juice  strongly  ;  bruise  the  residuum,  pack  it  firmly 
in  a  percolator;  transmit  first  the  Tincture  of  Cardamom,  and  then  tiM 
Rectibed  Spirit,  allowing  the  spirituoui  liquora  to  mix  with  the  expretsed 
juice  as  they  pass  through  ;  add  gently  water  enough  to  the  percolator  for 
pushing  through  the  spirit  remaining  in  the  residuum.  Filter  the  liqoor 
after  agitation."  Ed. 

The  tincture  of  hemlock  necessarily  partakes  of  the  uncertainty  of  tbe 
dried  leaves  from  wbich  it  is  prepared.  There  can  be  Utile  doubt  tbat  the 
tincture  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège,  made  from  the  fresh  leaves  and  their 
expressed  juice,  is  the  most  efficient.  A  préparation  made  by  adding  one 
measure  of  alcohol  to  four  of  the  ezpresifed  juice,  bas  been  used  in  England 
under  the  narae  o(  preterced  juice  of  hemlock,  and  is  probably  quite  equal 
to  the  Edinburgh  tincture.  (See  page  1169.)  The  U.S.  Pharmacopœia  bas 
very  properly  excluded  cardamom  from  this  préparation;  as  it  can  hâve  liitie 
influence  upon  its  médical  eflects,  and  tends  to  obscure  the  odour  which  is 
an  indication  of  the  activity  of  the  tincture.  A  strong  odour  of  conia  should 
be  emitted  by  the  tincture  upon  the  addition  of  potassa.  Tbe  dose  is  from 
thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm.  W. 

TINCTURA  CROCL.Brf.     Tincture  of  Saffron. 

"Take  of  Saffron,  chopped  fine,  two  ouncc»;  Proof  Spirit  two  pintt 
[Impérial  mea»ure].  This  Tincture  is  to  be  prepared  like  Tincture  of  Cin- 
chona,  either  by  percolation  or  by  digestion,  the  former  method  being  tbe 
most  convenient  and  expeditious."  Ed. 

This  tincture  possesses  ail  the  pioperties  of  safiron  ;  but  is  of  litlle  otber 
use  than  to  impart  colaur  to  mixtures.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  tbree 
fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  CUBEBJE.  U.S.,  Lond.  Tinctura  Pipbris  Co- 
BEB£.  Dub.     Tincture  of  Cubebs. 

"Take  of  Cubebs,  bruised,  four  ouneet}  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pintt. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  throagh  paper. 
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'•This  Tinctoro  may  aiso  be  preparecl  by  thoronghly  moistening  the 
Cubebs,  iu  powder,  with  Diluted  Âlcohol,  allowing  il  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hoors,  thea  transferring  it  to  an  apparalus  for  displacement,  and  gradually 
pouring  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pintaof  filtered  liquor  are  obtained." 
U.S. 

The  London  Collège  takes^ive  ounces  of  powdered  cubebs,  and  two 
pmts  [Impérial  measure^  of  proof  spirit  ;  the  Dublin,  four  otmces  of  the 
former  and  two  pinti  of  the  latter;  and  both  macerate  for  fourteen  days. 

This  may  be  used  as  a  carminative,  and  bas  been  applied  with  advantaga 
to  the  treatment  of  gonorrhœa  in  the  advanced  nages.  The  dose  is  one  or 
two  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  DIGITALIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tïneture  of 
Foxglove. 

"  Take  of  Foxglove  four  ouneet;  Diluted  Akobol  twopints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  rooistening  the 
Foxglove,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Âlcohol,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  transfening  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gra- 
dually pouring  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are 
obtained."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  directs  four  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves,  two  pints 
rimperial  measure3  of  proof  spirit,  and  macération  for  fontteen  days;  the 
IhiNin,  two  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves  (the  larger  being  rejected)  and  a 
pirU  of  proof  spirit,  and  macération  for  a  week. 

"Take  of  Digitalis,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  four  ounces;  Proof 
Spirit  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.^,  This  tincture  is  best  prepared  by  the  pro- 
cess  of  percolation,  as  directed  for  the  tincture  of  capsicum.  If  forty  fluid- 
ounces  of  spirit  be  passed  through,  the  density  is  0-944,  and  the  solid  con- 
tents of  a  fluidounce  amoont  to  twenty-foui  grains.  It  may  also  be  made 
by  digestion."  £d. 

In  preparing  this  tinctnre,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  sélection 
of  the  leaves,  according  to  the  ruies  laid  down  under  the  head  of  Digitalis. 
From  a  neglect  of  thèse,  it  is  apt  to  be  weak  or  inefficient.  We  hâve  observ- 
ed,  in  our  own  expérience,  a  decided  superiority  in  the  tinctnre  prepared 
from  carefully  preserved  leaves  imported  from  England.  The  expressed 
juice  of  the  leaves,  preserved  by  means  of  alcohol,  would  probably  be  found 
a  powerful  préparation.  (See  page  1159.)  The  tincture  of  foxglove  pos- 
sesses  ail  the  virtues  of  that  narcotic,  and  afibrds  a  convenient  method  of 
administering  it,  especially  in  mixtures.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops,  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  increased,  if  necessary, 
with  great  caution.  (See  Digitalia.)  W. 

TINCTURA  GALBANI.  Dub.     Tincture  qf  Galbanum. 

"  Take  of  Galbanum,  eut  into  small  pièces,  lioo  ounces;  Proof  Spirit  two 
pints.    Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter."  Dub. 

The  tincture  of  galbanum  is  analogous  in  properties  to  that  of  assafetida, 
but  weaker  and  less  nauseous.  It  is  very  seldom  used.  The  dose  is  from 
one  to  three  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  GALLJE.  U.  S.,  Lond.  Tinctora  Gallabum. 
Ed.,  Dub.     THncture  of  Qalla. 

"  Take  of  Galls,  bmised,  four  ounces  ;  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening  the  Galls, 
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in  powdar,  with  Dilttted  Aloohd,  allowing  them  to  stasd  for  forty-«ifht 
hours,  then  tnnsferring  them  to  an  appuatua  for  displacement,  and  graduiUjr 
pouring  unon  tb«m  Diluted  Âloobol  uutil  two  pinta  of  filiered  liquor  are  oi>> 
uined."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  directs  fioe  ounett  oi  powdered  galls,  tvoo  pmU 
[Impérial  meaaure]  of  proof  «pirit,  and  macération  for  fourteen  daya;  the 
Dublin,  four  ovnce»  of  the  galle,  tioo  pinta  of  the  spirit,  and  digestion  for 
aeven  daya.  The  Edinbwgh  Collège  takes  the  same  quantity  of  mateiiala 
as  the  London,  and  prépares  the  tincture  either  by  digestion  or  peroolalion 
as  direcled  for  tincture  of  capsieum. 

The  tincture  of  galls  is  powerfully  astringent  ;  but  is  moie  nsed  as  a  test 
than  as  a  medicine.    The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  fluidrachms.  W> 

TINCTURA  GENTIANiE  COMPOSITA.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  £d^ 
Dub.     Compound  Tincture  of  Oentiun. 

"  Take  of  Gentian,  bruised,  ttoo  ouncetf  Orange  Peel  rdriedl  an  otma; 
Cardamom  [8eed83,  bruised,  half  an  ounee  ;  I^luted  JÛcoboT  ttoo  pùa$. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  û\tm  through  paper. 

*>  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  same  dîy  materials,  in  the 
State  of  powder,  by  moistening  them  thoroughly  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  *!• 
lowing  them  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  transferring  them  to  aa 
apparatus  for  dieplaceroent,  and  gradually  pourinr  upon  them  DUuted  Akobot 
nntil  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained."  u.  S. 

The  Dublin  process  corresponds  with  the  first  U.  S.  proeass.  The  Lim- 
don  Collège  takes  two  ounce»  and  a  half  of  sliced  gentian,  ten  draehmt  of 
dried  orange  peel,  five  dracknu  of  bruised  cardamom,  and  two  jtint*{\m- 
perial  measure]  of  proof  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days.  The  Èf&or 
ourgh  Collège  takes  two  ovneet  and  a  ha^  of  bruised  gentian,  ttn  drachme 
of  bruised  dried  bitter  orange  peel,  sic  draekm»  of  canella  in  moderately 
fine  powder,  ha^  m  draehm  of  bmised  cochineal,  and  two  pint»  QImp. 
meas.l  of  proof  spirit  ;  digests  for  seven  days,  strain»,  expresses  strongly, 
and  filters  ;  or  prépares  the  tincture  by  peroolatioo  as  directed  for  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamom. 

This  is  an  élégant  bitter,  much  used  in  dyspepeia,  and  as  an  addition  to 
tonic  mixtures  in  debilitated  states  of  the  digestive  orgaos,  or  of  the  System 
generally.  There  is,  however,  much  danger  of  its  abuse,  especially  in 
ehronic  cases.    The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tincture  of 
Guaiac. 

"  Take  of  Guaiac,  in  powder,  half  a  pound;  Alcohol  two  pint*.  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  teven  ourue»  of  guaiac,  and  two  pints  f  Impé- 
rial measure]  of  reotified  spirit,  and  proceeds  as  above.  The  Edinburgh 
Cottege  orders  the  same  quantity  of  materials  as  the  London,  and  digests 
for  a  week.  The  Dublin  Collège  directs  four  ouneeê  of  guaiac  and  tuw 
pint»  of  alcohol,  and  macérâtes  for  a  week. 

This  tincture  is  given  in  ehronic  rheumatism  and  goût,  in  the  dose  of  from 
one  to  three  fluidrachms  three  or  four  timee  a  day.  As  it  is  decomposed  by 
water,  it  is  most  oonveniently  administered  in  mucilage,  sweetened  water,  or 
milk,  by  which  the  separated  guaiac  is  held  in  temporary  suspension.  The 
foUowing  is  a  form  of  tincture  of  guaiac  which  the  late  Dr.  Dewees  found 
Tery  efficient  in  the  cure  of  suppression  of  the  menses,  and  dysmenorrhœa. 
"  Take  ef  the  beat  Guaiac,  in  powder.ybur  otmces;  Carbonate  of  Soda  or 
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of  Potassa  one  draehm  and  a  ha^;  Pimento,  in  powder,  on  otmee;  Dilnted 
Alcobol  a  pound.  Digest  for  a  few  days."  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonfui  three 
limes  a  day.  to  be  gradually  increased  if  necessary.  Within  our  own  ex- 
périence, this  remedy  has  proved  highly  useful  in  painful  menstruation  given 
in  the  intervais  of  the  attacks.  The  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonate  is  too 
small  to  prodoce  any  sensible  effect,  and  the  pimento  can  act  only  as  a  spice  ; 
so  that  the  virtues  of  the  tincture  réside  in  the  guaiac,  and  the  officinal  tinc- 
tare  would  probably  be  found  equally  effectuai.  W. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONIATA.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dttb.  Tinc- 
TUBA  GuAiAci  CoMPosiTA.  LoTid.  jimmontoted  Tincture  qf 
Ovaiac. 

"Take  of  Gaaiac,  in  powder, /bur  ounees}  Âromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia 
apint  and  a  half.     Macerate  ior  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper." 

The  London  Collège  takes  seven  ouncea  of  guaiac,  and  two  pints  [Impé- 
rial measure^  of  âromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days. 
Tlie  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  the  same  quantity  of  materials  as  the  Lon- 
don, and  digesis  for  seven  days  in  a  well-closed  vessel.  The  Dublin  cor- 
responds with  the  U.  S.  process,  except  that  the  macération  continues  only 
for  a  week. 

This  tincture  is  very  celebrated  in  the  treatment  of  cbronic  rheumatism. 
It  is  more  stimulating  and  is  thought  to  be  more  effectuai  than  the  preceding. 
Like  that,  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  should  be  administered  in  some 
viscid  or  tenacious  vehicle  which  may  hold  the  guaiac  in  suspension.  'Sbe 
dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  HELLEBORI.  U.  S.,  Lond.  Tincttjka  Hblle- 
BORi  NiORi.  Dub.     Tincture  of  Black  Hellébore. 

"Take  of  Black  Hellébore,  bruised, /ot<r  ounees }  Diluted  Alcohol  two 
jnnta.     Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistenins  the  Black 
Hellébore,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gra- 
dually pouring  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are 
obtained."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  Xakesjive  ounees  of  the  brnised  root,  and  two  pints 

gmperial  measure^  of  proof-spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days  ;   the 
ublin,four  ouncea  of  the  former  and  two  pints  of  the  latter,  and  macérâtes 
for  a  week. 

This  tincture  possesses  the  properties  of  black  hellébore,  and,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Mead,  has  been  much  used  in  suppression  of  the 
menses.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  ihe  grade  of 
action  is  too  high  for  the  use  of  chalybeates.  At  beat,  however,  it  is  an  uncer- 
tain  remedy,  and  should  always  be  administered  with  caution,  as  it  is  some- 
times  violent  in  its  action.  The  dose  is  from  thirty  minims  to  a  fluidrachm, 
to  be  taken  night  and  morning.  W. 

TINCTURA  HUMULI.  U.  S.,  Dub.  Tinctura  Luroti.  Lond. 
Tincture  of  Hops. 

"Take  of  Hops  five  ounees }  d)iluted  Alcohol  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper."    V.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  six  ounees  of  hops  and  two  pwi/*  [Impérial 
measure]  of  proof  spirit,  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days,  and  filters.  The  Dub- 
lin process  diffère  from  ours  only  in  the  omission  of  expression. 
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llvps  art  M  light  and  bulky  that,  in  the  proportion  directed,  tbey  riMorb 
■Imost  ail  ihe  apirit,  whicb,  after  the  reqaiaite  macération,  can  be  separated 
ooiy  by  strong  pressure.  As  thia  absorption  of  the  apirit  obstmcts  its  proper 
aotion  on  ail  parts  of  the  hops,  it  is  neceasary  that  the  mixtore  abould  be 
freqnently  stirred  during  the  macération.  By  thoroughiy  drying  the  hopi 
knd  rubbing  them  belween  the  haiida,  or  by  cutting  and  bruisiDg  ihem,  they 
may  be  bruught  to  a  state  of  division  which  will  in  a  great  measure  obviait 
the  dtsadvantagea  alluded  lo.  As  the  virtuea  of  hops  dépend  chieflyontbç 
Inpulin,  and  as  the  quantity  of  this  substance  is  not  the  same  in  differeot 
parcels,  the  tincture  is  necessarily  unequal  in  strength  ;  and  the  tinctnre  of 
Inpulin  itself  is  greatly  préférable.  (See  Tïnctura  Lupulinœ.) 

The  tincture  of  hops  is  tonic  and  narcotic,  and  has  been  proposed  as  a 
uibstituie  for  laudanum  when  the  latter  disagrees  with  the  patient  ;  but  litlle 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it.  The  condition  of  disease  to  which  it  appean 
to  be  best  adapted,  is  the  wakefulness,  attended  with  tremors  and  gênerai 
nervous  dérangement,  to  which  habituai  drunkards  are  liable,  and  which 
frequently  précèdes  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  The  dose  is  from  ooe 
to  three  fluidrachras.  W. 

tïnctura  HYOSCYAMI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tindwe 
of  Henbane. 

**  Take  of  Henbane  Leaves  four  ouncea  ;  Diluted  Alcohc^  itoo  pùUt. 
Macerate  for  fourleen  days,  express,  and  filter  throngh  paper. 

"  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughiy  moistening  the  Hen- 
baae  Leavet,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  ailowing  them  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  transferring  them  .to  an  apparatus  for  displacement, 
and  gradually  pouring  upon  them  Diluted  Alcohol  uniil  two  piats  of  fiUend 
liquor  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  iaketfive  ottncet  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  tuio  pinti 
rimperial  measure]  of  proofspirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days;  the 
Dublin,  Jive  ounce»  of  the  former  and  two  pints  of  the  latter,-  and  dijfests  for 
a  week.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  orden  the  same  amount  of  materials,  the 
henbane  being  in  moderately  fine  powder,  and  directs  the  tincture  to  be  pre- 
pared either  by  digestion,  or,  preierably,  by  percolation  as  directed  for  the 
tincture  of  capsicum. 

This  tincture  may  be  advantageously  substituted,  as  an  anodyne  and  so- 
porific,  for  that  of  opium,  when  the  latter  disagrees  with  the  patient,  or  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  property  of  inducing  constipation.  When 
the  tincture  of  henbane  purges,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  may  be  united  with 
a  very  sraall  proportion  of  laudanum.  The  dose  is  a  iluidrachm.  The 
expressed  juice  preserved  by  means  of  alcohol  may  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  tincture.  (See  page  1169.)  W. 

TÏNCTURA  lODINI.  U.  S.  TincTtuba  Iodinei.  Ed.  lovmï 
Tïnctura.  Dub.     Tincture  of  Jodine. 

"  Take  of  lodine  an  ounce }  Alcohol  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  lodine  in  the 
Alcohol."  U.S. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  two  ounee$  and  a  hdf  of  iodine  lo  be 
dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  beat  and  agitation,  in  twopirU»  [Impérial 
measure]  of  rectified  spirit.  The  Dublin  Collège  takes  two  scruples  of 
iodine,  and  an  ounce,  by  weight,  of  rectified  spirit,  mixes,  and  dissolves  the 
iodine  with  the  aid  of  beat.  Both  Collèges  direct  the  tincture  to  be  kept  in 
well-stopped  bottles. 

Thèse  tinctures  contain  to  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  iodine  that,  foi 
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lAI  pnetieal  porpoees,  they  may  be  oonsidered  fdentioal.  They  are  of  wery 
Bearly  ihe  strength  of  the  tincture  employed  hj  Coindet,  whieh  contained 
on*  pan  of  iodine  to  twelve  of  alcohol  by  weighl;  while  the  U.S.  tincture 
eontains  one  part  of  the  former  to  about  12-7  parts  of  the  Utter.  It  is  beat 
to  prépare  the  tiDcture  in  small  quantities  ata  time  ;  as  the  iodine  reacts  on  the 
alcohol,  especially  when  exposed  to  solar  light,  uniting  with  its  hydrogen 
to  form  hydriodic  acid,  which  in  its  turn  is  said  to  produce  a  portion  of 
hydriodic  ether  by  réaction  with  the  alcohol.  The  iodine  should  be  tho- 
rouglily  dried  before  being  weighed  out  The  tincture  should  be  kept  in 
well-stopped  bottles  in  order  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  and 
the  conséquent  crystallization  of  the  iodine. 

The  tincture  of  iodine  bas  a  deep  brown  colour.  Sixteen  minims,  equal 
to  about  thirty-iive  drops,  contain  one  grain  of  iodine.  It  is  at  présent  less 
used  internally  than  it  formerly  was,  in  conséquence  of  an  impression  that  it 
is  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach.  Water  décomposes  the  tincture,  and  when  this 
is  swallowed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  iodine  is  precipitated  upon  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  now,  therefore,  almost  exclusively  employed  as  an  extemal 
application.  Undiluted,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  to  the  skin,  produeing 
inflammation,  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  &c.  Nevertheless,  it  is  much 
nsed  in  this  state  in  erysipelas,  chilblains,  and  other  cases  of  cutaneous  and 
subcataneous  inflammation,  and  often  with  rery  happy  effects.  But  its 
application  requires  some  caution  ;  and  in  erysipelas,  we  are  in  the  habit 
rather  of  sorronoding  the  inflamed  sorface  with  a  border  of  the  tinotsre, 
embracing  a  portion  of  botb  the  soand  and  the  diseased  skin,  so  as  to  prevent 
tlie  progress  of  the  inflammation,  than  of  attempting  a  complète  cure  by  cover- 
îng  the  whole  surface  affected.  It  is  most  conveniently  applied  by  means  of 
a  carnets'  hair  pencil.  Dilated  with  the  camphorated  tincture  of  soap,  or 
other  alcoholic  liquid,  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  embrocation  in 
scrofulous  tumonrs  and  other  affections  requuring  the  peculiar  influence  of 
iodine.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  which  may 
be  gradually  increaaed  to  thirty  or  forty  drops,  three  times  a  day.  It  may 
be  giren  in  sweetened  water,  and  stUl  better  in  wine  wheo  this  is  luH 
contra-indicated.  W. 

TINCTURA  lODINI  COMPOSITA.  U.S.  Tinctura  loDiwn 
CoMPosiTA.  Lond.     Compound  Tincture  of  Iodine. 

<*  Take  of  Iodine  hàlfan  ottnce}  lodide  of  Potassium  an  ounce  ;  Alcohot 
a  pint.  Dissolve  the  Iodine  and  lodide  of  Potassium  in  the  Alcohol." 
U.S. 

The  London  CoUege  takes  an  ounee  of  iodine,  ttoo  ottneea  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  two  pint»  ^Impérial  measnre^  of  rectified  s[Xrit  ;  nncerates 
till  they  are  dissolved,  and  filters. 

The  U.  S.  tincture  is  rather  stronger  than  the  I^ndon,  the  wine  pint 
employed  in  the  former  conlaining  about  one-fifih  less  than  the  Impérial 
pint  employed- in  the  latter.  The  différence,  however,  is  of  no  great  prac- 
tical  importance.  The  advantage  of  this  tincture  orer  the  simple  tinelure 
above  described  is,  that  the  former  may  be  diluted  with  water  withont  dé- 
composition ;  ao  that,  when  it  is  swallowed,  iodine  is  not  precipitated  upon 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  so  likely  to  pro- 
duce  gastric  irritation.  This  is  a  good  theoretical  recommendation  ;  bat  we. 
are  by  no  means  confident  that  the  différence  of  tbe  two  préparations  in  irri- 
tating  properties  will  be  found  very  striking  in  practice.  The  compound 
tincture  of  iodine  may  be  given  internally  for  ail  the  purposes  which  iodine 
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is  capable  of  aniwering.  The  dose  ie  from  fifieen  to  thirtf  dropi,  to  be 
gradually  increaaed  if  necessary.  It  shonld  be  diluted  with  vater  «bea 
adminUtered.  W. 

TINCTURA  JALAP^.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tïnctun  of 
Jalap. 

•'  Take  of  Jalap,  in  powder,  eight  ounees  ;  Diluted  Alcohol  tvoo  finit, 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper.  . 

"  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  moistening  the  Jalap  thoroughly 
vith  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  trant- 
ferring  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gradually  pouring  upon  it 
Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  ten  ounees  of  jalap,  and  ttoo  pints  [Impérial 
measure]  of  proof  spirit  ;  the  Dublin,  eight  ounees  of  the  former  and  two 
pints  of  the  latter  ;  and  bolh  continue  the  macération  for  two  weeks.  The 
Edinburgh  Collège  orders  seven  ounees  of  jalap,  in  moderately  fine  pow- 
der, and  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.]]  of  proof  spirit,  and  allows  the  tincture  to 
be  prepared  either  by  digestion  or  percolation,  as  directed  for  tincture  of 
cinchona. 

This  tincture  possesses  the  médical  virtues  of  jalap,  and  is  sometime* 
added  to  cathartic  mixtures  in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  to  in- 
crease  tbeir  activity.  W. 

TINCTURA  KINO.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Tincture  ofKino. 

"  Take  of  Kino,  in  powder,  thret  ounees  and  a  half;  Rectified  Spirit 
two  pints  [Impérial  measure^.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter." 
Lond.  , 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  the  same  ingrédients  in  the  same  propo^ 
tion  as  the  London,  and  digests  for  a  week  ;  the  Dublin,  three  ounees  of 
kino,  and  two  pints  of  proof  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  a  week. 

This  tincture  very  frequently  beeomes  gelatinons  if  kept,  and  at  length 
almost  entirely  loses  ils  astringency.  The  circurastances  which  favour  this 
change,  and  the  characters  of  the  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  remain 
to  be  investigated.  Until  some  mode  is  discovered  of  obviating  this  evil,  the 
tinctore  seems  scareely  to  be  a  proper  object  for  officinal  direction.  The 
dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  an  addition  to  creta- 
ceous  and  other  astringent  mixtures  in  diarrhœa.  W. 

TINCTURA  KRAMERIiE.  U.  S.     Tincture  ofRhatany. 

"  Take  of  Rhatany,  in  powder,  six  ounees  }  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  This  Tinetnre  may  also  b«  prepared  by  moistening  the  Rhatany  tho- 
roughly  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours, 
then  transferring  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gradually  pouring 
upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained." 
U.S. 

According  to  F.  Bondet,  the  tincture  of  rhatany  sometimes  gelatinizes 
like  that  of  kino.  {Joum.  de  Fharm. ,  8e  Sér, ,  i.  338.)  We  hâve  not  ourselves 
seen  this  resuit  in  the  spécimens  which  hâve  corne  under  onr  notice.  This 
is  a  good  préparation  of  rhatany  in  cases  which  admit  of  the  use  of  small 
qnantities  of  alcohol.     The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  LACTUCARII.  Ed.     Tincture  of  Lactucaritim. 
•'  Take  of  I»actucarium,  in  fine  powder,  four  ounees  ;  Proof  Spirit  two 
pints.    This  tincture  is  best  prepared  by  percolation  as  directed  for  tincture 
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of  myrrh;  bat  maj  aiao  be  prapaied  bjr  digestion  with  coane  powder  of 
Lactacarinm."  £d. 
The  dose  of  this  tinctare  is  from  thirty  minims  to  two  flaidrachms.   W. 

TINCTURA  LOBEU^.  U.S.,  Ed.     Tincture  of  Lobelia. 

"  Take  of  Lobelia  Fthe  herb]  four  otmce»}  Diluted  Alcohol  Iwo  pint». 
SI acerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  Thia  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening  the  libe- 
lla, in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcc^ol,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
booTS,  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparatos  for  displacement,  and  gradaally 
pouring  upon  it  Diluted  Aloohol  nntil  two  pints  of  fiitered  liquor  are  ob- 
tained."  U.S. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  directs  five  oimees  of  lobelia,  in  moderately 
fine  powder,  and  two  pintt  [Impérial  niea8nre3  of  proof  spirit  :  and  states 
that  the  tincture  is  best  prepared  by  percolation  as  directed  for  tincture  of 
capsicum,  thongh  it  may  also  be  made  by  digestion. 

This  tinctnre  possesses  the  emetic  and  narcotic  properties  of  lobelia,  and 
is  sometimes  used  in  asthma,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  flaidrachms,  te- 
peated  erery  two  or  three  hours  till  its  effects  are  esperienced.  The  emetic 
dose  is  balf  a  flaidounce.  W. 

TINCTURA  LOBELIJE  JETHEREA.  Ed.  Ethereal  Tincture 
qf  Lobelia. 

"  Take  of  dry  Lobelia,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  ^ve  owices}  Spirit  of 
Salpharic  Ether  two  pints  [Impérial  measare].  This  tincture  is  best  pre- 
pared by  percolation,  as  directed  for  tinetore  of  capsicum  ;  but  it  may  also 
be  obtained  by  digestion  in  a  well-cjosed  vessel  for  seven  days."  Ed. 

The  stimulant  opération  of  the  ether  in  this  préparation  can  scarcely 
favour  the  relaxing  and  nanseating  action  for  wbich  lobeliais  usually  employed. 
The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  alcoholic  tincture.  W. 

TINCTURA  LUPULINJE.  U.S.  Tincttra  Luptjli.  Ed. 
Tincture  of  Lupulin. 

"  Take  of  Lupulin  four  oimee»  f  Alcohol  two  pint».  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  and  filter  through  paper.'*  U.  S. 

"Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  Uopa,  recendy  dried ;  separate  by 
friction  and  sifting  the  yellowish-brown  powder  attached  to  their  scales. 
Then  take  of  this  powder  fve  oimces,  and  of  rectifi^d  spirit  two  pints  [Im- 
périal measare^,  and  prépare  the  tincture  by  percolation  or  digestion,  as  di- 
rected for  tincture  of  capsicum."  Ed. 

This  is  mueh  superior  to  the  tincture  of  hops  ef  the  first  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  in  the  place  of  which  it  was  introdnced  into  the  second 
édition.  In  the  original  préparation,  a  certain  qaantity  of  hops  was  directed, 
from  which  the  lupulin-  was  to  be  separated  by  beating,  and  then  digested  in 
alcohol.  As  hops  contain  a  variable  proportion  o(  lupulin,  a  tincture  thus 
made  must  be  of  uneqnal  strength  ;  an  objection  to  which  the  tincture  of 
hops,  eren  as  now  prepared,  is  in  some  measure  liable.  [See  Jïnctura  Hu- 
muK.)  Besides,  the  amount  of  Inpulin  eontained  in  any  qaantity  of  hops 
npon  which  alcohol  can  convenientîy  act,  is  too  small  in  proportion  to  the 
alcohol,  to  afford  a  tincture  of  the  due  strength.  The  tincture  of  lupulin  is, 
therefore,  in  ail  respects,  préférable.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  fiuidracbms, 
to  be  given  in  sweetened  water  or  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  ^  W. 

TINCTURA    MOSCHLZ)«*.    Tincture  qf  Musk.  '    -T 

"  Take  of  Mnsk,  in  powder,  two  drachms  ;  Rectified  Spirit  apint.^ùi- 
gest  for  seven  days,  and  filter."  Dub. 
100 
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Tfti*  tinetarc  is  mach  tae  fcefale  ia  nraak  to  be  nfMble  df  fnéanif 
bénéficiai  effects  in  any  doee  wbich  wonld  not  eontain  too  larg*  a  qatiitit^ 
of  alcohol.    M Mk  shoaU  always  be  givsa  in  sobManM.  W. 

TINCTURA  MYRRH JE.  U.  S.,  Lond^  Ed.,  Dut.     Tbutwn  of 

Myrrh. 

"  Take  of  Myrrh,  braised,  four  mmu»}  Aloohol  thrtt  fint$.  Maeenk 
for  fourteen  dajrs,  and  filter  tkroiigh  paper."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takea  thre»  ouneet  of  powdered  myrrh,  ad  tm 
phd»  {^Impérial  measare^  of  rectiiad  ipirit,  and  proeeeds  aa  above.  Tht 
DubHn  Colkge  takes  thre»  ouneee  of  broiaed  myrrh,  m  pini  and  a  M^  of 
proof  spirit,  and  half  apint  of  rectified  spirit;  and  digests  for  a  week. 

"  Take  of  Myrrh,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  tkree  otmeeê  and  a  kà^} 
Reetified  Spirit  twopint»  [Impérial  mesaora].  Pack  the  Myrrh  very  gaàf 
withoul  aoy  spirit  in  a  parcolator  ;  then  poor  oa  the  Spirit,  asd  wben  thii^- 
three  fluidouncea  hâve  paaaed  thron;^,  agitate  well  to  diaaolve  the  eh» 
reainons  malter  which  irat  paaeea,  and  whieh  liea  at  die  bettem.  Tliii 
tinctore  is  much  less  cenveaieatly  obtained  by  the  proeesa  of  digasttoa  fir 
seveodays."  Ed. 

Undiluted  alcohol  is  préférable,  as  a  solvent  of  myrrh,  to  that  iold  ràaà 
with  water;  becaaae  it  forma  a  perfeetly  clear  solution,  whieh  ia  notattaiB- 
able  with  the  latter  menslmam.  The  addition  of  water  to  the  tinctaïc 
renders  it  turbid.  The  tinctore  of  myrrh  is  scarcely  ever  iised  interosUj. 
As  a  local  application  it  is  employed  to  stimulate  indolent  and  fool  ulcen, 
and  promole  the  exfoliation  of  bones,  and,  dilated  with  water,  is  applied  to 
spongy  gums,  aphthous  sore  mouth,  and  ulcérations  of  the  tbroat.  Tbe 
dose,  as  a  stimulant  expectorant  and  emmeoagogue,  is  from  half  a  floidnchm 
to  a  fluidrachm. 

Off.  Prep.  Tinctura  Aloës  et  Myrrh»,  t7.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.      W. 

TINCTURA  NUCIS  VOMIC.E.  Dub.  Tintturt  t^fNuxVo- 
mica. 

"  Take  of  Nux  Yomica,  rasped,  iwo  ottneet;  Rectified  6pirit  ti^ 
ouneet.     Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter."  Ihtb. 

The  tincture  is  not  an  eligfible  form  for  admioistering  the  nux  vomies,  ai 
it  is  equally  nncertain  with  the  medicine  in  substance,  and  bas  the  disad- 
Tantage  of  excessive  bitterness.  The  alcoholic  extract,  or  atiychnia  is  pn- 
ferable.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  five  to  twenty  drops.  It  is  some- 
Urnes  employed  externally  in  cases  of  local  paralysis.  W. 

TINCTURA  OLEI  MENTHE  PIPERITiE.  U.  &  Tlnetvrt 
of  Oil  of  Pepperminl.     Eatence  of  Peppermint. 

"Take  of  Oil  of  ^permint,  tmoflmdmmte»}  Akohel  a  pbtL  D» 
aolve  the  Oil  in  the  Alcohol."  U.S. 

This  is  a  very  popnlar  préparation,  which  has  long  been  ka|»t  in  the  sbops 
nnder  the  name  of  essence  of  peppemint,  and  has  now  far  tba  fiisttiM 
been  introdnced  ioto  the  Pnarraaeop«Ma.  It  afibrds  a  vary  coareaiat 
method  of  hastily  adnrinistering  a  dose  of  the  oil  of  peppemial,  beinf  of 
sach  a  strongth  diat,  when  dropped  on  loaf  sngar,  it  may  be  taken  witbaot 
inconvenienee  by  the  patient  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  tweaty  drops,  wM 
may  be  given  as  jost  roentioned,  or  mixed  with  sweeiened  water.       W. 

TINCTURA  OLEI  MENTHE  VIRIDIS.  U.S.  Tincturttf 
OU  of  Spearmint.     Essence  of  Spearmint. 

^'.Take  of  OU  of  Spearmint  twojhndvitnets}  Alcool  «  pml.  Dissfiln 
the  Oil  in  the  Alcohol."  U.  S. 
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The  MaDtrlw  mari*  up«n  the  pteceding  srli<l«  are  apptieaWe  also  (o  the 
]H«B«nL  Tiw  àme  of  ihe  utoiee  ^  speannint  »  from  twenty  to  forUf 
dr^M.  W. 

TINCTURA  OPII.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tinetnre  qf  Opium. 
Lavdanum. 

"  Take  ef  Opium,  io  powder,  two  ouncei  and  a  half;  Diluted  Âlcohol 
twopints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  daya,  expreas,  and  filter  (hrough  paper." 
U.S. 

The  process  of  tbe  Dublin  Collège  corresponds  with  the  above.  The 
Liondon  Collège  takes  three  ounce»  of  bard  opium,  in  powder,  and  tum 
pints  (Impérial  measure)  of  proof  ipirtt,  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days,  and 
filters. 

"  Take  of  Opium,  sliced,  three  ounce»}  Bectified  Spirit  one  pint  and 
teven Jhiidounces  [Impérial  measure^;  Water  thirteen jftiddounces  and  a 
haff".  Digest  the  Opium  in  the  Water  at  a  température  near  212°  for  two 
hours  ;  break  down  the  Opium  with  the  band  :  «train  «nd  exprès*  tlie  infu> 
sion  ;  macerate  the  residuum  in  the  Rectified  Spirit  for  about  twenty-hours, 
and  then  strain  and  express  very  strougly.  Mix  tbe  watery  and  spirituous 
infusions,  and  filter.  ' 

'*  This  Tinetnre  is  not  easily  obtained  by  the  process  of  percolation  ;  but 
when  tbe  Opium  is  of  fine  quality,  it  may  be  prepared  thos.  Slice  the 
Opium  finely  ;  ttix  the  Spirit  and  Water  ;  let  4he  Opium  macerate  in  four> 
teen  fluidounces  of  the  mixture  for  iwelve  hours,  and  then  break  it  down 
throronghiy  with  the  hand  ;  pour  the  whole  pulpy  mass  and  flaid  into  a  per- 
colator,  and  let  the  fluid  part  pass  throngh  ;  add  the  rest  of  the  Spirit  with- 
ont  packing  the  Opium  in  the  cylinder,  and  continue  the  procese  of  percola- 
tion  tiil  two  pints  are  obtained."  Ed. 

The  proportion  of  opium  in  the  several  officinal  formais  is  so  neaiiy 
the  same  that  the  resuUing  tinctures  may  be  considered  identio.al.  The 
apparent  difierence  between  the  formulée  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Collèges  and  ours  will  vanish,  when  the  relative  value  of  the  Impérial  mea- 
anre  which  they  employ  and  the  wine  measure  of  our  Pliarmacopœia  is 
estimated.  The  drying  and  powdering  of  the  opium,  directed  in  ail  the 
Pharmacopœias  except  the  Edinburgh,  is  clearly  a  usefui  provision  ;  as  it 
ensures  greater  uniformity  in  the  strength  of  the  tincture.  Crade  opium 
contains  very  variable  proportions  of  moisture;  and  laudanum  prepared 
Mm  a  moist  spécimen  wiÛ  obviously  be  much  weaker  than  that  from  an 
eqaal  weight  of  the  dried.  The  pulverization  ensures  the  previous  drying 
bf  the  drug,  and  is  thus  usefui  independently  of  the  greater  facility  which 
it  gives  to  the  action  of  the  menstruum.  It  is  troublesome,  however;  and 
is  often  neglected.  Innovation  in  so  important  a  préparation,  and  une  in 
which  nniformity  of  strength  is  so  désirable,  should  be  avoided  uniess 
clearly  shown  to  be  necessary.  For  thèse  reasons  we  object  to  the  Edin- 
burgh formula,  and  greatly  prefer  the  old  standard  of  the  U.S.,  London, 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopœias. 

In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this  tineture  is  universally  known 
by  the  name  of  laudanum.  As  this  .term  was  fbrmerly  applied  to  oiher 
préparations  of  opium,  and  still  continnes  to  be  so  on  the  Continent  of . 
Europe,  the  tinetnre  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epiihet  liquidum, 
which,  however,  is  seldom  used  in  this  oountry.  Unetura  Tltebaica  i» 
another  title  by  which  the  préparation  is  known. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  opium  used  in  the  préparation  of  the  tincture  are 
dissolved,  the  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  inert  matter.  AUowing'  the 
opium  to  be  whoUy  exhausted  of  ils  active  principles,  one  grain  would  be 
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Tepretented  by  12*8  minims,  aoeording  to  the  U.  8.  formula  ;  bot  a  nadl 
qoantity  of  morphia  haa  been  detected  in  the  reaiduary  matier,  ao  that  the 
(inctare  ia  rather  weaker  than  the  proportion  of  opium  employed  wonld 
indicate. 

The  tincture  of  opium  ia  uaed  for  ail  the  pnrpoaea  to  which  opium  itadf 
ia  applied.  (See  Opium.)  The  doae,  équivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium,  ii 
about  thirteen  minims,  oi  tweaty-fire  dropa.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  hia  transla- 
tion of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  statea  that,  by  OTaporating  the 
tincture,  and  also  by  determining  the  quantity  of  opium  lefl  undissolred,  he 
fonnd  the  préparation  to  contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  19  minims;  and  thii 
quantity,  therefore,  ia  given  as  the  dose  équivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium. 
Bntthia  mode  of  ealculatioo  is  obviously  fallacioua;  as  the  portion  of  the 
dnig  dissolved  is  much  more  active  than  that  left  behind  by  the  menstruum. 
It  should  be  recollected  that  a  flnidrachm  or  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  (sixty 
minims),  will  afford,  on  an  average,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  dropa. 
Laudanum,  when  long  kept,  with  occasional  ezpoaure  to  the  air,  becomes 
thick,  in  conséquence  of  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  alcohol,  and 
the  déposition  of  opium.  If  given  in  this  state,  it  oftena  acta  with  unex- 
pected  energy  ;  and  cases  of  death  hâve  resulted  in  infants  from  ils  ose  in 
doses  which  would  hâve  been  entirely  safe  if  the  tincture  had  been  clear. 

Off.Prtp.  Enema  Opii,  Lond.,  Éd.,  Dub.}  Linimentum  Opii,  Lonà., 
Duh.  W. 

TINCTURA  OPII  ACETATA.  V.S.  Jlcetated  Tincture  qf 
Opium. 

'*  Take  of  Opium  two  ouncet}  Vinegar  twdvt  fluidouneet}  Alcohol  haU 
a  pint.  Rub  the  Opium  wiih  the  Vioegaf;  then  add  the  Alcohol,  and, 
having  macerated  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper." 
U.  S. 

This  préparation  was  introduced  into  the  second  édition  of  our  Pharma- 
copmia  as  a  subsiitute  for  the  Acetum  Opii  or  blaek  drop  of  the  original 
work,  the  advantages  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  possesa,  without  being 
liable  to  the  aame  objection  of  uncertainty  of  strength.  The  Acetum  Opii, 
however,  having  maintained  its  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession 
and  of  the  public,  waa  restorod,  in  the  laat  édition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
to  its  officinal  rank,  but  so  modifîed  as  to  enaure  a  préparation  as  unirorm  as 
is  consistent  with  the  variable  quality  of  the  opium  used.  (See  page  776.) 
At  the  same  time  the  formula  for  the  acetaled  tincture  waa  retained,  as 
afTording  a  useful  préparation  of  the  drug.  It  waa  originàlly  employed  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hartahorne,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  acetated  tincture  of  opium  may  often  be  advantageoualy  used  in 
caaea  in  which  laudanum  or  opium  itself  produces  unpleasant  effects,  auch 
as  nausea  and  vomiting,  intense  headache,  great  nervous  disorder,  &c.;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  salts^  of  morphia  into  use  bas  in  a  great  meaaure 
superseded  the  necessity  of  the  préparation.  The  doae  is  ten  nainims,  or 
about  twenty  drops,  équivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium.  W. 

TINCTURA  OPII  AMMONIATA.  Ed.  ^mmoniated  Tïnc- 
ture  qf  Opium. 

"  Take  of  Benzoic  Acid,  and  Saffron,  chopped,  of  each,  rix  drachtnt} 
Opium,  sliced,  half  an  ounee;  Oil  of  Anise  a  arachm;  Spirit  of  Ammonia 
two  jànts  (^Impérial  measure^.     Digest  for  seven  days,  and  then  filter."  Ed. 

This  tincture  ia  uaed  in  Scotland  under  the  title  of  paregoric  eHxir,  but 
différa  both  in  composition  and  strength  from  the  préparation  known  by 
that  name  in  the  United  States.  Some  doubts  hâve  been  entertained  wbe- 
ther  it  contains  morphia.    It  is  weH  known  that  ammonia  précipitâtes  . 
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mofphia  from  ito  Mlntions;  but  a  great  excess  «T  anmoaia  ledissolrea  the 
precipittte.  To  décide  the  qoestion,  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham,  submittsd 
sevenl  porUons  of  the  linctnre  to  a  cheaiieal  exaaiiDation,  and  wm  unsbie 
to  detect  morphia  in  ihem.  (Med.  Exam.,  iv.  4S)3,  from  Ed.  Med.  wki 
Surg.  Joum.)  But  we  are  not  informed  by  the  experintenier,  wbeiher  the 
tincture  was  prepared,  as  direcied  by  the  Collège,  with  the  Edinburgb  spirit 
of  ammonia,  wbich  is  a  stroog  akobolic  solutioD  of  the  eaustic  alkaii,  or  wtth 
the  Loodoo  spirit,  which  is  a  compaiatively  feeble  8<^tioa  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  In  the  former  case  the  ammonia,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  is 
in  snfficioBt  excess  to  hold  the  morphia  io  solution.  At  beat,  however,  the 
préparation  is  of  doobtful  propriety;  as,  if  the  ammoniacal  spirit  should  not 
happen  to  bave  the  due  streogth,  or  if  ihe  ammonia  should  escapeorbeeome 
carbonated  by  exposure,  the  strength  of  the  tincture  would  be  affected.  It 
is  employed  in  spasmodic  complaiats,  snch  as  hoopiog  cougb  and  asthma. 
Eifhly  minims  should  coniain  about  a  grain  of  opium.  W. 

TINCTURA  OPII  CAMPHORATA.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dttb.  Tiwc- 
TUBA  Camphoba  Cohposita.  Loud.  Camphorated  Tincture  of 
Opium.    Paregoric  Etixir. 

"  Take  of  Opium,  in  powder,  Benzoic  Acid,  each,  a  drachmf  Oil  of  Anise 
ajhûdrtuhmj  Clarified  Honey  tus»  ouneesf  Camphor  txeo  seruples;  Diluted 
Alcohol  tum  pint$.  Maceratê  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper." 
U.  S. 

The  London  CoUege  takes  ^fifty  gnmu  of  oamphor,  9tvtnty-iwo  graint 
of  powdered  opium,  the  tame-quanlity  of  beosoic  acid,  afluidraehm  of  oil 
of  anise,  and  two  pintt  [Impérial  measare^  of  proof  spirit,  and  proceeds  as 
above.  The  Dublin  process  agrées  with  ibat  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmaeopœia, 
omitling  the  honey,  and  eraploying  a  drachm  instead  of  ajhndraehm  of  oil 
of  anise.  The  Édinburgh  Collège  directs  Jfifty  grains  of  camphor.yôur 
tenues  o{  ofiam,  four  scrvple*  of  benzoic  acid,  afttddrachm  of  oil  of  anise, 
and  two  finis  [Imp.  meas.3  of  proof  spirit,  and  digests  for  a  week. 

This  is  the  well-known  paregoric  elixir.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  anodyne 
and  antispasmodic,  much  used  to  allay  cough  in  cbronic  catarrh,  asthma, 
consamption,  perlussis,  &c.;  to  relieve  nausea  and  slight  pains  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  ;  to  check  diarrhœa  ;  and,  in  infantile  cases,  to  procure  sieep. 
Half  a  fluidounce  of  the  U.S.,  London,  and  Dublin  tincture  contains  rather 
less  than  a  grain  of  opium;  of  the  Edinburgh,  about  a  grain.  Liquorice,  which 
was  directed  in  the  former  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  has  been  omitted  in  the  pré- 
sent édition,  in  conséquence  of  giving  to  the  préparation  the  dark  colour  of 
laudanum,  and  thus  leading  to  mistake.  The  dose  for  an  infant  is  from  five 
to  twenty  drops,  for  an  adalt  from  one  to  two  fluidrachms.* 

Off.  Prep.  Mistura  Cascarilte  Composita,  Lond.  W. 

*  Tbe  followiD^  fbrmulœ  bave  been  adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Collejfe  of  Pbarmacy 
for  the  préparation  of  the  two  compouod  tinctores  of  opinm,  i>o  much  nee^}  onder  tbe 
namea  of  BattmarC»  dropi  and  Oodfrey'i  cordial.  So  lon^  aa  theae-nealrama  ara  em. 
ployed.  Il  ia  impartant  that  tbey  ahouM  be  prepared  in  a  ooiièrm  inanaer,  and  of  a  oertaia 
atren^  ;  m  aeriooa  eonaeqneneti*  may  happen  from  diveraity  in  tbe  forroulB,  when  ao 
active  a  aubatanee  aa  opiaih  ia  the  chief  ingrqd>enL  Sach  diveraity  haa  exiated  Io  a  verjr 
^real  extent;  ao  much  ao  Uiat  in  one  foroinla  fur  Batoman'a  drops  tbe  qoanliiy  of  opium 
wa«  aeven  and  a  half  graint  to  the  pint,  while  in  another  H  exceeded  one  hundreH  eriiini-. 
It  waa  in  order  to  remedy  thia  evil,  thaï  tbe  Collège  waa  induoed  to  adopl  tbe  tbrmulK 
bere  preaented. 

"  Bottmm'*  ptcttral  drop*.  Take  of  Diluted  Alcohol  Cong.  iv.,  Red  Saundera,  raaped, 
\n.    Diceat  ht  tweaty-four  hoiira,  fiUer.  aiid  a4d  of  Opiam  io  powder  Jij ,  ('«teohu  in 
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TINCTURA  QUASSIJE  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tineture  o/Quif 
sia. 

"  Take  or-Quasria,  ratpeci,  tum  ounceij  Dituted  Alcohol  two  pint».  Ma- 
ceraie  for  fourteen  day»,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  Thif  Tinciure  may  also  be  prepared  by  moistening  the  Qaassia  tho- 
rooghiy  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours, 
then  transferring  it  to  an  apparalus  for  displacement,  and  gradnally  pouring 
upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  ontil  two  pints  of  filtered  liqnor  are  obtained." 
U.S. 

The  Editibwgh  ColUgt  takes  tm  draeturu  of  quassia,  and  two  pmtt 
[[Impérial  measure3  of  proof  spirit,  and  digests  for  a  week  ;  the  Dublin,  cm 
oitnce  of  quassia,  and  fteo  pint*  of  proof  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  a  week. 

In  the  formula  of  the  laat  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  quaatia  to  the  menstnium  was  very  judiciously  doubled.  A  tonie 
tineture  can  scarcely  contain  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  active  ingrédient. 
The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  préparations  are  much  too  feeble. 

Tbis  tineture  may  be  employed  as  an  addition  to  tonie  infusions  or  mix- 
tures, in  the  quantity  of  one  or  two  fluidrachms  at  a  dose.  It  is  a  pore  and 
intense  bitter.  W. 

TINCTURA  QUASSIiE  COMPOSITA.  Ed.  Compound 
Tineture  qf  Quassia. 

"  Take  of  Cardamom  seeds,  bniised,  and  Gochineal,  bruised,  of  each,  Aojf 
on  ounet}  Cinnanion,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  and  Quassia  in  chips,  of 
each,  six  drachms;  Raisins  seven  mtncesf  PrOof  Spirit  ttoopint»  [Impérial 
Ueasure].  Digest  for  seven  days,  strain  the  liquor,  express  stronffly  the 
residuum,  and  Hiter.  This  tineture  may  also  be  obtained  by  percolation  as 
directed  for  compound  tineture  of  cardamom,  provided  the  Quassia  be  rasped 
or  in  powder."  Ed. 

Tbis  is  tonie  and  aromatic,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  RHEI.  U.S.,  Ed.     Tinctvre  0/ Rhuharb. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  bruised,  three  ottnces }  Cardamom  Qseeds^,  bruised, 
hedf  an  ounce;  Diluted  Alcohol  ttt>o  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days. 
express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  This  Tineture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening  tbe 
Rhubarb  and  Cardamom,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  them 
to  stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  transferring  them  to  an  apparatus  for 
displaçement,  and  gradually  pouring  upon  them  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two 
pints  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained."  U.S. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  rhubarb,  in 
moderately  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce  of  bruised  cardamom  seeds,  and 
two  pints  [Impérial  measure^  of  proof  spirit  ;  and  prépares  the  tinciure, 
like  that  of  cinchona,  either  by  percolation  or  by  digestion.  W. 

powder  Jij.,  Camphor  ^ij.,  Oil  of  Anite  fg'n.  Direct  for  ten  daya.**  This  prepahtion  U 
■boDt  rqual  in  (trength  to  the  Campboratvd  tineture  of  opium  or  pere|(oric  elixir  of  the 
U.S.  Pharmacopœia,  conlainingf  about  two  graina  of  opium  to  the  Suidounce, 

■*  Chdfrey't  cordial.  Take  oF  Tineture  of  Opinm  Oisa.,  Molusea  (from  the  sa^ar  re- 
fînera) OxTJ.,  Alcohol  Oij.,  Water  Ozzvj.,  Carbonate  of  Potaaea  ^iiae.,  Oil  o(  Satnfn* 
fSiT.  Dicaolre  the  CartKmate  of  Potaïaa  in  the  Water,  tdd  the  Moliaaea,  and  heat  orer 
a  |;entle  fire  till  they  «immer;  take  otf  the  acum  wliich  riaea,  and  add  the  I>audanum  and 
OU  of  Saaaafraa,  having  previoualy  mized  them  well  together."  Tiiia  préparation  cott- 
tains  the  atren;;th  of  ratbcr  more  than  one  grain  of  opium  in  ■  fliùdonnee.  {Jinm.  «/ 
the  PkU.  Col.  0/  Pharm.,  y.  36  and  97.) 
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TINCTURA  RHEI  COMPOSITA.  Lond.,  Dub.  Compound 
Tincture  o/Shubarb. 

"  Take  of  Rhurbart),  aliced,  tteo  ouncet  and  a  half}  Liquorice  Root, 
bruised,  rix  draehm»;  Ginger,  eliced,  Saffron,  each,  three  drachms;  Proof 
Spirit  ttoo  pintt  [Impérial  measure^.  Macente  for  fourteen  daya,  and 
filter."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  employa  ttoo  otatcea  of  rhabarb,  ftalf  an  ounce  of 
cardamom  aeeds,  husked  and  braised,  hc^  an  ounce  of  bruised  ginger,  two 
drtiehm»  of  aaffron,  and  tioo  pints  of  proof  spirit  ;  and  macérâtes  for  seven 
days.  W. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  ALOËS.  U.  S.,  Ed.  Tincture  of  Rhu- 
barb  and^loes.    Elixir  Sacrum.     Sacred  Elixir. 

**  Take  of  Rhubarb,  bruised,  ten  drachms;  Âloes,  in  powder,  sixdrachms} 
Cardamom  [seeds],  bruised,  kalf  an  ounce  ;  Diluted  Alcohol  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper."  tl.  S. 

The  Edinbur,gh  Collège  takes  an  ounce  and  a  halfot  rhubarb,  in  raode- 
rately  fine  powder,  six  drachms  of  Socotrine  or  East  India  aloes,  in  mode- 
rately  fine  powder,  Jive  drachms  of  bruised  cardamom  seeds,  and  two  pints 
[Impérial  measure]  of  proof  spirit;  mixes  the  dry  materials,  and  proceeds 
as  for  the  tincture  of  cinchona.  W. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  GENTIANE.  U.  S.,  Ed.  Tincture  of 
Rhubarb  and  Gentian. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  bruised,  two  ounces ;  Gentian,  bruised,  halfan  ounce} 
Diluted  Alcohol  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter 
through  paper. 

"This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening  the 
Rhabarb  and  Gentian,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  them  to 
stand  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  transferring  tliem  to  an  apparatus  for  dis- 
placement, and  gradually  pouring  upon  them  Diluted  Alcohol  until  two  pints 
of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  Edinburgh  CoUege  takes  two  ouncet  of  rhubarb,  in  moderately  fine 
powder,  half  an  ounce  of  gentian,  finely  eut  or  in  coarse  powder,  aild  tuw 
pints  [Impérial  mea8ure3  of  proof  spirit  ;  mixes  the  powders,  and  proceeds 
as  for  tincture  of  cinchona. 

The  above  tinctures  of  rhubarb  are  ail  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  purga- 
tive, stomacbic,  and  tonic;  but,  except  in  low  states  of  the  System,  or  in 
cases  of  individuais  accustomed  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  they  are  too 
feebly  cathartic  in  proportion  to  their  stimulant  power,  to  be  adTantageoasIy 
emf^yed,  unless  as  adjuvants  to  other  medicines.  Combined  with  the 
neulral  salts  or  other  laxatives,  or  with  tonic  and  stomachie  infusions, 
mixtures,  &c.,  they  serve  to  render  them  warmer  and  more  cordial  to  the 
stomach,  and  often  prove  bénéficiai  in  flatnlent  colic,  dyspepsia,  the  cos- 
tiveness  of  cold  irritable  habits,  diarrhœa,  and  other  analogons  complaints. 
One  of  them  is  to  bq  preferred  to  another,  according  as  its  peculiar  compo- 
sition may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  appear  to  adapt  it  to  the 
circnmstances  of  the  case  under  treatment.  In  low  forma  of  fever,  when 
the  indication  is  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the 
patient,  the  simple  tincture  {Jïnctura  Rhei)  may  be  very  advantageously 
used  in  doses  of  two  or  three  fluidrachms,  repeated  at  proper  intervais  till 
it  opérâtes.  The  ordinary  dose  of  thèse  tinctures,  as  purgatives,  is  from 
half  a  fluidounce  to  a  fluidounce  ;  as  stomachics,  from  one  to  two  or  three 
fluidrachms.  W. 
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TINCTURA  RHEI  ET  SENN Jâ.  U.  S.  T%n«ture  1/  Rhuharb 
and  Senna. 

"  Take  of  Rbubarb,  bniiMd,  an  otmce;  Senne  two  draehmtf  Coriander 
^•eed83t  bniùed,  Fennel-seed,  bniaed,  each.  a  drackm;  R«d  Saonden, 
nsped,  tteo  draehm»}  Saffron,  Liquorice  [extraet3,  «aeb,  hàlfa  drackm; 
Raisins,  deprived  of  their  seeds,  half  a  pound;  Dilated  Alcohol  three 
pinU.  Macerate  for  fourtecn  days,  expreiu,  and  filter  through  paper." 
U.S. 

This  is  the  •toOMcfaie  so  weli  known,  and  so  moch  iised  in  this  conntry, 
under  the  name  of  Wamer'a  goût  cordial.  It  ia  a  feeble  purgative,  usaalîy 
▼ery  acceptable  to  the  stooiach,  and  well  adapled  to  cases  of  coativeneas, 
with  gastric  aneasiness,  ia  persons  of  a  gouty  habit,  and  accustomed  to  the 
free  use  of  wine  or  other  stimulant  drink.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  floid- 
ounce  to  two  flnidonnces.  W. 

TINCTURA  SANGUINARI^.  K  .S.     Tincture  of  Bloodroet. 

"  Take  of  Bloodroot,  bmised,  four  otmces  ;  Dilated  Alcoh(rf  ttoo  jrint». 
Maeerate  for  fourteen  days,  espreas,  and  filter  ihrough  paper. 

"Thia  Tinclare  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroaghly  moisteBmg  the 
Bloodroot,  in  powder,  with  Dilated  Akobol,  allowing  it  to  atand  for  foity- 
eight  hours,  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displaoement,  and  grad*- 
ally  pouring  upon  it  Dilitted  Alcohol  uatil  two  piats  of  ûltered  liqoor  are 
obtained."  V.  S. 

This  will  prove  emetic  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  fluidrachnis  ;  but  it  is 
rather  intended  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  stomach,  or  as  an  alterative,  for 
which  pnrposes  it  may  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  from  thirty  to  sixty 
drops.  W. 

TINCTURA  SAPONIS  CAMPHORATA.  U.  S.  Lutimentum 
Saponis.  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Camphvrated  Tincture  ofSoap. 

"Take  of  Som  [Castile  seap],  in  shavings, /our  ounce»;  Camphor  two 
ouncu  ;  Oil  of  Rosemary  fudf  a  fhiidmmce  ;  Alcohol  two  pints.  Digest 
the  Soap  with  the  Akohol  by  means  of  a  water-bath  tili  it  is  dissolved  ;  Uien 
fiber,  and  add  the  Camphor  and  Oil."  U.S. 

The  London  and  BiMin  Callege»  take  three  otmee*  of  soap,  on  oimee  «f 
camphor,  and  a  pint  [tixteen  fltddounce»,  Lond."]  of  spirit  of  rosemary. 
The  former  dissolves  me  canphor  in  the  spirit,  then  adds  the  soap,  and 
Bacerales  with  a  gentle  beat  till  it  is  dissolved  ;  the  latter  digests  the  soap  in 
the  spirit  till  it  is  dissolved,  and  then  adds  the  camphor.  The  Edinburgh 
Collège  ttkttjive  oxtnea  of  CasUle  soap,  two  otmeea  and  a  Ao^of  camphor, 
«KB  fluOroekou  «f  oil  of  rosemary,  and  tu»)  piritt  [Impérial  neasnre^  of 
seetified  spirit  ;  digetts  the  amp  ia  Ihe  spirit  tôt  three  days,  adds  the  cam- 
phor and  oU,  and  agitaMs  briskly. 

It  ia  neoessary,  ia  preparing  thia  tincture,  ifaat  the  soap  employed  shoold 
not  hâve  been  made  widi  animal  oil,  as  otherwise  the  préparation  wilt  not 
be  ûmA  at  ordinary  températures.  Tbe  soap  indicated  by  the  U.  8.  Phar- 
nacopeaia  is  Aat  "prepared  froat  soda  aod  olive  oil,"  coranonly  called 
Castàe  toap.  Even  with  thia,  the  U.  8.  tinctuve  coagulâtes  npon  ceoling, 
aad  reqnires  die  addition  of  a  portion  of  water  to  enable  it  to  retain  Uie 
liqnid  form.  If  made  with  hard  old  Caatile  soap,  the  tincture  becomes  a 
solid  upon  oeoUng,  and  requires  a  température  of  64°  to  render  it  again 
perfecily  floid;  and  the  least  proportion  of  water  adéquate  to  cause  the 
préparation  to  remain  floid  between  45°  and  60°  is  one  part,  by  measure,  to 
ten  of  the  alcohol.  Three  fluidounces  of  water,  added  to  the  quantity  of 
materials  indicated  in  the  formula,  are  snfficient  to  prevent  tbe  tincture  from 
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coegulatiDg  at  ordinary  température*  ;  and  the  eame  reaalt  majr  be  <Atained 
by  using  alcohol  of  the  sp.  gr.  0-848  instead  of  the  officinal.  The  prepa- 
ration  bas  been  usually  called  sotp  Uniment,  a  name  whicb  more  propeny 
belongs  to  the  Linimentum  iSkqHmi»  Camphoratum  of  the  Pharmaeopœia,  or 
common  tqiodeldoc. 

The  camphoraled  tincture  of  soap  is  mnch  nsed,  as  an  aaodyne  and 
gently  rubefacient  embrocation,  in  sprains,  bmiiee,  and  local  rhenmatic  or 
gouty  pains. 

Ojjf.  Prtp.  Linimentum  Opii,  Lond.,  Dub.  W. 

TINCTURA  SCILL.E.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tincture  qf 
Squill. 

'*  Take  of  Squill /our  ounees  ;  Diluted  Alcohol  (um  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  This  Tincture  may  aiso  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening  the  Squill, 
in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  aliuwing  it  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
then  transferriuff  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and  gradually  ponrin; 
upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol,  until  two  pinta  of  filtered  liquor  are  obtained. 
U.S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  Jive  tnmcet  of  recently  dried  sqnill,  and  ttoo 
pints  [Impérial  roeasure]  of  proof  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteen  days  ; 
the  lAiblm,four  ounees  of  the  former  and  Hoo  pints  of  the  latter,  and  mace* 
rates  for  seven  days.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  _/ire  ounees  of  coarsely 
powdered  squill,  and  tvoo  pints  [Imp.  meas.^  of  proof  spirit;  and  proceeds 
by  percolation,  as  for  the  tincture  of  Peruviaii  bark,  but  withont  pressing  the 
polp  tirmly  in  the  percolator.  The  Collège  also  allowa  the  tincture  to  be 
prepared  by  digestion  from  the  sliced  bulb. 

The  tincture  possesses  ail  the  Tirtues  of  sqnill,  and  may  be  given  for  the 
same  purposes,  whenever  the  spirituous  menstruam  is  not  objectionabie. 
The  dose  as  an  expectorant  or  diuretic  is  from  ten  to  twenty  minime  (twenty 
to  forty  drops),  and  the  latter  quantity  usually  nauseates.  Vl. 

TINCTURA  SENNiE  COMPOSITA.  Lond.,  Dub.  Compound 
Tincture  of  Senna. 

"  Take  of  Senna  three  ounees  and  a  half;  Caraway  [seeds^,  bruised,  three 
draehms  anda  hal/}  Cardamom,  bruised,  a  «fracAm;  Raisms,^e  otmces; 
Proof  Spirit  two  pints  [Impérial  meaeure].  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  filter."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  takes  a  pound  of  senna,  an  otmee  and  a  half  of 
caraway,  half  an  ounce  of  cardamom  seeds  withont  the  capsules,  and  a 
gallon  of  proof  spirit,  and  proceeds  as  above. 

This  tincture  is  the  etixir  salutis  of  the  old  Pharmacopœias.  It  is  a  warm 
cordial  purgative,  useful  in  coetiveness  attended  with  flatulence,  and  in  atonie 
gon^  especially  when  occurring  in  intemperate  persons.  It  it  also  added  to 
cathartic  infusions  and  mixtures.  The  dose  is  from  two  fluidrachms  to  a 
fluidonnce  or  more.  W. 

TINCTURA  SENNJE  ET  JALAPiE.  U.  S.  Tincttjba  Ssvvm 
CoMFOsiTA.  Ed.     THncture  of  Senna  and  Jalap. 

*'Take  of  Senna  three  ounees  j  Jalap,  in  powder,  an  ounce}  Coriander 
[seeds^,  bruised,  Caraway  fseeds],  bruised,  each,  half  an  ounce;  Carda- 
mom [8eeds3,  bruised,  two  drachme;  Sngar  [re&neâjfour  ounees;  Diluted 
Alcohol  Ihreepints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express  and  filter  through 
paper. 

if  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  beating  well  together  the  Senna, 
Jalap,  and  Aromatics,  moistening  them  thoroughly  with  Diluted  Alcohol, 
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dbwng  th«a  to itaBd  for  forty^eight  faaan« tben  truufemiirUMm  to sn  ap- 
panlut  for  diiplocemrat,  and  gtadiuUj  poHfinc  upon  them  Dilniad  Aloohol 
uatil  thrae  pinte  of  filterad  liquor  ara  obuined/'  U.S. 

"  Take  oif  Sogar  ttoo  ounces  and  a  kal/'i  Coriander,  broiaed,  otu  ounetf 
Jalap,  in  moderately  fine  powder,  tix  draehm»;  Senna  four  ounuê  ;  Om- 
vay,  bmiaed,  aod  Gardamoœ  «aedst  bniised,  ofeachi^vr  drachiruf  RaMÎns, 
bmised,  four  ovauta;  Proof  Spirit  tioo  pinta  flmperial  mea*are3.  DigMt 
for  Mven  days,  strain  the  liqaor,  express  strongly  the  residuum,  aod  filler  the 
liquida.  This  tinctare  may  be  more  oonTenienlly  aad  expediliously  pre- 
pared  bj  peroolatioo,  as  dirocted  for  the  compound  ttneture  of  caidamon." 
£d. 

This  is  another  form  of  the  dixir  scdutU,  and  scarcely  différa  from  the 
preeeding  in  virtaes.  It  ia  given  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  the  saine 
doses.  W. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTARI^.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Ttne- 
ture qf  Virginia  Snakeroot. 

"Take  of  Virginia  Snakeroot,  broiaed,  thret  oimces}  Dilnted  Alcobol 
ttoo  pinte.     Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  throagh  paper. 

"  Thia  Tinctore  may  also  be  prepared  by  thorougfaly  montening  the  Vir- 
ginia Snakeroot,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Aleohol,  aliowing  it  te  atand  far 
twenty-foor  boors  ;  then  tranaferring  it  to  an  apparatus  for  disj^acement,  aad 
gradoally  ponring  upoa  it  Diluted  Alcobol  until  two  pints  of  filtered  liq«or 
are obtained."  U.S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  tkree  otmcee  and  a  hay  of  the  root,  and  tteo 
pints  f Impérial  measare]  of  proof  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fovrteen  days; 
the  Dublin,  three  ottnce»  of  the  former  and  twopint»  of  the  latter,  and  naoe- 
rates  for  seven  days  ;  the  Edinburgk,  tkru  ouneea  and  a  half  of  the  root, 
in  moderately  fine  powder,  a  draehm  of  bmised  cochineal,  and  <too  ptntf 
[Imp.  meas.]  of  proof  spirit,  and  proœeda  either  by  peroolatioa  or  digestion 
as  for  the  tinciure  of  Peravian  bark. 

This  tinctare  possesses  the  tonic  and  cordial  properties  of  the  root,  and 
may  be  advantageously  added  to  the  infusion  of  Perovian  bark  in  low  statas 
of  the  System.     The  dose  is  one  or  two  flaidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  STRAMONII.  U.  S,     "Hncture  qf  Stramonium. 

'*  Take  of  Stramonium  Seed,  bruised,/otir  ouneei;  Diloted  Aleohol  two 
pinte.    Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

"  This  Tincture  may  also  be  prepared  by  thoroughly  moistening  the  Stra- 
monium Seed,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Aleohol,  aliowing  it  to  stand  for 
forty-eight  hours,  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and 
gradualiy  ponring  upon  il  Diluted  Aleohol  until  two  pinte  of  filtered  liquor 
ace  obtained."  U.  S. 

This  tincture  may  be  nsed  for  ail  the  parposea  for  whioh  stramoninm  is 
given,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minims  (twenty  to  forty  drops), 
repeated  twice  or  thriee  a  day,  and  gradualiy  incceased  tiU  it  obviousiy 
affecte  the  System.  '  W. 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANI.  U.  S.  TiucTtjHA  Tolutana.  Ed. 
TiHCTURA  Baxsami  Tolutaki.  Lohd.f  Dub.     THncture  of  Tolu. 

**  Take  of  Balsam  of  Tolu  three  ouncee;  Alcoh<d  tuw  pints.  Macerate 
latil  the  Balsam  is  dissolved  ;  then  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  employa  two  ounces  of  the  balsam  to  tteo  pitds 
flmperial  measure]  of  rectified  spirit  ;  the  Edinburgh,  three  ounces  and  a 
half  of  the  balsam  lo  two  pints  [Imp.  meas.]  of  rectified  spictt;  the  ûubHn 
anmmee  fapiat. 
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The  tiMtue  ef  tolu  hM  tfae  prap«rties  «f  tha  baiiuB»  aad  may  b«  «m- 
ployed  M  an  additioD  to  «xpaotoraot  mixtnret  in  ehronks  eatarrhel  afieciiooa  ; 
bat  tbe  proportion  of  alcohol  va  too  large  lo  allow  of  iti  adranUgaous  uae  in 
ordiiury  caaea.  The  doae  ia  one  or  two  flnidrachma.  In  amaller  qaantitiee 
it  is  often  employed  to  flavour  cough  mixtnres.    It  is  decompoaed  by  waler. 

Off.Pra,  Syrapoa  T(^Uni,  V.S.^  £d.,  Z)uA.; -Trechieei  Morphie, 
Hd.f  Trechiaci  Morphis  et  Ipeeacuanlie,  Ed.f  Troebiaoi  Opii,  Ed.      W. 

TINCT0RA  VALERIANJE.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tïnc- 
ture  of  Valerian. 

**  Take  of  Valerian,  bruised, /bt/r  ounces;  Diluted  Alcohol  ttoo  pint». 
Macerate  for  foarteen  days,  express,  and  filter  throagh  paper. 

**  This  Tinctare  may  aiso  be  prepared  by  thoroughiy  moistening  the 
Valerian,  in  powder,  with  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  it  lo  stand  for  twenty- 
fonr  hours,  then  tranaferring  it  to  an  apparatua  for  displacement,  and  gra- 
dually  pouring  upon  it  Diluted  Alcohol  nntil  two  pints  of  filtered  liqnor  are 
ebtained."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes^ve  ouncea  of  braised  valerian,  and  two  pinU 
nmperial  measurej]  of  proof  spirït,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteen  daya  ;  tbe 
Dublin,  four  ouncet  of  the  powdered  root,  and  two  pirtts  of  proof  spirit,  and 
macérâtes  for  seven  days  ;  tbe  Edinburgh,  fioe  ottnce»  of  the  former  and  two 
pints  [|Imp.  meas.3  of  the  latter,  and  proceeds  by  percolation  or  digestion  as 
for  the  tinctnre  of  Penivian  bark. 

This  tinctnre  possesses  the  properties  of  valerian,  bnt  cannot  be  given  in 
ordinary  cases,  so  as  to  prodace  the  full  efiects  of  the  root,  without  stimn- 
latinf  too  highly  in  conséquence  of  the  large  proportion  of  spirit  The 
dose  is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms.  W. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANiE  AMMONIATA.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
TiNCTURA  Valériane  Composita.  Lond.  ,âmmoniated  Tincture 
of  Valerian. 

"Take  of  Valerian,  brui8ed,your  ounces}  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia 
Uoo  pint».     Maéerate  for  feurteen  days,  express,  and  filter  through  paper. 

*'Thi8  Tinolare  may  aIso  be  prepared  by  thoroughiy  moistening  the 
Valerian,  in  powder,  with  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Amnsonia,  allowing  it  to  atand 
foc  twenly-foar  hoars  in  a  oovered  veesel,  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparaMM 
for  displaoement,  and  gradnally  pouring  upon  it  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia 
«ntil  two  pints  of  filtered  liqaor  are  obtained."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takee^v*  otmet»  of  bniised  valerian,  ani  two  pinte 
([Impérial  roeasure^  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  macérâtes  for  fourteea 
days  i  the  Dublin,  two  ounee*  of  the  powdered  root,  and  «ipiett  of  spirit  ef 
ammonia,  and  macérâtes  for  seven  iaja  ;  the  Edinburgh,  Jlve  otmeee  of  va- 
lerian, and  two  pint»  flmp.  roeas.]  of  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  proceeda  either 
by  percolation,  or  by  digestion  in  a  well-olosed  vessel,  as  diieoted  for  tinotun 
of  Pemvian  bark. 

The  ammonia  in  this  préparation  is  thought  to  aesist  the  solvent  powets 
ef  the  alcohol,  while  it  oo-operatea  with  the  valerian  in  médical  action.  Tfae 
tinetore  is  employed  as  an  antispasmodie  in  h}rBteria  and  other  nervom 
aAeetiona.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  flaidracfams,  and  shonid  be  given  in 
sweetened  water,  milk,  or  some  mncilaginous  fluid.  W. 

TINCTURA  ZINGIBERIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Tincture 
efOinger. 

**  Take  of  Ginger,  broised,  Hght  ounee»  ;  Alcohol  tw»  piMt».  Meoerate 
<«r  fourteen  days,  express,  awl  uter  throogli  paper. 
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"Thii  Tincture  raay  aleo  be  prepared  bj  thoroughly  moisteBing  the 

Ginger,  in  powder,  wiûi  Diluted  Alcohol,  allowing  it  to  staad  for  twenty- 

fonr  bourt,  then  transferring  it  to  an  apparatus  for  displaeement,  and  gra- 

^'«hîally  pouring  apon  it  Diloted  Alcohol  until  two  plots  of  fîltered  liquor  are 

^  obuined."  U.  S. 

The  London  CoUege  takes  two  ouneet  and  a  kalf  of  sliced  ginger,  and 
two  finit  [Impérial  measure]  of  rectified  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  fonrteen 
days;  the  Dublin,  two  ouneet  and  a  halfoï  coarsely  powdered  ffinger,  and 
two  pintt  of  rectified  spirit,  and  macérâtes  for  seven  days  ;  the  Èdmburgh, 
two  ouneet  and  a  ha^  of  coarsely  powdered  ginger,  and  two  pintt  [Imp. 
meas.]  of  rectified  spirit,  and  proceeds  either  by  percolatioa  or  digestion,  as 
for  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark. 

The  tinctures  of  the  British  Collèges  are  too  weak  with  ginger  to  be  osed 
advantageously  for  any  other  purpose  than  merely  to  impart  flavour.  We 
greatly  prefer  the  process  of  the  U.  S.  Pbarmacopœia,  wnich  yields  a  pré- 
paration in  which  the  virtues  of  the  ginger  are  not  completely  swallowea  op 
in  the  menstruum.  In  conséquence  of  the  raucilaginous  matter  contsined 
in  ginger,  the  tincture  made  with  diluted  alcohol,  or  piroof  spirit,  is  apt  to  be 
turbid.  Alcohol  or  rectified  spirit  is,  therefore,  properly  preferred.  Good 
Jamaica  ginger  should  be  used.  . 

The  tincture  of  ginger  is  a  oseful  carminative,  Tind  may  oHen  be  benefi- 
cially  added  to  tonic  and  purgative  infusions  or  mixtures,  in  debililated  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is,  however,  in  this  country,  chiefiy  used  for 
the  préparation  of  syrup  of  ginger,  for  which  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  the  strong  tincture  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

O^.  Prep.  Syrupus  Zingiberis,  U.  S.  W. 


:  >5:  /     '  "N  Troches. 


''  Troches  or  tozenges  are  small,  dry,  solid  masses,  usnally  of  a  flattened 
shape,  consieting  of  powders  incorpoiated  with  sugar  and  mucilage.  They 
are  deeigned  to  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  dissolved  slowly  in  the  sallya,  and 
are,  therefore,  adapted  for  the  administration  of  those  medicines  only  which 
do  not  require  to  be  given  in  very  large  qnantities,  and  are  déstitute  of  any 
▼ery  disagreeable  flavour.  They  are  much  more  used,  and  more  skillfuUy 
prepared,  in  Eurèpe  tban  in  this  country.  Tragacanth,  from  the  greater 
tenacity  of  its  mncil^e,  is  better  suited  for  their  formation  than  gum  Arabie. 
The  following  divections  for  preparing  them  are  taken  from  the  Dictionnairt 
de»  Drogttet.  k  mncilage  of  tragacanth  is  first  prepared  with  cold  water 
and  strained.  With  this  the  powders,  inchiding  sugar,  are  thoroughly  mixed 
by  rubbing  ufion  a  àiarble  «Âab,  and  are  tbus  formed  into  a  paste,  which  is 
spread  out  by  raeanS  of  a  roller  upon  the  surface  of  the  marble,  preyiously 
powdered  over  with  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  stareh.  The  thickness  of  the 
extended  mass  is  rendered  uniform  by  a  frarae  upon  which  the  ends  of  the 
roller  are  plaeed.  The  upper  surface  is  now  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
sugar  and  stareh,  and  the  mass  is  divided  into  smaU  cakes  of  a  particular 
shape  by  means  of  a  punch.  Thèse  cakes  are  plaeed  upon  paper,  and,  hav- 
ing  been  ezposed  to  the  air  for  twelve  hours,  are  carried  into  a  drying  room 
moderately  heated.  When  perfectly  dry  they  are  thrown  upon  a  sieve  to 
•eparate  the  sugar  and  stareh,  and  are  then  enclosed  in  botdes.  In  this  way 
lozenges  may  be  prepared  from  almost  any  medicine  which  the  physieian 
may  deem  it  advisable  to  administer  in  that  form.    The  following  formula 
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will  serve  as  a  gaide.  Take  of  citric  acid,  in  powder,  a  drachm  ;  refined 
sugar  eight  ounces  ;  oil  of  lemons  twelve  minims  ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  a 
aufficient  quantity.  Form  them  in  the  manner  above  directed  into  troches  of 
twelve  grains  each.  A  species  of  lozenge  is  made  by  uniUng  the  aromatic 
c»8ential  oils  with  sugar  alone  ;  but  their  préparation  belongs  to  the  confec- 
tioner  rather  than  to  the  apothecary.  The  London  and  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
pœias  hâve  omilted  troches  altogether.  W. 

TROCHISCI  ACACIA.  Ed.     Troches  of  Oum  Arabie. 

"  Take  of  Gom  Arabie /our  ounces }  Starch  one  ounce;  Pure  Sugar  ont 
pound.  Mix  and  pulverize  them,  and  make  them  into  a  proper  mass  with 
rose-water  for  forming  lozenges."  Ed. 

Thèse  are  useful  in  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  lances  whicb  excite* 
coughing,  and  may  be  employed  at  pleasure.  W. 

TROCHISCI  ACIDI  TARTARICI.  Ed.  TVoches  of  Tariaric 
Acid. 

•*  Take  of  Tartaric  Acid  two  drachms;  Pure  Sugar  eight  ounces  }  Volatile 
Oil  of  Tiemons  len  minims,  Pulverize  the  Sugar  and  Acid,  add  the  Oil, 
mix  them  thoronghly,  and  with  Mucilage  beat  them  into  a  proper  mass  for 
making  lozenges."  Ed. 

Theee  may  be  nsed  as  an  agreeable  réfrigérant  and  demnlcent  in  slight 
colds  and  fevers  ;  but  in  large  quantities  tbey  are  apt  to  dérange  the  stomach, 

W 

TROCHISCI  CRETiE.  U.S.,  Ed.     TVoches  ofChaîk. 

*'Take  of  Prepared  Chalk/(mr  ounces;  Gum  Arabie,  in  powder,  on 
otmcc}  Nutmeg,  in  powder,  a  drachm}  Sugar,  in  powder,  six  ounces. 
Rub  them  together  until  they  are  intimately  mixed  ;  then  with  water  form 
them  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  Troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains." 
U.  S. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  uses  the  same  ingrédients  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  beats  them  with  a  little  water  into  a  proper  mass  for  making  lozenges. 

Thèse  are  used  as  a  gently  astringent  antacid  in  diarrhœa.  W. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZ^.  £;</.    Troches  of  Liquortce. 

*'  Take  of  Extract  of  Liquorice  [Liquorice,  U.  S.j],  and  Gum  Arabie,  of 
each,  six  ounces;  Pure  Sugar  one  pound.  Dissolve  them  in  a  sufficiency 
of  boiling  water;  and  tben  concenirate  the  solution  over  the  vaponr-balh  to  a 
proper  consistence  for  making  lozenges."  Ed. 

Thèse  lozenges  are  useful  in  allaying  cough,  but  hâve  been  euperseded  in 
great  measure  by  refined  liquorice.  W. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHIZ^  ET  OPII.  U.S.  TRocHtsci 
Opii.  Ed.     Troches  of  Liquorice  and  Opium. 

"Take  of  Opium,  in  powder,  halfan  ounce;  Liquorice  in  powder,  Sugar 
in  powder,  Gum  Arabie,  in  powder,  each,  ten  ounces;  Oil  of  Anise  twoflui- 
drachms,  Mix  the  powders  intimately  ;  then  add  the  Oil  of  Anise,  and  with 
water  form  them  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  Troches  each  weighing  six 
grains."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Opium  two  drachms;  Tincture  of  Tolo  ha^  an  ounce;  Pure 
Sugar,  in  fine  powder,  rix  ounces;  Powder  of  Gum  Arabie,  and  Extract  of 
Liquorice  [Liquorice,  U.  S.^,  of  each.yioe  ounces.  Reduce  the  Opium  to 
a  fluid  extract  by  formula  [page  947  U.  S.  Dispensatory^  ;  mix  it  intimately 
with  the  Liquorice  previously  reduced  to  the  eonsistence  of  treacle  ;  add  the. 
Tincture  ;  sprinkle  the  Gum  and  Sugar  into  the  mixture,  and  beat  il  into  a 
proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  lozenges  of  ten  gndna."  Ed. 
101 
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The  tr.  S.  formala  is  more  easj  of  exécution  than  the  Edinborgh,  and 
afibrds  a  product  probably  not  inferior.  A  préparation  équivalent  to  the 
above  is  mach  used  in  Philadelphie  under  the  name  of  Pfutar's  eough 
bzenges. 

Thèse  trochée  are  demulcent  and  anodyne,  and  are  rery  nsefal  in  allaying 
cough,  when  the  state  of  the  case  admits  the  employaient  of  opium,  of  which 
each  of  them,  prepared  according  to  the  U.S.  formula,  contains  about  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain.  W. 

TROCHISCI IPECACUANH^.  ^5:    Troches  of  Ipecacuanha. 

"  Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce;  Sagar,  in  powder, 
fourteen  avlnce» }  Arrow-root,  in  powder, /o«ro«nce»;  Mucilage  of  Traga-  * 
canth  a  sxyffiàent  quantity.     Mix  the  powders  intimately,  and  with  the 
Mucilage  form  them  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  Troches  each  weighing 
ten  grains."  U.  S. 

Thèse  are  useful  expectorant  lozenges  in  catarrhal  complaints.  Each  of 
them  contains  about  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  ipecacuanha.  W. 

TROCHISCI  LACTUCARII.  Ed.    Troches  of  Lactucarium. 

*<  To  be  prepared  with  Lactucarium  in  the  same  proportion  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Opium  Lozenge."  Ed. 

This  is  a  very  feeble  préparation,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  officinal  rank 
which  has  been  given  to  it.  Each  lozenge  contains  only  between  the  fifth 
and  sizth  of  a  grain  of  lactucarium.  W. 

TROCHISCI  MAGNESIE.  U.  S.,  Ed.    Troches  of  Magnesia. 

"  Take  of  Magne«ia/o«r  ounce»;  Sugar  a  pound;  Nutmeg,  in  powder, 
adrachm;  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  a  sv^dmt  quantity.  Rub  the  Mag- 
nesia, Sugar,  and  Nutmeg  together  uniil  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  ;  ihen 
with  the  Mucilage  form  them  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  Troches  each 
weighing  ten  grains."  C7.  S. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  six  ounees;  Pure  Sugar  three  ouneetf 
Nutmeg  one  icntple.  Pulverize  them,  and  with  Mucilage  of  Tragacanth 
beat  them  into  a  proper  mass  for  making  lozenges."  Ed. 

Thèse  are  useful  in  acidity  of  stomach,  especially  when  attended  with 
constipation.  W. 

TROCHISCI  MENTHiE  PIPERITJE.  U.S.  Troches  of  Pep. 
permint. 

•'  Take  of  Oil  of  Peppermint  a^uù^rocAm  ;  Sagar,  in  powder,  a  pound; 
Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  a  n^îcîent  quantity.  Rub  the  Oil  of  Peppermiitt 
with  the  Sugar  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  ;  then  with  the  MucUage 
form  them  into  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  Troches  each  weighing  ten  grains." 
U.S. 

Useful  in  slight  gastric  or  intestinal  pains,  nausea,  and  flatulence;  but 
employed  more  for  their  agreeable  flavonr  than  for  their  médicinal  efTects. 

TROCHISCI  MORPHI^.  Ed.     Troches  of  Morphia. 

"Take  of  Muriate  of  Morphia  one  scruple;  Tincture  of  Tolu  htdfeu 
otmee;  Pure  Sugar  twenty-fivt  ouncei.  Dissolve  the  Muriate  of  Morphia 
in  a  little  hot  water  ;  mix  it  and  the  Tincture  of  Tolu  with  the  Sugar  ;  and 
with  a  sufficiency  of  Mucilage  form  a  proper  mass  for  making  lozeages; 
each  of  which  shoald  weigh  about  fifleen  grains."  Ed. 

Useful  for  alleviating  cough,  and  for  other  purposes  which  are  answered 
by  minute  doses  of  morphia,  of  the  muriate  of  which  each  lozenge  contains 
about  one-fortieth  of  a  grain.  W. 
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TROCHISCI  MORPHI-iE  ET  IPECACUANHiE.  Ed.  Trochta 
oj  Morphia  and  Ipecacuanha, 

"Take  of  Muriate  of  Morphia  one  scruple;  Ipecacaan,  in  fine  powder, 
one  drachm  ;  Tincture  of  Tolu  haï/  aftuiaounce  ;  Pure  Sugar  twenly-five 
otmcea.  Dissolve  the  Muriate  in  a  little  hot  water  ;  mix  it  with  the  Tincture 
and  the  Ipecacuan  and  Sogar;  and  with  a  sufficiency  of  Mucilage  beat 
the  whole  into  a  proper  mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  fifteen  grain  lo- 
zenges."  Ed. 

Expectorant  and  anodyne,  nseful  especially  in  allaying  cough.  Each 
lozenge  contains  about  one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia,  and 
three  times  as  ranch  ipecacuanha.  W. 

TROCHISCI  SODiE  BICARBONATIS.  Ed.  Troches  of  Bicar- 
bonate of  Soda. 

*'Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  Soda  one  ounee}  Pure  Sugar  three  ounces; 

Gum  Arabie  half  an  ounce.     Pulverize  them,  and  with  mucilage  beat  them 

into  a  proper  mass  for  making  lozenges."  Ed. 

Antacid  and  antilithic,  useful  in  heartburn  and  uric  «cid  gravel.         W. 
■ 

UNGUENTA.     • 
Ointments. 

Thèse  are  fatty  substances,  aofter  than  cerates,  of  a  consistence  resem- 
bling  that  of  butter,  and  such  that  they  may  be  readily  applied  to  the  skia 
by  iounction.  Many  of  them  become  rancid  when  long  kept,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  prepared  ia  sniall  quantities  at  a  time,  or  only  when  wanted  for 
use.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  NITRICI.  Dub.  Ointment  of  Nitrie 
Jlcid. 

♦•  Take  of  Olive  Oil  a  pound;  Prepared  Lard /bwr  ounct»  ;  Nitrie  Acid 
five  and  a  half  Jhàdrachms.  Melt  the  Oil  and  Lsrd  together  in  a  glass 
vessel,  and  when  they  begin  to  congeal,  add  the  Acid,  and  stir  the  mixture 
constantly  with  a  glass  rod  till  it  siifiens."  Dub. 

The  Âcid  is  partially  decomposed,  evolving  nitrie  oxide,  and  giring 
oxygen  to  the  fatty  matter,  which  becomes  yellow,  and  assumes  a  firm 
consistence  upon  cooling.  A  similar  ointment,  prepared  with  lard  and 
nitrie  acid,  was  originally  employed  by  Alyon,  under  whose  name  it  is  stiU 
known  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Edinbnrgh 
officinals,  but  was  discarded  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Pharmacopœia.  It 
was  used  as  an  application  to  syphilitic.  ulcers,  and  ernptive  affections,  par- 
ticularly  psora  and  the  différent  forms  of  porrigo  ;  but  it  has  been  super^ 
seded  by  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  roercury,  which  is  more  efficient.  The 
présent  Dublin  Ointment  possesses  the  same  properlies,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  SULPHURICI.  Z>u4.  Ointment  oJ 
Sulphuric  Jictd. 

"Take  of  Sulpburio  Âcid  a  drachm;  Prepared  Lard  an  ounce.  Mix 
them."  Did). 

In  this  process  the  acid  is  partly  converted  into  sulphorous  acid  which 
escapes,  and  a  portion  of  the  lard  is  charred.  The  ointment  was  a  favourite 
application  with  Dr.  Duncan.,  Sen.,  in  scabies,  and  we  hâve  found  it  effec- 
tuai in  the  same  complaint  ;  but  it  should  be  diiuted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
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lard.  Thus  dilated,  it  may  aiso  be  used  witli  adrantage  in  other  eniptiTe 
affections,  particularly  ring-worra  ;  and  still  weaker,  bas  beea  used  in  rhen- 
matism  and  neuralgia.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  ANTIMONII.  U.S.  Unguentom  Astimo- 
NiALE.  Ed.  Unguentum  Antimonii  Potassio-Tartbatis.  Lond. 
Unguentum  Tabtari  Emetici.  Dub.  jSntimonial  Ointtnent. 
Tartar  Emette  Ointtnent. 

"  Tàke  of  Tartrate  of  Anlimony,  and  Potassa,  in  very  fioe  powder,  two 
drachms}  Lard  an  ounce.     Mix  ihem."  U.S. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  Collèges  mix  an  ounce  o(  tartar  emeùc  and 
four  ounces  of  lard  ;  the  Dublin,  a  drachm  of  the  former  and  an  ounce  of 
Ihe  latter. 

This  may  be  more  conveniently  prepared  with  simple  ointtnent,  as  lard  ts 
too  soft  to  be  spread  on  linen,  and  simple  ointment  is  sofficienily  so  to  be 
applied  by  inunction. 

The  peculiar  eruptive  effect  of  tartar  emetic  raay  be  procured  in  varioos 
ways,  either  by  means  of  a  strong  solution,  or  of  the  powder  sprinkled 
upon  the  surface  of  some  adhesive  plaster,  or  of  the  ointment  as  above 
directed.  The  last  method  is,  perhaps,  liie  most  coovenient,  and  most 
generally  resorled  to.  The  proportion  of  tartar  emetic  may  vary  ftom  one 
drachm  with  the  ounce  of  lard,  as  in  the  Dublin  formula,  to  two  drachms, 
as  in  the  other  officinal  formulée,  or  even  to  three  drachms  when  a  speedy 
effect  is  required,  or  the  skin  is  not  very  susceptible  to  its  action.  A  smdl 
portion  of  the  ointment  may  be  rubbed  twice  a  day,  or  more  frequently, 
upon  the  surface  to  be  affected,  or  it  may  be  applied  spread  upon  a  pieee  of 
linen.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  cuticle  be  entire,  and  Ihat  the  applica- 
tion be  not  too  long  continued,  as  otherwise  very  severe  inflammation,  and 
even  gangrenons  ulcération,  may  resnlt.  We  hâve,  however,  in  some 
instances  of  great  urgency,  applied  the  ointment  to  a  surface  recently  scari- 
fied  in  the  opération  of  cupping;  but,  under  sach  circumstances,  it  shoald 
be  used  with  much  caution.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  AQU^  ROSiE.  U.S.  Ointment  of  Rose 
Water. 

"Take  of  Rose  Water,  Oil  of  Almonds,  each,  two  fluidounees  ;  Sperma- 
ceti  half  an  ounce;  White  Wax  a  drachm.  Malt  together,  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  the  Oil,  Spermaceti,  and  Wax  ;  then  add  the  Rose  Waler,  and 
stir  the  mixture  constantly  nntil  it  is  cold."  U.  S. 

This  préparation  is  much  employed  under  the  narae  of  eold  eream.  Il 
is  a  white,  very  soft,  and  élégant  ungnent,  deriving  a  gratefui  odonr  frooi 
the  rose  water,  whidi  remains  incorporated  with  the  other  conslituents  if 
kept  enclosed  in  glazed  vessels.  It  is  a  pleasant,  cooling  application  to 
irritated  and  excoriated  surfaces  ;  and  may'be  used  with  great  advantas^  for 
chapped  lips  and  hands,  so  fréquent  in  cold  weather.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHARIDIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Dub.  Uhguks- 
TTJM  Infusi  Canthabidis.  Ed.     Ointment  of  Spani^  Fiies. 

"  Take  of  Spanish  Plies,  in  powder  Hvery  fine  powder,  Dub,"].  two  outieet; 
Distilled  Water  half  a  pint  ;  Resin  Cerate  eight  aunces.  Boil  down  the 
Water  with  the  Spanish  Plies  to  one-half,  and  slrain  ;  then  mix  the  Cetale 
with  the  strained  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  the  proper  consistenoe."  U.  S., 
JM). 

The  London  Collège  takes  an  ounce  of  the  aies,  in  rery  fine  powder, 
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fourftuiâouneti  of  distiUed  water,  and  four  ounet»  of  resin  oerate,  and  pro- 
ceeds  as  above. 

"  Take  of  Cantharides,  io  moderately  fine  powder,  Resin,  and  Bees'-waz, 
of  each,  ont  otmee;  Venice  Turpentine,  and  Âxunge  QLard],  of  each,  two 
omets }  boiling  Water  five  Jluulounce*.  Infuse  the  Cantharides  in  the 
Water  ibr  one  night,  squeeze  atrongly,  and  filter  the  expressed  liquid.  Add 
the  Axunge,  and  boil  till  the  water  is  dispersed.  Then  add  the  Wax  and 
Resin  ;  and  when  thèse  hâve  become  liquid,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fiie, 
add  the  Turpentine,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly."  Ed. 

By  thèse  processea,  the  active  matter  of  the  Aies  is  more  uniformly  diffused 
through  the  ointrnent,  than  when  they  are  directly  incorporated,  in  the  state 
of  powder,  with  the  other  ingrédients.  The  préparation  is  thus  better  calcn- 
lated  to  meet  the  end  proposed  of  maintaining  the  discharge  from  blistered 
surfaces,  without  producing  undue  irritation.  It  has  been  said  that  the  virtnea 
of  the  Aies  are  impaired  by  the  boiling;  but  expérience  has  proved  the  con- 
trary.  The  Edinburgh  Collège,  by  ordering  merely  an  infusion  of  the  Aies, 
and  a  subséquent  boihng  down  of  the  fîltered  infusion,  loses  any  advantage 
which  décoction  may  hâve  in  extracting  the  virtues  of  the  Aies,  without 
aToiding  whatever  disadvantage  may  accrue  from  the  beat.  It  is  necessary, 
in  the  U.  S.,  London,  and  Dublin  processes,  after  the  strained  décoction  and 
cerate  hâve  been  mixed,  to  stir  constantly  during  the  continnance  of  the  evapo- 
ration,  in  order  to  prevent  the  former  from  sinking  to  the  boltora.  It  ahonld 
be  recoUected,  that  this  ointrnent  is  intended  as  a  dressing  for  bliaters,  net  to 
produce  vesication.  The  Edinburgh  ointrnent  differs  from  the  others  in  con- 
taining  Venice  turpentine,  which  renders  it  more  atimulating.  Dupuytrea 
•mployed,  as  a  local  application  to  prevent  the  loss  of  hair,  an  ointrnent  made 
by  macerating  a  drachm  of  aies  in  a  fluidounce  of  alcohol,  and  incorporating 
one  part  of  the  tincture  thus  forraed  with  nine  parts  of  lard.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  CANTHARIDIS.  Ed.  Ceeatum  Cakthabid». 
Lond.     Ointtnent  oftht  Powder  of  Spanish  Flies. 

"Take  of  Résinons  Ointrnent  seven  ounee$}  Cantharides,  in  very  fine 
powder,  one  ounce.  Meit  the  Ointrnent;  sprinkle  into  it  the  Cantharides 
powder,  and  stir  the  mixture  briskly  as  it  concrètes  on  cooling."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Spanish  Flies,  in  very  fine  powder,  an  otmee  ;  Spermaceti 
Cerate  six  ounces.  To  the  Cerate  aoftened  by  beat,  add  the  Flies,  and 
mix."  Lond. 

This  ointrnent,  like  the  two  preeeding,  is  intended  as  a  dressing  for  blis- 
tered surfaces,  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  discharge.  The  flies  shonld  be 
very  finely  powdered,  in  order  that  they  may  be  difi'used  as  uniforoly  as 
possible  through  the  mass.  It  is  unfortuAate  that  the  term  ceratum  cantho' 
ridis  has  been  conièrred  upon  this  préparation  by  the  London  Collège  ;  as 
the  aame  pane  is  properly  employed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  to  expreas 
the  préparation  of  flies  intended  to  be  used  as  a  vesicatory.  N<H>e  of  thèse 
ointments  can  be  used  in  individuals  liable  to  strangury  from  the  extemal 
npf^calkm  of  cantharides.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  CETACEL  Lond.    Spermaceti  Ointrnent. 
"Take  of  Spermaceti  six  drachms}  White  Wax  two  drachms;  Olive 
Oil  three  Jluidoxmces.    Melt  them  together  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  them 
constantly  antfl  cold."  Lond. 

'  This  ointrnent  is  employed  as  a  roild  dressing  for  blisters,  wonnds,  and 
«xooriated  sarfacea.  It  shonld  be  made  in  email  quanlitiee  at  a  time,  as  it  ia 
apt  to  beoome  zascid  vben  long  kept.  W. 
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UNGUENTUM  COCCULI.  £d.  Ointment  of  Coeculus  In- 
diens. 

"  Take  any  convenient  qutmtity  of  Coeculus  Indicus,  separate  and  pre- 
■erre  the  kernels,  beat  them  well  in  a  mortar,  firet  alone  and  then  witb  a 
little  Axunge  rLard3  ;  and  then  add  Axange  till  it  amounts  altogether  to  five 
times  the  «eight  of  the  kernels."  Ed. 

This  ointment  is  nsed  for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  and  in  the  cure  of 
scabies  and  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  In  the  latter  complaint  it  was  found 
Tery  useful  by  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton.  Sen.,  of  Edinburgh.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  CONII.  Dub.     Ointment  of  Hemlock. 

"Take  of  fresh  Hemlock  Leaves,  Prepared  Laid,  each,  ttoo  pound». 
Boil  the  I^eaves  in  the  Lard  till  they  become  crisp,  and  then  express 
through  linen."  Dub. 

This  ointment  has  been  nsed  as  an  anodyne  application  to  irritable  piles, 
painful  glandular  swellings  and  scirrhous  tumoure,  and  to  cancerous  and 
other  painfol  ulcers  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  viriues  of  tbe 
hemlock  are  impaired  by  the  beat  necessary  in  its  préparation.  An  oint- 
ment prepared  by  mixing  good  extract  of  hemlock  with  lard  would  probably 
be  more  efficient.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  CREASOTI.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Ointment  qf 
Créosote. 

"  Take  of  Creasote  hcûf  a  flmdrachm;  Lard  an  ounee.  Add  the  Crea- 
sote  to  the  Lard  previously  melted  with  a  moderate  beat,  and  stir  them 
constantly  till  they  are  cold."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  mises  hal/  afluidrachm  of  creasote  and  an  ounet 
of  lard.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  a  drachm  of  creasote  and  three 
otmcei  'of  lard,  and  proceeds  as  above  directed. 

For  tiie  use  of  this  ointment  see  Creatoiutn,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work. 
It  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  diluted  with  lard  when  found  to  irri- 
t«te.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  CUPRI  SUBACETATIS.C;:5.,2>m6.  Ungubh- 
TUM  iËBUOiNis.  Ed.     Ointment  ofSubacetate  of  Copper.^ 

"  Take  of  Subacetate  of  Copper,  in  fine  powder,  a  drachm;  Simple 
Ointment _/!/!'eera  drachm».  Add  the  Subacetate  of  Copper  to  the  Ointment 
previously  melted  with  a  moderate  beat,  and  stir  them  constantly  till  they 
are  cold."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Resinous  Ointment y^een  ounces;  Verdigris,  in  fine  powder, 
âne  omiee.  Melt  the  Ointment,  sprinkle  into  it  the  powder  of  Verdigris, 
and  stir  the  mixture  briskly  as  it  cools  and  concrètes."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Prepared  Subacetate  of  Copper  half  an  ouncc}  Olive  Oil  an 
mmce;  Ointment  of  White  Resin  [resin  cerate]  a  pound,  Rub  the  Sub- 
acetate with  the  Oil;  then  add  them  to  tbe  Ointment  previously  melted,  and 
mix."  Dub. 

This  ointment  is  employed  as  a  mild  eecharotic  in  fungous  granulations, 
and,  more  or  less  diluted  with  lard,  as  a  stimulating  application  to  foui  and 
flabby  ulcers,  scrofulous  ulcérations  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  disease  of 
the  exteraal  meatus  of  the  ear  with  purulent  disoharge,  to  warts  and  coms, 
and  to  certain  cntaneous  éruptions,  particularly  that  form  of  porrigo  denomi- 
nated  ringworm  of  the  tealp,  W. 

UNGUENTUM  ELEMI.  Lond.,  Dub.     Ointment  of  ElemL 
"  Take  of  Elemi  a  pound}  Common  Turpentine  ten  ouneetf  Suet  two 
pound»  f  Olive  Oil  twofindotmees,    Melt  the  Elemi  with  the  Soet,  and» 
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having  removed  them  from  the  fire,  immediately  mis  with  them  the  Tarpen- 
tine  and  Oil,  and  express  through  linen."  Lond. 

"  Take  oî  Resio  of  Elemi  a  pcnmd}  White  Wax  half  a  powid}  Prepated 
Lard  four  jxnmd*.  Make  an  ointment,  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve  while 
hot"  Dub. 

This  ointment  is  applied  as  a  gentle  stimulant  to  weak  ulcers,  and  may  be 
vsed  for  maintaining  the  discharge  of  issues  and  setons.  Itis  the  linimmtum 
arcxi  of  the  older  pharmaey.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  GALLJE.  U.S.  Unotjehtom  Gallakum. 
Dub.     Ointment  of  Galls. 

"Take  of  Galls,  in  powder  [very  fine  powder,  Dub^,  an  ounct}  Lard 
sevtn  ounce»  [eight  otmces,  Dub.l.    Mix  them."  U.  S.,  Dub. 

This  is  used  chiefly  in  piles  and  prolapsus  ani,  though  it  may  also  be  ad> 
vantageously  applied  to  flabby  and  indolent  ulcers.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  GALL.E  COMPOSITUM.  Lond.  Uwgubn- 
TtTH  Galljb  et  Opn.  Ed.     Compound  Ointment  qf  Galls. 

"Take  of  Oalls,  in  rery  fine  powder,  iwo  draehms;  Lxtà  ttoo  ottnee»; 
Hard  Opium,  in  powder,  half  a  arachm.    Mix  them."  Lond. 

The  JEdinburgh  Collège  takes  two  draehms  of  galls,  a  draehm  of  opium, 
and  an  ounee  of  lard,  and  rubs  them  together  into  a  uniform  masa. 

This  combination  of  galls  and  opium  is  sometimes  employed,  preferably 
to  the  simple  gall  ointment,  in  cases  of  irritable  piles.  From  half  a  draehm 
to  a  draehm  of  camphor  is  sometimes  added  to  the  London  ointment.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI.  U.S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Unotjen- 
TUM  HTDBAKaTRi  FoRTios.  Lond.  Mercurial  Ointment,  Strong 
Mercurial  Ointment. 

"  Take  of  Mercury  twopounds;  Lard  twenty-three  ounee»;  Suet  an  ounce. 
Rub  the  Mercury  with  the  Suet  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Lard  nntil  the 
globules  disappear  ;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  Lard,  and  mix."  V.  S., 
Lond. 

"Take  of  Mercury  tUHt  pound»}  Axnnge  [Lard]]  twenty'three  ouneet; 
Suet  âne  ounce.  Triturate  the  Mercury  with  the  Suet  anil  a  little  of  the 
Âxunge  till  globules  are  no  longer  visible  ;  then  add  the  rest  of  the  Âxunge, 
and  mix  the  wbole  thorougbly.  This  ointment  is  not  well  prepared  so  long 
as  metallic  globules  may  be  seen  in  it  with  a  magnifier  of  four  powers.  The 
Mercurial  Ointment  with  the  proportions  hère  directed  may  be  dilated  at 
pleasore  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  axonge."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Purified  Mercury,  prepared  Lard,  eqtud  weight».  Rub  them 
together  in  a  marble  or  iron  mortar,  tiU  the  globules  of  mercury  disappear." 
Jhd>. 

Off.Prqt..  Ceratnm  Hydrargyri  Gompositum,  Zone/.;  Linimentnm  Hy- 
drargyri  Comp.,  Lond.}  Unguentnm  Hydrargyri  Mitius.  Lond. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  MITIUS.  Lond.,  Dub.  Mild 
Mercurial  Ointment. 

"  Take  of  Strong  Mercurial  Ointment  a  pound;  Lard  two  pound».  Mix 
them."  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  prépares  this  ointment  with  twice  the  qnantity  of  lard 
used  in  the  préparation  of  the  stronger  ointment. 

The  U.S.  Pharmacopœia  directs  only  one  mercurial  ointment,  which 
accords  in  strength  with  the  strongest  ointment  of  the  London  and  Dublin 
Collèges,  containing  equal  weights  of  mercury  and  fatty  matter.    When  the 
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physicÏBn  witbes  a  wcidier  preparatioa,  ht  maj  direct  ifae  ointment  to  b« 
diluted  with  such  a  proportion  of  lard  as  may  answer  bi«  porpoaea.  The 
Edinburgb  Collège,  in  allowing  dilution  of  the  ointment  in  certain  fixed  pro- 
portions, should  hâve  given  names,'  by  wbich  thèse  weaker  preparatioaa 
might  be  designated.  Tbe  milder  ointment  of  the  London  Collège  oontaina 
one  part  of  atercury  to  five  of  fat,  tbat  of  the  Dublin  Collège,  one  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter.  If  tbe  apothecary  keeps  a  milder  préparation 
in  hic  shop,  it  should  be  thatof  the  London  Collège,  which,  from  the  smaUoc 
proportion  of  mercury,  is  préférable  to  that  of  the  Dublin  Collège  for  the 
purposes  to  which  the  milder  ointment  is  nsually  applied.  It  should  always 
be  understood  that  the  stronger  ointment  is  intended  by  the  physician,  unless 
the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 

In  the  préparation  of  mercurial  ointment,  care  is  requisite  that  the  mer- 
cury should  be  completely  extingoished.  The  trituration  is  beat  performed 
in  a  marble  roortar,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  iron  so  clean  as  not  to  impart 
anore  or  less  oxide  to  tbe  ointment.    Tbe  mercury  is  known  to  be  extin- 

fuished,  when  a  portion  of  the  mass,  rubbed  upon  paper  or  the  back  of  tbe 
and,  exhibits  no  metallic  globules  under  a  magnifying  glass  of  four  powers. 
The  opération  cannot  be  considered  as  salisfaotorily  accomplished  whea  the 
^oboles  are  invisible  merely  to  tbe  naked  eye.  To  facilitate  the  process, 
which  is  very  tedious,  the  addition  of  varions  substances  has  been  proposed, 
calculated  to  hasten  tbe  disappearaoce  of  the  métal.  Turpenlioe  and  sulphur 
hâve  been  etafioyed  for  this  purpose,  but  are  both  inadmissible,  the  former 
becaose  it  renders  the  ointnjent  too  irritating,  the  latter  because  it  forms  wiih 
Ihe  mercury  an  inactive  sulphuret.  Their  présence  in  the  ointment  may  be 
detected  by  the  peculiar  odour  which  they  respectively  émit  when  expoaed 
to  beat.  Sulphur,  moreover,  gives  the  ointment  a  darker  colonr  than  it  has 
when  pure.  Rancidity  in  the  lard  employed  aiso  facilitâtes  the  extinguish- 
meot  of  the  mercury,  but  is  liable  to  tbe  same  objection  as  turpentine,  though 
ia  a  much  lésa  degree.  M.  Fossembras  found  that  the  addition  of  rancid  fat 
was  required  in  the  proportion  of  only  ten  drachms  to  a  pound  of  the  ointr 
ment,  in  order  to  enable  eight  pounds  to  be  prepared  in  an  hour.  [Joum.  àt 
Pharm.,  8e  Sér.,  t.  75.)  M.  Goibonrt  recommends  the  addition  of  one-six- 
teenth  of  old  mercurial  ointment.  M.  Simonin  proposes  the  use  of  lard  which 
has  been  expoeed  in  thin  layers  to  a  damp  air  for  fifteen  days.  This  facilitâtes 
the  extingnishment  of  tbe  métal  ;  but  it  may  be  donbted  whetber  it  does  not 
vepder  the  préparation  more  irritant  by  the  chemical  altération  of  the  lard. 
The  following  plan  of  preparing  the  ointment  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Che- 
vallier. Having  taken  a  pound  of  mercury  and  the  same  quantity  of  fresh 
lavi,  be  introduees  the  métal  with  half  die  lard  previously  melted  into  a  atone 
or  gHas  bettle,  shakos  the  mixture  till  it  aoqnires  the  oonsistenee  of  very 
Ûùat.  syrup,  then  pours  it  into  a  mortar,  and  adds  the  remainder  of  the  lani, 
-stiinflf  eonstantly.  In  this  manner,  acoording  to  Chevallier,  a  perfect  oint- 
ment may  be  made  in  half  an  hoar.  When  prepared  with  lard  alone,  tbe 
ointment  is  apt,  in  hot  weadier,  to  become  so  soft  m  to  allow  the  métal  to 
separate.  Hence  the  addition  of  suet  in  the  processes  of  the  U.  S.,  London, 
and  Edinburgb  Pharmaeopoeias  ;  and  even  a  larger  proportion  might  be  em- 
ployed when  the  ointment  is  prepared  for  use  in  the  summer  season. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  doubtful  whether  any  of  tbe  expé- 
dients for  saving  labour  and  time  in  tbe  préparation  of  the  ointment  are 
whelly  unobjeetioaable.  Dr.  Christison  states  tbat  the  better  ^^an  is  not 
to  complète  tbe  process  by  a  continuous  trituration,  but  to  operate  for  a 
short  \iBte  every  day,  and  allow  the  ointment  jn  the  mean  time  to  be  ex- 
poaed to  the  air.     But  so  much  labour  is  required  in  the  process,  that  the 
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ointment  is  preferably  made  by  machinery  on  the  large  scale.  The  fatty 
matters,  kept  in  the  fluid  state  by  a  température  of  about  100°,  are  triturated 
with  the  métal  by  means  of  two  iron  balls,  which  are  driven  rapidly  round 
in  a  circular  iron  trough  by  means  of  steam  power.  The  extinguisbment  of 
the  mercury  is  thus  efiiected  in  about  tweive  hours. 

Mercurial  ointment  has  when  newly  prepared  a  bluish  colour,  which 
becoraes  darker  by  âge.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  contain  the  mercury 
in  the  state  of  protoxide;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  most  of  the  métal  can 
be  separaled  from  the  lard  by  methods  not  calculated  to  reduce  the  oxide  ; 
and  cheniists  now  generally  admit  that  by  far.  the  greater  portion  of  it  exista 
in  the  préparation  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  not  of  chemical  combination. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  métal  is  partially  oxidized  ;  and  the  darker 
colour  which  the  ointment  acquires  by  âge  is  atlributable  to  the  further 
oxidation  of  the  mercury.  If  the  ointment  be  kept  long  in  a  melted  state 
in  a  narrow  vessel,  metallic  mercury  subsides,  and  an  oily  liquid  âoats  upon 
the  surface.  After  this  has  been  fîltered  so  as  to  separate  erery  thing  un- 
dissolved,  it  is  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  yields  oxide  of 
mercury  to  acetic  acid.  Dr.  Christisun  states  that  he  has  examined  varions 
samples  of  the  ointment,  and  never  failed  to  detect  oxide  of  mercury  ;  and 
he  has  inferred  from  his  observations,  that  the  oxide  amounts  to  rather  more 
tban  one  per  cent.  (Christison^s  Dispmsatory.)  But  the  proportion  is 
variable  according  to  the  âge  and  mode  of  préparation  of  the  ointment.  Il 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  oxide  of  mercury  formed  enters  into 
chemical  combination  with  the  lard  or  one  of  its  oily  acids.  Mr.  Donovan 
advanced  the  idea  that  the  médicinal  activity  of  the  ointment  depended  ex- 
dusively  on  this  compound  of  the  lard  with  the  mercurial  oxide.  An  oint- 
ment  made  by  merely  mixing  lard  and  black  oxide  of  mercury  has  not  the 
same  effect,  because  there  is  no  chemical  union  between  the  ingrédients.'— 
Bat,  upon  exposing  such  a  mixture  to  a  température  of  350°,  and  continually 
aghating  it  for  two  hours,  he  found  that  every  ounce  of  lard  dissolved  and 
combined  with  twenty-one  grains  of  oxide,  and  the  resulting  compound  was 
found  to  be  equally  efTectual  with  the  common  ointment,  and  capable  of 
being  introduced  into  the  System  in  one-third  of  the  time.  (^Parts's  Phar- 
macologia.)  It  bas  been  proposed  to  substitute  an  ointment  thus  prepared 
for  that  made  according  to  the  officinal  direction,  as  being  more  manageable, 
and  of  more  uniform  strength.  Care,  however,  would  be  required  in  pre- 
paring  it  to  avoid  a  température  either  too  high  or  too  low  ;  as  the  former 
might  décompose  the  oxide,  and  the  latter  would  be  insufficient  to  efiect  its 
union  with  the  lard.  There  would  be  danger  also  that  the  lard  might  be 
rendered  irritant  by  the  influence  of  the  beat. 

From  expérimenta  by  a  committee  of  the  Collège  of  Pharmacy,  of  New 
York,  it  appears  that  the  ointment  contained  in  jarsbecomes  somewhat  unequal 
in  strength  in  conséquence  of  the  settling  of  the  metallic  ingrédient.  The 
inference  is  that,  after  long  standing,  the  contents  of  the  jar  should  be  tritu- 
rated 80  as  to  restore  an  equable  strength,  before  being  dispensed.  (dm. 
Joum.  of  Pharm.,  xvi.  2.) 

Médical  Uses.  Mercurial  ointment,  when  rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body,  produces,  in  conséquence  of  its  absorption,  the  same  gênerai  eiTects 
upon  the  System  as  the  other  préparations  of  the  métal.  It  is  resorted  to 
either  alone,  when  circumstances  prevent  or  discourage  the  internai  use  of 
mercury,  or  conjointly  with  the  internai  use  of  the  medicine,  to  produce  a 
more  speedy  or  powerfui  effect  in  urgent  cases.  It  may  also  be  advantage- 
onsly  employed  as  a  résolvent  in  local  affections,  as  in  the  case  of  venereal 
baboes,  and  of  chronic  glandular  swellings,  upon  which  it  may  be  made  to 
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operate  direcilj  by  being  applied  in  tbe  course  ofthe  absorbents  which  pass 
through  the  enlarged  glands.  The  proper  quaotity  to  be  eroployed  at  ooe 
time,  witli  a  view  to  salivation,  is  about  a  drachui,  wbich  should  be  applied 
night  and  morning,  by  means  of  friction,  to  ibe  inner  surface  of  the  tbighs, 
legs,  or  arms,  and  continued  till  the  System  is  afiected. 

In  urgent  cases,  or  in  local  affections,  it  may  also  be  rubbed  on  other  parts 
of  the  body,  or  applied  to  blistered  surfaces.  The  friction  should  on  each 
occasion  be  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  ointment  is  absorbed.  When 
frequently  rubbed  upon  the  same  part,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  disagreeable 
éruption  whieh  interfères  with  its  continued  application.  Camphor  is  some- 
times  added  in  order  to  render  it  more  easy  of  absorption  ;  but,  witbout  pro- 
ducing  this  efiiect,  it  increases  the  liability  of  the  ointment  to  irritate  the  sldn, 
and  is  of  no  other  adrantage  than  lo  sofien  its  consistance,  when  toa  firm 
from  a  large  proportion  of  suet.  Mercurial  ointment  has  been  employed, 
with  some  success,  to  prevent  the  maturation  of  the  smali-pox  pustule,  and 
the  conséquent  pitting.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  applied  to  the  face  or 
other  part,  thickly  spread  on  patent  lint  or  muslin,  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  the  air  to  the  covered  part.  To  be  successful  it  must  be 
applied  before  tbe  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  éruption.  Tbe  ointment  haa 
been  recommended  also  in  erysipelas  and  chilblains. 

The  weaker  ointment  i«  employed  only  as  an  application  to  ulcéra,  and  to 
certain  cutaneous  éruptions.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  AMMONIATI.  U.S.  Uw- 
ouENTUM  Htdrarotri  Ahmonio-Chloridi.  Lond,  Unguentum 
Precipitati  Albi.  Ed.  Unouentum  Htdrarotri  Stjbmuriatis 
Ammoniati.  Dub.  Ointment  of  ^mmoniated  Mercury.  Oint- 
ment of  fVhite  Precipitate. 

"Take  of  Ammoniated  Mercury  a  draehm}  Simple  Ointment  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  Add  the  Ammoniated  Mercury  to  the  Ointment  previously 
softened  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  mix  them."  tl.  S. 

The  processes  of  the  Brilith  College$  are  essentially  the  same  as  tbe 
above. 

This  ointment  is  employed  chiefly  in  cutaneous  éruptions,  such  as  psora, 
porrigo,  and  herpès.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  lODIDI.  Lond.  Ointment  of 
Jodide  of  Mercury. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  BINIODIDI.  Lond.  Oint- 
ment of  Binindide  of  Mercury. 

Thèse  two  ointments  are  prepared  by  the  London  Collège  from  the  iodide 
and  biniodide  of  mercury,  respectively,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Col- 
lège for  their  ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury.  (See  Unguentum  Hy- 
drargyri  Oxidi  Rubri.) 

They  are  both  employed  as  dressings  to  scrofulous  ulcers,  the  ointment  of 
the  biniodide  being  preferred,  on  account  of  its  much  greater  activity,  when 
the  ulcers  are  very  indolent.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS.  U.S.,  Lond. 
Unoukntum  Cithindm.  Ed.  Unooentuh  Htdrarotri  Nitratis 
vel  Unouentum  Citriktjm.  Dub.  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury. 
Citrine  Ointment. 

"Takèof  Mercury  on  otmce;  Nitric  Acid  eleotn  fluidrackm*  ;  Fresh 
Neata-ibot  Cil  ninefluidounce*}  Lard  thret  ounce».     Dissolve  the  Mercury 
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in  the  Âckl  ;  then  meit  ihe  Oil  nnd  Lard  logbther,  and  when  they  begin  to 
stiffen  npon  cooling,  add  the  solution  and  tnix."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Mercury  an  oimee  ;  Nitric  Acid  deven  ftuidrachTns  [Impérial 
itaeasure];  Lard  six  ounce»;  Olive  0'i\  four  flttidourux»  [Imp.  measurelj. 
First  dissolve  the  Mercury  in  the  Acid  ;  then,  while  the  solution  is  hot,  mix 
it  with  the  Lard  and  Oil  previously  raelted  togeiher."  I.and, 

"  Take  of  Purified  Mercury  an  ounce  ;  Nitric  Acid  tleoen  draekms  aTid  a 
halfs  Olive  Oil  apint;  Prepared  Lard/owr  ounces.  Dissolve  the  Mercury 
in  the  Acid,  then  mix  the  solution  with  the  Oil  and  Lard  previonsly  melted 
together,  and  form  an  ointment,  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  Ointment  of 
Nitric  Acid."  Dté. 

"  Take  of  Pure  Nitric  Acid  àgM  Jluidowiees  and  $ix  fluidrachm»  [Im- 
périal measure]  ;  Mercury /bur  ounces;  Axnnge  ^mi[\fijieen ounee$ ;  Olive 
Oil  tfnrty-two  jhàdounces.  Dissolve  the  Mercury  in  the  Acid  with  the  aid 
of  a  gende  heat.  Melt  the  Axunge  in  the  Oil  with  the  aid  of  a  moderato 
beat  in  a  vessel  capable  of  holding  six  times  the  quantity  ;  and,  while  the 
mixture  is  hot,  add  the  solution  of  mercury,  alsohot,  and  mix  them  thoroughiy. 
If  the  mixture  do  not  froth  up,  increase  the  heat  a  little  till  this  take  place. 
Kéep  this  ointment  in  earthenware  vessels,  or  in  glass  vessels  secluded  from 
tlie  light."  Ed.  Dr.  Ghristison  in  his  Dispensatory  slates  that,  in  this 
formula,  in  order  to  meet  the  intentions  of  its  framers,  the  quantity  of  Olive 
Oil  shoold  be  thirty'eight  fluidounces  and  a  hàff,  and  of  Nitric  Acid  (sp.  gr. 
from  l'SSO  to  1-390)  nine  fluidounee»  and  a  ha^. 

The  chemioal  changes  which  take  place  in  the  préparation  of  this  oint- 
ment are  not  precisely  known.  They  differ  somewhat  according  to  the 
circumstances  nnder  which  (he  opération  is  performed  ;  for  example,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  and  strehglh  of  the  acid,  the  nature  of  the  fatty  matter, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  employed.  The  mercniy,  in  the  first  step  of  the 
process,  is  oxidized  at  the  expense  ef  a  portion  of  the  acid,  nitrous  fumes 
eseape,  and  the  nndecoroposed  acid  unités  with  the  oxidized  métal,  form- 
îng  nitrate  of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury  if  heat  be  employed,  and  a  mixture  of 
this  with  nitrate  of  the  protoxide,  if  the  process  be  eonducted  at  a  low  tem- 
pérature. If  the  officinal  directions  be  strictly  complied  with  in  relation  to 
the  strength  of  the  acid,  this  will  be  in  excess,  and  it  is  not  inuprobable  that 
a  portion  of  nitrous  or  hyponitrons  acid  may  at  the  same  time  èxist  in  the 
mixture.  When  the  mercurial  solution  is  added  to  the  fatty  matter,  a  réaction 
takes  place,  which  probably  résulta  in  the  production  of  the  yellow  eubaitrste 
of  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  of  one  or  more  of  the  fHtty  acids,  as  the  oleic, 
margaric,  and  stearic,  and  of  elaïdin  or  elaïdie  acid,  or  both.  (See  page  481.) 
It  is  also  highly  probable  that  portions  of  thèse  fatty  acids  combine  with  the 
oxide  of  mercury.  But  the  d^ee  to  which  thèse  changes  take  pkce'is 
influenced  greatly  by  the  température  to  which  the  mixture  is  «xposed.  if 
this  be  low  there  is  little  or  no  eseape  of  gas,  if  elevated,  there  is  a  copions 
évolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  In  the  former  case  the  changes  are  obviously 
less  considérable  than  in  the  latter. 

As  formerly  prepared,  this  ointment,  though  at  first  beantifully  yellow  and 
of  the  proper  consistence,  soon  began  to  change,  acquiring  in  time  a  dirty 
greenish  and  mottled  colour,  and  b^oming  so  hard  and  friable  as  to  be  unfit 
for  use  uniess  mixed  with  lard.  Thèse  reeults  were  ascribed  to  variovs 
causes,  and  as  many  différent  modifications  of  the  process  were  proposed  in 
order  to  obviate  them.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  considered  the  main  defect  of 
the  British  processes  to'  be  too  large  a  proportion  of  lard  ;  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  a  very  good  ointment  may  be  made  with  lard  as  the  only 
fatty  ingrédient.  The  U.  S.  process  is  based  upon  the  factthat  olive  oil  ia 
hardened  by  nitrous  acid  or  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  while  the  same  effect  i* 
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not  produced  opon  neats-foot  oil.  (See  Oleutn  OBvse,  page  403.)  Tbis 
process  prodaoes  a  good  ointment,  which,  though  it  sometimes  assumes  a 
greenish  colour  on  exposure,  retains  perroanently  a  soft  unctuous  consistence. 
We  hâve  in  our  possession  spécimens  of  ointment,  prepared  several  yean 
since  according  to  tbe  U.  S.  formula,  wbich  hâve  at  this  time  a  uniform  orange- 
yellow  colour  and  a  perfectly  good  unctuous  consistence.*  It  is  probable 
that  other  animal  oils  will  answer  the  same  purpose;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
a  good  préparation  may  be  made  with  lard  or  butter.  The  drying  vegetable 
oils  do  not  appear,  like  olive  oil,  lo  be  converted  by  nitrous  acid  or  the  nitrate 
of  mercary  into  elaïdin,  and  it  was  a  fair  inference  that  they  œight  be  em- 
ployed  advantageously  in  the  préparation  of  citrine  oinlmenL  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Fessenden,  of  North  Carolina,  states,  in  his  inaugural  essay,  that  he 
substituted  tbe  linseed  oil  for  the  neats-foot  oil  of  the  U.S.  process,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  perfectly  good  and  durable  ointment  It  is  now  stated 
that  the  «ant  of  success  with  many  operators  who  hâve  followed  the  British 
officinal  processes,  bas  been  owing  not  to  the  character  of  the  particular  oil 
employed,  but  to  defîciency  of  strength  in  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  want  of  a 
due  degree  of  beat.  Mr.  Aisop  asserts  that  if  the  nitric  acid  be  of  the  sp.  gr. 
1*6,  or  if  the  qnantity  of  a  weaker  acid  be  increased  so  as  to  compensate  for 
ils  deficiency  in  strength,  and  if  the  fatty  matters  be  mixed  with  the  mercurial 
solution  at  an  elevated  température,  a  permanently  soft  and  golden-coloured 
ointment  will  result.  {Pharm.  Tran»act,,  Sept,  1841.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  discoloration  which  is  so  apt  to  take  place  in  the  préparation  is  owing  to 
the  deozidizing  influence  of  the  fatty  matter  upon  the  mercurial  oxide.  Now 
if,  by  a  sufficient  excess  of  acid  and  an  elevated  température,  the  fats  be  tho- 
roughly  oxidized  during  the  process,  they  will  hâve  less  affinity  for  oxygen 
afterwards,  and  consequently  less  ability  to  take  it  from  the  oxide  of  mercury. 
That  they  are  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid  when  beat  is  used,  is 
proved  by  the  abundant  extrication  of  nitric  oxide  during  the  opération.  The 
process  of  the  Edinburgh  Collège  above  given  meets  thèse  reqnisites,  and  is 
said  to  yield  an  excellent  ointment  The  same  process,  before  its  adoption 
by  the  Collège,  had  been  long  employed  by  Mr.  Duncan,  a  chemist  and 
droggist  of  Edinburgh,  who  appears  to  bave  been  the  first  to  ascertain  the 
advantage  of  beat  in  the  préparation  of  the  ointment. 

In  applying  beat,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  process,  when  the  fatty  mat- 
ter and  mercurial  solution  are  mixed,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  toc 
great  Gas  is  extricated  at  180",  and  at  212°  escapes  so  abundantly  that 
tbe  mixture  boils  over  unless  the  vessel  be  very  large.  (Alsop.)  Besides,  if 
the  heat  be  too  great,  a  portion  of  the  mercury  is  reduced,  and  the  colour  of 
the  ointment  impaired.  When  large  quantities  of  materials  are  operated  upon, 
the  reaction  which  occurs  produces  of  itself  a  sufficient  heat;  but  in  ordinary 
cases  the  température  should  be  kept  at  about  190°  by  means  of  a  water-bath. 
It  should  always  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  copious  extrication  of  gas.  The 
ointment  should  be  prepared  in  a  glass,  porcelain,  or  well-glazed  eartben 
vessel  ;  and  a  glass  rod  or  wooden  spatula  should  be  employed  for  stirring 
the  mixture. 

Médical  Use».  This  ointment  is  much  and  very  advantageously  employed, 
as  a  stimulant  and  alterative  application,  in  varions  forms  of  porrigo,  as 
tinea  capitis  and  crusta  lactea,  in  psoriasis  and  pityriasis,  in  certain  forms  of 

•  See  »  Remarks  on  the  préparation  of  Citrine  Ointment,  by  W.  R.  Fiaher,"  in  the  Journ. 
ofthe  Phil.  Collcf^e  uf  Pharm.,  i.  171.  It  ia  aaid  that  Ihe  three  ouncca  or  lard  directed  in 
the  U.S.  formula  may  be  advantageousty  dispensed  vith,  nnd  ita  place  anpplied  by  three 
addilional  fluidouncea  of  the  neate-foot  oiL    See  the  aame  Journal,  iv.  197. 
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iierpes,  in  psorophthalmia  and  inflammation  of  die  éje  and  eyelids  oon- 
necled  wiUi  porrigo  or  th«  face  or  scalp,  and  in  rarious  other  ulcerative  and 
eniptive  affections.  Il  should  be  diluted  with  lard,  aniess  in  cases  whioh 
require  a  very  stimulant  application.  Some  care  is  requisite  in  ils  use,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  salivation.  When  hard  and  friable,  it  must  be  rubbed  op 
with  fresh  lard  before  it  can  be  applied.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  OXIDI  RUBRI.  U.&    Uw- 

OTTENTUM  HtDRARGTRI  NiTBICO-OxTDl.  Lotld.      UnOUEHTÎTM  OxIDI 

Htdbahoyri.  Ed.  Unguehtum  Htdbargtri  Oxtdi  Nithici.  Dub. 
Ointment  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

"Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury,  in  very  fine  powder,  an  ounee}  Simple 
Ointment  eight  ounces.  Add  the  Oxide  of  Mercury  to  the  Ointment  pre- 
viousiy  softened  over  a  genUe  fire,  and  mix  them."  U.  S. 

"Take  of  Nitrico-Oxide  of  Mercury  an  ounce;  White  Wax  ttoo  ouncu; 
Prepared  Lard  six  ounceà.  To  the  Wax  and  Lard,  melted  togeiher,  add  the 
Nitrico-Oxide  of  Mereury,  in  very  fine  powder,  and  mix."  Lond.,  Dub. 

"  Take  of  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury  ont  ounct;  Axuage  [Lard]  âght  owtce$. 
Triturate  them  into  a  uniform  mass."  £d. 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  contemplâtes  the  santé  red  oxide  of  mereury  as 
the  British  Collèges,  that,  namely,  prepared  from  the  aitrate,  and  usaaily 
ealled  red  preàptlate.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  oxide  should  m 
thoroughly  pulrerized  before  being  mixed  with  the  lard;  as  otherwise  it 
might  prove  very  injurrous  in  cases  of  ophthalmia,  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
used. 

This  ointment  loses  its  fine  red  colour  when  long  kept,  probably  in  con- 
séquence of  the  conversion  of  the  red  oxide  into  the  black.  It  is  beat  to 
prépare  it  only  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  It  is  a  highly  usefnl  stimulating 
ointment,  much  employed  in  indolent  and  foui  ulcers,  in  porrigo  of  the 
scalp,  psorophthalmia,  and  in  chronic  conjunctival  ophthalmia,  especirily 
when  attended  with  thickening  of  the  inner  membrane  of  tbe  eyelids,  or 
with  specks  upon  the  cornea.  It  may  be  diluted  with  lard  if  found  too  stimo- 
lating.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  lODINL  U.S.  Unchtentum  Iodisii.  Dub. 
Ointment  of  lodine. 

"  Take  of  lodine  tweniy  gram$f  Alcohol  twenty  mininuf  Lard  an  ounee. 
Rub  the  lodine  first  with  the  Alcohol  and  then  with  the  Lard  until  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed."  U,  S. 

"  Take  of  lodine  a  scruple;  Prepared  Lard  an  owice.  Rub  them  together 
80  as  to  form  an  ointment"  Dub. 

This  ointment,  when  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  imparts  to  it  an  orange  colour, 
whirh,  however,  slowly  disappeare  with  the  evaporalion  of  the  iodine.  It  is 
useful  as  a  local  application  in  goitre,  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  glands,  and 
other  chronic  tuméfactions,  operating  probably  throngh  the  médium  of  ab- 
sorption. When  continued  for  some  time,  it  occasionally  prodoces  a  pus- 
tular  éruption  upon  the  portion  of  skin  to  which  it  is  applied.  Dr.  Cerchiari 
Btrongly  recommends  it  in  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils  after  the  disappeiranoe 
of  inflammation.  Il  should  be  applied  to  the  tonsils  morning  and  eveoing 
by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  In  two  months,  aceording  to  the  auihor, 
the  enlargement  disappears.  (.dm.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  Tiii.  83.)  The  omt- 
ment  should  be  prepared  only  as  wanted  for  use  ;  for  it  undergoes  change 
if  kepl,  losing  ils  deep>orange  brown  colour  and  becoming  pale  uponthe  i 
surface. 
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UNGUENTUM  lODINI  COMPOSITUM.  U.S.  Uîrspmmm 
loDiNii  CovrosiTUM.  Lond.  Vsav^invu  Iodihsi.  Ed.  Compound 
Ointment  of  Jodine. 

"  Take  of  lodine  halfa  drachmf  lodide  of  Polassiam  a  draehtn;  Aleohol 
ajhndrachm  ;  Lard  two  owux*.  Rab  the  lodine  and  lodide  of  Potassinra 
firat  with  the  Aleohol  and  thea  with  the  Lard  uniil  ihej  are  thoroughij 
mixed."  U.  S. 

The  London  forroala  is  the  same  as  the  above.  The  Edinburgh  ColUgt 
direeta  a  drachm  o(  iodine  and  iico  drackms  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  be 
nibbed  together.yôur  ouncet  of  lard  (o  be  gradually  added,  and  the  trituration 
to  be  continned  till  a  uniform  ointment  is  obtained. 

This  préparation  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding, 
from  which  it  diflfers  chiefly  in  being  somewhat  stronger  with  iodine  ;  as  the 
iodide  of  potassium  is  probably  not  peculiar  in  its  effecis,  and  the  spirit  is 
employed  only  to  facilitate  the  admixture.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  MEZEREI.  U.S.     Ointmtnt  0/ Mezereon. 

"  Take  of  Mezereon,  sliced  transversely,  four  ouneet  f  Lard  fottrtem 
ounees;  Wbite  Wax  two  oimct*.  Moisten  tne  Mesereon  with  a  little  Al- 
«mhiri,  and  beat  it  in  an  iron  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  fibrous  mass  ;  then 
dif  est  it  with  the  Lard,  in  a  caluwater  bath,  for  twelre  hoars,  strain  with 
strong  expreMion,  and  allow  the  strained  liquid  to  cool  slowly,  so  that  any 
undiMolved  matters  may  subside.  From  thèse  separate  the  medicated  Lard, 
raelt  it  with  the  Wax  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  stir  them  constantly  till  they 
are  cold."  U.  S. 

Tbis  is  eqniralent  to  the;)omnuide  épiapa$tique  au  garou  of  the  Freneh 
Oodex,  which  is  prepared  from  the  baric  of  the  Daphne  Onidium.  The 
ointment  may  also  be  made,  as  proposed  by  Ouibourt,  by  mizing  two 
drachms  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  mezereon  with  nine  ouncea  of  lard  and 
one  of  wax.  It  is  used  as  a  stimolating  application  to  blistered  surfaoes  in 
order  to  maintain  the  diacharge,  aad  to  obstinate,  ill-eonditioned,  and  indolent 
oleen.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  LIQUIDA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Duh. 
Tar  Ointment. 

"  Take  of  Tar,  Suet,  each,  apotmd.  Add  the  Tar  to  the  Suet  prerioatly 
melted  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  stir  them  constantly  till  they  are  oold." 
U.S. 

The  London  and  Dtdflin  Collèges  melt  together  eqruil  parte  of  the  tar  and 
suet,  and  sirain  the  mixture,  the  former  ihrough  linen,  the  latter  through  a 
Steve.  The  Edi/Umrgh  Collège  takesjive  ounees  of  tar  and  tun  ouncet  of 
bees'-wax,  and  having  melted  ihe  wax  with  a  gentle  heat,  adds  tbe  tar,  and 
•tirs  the  mixture  briskiy  while  it  concrètes. 

Tar  ointment  is  highly  useful  as  a  stimulant  application  ia  Tarions  acaly 
and  scabby  éruptions,  particvlarly  in  psoriasis,  and  in  that  form  of  porrigo 
usnally  ealled  tinea  capitis  or  sesdd  head.  In  the  laat>mentioned  affection, 
it  shonld  be  applied  night  and  moming  ;  and  in  bad  cases  the  patient  sfaoald 
constantly  wear  a  cap  thickly  spread  with  the  ointment  upon  its  internai 
soriaee.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  NIGR-E.  Lond.  Ointment  qf  Blaek 
Pitch. 

"Take  of  Black  Pitch,  Wax,  Resin,  each,  nine  ouneet;  Olive  Oil  tixtten 
Jhàdouneet  [Impérial  measure]].  Melt  them  together,  and  strain  throqgh 
linen."  Lomi. 
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This  18  a  fltimilant  ointment,  applicable  to  the  same  pnrposea  as  the  pr»> 
eeding.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  PIPERIS  NIGRI.  Dub.  Ointment  of  Blaek 
Pepper. 

"  Take  of  Prepared  Lard  apovni}  Blaek  Pepper,  in  powder ^/«ur  ovncet. 
liake  an  ointment."  Dub. 

This  ia  highiy  irritaiing,  and  haa  been  uaed  as  a  remedy  in  tinea  capiùs, 
bot  is  not  now  employed.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  ACETATIS.  Ed.,  Dub.  Ceratom 
PnTMBi  AcETATis.  Lond.     Ointment  of  acétate  of  Lead. 

"  Take  of  Simple  Ointment  twenty  ounces}  Acétate  of  Lead,  in  fine  pow- 
der,  ont  ounce.    Mix  them  thoroughiy."  £d. 

The  London  Collège  melis  two  ounces  of  white  wax  in  sevenjluidounce» 
of  olive  cil  ;  then  adds  gradualiy  two  drachma  of  acétate  of  lead  previously 
Tubbed  with  aftuidounce  of  olive  oil  ;  and  stire  with  a  spatula  till  they  are 
inixed.  The  Dublin  Collège  mixes  an  ounee  of  acétate  of  lead  witk  a 
pound  and  a  halfof  ointment  of  white  wax. 

This  is  an  excellent  ointment  in  bums,  and  otber  exeoriaied  or  ulcerated 
surfaces,  particularly  blisters  in  an  inflamed  state.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  CARBONATIS.  U.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub. 
Ointment  of  Carbonate  qf  Lead. 

"Take  of  Carbonate  of  Lead,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  otaiees}  Simple 
Ointment  a  pound.  Add  the  Carbonate  of  Lead  to  the  Ointment  previously 
softened  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  mix  them."  U.S. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  prépares  this  ointment  by  mixing  tboroughly  ont 
ounee  of  carbonate  of  lead  viiihjive  otmees  of  simple  ointment.  The  Dublin 
Collège  employé  the  proportions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia. 

This  ointment  is  ased  for  the  same  pnrposes  as  the  preceding.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  COMPOSITUM.  Lond.  Compound 
Ointment  of  Lead. 

"  Take  of  Prepared  Chalk  eighi  ounces}  Pistilled  Vinegar  sixflmdounct»; 
Lead  Plaster  three  pounds;  Olive  Oil  a  pint  flmperial  measurej.  Dissolve 
the  Plaster  in  the  Oil  with  a  slow  fire,  then  gradualiy  add  the  Chalk  previously 
mixed  with  the  Vinegar,  the  eflervescence  having  subsided,  and  stir  them 
coDstandy  until  ihey  become  cold."  Lond. 

Employed  as  a  dressthg  for  indolent  ulcers.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  lODIDI.  Lond.  Ointment  oflodide 
of  Lead. 

"  Take  of  lodide  of  Lead  (m  ounce;  Lard  eighl  ounces.  Kub  and  mix 
them."  Lond. 

Employed  as  a  discutient  in  chronic  glandular  swellings,  and  enlargements 
of  the  joints.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  POTASSEE  HYDRIODATIS.  Dub.  Oint- 
mtni  of  Ilydriodate  of  Potassa. 

'•  Take  of  Hydriodate  of  Potassa  [lodide  of  Potas8ium3  a  tcnq>le}  Pre- 
pared Lard  an  mmce.    Rub  tbem  togetber  so  as  to  form  an  ointment."  Dub. 

It  is  said  that  thèse  ingrédients  incorporate  better,  if  the  iodide  of  potas- 
siom  be  first  dissolved  in  its  own  weigiit  of  distilled  water,  and  then  mixed 
with  the  lard.  (Am.  Joum.  ofMed.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  iii.  308.) 

This  ointment  is  employed  for  the  discussion  of  goitres,  scrofolous  tn- 
monn,  and  otber  iaddcnt  swcUings;  and  is  usiially  prefetred  to  the  ointment 
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of  iodine,  u  it  doM  not  like  ihat  discolonr  the  skin.  It  ia  probably,  how- 
ever,  of  inferior  virtae,  and  certainly  contaim  too  small  a  proportion  of  the 
iodide.  One  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  lard  wauld  not  be  too  mach,  and  may 
sometjmes  be  exceeded.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI.  Lond.,  Dub.     Eldcr  Oinlment. 

'*  Take  of  Elder  [flower«].  Lard,  each,  two  pound».  Boil  the  Elder 
I^owera  in  the  Lard  till  they  become  ctiap,  then  express  ihrough  linen." 
Lond. 

"  Take  of  fresh  Elder  Leaves  threepounds}  Prepared  hvtàfourpotmdt; 
Prepared  Mutton  Suet  two  pound».  Boil  the  leaves  in  the  Lard  till  they 
become  crisp  ;  then  strain  with  expression  ;  lastly,  add  the  Suet,  and  melt 
them  together."  Dub. 

Elder  flowers  impart  odour  to  lard  without  adding  to  its  virtues.  The 
Dublin  ointment  of  the  leaves  has  a  green  colour,  and  is  popularly  em- 
ployed  as  a  cooling  application  in  England.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  SCROPHULARI JS.  Dub.  Ointment  of  Fig- 
toort. 

"Take  of  fresh  Figwort  Leaves,  Prepared  Lard,  each,  twopoxmds;  Pre- 
pared Mutton  Suet  a  pound.  Boil  the  leaves  in  the  fat  till  they  become 
crisp,  then  strain  with  expression."  Dub. 

For  tlie  properties  of  this  ointment,  see  Serophularia  Nodo$a.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX.  U.S.,  Ed.  Unguentum  Cer* 
Albjc.    Unooenthm  CEBiE  Flav*.  Dub.     Simple  Ointment. 

"  Take  of  White  Wax  a  pound;  Lard  four  poundt.  Melt  them  together 
with  a  moderate  heat,  and  stir  them  consiantly  till  they  are  cold."  U.S. 

The  Edinburgh  CoUrge  orders  five  fluidouncM  and  a  half  of  olive  oil, 
and  two  ouncei  of  white  wax.  The  Dublin  Collège  makes  two  prépara- 
tions, one  with  white,  the  other  with  yellow  wax,  in  each  case  mixing  the 
wax  with  lard  in  the  same  proportion  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco- 
pœia. 

This  is  a  oseful  emollient  ointment,  occasionally  employed  as  a  mild  dress- 
ing  to  blistered  or  excoriated  surfaces,  but  more  frequently  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  application  of  more  active  substances.  It  is  the  basis  of  several  officinal 
ointments. 

Off.  Prep.  Unguentum  Cupri  Subacetatis,  U.  S.}  Unguent.  Hydrargyri 
Ammoniati,  U.S.}  Unguent.  Hydrarg.  Oxidi  Rubri,  U.S.}  Unguent.  Plumbi 
Acetatis,  Ed.}  Unguent.  Plurabi  Carbonalis,  U.H.,  Ed.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  STRAMONII.  U.  S.  Oinlment  of  Stramo- 
nium. 

"  Take  of  Fresh  Stramonium  Leaves,  eut  into  pièces,  a  pound}  Lard  thru 
pounds}  Yellovr  Wax  half  apound.  Boil  the  Stramonium  Leaves  in  the 
Lard  nntil  they  become  friable  ;  then  strain  through  linen.  Lastly,  add  the 
Wax  previously  melted,  and  stir  them  until  they  are  cold."  U.  S. 

Fresh  narcotic  vegetables  yield  their  active  principles,  and  chlorophylle 
or  green  colouring  raatter  to  oleaginous  substances,  when  heated  with  them; 
and  several  officinal  ointments  besides  the  présent  are  prepared  in  tlîis  man- 
ner.  In  the  pharmaey  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  olive  oil  is  frequently  em- 
ployed as  the  solvent  ;  and  the  resuhing  préparations  are  called  oka  infusa. 
Several  of  thèse  are  ordered  by  the  French  Codex,  as  tlie  cils  of  henbaoe, 
stramonium,  tobacco,  &c.  Lard  is  preferred  in  British  and  American  phar- 
maey, as  afibrding  préparation*  of  a  more  convenient  coasistence.  The 
boiling  takea  place  at  a  lower  température  tban  that  necesaary  for  the  erapo- 
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ntkm  of  ttw  lard  or  oil.  and  is  owin;  to  the  eicape  of  the  watery  parte  of 
tbe  liants.  U  should  be  continued  till  ail  the  water  is  driven  off;  aa  this, 
if  allowed  lo  reciain,  would  render  the  ointment  more  liable  to  spontaneous 
décomposition  ;  and,  besides,  the  colouring  matter  of  ibe  narcotic  is  not  freely 
extracted  till  after  the  dissipation  of  the  water. 

The  ointment  of  stramoniam  is  a  useful  anodyne  application  in  irritable 
oleers,  in  painful  hemorrhoids,  and  in  Mme  cutaneous  éruptions.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Sul- 
phur  Ointmeiit. 

*'  Take  of  Sulphur  a/N>t(n</;  Lard  twopound».    Mis  thera."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  eoiploys  three  ounces  of  sulphur,  half  a  pound  of 
lard,  and  twtnty  mirUms  of  oil  of  bergamot  ;  the  Edinburgh,  four  otmees 
of  lard  and  one  ounce  of  sublimed  sulphur;  and  the  DubUn,  four  pound*  of 
prepared  lard  and  a  pound  of  sublimed  sulphur. 

Sulphur  ointment  is  a  spécifie  for  the  itch.  It  should  be  applied  every 
night  till  the  complaint  is  cured  ;  and  it  is  recommended  that  oniy  one-fourth 
of  the  body  should  be  covered  at  a  time.  We  hâve  usually  directed  it  to  be 
applied  over  the  whole  surface,  and  hâve  found  no  inconvenience  to  resuit. 
Four  applications  are  usually  suf&cient  to  eflect  a  cure.  It  is  thought  by 
Bome  that  powdered  roll  sulphur  is  more  eflicacious  than  the  sublimed. — 
Sulphur  ointment,  applied  freely  over  the  variolous  éruption,  in  ite  early 
stage,  is  said  to  prevent  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  and  conséquent  pit- 
ting.  (See  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sci.,  N.  S.,  ii.  196.)  The  disagreeable 
odour  of  the  ointment  may  be  in  some  measure  <jpnoealed  by  a  little  oil  of 
lemons,  or  oil  of  bergamot  as  in  the  London  préparation.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS  COMPOSITUM.  U.  S.,  Lond. 
Compound  Sulphur  Ointment. 

"  Take  of  Sulphur  an  ounce;  Âmmoniated  Mercury,  Benzoic  Acid,  each, 
adraehm;  Oil  of  Bergamot,  Sulphuric  Acid,  each,  a  fluidrachm  ;  Nitrate 
of  Potassa  two  driukra»  ;  Lard  half  a  pound.  To  ibe  Lard,  previously 
melied  with  a  moderate  beat,  add  the  othier  ingrédients,  and  stir  them  con- 
•tandy  till  ihey  are  cold."  U.  S. 

This  ointment  is  essentially  différent  from  that  which  is  directed,  under 
the  same  name,  by  the  London  Collège.  Tiiough,  perhaps,  not  more  effi- 
cient tlian  the  simple  sulphur  ointment  in  the  cure  of  itch,  it  has  a  less  un- 
pleaaant  smell,  and  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  cure  of  ;  other 
emptive  affections,  such  as  tinea  capitis  and  crusta  lactea. 

"Take  of  Sulphur  half  a  pound}  White  Hellébore,  in  powder,  tuw 
ounces;  Nitrate  of  Potassa  a  drachm;  Soft  Soap  half  a  pound  ;  Lard  a 
pound  and  a  half;  Oil  of  Bergamot  thirly  minims.     Mis  them."  Lond. 

This  is  thought  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  simple  sulphur  ointment  ; 
but  the  white  hellébore  renders  it  also  more  irritating.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  TABACI.   U.S.  Tobacco  Ointment. 

"  Take  of  Fresh  Tobacco,  eut  in  pièces,  an  ounce  ;  Lard  a  pound.  Boil 
the  Tobacco  in  the  Lard  over  a  genlle  fire  till  it  becomes  friable  ;  then  strain 
through  linen."  U.  S. 

In  the  first  édition  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia,  this  ointment,  under  the 
name  of  "  Tobacco  Liniraent,"  was  directed  to  be  prepared  with  common 
dried  tobacco  ;  but  in  this  condition  the  leaves  do  not  yield  their  virtues  to 
lard.  The  error  was  corrected  in  the  second  édition.  Though  the  tobacco 
plant  is  not  an  object  of  gênerai  culture  in  the  Northern  States,  it  may 
readily  be  produced  in  gardens,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  any  demand 
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for  Ihe  fresh  leaves  whtch  can  poRBÏbly  arise.  The  reraarks  made  under  ihe 
head  of  Unguentum  Stramonii,  in  relation  to  the  préparation  of  ointmenis 
from  the  fresh  narcolics,  are  applicable  in  thia  instance. 

Tobacco  oinlment  is  useful  in  irritable  ulcers,  and  various  cutaneoos  erap- 
tions,  particDJarly  tinea  capili»  ;  but  great  care  miist  be  taken,  especially  in 
chiidren,  not  to  eoiploy  it  in  such  quantities  as  lo  endanger  the  prodaction  of 
the  constitutional  efiects  of  the  nareotic.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  VERATRI  ALBI.  U.S.  Unguentum  Veba- 
TRI.  Lond ,  Dub.    Oinlment  of  fVhite  Hellébore. 

"  Take  of  White  Hellébore  [root],  in  powder,  two  ounce» ;  Oil  of  LeiDons 
ttoenty  mininu;  Lard  eight  ounce».     Mix  them."  U.  S.,  Lond. 

The  Dublin  Collège  employa  the  saine  proportion  of  white  hellébore  and 
lard,  but  omits  the  oil  of  lemons. 

This  ointmenl  is  sometimes  employed  with  advantage  in  the  itch.  It  is 
leas  disagreeable,  but  aiso  legs  certain  thao  the  siilpbar  oinlment.  It  should 
be  employed  with  caution  in  chiidren.  W. 

UNGUENTUM  ZINCI  OXIDI.  U.S.,  Unguentum  Zinci. 
Lond.,  Ed.  Unguentum  Zinci  Oxtdi.  Dub.  Ointmenl  of  Oxide 
o/Zinc. 

"  Take  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  an  ounce}  Lard  rix  ounce».  Mix  them."  U.  S.; 
Lond. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  employs  nx  ounce»  of  simple  Uniment,  and  one 
ounce  of  oxide  of  zinc  ;  the  Dublin,  a  pound  of  ointment  of  white  wax 
(simple  ointment),  and  two  ounce»  of  the  prepared  oxide.  By  the  lalter  the 
ointment  is  melted  before  the  addition  of  the  oxide. 

The  oxide  of  zinc  directed  in  the  U.  S.,  London,  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopœias,  is  that  obtained  by  précipitation  and  ignition,  and,  being  in  the 
State  of  fine  powder,  requires  no  previoos  préparation.  That  employed  by 
the  Dublin  Collège,  being  procured  by  the  combustion  of  the  métal,  requires 
to  be  levigated  before  it  can  be  used  for  the  formation  of  the  ointment. 

This  préparation  is  employed  as  a  mild  astringent  application  in  chronic 
ophthalmia  with  a  relaxed  state  of  the  vessels,  in  various  cutaneous  éruptions, 
and  in  sore  nipples  and  other  instances  of  excoriation  or  ulcération.  It  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  and  discarded  unguentum  lutix,  or  lutty  oint- 
ment,  prepared  from  tutty  or  the  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  by  mixing  it  with 
five  parts  of  simple  ointment.  W. 

VERATRIA. 

Veratria. 

VERATRIA.  U.S.,  Lond.,  Ed.    Veratria. 

"Take  of  Cevadilla,  bruised,  two  pound»;  Alcohol  three  gallon» f  Di- 
luted  Solphuric  Acid,  Solution  of  Ammonia,  Pnrified  Animal  Charcoal, 
Magnesia,  each.  a  tufficierd  quantity.  Boil  the  Cevadilla  in  a  gallon  of  the 
Alcohol,  in  a  retort  with  a  receiver  attached,  for  an  hour,  and  pour  ofT  the 
liquor.  To  the  residue  add  another  gallon  of  the  Alcohol,  together  with 
the  portion  recently  distilled,  again  boil  for  an  hour,  and  pour  off  the 
liquor.  Repeat  the  boiling  a  third  time  with  the  remaining  Alcohol,  and 
with  that  distilled  in  the  previous  opération.  Press  the  Cevadilla,  mix  and 
strain  the  liquors,  and  by  means  of  a  water-bath  distil  ofiT  the  Alcohol. 
Boil  the  residue  three  or  four  tiraes  in  water  acidulated  with  Sulphnric 
Acid,  mix  and  strain  the  liquors,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  syrap. 
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Add  Magnesia  in  slight  excess,  ahake  the  miztnre  freqnentljr,  then  express, 
and  waah  what  remains.  Repeat  the  expression  and  washing  two  or  three 
times,  and,  having  dried  the  residue,  digest  it  with  a  gentle  heai  several 
times  in  Alcohol,  and  airain  after  each  digestion.  Distil  off  the  Âlcohol  from 
the  mixed  liquors,  boil  ihe  residue  for  fifteen  minutes  in  water  with  a  littie 
Sulphuric  Âcid  and  Purified  Animal  Charcoal,  and  slrain.  Having  thoroughly 
waslied  what  remains,  mix  the  washings  with  the  sirained  liquor,  evaporate 
'with  a  moderate  heat  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  then  drop  in  as  much 
Solution  of  Ammonia  as  raay  be  necessary  to  precipitate  the  veratria. 
Lastly,  separate  and  dry  the  precipitaie."  U.  S. 

The  London  process  is,  in  ail  essential  points,  the  same  as  the  above,  of 
which  it  was  the  original. 
.  "  Take  anj/  convenient  qxtarUity  ofCevadilla;  pour  boiling  water  over  it  in 
a  covered  vessel,  and  let  it  maeerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  remove  the  Ceva- 
dilla,  squeeze  it,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  with  a  gentle  heat.  Beat  it  now  in 
a  mortar,  and  separate  the  seeds  from  the  capsules  by  a  brisk  agitation  in  a 
deep  narrow  vessel.  Grind  the  seeds  in  acoffee-miU,  and  form  tbem  into  a 
thick  paite  with  Rectified  Spirit.  Pack  this  fîrmly  in  a  percolator,  and  pass 
Rectified  Spirit  through  it  till  the  Spirit  ceases  to  be  coloured.  Goncenirate 
the  spirituous  solutions  by  distillation  so  long  as  no  deposit  forms  ;  aud  pour 
the  residuura  while  hot  into  twelve  times  its  volume  bf  cold  water.  Filter 
througb  calico,  and  wash  the  residuum  on  the  filier  so  long  as  the  washingH 
precipitate  with  ammonia.  Unité  the  filtered  liquid  with  the  washings,  and 
add  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Coîlect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  it 
slightly  with  cold  water,  and  dry  it  first  by  imbibition  with  filtering  paper, 
and  then  in  the  vapour-bath.  '  A  small  additional  quantity  may  be  got  by 
concentrating  the  filtered  ammoniacal  fluid  and  allowing  it  to  cool."  Ed. 

In  the  U.  S.  and  London  process  the  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  tincture  of 
cevadilla.  In  the  Edinburgh  process,  the  use  of  alcohol  is  preceded  by  mea- 
sures  calculated  to  bring  the  seeds  into  a  proper  state  for  its  action..  This  is 
not  satisfactorily  effected  by  mère  bruising.  The  seeds  are  not  thus  sepa- 
rated  from  the  capsules  ;  and,  on  account  of  their  elasticity,  they  cannot  be 
conveniently  comrainuted  in  a  mortar.  The  mode  of  proceeding  given  in 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopœia  was  suggested  by  Christison,  and  is  said  by 
him  to  answer  the  purpose.  In  the  U.  S.  process,  the  tincture,  when  made, 
is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  This  contains  the  veratria 
combined  with  some  vegetable  acid  as  it  exista  in  the  seeds.  From  the 
extract  the  alkali  is  dissolved  by  the  acidulaled  water,  which  at  the  same  time 
converts  it  in  great  measure  into  a  sulphale,  a  small  portion  possibly  remain- 
ing  in  the  solution  combined  with  an  excess  of  the  native  acid.  The  mag- 
nesia combines  with  the  acids  and  throws  down  the  veratria,  which  is  then 
taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  again  yielded  in  a  pnrer  state  by  evaporation.  To 
pnrify  it  still  further,  it  is  redissolved  in  water  by  the  agency  of  sulphuric 
acid,  is  snbmitted  to  the  action  of  animal  charcoal,  and  is  finally  precipitated 
by  ammonia.  In  the  Edinburgh  process,  the  tincture  is  conoentrated  until  it 
begins  to  let  fall  a  precipitate,  and  is  then  peured  into  water,  which  throws 
down  the  resin  and  oil  with  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  retains  the 
sait  of  veratria.  This  is  then  decomposed  by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitated 
veratria  is  slightly  washed  with  cold  water  to  free  it  from  adheringimpurities. 
If  moch  water  is  employed  in  the  washing,  a  considérable  portion  of  the 
veratria  is  lost,  in  conséquence  of  being  in  some  degree  soluble  in  that  men- 
stmum  in  its  ordinary  impure  state. 

Obtained  by  either  of  the  above  processes  veratria  ia  not  enlirely  pare. 
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thoogh  saflScienttf  ao  for  médical  nte.  It  is  a  grayiah  or  brownlsh-white 
povder,  vrithont  odour,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid  taste,  produciag  a  aense  of 
tingling  or  numbneas  in  the  longue,  and  ezciling  violent  sneezing  and  coryxa 
when  admitted  into  the  nostrils.  For  the  properties  of  the  pure  alkali  the 
reader  ia  referred  to  page  610.  The  compoaition  of  verairia  ia  expreased, 
aocording  to  Couerbe,  by  the  formula  NGitHnOa.  It  may  be  recogniaed 
by  its  aenaible  propeniea,  incapabiliiy  of  being  crystallized,  combusubilily, 
fusibility,  pecaliar  aolubilitiea  (aee  page  610),  alkaline  reaction,  the  intenae 
led  colour  it  aaaames  upon  contact  witb  concentrated  aulphuric  acid,  tbe 
yellow  aolution  it  forms  with  nitricacid,  and  the  white  precipilatea  which  ita 
aolutioB  in  dilate  aceiic  acid  yield  with  ammonia  and  the  infuaion  of  galls. 
{Pereirà'g  Mat.  Med.)  It  may  be  uaed  either  in  the  uncombined  atate,  or 
united  with  acida  ;  aa  in  both  forma  il  producea  eaaeatially  ihe  aame  effecta. 

Médical  Propartia  and  Uiet.  Veratria  ia  a  powerful  irritant,  capable  of 
producing  inflammation  in  the  parla  to  which  it  ia  applied,  and  extending  a 
pecaliar  action  to  the  nervoua  ayalem.  Rubbed  upon  tbe  ekin  it  excitea  a 
senaation  of  warmth  and  a  pecaliar  tingliiig,  which,  when  the  application  i>- 
continued  for  a  conaiderable  length  of  lime,  extenda,  according  to  Tumbull, 
over  the  whole  aurface  of  the  body.  Soraetimea  an  evaneacent  bluah  ia  pn>- 
duced,  and  atill  more  rarely  an  éruption  upon  the  akin,  bat,  according  to  the 
aame  author,  no  marka  of  inflammation  are  in  gênerai  evinced.  Upon  the 
denuded  cutia,  however,  veratria  and  its  aalts  are  powerfully  irritating  ;  ao 
mach  ao  aa  to  prevent  their  advantageout  application  in  thia  way.  In  the 
mouth  and  faucea  they  produce  an  almoat  inaupportable  sensé  of  acrimony  ; 
and  anuffed  up  the  noatrila  excite  violent  sneezing.  Magendie  states  that, 
when  taken  ioternally  in  the  dose  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  they  promplly 
prodace  abundant  alrine  évacuations,  and  in  larger  doses  provoke  more  or 
ieas  violent  v^mlting.  Dr.  TarnbuU,  on  tbe  contrary,  aays  that  he  has  very 
seldom  foaud  them  to  parge,  even  when  largely  administered,  and  that  not 
oofrequendy  a  slale  of  constipation  comea  on  during  their  employaient,  re- 
quiring  the  ose  of  aperient  medicine.  According  to  thia  author,  their  firat 
effect,  when  given  in  modeste  doaea,  ia  a  feeling  of  warmth  in  the  atomach, 
gradually  extending  itself  over  the  abdomen  and  lower  part  of  the  cbeai, 
and  ultimately  to  the  head  and  extremities.  If  the  medicine  is  continued, 
thia  feeling  of  warmth  is  followed  by  a  sensé  of  tingling,  similar  to  that 
produced  by  ihe  externat  use  of  the  medicine,  which  manifesta  itself  in  différ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  and  someiimes  over  the  whole  surface,  and  is  frequently 
aecompanied  by  perspiration  aod  some  feeling  of  oppression.  Occasionally 
also  diuresis  is  produced.  Â  still  further  continuance  of  tbe  medicine,  or  the 
nse  of  large  doaea  excites  naasea  and  voroitiog.  It  occasions  no  narcotic 
effecta. 

The  diseasM  in  which  veratria  has  been  employed  are  chiefly  goût, 
rheumatiam,  and  neuralgia.  Dr.  Tumbull  haa  found  it  useful  also  in  dropsy 
and  in  diaeaaea  of  the  heart,  particalarly  those  of  a  functional  character.  He 
thinks  he  haa  alao  seen  it  do  good  in  organic  diseases  of  thia  organ,  bat  chiefly 
by  acting  aa  a  diuretic  and  ihereby  removing  effusion  in  the  pericardium. 
Veratria  has  alao  been  employed  in  varions  nervous  affections,  aa  paralysis, 
hooping-coagh,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  disorders  dépendent  upon  spinal 
irritation.  For  internai  use  the  salts  of  veratria  are  preferred.  From  ooe- 
twelfth  to  oae-sixth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  and  re- 
peated  every  three  hours  till  the  effecta  of  the  medicine  are  experienœd. 
Dr.  TurnbuU  préféra  the  tartrate,  as  leaa  diapoaed  to  irritate  the  atomach. 
The  salphate  or  acétate,  however,  may  be  i»ed.    Âny  one  of  theae  salis 
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maj  be  readily  prepared  by  treatini;  ventria  witb  water  acidnlated  with  the 
acid  lo  perfect  iieutralization,  aud  tben  evaporating  to  dryness. 

But  veratria  is  much  «nore  employed  externally  than  by  the  stomach  ;  and 
is  applicable  in  ibis  way  to  a)l  the  complaints  already  menlioned.  It  may  be 
iiaed  eiiher  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  rubbed  up  wniî  lard  or  other  unctuous 
substance,  in  the  proportion  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  or  more  to  the 
ounce.  Of  the  ointment  thus  prepared,  Dr.  Tambull  directs  a  portion  of 
the  size  of  a  large  nut  to  be  rubbed  upon  the  skin  over  the  part  afiected, 
night  and  morning,  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  nntil  the  more  urgent 
symptoms  are  relieved.  The  veratria  may  be  used  jn  this  way  to  the 
araount  of  from  four  to  eight  grains  in  the  day.  Care  mnst  be  Iaken  that 
the  cuticle  is  sound  over  the  parts  lo  which  it  is  applied.  When  the  skin  is 
irritable,  smaller  quantities  than  those  above  mentioned  mnst  be  nsed. 

W. 

VINA  MEDICATA. 
Medicated  Wines. 

The  advantages  of  wine  as  a  pharmacentic  menstruum  are  that,  in  consé- 
quence of  the  alcohol  it  contains,  it  dissolves  substances  insoluble  in  water, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  resists  their  tendency  to  spontaneous  change  ;  while, 
at  the  same  lime,  it  is  less  stimulant  than  rectified  or  proof  spirit,  both  from 
ils  smaller  proportion  of  alcohol,  and  from  the  modifîed  state  in  which  this 
fluid  ezists  in  its  composition.  The  acid  which  it  nsnally  contains,  serves 
in  some  instances  to  increase  its  suivent  power.  '  But  most  wines,  particn- 
larly  the  light  varieties,  are  liable  to  undergo  décomposition  ;  and  even  the 
strongest  acquire  sucli  a  liability  from  the  principles  which  they  extract 
from  vegetable  substances;  sothat  medicated  wines,  though  they.leep  much 
better  than  infusions  or  décoctions,  are  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  tino- 
tares.  The  proportion  of  alcohol,  moreover,  is  not  constant  ;  and  the  pré- 
parations, therefore,  made  with  them,  are  of  uneqnal  strength.  From  thèse 
causes,  few  medicated  wines  are  at  présent  retsined.  In  the  choiceof  wine, 
the  purest  and  most  gênerons  shonld  be  setecled.  Sherry  as  direcled  by  the 
U.S.  and  British  Pharmacopœias,  Teneriffe,  or  MadeirA,  shonld  be  pre- 
ferred.  The  medicated  wines,  in  conséquence  of  their  liability  to  change, 
should  be  prepared  in  small  quantities,  without  beat,  and  should  be  kept  in 
well-stopped  boltles  in  a  cool  place.  W. 

VINUM    ALOËS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.     Wine  of  j9loea. 

"  Take  of  Aloes,  in  powder,^»  ounce;  Cardamom  [seeds]],  bruised,  Gin- 
ger,  bruised,  each,  a  drachm  ;  Wine  [Sherry]  a  pint.  Mac«rate  for  four- 
teen  days,  with  occasional  agitation,  and  fîlter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  Aloes,  in  powder,  two  ounce» }  Canella,  in  powder,  four 
drtuhms}  Sherry  Ylint  two  pinls  [Impérial  measure].  Macerate  for  four- 
teen  days,  occasionally  stirring,  and  filter."  Lond. 

"Take  of  Socotrine  or  East  Indian  Aloes  an  ounce  and  a  half;  Carda- 
mom Seeds,  ground,  Ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  of  each,  a  drachm  and  a 
half}  Sherry  two  pint».  Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  linen  or 
calico."  Ed. 

The  Dublin  Collège  takes  four  ounce»  of  Socotrine  aloes  and  an  otmce 
of  canella,  powders  them  separately,  mixes  them,  and  macérâtes  for  four- 
teen  days  in  a  menstruum,  consisling  of  three  pint»  of  Sherry  wine  and  a 
pint  of  proof  spirit 
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Th«  wine  of  aloea  is  a  warm  stomachic  purgative,  nvefnl  in  constipatran 
dépendent  on  a  want  of  due  iiritability  of  the  aïimentary  canal,  and  in  com- 
plaints  connected  with  this  atate  of  the  boweU.  I(*ha8  long  been  used  in 
ehloroais,  amenorrhœa,  dyapepsia,  goût,  paralysia,  &e.  It  is  aaid  lo  leave 
behind  it  a  more  lax  condition  of  the  boWels  ihan  mo»t  other  cathartica.  The 
dose  as  a  stomachic  ia  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  as  a  purgative  from  half  a 
floidoance  to  two  fluidounces.  W. 

VINUM  COLCHICI  RADICIS.  U.  S.  Vinum  Colchicl  Lond^ 
Ed.     Wine  of  Cokhicum  Root. 

••  Take  of  Colchrcam  Root,  well  bruised,  a  pound  ;  Wine  [[Sherry3  ttpo 
finit.  Macerate  for  foarteen  daya,  with  occasional  agitation;  tlien  expreas 
'  strongly,  and  filter  tbrough  paper. 

*■  Wine  of  Colchicum  Root  may  also  be  prepared  by  macerating  as  above, 
then  transferring  to  an  apparatus  for  displacement,  and,  afler  the  liquor  has 
ceased  to  pass,  pouring  so  much  Wine  upon  the  residue  that  the  filtered 
liquor  obtained  may  raeasure  two  pintt."  U.  S. 

"  Take  of  dried  Meadow-saffron  Gormus  [bulb],  sliced,  eight  otmcu; 
Sherry  Wine  two  jrints  QImperial  measure3.  Macerate  for  fourteen  daya, 
■■d  filter."  Lond. 

The  Edinbursh  Collège  directs  the  same  quantitiea  of  materials  aa  tbe 
Loodon,  and  orders  digestion  for  seven  days,  etraining,  strong  expression, 
aad  filtering. 

Tbis  is  intended  to  be  a  saturaled  vinous  tincture  of  colchicam.  The 
dried  bulb  is  necessarily  employed  in  this  country,  as  the  fresh  is  not  kept 
in  the  shops.  As  the  colchicum  imported  into  the  United  Statea  ia  of  vari- 
able atrength,  the  only  method  by  which  an  active  préparation  can  be 
ensured,  ia  to  employ  a  large  quantity  of  the  bulb  in  proportion  to  that  of  tbe 
neiMtruanfl  Jf  the  former  should  happen  to  be  in  excess,  no  other  iiiiary 
cottld  resuit  than  a  slight  pecuniary  loss;  while  a  deficiency  in  the  strength 
of  the  préparation  would  frequently  be  of  serious  détriment  in  urgent  oases 
of  disease.  We  bave  never  been  diaappointed  in  obtaining  the  effects  of 
colçbicum  from  the  wine  which  we  knew  to  hâve  been  prepared  according 
to  tné  direction  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia  ;  while  that  which  haa  been  made 
with  a  smailer  qd^ntity  of  the  bulb  has  often  failed  in  oiir  hands.  The  dose 
is  from  ten  mininîp  to  a  fluidrachm,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
or  more  frequently  in  severe  cases,  till  its  effects  are  experienced.  In  gont 
it  is  frequently  given  in  connexion  with  magnesia  and  its  sulphate  ;  and  ia 
neuralgic  cases  we  bave  found  much  advantage  from  combining  it  with  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  raorphia,  especially  when  we  bave  desired  to  give  it 
a  direction  ralher  to  the  skin  than  the  bowels.  It  has  been  employed  ex- 
temally  with  asserted  advantage  in  rheumatism.  In  over-doses  it  is  capable 
of  producing  fatal  effects.  Death  is  said  to  hâve  occurred  in  one  instance 
from  two  drachms  of  the  wine  ;  but  much  more  would  probably  in  gênerai 
be  requisite  to  prodnce  this  result.  W. 

VINUM  COLCHICI  SEMINIS.  U.  S.  Wine  qf  Colchicum 
Seed. 

"  Take  bf  Cokhicum  Seed,  bmised,  /ot<r  ounce*  ;  Wine  QSherry3  two 
pinte.  Macerate  for  fourteen  daya,  with  occaaioiial  agitation  ;  then  expreas, 
and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

As  the  aeeds  of  colchicum  are  lésa  liable  to  injury  than  the  bulb,  and 
are,  therefore,  of  more  aniform  strength,  there  is  not  the  samé  neeeasity 
for  preparing  a  satnrated  tincture.  As  directed,  however,  in  the  old  Pbar- 
macopoeia,  this  wine  was  too  feeble  ;  and,  in  the  last  édition,  the  proportion 
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•f  the  seeds  hu  veiy  propeily  been  doubled.  I(  ao«r  eorreaponds  in 
streogth  with  the  tincture  of  colchicum  seeds.  (See  Tlnetura  Colchid 
SemmU.')  Dr.  WilliaAs,  who  introduced  the  seeds  into  use,  r£coiomend« 
that  they  shoald  not  be  braised,  as  tbeir  virtues  réside  in  their  outer  coat; 
bat  thia  caution  ia  superfloous.  The  dose  of  thii  wine  is  one  oï  two  floi- 
drachme.     Two  flaidounees  hâve  proved  fatal.  W. 

VINUM  ERGOT  JE.  U.S.     Wine  qf  Ergot. 

"  Take  of  Ergot,  bruised,  two  ounces;  Wine  [^Sherry]  a  pint.  Maoe- 
rate  for  fbnrteen  days,  with  occasional  agitation  ;  then  express,  and  filter 
through  papcr."  U.S.  .         • 

The  dose  of  this  wine  is  for  a  woman  in  labour  two  or  three  fluidrachms  ; 
for  other  parposes,  one  or  two  fluidrachms,  lo  be  repeated  several  tinies  a 
day,  and  gradually  increased  if  necessary.  W. 

VINUM  GENTIANiE.  Ed.     Wine  of  Gentian. 

"Take  of  Gentian,  in  coarse  powder,  hay  an  ounec}  Yellow  Bark,  in 
coarse  powder,  one  ounce;  Bitter-orange  Peel,  dried  and  sliced,  tioo  draehmtf 
Caoella,  in  coarse  powder,  one  drachm;  Proof  B^mifourfluidouncei  and  a 
helfi  Sberry  one  pint  and  sixteenftuidouneeB  ([Impérial  measure^.  Digest 
(he  Foot  and  barks  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  Spirit  ;  add  the  Wine,  and 
digest  for  seven  days  more;  strain  and  express  the  residuum  strongly,  and 
filter  the  liqnors."  Ed. 

This  is  a  stomachic  bitter,  sometimea  employed  to  promote  appetite  and 
invigorate  digestion.    The  dose  is  from  four  to  eight  fluidrachms.        W. 

VINUM  IPECACUANH^.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Wine  qf 
Jpecacuanha. 

"  Take  of  Ipecacuanha,  bmised,  two  otmet»;  Wine  [Sherry]  tvoo  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  occasional  agitation;  then  express,  and 
filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  two,  ounces  and  a  half  of  the  bruised  root, 
and  two  pints  (Impérial  measure)  of  Sherry  wine;  the  Dublin^  two 
otmces  of  the  bruised  root,  and  two  pints  of  Sherry  wine  ;  both  maceiata 
for  two  weeks.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  employs  the  same  proportion  as 
the  London,  and  digests  for  a  week. 

The  préparations  of  Uie  différent  Pharmacopceias  are  virtually  of  the  same 
strength.  Wine  of  ipecacuanha  possesses  ail  the  médical  properlies  of  the 
root,  and  may  be  used  as  a  sobstitute  when  it  is  désirable  to  administer  the 
medicine  in  a  liquid  form.  As  it  is  milder,  wilhout  being  less  efficacious  than 
antimonial  w.ine,  it  is  in  some  instances  préférable  as  an  eroetic  in  infantile 
cases,  especially  when  the  antimonial,  as  not  unfrequendy  happens,  is  dis- 
posed  to  produce  griping  and  irritation  of  the  bowels.  Under  the  same  cir». 
cumsiances,  it  may  be  used  as  an  expectorant  and  diaffaoretic;  and  the  efiects 
of  the  Dover's  powder  may  be  obtained  by  combining  it  with  laudanum  or 
other  liquid  préparation  of  opium.  The  dose  as  an  emetic  for  an  adult  is  a 
fluidounce  ;  as  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic,  from  ten  to  thiriy  minims.  L 
fluidrachm  may  be  given  as  an  emetic  to  a  child  one  or  two  years  old,  and 
repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  opérâtes.  W. 

VINUM  OPII.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  Wine  of  Opium.  Syden- 
hani's  Laudanum. 

"  Take  of  Opium,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  Cinnamon,  bruised,  Cloves, 
bruised,  each,  a  (trachm;  Wine  [Sherry]  a  pint.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  with  occasional  agitation;  then  express,  and  filter  through  paper." 
U.S. 
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The  London  Cottege  lakes  iu)o  ounees  and  a  half  oT  parified  extnct  of 
opium,  Iwo  drachmt  and  a  half  of  bruised  cinnamon,  the  tome  quantity 
of  bruised  ctoves,  and  two  pints  [Impérial  measur#]  of  Sherry  wine;  and 
macérâtes  for  foarteen  days.  The  Edinburgh  Collège,  to  the  same  quantity 
of  cinnamon  and  clovea,  adds  three  ottneet  of  opiam,  and  two  pinla  [Impérial 
measure^  of  Sherry  wine,  and  digests  for  a  week.  The  Dublin  Collège  takes 
an  ounce  of  Turkey  opium,  a  drachm  of  cinnamon,  a  dracJan  of  cloves,  and 
apint  of  Sherry  wine,  and  macérâtes  for  eight  days. 

The  wine  made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  is 
a  stronger  preparatipn  than  that  of  the  British  Collèges,  being  a  saturated 
vinoua  tincture  of  opium.  It  contains  about  the  same  proportions  of  the 
ingrédients  as  the  laudanum  of  Sydenham,  from  which  it  diâers  only  in 
wanting  a  drachm  of  saflTron.  The  spices  which  it  contams  are  thoaght  to 
adapt  it  to  certain  states  of  the  stomach  or  System,  in  which  the  simple  tinc- 
tare  of  opium  is  found  to  produce  unpieasant  efTects  ;  but  the  same  end  may 
be  obtained  by  an  extemporaneous  addition  of  some  aromatie  oil  to  tbe 
latter.  Mr.  Ware  recommends  it  as  a  local  application  to  the  eye,  in  the 
latter  stages  of  ophthalmia,  when  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  still  remain 
tnrgid  with  blood.  Two  or  three  drops  are  introduced  into  the  eye  every 
morning  till  the  redness  disappears.  The  dose  of  the  wine  of  opium  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  tincture.  W. 

VINUM  RHEI.  U.  S.,  Ed.     Wint  of  Rhubarb. 

"  Take  of  Rhubarb,  bruised,  Ivoo  ounce»}  Ganella,  bruised,  a  drachm; 
Diluted  Alcohol  Iwo  fiuidounces  ;  Wine  [Sherry]  a  pint.  Maceraie  for 
fourteen  days,  with  occasional  agitation;  ihen  express,  and  filter  througb 
paper."  U.  S. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  takes  Jive  ounees  of  rhubarb,  in  coarse  powder, 
two  drachm»  of  canella,  in  coarse  powder,  ^ve  fiuidounces  of  proof  spirit, 
and  one  pint  fifleen  fkiidounce»  [Impérial  measure]  of  Sherry  wine,  and 
digests  for  seven  days. 

This  is  a  warm  cordial  laxative,  applicable  to  debilitated  conditions  of  tbe 
System  or  alimentary  canal  requiring  évacuation  of  the  bowels.  The  dose 
is  from  one  to  four  fluidrachms  or  more,  according  to  the  amoont  of  eflect 
required,  and  the  condition  of  tbe  patient.  W. 

VINUM  TABACI.  V.  S.,  Ed.     Wint  of  Tobacco. 

"Take  of  Tobacco,  eut  in  pièces,  an  ounce;  Wine  [Sherry]  a  fini. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  occasional  agitation  ;  then  express,  and  fiiter 
through  paper."  O.  S. 

The  Edinburgh  Collège  tnkes  three  ounce»  and  a  halfof  tobacco  and  tmo 
pint»  (Impérial  raeasure)  of  Sherry  wine,  and  digests  for  seven  days. 

Tbe  dose  of  the  wine  of  tobacco,  as  a  diuretic,  is  from  ten  to  thirty  miniois. 
It  is  very  seldom  used.  W. 

VINUM  VERATRI  ALBI.  U.S.  Vinum  Vbratri.  Lond. 
Wine  of  fVhite  Hellébore. 

"  Take  of  White  Hellébore  [root],  bruised, /o«r  ottnce»}  Wine  [Sherry] 
apint.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  occasional  agitation;  then  express, 
and  filter  through  paper."  U.  S. 

The  London  Collège  takes  eight  ounce»  of  the  sliced  root,  and  twopinl' 
(Impérial  measnre)  of  Sherry  wine,  and  macérâtes  fur  fourteen  days. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  wine  of  white  hellébore,  in  conséquence  of 
the  veratria  which  it  contains,  would  act  in  the  same  manner  with  colchicom 
in  the  cure  of  goût  and  rheumatisro;  but  it  is  uncertain  and  occaaiooally 
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TMloBt  in  ils  «p«rati(m,  mi  ii  very  liule  imed.  The  dose  ifl  ten  minims  two 
or  tbree  tiines  a  day,  to  be  gradnally  increased  till  the  peenliar  efTecte  of  the 
medicine  are  experien«ed.  W. 


ZINCUM. 

Préparations  of  Zinc. 

ZINCI  ACETAS.  U.  S.    acétate  ofZine. 

*'  Take  of  Acétate  of  Lead  a  poundj  Zinc,  granulated,  râne  tnmee»;  Dis- 
tilled  Water  three  pints.  Dissolve  the  Acétate  of  Lead  in  the  Water  and 
filter.  Add  the  Zinc  to  the  solution,  and  agitate  them  occasionally  together, 
in  a  stopped  botde,  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  until  the  liquid  yields  no  pre- 
cipitate  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Filter  the  liquor,  evaporate 
it  with  a  moderate  heat  to  one-finh,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Pour  off 
tiie  liquid,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper.  Should  the  crystals  be 
ooloured,  dissolve  them  in  Distilled  Water,  and,  having  heated  the  solution, 
drop  into  it,  while  hot,  a  filtered  sdution  of  Ghlorinated  Lime  until  it  cesses 
to  let  fall  sesquioxide  of  iron  ;  then  filter  the  liquor,  acidulate  it  with  a  few 
drops  of  Acetic  Acid,  evaporate,  and  crystallize."  U.  S. 

In  this  process  the  lead  of  the  acétate  of  lead  is  wholly  preeipitated  by  the 
zinc,  which  forms  with  the  acetic  aeid  the  acétate  of  zinc  in  solution.  In 
order  to  be  sure  that  the  solution  is  entirely  free  from  lead,  it  is  tested  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  which  will  produce  a  yellow  precipitate  in  case  any  of 
the  lead  remain  inprecipitated.  The  crystals  of  aoetaie  of  zinc,  as  iîrst 
obtained,  are  apt  to  be  coloured  from  the  présence  of  iron.  In  this  case  they 
are  directed  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  treated  with  a  solution  of 
chlorinated  lime.  The  chlorine  of  this  compound,  by  decomposing  water, 
furnishes  oxygen  which  sesquioxidizes  the  iron  and  thus  renders  it  insoluble. 
During  the  heating,  a  small  portion  of  acetic  acid  is  generally  lost,  and  henoe 
the  necessity  of  acidulating  with  a  few  drops  of  this  acid  before  crystallizing. 
After  the  evaporation  of  the  fîrst  solution  to  one-fifth,  it  should  be  acidulated 
if  found  déficient  in  acid.  This  process  is  better  than  the  eue  by  double 
décomposition  between  sulphate  of  zinc  and  acétate  of  lead,  formerly  adopted 
in  our  Pharraacopœia;  as  the  product  is  purer,  the  materials  cheaper,  and 
the  manipulation  easier.  (8ee  the  paper  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Smith  on  this 
acétate,  contained  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Amer.  Joum.  qf  Pharmacj/.) 

Properlîe»,  fyc.  Acétate  of  zinc,  when  carefully  crystallized,  is  in  colour- 
less,  transparent  hexagonal  plates  which  effloresce  in  a  dry  air.  As  found 
in  the  shops  it  is  in  opaque,  white.  micaceous  scales.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  moderately  soluble  in  rectifîed  spirit,  and  has  an  astringent,  metallic, 
very  disagreeable  taste.  The  solution  yields  a  while  precipitate  with  ferro- 
cyanuret  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  ammonia  from  the  pure  sait,  is  entirely  redissolved  by  an 
excess  of  the  précipitant  ;  but  if  oxidized  iron  be  présent,  it  will  be  left  un- 
dissolved.  Acétate  of  zinc  is  decomposed  by  the  minerai  acids,  with  the 
escape  of  acetous  vapeurs.  By  destructive  distillation,  it  yields  a  considéra- 
ble quantity  of  acétone.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid  51,  one  of  pro- 
toxide  of  zinc  40-3,  and  seven  of  water  63=  154*3. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.    Acétate  of  zinc  is  used  as  an  exteraal 
remedy  only,  for  the  most  part  as  an  astringent  collyrium  in  ophthalmia,  aod 
injection  in  gonorrhœa,  after  the  acute  stage  in  thèse  affections  has  passed.  • 
It  is  officinal,  in  the  crystallized  state,  only  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopœia. . 
103 
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The  Doblin  Collège  ordera  a  tînotnra  of  h  ;  bot  thn  ii  not  aa  eligible  pré- 
paration. It  18  certainly  proper  to  hâve  ihe  sait  officinal  in  ihe  eolid  form; 
as  wben  in  that  state  it  may  bis  prescribed  in  any  deflired  proportion  in  soUi- 
tion,  according  to  the  nature  of  tbe  caae  in  which  it  ia  to  be  osed.  The 
itreogth  or  the  solution,  usually  eoiployed,  ia  one  or  two  gr^os  to  a  flaid- 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  B. 

ZINCI  ACETATIS  TINCTURA.  Dub.  Tinciure  cf  Acttatt 
of  Zinc. 

'*  Take  of  Sulphale  of  Zinc,  Acétate  of  Potassa,  each,  ont  part.  Rnb  tfaem 
together,  and  add  of  Reciified  Spirit  êixtem  parts.  Macerate  for  a  week, 
with  occasional  agitation,  and  filter  Uirough  paper."  Dub. 

In  tins  process,  the  acétate  of  potassa  first  dissolves  in  the  rectified  spirit, 
and  then  reacts  upon  the  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  and,  in  conséquence  of  a  double 
décomposition,  sulphate  of  potassa  and  acétate  of  zinc  are  formed.  Of  thèse 
salts,  the  latter  only  ia  soluble  in  the  spirit,  whiie  the  former  remains  undis- 
solved,  and  is  removed  by  filiration.  As  the  acétate  of  potassa  is  used  in 
excess,  this  préparation  may  be  viewed  as  a  spirituous  solution  of  botfa  the 
acétate  of  potassa  and  acétate  of  zinc.  The  rectiâed  spirit  ordered  is  baidly 
sufiScient  to  dissolve  ail  the  acétate  of  zinc  formed. 

Propertie»,  ^e.  This  ttncture  is  transparent  and  colourless,  and,  when 
evaporaled  nearly  to  dryness,  affbrds  crystals  of  acétate  of  zinc,  recognizable 
by  their  shape  and  micaceous  appearance.  (See  Zinà  Jlcetat.)  It  is  em- 
pioyed  as  an  astringent  coUyrium  and  injection,  but  requires  to  be  diluled 
with  water.  B. 

ZINCI  CARBONAS  PR^PARATUS.  U.  S.  Calamixa  Pbjk- 
rASATA.  Lond.,  Ed.  Zinci  Carbonas  Ihpttrum  Prafaratxjm. 
Dxtb.    Prepared  Carbonate  of  Zinc.     Prepared  Calamine. 

"  Take  of  Carbonate  of  Zinc  a  convenient  qtumtity.  Heat  it  to  redness, 
and  afterwards  pulverize  it  ;  then  reduce  it  to  a  very  mie  powder  in  the  man- 
ner  directed  for  Prepared  Chalk."  U.  S. 

The  London  and  Dublin  Collèges  prépare  calamine  by  processes  agreeiog 
with  the  above.  The  Edinburgh  Collège  places  the  prepared  substance  in 
the  list  of  the  Materia  M edica  with  this  explanatory  note — "  levigated  impure 
carbonate  of  zinc." 

The  nature,  properties,  and  composition  of  the  native  carbonate  of  zinc 
hâve  been  ezplained  under  another  liead.  (See  Zinct  Carbonas.)  The  object 
of  this  process  is  to  bring  it  to  (he  state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  It  is  fîrst 
calcined,  to  render  it  more  readily  pulverizable,  and  then  levigated  and  elu- 
triated.  During  the  calcination,  water  and  more  or  less  carbonic  acid  are 
driven  off;  so  that  little  else  remains  than  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  earthy 
Impnrities  originally  ezisting  in  the  minerai.  For  the  nature  of  thèse  im- 
purities,  see  page  748.  Considering  the  objection  to  this  préparation  on 
accoant  of  impority,  which  is  very  variable  in  amount,  it  wonld,  perhaps,  be 
an  improvement  to  discard  the  native  carbonate  altogether,  and  to  use  in  its 
stead  a  pure  artificial  carbonate,  obtained  by  double  décomposition  between 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Properties,  ^c.  Prepared  carbonate  of  zinc  is  in  the  form  of  a  pinkish 
or  flesh-coloured  powder,  of  an  earthy  appearance.  Sometimes  it  is  made 
up  into  small  masses.  When  pure  it  dissolves  in  the  minerai  acids  with 
effervescence.  It  is  used  only  as  an  external  application,  being  employed 
as  a  mild  astringent  and  exsiccant  in  excoriations  and  superficial  ulcérations. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  dusted  on  the  part,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  its  being 
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vny  finely  levimted.    It  is  often  employed  in  tbe  form  of  cente.    By  an 
orenight,  the  London  Collège  hâs  directed  the  calamine,  and  not  ihe  pre' 
pared  calamine  to  make  the  cerate.  (See  Ceratum  Zinci  Carbonatis.) 
Off.Prep.  Ceratum  Zinci  Carbonatis,  V.  S.,  Ed.,  Dub.  B. 

ZINCI  CHLORIDUM.  KSI    Chloride  of  Zinc.    Butter  of  Zinc. 

"  Take  of  Zinc,  in  «mail  pièces,  tvoo  ounces  and  a  halfs  Nitric  Acid, 
Prepared  Chalk,  each,  a  drachme  Muriatic  Acid  a  sujîcient  qtumtity.  To 
the  Zinc,  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  add  gradually  eufficient  Muriatic 
Acid  to  dissolve  it  ;  then  strain,  add  the  Nitric  Acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Dissolve  the  drymass  in  Water,  add  the  Chalk,  and  having  allowed  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  for  twenty-four,  hours,  filter,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness." 
U.S. 

This  process  is  that  of  the  Fench  Codex  slightly  modified.  A  chloride 
of  zinc  is  first  formed  in  solution  by  dissolving  zinc  in  muriatic  acid.  Tbe 
nitric  acid  added  has  the  eiTect  to  sesqaioxidize  and  render  insoluble  any  irou 
which  may  hâve  existed  as  an  irapiirity  in  the  zinc  employed.  By  evaporating 
to  dryness  and  redissolving  in  water,  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  left.  Lasdy, 
in  order  to  remove  any  excess  of  acid,  a  small  portion  of  cbalk  is  added  ;  and 
the  mixture,  after  standing,  is  filtered  to  remove  the  excess  of  cbalk,  and  then 
evaporated  to  dryness. 

M.  Righini  prépares  this  chloride  by  dquble  décomposition  between 
solutions  of  chloride  of  barium  and  sulphate  of  zinc.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is 
precipitated,  and  chloride  of  zinc  remains  in  solution,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained  in  white  flaky  crystals  by  due  evaporation.  {,3m.  Joum.  of  Pharm., 
ziv.  350,  from  the  Joum.  de  Chim.  Méd.) 

Properties,  ^c.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  a  whitish,  semitransparent,  deliques- 
cent  substance,  having  the  softness  of  wajt.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  elher.  When  exposed  to  beat  it  first  melt^  and  then  sublimes. 
When  pure  it  gives  white  précipitâtes  wilh  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  and 
hydrosulphale  of  ammonia.  A  blue  precipitate  with  the  former  test  would 
indicate  iron,  a  black  one  with  the  latler,  lead.  It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  zinc 
32-3,  and  one  of  chlorine  35'42=67-72. 

Médical  Properties  and  Uses.  This  chloride  was  introducedinto  medicine 
byPapenguth,  and  subsequently  recommended  by  Prof.  Hancke,  of  Breslau, 
and  Dr.  Canquoin,  of  Paris.  Internally  it  has  been  given,  as  an  alterative 
and  antispasmodic,  in  scrofula,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and,  combined  with  hydro- 
eyanic  acid,  in  facial  neuralgia.  Its  chief  employment,  however,  has  been 
externally  as  an  escharotic,  applied  to  scirrhous  and  cancerons  affections,  and 
to  uleers  of  an  anomalons  and  intr.)ctable  character.  When  thus  used  it  acts 
not  merely  by  destroying  the  diseased  structure,  bnt  by  exciting  a  new  and 
healtbier  action  in  the  surronnding  parts.  As  a  caustic  it  has  the  advantage 
of  not  giving  rise  to  constitutional  disorder  from  absorption,  an  effect  which 
is  sometimes  produced  by  the  arsenical  préparations. 

Dr.  Canquoin  prépares  the  chloride  of  zinc  as  an  escharotic,  by  thoropghly 
and  quickly  mixing  it  with  wheat  flour  and  water  into  a  pasie  of  four  différ- 
ent strengths,  containing  severally  an  ounce  of  the  chloride  incorporated  with 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  ounces  of  flour;  fifteen  drops  of  water  being  added 
for  every  ounce  of  flour,  or  sufficient  to  form  the  paste.  It  is  applied  in  cakes 
of  from  a  twelfth  to  a  third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  produces  an  eschar 
more  or  less  deep  (from  a  line  to  an  inch  and  a  half),  accordin;;  to  the  thick- 
mn  of  the  paste,  the  length  of  the  application,  and  the  nature  of  the  partacted 
on.  The  strongest  paste  is  applied  to  lardaceous  and  fibro-cartilaginous 
•tmctnres  ;  the  second  to  carcinomatoas  (amours,  and  very  painful  cancera 
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«hich  bave  not  mach  thickoeas,  and  Ût*  (hird  to  caoeerona  affiaetioM  ia  pcf 
aona  who  hâve  a  dread  of  violent  pain.  Theae  preparatioBa,  applied  to  the 
akin  denuded  of  ils  ncuticle  by  meana  of  a  bliater,  exette  in  a  few  nuaatea  a 
aenaation  of  beat,  and  afterwards  violent  burning  pain.  The  esobar,  whkh 
ia  wbite,  very  hard,  and  thick,  fsUs  oS,  by  ttie  aid  of  an  emoUient  poultice, 
between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  day.  To  destroy  thick  canceroas  tumonn, 
kaving  an  uneven  surface,  and  situated  in  fleahy  parts,  Dr.  Canquoin  uses  a 
eaustic  forroed  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  zinc,  half  a  part  of  chloride  of  anti- 
mony,  and  two  and  a  half  of  flour,  made  up  with  water  into  a  paste.  In  ail 
cases,  the  eaustic  ia  to  be  reapplied,  afWr  the  falling  off  of  the  eschar,  until 
the  whole  morbid  structure  is  destroyed.  Instead  of  floar,  Dr.  Alex.  Ure, 
of  Glasgow,  mizes  the  chloride  with  pure  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime  in  im- 
palpable powder.  He  states  that  it  bas  tbe  advantages  of  furnishing  a  poroos 
médium  from  which  the  escharotic  gradually  exudes  into  the  morbid  structure, 
and  of  forming  afterwards,  by  acquiring  a  firmer  consistence,  an  impervibos 
case  for  the  eschar.  Mr.  Calloway,  of  Guy'a  Hospital,  bas  employed  the 
chloride  of  zinc  with  considérable  success  in  the  treatment  of  nsevi  materai. 
He  rubs  it  at  intervais  on  the  part  nntil  the  skin  becomes  slightly  discoloured. 
Mr.  Guthrie  bas  used  it  with  success  for  penetrating  the  hard  case  of  new 
bone  which  forms  ovef  a  seqnestrum,  in  order  to  expose  the  latter,  so  as  lo 
permit  of  ita  convenient  extraction.  M.  Gaudriot  recommends  it  in  gonorrhœa 
in  both  sexes,  as  having  remarkable  remédiai  powers.  For  men  he  uses  an 
injection  composed  of  from  24  to  36  drops  of  the  liquid  chloride,  mixed  with 
four  fiuidounces  of  water.  A  small  quantity  only  is  injected  about  an  inch 
down  the  urethra  two  or  three  times  a  day.  For  women  he  employs  a 
vaginal  suppository,  formed  of  five  drops  of  the  liquid  chloride,  half  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  morphia,  and  three  drachms  of  a  paste  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
starch,  two  of  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  one  of  sugar.  The  suppository 
ia  introduced  every  day,  or  every  second  day.  By  the  liquid  chloride  is 
probably  raeant  a  neutral  solution  of  zinc  in  ordinary  muriatic  acid. 

For  internai  exhibition,  tbe  most  convenient  form  is  solution  in  the  spirit 
of  sulphuric  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  chloride  to  three 
flnidouncea  of  the  menstruum.  Of  this  from  four  to  eight  drops  may  be  given 
twice  a  day.  B. 

ZINCI  OXIDUM.  U.  &,  Ed.  Zinci  Oxtdum.  Lond.,  Duh. 
Oxide  cf  Zine. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  a  poundf  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  nx  mmm 
cmd  a  half;  DiattUed  Water  tkrtt  galions.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  Zine 
and  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  aeparately,  in  twelve  pints  of  the  Distilled 
Water,  atrain  the  solutions,  and  mix  them.  Wash  the  precipitate  frequendy 
with  water,  and  expose  it  to  a  strong  beat  so  as  to  drive  off  the  carbonie 
acid."  U.  S. 

The  London  process  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  above,  whieh  waa 
adopted  from  the  London  Pharmacopœia. 

"  Take  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc  twdve  ottnce*  ;  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  nx 
ovtncet.    Dissolve  each  in  ttoo  pinU  [Impérial  measure]  of  Water  ;  mix  tbe 
solutions  ;  colleet  tbe  pr«cipitate  on  a  filter  of  linen  or  calico  ;  wash  it  tbo- 
ronghly  ;  squeeze  and  dry  il,  and  expose  it  for  two  houre  to  a  red  heaU'   . 
Ed. 

"  Take  of  Zinc,  broken  into  pièces,  any  quantUy.  Throw  it  at  inlervais 
into  a  aufficiently  deep  cmcible  heated  to  redneas,  and  placed  with  ita  nioatk 
ioclined  towards  the  month  of  the  fumace.  After  the  injection  of  each  pieM 
of  Zinc,  covei  the  cnKÏble  with  another  inrerted  over  it,  but  lowely,  so  that 
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<he  ahr  may  not  b«  «zoluded.    PreMrre  the  light  and  veiy  whtle  rablimed 
powder  for  use."  Dub. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  now  obtained  in  the  U.  S.,  London,  and  Edmtmrgh 
PbarmacopoBiae  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  by  ona  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  ihen  igniiing  the  carbonate  of  zinc  thus  formed 
to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid.  During  the  précipitation»  balf  an  équivalent 
of  carbonic  acid  ie  given  off  with  effervescence  froœ  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, which,  il  will  be  recoUected,  is  a  seaqaicarbonate.  The  old  formula 
directed  the  précipitation  of  the  sulphate  by  ammonia,  and  it  was  snpposed 
that  the  precipitate  was  the  oxide  of  zinc  ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is 
not  a  pure  oxide,  biit  the  oxide  mixed  with  the  subsulphate  of  zinc.  The 
LondoD  Collège  first  abandoned  this  process  for  the  one  above  explained, 
and  its  example  has  been  foUowed  by  the  révisera  of  the  U.S.  and  Edin* 
burgh  Pharmacoposias.  Notwithstanding  this  teslimony  against  the  use  of 
ammonia  to  obtam  the  oxide  from  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  M.  Soubeiran  speaks 
of  it  as  an  advantageous  précipitant,  without  mentioning  its  liability  to  throw 
down  a  subsulphate.  Ammonia  is  not  liable  to  objection  as  a  précipitant 
of  the  oxide  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc,  according  to  the  pro- 
cess of  M.  Defferre;  for  by  this  process  no  risk  would  be  incurred  of 
throwing  down  a  subsalt.  The  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
the  process  given  in  the  preceding  article.  ^See  Journ.  de  Pharm.,  Se 
Sér.,  V.  70.)  In  the  process  of  the  Dublin  Collège  the  oxide  is  obtained  by 
baming  the  métal.  Zinc  melts  at  773°,  and  immediately  becomes  covered 
with  a  film  of  gray  oxide.  When  the  température  reaches  nearly  to  redness 
it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  an  intense' white  light,  generating  the  oxide  in 
the  form  of  very  light  and  white  flocculi,  resembling  carded  wool,  which 
quickly  fill  the  crucible,  and  are  in  part  driven  into  the  atmosphère  by  thecurrent 
of  air.  It  is  to  prevent  loss  from  the  latter  circumstance,  that  the  crucible  is 
inclined  towards  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  a  position  which  prevents  the 
axis  of  the  crucible  from  coinciding  with  the  direction  of  the  dranght.  The 
zinc  is  directed  to  be  thrown  into  the  crucible  in  successive  pièces  ;  but  a 
better  and  more  expéditions  method  is  to  put  the  whole  of  the  zinc,  intended 
to  be  converted  into  oxide,  into  a  crucible  large  enough  to  be  only  two-thirds 
fiUed  by  it.  Heat  being  appiied,  the  zinc  soon  melts,  and  afterwards  calches 
fire,  and  the  oxide,  as  it  is  formed,  is  removed  by  means  of  an  iron  ladle 
with  a  long  bandle,  until  the  whole  of  the  métal  is  consumed. 

Propertxe»,  SfC.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  an  inodorous,  tasteless,  white  powder, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  in  potassa, 
soda,  and  ammonia,  but  not  in  their  carbonates.  When  heated  moderately 
it  becomes  yellow  ;  but  upon  cooling  it  regains  its  white  colonr,  uniess  iron 
is  présent,  when  the  yellow  tint  remains.  At  a  low  white  heat  it  fuses,  and 
at  a  fiill  white  one  sublimes.  When  prepared  by  combustion,  it  was  formerly 
called  pompholix,  nihil  album,  lana  philosophica,  and  flawera  of  zinc. 
This  oxide  is  ofien  impure.  Much  of  that  sold  in  the  shops  effervesces  with 
acids,  owing  to  the  présence  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  or  of  the  carbonate  used  to 
precipitate  it.  Its  neutral  solution  in  acids  should  give  a  white  precipitate 
with  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate with  the  former  test  is  bluish-white,  iron  is  indinated,  if  black  with 
the  latter,  lead  is  shown.  When  obtained  by  means  of  canstic  ammonia, 
it  will  contain  the  subsulphate,  the  acid  of  which  may  be  detected  by  dis- 
■olving  the  oxide  in  nilric  acid,  and  precipitating  by  nitrate  of  barj-ta.  If 
the  oxide  contain  white  lead  or  chalk,  it  will  not  be  entirely  soluble  in  dilute 
solphurie  acid,  but  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead  or  of  lime  will  be  left 
behind.    If  iron  be  présent,  brownish-red  flocks  of  sesquioxide  are  left  undia- 
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•olved,  when  tfae  mnriatie  Bolatioa  of  tke  OKide  of  zioe  is  trMted  «hh  an 
exc«88  of  atamonia.  Ozide  of  zinc  consisu  of  one  eq.  of  zinc  82*3,  and 
one  of  oxyeen  8=>40-8. 

Médical  Fropertie*  and  Use».  Ozide  of  sine  is  tonio  and  aatispasmodic. 
It  bas  been  given  in  cborea,  epilepsy,  booping-cough,  apàam  of  the  itomaeh 
dépendent  on  dyapepsia,  and  otber  similar  affections.  Ezteraally  it  is  cm- 
ployed  as  an  exsicoant  lo  exooriated  surfaces,  sometimes  by  spriniding  iton 
tiie  affected  part,  but  generally  in  tbe  form  of  oiniment.  (Sce  Vnguentum 
Zinà  Oxidi.)  The  dose  is  from  two  to  eight  grains  or  more,  several  times 
a  day,  given  m  the  form  of  pill. 

Oj:  Prep.  Ungoentum  Zinci  Oxidi,  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.,  Dub.  B. 

ZINCI  SULPHAS.  U.  S.,  Lond.,  Ed.  Dub.  Sulphate  of  Zinc. 
White  Vitriol. 

'*  Take  of  Zinc,  in  small  pieces,ybur  ouncei  ;  Sulphuric  Acid  tix  ouncet; 
Dislilled  Waler /our  pint».  To  the  Zinc  and  Water,  previously  introduced 
into  a  glass  vessel,  add  by  degrees  the  Sulphuric  Acid,  and,  when  the  effer- 
vescence shall  hâve  ceased,  fitter  the  solution  through  paper  ;  then  boil  it 
down  till  a  pellicle  begins  to  form,  and  set  it  aside  to  cryst^ize."  U.  S. 

**  Take  oi  Zinc,  in  small  pièces, ^e  ounct»}  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  tioo 
pinl»  ^Impérial  measure^.  Pour  gradually  the  Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid 
upon  the  pièces  of  Zinc,  and,  the  effervescence  being  finished,  strain  the 
liquor  ;  then  boil  it  down  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  appear.  Lastly,  set  it 
aside  that  crystals  may  form."  I,<md. 

"  This  sait  may  be  prepared  either  by  dissolving  fragments  of  Zinc  in 
Diluted  Sulphuric  Acid  till  a  neutral  liquid  be  obtained,  filtering  the  solution, 
and  concentrating  sufficiently  for  it  to  crystallize  on  coollng, — or  by  re- 
peatedly  dissolving  and  crystalliziog  the  impure  Sulphate  of  Zinc  of  corn- 
roerce,  until  the  product  when  dissolved  in  water  does  not  yield  a  black 
precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls,  and  corresponds  with  the  characters  laid 
down  for  Sulphate  of  Zinc  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica."  Ed. 

"  Take  of  Zinc  broken  into  small  pièces,  thirteen  part»;  Sulphuric  Acid 
twenty  parts  ;  Water  one  hundred  and  twerUy  partn.  Put  the  Zipc  into  a 
glass  vessel,  and  gradually  add  the  Acid,  previouslv  diluted  with  the  Water. 
When  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  digest  for  a  little  while.  Then  filter 
and  evaporate  the  solution,  and  after  sufficient  concentration  set  it  aside  that 
crystals  may  form."  Dub. 

By  this  proeess,  a  pure  and  crystallized  sulphate  of  zinc  is  obtaiaed. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  haa  very  litde  action,  on  zinc  ;  but,  when  the  acid  is 
diluted,  water  is  instantly  decomposed,  and  while  its  hydrogen  escapes  with 
rapid effervescenoe,  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  zinc;  and  the  oxide 
formed,  uniting  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  générâtes  the  sulphate  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc.  Thus  it  is  perceived  that  hydrogen  is  a  collatéral  product  of  the 
proeess,  which,  being  easily  performed,  is  generally  resorted  to  for  obtaining 
this  gas.  The  proportion  of  the  zinc  to  the  strong  acid  is  as  4  to  6 
in  the  U.  S.  proeess  ;  as  4  to  5*33*  nearly  in  the  Tandon  ;  and  as  4  to 
0-I5  in  the  Dublin.  The  équivalent  numbers  give  the  ratio  of  4  to  6*08  ; 
which  indicates  that  the  U.S.  numbers  approach  very  nearly  to  the  true 
proportion.  If  the  materials  be  raized  at  once,  without  any  précaution, 
the  effervescence  of  hydrogen  is  apt  to  be  excessive,  and  to  cause  the 
overflowing  of  the  liquid.  This  is  avoided  by  tbe  London  and  Dublin 
direction  to  add  the  diluted  acid  gradually  to  the  zinc,  and  more  completelj 

*  Thii  namber  is  calculated  on  the  auDoiption  ttiat  a  floidoance  [Impérial  massure]  of 
tlie  London  dilated  acid  eontaint  eiflitjr  yraina  of  strong  «eid. 
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atyi  in  the  U.  S.  formula,  in  which  the  solution  of  tho  zinc  i>  commenoed 
by  a  very  dilute  acid,  whicb,  as  the  action  dackens,  is  roade  by  d^re^ 
atronger  and  stronger,  by  the  addition,  at  intervals,  of  small  portions  of  fresb 
acid.  The  formula  of  the  Ëdioburgh  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  new  one,  adopted 
on  the  laat  revision  of  that  work.  It  embraces  directtoas  for  obtajning  tb« 
aalt  either  by  direct  combination,  or  by  purifying  the  white  vitriol  of  com- 
merce from  iron  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallizations. 

Préparation  an  the  Large  Seule.  Solpiwte  of  zinc  in  an  impure  state,  aa 
it  occurs  in  oommeroe,  is  called  white  vitriol.  It  is  manufaetured  by  roasting 
bUnde  (native  sulphurel  of  zinc)  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  This  minerai, 
besidea  salphuret  of  zinc,  contains  sraall  quantities  of  the  sulphurets  of  iron^ 
oopper,  and  lead  ;  and  by  roasting  is  eonverted,  in  conséquence  of  the  oxida^ 
lion  of  its  conatituents,  inio  sulphate  of  zinc,  mixed  with  the  sulphates  of 
iron,  eopper,  aod  lead.  The  roasted  matter  is  then  lixiviated,  and  the  solu'' 
tion  obtained,  after  having  been  aliowed  to  settle,  is  ooncentrated  by  evapo» 
ration  ;  so  that,  on  cooliog,  it  roay  concrète  into  a  white  crystalline  massi, 
resembling  lump  sugar.  In  thia  state,  it  always  contains  salphale  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  sulphate  of  eopper.  It  niay  be  puirified  lo 
a  certain  estant  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  boiling  the  solution  with  oxid* 
of  zinc,  which  converts  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  eopper,  by  precipitating 
their  bases,  into  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  pnrified  solution  is  then  decauted  or 
fitered,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  is  aliowed  to  crystallize.  It  bas  generally 
been  proposed  to  purify  the  white  vitriol  of  commerce  by  digesting  its  solu- 
tion with  metallie  zinc,  under  an  impression  that  this  is  capable  of  precipi- 
tating ail  the  foreign  metals;  but,  accoiding  to  Berzelius,  though  it  will 
precipitate  eopper  readily,  it  has  no  action  on  the  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
best  way  of  separating  iron  is  to  add  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
a  filtered  sidution  of  chlorinated  lime,  which  will  sesquioxidize  the  iion  and 
render  it  insoluble.  (Dr.  W.  R.  Fisher,  in  the  Am.  Joum,  of  Pharm.,  viii. 
107.) 

Properiiet,  ^e.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  a  celooriess,  transparent  sait,  having: 
a  disagreeable,  metallie,  styptie  taste,  and  crystallizing  usually  in  small  four* 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four>sided  pyramids.  Its  crystals  hâve  consi« 
derable  resemblance  to  those  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  effioresees  sligfatly 
in  dry  air,  and,  though  neutral  in  composition,  is  still  capable  of  reddeniog 
vegetable  blues.  It  dissolves  in  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  in  less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol.  When  heated,  it  dissolves  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  which  graduallv 
évaporâtes  ;  and,  by  a  prolonged  ignition,  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  ezpelled, 
and  the  oxide  of  zinc  lefi.  Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  throw  down  a  white 
precipitate  of  mixed  oxide  and  subsulphate,  which  is  redissolved  by  the 
alkali  when  added  in  excess.  If  iron  be  présent  it  is  precipitated  also,  but 
not  redissolved.  The  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  the  métal  in  the  state 
of  white  carbonate.  Pore  sulphate  of  zinc  is  precipitated  white  by  ferrocy- 
anuret  of  potassium.  If  eopper  be  présent,  ammonia  will  produce  a  blue 
tinge;  if  iron.  the  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium  will  cause  a  bluish- white  preci- 
pitate instead  of  a  white  one.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  incompatible  with  alkalies 
and  alkaline  carbonates,  hydrosulphates,  lime-water,  and  astringent  vegetable 
infusions. 

The  impure  commercial  variety  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  called  white  vitriol,  is 
in  the  form  of  irregular  opaque  masses,  having  some  resemblance  to  lump 
sugar.  The  lumps  usually  ezhibit,  hère  and  there,  on  the  surface,  yellow 
stains,  produced  by  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the  pure 
sait,  on  account  of  its  containing  less  water  of  crystallization. 
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CvmpMtfion.  Gryttallized  ralphate  «r  sine  coiwittt  of  one  eq.  of  ralpharie 
•cid  40*1,  OM  of  ozide  of  zioc  40*3,  and  seven  of  water  63— 143-4.  The 
white  vitriol  of  commerce  contaios  bot  three  eqs.  of  water. 

Médical  Prtptrtie*  and  Utu.  Thia  sait  ia  tonic,  astringent,  and,  in  large 
doeea,  a  prompt  emetic.  As  a  tonic,  it  ia  «uppoaed  to  be  well  auited  to  caaea 
of  debility  attended  wiih  irritation,  being  less  heating  tban  sulpbate  of  iren. 
In  dyspepsia  it  haa  been  nsed  witb  adrantage  in  very  minute  doaes,  as,  for 
instance,  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  repeated  several  timea  a  day;  but  if  its  good 
effects  are  not  aoon  apparent,  it  should  be  laid  aside.  In  obstinate  intermit- 
tents, it  ia  a  valuable  reaource,  and  may  bé  given  alone  or  conjoined  with 
cinchona  or  sulpbate  of  quinia.  But  it  is  in  spasmodic  diseases,  such  as 
epilepsy,  chorea,  pertuasis.  Sic,  that  it  bas  been  principally  employed  as 
an  internai  remedy.  Dr.  Paris  speaks  of  ils  eâScacy  in  bigh  tenus,  in  spas- 
modic eough,  especialiy  when  combined  with  camphor  or  myrrh,  and  "  in 
affections  of  the  chest  attended  with  inordinate  sécrétion."  As  an  astringent 
it  is  chiedy  employed  extemally.  In  this  mode  of  application,  its  solution 
constitutes  a  goixi  styptic  to  bleeding  surfaces,  and  is  frequently  resorted  to 
as  an  injection  in  fluor  albns  and  the  advanoed  stages  of  gonorrhœa,  and  as 
a  coUyrium  in  ophthalmia.  In  some  conditions  of  ulcerated  soreihroat,  it  is 
fonnd  usefui  as  a  gargle.  It  bas  been  used  also  in  solution  with  success  as  a 
remedy  for  nasal  polypi,  in  the  proportion  of  two  scruples  gradually  incr«ased 
to  an  ounca  of  the  sait  to  seren  fluidounces  of  water,  applied  by  means  of 
tint  and  by  injection.  (w9m.  Joum.  of  Mtd.  Sa.,  xix.  251.)  Before  the 
disoovery  of  tartar  emetic,  sulpbate  of  zinc  wâs  almost  exclusively  employed 
10  produce  vomiting  ;  but  at  présent  its  use  as  an  emetic  is  restricted  princi- 
pally to  the  dislodging  of  poisons,  for  which  purpose  its  property  of  operating 
rapidly  renders  it  partioularly  well  suited.  The  dose,  as  a  tonic,  is  frora  one 
10  two  grains  ;  as  an  emetic,  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  To  children  affected 
with  hooping  congh,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day.  When  used  as  a  collyrium,  injection, 
sargle,  or  wash  for  indolent  ulcéra,  from  one  to  three  grains,  or  more,  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  fluidounce  of  water.  For  médical  purposes,  the  ctystalliied 
■ait  should  be  nsed,  and  in  no  case  the  impore  white  vitriol  of  commerce. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  Aluminis  Gompositus,  Lond.;  Zinci  Aeetatis  Tinctura, 
Dub.i  Zinci  Oxidnra,  U.  S,,  Lond.,  Ed.  B. 
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APPENDIX. 


I.  DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES  NOT  OFFICINAL.* 

In  the  progreas  of  tbe  médical  art,  nuœerous  remédies  hâve  at  digèrent 
times  riaen  ioto  notice  and  employment,  which,  by  the  révolutions  of  opinion 
to  whieh  our  science  is  incident,  or  by  the  discovery  of  more  efficient  snb* 
stitates,  hâve  so  farfallen  into  disrepute  as  to  havebeen  discarded  from  gène- 
rai  practice,  and  no  longer  to  hold  a  place  in  the  officinal  catalogues.  Of 
thèse,  however,  some  are  still  occasionally  employed  by  practitioners  and 
referred  to  by  wrilers,  and  many  retaln  a  popularity  as  domeatic  remédies, 
or  among  erapirics,  which  tbey  hâve  lost  wiih  the  médical  profession  gen,e- 
rally.  The  attention  of  physicians  must,  therefore,  frequently  be  called  to 
them  in  the  course  of  practice  ;  and  it  is  highly  désirable  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  their  properties  and  efiecis,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
their  agency  in  any  particular  case,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  sus- 
picion of  incompétence  which  inight  attach  to  the  exhibition  of  entire  igno- 
rance  in  relation  lo  thero.  The  remark  is  true  aiso  of  other  substances, 
which,  though  at  no  time  ranked  among  regnlar  raedicines,  are  yet  babituaUy 
emploj'ed  in  families,  and  the  influence  of  which,  eilher  remediate  or  other- 
wise,  must  ofien  enter  into  our  estimate  of  the  canses  which  produce  or 
roodify  disease.  New  medicines,  moreover,  are  frequently  brought  forward, 
which,  without  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  médical  auihorities,  are 
oecasioBflUy  prescribed,  and  therefore  merit  notice.  To  supply,  to  a  certain 
eztent,  the  requisite  means  of  information  in  regard  lo  thèse  extrs'officinal 
remédies,  is  the  object  of  the  following  brief  notices,  among  which  are  also 
included  accounts  of  substances  not  employed  as  medicines,  but  usually  kept 
in  the  drug  stores  for  various  purposes  connected  with  the  arts,  or  with 
domestic  convenience.  In  a  work  intended  for  the  use  as  well  of  the  apotbe- 
eary  and  druggist,  as  of  the  physician  and  médical  student,  tbe  introductioa 
of  snch  accounts  is  obviously  proper,  if  kept  in  due  sobordinalion  to  th* 
more  important  object  of  leaching  the  properties  of  medicines,  and  the  mode 
of  preparing  them.  The  authors  regret  that  the  limits  which  practical  con- 
venience appears  to  require  in  a  Dispensatory,  do  not  admit  of  a  more  com- 
plète enumeration  of  the  various  drugs  and  medicines  of  tbe  kind  above 
allnded  to,  or  of  ampler  détails  in  relation  to  those  actually  treated  of,  than 
will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.  They  hâve  endeavoured,  however,  in 
the  sélection  of  objecta,  to  choose  those  which  are  likely  most  frequently  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  médical  and  pharmaceutical  professions,  and, 
in  thé  extent  of  the  descriptions,  to  consult  as  far  as  possible  the  relative 
importance  of  facts,  of  which  they  eould  not  détail  the  whole.  In  relation 
to  the  nomenclature  employed,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  ail  those 
vegetable  remédies,  which,  not  being  generally  kept  in  the  shops,  hâve  no 
current  commercial  name,  are  described  under  tbe  scientific  title  of  the  plant 
producing  them;  while  other  substances  are  designated  by  the  names  which 
ordinary  usage  bas  assigned  them. 

*  B;  the  terra  officinal  niedicinea,  hère  aa  welI  aa  elaewhere  in  thia  work,  are  mesnt 
■Dcb  u  are  embraced  io  the  United  States  aod  Britisb  Pharmacopaeiaa. 
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ACBTIC  BTHER.  JEiltar  Aeetieu*.  This  ether  may  be  formed  by  several  proecsaes, 
tbe  chief  of  wbicb  are  ihe  followinf^.— I.  Mix  100  parts  of  alcobol  (.•ip.^.0-83)  with 
OS  paru  of  coDceotraied  ac«lic  acid,  and  17  parts  of  stronf;  snlpharic  acid,  and  distil 
ISS  parts  into  a  receiver,  kept  eold  with  wet  cloths.  S.  Distil  to  dryness,  a  mixtare 
of  8  parts  of  acétate  of  potassa,  3  of  alcobol,  and  t  of  snlpbaric  acid.  and  mix  the 
distilled  prodoct  with  one-fifth  of  salpbaric  acid,  and  distil  a  second  time  an  amoant 
of  etber  equal  to  the  alcobol  employed.  8.  Distil  3  parts  of  effloreseed  acétate  of 
lead,  with  one  part  of  alcobol,  and  a  little  more  tban  1  part  of  salpbaric  acid.  In 
the  two  latter  processes,  the  acetic  acid  is  set  free  by  tbe  action  of  toe  salpbaric  acid 
on  the  acétate  employed. 

Acetic  ether  is  coloarless,  and  possesses  atrery  gratefai  odoor,  and  a  pecaliar.agree- 
able  taste.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-866  and  its  boiling  point  160°,  It  andergoes  no  change  by 
being  kept.  By  contact  of  flame,  it  barns  readily,  diffasing  an  acid  odoar.  It  di»- 
■olves  in  seven  and  a  half  parts  of  water,  and  anites  in  ail  proportions  witb  alcoboL 
It  consists  of  one  eq.  of  acetic  acid  SI,  one  of  etberioe  28,  and  one  of  water  9—88 

Acetic  ether  is  occasionally  ased  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic 
The  dose  is  from  filleen  to  thirty  drops,  sufficienlly  diluted  with  water.  It  is  some- 
times  employed  extemally,  in  friction,  as  a  résolvent,  and  for  rbeumatic  pains. 

ACHILLCA  MILLGFOLIUM.  Mi/foiL  Yarrow.  This  is  a  perennial  herb,  com- 
mon  to  the  old  and  new  continents,  though  sopposed  to  bave  beeû  introdaced  into 
this  coantry  from  Europe.  Il  is  abondant  in  old  fields,  along  fences,  and  on  the  bor- 
dera of  woods  and  of  cultivated  gronnds,  ihrougfaoat  tbe  United  States.  It  is  from  a 
foot  to  eigbteen  inches  high,  and  is  distingaished  by  its  doubly  pinnate  minutely 
divided  leaves,  from  which  il  derived  tbe  name  of  milfoil,  and  by  its  dense  corymb 
of  whitisb  flowers,  wbicb  appear  throaghout  the  summer,  from  Jane  to  September. 
Tbe  whole  herb  is  médicinal.  Both  Ihe  flowers  and  leaves  bave  an  agreeable,  ibongb 
feeble  aromatic  odoar,  which  continaes  afler  drying,  and  a  bitterish,  astringent,  pun- 

Snt  taste.  The  aromatic  properties  are  strongest  in  the  flowers,  the  astringency  ia 
!  leaves.  The  plant  owes  its  virtaes  to  a  volatile  oil,  a  bitler  extractive,  and  tannin. 
The  oil,  which  may  be  obtained  separate  bjr  distillation  with  waier,  bas  the  pecaliar 
flavoor  of  milfoil  in  a  high  degree.  Tbe  active  principles  are  extracted  boih  by  water 
•nd  alcobol.  Tbe  médical  properties  of  the  herb  are  those  of  a  mild  aromatic  tonic 
and  astringent  In  former  times  it  was  mach  used  as  a  vulnerary,  and  was  also 
given  internally  for  the  suppression  of  bemorrhages,  and  of  profase  maçons  dis- 
ebargea.  It  has  been  recommended  in  intermittents,  and  as  an  antispasmodic  ia 
flatalent  colic,  and  varions  aflectioos  dépendent  on  nervous  debility.  At  présent  it 
it  little  used.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden  il  is  said  to  be  employed  as  a  subsliiute  for 
bops  in  tbe  préparation  of  béer,  which  it  is  thought  to  render  more  inioxicating.  It 
ia  most  eonvenieolly  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion.  Tbe  volatile  oil  bas  been 
gtven  in  tbe  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops. 

ACT^A  8PICATA.  Banebtrry.  Herb  Chrittopher.  This  is  a  perennial,  herba» 
ceons,  Baropean  plant,  growing  in  tbe  woods  of  mountainoas  régions,  and  aaaining 
a  height  of  two  feet  or  more.  Tbe  root  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  bears  some 
reaemblance  to  that  of  the  Helleboras  niger,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  occasionally 
sabstituied  in  some  parts  of  continental  Europe.  Ils  odour,  in  the  récent  state,  is 
sweetish  and  rather  nauseous,  but  is  in  great  measure  di^ipated  by  drying.  The 
taste  is  bitterish  and  somewhat  acrid.  In  its  opération  on  the  System,  the  root  is 
purgative  and  sometimes  emetic,  and  is  capable,  in  over  doses,  of  producing  dan- 
gérons  effects.  It  is  anknown  in  this  coantry.  We  bave,  however,  a  native  species 
of  Aetasa — the  A.  Americana  of  Pursh— of  which  there  are  two  varieiies — tbe  a&a  aud 
ruin»— distingaished  by  tbe  colour  of  their  berries,  which  in  the  former  are  wbiie, 
and  in  tbe  latter  red.  They  are  sometimes  called  uiUte  and  red  eohoih,  a  name  derived 
from  the  langnage  of  the  Aborigines.  Bv  some  botanisis  they  are  considered  as  dis- 
tinct species,  under  tbe  name  of  Adma  aiba,  and  Aeimi  rubra.  They  growin  the  rich 
deep  mould  of  shadowy  and  rocky  woods,  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  They  are  said 
10  bave  been  mucb  esteemed  by  tbe  Indians.  Their  médical  properties  are  probably 
similar  to  those  of  the  A.  tpicata.  The  name  banebtrry,  applied  to  différent  species 
of  Aciasa,  was  derived  from  the  repnted  poisonous  properties  of  their  berries. 

ADIANTUM  PEDATUM.  Mcddmhmr.  An  indigenous  fern,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  bitterish  and  aromatic,  and  bave  been  supposed  to  be  nseful  in  chronic  catarrhs 
and  other  pectoral  affections.  A  European  species,  known  by  the  same  vnlgar  name, 
ia  the  il.  CapiUitê  Ventru,  which  has  similar  properties  witb  tbe  former,  thoogb 
feebler,  and  has  been  moch  used  as  a  pectoral  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  Crom  rery 
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early  tintes.    It  is  given  in  tbe  form  of  infnsion,  sweetened  with  sagarorhoney;  and 

a  syrup  prepared  from  it  is  popalar  in  France,  nnder  Ihe  name  uf  sirop  de  eapiOain. 
The  name  of  maidenhair  bas  aiso  been  given  to  tbe  Aipknium  Triehenuma,  the  leaves 
of  which  bave  a  mncilaginons,  sweetish,  somewbat  astringent  taste,  and  bave  been 
nsed  for  the  same  pnrposes  with  those  of  tbe  plants  abore  mentioned.  Anolber 
species  of  Aspleniam,  the  A.  Atlianlum-nigrum,  bas  been  substitnted  for  the  genuine 
maidenhair,  but  neither  of  Ihem  has  the  aromatic  Aavonr  of  tbat  fem. 

^SCULIJS  HIPPOCASTANUM.  Hantdumut.  The  horsecbesnnt  is  a  native 
of  Asia,  and  was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  sixieenth  centary  into  Europe, 
vbere,  as  well  as  in  tbis  conntry,  it  is  now  extensively  caliivated  as  an  ornamenlal 
iree.  The  fruit  and  bark  hâve  been  used  in  medicine.  The^rt  abonnds  in  starch, 
bat  has  a  roogh,  disagreeable,  bitter  laste,  which  renders  it  nnfit  for  food,  tbough  it  is 
^aid  to  be  eaten  with  avidity  by  horses,  oxen,  hogs,  and  sheep.  It  may  be  deprived, 
ia  great  measore,  of  tbe  bitter  principle  by  macération  in  an  alkaline  solution.  It  is 
asserted  tbat  the  starch  may  be  readily  oblained  in  a  siate  of  purity,  and  tbat  it  excels 
as  an  article  of  diet  tbat  procnred  from  the  potato.  {Diet.  de  Mat.  Med.)  The  pow- 
dered  bernel  of  the  fruit,  snnffed  ap  the  nostrils,  produces  sneezing,  and  has  been 
used  with  advantage  as  a  stemutatory  in  complaints  of  the  head  and  eyes.  Tlie  bark 
of  the  horsecbesnut  has  attracted  much  attention  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  a 
substitute  for  ciifchona.  Tbat  of  the  branches  îroxa  tbrre  to  fire  years  old  is  con- 
sidered  besL  It  sbonld  be  collected  in  tbe  spring.  The  bark  has  little  odonr,  bot  an 
astringent  and  bitter,  thoogh  not  very  disagreeable  taste.  It  contains,  among  olher 
ingrédients,  bitter  eztractive  and  tannin,  and  imparts  its  virtnes  to  boiling  water.  By 
nnmerons  physiciens  it  bas  been  found  Tery  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  intermit- 
tent fever;  but  bas  entirely  failed  in  the  hands  of  many  others  ;  and  certainly  cannot 
be  considered  comparable  to  tbe  Perurian  bark  in  its  power  over  tbis  complaint  It 
is  al  présent  Tery  seldom  nsed,  and  never  in  this  conntry.  It  has  been  given  in  sob- 
Rtance,  décoction,  and  extract.  From  half  an  ounce  to  an  onnce  of  Ihe  powder  ma^ 
be  given  in  the  course  of  tventy-four  hours.  The  décoction  is  prepared  and  admi- 
nisiered  in  tbe  same  manner  as  tbat  of  Pemvian  bark. 

AGARIC.  Tmtehwfiod.  Spunk,  Tinder.  This  is  the  prodnct  of  différent  species 
of  a  genns  ot  mnshrooms  aenominated  BoUtu*.  Several  species  of  this  genus  are 
used  as  food,  several  are  poisonons,  and  two  at  least  bave  been  ranked  among 
officinal  medicines  in  Europe.  Tbe  Boleiu»  Icarieu,  which  grows  upon  the  larch  of 
tbe  old  world,  it  the  wlàtt  agarie  orpurging  agaric,  of  médical  wrijlers.  It  is  of  vari- 
ons sizes,  from  tbat  of  tbe  flst  to  tbat  of  à  child's  head,  or  even  Iai);er,  hard  and 
spongy,  exiemally  brownish  or  reddish  ;  but,  as  found  in  commerce,  is  deprived  of  its 
exterior  coat,  and  consists  of  a  light,  wbite,  spongy,  somewbat  farinaceous,  friable 
mass,  which,  though  capable  of  being  rubbed  into  powder  npon  a  sieve,  is  not  easily 
pulverized  in  the  ordinary  mode,  as  it  âattens  under  the  pestle.  It  has  a  sweetish 
very  bitter  taste,  and  consists,  according  to  Braconnot,  of  73  parts  of  résinons  matter, 
S  of  bitter  extractive,  and  26  oIfimgm,h.  nutritions  animalized  principle,  constituting 
the  base  of  tbe  fleshy  substance  of  musbrooms.  It  contains  aIso  benzoic  acid  and 
varions  saline  compounds.  In  the  dose  of  four  or  six  grains  it  is  said  to  act  power- 
fully  as  a  catbartic  ;  but  Lientaad  asserts  tbat  it  may  be  gi  ven  in  the  qnantiiy  of  thirty 
grains  or  a  draehm  wiihont  gensibly  pnrging.  M.  Andral  bas  found  it  nseful  in 
checking  the  night  sweats  of  phthisis.  He  uses  it  in  doses  of  eigbt  grains,  and 
gradnally  increases  to  a  draehm  dnring  the  day,  withom  any  observable  incon- 
venience  to  the  digeslive  functions.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  zx.  699.)  In  tbis  eountry  it  is 
scarcely  employed,  though  we  bave  met  with  it  in  tbe  shops.  That  which  is  most 
esteemed  is  said  to  be  broogbt  from  Siberia,  but  it  is  probably  prodùced  wberever  the 
European  larch  tree  grows. 

The  Boletu»  igniariat,  or  agOÊrie  of  the  oak,  like  the  species  jnst  described,  is  com- 
pared  in  sbape  to  tbe  bonjc's  boof.  Its  diameler  is  from  six  to  ten  inches.  It  is  soft 
like  velvet  wben  young,  but  afterwards  becomes  hard  and  ligneous.  It  nsually  rests 
immediaiely  npon  tbe  bark  of  the  tree,  without  any  supporting  footstalk.  On  the 
npper  surface  it  is  smooth,  but  marked  with  circular  ridges  of  différent  colonrs  more 
or  less  brown  or  blackisb;  on  the  under,  it  is  whilisb  oryellowish,  and  fnll  of  small 
pores  ;  intemally  it  is  fibrons,  tongh,  and  of  a  tawny  brown  colonr.  It  is  composed  of 
short  tobalar  fibres  compa«tly  arranged  in  layers,  one  of  which  is  added  every  year. 
Tbe  best  is  that  which  grows  on  the  oak,  and  the  season  for  collecting  it  is  August  or 
September.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smelL  Its  constitnents,  according  to  Bonillon- 
Lagrange,  are  eztractive,  resio  in  very  small  proportion,  azotized  matter  also  ta 
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8inallqaantil7,ehiari4eof  potasaiam.andsnlphaieof  Une;  ud  in  ils tshe*  «re (MHtd 
iroD  and  pboaphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  removiog  ihe 
ezterior  riod  or  baric,  cntting  the  inner  part  into  thin  slices,  and  beating  thèse  vith  a 
hammer  aniil  ùttj  beecMne  soft,  pliable,  and  easily  lorn  by  ihe  fiogers.  In  tbis  siale 
it  was  formerly  moeb  n«ed  hf  surgeons  for  arresiing  bemorrbage,  being  applied  im- 
mediately,  witn  preivare,  to  the  bleeding  vestel.  •  It  wms  al  one  time  tbooght  to  ebeck 
Ibe  bemorrbage  by  a  pecnliar  property  ;  bat  il  is  now  believed  lo  aci  mecbanicaltjr, 
like  any  other  soft  porooa  sabstance,  bjr  absorbing  the  blood  and  caasiDg  it  to  coago- 
late,  and  is  not  relied  on  in  severe  cases.  In  ibe  obslinate  bemorrhage  which  occa- 
sionally  takes  place  from  leecb  bites,  especially  those  of  the  Enropean  leecb,  it  may 
be  ased  advantageoosly,  tboagh  perhaps  not  more  so  ihan  weli-prepared  lint.  It  bas 
been  sometimes  applied  to  the  purposes  of  moza. 

When  prepared  agaric  is  steeped  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  aflerwards  dried,  it 
beeomes  very  readily  inflammable,  and  is  applicable  to  the  parposes  of  tinder.  8ome 
recomroend  the  sabstitolion  of  chlorate  of  potassa  for  nirre.  The  préparation  is 
asnally  known  by  Ihe  name  of  tpunk,  and  is  brought  to  us  from  Europe.  Spanlt  or 
tinder,  the  amadou  of  ihe  French,  is  in  flat  pièces,  of  a  consistence  somewhat  like 
tbat  of  very  soft  rotlen  backskin  leatber,  of  a  brovnish-yellow  colonr,  capable  of 
absorbinç  liqaids,  and  inflammable  by  tbe  slightest  spark.  It  is  said  to  be  prepared 
from  Tanoas  other  species  of  Boletus,  as  the  a.  vngutatut,  B.fomentariui,  B.  riou,  tfc 

AOAVE  AMERICANA.  Amaiean  Agace,  Amtriean  Aht.  An  eveigreen  laecn- 
lenl  plant,  indigenoos  in  Florida.  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  tropitMl  America.  Tbis 
and  other  species  of  Agave  bear  a  considérable  resemblance,  in  appearance,  lo  tbe 
plants  of  the  genos  Aloe,  witb  which  they  are  sometimes  confoonded.  Fivin  tbe 
root  and  leatres  of  the  American  agave,  when  eut,  a  saccharine  jaice  flows  ont,  which 
may  be  oonverted  by  cvaporation  into  symp  and  even  sngar,  and  by  fermentation 
into  a  vinoas  liqnor.  This  jnice,  when  finish,  is  said  to  be  laxative,  diaretic,  and  em- 
raenagogne.  The  ezpressed  juice,  evaporaled  lo  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract,  ba» 
tbe  property  of  forming  a  lather  with  water,  and  is  employed  in  some  places  as  a  snb- 
stitule  for  soap.  The  fibres  of  the  old  leaves,  separated  by  bruising  and  macération 
in  water,  are  ased  for  forming  thread. 

AORIMONIA  EUPATORIA.  ComtnoH  Agrimmy  This  species  of  agrimoay  is 
a  perennial  berb,  inhabiting  Asia,  Earope,  and  Nonh  America,  and  in  this  coantry, 
fonnd  in  fields  and  on  the  bordersof  woods.and  flowering  dnriog  (he  sommer  montbs. 
Ils  stem,  wbich  rises  from  one  lo  three  feet  in  heighi,  is  hairy,  farnished  viih  inter- 
mplediy  pinnate  leaves,  and  terminaled  by  a  long  simple  spike  of  yellow  flowers — 
Botb  the  nerb  and  root  bave  been  employed.  The  former  bas  a  weak  bat  agreeable 
aromatio  odour,  and  a  roogh,  bitterish,  somewhat  aromaiic  lasle.  The  fragrance  is 
strongeèt  in  Ihe  flowers.  The  root  has  similar  properties  ;  but  its  usie  is  more  bitter 
and  astringent  A  volatile  oil  may  be  obuined  from  the  plant  by  distillation  witb 
water.  Agrimony  is  a  mild  corroborant  and  astringent.  The  herb  has  been  cou- 
siderably  employed  in  relazed  conditions  of  disease,  as  in  passive  heraorrbages,  and 
ohronio  afl°ec(ioi>s  of  the  mncous  membranes.  Il  bas  been  highlyrecommended  also, 
as  a  deobstment  in  jaandice  and  viscéral  obstructions,  and  as  an  aiterative  in  dis- 
eases  of  the  skin.  In  Europe  it  is  said  to  be  popnlarly  used,  in  Ihe  form  of  gargle,  in 
afieetions  of  ihe  throau  The  Indians  of  Nortb  America  and  tbe  Canadians  are 
reporled  to  hâve  employed  the  root  wilb  advaniage  in  revers.  The  plant  may  be 
given  in  sabstance,  infusion,  or  décoction.  Tbe  dose  of  ihe  powder  is  a  dracbm  or 
nore. 

AJUOA  CHAM^PITYS.  Ground  Fine.  ChanuepUy*.  A  low,  creeping,  annnal, 
labiale  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  fonnd  aiso  in  some  parts  of  tbe  United  States. 
The  leaves,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  ihose  of  the  pine  in  shape,  bave  a  strong, 
pecaltar,  résinons,  not  disagreeable  odoar,  and  a  bitter,  balsamic  taste.  Tbey  yield 
by  distillation  witb  water  a  small  proportion  of  volatile  oil,  resemblinglhat  of  larpen- 
tine.  Tbey  are  said  to  be  stimulant,  dinretic,  and  aperient;  and  bave  been  given  in 
rbeumatism,  goat,  palsy,  and  amenorrhœa.  The  dose  of  the  leaves  in  powder  is  one 
or  two  drachms  ;  but  their  infusion  in  wine  is  considered  the  best  préparation. 

The  Ajuga  reptani  or  comman  bugle,  and  the  A.  pyramidalà,  perennial  plants  of 
Europe,  nave  aIso  been  used  in  medicine.  T^ey  are  neariy  inodoroos,  but  hâve  a 
somewhat  astringent,  bitlerish,  and  saline  taste.  Their  vinues  are  probably  thme  of 
a  mild  astringent  and  tonic.  They  bave  been  reeommended  in  pulmooary  consump- 
lion,  heemoptysis  and  other  hemorrhages,  and  in  hepatic  obslmctions,  aiid  hâve  eo- 
joyed  considérable  réputation  as  volneraries  ;  bat  they  are  al  présent  neariy  obsolète. 
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ALBVMINA're  OF  ÏBOfS  AND  POTASSA,  STKUP  OP.  This  syrnp,  proposed 
bjr  M.  Lasaaigne,  is  mmde  as  follows  : — Dissolve  100  parts  of  the  white  of  eggs  in  100 
of  distilled  water,  and  precipilate  the  filtered  solatton  with  36  parts  of  a  solution  of 
the  snlphate  of  sesqaioxide  of  iron,  marking  V  of  the  areometer.  Then  add  S  paiw 
of  alcoholic  potassa,  prerioasly  dissolved  in  60  parts  of  water.  This,  by  agitation, 
will  gradaally  dissolve  the  precipilkle  caused  by  the  ferroginoas  solution,  forming  a 
deep  orange-yellow  liqaid.  The  liqnid  is  then  converted  into  a  symp  by  dissolvibg 
in  it  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  coarsely  povdered  sagar,  and  filtered.  The 
synip  bas  a  slightly  alkaline  and  sweetish  taste,  totally  deroid  of  inky  flavonr.  Each 
floidoance  contains  aboat  six  grains  of  anbydrons  sesqoioxide  of  iron.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cooley  bas  proposed  to  make  a  simple  albummaU  of  iron,  by  dissolving  the  fresbiy 
precipitated  ozides  in  a  filtered  solution  of  albnmen. 

ALCHBMILLA  VULOARI8.  LadUa-mantk.  A  perennial  Earopean  herb,  grow- 
ing  ia  meadoira,  on  Ibe  banks  of  rivalets,  and  in  the  borders  of  woods.  The  whole 
pUnt  bas  an  astringent  bitierish  taste,  which  is  strongest  in  tbe  root.  It  was  formerly 
employed  in  diarrhioea,  and  otber  complaints  reqairing  tbe  ose  of  astringents.  By  tbe 
ancients  it  was  bighiy  esteemed  ;  and  eztraordinary  powers  were  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
alehemists,  from  whom,  accordiog  to  Linnasns,  it  derived  its  generic  title. 

ALCORNOQUE.  Under  this  name,  a  bark  was  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Sontb  America,  ihirty  .or  forty  years  since,  and  for  a  short  time  attracted  considérable 
attention.  It  bas  been  conjectarally  referred  by  différent  writers  to  difi°erent  plants, 
bat  its  précise  origin  is  anknown.  It  is  in  large  thick  pièces,  composed  of  two  layers, 
of  which  tbe  ezteraal  is  reddisb,  cracked,  grannlar,  spongy,  and  two  or  three  lines  in 
thickness,  the  internai  lamellated,  woody,  and  possessed  of  the  property  of  imparting 
a  yeUow  coloar  to  the  saliva  when  chewed.  It  is  inodoroos.  The  outer  layer  is  <ï 
an  astringent,  somewhat  bitler  taste,  and  was  thought  to  bave  fébrifuge  powers  ;  the 
inner  is  mach  more  bitter,  and  is  decidedly  emetic  The  bark  was  brought  into  no- 
tice chiefly  as  a  remedy  in  phtbisis  ;  but,  having  been  foond  nseless  in  that  complaini, 
has  fallen  into  entire  neglect.  It  was  giveo  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  the  dose  of  tbirty 
grains  ;  or  half  an  ouoce  of  it  was  boiled  in  a  pini  of  water  down  to  half  a  pint,  and 
two  or  three  tablespoonfnis  of  the  décoction  were  administered  every  two  boars.  In 
thèse  doses  it  acted  as  an  emetic. 

ALI8MA  PLANTAOO.  Wattr  Pbmbxin.  A  perennial  herbaceoos  plant,  common 
to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  growing  in  streams,  pools,  ditcnes,  and  other 
standing  waters.  Tbe  roof  bas  when  fresh  an  odour  like  that  of  Florentine  orris,  but 
loses  it  when  dried.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  nanseons.  It  acquired  at  one  time  con- 
sidérable crédit  as  a  préventive  of  hydrophobia,  for  which  purposeit  was  saidto  bave 
been  used  with  great  advantage  in  Russia;  but  subséquent  expérimenta  hâve  proved 
ils  total  inefficacy.  The  Caimncks  are  said  to  use  it  for  food.  Tbe  kaoea  are  rube- 
facient,  and  will  sometimes  eren  blister  when  applied  to  the  slrin.  Tbey  hâve  been 
reeommended  in  gravel  and  complaints  of  tbe  bladder,  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm. 

ALKANET.  This  is  the  root  of  the  Anehtua  (metoria,  or  <fi/erê'  alktmet,  an  herba- 
ceous  perennial  plant,  growing  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and  the  South  of  Europe. 
It  is  said  in  some  médical  works  to  be  cultivated  abundanlly  in  the  South  of  France; 
bat  another  plant  is  probably  referred  to — the  Lithoapermum  tinctorium  of  Linnseus 
and  De  Candolle  (the  Anehuta  tinetoria  of  Lamarck),  which  is  a  native  of  that  coan- 
try,  and  the  root  of  which  is  considered  as  the  true  alkanet  by  the  Frenbh  writers. 
Alkanet,  as  foond  in  the  shops,  is  in  pièces  three  or  fonr  inches  long,  from  the  thick- 
ness of  a  quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  somewhat  iwisted,  consistiog  of  a  dark-red, 
easily  separable  bark,  and  an  internai  ligneoos  portion,  which  is  reddish  extemally, 
whitish  near  the  centre,  and  composed  of  numerous  distinct,  slender,  cohering  fibrej>. 
As  it  cornes  to  ns  it  is  tistully  much  decayed  internally,  very  light,  and  of  a  loose 
almost  spongy  texture.  The  fresh  root  has  a  faint  odour,  and  a  bitierish  astringent 
taste;  but  when  dried  it  is  nearly  inodorous  and  insipid.  Its  colouring  principle, 
which  abonnds  mosi  in  the  cortical  part,  is  soinble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  oils,  l» 
which  it  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  ;  but  is  insoinble  in  water.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
first  ezhaasting  tbe  root  with  water,  and  then  ireating  it  with  a  weak  solution  of  the 
carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  from  which  the  colouring  principle  may  be  precipitated 
hy  an  acid.  According  to  Pelletier,  by  whom  it  was  discovered,  it  passesses  acid 
properties,  nniling  with  tbe  alkalies  and  earths  to  form  neutral  componnds,  which 
are  of  a  bine  coloar,  and  solable  in  alcohol  and  ether.  He  calls  it  anehume  aeié,  and 
States  that  it  is  capaUe  of  being  aablimed  nnchanged.  {Jmim.  de  Pharm^  xiz.  lOi.) 
Tbe  tinetnre  et  alinaet  has  ils  coloar  deepened  by  the  acids,  ebaaged  to  bine  by  die 
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alkalies,  and  agaio  rsstored  bjr  oentraluiBg  die  laiier  snbMuee*.   It  atay,  tenfae, 
be  Dsed  as  a  tesu  The  extraci  obtaiaed  by  eTaporaiing  ihe  tinctiire  ta  dark  bco««. 

Alkanet  root  is  somewhat  astringent,  aod  was  forraerly  applied  to  ihe  treataeDtgf 
several  diseases;  bot  it  is  nov  employed  exclnsively  for  coloariog  oils,  oinlBESlt, 
and  plasiers,  which  are  beaatifullyreddened  byone-fortieihof  theirweigliiof  tberooc 
It  is  said  aiso  lo  be  used  in  ihe  préparation  of  sporioas  Port  wiae. 

ALLIARIA  OFFICINALI8.  Erytimum  AUùria.  Linn.  Hedge  GarSe.  A  perenMl 
Earopean  herb,  having  when  rabbed  an  odoar  like  tbat  of  gariie,  and  of  a  bitterisk 
somewhat  acrid  taste.  When  eaten  it  communicates  an  alliaceoos  smell  lo  the bntik. 
The  herb  and  seeds  are  esteemed  diarelic,  diapboreiic,  and  expectorant,  and  hare 
been  given  in  hamoral  aslhma,  cbronic  calarrh,  and  olher  complaints  in  wbicb  gulie 
^is  considered  useful.  The  herb  bas  aIso  been  recommended  as  aa  extemal  appliet- 
tien  in  gangrenons  affections,  and  to  promote  snpporation. 

ALNU8  GLUTIN08A.  Common  Eunpean  Aider.  An  Earopean  tree,  twenir-ift 
feet  or  more  in  beight,  growing  in  svamps,  on  the  sides  of  stream$,and  in  oiherdtaip 

glaces.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  very  astringent,  and  somewhat  bitter.  Tbe  fiKMr 
as  been  ased  in  intermittent  fever,  ihe  latter  as  a  topieal  remedy  in  wonnds  ui 
ulcers.  The  braised  teaves  are  sometimes  applied  to  ihe  breast  for  the  pnrpoM  of 
repelling  the  milk.  Tbe  cônes  also  are  said  to  be  astringent,  ai>d  lo  form  a  bscM 
gargle  in  complaints  or  the  throat.  AH  thèse  parts  of  the  tree  are  used  in  dyeing,  uà 
the  leaves  and  bark  in  tanning.  The  Abim  urnilata,  or  comoton  American  aUcr,iit 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  the  £uropean  species. 

AMBERGRI8.  Ambra griêea.  Tbis  substance,  which  is  fonnd  floating  on  Ibc  m. 
or  tbrown  by  the  waves  upon  the  shores  of  varions  conntries,  particolarty  il  tke 
southem  hémisphère,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  prodnced  in  the  intesdoes  ti 
the  Phyieter  maeroeephabu  or  spermaceti  whale,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  aome  othn 
fish.  Il  is  in  ronndish  or  amorphons  pièces,  nsnally  small,  bat  sometimes  of  e«t- 
siderable  magnitude;  and  masses  bave  been  foand  weighing  M,  100,  or  evenlW 
poonds.  Thèse  pièces  are  often  composed  of  concentrie  layers.  They  are  of  rwi- 
oas  colonni,  asnally  gray,  wiih  brownish,  yellow,  and  white  streaks,  oflen  darit  brava 
or  blackish  on  ihe  external  sarface.  They  are  opaqae,  lighter  than  water,  and  of  i 
eonsistence  like  Ihat  of  wax.  Ambergris  bas  a  pecnliar  aromatic  agreeable  o4on, 
is  almost  tasielesa,  softens  with  the  warmth  of  the  hand,  melts  nnder  S1S°,  is  alnx»! 
compleiely  volatilizable  by  beat,  and  takes  fire  when  beated  in  llie  open  air.  Il  ii 
insolable  in  water,  but  is  readily  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  beat,  by  alcohol,  «ka, 
and  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  It  consista  chiefly  of  a  pecnliar  fatty  matter  aoalogoa 
to  ehulesterin,  and  denominated  by  Pelletier  and  Caventoa  ambnm.  This  maj  te 
obtained  by  Irealing  ambergris  wilh  beated  alcohol,  filtering  the  solalion,  andallo*- 
ing  it  to  stand.  Crystals  of  ambrein  are  deposited.  It  differs  from  most  olher  fan; 
matters  in  not  forming  soaps  wiih  ihe  alkalies.  When  pare  it  bas  Utile  or  no  odoir. 
Ambergris  is  oflen  adniierated  i  but  does  not  tben  exhibit  its  ordinary  fusibiliiy  ui 
volatilily.  It  was  long  regarded  as  a  cordial  and  antispasmodic,  somewhat  analo^ocs 
10  Diusk  in  its  action  ;  and  has  been  recommeodeil  in  typhoid  fevers,  and  Tsriei» 
narvuus  diseases.  Il  formerly  enlered  inio  many  officinal  préparations,  and  is  sdl 
retained  bj  some  of  the  European  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is,  however,  in  ail  probabtliij. 
very  feeble  in  remediaie  power,  and  is  moeh  more  ased  in  perfamery  than  in  mediciDe. 
The  dose  is  from  five  grains  te  a  drachm. 

AMMONIO-TARTRATE  OF  IRON.  Fort  Ammmto-iartrm.  Thia  sait  was  Sm 
employed  by  Mr.Aikin,  of  London.  According  to  Mr.  Wm.  Procter,  Jon.,af  ibis  d^, 
it  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  to  saturation,  freshiy  precipitated  hydrated  aesqah 
oxide  of  irun  in  a  solution  of  bitartraie  of  ammonia.  The  biiartraie  may  be  made  hf 
saturating  fifty  drachms  of  tartane  acid,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  with  carbootie 
of  ammonia,  and  tben  adding  fiAy  drachms  of  the  acid  to  tbe  solution  formed.  Tkii 
is  healed,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  with  tbe  fresh  hydrated  sesquioxidc,  dehved  fnai 
fiAy-tbrea  and  a  ihinl  drachms  of  U.  8.  subcarbonaie  uf  iroa,  dissolved  in  mariaoe 
acid  and  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  sesqnioxide  is  dissolved,  and  a  deep  icddisk- 
brown  solution  resnlts,  which  is  evaporated  to  dryness  by  means  of  a  waier4ntk. 
This  donble  sait,  when  prepared  in  small  quantities,  is  in  bnlliant  soales,dark-bron 
in  masa,  bat  gamet-red  by  transmitted  light.  When  obtained  in  considecable  qoai- 
lilies,  il  forms  angular  grains,  resembling  kino.  It  is  very  soluUe  ia  water,  aadhsi 
a  sirongly  saccharine  taste.  Its  aqaeoas  noluiion  undergoes  no  change  by  a  boiliig 
temperatare.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Mr.  Procter,  it  consisls  of  one  eq.  of  >■>- 
qoiozide  of  iran,  one  of  ammonia,  tvo  of  tartane  acid,  oikd  fonrof  water.  ^Am.Ji0»- 
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tfPkarm^  zii.  176.)  This  rail  has  tbe  gênerai  properties  of  tlie  otber  ferrnginoas 
compounds.  Its  advantages  are  its  ready  soinbiliiy,  palatable  taste,  and  permanenoy. 
Tbe  dose  is  fire  grains  or  more,  given  in  pill  or  solution. 

ANACARDIUM  OCCIDENTALE.  Linn.  Ca$mmum  pomifirum,  Lam.  Ca»Kew- 
mit.  A  small  and  élégant  tiee,  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  and  otber  parts  of  tropical 
America.  A  gtim  exodes  from  the  bark,  wbich  bears  some  resemblance  to  gnm 
Arabie,  bot  is  only  in  part  solnble  in  water,  and  consista  of  tme  gnm  and  bassorin. 
It  is  the  gomme  d'aeafou,  of  the  Prench  writers.  The  fmit  is  a  fleshy,  f)ear-shaped 
réceptacle,  sopporting  at  its  sommit,  a  bard,  shining,  ash-coloured,  kidney-shaped 
not,  an  ineh  or  more  in  length,  and  three-qaarters  of  an  inch  broad,  consisting  of  two 
shells,  with  a  black  jnice  tMtween  them,  and  of  a  sweet  oily  kernel.  Tbe  récepta- 
cle is  red  or  yellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  sab-acid  flavonr  with  some  astringency.  It 
is  edible,  and  affords  a  jnice  which  bas  been  recommended  in  dropsy.  This  juice  is 
eonverted  by  fermentation  into  a  vinoas  liqnor,  which  yields  a  spirit  by  distillation, 
anch  used  in  making  panch,  and  said  to  be  powerfully  dinretic  Tbe  nots  are  well 
known  under  the  name  of  auhew-nuU.  The  black  jnice  contained  between  their  onter 
■and  innershell,  is  eziremely  acrid  and  corrosive,  prodticing,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
severe  inflammation,  followed  by  blisters  or  desquamation.  It  is  used  in  the  West 
Indies  for  tbe  cure  of  corns,  warts,  ringworms,  and  obstinate  nicers,  and  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  applied  to  the  face  by  females  in  order  to  remove  tbe  cnticle,  and  prodoce 
a  fresher  and  more  youthfai  aspect.  The  worst  case  of  extemal  poisoning  which 
has  ever  come  ander  oar  notice,  was  produced  in  a  lady  who  was  exposed  to  the 
fumes  of  the  nut  while  roasting.  The  face  was  so  mach  swollen  that  for  some  time 
not  a  featare  wa.<>  discemible.  Tbe  kernel,  when  fresh,  bas  a  sweet,  agreeable  taste, 
and  is  eaten  like  chestnuts,  either  raw  or  roasted.  It  is  aiso  used  as  an  ingrédient  of 
puddings,  &c.,  and  forms  an  excellent  chocolaté  when  groond  with  cocoa.  By  âge  it 
becomes  rancid  and  loses  its  agreeable  fiavour.  The  black  jnice  of  ihe  nut,  and  a 
milky  juice  which  flows  from  the  tree  by  incision,  are  sometimes  nsed  fer  markiog 
linen,  npon  which  they  leave  a  nearly  indelible  brown  or  black  slain. 

ANAGALLI8  ARVEN8I8.  Searkt  PimpenuL  An  annnal  plant,  growing  in  En- 
rope  and  this  conntry,  with  small,  délicate,  procnmbent  stems,  furnished  with  oppo- 
site branches,  opposite  ovate  leaves,  and  small  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  supported 
npon  axillary,  soUtary  pedancles,  and  appear  in  June  and  Jnly.  It  is  inodorons,  and 
has  a  bitterisb,somewhat  acrid  taste.  The  ancients  esteemed  il  a  connter-poison,  and 
in  modem  times  it  has  been  used  as  a  préventive  of  bydropbobia;  bot  at  présent 
no  faitb  is  placed  in  its  alezipharmic  powers.  It  is,  nevertheless,  not  wholly  inac- 
live;  as  Ornla  fonnd  tbree  dracnms  of  an  exiract  prepared  from  it  sufficient  to  destroy 
a  dog,  with  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  It  bas  been  recommended  as  a 
local  application  in  old  and  ill-conditioned  olcers,  and  bas  been  given  internally  in 
viscéral  obstructions,  consomption,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  mania,  &c.  But  too  little  is 
known  of  its  précise  properties,  to  aulborise  its  indiscriminate  employment  in  thèse 
complaints.  Anotber  species,  considered  by  Linnsns  as  a  mère  variety  of  the  A. 
arvensis,  is  the  A.  cœruka,  distinguished  by  its  blue  flowers.  It  is  incorrectly  desig- 
nated  by  the  older  writers  as  the  femaU  plant,  tbe  former  being  called  mak.  T£e 
médical  properties  of  the  two,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  the  same. 

ANCHU8A  OFFICINAI.I8.  Bu^ha.  This  species  of  Ancbusa  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  anJ  onknown  in  ihe  United  States.  It  is  a  bienniai  plant,  from  one  to  tbree 
feet  high,  and  was  formerly  mocb  esteemed  as  a  medicine.  Tbe  root,  leaves,  and 
flowers,  were  officinal.  Thèse  are  inodorous,  and  nearly  tasteless.  The  root  is  mu- 
cilaginous  and  slightly  sweetish,  and  the  flowers  very  feebly  bitter.  The  plant  has  no 
elaim  whatever  to  the  crédit,  formerly  attached  to  il,  ofpossessing  cordial  and  ezhila- 
rating  properties.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  in  hypochondriacal  afi°ections;  butas  it 
was  given  in  wine.the  élévation  ofspirits  was  probably  due  to  the  vehicle.  In  France, 
the  Anehuga  Italiat,  which  is  there  known  as  buglotse,  is  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Borago  officinalis. 

ANDROMEDA  A RBORE A.  &rre/-<re«.  A  beaotifol  indigenoos  tree,  growing  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  The  leaves 
bave  a  very  pleasanlacid  taste,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  common  name  of  tbe  tree. 
They  are  frequently  used  by  honters  to  allay  thirst,  and  in  décoction  they  form  a 
gratefnl  réfrigérant  drink  in  fevers. 

The  otber  species  of  Andromeda  are  shmbs,  and  some  of  them  are  omamental.  Dr. 
Barton,  in  his  ■*  Collections,"  states  that  a  décoction  of  the  A.  Mariana  is  nsefully  em- 
ployed in  tbe  Southern  States,  as  a  wash  in  a  disagreeable  ulcération  of  the  feet  to 
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iriiieb  the  negroesare  liable.  The  powder  npon  ihe  !««▼«•  and  Imda  of  te  X  i|pe»i»w 
is  said  to  b«  a  powerfal  errbinc. 

ANEMONE  PRATEN8I&  JfewiM»  Jnemtne.  This  plant  enjoyed  at  one  time  coa- 
siderable  crédit  from  the  recommendaiioD  of  StSrck,  who  beliered  tbat  he  had  foDiid 
it  nseful  io  amaorosis  and  other  complaints  of  the  eye,  ia  secondary  sjrpbilis,  and  ùi 
cntaoeoos  eraptions.  The  A.  PultaHua,  an  analo(K>a8  speeies,  bas  been  employed  for 
sinailar  pnrposes  ;  and  favoarabl«  répons  bave  been  naade  of  its  efficacy  in  obstinate 
diseases  of  the  skia,  and  in  boopingnsongb.  The  préparation  employed  waa  an  es* 
tract  of  the  herbaceons  part  of  the  plant,  wbiob  was  given  by  8<ôrck  in  the  dose  of 
one  or  two  grains  daily,  gradaally  increasied  to  twenty  grains  or  more.  In  lai^' doses 
it  was  foand  freqaently  to  prodnce  naasea  and  vomiting,  or  griping  and  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  and  sonietimes  acted  as  a  diaretic.  The  speeies  of  Anémone  abore  meii- 
tioned  are  Earopean  plants,  and  are  not  caltivated  in  tbis  conntry.  AVe  bare  sereral 
native  speeies,  whicn,  bowerer,  are  not  employed.  One  of  tbem,  the  A.  nemoma, 
vbich  is  common  to  Europe  and  the  United  étates,  is  said  to  act  as  a  poison  to  caille, 
prodocing  bloody  urine  and  convulsions.  It  is  stated  also  to  bave  proved,  wben  ap- 
plied  to  the  bead,  a  speedy  cnre  for  tinea  capitis.  Most  of  the  speeies  are,  in  the 
récent  state,  acrid  and  mbefacient,  resembliog  in  this  respect  other  Ranancnlaees. 
Tbey  contain  a  pecaliar  crysiallizable  principle,  named  onemonin,  whicb  is  converted 
into  mttmimie  aeid  by  the  action  of  alkalies.    {Armakn  der  Pharm^  xxxii.  376.) 

ANIME.  Gum  Anime.  The  sabslantce  known  at  présent  by  the  name  of  œufae,  is 
a  resin  supposed  to  be  derived  from  (keHifmaiœa  Courbanl,R  tree  of  Soatb  Ameiiea; 
thougb  this  origin  is  denied  by  Hayoe,  and  is  at  leastdoublful.  It  is  in  small,  irregn- 
lar  pièces,  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  reddish,  more  or 
less  transparent,  covered  with  a  vhilish  potrder,  brittle  and  pnlverizable,  with  a  shin- 
ing  fracture,  a  weak  but  agreeable  odonr,  and  a  mild  résinons  tasie.  It  softens  in  the 
moatb,  adhères  to  the  fingers  wben  in  the  state  of  powder,  and  readily  melts  with 
heat,  diflbsing  its  agreeable  odonr  in  an  increased  degree.  It  consisis  of  two  distinct 
resins,  one  soloble,  the  other  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  of  a  small  proportion  of 
volatile  oil.  There  is  a  variety  of  a  darker  colonr,  less  transparent,  and  ezhibiting 
small  eavities  in  the  interior;  in  other  respects  resemblin|[  the  preceding.  Anotber 
variety  of  anime  is  the  East  Indian,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Vateria  IiuKeat 
bat  this  never  reaches  as  as  a  distinct  article  of  commerce.  Anime  formerly  entered 
into  the  composition  of  varions  ointments  and  plasters  ;  but  is  now  nsed  only  as  in- 
censé  or  in  the  préparation  of  varnishes.  The  Brazilians  are  said  to  employ  it  inter> 
nally  in  diseases  of  the  longs. 

ANNOTTA.  Orleana.  The  colouring  substance  called  annofta,  amotta,  or  rouam, 
is  the  reddish  pnlp  sarrounding  the  seeds  in  the  fmit  of  the  Bixa  OrtUana,  a  middlin^ 
aized  tree  growing  in  Guiana,  and  other  parts  of  Sonth  America.  The  pnlp  is  sepa- 
rated  by  bruising  the  fruit,  mizing  it  with  water,  then  straining  through  a  sieve,  and 
allowing  the  liqnid  to  stand  till  the  nndissolved  portion  subsides.  The  water  i«  then 
ponred  off,  and  themass  whicb  remains,  having  been  sufficiently  dried,  is  formed  into 
flat  cakes  or  cylindrical  rolls,  and  sent  into  the  market.  Annotta  is  of  a  brownish- 
red  colour,  nsually  rather  soft,  but  hard  and  brittle  wben  dry,  of  a  dull  fracture,  of  a 
sweelisb  peculiar  odonr,  and  a  rough,  saline,  bitterish  taste.  It  is  inflammable,  bot 
does  not  melt  with  beat.  It  soflens  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  colour,  bat 
does  not  dissolve.  Alcobol,  elher,  the  oils,  andalkaline  solutions  dissolve  the  greater 
part  of  it.  It  contains  a  peculiar  crystallizable,  colouring  principle,  to  vbich  M. 
Preisser,  its  discoverer,  bas  given  the  name  of  bù^.  (8ee  Jowm.  de  Phiirm.,  3e  Sér.,  T. 
358.)  The  chief  uses  to  which  annotta  is  applied,  are  for  dyeing  silk  and  cottoa 
orange-yellow,  and  for  colouring  cheese.  Tbe  colour,  however,  whicb  it  imparts  to 
elotb  is  fugitive.  It  bas  been  given  intemally  as  a  medicine  ;  but  is  not  now  ased, 
and  probably  exercises  little  influence  upon  tbe  System.  In  pharmacy  it  is  occasionally 
nsed  to  colour  plasters,  and  bas  sometimes  been  substituted  for  safiiron.  It  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  largely  adulterated  ;  and  red  ochre,  powdered  bricks,  and  colcothar  bave 
been  employed  for  the  pnrpose.  If  thèse  substances  be  présent,'  tbey  will  be  left 
behind  wben  the  annotta  is  bamed. 

ANTHRAKOKALL  Tbis  préparation,  introduced  by  Dr.  Polya,  is  of  two  kinds, 
Ihe  simple  and  the  salphuretted.  The  limpU  antirakoka/i  is  formed  by  adding  160 
parts  of  porphyrized  minerai  coal  to  193  parts  of  a  coacentreted  and  boiling  solution 
of  cauKtic  potassa,  contained  in  an  iron  vessel,  tbe  whole  being  well  stirred  togetber. 
Wben  the  miiture  is  completed.the  vessel  is  iaken  from  the  fire,  and  the  stirriag  con- 
linned  until  the  whole  is  oonverted  into  a  homogeneoas  Uack  powder.  Tke  tuipkurttted 
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■wrtffciluff  is  preiwred  in  a  rimilar  manner,  14  paris  of  snlpbnr  beh);  mixed  widi 
die  minerai  ooal  before  il  is  added  to  the  caustic  potassa  solation.  Dr.  Polya  reeora- 
aends (hese  préparations,  botb  intemally  and  eztemally, in  serofala,  chronic  rhenma- 
tism,  rbeomarie  tamoors  of  tbe  joints,  and  certain  herpelic  affections.  Tbe  dose  is 
a  grain  and  a  balfihree  or  fonr  limes  a  day,  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its  weight 
of  powdered  liquorice  root  For  ezternal  ose,  sizieen  grains  may  be  rabbed  np  witb 
an  oance  of  lard,  to  form  an  oiniment,  to  be  ased  in  frictions  nigbt  and  moming.  (8ce 
Aum.  de  Pharnu,  zzvi.  545,  and  3e  Sér^  ii.  163.) 

ANTHRI8CU8  CBREFOLIUM.  De  Cand.  ChmnphyUum  êatimtm.  Lam.  Seandia: 
Cerefotium.  Linn.  ChervU.  An  annaal  Earopean  plant,  caitivated  in  gardens  as  a 
pot-herb,  and  supposed  by  sotne  physicians  to  possess  médicinal  powers.  It  bas  a 
strongty  agreeable  odoar,  es5>eeially  when  rubbed,  and  a  pongent  sligbtly  bitlerish 
taste.  Thèse  properties  it  owes  to  a  volatile  oil,  whieb  may  be  separatcd  by  distilla- 
tion witb  water.  It  is  said  to  be  deobstment,  dinretic,  and  eramenagogae,  and  bas 
been  recommended  by  différent  anthors  in  consnmption,  scrofnla,  dropsy,  cutaneons 
and  scorbDtJe  affections,  and  as  an  ezternal  application  to  swollen  breasts,  brnises, 
and  other  local  complaints  or  injuries.  It  is,  howeTer,  a  rery  feeble  remedy,  and  is 
more  employed  as  an  addition  lo  brotbs  tban  as  a  medicine. 

ANTtRRHINUM  LINARIA.  Linn.  LINARIA  VULOARIS.  Lindiey.  Common 
nadjlax.  Tbis  is  a  perennial  herbaceoas  plant,  from  cne  lo  two  feet  high,  witb 
nnmerons  narrow  linear  leares,  and  a  terminal  crowded  spike  of  large  yellow  Àuwers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  bat  bas  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  now  grows 
in  great  abondance  along  the  road  sides,  thronghont  the  Middie  Siates.  Il  is  readilv 
distingaishable  by  ihe  shape  of  its  leaf,  and  by  its  conspicuoos  yellow  flowers,  which 
appear  in  succession  from  June  to  October.  T^e  herb  is  ihe  pari  osed.  Il  sbould  be 
colleeied  when  in  flower,  dried  quickly,  and  kepi  ezcladed  from  the  air.  When  fresh 
it  bas  a  pecnliar,  beavy,  ralher  disagreeable  odoar,  wbich  is  in  a  great  measare  dis- 
sipated  by  drying.  Tbe  taste  is  berbaceoas,  weakiy  saline,  bitter,  and  sligbtly  acrid. 
This  plant  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  calhartic.and  bas  been  nsed  in  dropsy,  janndice, 
and  varions  cataneous  ernptions.  Il  is  most  contreniently  employed  in  infusion.  The 
fresh  plant  is  sometimes  applied  externally,  in  the  shape  of  poollice  or  fomentation, 
to  hemorrboidal  tamoars;  and  an  ointmeni  made  from  tbe  flowers  bas  been  employed 
for  ihe  same  parpose,  and  also  as  a  local  application  in  diaeases  of  the  skin.  The 
flowers  are  nsed  in  Germany  for  dyeing  yellow. 

AQUA  BINELLI.  An  Italien  nostmm,  named  aAer  a  physician  of  Turin,  wbich 
at  one  lime  enjoyed  great  réputation  in  Europe  as  a  stypiic  ;  bot  bas  been  proved  to 
possess  very  lillle  efficacy.  Il  is  a  transparent  liqnid,  wiib  lilile  taste  and  an  empy- 
renmalic  odoor,  and,  after  tbe  discorery  of  creasoie,  was  conjectured  to  coolain  a 
small  proportion  of  tbai  principle.  It  is  now  ont  of  ose.  A  recipe  for  ils  preparatioa 
ia  given  in  tbe  Annuaire  de  Thirapeutigue,  1843,  p.  8S7. 

AQUILEGIA  yULGARIS.  Columbine.  A  perennial  berbaceoas  plant,  indigenous 
in  Europe,  but  caitivated  in  our  gardens  as  an  omamental  flower.  Ail  parts  of  it 
bave  been  medicinally  employed.  Tbe  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers  bave  a  disagree- 
able oduur,  and  a  bitterish,  acrid  tasie.  The  seeds  are  small,  black,  shining,  in- 
odorons,  and  of  an  oleaginous  sweelish  tasie,  followed  by  a  sensé  of  acrimony. 
Columbine  bas  been  considered  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  antiscorbniic,  and  bas 
been  employed  in  janndice,  in  small-puz  to  promfle  the  eraplion,  in  scnrvy,  and  ez- 
temally as  a  volnerary.  It  is  not  ased  al  présent,  and  is  even  snspected  to  possess 
dangerous  properties,  like  most  oiher  plants  of  the  natural  order  of  Rannncnlaceas. 

ARECA  NUT.  Bdel  Nul.  This  is  tbe  prodoct  of  the  Areca  Catechu,  an  East 
India  iree  belonging  to  the  family  of  palms.  The  fruit,  wbich  is  aboot  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  small  egg,  and  of 'an  orange-yellow  colonr,  contàins  the  nnt  embedded  in 
aflbrons  fleshy  envelope,  and  invesied  with  a  britile  sbell  %hich  adhères  lo  the  ez- 
terior  flesh.  Tbe  kernel,  wbich  is  the  beiel-nut  of  commerce,  is  of  a  ronndishconical 
shape,  ralher  larger  tban  a  chesinut,  exiernally  of  a  deep-brown,  diversified  with  a 
fawn  culour,  so  as  lo  présent  a  relicutar  appearance,  intemally  brownish-red  with 
whilish  veins,  very  hard,  of  a  feeble  odeur  when  broken,  and  of  an  aslrlngent,  some- 
what  acrid  taste.  Ilaboaods  in  tannin, and  contains  also  gallic  acid,  a  fized  oil,  gam, 
a  lillle  volatile  oil,  lignin,  and  various  saline  substances.  Il  yields  ils  astringency  to 
water  ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Hindostan,  an  extract  is  prepared  from  it  having  ibe 
appearance  and  properties  of  caiechn.  Immense  quantitles  are  consumed  in  the 
Easi,  mixfd  with  the  leaves  of  the  Piper  Bétel,  and  wiih  lime,  fonning  the  mastica- 
tory  «0  well  known  by  tbe  name  of  betei   The  red  coloar  which  this  miziore  imparts 
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10  the  ralrt»  «bi  A«  excrtmeut»  is  owïbk  to  die  Areea  ii«t,  whieh  ia  aiso  powerflilly 
auriageDt,  and,  by  iu  internai  ase,  tends  to  connieract  tbe  relasation  of  bowels  to 
wUeh  tbe  heat  of  the  climats  so  stroogljr  prédisposes.  The  nut  is  ased  in  this 
eooDliy  almoït  ezclasiveljr  in  the  préparation  of  tooih-powder,  fur  which  parpose  it 
ia  first  redoced  by  beat  to  Ibe  state  of  charcoal.  The  saperiority  of  this  form  of 
ehareoal  over  tbat  from  other  sources  is  probably  owing  to  its  bardness. 

AR8BNIATE  OF  AMMONIA.  Ammonim  Antniaa.  This  sait  is  obtained  in 
eiystals  by  sataraling  a  concentrated  solation  of  arsenic  acid  witb  ammonia  or  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  allowiog  il  to  evaporaie  spontaneoasly.  It  bas  been  nsed 
wiib  adraotage  by  Biett  in  several  invetrrate  diseases  of  the  skia.  It  is  given  in 
solotion,  formed  by  disaolving  a  grain  of  the  sait  in  a  flaidoonee  of  distilled  water.  0( 
this  tbe  dose  is  from  twenty  to  twenty'^re  drops,  giren  in  tbe  course  of  the  day,  and 
gndaaily  iaereased. 

ARSBNIATE  OF  IRON.  Feiri  Anemai.  This  sait  may  be  fortned  by^  donble 
décomposition,  by  adding  a  solution  of  salphate  of  iron  to  one  of  arseniate  of  soda. 

11  précipitâtes  in  the  form  of  a  dirty-green  powder.  It  has  been  ased  by  Carmiebael, 
dilaied  with  four  times  ils  weight  of  phosphate  of  iron,  as  a  canstic  application  to 
eancerons  nicers.  Il  may  be  made  into  ointment  by  being  miied  with  twelre  times 
ita  weight  of  spermaceti  cerate.  Intemally  it  has  been  giren  in  eancerons  afleetions, 
in  the  ferai  of  pill,  in  the  dose  of  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain,  ihree  times  a  day. 

ASPARAGUS  OFFICINALIS.  Amaragui.  This  well-known  garden  vegetaUe 
is  a  native  of  Europe.  It  is  peteanial  and  herbaceoos.  The  root,  wbicb  is  inodor- 
oas,  and  of  a  weali  sweetish  tasie,  was  formeriy  used  as  a  diureiic,  aperient,  and 
pufiAer  of  Ibe  blood  ;  and  il  is  stated  lo  be  still  employed  to  a  considérable  extent  in 
France.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  décoction,  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two 
ounces  of  the  root  to  a  quart  of  water.  Hayoe  asserts  thaï,  in  the  dried  state,  it  is 
wbolly  inert.  The  youngêhoott  are  mncfa  used  as  food.  Before  being  boiled  tbey  hare 
a  disagreeable  taste  ;  and  their  jnice  «as  fouod  by  Robiquet  and  Vanquelin  to  contain 
a  peculiar  crystallizable  principle,  called  aiparagm  (see  p.  76),  which,  however,  is 
Bot  known  to  ezert  any  spécial  influence  on  the  System.  Tbe  spronts  tbemseires 
are  noi  wiihont  eSeci,  as  the  urine  acquires  a  disagreeable  odour  very  soon  after 
thejr  bave  been  eaten.  They  are  considered  by  some  writers  as  diureiic,  aperient, 
■nd  deobstraent,  and  as  constituting  a  very  wholesome  and  nseful  article  of  diet, 
early  in  the  spring,  when  so  few  vegetables  are  to  be  obtained.  Bronssais  tfaonght 
Ihat  they  ezened  a  sédative  influence  over  the  heart,  and  recommended  them  espe- 
eially  in  bypenrophy  and  other  diseases  of  tbat  organ  atlended  with  excessive  action, 
and  withont  phlogoBis  of  the  siomach.  M.  Gendrin,  however,  aAer  mocb  expérience 
with  asparagus,  affirms  tbat  be  bas  never  foond  it  to  exercise  the  slighiest  inflaenee 
orer  Ihe  actions  of  the  heart,  and  ascribes  ils  palliative  eflecis  in  diseases  of  that 
oraan,  to  its  dinretie  action.  From  tbe  ezperimcnts  of  M.  Oendrin  il  appears,  tbat 
dits  medicine  opérâtes  powerfully  on  tbe  kidneys.  He  fouod  il,  in  ail  tbe  cases  in 
which  he  adminisiered  il,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  urine,  which,  in  some  instances 
was  qointupled.  The  most  convenieni  forms  for  exhibition  are  ihose  of  syrup  and 
extract,  prepared  from  the  shoots.  The  former  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or 
two  fluidoonces,  the  latter  of  balf  a  drachm  or  a  drachm.  The  syrup  may  be  made 
by  adding  a  snfficient  quantity  of  sngar  ttf  the  expressed  juice  of  the  shoots,  pre> 
vioasiy  deprived  of  ils  albumen  by  exposure  to  beat  and  by  filtration;  the  exiract,  by 
evaporating  the  same  juice  to  Ihe  consisience  of  a  pilular  mass.  The  berritê  are 
capable  of  oudergoing  the  vinoos  fermentation,  and  afibrdiog  alcohol  by  distilla|ioB. 
In  their  unripe  state  tbey  possess  the  same  nroperties  as  tbe  shoots,  and  probably  ia 
a  mnch  higher  deçree.  We  bave  employed  a  symp  prepared  from  them,  with  ap- 
parent advantage,  m  a  case  of  diseased  heart. 

A8PLENIUM  FILIX  FŒMINA.  R.  Brown.  Femak  Fem.  This  is  Ibe  Poh/po- 
dium  FUixfiemina  of  Linn.,  the  Atpidium  FUixfœmina  of  Swartz,  and  the  Alhyrium 
PUix  fmmma  of  Roth.  It  bas  a  root  analogons  in  characier  to  tbat  of  the  maie  fem 
[AMpidùim  FUix  »i<u),and  has  been  snpposed  lo  possess  similar  vermifuge  properties. 
At  présent,  however,  it  is  not  nsed.  Tbe  vulgar  name  olfemale  fern  has  aIso  been 
bestowed  upon  ihe Pteri* aguUina,  or tommonlrakt,  which  is  assenedbysomeauthors 
lo  bave  the  property  of  destroying  tbe  tape-worm.  The  leaves  of  two  species  of 
Asplenium,  the  A.  TVichomanei  or  eammon  tpltenviort,  and  A.  Adùmiuin-nigrum,  or 
bhek  tpietnuHirt,  are  somewhat  mucila^inoos,  and  bave  been  osed  as  substiiuies  for 
Ibe  Maidenhair»(Adiantum  CapUlat  Veneri*  and  A.ptdaiam)  as  pectoral»,  tbdugh  des* 
liiale  of  tbe  aromatic  flaTonr,  wkich  ia  iIm  chief  recommendation  of  thèse  ptanis. 
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BALM  or  CHLBAD.  Bakam  of  Oikad.  Bmkamum  OUtaimie.  Baame  ée  àt 
Mecque,  Fr.  Tbe  geouiae  balm  of  Oilead  is  (he  resinoos  JDiee  of  tbe  Amgri»  Oik- 
adenùa  ot  Lino^  the  Baimmmiendna  GUeadenee  of  Kuolb,  »  amall  ercrgreen  tret, 
growiof;  on  ihe  Asialic  and  Afriean  sbores  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  io  bigb  repaie 
with  ihe  ancients,  aad  still  reiains  ils  value  in  ibe  esiimaiion  of  tbe  eaaiero  naiiona, 
■aaoDg  wbom  it  is  employed  bolh  as  a  medicioe  and  cosmeiic.  In  western  Earope, 
•Dd  in  tbis  coantry,  it  is  seldom  foand  in  a  siate  of  puriljr.  and  its  ose  bas  been  ea- 
tirely  abandoned.  It  is  described  as  a  lùrbid,  whilish,  ibiok,  gray,  odoroas  liqnid, 
«bicb  becomes  solid  by  ezposure.  Il  possesses  no  médical  propeities  which  do  not 
exisl  in  oiber  balsamic  or  lerebintfainaie  jaices.  It  was  foraerly  kaown  by  tbe  name 
«t  opoàaitamwa  ;  wbiie  ihe  dried  twigs  of  tbe  uee  were  called  x^iiahamiim,  and  the 
dried  fruit,  earpobaJBOÊimm. 

BALSAMOFiiULPHUR.  Tbisname  was  formerlygiiren  to  a  substance  resalliag 
'froiD  ihe  réaction  of  sntphor  opon  olive  oil  al  a  bigh  temperatare.  It  was  direeted 
ifi  the  old  Bdinbwrgh  Pbarmacopœia,  nnder  the  name  of  Okum  Suljihuratum  /  bot 
tras  disehaiged  from  that  work  ai  the  Uki  revision.  Tbe  directions  of  tbe  Collège 
were  to  boil  eigM  part»  ot  olive  oil  and  ont  part  of  sabKmed  snipbur  togelber,  willi  a 
•gentle  fire,  in  a  large  iroo  pot,  siirring  ihem  conslantly  till  they  unité.  Tbe  iroD  pot 
sboold  be  large  enongh  to  bold  three  times  ihe  quantity  of  the  maierials  employed,  as 
the  miztore  migbl  olberwise  boil  over.  As  tbe  vapours  wbicb  rise  are  api  to  take  firc, 
a  lid  shuald  be  at'hand  to  cover  the  pot,  and  thas  eziingaisb  tbe  flame  if  necessary. 
Solpbur  is  sohible  to  a  considérable  eiteni  in  heated  oil,  from  wbicb,  if  the  solution 
be  saturaled,  it  is  deposiled  in  a  crystalline  state  on  cooling.  But  it  is  not  a  meie 
•otation  wbicb  this  process  is  intended  lo  rfièot.  The  oil  is  partly  decomposed,  and 
tbe  resuliing  préparation  is  an  eziremely  fend,  acrid,  viscid,  reddish-brown  fluid.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  pblained.  the  oil  mast  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  StUpkurmltd 
«il  or  baiiam  ofeulphnr  was  formeriy  iboogbt  asefol  in  chronic  caiarrh,  consaraptioB, 
■Dd  otber  pectoral  complaints  ;  but  iocoaTcnieoce  bas  ariseo  from  iu  acrid  propcniM, 
and  ils  internai  use  bas  been  abandoned.  It  is  said  lo  be  soaetimcs  applied  as  a 
•limulani  lo  fonl  nicers.  Tbe  dose  is  from  five  to  tbirty  drops. 
<  BAPTISIA  TINCTORIA.  Sophora  tintloria.  Unn.  Pothfyria  tùtdoria.  Miehwia. 
WUd  Indigo.  This  is  an  indigenoas  perrnnial  plant,  foand  in  ail  parts  of  the  United 
States,  growing  abnndanily  in  woods  and  dry  barren  uplands.  It  is  from  on«  to 
three  feet  bigh,  with  a  smoolh,  very  branching  siem,  small,  leroate,  cuneate^bovata, 
blnish-green  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  wbicb  appear  in  Jaly  and  Aagost,  and,  like 
ibe  wbule  plant,  become  black  when  dried.  Tbe  root,  wbicb  is  Ihe  pan  mosl  bigbiy 
recommended,  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  inodorons,  and  of  a  nauseoas.  somewhat 
acrid  lasle.  Its  viriues  appear  to  réside  cbiedy  in  ihr  cortical  portion.  In  large  doses, 
it  is  Raid  lo  operaie  violenily  as  an  emeiic  and  calhartic  ;  in  «malier,  to  prodace  oo^ 
a  mild  laiative  effècl.  Il  is  said  lo  bave  proved  nseful  in  acarlatina,  typhus  ferer, 
and  in  that  siale  of  System  which  allends  gangrené  or  mortification.  l>r.  Tbachar 
speaki  bighiy  of  ils  efficacy  as  an  ezieroal  application  to  obslinate  and  painfui  nlcerae 
and  Dr.  Oumsioek,  of  Rhode  Island,  foond  it  eziremely  nseful,  boih  as  an  internai  airf 
cziemal  remedy,  in  threaiened  or  ezisiing  mortification.  By  tbe  latter  pbysician  it 
was  given  in  décoction,  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  oance  of  tbe  root  to  a  pint  of 
water,  of  which  half  an  ounce  was  adminislered  every  four  or  eight  bours,  any  tend, 
eney  to  operale  on  tbe  bowels  being  cbecked  wiih  laudanum.  U  may  be  ui>ed  ezlel^ 
nally  in  ihe  form  of  décoction  or  cataplasm.  The  stem  and  leaves  possess  the  same 
virtues  as  tbe  root,  ihougb  in  a  less  degree.  A  pale  blue  oolouring  substanee  bas 
been  prepared  from  the  plant  as  a  snbstitute  for  indigo,  bat  is  grratly  inferior. 

BASSORA  GUM.    The  plant  which  yielrts  Ihis  substance  is  nnknown.    Il  came 
inio  commerce  originally  from  ibe  neighbourhood  of  Bassora,  on  the  Guif  of  Persia, 
bal  is  freqaenily  foand  mized  with  gum  brooght  from  otber  coantries,  and  is  probably 
not  the  prodoct  of  one  plant  ezclusively.    It  is  in  irregolar  pièces,  of  varions  siies, 
nerer  Tery  large,  white  or  yellow,  inlermediale  in  the  degree  of  its  transparency 
between  gum  Arabie  and  tragacanih,  inudoroas,  tasieless.  and  posses!>ed  of  the 
proprny  of  yielding  a  slight  sound  when  bruken  under  the  leeth.    Bat  a  sinall  porliou 
ofil  is  solnble  in  waler,  wheiher  bot  or  cold.     The  remainder  swells  np  considerably, 
thoughiess  than  tragacanlh.anddoesnot,  llke  ihat  substanccform  a  gelaiinous  mass, 
as  il  consisis  of  independent  granules  which  hâve  lii  lie  cohésion.   The  soluble  ponion, 
is  pure  gum,  or  as  it  is  now  somelimes  named  arabin  ;  and,  according  to  M.  Guénn, 
eouKlilDles  1  l-S  per  cent.   The  insoluble  portion  consists  of  a  pecoliar  pnnciple  caAte^ 
iaMoria,associaud  with  a  tmall  proponion  of  varions  saline  substances,  wtaich  ]rie\A, 
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when  the  g«m  18  bsrat,  (Ht  per  cenL  of  aubes.  The  gom  is  metewltofli  in  meikimt 
•ad  phannacy,  and  is  described  here  ooly  as  an  object  to  be  arokled,  and  as  a&jrHaf 
a  principle  wbiich  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  médicinal  sabstaoees. 

BoMorin  is  insoluble  in  waier,  alcohol,  and  ether,  bot  softens  and  sweils  op  in  hot 
or  cold  water.  Dilated  niiric  and  marialic  acids,  with  the  aid  of  heal,  dissolve  it 
almosi  entirely.  The  acidulous  solution,  concentrated  by  eraporation,  and  treaied 
with  alcohol,  lets  fall  a  floccnlent  precipilaie  wbich  bas  ail  the  cbsraciers  of  paie 
gain,  into  whicb  the  basaoriik  appears  to  bave  been  converled  by  the  actk»  of  the 
•eid.  This  does  not,  howeTer,  constitute  more  than  a  tenth  part  mT  the  basaorin  di» 
solved.  By  gradually  eraporating  the  aleoholic  acidulous  solution,  a  thielc  bitieriak 
liquid  is  obiaioed,  wbich  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  ammonia  when  treaied  wiih  po- 
tassa. Strong  niiric  acid  converts  bassorin  into  mncic  and  oxalic  acids;  aiid,u«sted 
«ilh  sulpharic  acid,  it  yields  a  sweet  crystalline  substance  which  is  incapable  of  the 
▼inous  fermentation.  (Guérin.)  Vauqnelinwas  the  firstio  call  attention  to  ibis  pri» 
ciple,  upon  which  he  conferred  ils  présent  name,  from  haring  first  observed  it  in  the 
Bassora  gum.  Bucbbolz  afterwards  discovered  the  same  or  a  closely  aoalogogs 
piinciple  in  tragacanth;  and  John,  a  principle  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
m  the  gum  of  the  cherry  tree;  hence  il  bas  sometimes  been  called  tragaaaiMn  aod 
teraiin.  M.  Gaérin,  however,  bas  demonstrated  thaï  ihe  insoluble  principle  of  the 
cherry  gum  is  essentially  différent  from  bassorin.  Berzelius  considers  the  latter  ai 
belonging  to  the  class  of  substances  which  he  associâtes  togetber  nnder  the  name  of 
mucilage,  and  of  which  examples  are  furnisbed  intbe  mucilages  of  flazseed  andof 
qaince  seed.    (See  Lùiuni,  p.  429.) 

BDELLIUM.  This  name  bas  been  given  to  iwo  différent  gnm-resins.  distininiisked 
•s  hulian  and  African  bdelSam.  Dr.  Koyie  was  informed  that  the  former  was  6b- 
tained  from  the  Amyri»  Commiplmra  of  Roxbnrsh,  growing  in  lodia  and  Madagascar. 
The  latier  is  said  to  be  the  prodoci  of  the  Heudelolia  Afrieana,  which  grows  in  SenegaL 
Bdellium  sometimes  comes  mixed  with  gam  Arabie  and  gum  Sénégal.  Il  is  eitber 
in  small  ronndish  pièces,  of  a  reddish  colour,  semi-transparent,  and  brittle  with  a  wai- 
like  fracture,  or  in  larger  irregniar  lumps,  of  a  dark  brownish-red  colour,  le&s  naas. 
parent,  somewhat  tenacious,  and  adhering  to  ibe  teeth  when  chewed.  It  bas  aa 
odour  and  laste  like  ibose  of  myrrh,  but  weaker.  Il  is  infusible  and  inflammable, 
diffusing  wbile  it  bums  a  bal.samic  odour.  According  to  Pelletier  it  consists  of  St 
per  cent,  of  resin,  9-2  of  gum,  30-6  of  bassorin,  and  l'S  of  volatile  oil  including  loss. 
In  médical  properties  it  is  analogous  to  myrrh,  and  was  formerly  used  for  the  saae 
pnrposes  ;  bot  it  is  now  scarcely  ever  givea  inlernally.  In  Europe,  itis  still  occasioa- 
ally  employed  as  an  ingrédient  in  plasters.    Tbe  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  grains. 

BEAN  OF  SAINT  IGNATIUa  Faba  SaneU  Ignata.  This  is  the  prodoct  oT  the 
^fmliaamaraot  tbe  younger  Linniens,  which  is  now  generally  considered  by  bolantsit 
a  species  of  Strychnos,  and  entiiled  &  IgnaUa.  (See  Nux  Vomita.)  Il  is  a  tree  of 
nididling  size,  with  nomerous  long,  cylindrical,  glabrons,  vine-like  branches,  vhich 
bear  opposite,  nearly  sessile,  oval,  poioied,  eniire,  and  very  smooth  leaves.  Tbe 
fiowers  are  white,  tubular,  fragrant,  and  arranged  in  short  axillaty  raeemes.  Tbt 
fruit  is  of  the  sice  and  shape  of  a  pear,  with  a  smoolh,  whiu'sh,  ligneoas  rind,  encloeiag 
aboot  twenty  seeds  embedded  in  a  dry  pulpy  matler,  and  lying  one  upon  the  otiiei: 
Thèse  seeds  are  the  part  used.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Phillipine  islands,  wbeic 
Ihe  seeds  were  higbly  esteemed  as  a  medioioe,  and,  having  aliracted  the  aueniion  of 
Ihe  Je.saits,  were  hononred  with  the  name  of  the  fonnder  of  iheir  order. 

Tbey  are  aboat  an  inch  long,  ratber  iess  in  breadih,  still  less  in  thickness,  convez 
on  one  side,  obscurely  angular  with  two,  three,  or  four  faces  on  the  otber.aad  marktd 
at  one  end  wiih  a  small  dépression  indicaiing  iheir  point  of  attachmenL  They  aie 
externally  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  apparently  smooth.  but  covered  in  fact  with  a  shon 
down  or  efflorescence,  wbich  may  be  removed  by  scraping  them  with  a  knife.  Tiiey 
are  somewhat  translacent,  and  their  substance  is  very  hard  and  homy.  They  bave 
K>  smell,  but  an  ezcessively  bilter  taste.  To  Pelletier  and  Caventoo  they  afforded 
Ihe  same  constltnents  as  nax  vomica,  and  among  them  1-8  per  cent  of  slrychnia. 

MM.  Magendie  and  Delile  bave  proved  that  they  act  on  ihe  human  System  in  the 
same  manner  as  tbe  nnx  vomica.  In  the  Phillipines  they  bave  been  employed  for 
aie  cure  of  obstinate  intermittents,  and  in  numerous  olher  diseases.  It  is  probable 
that  in  small  doses  ihey  act  as  a  tonic.  In  ihis  coontry  tbey  are  never  used.  We 
hâve  noiiced  them  here  on  account  of  their  comparatively  large  proportion  of  strych- 
nia,  which  is  iriple  that  contained  in  the  nnx  vomica.  In  France  tbey  are  proSiably 
employed  for  the  extraction  of  this  principle. 
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BiœBEliRU  BASK.  The  b«rk  of  a  tree  grotring  ia  Britùh  Gwana,  mUoh  haa 
icceotly  been  brougbt  into  notice  as  a  powerful  lonic  and  fébrifuge.  Acoerding  tp 
Dr.  Maclagan,  the  bark  and  seeds  of  tlie  tree  yield  two  alkalics,  wbieb  be  calls  btbeanm 
•ad  MMMrme.  The  salphaie  of  bebeerine  has  been  employed,  wilh  great  aawrted  sne. 
cess,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  and  rémittent  fevers.  From  a  scmple  to  a  draohm 
may  be  «Ten  belween  ihe  parozyams,  in  doses  of  two  grains.  (Limd.  and  Ed.  Manth, 
Jaum.  tfUed.  Sei.,  July  and  Aog.  1843 — BraUhMute'i  Setroip^  Tiii.  84.) 

BEDEOUAR.  Fungut  Soiantm.  An  excrescence  apon  the  twtet  briar  ot  ^glfM- 
tme,  aad  apon  other  speoies  of  Xoêo,  produced  by  the  panotare  of  several  inaeets, 
especially  by  one  or  more  species  of  Cymp».  h  is  of  an  irregnlar,  nsnally  ronndMi 
ahape,  aboat  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  namrrons  oells  intemaUy,in  each  of  whioh 
is  we  lanra  of  an  insecu  It  has  little  smell,  and  a  slighily  astringent  taste,  and 
probably  eontains  tannic  aeid.  Thoagh  formerly  eonsidered  dinretic,  antbelmintio, 
and  lilhontriptie,  aad  employed  as  a  remedy  for  toothache,  it  has  &Uen  into  entire 
disDse.    It  was  giren  in  doses  of  fR>m  tea  lo  forty  grains. 

BENZOIN  ODORIFERUM.  Nées.  Launu  Benzoâu  Lion.  Spiee^weod.  Spite- 
hutk.  Feeer-buêh.  An  indigenons  sbrab,  fromfonr  to  tenfeet  high,growinçiBmoist, 
sbady  phkces,  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States.  Its  llowers  appear  eaiiy  in  spring, 
long  before  the  leaves,  and  are  sacceeded  by  small  cinsters  of  oval  b«rries,  irbiw, 
«hea  ripe,  in  the  iaiter  part  of  September,  are  of  a  sbining  crimson  coloar.  AH  pana 
of  the  sbmb  ha^e  a  spicy,  agreeable  flarour,  which  is  sfmngest  in  the  bark  ana  beiv 
ries.  The  small  branches  are  sometimes  ased  as  a  gently  stimniant  aromatic,  la 
the  form  of  infusion  or  décoction.  They  are  said  to  be  employed  in  thls  way  by  ihe 
Gountry  people  as  a  vermifuge,  and  an  agreeable  drink  in  iow  ferers.  Dr.  William 
Barton  says  that  the  bark,  as  he  has  been  informed,  is  extensirely  ased  in  the  eonntiy, 
and  wilh  mach  success,  in  intermittents.  The  bernes,  dricd-  and  powdeied,  were 
sometimes  substitaied,  daring  the  revolntionaty  war,  for  allspioe.  Aeaordiag  to  Dr. 
Drake,  the  oil  of  the  berries  is  nsed  as  a  stimulant. 

BERBERI8  VULGARia  Barberry.  A  shmb  growing  wild  in  Etirepe  and  Ihe 
Cnited  States,  and  sometimes  caltivated  in  gardens  on  aeconnt  of  its  berries.  Thèse 
grow  in  loose  hanches,  are  oblong  and  of  a  red  coloar,  bave  a  grateAil,  soor,  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  contain  malic  and  citric  acids.  They  are  refïigerant,  astringent,  and 
antiscorbatie,  and  are  sometimes  ased  in  Europe,  in  the  form  of  drink,  in  fébrile  dia- 
eases  and  diarrfaœas.  An  agreeable  syrnp  is  prepared  from  the  jaice;  and  the  berries 
themoelves  are  sometimes  preserred  for  the  table.  The  root  and  inner  bark  hare 
been  ased  fordyeing  yellow,  and  are  said  to  bave  been  employed  beneficially  in  jaun- 
diee.  They  owe  their  colonring  property  lo  a  peculiar  crystallizabie  principle,  whiek 
has  been  denominated  berberin,  and  wbich  is  said,  in  the  dose  of  nrom  one  to  ten 
grains,  to  act  as  a  tonie  and  purgative.  {Jotam.  de  Pharm.,  zzi.  809.)  It  is  a  valgar 
error  to  suppose  that  the  vicinity  of  this  plant  is  very  injarious  to  wheat.  The  Ameri» 
caa  plant  différa  slightly  from  the  Enropean,  and  is  described  by  Pursh  as  a  distinct 
species,  under  the  name  of  B.  Canadentù.  It  grows  in  mountains  and  hilly  districts 
firom  Canada  lo  Virginia.  The  berries  are  smhller  aad  much  tess  jniay  tban  those 
of  the  garden  barberry. 

BETONICA  OFFICINALIS.  WoodBettm/.  Aperennial  Em<epeaaherb,belong- 
ing  to  the  natnral  order  of  labiale  plants.  It  has  a  pleasant  bat  feeble  odoor,  and  a 
«arm,  somewbat  astringent,  and  biiierish  Uu%k  By  the  ancients  it  was  very  highlT 
esteemed,  and  employed  in  numeroos  dimscs;  bat  it  is  at  présent  Utile  ased.  R 
appears  to  be  slighily  wanning  and  corroborant,  bot  is  inferior  ia  this  respect  to 
many  other  plants  belongiog  to  the  same  family.  The  root  has  been  considerMl 
emetie  and  purgative. 

BETUL.*  ALBA.  Common  European  Birck.  Varions  paris  of  this  tree  hâve  been 
applied  to  médical  oses.  The  inner  bark,  which  is  bitterish  and  astringent,  has  been 
employed  in  intermittent  fever.  The  epidermis  is  separable  into  thin  layers,  which 
may  be  employed  as  a  sabstiiute  for  paper,  and  are  applied  to  varions  economical 
uses.  The  bark  conlains  a  peculiar  principle,  called  betulin,  which  consists  of  car- 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  is  ranked  among  the  sub-resins.  1Vhen  the  bark  is 
distilled,  it  yields  an  euipyreumatic  volatile  oil,  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  Russia 
leather,  in  tbe  préparation  of  which  it  is  employed.  The  leavai,  which  bave  a  pecu- 
liar, aromatic,  agreeable  odour,  and  a  biiter  taste,  bave  been  employed  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  in  goût,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  same  complaints, 
particularly  dropsy,are  said  lo  bave  been  successfully  treaied  by  enveloping  ihe  body 
in  the  fresh  leaves,  which  thua  applied  excite  perspiraiioo.  When  the  stem  or  branches 
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of  tlM  Me  an  wontded,  a  sweet  hncc  flowt  ont,  wUeh  is  e<mtid«red  asefal  in  oont- 
yiainta  ot  ihe  kidnejrs  «nd  bladder.  In  eonseqoenee  of  ihe  sogmr  il  eontains,  it  is 
soMeptible,  npon  tbe  addition  of  Tcast,  of  tbe  vinoas  and  sabseqoently  of  tbc  aceuMu 
fenneotation.  A  béer,  wine,  spirii,  and  rinegar  are  prepared  front  il,  and  habtioaUy 
naed  in  some  parts  of  Earope. 

Of  ih«  American  species  of  bireh,  the  Betuta  lento,  varionsly  called  *wtet  itrek, 
hlaik  Urck,  ekerrv  bireh,  and  meuiUaùt  nuAogany,  is  remarkable  for  the  aromatie 
flaronr  of  iu  bark  and  leaves,  wbieb  bave  the  odoar  and  laste  of  the  Oaaltheria  pro- 
enmbens,  and  are  sometimes  nsed  ia  iofasion,  as  an  agreeable,  genily  stimolant,  aod 
diaphoretic  drink.  An  oil  is  oblained  by  distillation  from  tbe  terk,  wbicb  bas  been 
prored  by  Mr.  Wm.  Procter,  Jun^  to  be  identical  with  the  oil  of  eaultheria.  {Aok. 
Jaum.  iffPharm^  xr.  843.)  This  species  also  aflbrds  a  saccharine  liqaor,  which, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  common  to  ail  tbe  birebes.  Tbe  bark  of  tbe  B.  papj/raeea  very 
elosely  resembles  that  of  tbe  common  Earopean  bircb,  and  is  maob  employed  by  tbe 
Northern  lodians  for  making  canoës.  Tbtn  tayers  of  the  epidermis  may  be  adran- 
tageoosly  placed  inside  of  boots  to  prevent  ihe  access  of  moisture. 

BBZOAR.  This  name  bas  been  applied  to  concrétions  which  form  in  tha  stomaeh 
or  intestines  of  animais,  and  which  were  at  one  time  thoaght  to  possess  eztraordinaiy 
médical  virtnes.  'Nomeroas  varieties  bave  been  noticed;  but  tbey  were  arranged  in 
two  classes,  the  oriental  bexoir»  (,  Lapis  bezoar  orientale*),  and  waUm  bezoart  (.lapie 
hezoar  meidenialii),  of  which  the  former  were  most  bighiy  esteemed.  Tbey  hare 
fallen  into  meriled  neglecL 

BIRO-LIME.  A  Tiscid  sabstance  ezisting  ia  varions  plants,  particolariy  in  tbe 
bark  of  the  Fùcum  album,  and  Uex  aquifiHum  or  Earopean  holly,  from  the  latter  of 
wbicb  it  is  luaally  procared.  Tbe  process  for  prepanng  it  consista  in  boiling  tbe 
aaiddle  bark  for  some  honrs  in  waier,  then  separating  it  from  the  liqoid,  and  ptaeing 
it  in  pruper  vessels  in  a  cool  situation,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  tilt  it  becones 
▼iiMMns.  It  is  then  washed  to  separate  impnrities,  and  constitntes  the  substance  in 
question.  Bird-lime  thus  prepared  is  greenish,  tenacions,  of  a  glutinous  consistence, 
of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  of  an  odour  analogous  to  that  of  flaxseed  oil.  Ezposed  to  the 
air  in  thin  layers  it  becomes  dry,  brown,  and  pulverizable,  bat  re-acquires  its  viscidity 
npon  the  addition  of  water.  It  consista  of  several  proximate  principles,  bâtis  thooght 
to  owe  its  characteristic  properties  to  the  présence  of  a  pecoliar  substance,  identical 
with  that  which  exndes  spontaneously  from  certain  plants,  and  which  bas  received 
the  name  otelu  from  the  French  chemists.  This  principle  is  withont  odour  ortasie, 
«xtremely  aonesire,  fusible  by  beat,  inflammable,  insoluble  in  water,  nearty  insoluble 
in  aleohol,  bat  dissol  ved  freely  by  sulpburic  eiher,  and  tbe  oil  of  turpentine.  Accord- 
ing  to  M.  Macaire,  it  is  insoluble  in  the  fized  oils,  either  bot  or  cold.  This  proper^ 
distingnisbes  it  from  the  resins,  to  which  Berzelius  is  disposed  to  attach  it.  M.  Ma- 
caire proposes  for  it  the  name  of  euem.  {Jowm.  de  Pharm~,  zz.  18.)  Bird-lime  is  so 
lenacious,  that  it  may  be  employed  to  catch  small  birds,  which,  wben  tbey  aligbt  on 
a  stick  thickly  covered  with  it|  are  unable  to  escape. 

BI8ULPHURET  OF  CARBON.  Carburet  of  Su^kur.  This  componnd  is  formed 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphnr  over  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  poreeiain  tabe. 
It  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  ezeeedingly  volatile  liquid,  having  a  pungent,  some- 
wbat  aromatie  taste,  and  a  very  feiid  smell.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1-272.  In  composition  it  is 
a  bisalpharet  It  acts  as  a  diffasible  stimulant,  acceleraling  the  puise,  augmenliiig 
the  animal  beat,  and  ezciting  tbe  sécrétions  of  tbe  skin,  kidneys,  and  génital  organs,. 
It  was  formerly  employed  in  obstinate  rheamalic  and  arihritic  affections,  in  paralysis 
and  cutaneous  éruptions,  and  more  recently  as  a  résolvent  in  indolent  tnmours.  It  is 
ased  boih  iniemally  and  ezternally.  For  internai  exhibition  in  goût  and  rbenmatisa, 
Dr.  Otto,  of  Copenhagen,  employed  an  alcobolic  solution,  in  the  proponion  of  two 
drachms  to  the  fluidounce,  or  which  four  drops  were  given  every  two  hours.  At  the 
tame  time  tbe  affected  parts  were  mbbed  with  a  Uniment,  made  by  dissolving  the 
bisnlphuret  in  the  same  proportion  in  olive  oil.  Dr.  Krimer  applied  it  to  an  indolent 
tumoor,  by  allowing  forty  or  ûdy  drops  to  fall  upon  it  three  times  a  day.  This  treat- 
ment,  which  may  bie  supposed  to  aci  by  the  cold  prodaced,  assisted  by  the  internai 
nse  of  animal  charcoal  and  cicuta,  and  tbe  employment  of  warm  alkaline  baihs,  was 
attended  with  snccess.  He  also  succeeded  in  redacing  several  strangalaled  herniv, 
by  applying  some  drops  of  the  bisulphuret  to  the  hemial  tumonr.  By  Dr.  TambuU 
the  vapour  of  this  substance  was  foand  useful,  applied  to  induratrd  lymphatic  glands, 
and  for  the  removal  of  deafness,  when  dépendent  on  want  of  nervous  energy,  and 
dcficieocy  of  wax.    It  is  applied  by  meâos  of  a  boitle  with  a  proper  sized  moutb. 
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eoBlaininir  *  flnidracbm  of  the  btsnipharet,  imbibed  bj  a  pièce  of  sponge.  The  skia 
over  the  gland  is  first  well  moistened  wiih  water.  VVhen  tbe  vaponr  is  applied  lo 
the  ear,  the  bottle,  baving  a  small  neeb  to  fit  the  meatas,  is  beld  elose  to  the  orgaa 
luitil  considérable  warmtb  is  prodnced.  {Pharm.  Jowm.  and  Trant^  ii.  86S.) 

BOLE  ARMENIAN.  The  term  hohu  or  holt  was  formerly  applied  to  varions  fonns 
of  argillaceoas  eartb,  diAring  in  their  coloar,  or  place  of  origin.  Thas  we  find  men- 
tioned,  amoog  others,  the  Armeman,  LemnUm,  and  Freneh  bokt,  and  ihe  red  and  loAtfe 
Me*.  Some  of  thèse  sabsiances  were  so  higbiy  valoed  as  to  be  formed  into  smali 
masses  and  impressed  with  a  seal,  and  hence  receired  the  name  of  terrm  ligiUatm. 
Tbey  were  ail  similar  in  '  effect,  ihoagh  tbe  small  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  con- 
tained  in  the  colonred  boles  may  bave  given  them  greater  activity.  The  only  one  at 
présent  kept  in  the  shops  is  that  called  bok  Armenian,  trom  its  resemblance  to  tbe 
substance  originally  broaght  from  Armenia.  It  is  prepared,  by  trilnration  and  elntri» 
ation,  from  certain  native  earlhs  ezisting  in  différent  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  in  pièce* 
of  varions  sizes,  of  a  reddish  coloar,  soA  and  nnctaons  to  tbe  tonch,  adhesive  to  the 
tongae,  and  capable  of  mixing  with  water  so  as  lo  form  a  paste.  It  consists  chiefljr 
of  alomina  and  silica,  colonred  with  oxide  of  iron.  Tbe  boles  wer«  formerly  em- 
ployed  as  absorbent  medicines  and  astringents;  and  tbey  were  ondoobtedly  nsefnl  in 
some  cases  of  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  relazed  bowels.  The  bole  Armenian  is 
now  nsed  cbiefly  as  a  colouring  ingrédient  in  tootb-powders. 

BORAGO  OFFICINAUX.  Barage.  This  is  an  annnal,  hairy,  snccnlenlEnropean 
plant,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  fine  blue  flowers,  on  acconnt  of  wbich  it  is  some- 
times  caltivated  in  onr  gardens.  Ail  parts  of  it  abonnd  in  mncilage,  and  the  stem 
and  leaves  contain  the  nitrate  of  potassa  with  olhrr  saline  ingrédients.  To  thèse 
eonstitoents  the  plant  owes  ail  its  virtues.  It  is  mnch  nsed  in  France.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  sweetened  with  honey  or  symp,  is  eœployed  as  a  demulcent, 
réfrigérant, and  gently  diapboretic  drink  in  catarrhal  affections,  rbenmatistn,  diseases 
of  the  skin,  &c.  The  ezpressed  joice  of  the  stem  and  leaves  is  also  given  in  tbe 
dose  of  from  two  lo  four  onnces.  Tbe  flowers  are  sometimes  applied  eztemally  as 
an  emollieni.  A  distilled  water,  extraet,  and  syrap  were  formerly  nsed,  bat  hâve 
ftllen  into  neglect.  Borage  is  scarcely  known  in  this  coantry  as  a  médicinal  plant, 
and  is  altogether  too  feeble  to  ment  much  attention. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  A  red  dye*wood,  the  prodact  of  différent  species  of  Cœsalpina, 
growing  in  tbe  West  Indies  and  Sontb  America.  Two  varieties  are  knpwn  in  com- 
merce:— 1.  the  proper  Brazil-wood  said  to  be  derived  from  tbe  Cœsalpina  eehinata, 
and  sometimes  called  Pamambuco  or  Femambuco  toood,  from  the  province  of  Brazil, 
wbere  it  is  collected;  8.  the  bratiktlo,  prodnced  by  tbe  C  BratHieruië  and  C.  Critta, 
wbich  grow  in  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  The  former  is  the  most 
highiy  valaed.  Tbe  tappan  or  lampfen  toood  may  be  referred  to  the  same  bead,  being 
obtained  from  tbe  Csàalpina  Sappan,  and  possessing  properties  analogous  to  those 
of  the  brasiletto.  Tbe  Nicaragua  or  peaeh  toood  is  also  analogous  to  the  brankttOr^ 
and  is  said  by  Bancrofl  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  Cnsalpina.  It  is  prodnced 
in  tbe  East  Indies.  Brazil  wood  in  nearly  inodorous,  bas  a  siightiy  sweetish  taste, 
stains  the  saliva  red,  and  imparts  its  colouring  matter  to  water.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine  ;  but  bas  been  abandoned  as  inert.  In  pbarmacy  it  sometimes 
serves  to  colour  tinctures,  &c.;  bat  its  chief  ose  is  in  dyeing.  A  red  lake  is  prepared 
from  it,  and  it  is  an  ingrédient  in  a  red  ink.  Its  dyeing  properties  are  owing  to  a 
peanliar  crystallizable  colouring  principle,  originally  discovered  by  Chevereul,  and 
named  braeUn.  {Joum.  de  Pharm^  3e  Sér.,  v.  198.) 
^  BROMIDE  OF^  IBON.  Feni  Bromidum.  This  bromide  is  obtained  by  heating 
gently  in  tbirty  parts  of  water,  two  parts  of  bromine,  and  one  of  iron  filings.  When 
Sie  liqaid  becomes  greenish,  it  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  ^  and  the  dry 
mass,  again  dissolved  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  fumisbes  tbe  bromide.  Bromide 
of  iron  is  a  brick-red  déliquescent  sait,  very  soluble,  and  extremely  styptic  It  is 
employed  as  a  tonic  and  résolvent,  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  twice  a  day,  in 
aqneoas  solution,  protected  by  saccharine  matter.  It  is  formed  as  the  first  step  of 
the  process  for  preparing  the  officinal  bromide  of  potassium. 

BROMIDES  OF  MERCUR7.  The  protobropùde  is  formed  by  adding  bromide  of 
potassium  to  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury.  It  falls  as  a  white  cnrdy  precipitaie. 
The  bibromide  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  protobromide  with  water  contaiaing 
bfomine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  colourless  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  alcobol.  Ex- 
posed  to  beat  it  enters  into  (nsion  and  sublimes.  Both  thèse  bromides  are  analogotis 
in  composition  and  médicinal  properties  lo  the  comsponding  iodldes  of  mercary. 
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(8m  pages  993  and  998.)  The  protobromide  it  gim  ia  the  doae  of  •  grain  d«^< 
«;radaally  ioereased.  The  bibromide,  like  cotTosive  soblimate,  is  an  irritant  poitoo, 
àod  may  br  administered  in  doses  of  ihe  sizieenth  of  a  fttim,  gradually  incrrasedw 
a  foorth,  either  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  in  ethereal  solation,  made  by  dissolring  a  grain 
in  a  floidrachm  of  ether. 

fiRYONY.  VfhiUBryony.  This  is  the  rootof  the  Sramuao&i  or  whiie  bryoBjr,  a 
perennial,  climbing,  herbaceoas  plant,  growing  in  thickets  and  hedges,  in  différent 
parts  of  Europe.  It  beart  roogh,  beart-shaped,  five-lobed  leaves,  small  yeliow  nio- 
noecioDS  flowers,  arrangea  in  racemes,  and  roandish  black  berriea  abont  the  size  of  a 
pea.  Another  species  called  B.  dùùca,  with  dicBcions  flowers  and  red  berries,  bears 
10  close  a  reaemblance  in  character  and  properties  to  the  preceding,  that  it  is  eon- 
aidered  by  some  botanists  merely  a  trariety.  The  roots  of  both  plants  are  gathered 
for  use.  When  fresh  they  are  spiodleshaped,  aonetimes  branehed,  a  foot  or  two  in 
length,  as  thiek  as  the  ann,  or  even  thieker,  extemally  yellowish-gray  and  eircnlariy 
wrinkled,  within  wbite,  sacenlent,  and  fleshy,  of  a  nanseoas  odoar  which  disappearx 
in  great  measnre  opon  drying,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  very  disagreeable  tasie.  The 
peasants  are  said  sometimes  to  hollow  ont  tbe  top  of  the  root,  and  to  employ  the  joice 
which  collecte  in  the  cavity  as  a  drastic  parge.  (Mèrat  and  De  Lena.)  Tbe  berries 
of  the  plant  are  also  purgative  and  are  nsed  in  dyeing. 

As  kept  in  the  shops,  the  root  is  in  eirenlar  transverse  sliees,  of  a  large  diaaeter, 
extemally  yellowisb-gray  and  longitudinally  .wrinkled,  intemally  of  a  whitish  coknr 
beeoming  darker  b^  âge,  concentrically  striated,  light,  brittle,  and  readiljr  palrerixa- 
ble,  yielding  a  whitish  powder.  A  peenliar  bitter  principle  called  brytmin  bas  beea 
discovered  in  the  root,  but  bas  not  been  isolated  for  practical  purposes.  It  contains, 
besides  starch  in  considérable  proportion,  gum,  resin,  sugar,  a  concrète  oil,  albomeo, 
aod  Tarions  saline  substances.    It  yields  ils  active  properties  to  water. 

Bryony  is  an  active  bydragogoe  cathartic,  in  large  doses  somelimes  proving  eaetic, 
and  disposed,  if  too  largely  administered.  to  occasion  inflammation  of  the  alimentary 
mncotts  membrane.  The  récent  root  is  blghly  irritant,  and  is  said,  when  braised  and 
applied  to  the  skin,  to  be  capable  of  produciog  vesication.  The  medicine  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  bas  been  employed  by  modem  physicians,  but  is  now 
nearly  saperseded  by  jalap,  wbicb  is  more  certain,  and  Irss  liable  to  lose  ils  strength 
by  âge.    The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

CAHINCA.  This  medicine  attracted  at  one  time  considérable  attention.  Tbe 
name  of  calùnca  or  aOnea  was  adopted  from  the  langnage  of  the  Brazilian  Indians. 
The  Portnguese  of  Brazil  call  the  medicine  raiz  pretta  or  black  root.  When  first 
noticed  in  Europe  it  was  sapposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Chioeuxa  raeemoia  of  Lin- 
n«ns,  which  was  known  to  botanists  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  West  Indies.  But  Mai^ 
tins, in  bis  "Spécimen  Materiœ  Medicse  Brasiliensis,"  describes  two  other  species  of 
Chiococca,  the  C.  anguijuga  and  C.  dennfuUa,  which  afibrd  roots  baving  the  pro- 
perties of  that  aserit«d  to  tbe  C.  racemomi  and,  as  the  medicine  is  brought  from 
Brazil,  not  from  the  West  Indies,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  really  derired 
from  one  or  bolh  of  tbe  plants  named  by  that  botanisU  A.  Richard,  however,  states 
that  be  bas  received  from  more  tban  one  source  in  Brazil,  spécimens  of  tbe  C.  rooe- 
moM  as  tbe  cabinca  plant. 

A  spécimen  brought  into  our  market  as  the  cahinca,  consisied  of  cylindrical  pièces, 
varying  in  size  from  the  thickness  of  a  siraw  to  thât  of  tbe  little  finger,  somewhat  bent 
or  contorted,  slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally,  with  occasional  smali  asperities,  io^T- 
nally  ligneoas,  extemally  covered  with  a  ihin  brittle  reddish-brown  bark,  having  a 
light-brown  or  brownish  ash-cotoured  epidermis.  The  cortical  portion,  which  is  of  , 
a  résinons  character,  bas  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste,  somewhat  acrid  and  astringent; 
the  ligneous  part  is  quite  tasteless.  The  virloes  of  the  root  réside  almost  exclu- 
sively  in  the  former.  They  are  eztracted  by  water  and  alcohol.  Cahinca  bas  been 
analyzed  by  several  chemists.  Fonr  distinct  principles  were  discovered  in  it  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou  :— l..a  crystallizable  bitter  substance  ;  3.  a  green  faity  matter 
of  a  nanseoQs  odoar;  S.  a  yellow  colouring  matter;  and  4.  a  cdioured  viscid  sub- 
stance. The  crystallizable  principle  appears  to  be  that  in  which  the  médical  virtne 
résides.  In  the  beliefof  ils  acid  natare,  its  discoverers  named  iteoAtncù  aeid  It  is 
white,  wTthont  smell,  of  a  taste  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  bat  afterwards  extremely 
bitter  and  slightly  astringent,  of  difficult  solobility  in  water,  but  readily  solnble  in 
alcohol,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  nnaltered  at  the  température  of  boiling  water.  It 
reddens  regetable  Unes,  and  unités  with  tbe  alkalies,  but  does  not  form  crystallizable 
aata.    It  is  thoagbt  to  ezist  in  the  root  as  sabcabincate  of  lime. 
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tledUtd  Praperlie».  Cahioea  is  tonie,  djoretie,  par^tive,  and  emetic.  In  moderate 
doses  it  gently  excites  the  cireulation,  increases  the  diacharge  of  nrioe,  and  prodaces 
evacaations  from  tbe-bovels;  but  is  rather  slow  in  ils  opération.  It  may  be  made 
to  aci  aiso  as  a  diapboretic,  by  keeping  ibe  skin  varm,  using  warm  drinka,  and  coan- 
teracting  its  pai^iive  tendency.  In  some  patients  it  occasions  naasea  and  ^riping, 
aad  in  very  laige  doses  always  acts  powerfully  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic  la 
Brazil  it  bas  long  been  nsed  by  the  natives  as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  serpents  ; 
and  its  Indian  name  is  said  to  bave  been  derived  from  this  property.  According  to 
Màrtius,  tbe  bark  of  tbe  fresh  root  is  rnbbed  witb  water  till  the  latter  becomes 
eharged  witb  al)  its  active  matters;  and  the  llqnid,  while  yet  turbid,  is  taken  in  sucb 
qnantities  as  to  prodnce  the  most  violent  vomiting  and  parging,  preceded  by  severe 
spasmodic  pains.  Patrick  Bcown  speaks  of  tbe  root  of  the  C  racemoaa  as  very 
nseful  in  obstinate  rheumatisms.  Bat  the  virtues  of  cahinca  in  dropsy,  though  weU 
knowD  in  Brazil,  were  first  commnnicated  to  the  Earopean  public  in.  the  year  1826, 
by  M.  Langsdorff,  Kassian  Consul  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Achille  Richard  afterwards  pub- 
lished  a  few  observations  in  relation  to  it  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Médicale  ;  and  its 
properties  were  snbsequently  investigated  by  numerous  practitioners.  M.  François, 
of  Paris,  oontribnted  more  than  any  other  physician  to  its  réputation.  It  was  consi- 
dered  by  him  snperior  to  ail  other  remédies  in  dropsy.  General  expérience  appears 
to  hâve  been  in  its  favonr,  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  of  the  partial  estimate 
of  Dr.  François;  and,  having  been  fonnd  equally  liable  witb  other  diuretics  to  the 
charge  of  ancertainty,  it  is  now  little  used.  It  may  be  employed  in  sabstance,  décoc- 
tion, eziract,  or  tinctare.  The  powdered  bark  of  the  root  may  be  given  as  a  dinrelic 
and  purgative,  in  a  dose  varying  from  a  scraple  to  a  drachm  ;  but  in  this  form  the 
remedy  is  considered  very  uncertain.  Tbe  aqueotis  or  spirituous  extract  is  nsnally 
preferred.  Tbe  dose  of  eitber  of  thèse  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  Dr.  François 
recoromends  tbat,  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  a  sufEcient  qoantity  shonld  be  given  at 
once  to  produce  a  decided  impression,  which  shonld  afterwards  be  maintained  by 
smaller  doses,  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-fonr  honrs. 

CALENDULA  0FFICINALI8.  Marvgold.  This  well-known  garden  plant  was 
formerly  mach  employed  in  medicine.  It  has  a  pecnliar,  rather  disagreeable  odoor, 
which  is  lost  by  drying,  and  a  bitter,  roogb,  saline  taste.  Among  its  constitaents  is  a 
pecnliar  principle,  called  calenduUn,  discovered  by  Geiger  most  abandanlly  in  the 
flowers,  and  considered  by  Berzelius  as  analogous  to  bassorin,  though  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  plant  was  thonght  antispasmodic,  sndorific,  deobstruent,  and  emmena- 
gogae,  and  was  given  in  low  forms  of  fever,  scrofula,  jaundice,  amenorrhœa,  and 
varions  other  complaints.  Both  the  leaves  aad  fiowers  were  nsed;  bot  the  latter 
were  praferred,  and  were  usnally  administered  in  the  récent  state,  in  the  form  of  tea. 
An  eztract  was  also  prepared,  and  employed  witb  snpposed  advantage  in  canceroQs 
and  other  nlcers,  sick  stomach,  &c.  At  présent  marygold  is  very  seldom  if  ever  nsed 
in  regnlar  practice. 

CALOTROPIS  GI6ANTEA.  Brown.  Aadepiat  Montea.hmn.  Under  tbe  name 
of  madar,  or  mudar,  a  medicine  has  been  employed  m  tbe  East  Indies,  witb  great 
asserted  advantage,  in  numerous  complaints.  Il  is  the  bark  of  tbe  root  of  a  species 
of  Calotropis,  which  has  been  generaliy  considered  as  the  C.gigantea;  but  which  is 
asserted  by  Dr.  Casanova  to  ^  a  distinct  species,  and  has  received  from  him  the 
name  of  C.  Madarii  Jndieo-orienlalit.  Tbe  C.  gigantea  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  and 
bas  been  introdaced  into  tbe  West  Indies,  wbere  il  is  now  nainralized.  The  bark,  as 
employed,  is  destitnie  of  epidermis.of  a  whilish  colour,  nearly  orqnite  inodorons.and 
of  a  bitter,  somewhat  nanseous  taste.  It  appears  to  hâve  tbe  gênerai  properties  of 
many  other  acrid  medicines;  in  small  doses,  increasing  the  sécrétions,  and  in  larger, 
prodacing  nausea  and  vomiting.  According  to  Dr.  Casanova,  who  publisbed  an 
essay  apon  tbe  snbject  at  Calcutta,  it  is  especially  directed  to  the  skin,  tbe  capillaries 
and  absorbents  of  which  it  stimulâtes  to  increased  action.  It  is  chiefly  recommended 
as  a  remedy  in  tbe  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases  of  tropical  climates,  sucb  as  ele- 
phaniiasis  and  leprosy.  It  has  been  employed  also  witb  advantage  in  syphilis,  dropsy, 
rheamatism,  and  hectic  fever.  It  is  given  in  substance  in  the  dose  of  from  three  to 
twelve  grains,  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  till  it  afiects  the  sysiem. 

CAM  WOOD.  A  red  dye-wood,  procared  from  the  Baphia  nUida  of  De  Caudolle, 
a  leguminons  tree,  growing  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  Tbe  wood  is  usually 
kept  in  the  sbops  in  die  ground  state.  It  yields  its  colonring  matter  scarcely  at  ail 
to  cold  water,  slightly  to  boiling  water,  and  readily  to  alcohol  and  alkaline  solutions. 
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This  eolooriag  prineiple  is  considered  bjrlLPreiMer  a*  klcaikal  wkk  ««MiKa.  (See 
Jbom.  de  Pharm^  Se  Sér^  r.  911.) 

CANARY  SEGD.  The  seeds  of  the  Piabrit  CanarieiuU,  an  uinaal  plant,  beloag- 
ing  10  the  family  of  crasses,  originally  from  the  Canaiy  Islands,  bat  now  groving 
vild  in  Earope  and  the  United  States,  and  coltirated  in  manjr  places.  The  seeds  are 
orale,  somewhat  coinpreïsed,  aboat  two  Unes  long,  shining  and  of  a  light  jrellowi^ 
graf  coloureztemally.andbrownisb  wiibin.  Their  cbief  constituent  is  stareh.  They 
«efe  formerly  esteemed  médicinal,  bat  are  not  now  employed  aniess  for  tbe  formatmi 
of  emollieni  cataplasms.  Tbey  are  natritive,  and  their  meal  is  said  to  'be  mixed,  in 
sorae  places,  with  wheat  flonr,  and  made  into  bread.  Tbey  are  mnch  ased  as  food 
for  Canary  birds. 

CANNABIS  8ATIVA.  Hemp.  An  annnal  plant,  originally  from  Asia,  bat  now 
cultivated  in  ▼arioas  parts  of  Earope  and  North  America.  Some  consider  the  hemp 
cultivated  in  the  East  as  specifically  différent  from  the  common  hemp  ;  and  name  it 
Cannabi»  Jndiea ,-  but  mosi  botanisLs  tbink  tbe  two  plants  identical.  Hemp  pos- 
sesses  narcotic  properties,  and  is  employed  in  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  in  the 
form  of  infasion,  as  an  intoxicaling  drink.  It  is  aiso  smoked,  in  thèse  and  other 
couniries  of  the  East,  in  ihe  same  manner  as  tobacco,  with  which  it  is  freqnently 
mixed.  A  résinons  exudation  from  the  plant  is  much  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.  Even  the  odoar  of  the  fresh  plant  is  stated  to  be  capable  of  prodacing  rertigo, 
headache,  and  a  species  of  intoxication.  In  Hindostan  the  tops  of  the  plant  are  cat 
whea  in  flower,dned,and  sent  into  the  markjst  in  bundles,  ander  the  name  ofgunjah. 
According  to  Dr.  O'Shaaghnessy,  of  Calcutta,  who  has  ezperimented  with  ibis  nar- 
cotic, it  alleviates  pain,  exhilarates  the  spiriis,  iocreases  the  appetite,  acts  decidedly 
88  an  apbrodisiac,  prodaces  sieep,  and  in  lai^e  doses,  occasions  intoxication,  a  pecD- 
liar  kind  of  delirium,  and  calalepsy.  Its  opération,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Pereira, 
appeared  to  resemble  very  mach  tbat  of  opium.  Dr.  O'Shaaghnessy  employed  an 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  dried  tops  with  great  adrantage  in  tetanus,  rheamatism,  and 
choiera,  and  with  alleviating  enécts  in  a  fatal  case  of  hydrophobia.  He  gare  the 
remedy  nsually  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains,  at  interrals  of  two,  ihree,  or  fonr 
boors  ;  thoagh  in  rioient  affections,  ihe  quantity  may  be  moch  increased  ;  and  in 
hydrophobia  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  may  be  giren  at  once.  In  choiera  he  gare 
(en  drops  erery  balf  hour,  of  a  solution  made  with  three  grains  of  the  exiract  and  a 
draehni  of  proof  spirit.  Trials  hare  since  been  made  with  the  extract  by  nameroos 
praetitioners  ;  and  the  gênerai  resalt  appears  to  be  that  it  is  capable  of  prodociog 
fflost  of  the  therapeutical  effects  of  opium,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  substitnte  for 
tbat  narcotic,  when  fonnd  to  disagree  with  a  patient  from  some  pecnliarity  of  consti- 
tntion.  The  remedy  is  wrongly  called  Indum  hemp,-  as  this  name  bas  long  been 
appropriated,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  Apocynum  cannabinnm.  The  strength  of 
the  extract  is  rery  variable.  When  of  good  qnality,  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  will 
affect  the  System,  wbile  of  that  found  in  the  shops  10  or  18  grains  will  sometiraes  be 
reqaisite.  The  teedi  of  hemp  hare  aIso  been  nsed  in  medicine.  They  are  aboat  tbe 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  roandish.oraie,  somewhat  compressed,  of  a  shining  gray 
coloar,  inodoroas,  and  of  a  disagreeable,  oïly,  sweeiish  laste.  Tbey  yield  by  ex- 
pression a  considérable  qaantity  of  fized  oil,  which  is  ased  in  the  arts.  Tbey  eontain 
al*o  nncrystaJIisable  sugar  and  albumen,  and  wben  rnbbed  with  water  afibfd  an 
emalsioa,  wfaieh  asay  be  used  adranlageously  in  inflammations  of  tbe  macoaa  mem- 
branes, Ihough  il  is  not  saperior  to  a  similar  préparation  from  other  emnlsire  seeds. 
Tbey  are  much  naed  as  food  for  birds,  wbich  are  fond  of  them. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  Cfum  elattie.  TTie  substance  known  by  this  name  in  commerce 
is  the  concrète  juice  of  the  Siphonia  Cahucku  of  Schreber  and  Willdenow,  identical 
with  the  Siphonia  elcutiea  of  Persoon,  the  Jatropha  dattica  of  the  yoonger  Linneens, 
and  the  Hevea  Guianeneit  of  Aublet.  This  is  a  large  tree  growing  in  Brazil,  Gaiana, 
and  probably  aIso  in  Central  America.  {Joum.  PhiL  Cd.  of  Pharm.,  iii.  2»S.)  On 
being  wounded,  it  emits  a  milky  juice,  which  ot>ncretes  on  ezposore,  and  constitutes 
the  substance  in  question.  A  similar  prndoct  is  afforded  by  sereral  oiher  lactescent 
plants;  but  the  jaice  of  the  Siphonia  alone  Is  extensively  collected  (br  tise.  Caoat- 
choac  cornes  to  as  in  large  flat  pièces,  or  moalded  into  varions  sfaape*.  Tbese  are 
formed  by  applying  snccessire  layers  of  the  jnice  upon  models  of  clay,  which  are 
broken  and  removed  when  the  coatinghas  attained  a  sufficient  thickness  andconsist- 
ence.  In  the  drying  of  thèse  layers  ihey  are  said  to  be  exposed  to  smoke,  which  gires 
to  the  concrète  mass  a  blackish  coloar.  The  joice,  when  it  concrines  by  exposvre  to  the 
air,  assumes  on  the  outer  sarûice  a  yellowisb-brown  coloar,  wbile  the  mas*  nemains 
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«Wie  or  3^tla«riBb-whlte  within.  The  récent  joiee  i»  irat  •  |nii«  f>roz)mate  prineiple  ; 
l>at  coDlains,  aocording  to  Faraday,  1-9  per  cent,  of  regeiable  albumen,  traces  of  waz, 
7.13per  cenLof  a  biuer  azotized  substance  sokible  in  waterand  aIcoho1,2-9ora  sub- 
stance solnble  in  waier  but  insoluble  in  alcofaol,  56-87  of  water  with  a  litile  frèe  acid, 
and  only  31-7  of  the  pure  elastic  prineiple  to  which  chemisis  bave  giren  the  name  of 
eaontebonc.  Soine  of  tfaese  principles  exist  atso  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  the 
Mnereie  joice.  wbich,  as  it  reacbes  us,  is  asually  contamiBated  with  the  soot  derived 
ftom  the  smoke  used  in  drying  it.  Pitre  eaoutchoue  is  nearly  eolonriess,  and  in  thia 
lajrers  transparent.  It  is  highly  elastic,  lighter  ihan  water,  wiibout  tasie  and  smell, 
fiuible  at  abont  246°,  remaining  uoctuons  and  adhesire  upoo  cooling,  inflammable  at 
a  higher  température;,  insolable  in  water,  alcohol,  the  weak  aoids,  and  alkaline  soin- 
tnns,  solable  in  etber  wben  eniirely  frecd  from  alcohol,  solable  aiso  in  most  of  the 
fized  and  volatile  oils,  thongb  at  the  ezpense  of  ils  elasticily.  It  is  said,  however, 
Ibat  the  oils  of  lavender  and  sassafras  dissolve  it  withont  change,  and  that,  wben  pre- 
eipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  solution  in  cajnput  oil,  it  is  still  elastic.  But  ils  best 
solveni,  for  praclical  purposes,  is  either  coal-naphtha,  or  an  empyreumatie  volaUlc 
oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  caoutchouc  itself.  Caoutchouc  is  not  afiècted'by 
common  air,  chlorine,  muriatic  or  sniphnrous  acid  gas,  nor  by  ammonia.  It  consists, 
according  to  Faraday,  of  87-2  parts  of  carbon,  and  12-8  of  hydrogen. 

Caoutchouc  is  used  for  erasiog  pencil  marks;  in  the  formation  of  flexible  tubes  for 
the.  laboratory,  and  of  cathéters  and  bougies  for  sargical  purposes  ;  in  the  melted 
State,  as  a  luting  to  the  joints  of  chemical  apparatus  ;  in  the  shape  of  thin  layers,  for 
eoveriog  the  months  of  bottles,  and  for  other  purposes  in  which  the  exclusion  of  air 
and  moisture  is  requisite  ;  in  the  mnnufacture  of  waier-proof  cluth  ;  and  for  numerons 
other  objects,  lo  which  its  elasticity,  and  the  résistance  which  it  offers  to  the  ordinary 
.solvents  and  to  other  powerfui  chemical  agents  peculiarly  adapt  iL  It  is  most  con- 
venienlly  brought  to  Ihe  staie  of  thin  layers,  in  which  it  may  often  be  used  advantage- 
ously  by  the  chemistand  apothecary,  by  softening  the  small  flasks  of  it  inethercontain- 
ii>g  alcohol,  or  by  boiling  them  in  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  tben  distending  them 
by  meaos  of  air  forced  into  them.  Tubes  of  caoutchouc  may  be  made  from  its  ethereat 
solution,  or  from  the  juice  imported  in  the  liquid  state.  A  court-plasier  prepared  with 
caoutchouc  bas  been  considerably  used,  and  frum  its  impermeability  by  moisture  is 
sometimes  valuable.  The  reader  is  referred  for  the  mode  of  preparing  it  to  the  Lon- 
don  Pharm.  Joum.  and  Tnm*^  ti.  464,  and  to  the  Amer.  Joum.  of  Pharnu,  zv.  38. 
Small  thin  pièces  of  caoutchouc  may  be  very  advantageously  employed  lo  suppress 
bemorrhage  from  leech-bites,  &C.,  by  first  softening  one  surface  of  the  pièce  by  a 
taper,  and  wben  cool  applying  it  firmly  over  the  bleeding  point.  The  cavity  o^  a 
decayed  tooth  may  be  lined  with  caoutchouc,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  and 
thus  reliere  pain,  by  fasiening  a  pièce  firmly  around  the  end  of  a  rod,  liquefyiog  the 
surface  by  beat,  tben  introduciog  it  with  pressure  into  tbe  cavity,  and  again  wiih- 
drawing  iu— {Pharm.  Cent.  BlaU,  1843,  p.  911.) 

CAPPAIU8-8PIN08A.  Caper-buêh.  A  low,  trailing  shmb,  growing  in  the  Sontb 
ef  Europe  and  North  of  Africa.  The  buds  or  unexpanded  flowers,  tre'ated  with  sait 
•aA  vioegar,  form  a  highly  esleemed  pickie,  which  bas  an  acid,  buming  taste,  and  is 
considered  osefui  in  scurvy.  The  dried  bark  of  Ihe  root  was  fonnerly  officinal.  It 
is  in  pièces  parlially  or  wholly  quilled,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  mean-<liameter, 
transversely  wrinkléd,  gray  ish  extemally,  whitish  within,  inodorous,  and  of  a  biilerisb, 
■omewbat  acrid,  and  aromatic  laste.  Il  is  considered  diurelic,  and  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  amenorrbœa,  and  chronic  rhenmatism. 

CARANNA.  Chtm  Caranna.  A  résinons  substance,  in  pièces  of  a  blackish-gray 
eolour  ezlernally,  dark-brown  internally,  somewhat  shining  and  translucent,  brittle 
and  pulverizabte  When  dry,  but,  in  the  récent  slate,  soft  and  adhesive  Iik&  pitch,  easily 
losible,  of  an  agreeable  balsamic  odoar  wben  beated,  and  of  a  bitterish  re.sinous  taste. 
(Geiger.)  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Ibe  Amyri»  Caranna  of  HumboMt,  a  tree 
growing  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  Geiger  refers  it  aIso  to  the  Burtera  gummi- 
ftru  of  tbe  M'est  India  Islands;  but  th<}^  resin  obtained  from  ibis  tree  is-described  by 
Ibe  French  writers  nnder  the  name  of  rotne  de  Gomart,  or  raine  de  ehibou  or  caekUxm, 
and  is  said  lo  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  resin  taeamahae. 

CARBURET  OF  IRON.  Ferri  Carburetum.  Phmbago.  Black  Lead.  Tbis  sub- 
stance bas  been  used  both  internally  and  extemally  in  cutanenns  affections.  For 
médical  use  it  is  redaced  to  very  fine  powder,  and  purified  by  being  boiled  with 
5raler,  and  digested  with  dilute  nitromnriatic  acid.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
frains  or  more.'three  or  four  times  a  day,  given  in  the  form  of  powder  or  pill.  Tlie 
ointment  i*  made  by  mizing  from  two  to  siz  drachms  with  an  ouoce  of  lard. 
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CATALPA  COBDIPOUA.  Bigttpma  CabJpa.  Linn.  Catalpa  trte,  or  Catawia 
trte.  Thiii  is  a  beaatiful  flowering  iree,  growing  wild  in  ihis  ooaDtry,  and  oc<iasioBp 
ally  caltivated  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
Earope.  h  is  commonly  repoted  lo  possfss  poisonoas  properties.  The  seeds  hâve 
beeo  advaoïageoQsly  employed  by  several  practitioners  of  Continental  Europe  in 
aathma.  M.  Anlomarcbi  recommendt  a  décoction  made  by  boiling  twelve  oanee* 
of  waler  with  tbree  or  four  ounces  of  the  seeds  down  to  six  oances,  the  Thole  to  be 
given  moming  and  night.  (Joum.oflhe  PhiL  Col.  of  Pharm.,vi.  363.) 

CEAN0THU8  AMERICANU8.  New  Jertey  Tea.  Red-root.  A  small  indigenoos 
sbrab,  growing  thronghoat  ihe  United  States.  The  root  is  astringent,  and  imparts  a 
red  coloar  to  waler.  Itis  said  to  be  aseful  in  syphilitic  complaints,  in  whichitii 
given  in  the  fona  of  décoction,  made  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  the  root  lo 
a  pint  of  water.  Scboepf  staies  that  it  is  pnrgatire.  The  leaves  were  ased  dariog 
ibe  revolotionary  war  as  a  snbstitnie  for  tea.  Dr.  Hobbard,  in  a  commanication  lo 
the  Boston  Médical  and  Sorgical  Joamal,  (Sept  30th,  1S36,)  speabs  very  bighiy  of 
the  nie  of  tiie  Ceaikothos  as  a  local  application  in  aphtbons  affections  of  the  month 
and  fances,  and  in  the  soreibroat  of  scarlatina,  and  as  an  internai  remedy  in  dysen- 
tery.    He  nsed  a  strong  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  and  seeds. 

CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS.  CeUmâme.  A  perennial  herbaceons  plant,  growing 
wild  in  thia  coaniry,  aboat  old  honses  and  in  rocky  places  ;  but  snpposed  to  bave  been 
introduced  from  Earope,  where  it  is  indigenoas.  It  is  one  or  two  feet  higb,  bears  pin- 
nate  leares  and  small  pedoncled  nmbels  of  yellow  flowers.and,  when  wonnded,  emils 
a  yellow,  opaque  juice.  The  whole  plant  is  used.  It  has  a  faint  nnpieasant  odonr, 
and  a  bitter,  acrid,  durable  tastr,  which  is  slronger  in  the  roots  thao  in  the  leaves. 
The  odour  is  nearly  lost  by  drying,  but  the  taste  remains.  The  yellow  jufce  is  bitter 
and  exceedingly  acrid,  and  when  applied  to  the  skia  prodnces  inflammation  and  even 
vesication.  The  plant,  analyzed  by  MM.  Chevallier  and  Lassaigne,  afibrded  a  bitter 
résinons  substance  of  a  deep  yellow  colour;  a  kind  of  çum-resin  of  an  orange-yellow 
coloar, and  bitter, nauseous  taste;  mucilage;  albumen;  and  varions  saline  substances, 
besides  free  malle  acid  and  silica.  Dr.  Probst,  of  Heidelberg,  has  more  recently  foand 
in  it  a  peculiar  acid  denominated  eheledonie  add;  two  alkaline  principles,  one  of  which 
forms  neutral  salis  with  the  acids  and  is  called  ekdtrvlhrin  in  conséquence  of  the 
inieose  redness  of  ils  salts,  the  other  unités  with  but  dioes  not  nentralize  the  acids, 
and  is  named  ehdidonini  and  lastly  a  neuler,  crystallizable,  bitter  priociple,  which 
from  its  yellow  coionr  he  calls  dalidoxanlfun.  Of  thèse  principles,  chelerythrin 
appettrs  to  rank  among  the  acrid  narculic  poisons.  (AnnaL  aer  Pharm^  xxix. 
118.)  Celandine  is  an  acrid  purgative,  possessed  aiso  of  diuretic,  and  perbaps  dia- 
phoretic  and  expectorant  properties.  In  over-doses,  it  produces  unpleasant  effècts, 
and  is  by  some  considered  poisonuus.  By  the  ancients  it  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
remedy  in  jaundice  ;  and  it  has  been  found  asefai  in  the  same  complaint  by  some 
modem  physicians.  It  was  the  chief  ingrédient  of  the  old  decodum  ad  ielaieoi  of  the 
Bdinburgh  Pharmacopoaia.  Il  bas  been  given  aIso,  with  asserted  advantage,  in 
varions  other  complaints,  especially  tbose  of  a  scrofnlous  cbaracter,  affecting  the 
mesenteric  and  lymphatic  glands,  the  skin,  and  the  eyes.  The  yellow  juice  is  oAen 
applied,  in  domeslic  practice,  to  corns  and  warts,  which  it  destroys  by  stimolating 
them  beyond  their  vital  powers.  The  fresh  herb  is  also  applied  locally  aboul  the 
pelvis,  with  asserted  benefit,  in  amenorrhoea.  The  dose  of  ihe  dried  root  or  herb  is 
from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachm,  that  of  the  fresh  root  one  or  two  drachms;  aod  the 
same  quantity  may  be  given  in  infusion.  The  water^  extract  and  the  expressed  juice 
bave  aJso  been  employed.  The  dose  of  the  former  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  that  of 
the  latler  from  ten  to  iwenty  drops.  In  each  case,  the  dose  is  lo  be  gradually  increased, 
nntil  the  effecis  of  the  remedy  are  experienced. 

CHELTENHAM  8AI>T,  ARTIFICIAL.  Sereral  artificial  mixtures  bave  been 
prepared,  professing  to  be  exact  imitations  of  the  saline  ingrédients  in  the  chalybeate 
Chelienham  water;  but  the  only  one  which  appears  wortby  of  confidence,  is  that  pre- 
pared by  Robert  Alsop,  Chemist,  of  Laodoo.  The  composition  of  the  natural  Chel- 
ienham chalybeate  is  given  al  p.  113.  The  imitation  of  Mr.  Alsop,  as  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Faraday,  contains  the  same  solid  and  gascons  contents  as  the  natdVal  water,  exceirt 
the  sulphale  of  lime,  which  is  very  properly  pmitted;  and  in  the  same  proportions 
precisely,  with  ihe  exception  that  there  is  abioul  twice  as.  much  free  carbonic  acid  ia 
the  artificial  préparation.  The  iron  is  présent  in  the  state  of  proloxide,  and  is  imme- 
diately  dissolved  by  the  free  carbonic  acid,  opon  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
The  free  carbonic  acid  probable  exista  as  such  in  the  dry  mixture;  ais  there  is  na 
obnoos  agent  présent  to  eaose  it  lo  be  disengaged  in  the  mère  aet  of  solntioB. 
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This  artificUl  mixture  is  fn  the  fonn  of  a  white  powder,  possesslng  a  saline  and 
slightly  ferropinoos  taste.  It  is  pat  ap  in  boides  of  two  sizes,  the  smaller  containing 
two  and  a  balf  oonces,  or  safiicient  lo  make  ihirty  doses  of  forty  j;rains  each.  It 
fonns  a  (;ood  combination,  in  which  the  aperient  property  of  the  salts  présent  is  com- 
liined  with  the  tonic  virtue  of  the  iron..  It  is  considered  to  be  nsefal  in  glandalar 
obsiractions,  especially  of  the  liver,and  in  scmAiloos  afTections,  atlended  with  feeble 
digestion,  slaf;gish  bowets,  and  pallidness  of  sbin.  It  is  employed,  aiso,  with  advan 
tage  in  sick  headache,  habituai  costiveness,  and  hemorrhoids.  The  dose  is  a  tea- 
spoonfnl,  qnickly  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  and  swallowed  imniediately, 
tiefore  the  iron  has  time  to  separate  in  an  insoluble  state.  Tbis  qnanlity  may  be 
taken  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  repeated  once  or  twice  afler  an  interval  of  twentr 
minâtes,  or  in  the  conrse  of  the  day.  To  obtain  ils  fall  tonic  and  alterative  effects,  it 
«hoold  be  persevered  in  fer  a  montb  or  six  weeks. 

GULOBIDE  OF  MAGNESIUM.  Magnem  Chbridum.  MuriaUof  Magneùa.  The 
physiological  action  of  ibis  bitter  and  very  déliquescent  sait  bas  been  made  ihe  sub- 
jeet  of  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Lebert  He  finds  it  lo  act  mildly  and  âtvoorably  as  a  pnrgi^ 
tive,  prodocing  a  flow  of  bile,  and  an  increase  of  appetite.  On  aoconnt  of  ils  extrême 
déliquescence,  he  recommends  it  in  the  liqaid  form,  prepared  by  dissolving  the  sait  in 
iuweightof  water.  Of  this  solution,  hegives  anoance,«aflScienllydilnted,toan  adnlt, 
and  half  an  ounee  to  a  child  from  10  to  H  years  of  âge.  {Arek.  Gén.,Ae  Sir.,m.  418.) 

CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSA,  SOLUTION  OF.  Liquor  Potatsa  CUorinatm.  JaveU^ê 
Water.  Eau  de  JmeUe.  Tbis  is  obtained  prrcisely  as  the  solntion  of  chlorinaled  soda. 
(See  lÀqttor  Sudm  Chhrinaiœ.)  It  is  employed  for  iaking  oui  frait  stains,  dcc.,  fVom 
Unen.    In  chemical  eonstitotion  it  is  prubably  a  hypochloriie. 

CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER.  Argtnti  Chloridum.  This  has  been  already  referred 
to  as  being  inevitably  formed  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  given  intemally.  (See  page 
870.)  Il  is  readily  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  common  sait  to  onê  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  as  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate.  As  first  thrown  down  it  is  a  white  curdy 
Substance,  but  it  soon  becomes  discoloured  when  ezposed  to  the  light.  It  has  been  used 
rabbed  on  the  longue  in  syphilis,  and  intemally  in  epilepsy,  cbronic  dysentery  and 
diarrbœa,  and  other  diseases  in  which  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  given.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  three  grains  or  more  four  or  five  times  a  day.  M.  Perri  adminislered  it,' 
in  somewhat  less  than  grain  doses,  in  chronic  dysentery,  wilh  the  immédiate  eSect  of 
diminishingthenamherof  stools.  The  crystallizedan>nionio<Aii9rMfeq/'nAwr  bas  been 
given  in  sypbilitic  affections,  in  the  dose  of  the  fonrteenth  of  a  grain.  It  is  formed 
by  satnrating  solntion  of  ammonia,  by  the  assistance  of  beat,  with  chloride  of  silver, 
and  allowing  the  liqnid  to  cool  in  a  stopped  botile.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  very 
liable  to  décomposition. 

CHLORINE  ETHER8.  There  appear  to  be  three  species  of  chlorine  ether,  each 
consisting  of  some  form  of  carbobydrogen,  united  with  différent  proportions  of  chlorine. 
The  first  is  called  protoeklorine  ether,  and  is  formed  by  passing  an  excess  of  chlorine 
ihroagb  cold  alcohol.  It  consisté  of  one  eq.  of  chlorine,  aud  one  of  etherine.  The 
second,  denominated  bichiorine  ether,  consista  of  two  eqs.  of  chlorine  and  one  of  ether- 
ine, and  is  the  long  known  oily  liquid  of  the  Dutch  chemists,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
olefiant  gas  on  chlorine.  The  third  species  was  discovered  within  a  few  years  by  three 
chemists,  independentlyof  each  other — Suobeiran  in  France,  Liebig  in  Germany.and 
Gnthrie  in  this  couniry.  Dumas  has  determined  its  composition  to  be  three  eqs.  of 
Chlorine  to  oneof  bicarburetof  hydrogen  ^cwniuZe],andascertained  that  it  differsfrom 
formic  acid,  into  which  it  is  susceptible  ot  conversion  by  the  action  of  potassa,  in  con- 
taining  an  équivalent  quantity  of  chlorine,  in  place  of  the  oxygen  of  that  acid.  Oo 
acc-oont  of  its  conneiiun  with  formic  acid,  it  is  called  chloroform. 

CUoroform  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Guthrie  by  distilling  a  gallon  from  a  mixture  of 
three  pounds  of  chloride  oflime  and  two  gallons  of  alcohol  ofsp.gr.  0-844,  and  recti- 
iying  the  product  by  redistillation,  first  from  a  great  excess  of  chloride  of  lime,  and 
afterwards  from  stroog  sulphuric  acid.  Thenard  recommends  it  to  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  chloride  oflime  in  three  pans  of  water,  decanting  the  solution, 
adding  from  one-fiflh  to  one-tenth  of  alcohol,  and  distilling  from  a  retort  sufficieully 
eapacious  to  guard  against  Ibe  overflowing  of  the  materials  when  they  swell.  In  the 
receiver  water  will  condense,  swimming  over  an  oleaginoas  liqnid.  The  water  ia 
4ecanted,'and  the  oily  liqnid,  being  agitated  several  limes  with  concentraled  sulphuric 
acid,  aud  reciified  from  finely  powdered  baryia,  will  fumisb  pure  chloroform. 
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Thit  compoand  is  a  coloarlesa  olea^dnons  liqvid,  of  a  sweetith  etherral  odoor,  and 
bot,  aromaiic,  peculiar  tasie.  It  boils  at  US°,  and  bas  the  sp.gr.  of  1-480.  Il  is  not 
inflammable,  but  reoders  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp  yellow  and  faliginoas.  Il  ii 
scareelf  acted  on  bjr  solphuric  acid  in  the  cold,  bal  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and 
•tber,  from  its  solntion  io  which  il  is  precipiiaied  by  water.  The  alcobolic  solution 
forms,  when  safficiently  diloted  with  water,  an  aromatic  and  saccharine  liqoid  of  a 
▼ery  graleful  tasie. 

Médical  ProperlUê.  Mr.  Gulhrie  was  led  to  prépare  chloroform  by  his  pecoliar 
process  from  noting  a  passage  in  Professor  Silliman's  Blemeats  of  Chemistry.  which 
referred  lo  the  chlorine  ether  of  tbe  Daich  cbemists  as  being  a  grateful  dififasible 
stimulant,  when  properly  diloted.  He  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  apon  a  cheap  and 
easy  process  for  obtaining  this  long-known  ether,  witbout  beiDg  aware  that  in  reality 
he  had  obtalned  a  new  compoond.  It  acts  as  a  diflusible  soothing  stimulus,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  sulpharic  ether,  bat  with  this  decided  advantage,  ihat,  when  soffi- 
eiently  diluted,  it  possesses  a  bland.sweet  taste,  which  rendersits  administration  easy, 
even  to  ehildren.  It  has  been  ased  with  advantage  in  asthma,  spasmodic  cough,  tbe 
sorelhroat  of  scarlel  fever,  atonie  qainsy,  and  otber  diseases  in  which  a  f^titeful  and 
eomposing  medicine  is  indicated.  Professer  Ives,  and  Dr.  N.  B.  Ives,  of  New  Haven, 
■peak  farourably  of  ils  effeets.  The  dose  for  an  adall  is  a  teaspoonfai,  diluted  witb 
water.  In  affections  characlerized  by  difficult  respiration,  it  roay  be  nsed  by  inhala» 
tion.    Il  is  employed  for  médicinal  purposes  in  alcobolic  solntion. 

CHROME  YELLOW.  This  is  the  neatral  chromate  of  lead,  prepared  by  pre- 
eipitalinga  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  with  chromate  of  potassa.  It  is  of  a  beaatiful 
lemon-yellowcolour.  The  subcbromate  of  lead.consisting  of  one  eq.  of  acid,  and  two 
«qs.  of  base,  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  soraetimes  used  as  a  pigment.  Chrome  gnen 
is  a  miziareof  chrome  yellow  and  Pmssian  4>lae' 

CICHORIUM  INTYBU8.  Sueeorjf.  A  perennialherbaceonspIant,indigenoas  in 
Europe,  but  nataralized  in  this  coontry,  wbere  it  grows  in  fields,  and  in  roads  aiong 
the  fences,  in  neighbourhoods  which  hâve  been  long  seltled.  Il  is  one  or  two  feet 
high,  witb  large,  compound,beautifully  bine  flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and  Augast, 
and  serve  to  distinguisb  the  plant  at  first  sight.  The  whole  plant  bas  a  bitter  taste, 
«itboui  acrimony,  orany  very  pecnliarflavoar.  The  taste  is  strongest  in  therooi,aiid 
weakest  in  the  flowers.  The  leaves,  when  yoong  and  lender,  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
eaten  as  salad  in  Europe.  Snccory  is  gently  tonic  withoui  being  irriiating,  and  is 
considered  by  some  aathors  as  aperient  and  deobstruent.  It  is  said  to  be  useful,  if 
ûvely  Iaken,  in  hepatic  congestion,  janndice,  and  other  viscéral  obstructions  in  the 
early  stages;  and  it  is  affirmed  to  hâve  donc  good  even  in  pulmonary  consomption. 
The  usnal  form  of  administration  is  that  of  décoction,  which  is  prepared  by  boiling 
one  or  two  ounces  of  the  root,  or  a  handful  of  the  herb,  in  a  pint  of  waier.  Tbe  root 
dried  and  roasted  bas  acquiredsome  popnlarily  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  as  a  snb- 
atilale  for  coSee.  Tbe  common  garden  endive  is  a  species  of  Cicborium,  denominated 
C  EiuUvia. 

CICUTA  YIROSA.  Vfater  Hemhck.  Cowbaae.  A  perennial,  nmbelliferons  Gu- 
ropean  plant,  growing  on  tbe  borders  of  pools  and  streàms.  it  is  exceedingly  poisoo- 
ons,  proving  fatal  to  mosi  animais  wbich  feed  u^N»  it,  thongh  said  to  be  eaten  with 
jmponity  by  goats  and  sheep.  Several  instances  are  on  record  of  ehildren  who  hâve 
died  from  eating  the  rool  by  mistake  for  parsnep.  It  opérâtes  as  an  acrid  narcotic, 
producing  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  togeiher  with  symptoms  wbich  indicaie  céré- 
bral disturbance,  such  as  vertigo,  intoxication,  and  convulsions.  Infusion  of  galls 
is  recommended  as  an  antidote,  but  should  not  be  relied  on  to  the  excinsion  of  eme- 
tics.  When  the  plant  vomits,  as  it  freqnenlly  does,  fatal  eflecis  are  less  api  lo  ensue.  It 
is  said  to  beless  pnisonons  in  the  dried  ihan  in  tbe  récent  staie;  and  it  bas  been  hence 
inferred  that  tbe  aciire  principle  is  volatile.  But  the  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  dis> 
tillation,  was  found  by  Simon,  an  apolhecary  of  Berlin,  not  to  be  poisonoos.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  alcoholic  exiract  of  ihr  dried  root  operated  as  a  violent  poison  upon 
the  animais  to  which  it  was  given.  {Armai  der.  Pharnu,  xxxi.  258.)  Il  is  at  présent 
never  used  inlernally  as  a  medicine,  having  been  saperseded  by  the  Conium  macula- 
tum,  which  is  considered  safer.  Exiemally,  it  is  sometimes  applied  as  an  anodyne 
poultice  in  local  pains,  particnlarly  thos^e  of  a  rhrumatic  or  gooty  nature. 

The  Cicuta  maeuùUa  or  American  vxUer  hemhck  is  closely  analogous,  in  boianical 
ebaracter  and  in  ils  opération  upon  the  sysiem,  to  the  European  species.  In  several 
instances,  ehildren  bave  been  faially  poisoned  by  eating  ils  rooL  It  is  never  nsed  in 
medicine.  Fora  full  accoaat  of  this  plant,  see  Bigelow's  Médical  Botaoy,  voL  i.  pa^ 
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1S6.  In  cases  of  poisonin^r  by  either  of  thèse  plants,  Toisitiiig  sbonld  be  indaced  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  niaintained  till  ibe  stomach  is  thorongbly  evacuaied. 

CITRATE  OF  AMMONIA.  Ammonite  CUrta.  Thi»  is  employed  in  the  liqnid 
form.  The  soluiion  is  made  by  saturating  lemon  or  lime-juice,  or  an  équivalent  sola- 
tien  ofcitric  acld(seepage  429),  with carbonate  of  amtnonia,  and  may  begiven  in  Ihe 
dose  of  a  tablespoonfnl.  A  more  eleganl  mode  of  exhibition  is  that  of  an  extempo- 
raneoas  eiTervescing  drangbt.  To  half  a  flaidoance  of  lemon-jailce  mixed  wiih  ait 
equal  qtiantity  of  water,  or  to  a  fluidounce  of  a  solution  ofcitric  acid  containing 
seventeen  grains  of  the  acid,  is  to  be  added  half  a  floidoance  of  a  solalion  containing 
thirteen  grains  ofthe  carbonate  (se^quicarbonale)  of  aramonia,  and  the  mixinre  is  to 
be  giren  while  eSerrescing.  The  dose,  in  either  case,  may  be  repeated  every  honr, 
twofor  Ihree  hoors.  The  préparation  is  given  as  a  réfrigérant  diaphoretic  in  fébrile 
complaints.  and  is  especially  applicable  to  lyphoid  fevers  with  a  bot,  dry  skin. 

CITRATE  OF  IRON.  Ferri  Citrat.  The  citrates  of  iron  were  flrst  introdnced  to 
the  notice  of  the  médical  profession,  in  1831,  by  M.  Béral,  of  Paris.  The  àtrate  of 
the  protoiàde  is  prepared  by  digesting  iron  filings  in  an  aqneous  solution  of  citric 
acid  to  saturation,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  It  is  a  white,  pulvernieni,  slightly 
soluble  sait,  having  a  strongly  chalybeate  taste,  and  absorbing  ozygen  readily  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  àtratt  ofilte  taquioxide  is  the  sali  asually  recommended  for 
médical  ase.  It  is  made  by  saturating  a  solution  of  crystallized  citric  acid  in  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  heated  to  about  180°,  with  moist  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
recently  prepared.  A  boiling  température  mnst  be  avoided,  as  it  renders  the  ses- 
quioxide  less  readily  soluble.  (Wm.  Procter,  Jun.)  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  erapo- 
rated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrnp.  It  is  Ih'en  spread  out  on  glass  or  porcelain 
plates,  where  it  speedily  dries  in  ihin  layers,  which  are  separated,  and  broken  into 
fragments.  As  thos  obitained,  il  is  in  thin  pièces,  of  a  beantiful  garnet-red  colour.  Il 
is  an  ancrystallizable  acid  sait,  slowly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water,  and  having  an  acid,  not  nnpieasant  taste.  When  the  excess  of  acid  is 
neutralized  by  adding  ammonia  to  ils  solalion,  the  double  sait  is  formed,  called 
ammonio-àtrateofiron.  Tbis  is  in  yellowi8h-green,soft,  porous  masses.havingan  acid- 
nlous,  slightly  chalybeate  taste.  It  is  mnch  more  readily  solabte  in  water  ihan  the 
citrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  The  citrate  ofthe  blaek  or  magnetie  oxidé  is  an  uncrystal- 
lizable  greenish-yellow  sait,  susceptibiMif  being  formed  inio  transparent  laminœ,  very 
soinblç  in  water,  unalterable  in  solutiM  even  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  having 
•  decidedly  chalybeate  taste.  '  Thèse  différent  citrates  hâve  lalterly  been  used  as 
pleasant  chalybeales.  The  dose  is  five  grains  or  more,  repeated  several  times  a  day. 
The  citrate  ofthe  sesquioxide  is  best  given  in  pill  ;  the  ammonio-citraie  and  the  citrate 
of  the  black  oxide,  in  solotion.  The  citrate  of  the  sesquioxide  may  be  rendered  readily 
soluble  in  water,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  officinal  liqnorammoniœ,  which 
eonverts  it  into  the  ammonio-cilrate. 

CIVET.  Zibetkum'.  This  is  an  odorous  substance,  obtained  firom  two  animais  of 
the  genus  Viverra,  viz.,  the  V.  Civetta  or  civel-cat  of  Africa,  and  the  V.Zibetha  which 
inhabits  the  East  Indies.  It  is  secreted  into  a  cavity  which  opens  between  the  anus 
and  external  genitals,  and  is  collected  from  animais  confined  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
semi-liquid,  anctuous,  yellowish,  becoming  brown  and  thicker  by  ezposure  to  the  air, 
of  a  very  sirong,  peculiar  odour,  similar  to  that  of  rausk,  thougb  less  agreeable  and 
less  diffusible,  and  of  a  bitterish,  subacrid,  disagreeable,  fatty  taste.  When  heated  it 
becomes  quite  fluid,  and  at  a  bigher  température  takes  fire,  and  bnrns  with  a  clear 
flame,  leaving  liitle  residue.  h  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in 
ether  and  cold  alcohol;  but  heated  alcohol  dissolves  il  almosi  enlirely,  depositing  it 
•gain  upon  cooling.  Il  contains,  among  other  ingrédients,  a  volatile  oil,  fat,  and  free 
ammonia.  In  medicine  it  was  furmerly  employed  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic, 
like  castor  and  musk  ;  but  it  is  now  ased  exclusively  as  a  perfume. 

CLEMATI8  ERECTA.  Upright  Virgin's  Botoer.  A  perennial  plant  growing  wild 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  leaves  and  flowers  hâve  an  acrid  burning  taste, 
and  if  long  reiained  in  the  mouih  produce  blistem.  When  bruised  in  a  mortar  ihey 
irriiate  the  eyes  and  throat,  giving  rise  to  a  flow  of  tears  and  to  congbing;  and  applied 
10  the  skin  they  produce  inflammation  and  vesicaiion.  Hence  the  name  oÇfitmmtJa 
Juvii,  by  which  the  plant  was  known  in  older  pharmacy.  The  acrimony  is  greatly 
diminisbed  by  drying.  Storck  found  this  species  of  Clematis  very  nsefol  in  second» 
ary  syphilis,  cancerons  and  other  fonl  nlce.rs,  and  severe  headaches.  He  gave  It 
internally,  and  at  the  same  time  applied  the  powdered  leaves  to  the  surface  of  the 
•ore.    It  acted  as  a  dinretic  and  diaphoretic.    Two  or  three  draohms  of  the  iearet 
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mtn  inroeH  'm  a  pint  of  waler,  of  «hi«h  be  admiaialered  foar  omces  ihre«  tincs 
a  day.  He  aiso  employed  an  eziraet.  in  Uie  dose  or  a  grain  or  two  in  ihe  course  of  a 
dajr.    At  présent  the  plani  is  not  aiied. 

Oiher  speciei  of  Clenatis  bave  Ibe  «ame  aerid  properties.  Among  ihese  are  the  C. 
Flammuia,  or  Moeet-temted  virgm'ê  bower,  which,  tboogh  a  native  of  Europe,  is  ealti- 
vated  in  oor  gardena,  tbe  C,  Vitalba  or  traadlcr'i  jotf,  aIso  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
aeveral  indigenoos  speeics,  of  whicb  tbe  C.  Virgmiea  or  eMuaon  nr^in't  baioer,  tbe 
C.  Viama  or  ItatAtr  Jlowtr,  and  tbe  C,  ariêpa  bave  been  partieolarly  cited  bjr  aalbon 
as  proper  sabstilates  for  tbe  O.  erecta  used  bjr  Sidrck.  AU  thèse  are  climbiof;  plants. 
The  C.  Vitalba  bas  been  nsed  in  Europe  with'saccess  in  the  core  of  iich.  For  this 
pnrpose  tbe  roots  and  sieiDEi,  brnised,  and  boiled  for  a  short  lime  to  diminish  tbeir 
acrimony,  were  infased  in  boiliog  oil,  whicb,  thns  impregnated,  was  applied  to  the 
skitt  several  times  a  day.    Twelre  or  AAeen  applications  were  Bsoally  safficient. 

COBALT  BLUE.  Thi*  beatitifnl  pigment  is  a  eompoond  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and 
alumina,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  mized  solutions  of  a  sait  of  alamina  and  of 
cobalt  by  means  of  an  alkali,  and  wasbiog.  drying,  and  strongly  calcining  tbe  preci- 

Silaie.  (Btritlàu.)  Tbe  cobalt  blae  of  Tbenard  is  made  by  beating  togeiber  the 
ydrated  subpbospbate  of  cobalt  and  hydrate  of  alamina.  It  is  nsed  in  painting.  Aa 
•aide  of  cobalt  preparcd  by  precipitating  the  chiuride  witb  potassa  bas  been  employed 
in  rheomatisnt.  Il  is  emeiie  in  tbe  dose  of  iO  or  80  grains.  The  salts  of  tbe  métal 
are  irritant  poisons. 

COBWEB.  Sjiida't  Web.  Tda  Aranem.  The  genns  Araneà  of  Linn.  bas  beea 
divided  by  sabseqnent  nataralists,  into  several  gênera,  of  which  tbe  T^ateria  of 
Walkenaer  is  tbe  one  tbat  inclndes'  the  médicinal  species  of  spider.  Tbe  T.  ehmatiia 
of  Europe,  and  T.  mediemalU  of  this  coantry  (Henz,  Joum.  Aead.  of  Nàt.  Sden.,  ii.  53), 
mrt  Ibe  particnlar  species  whicb  bave  altracted  most  attention.  They  inhabit  cellars, 
bams,  and  other  dark  places,  and  are  of  a  brown  or  blacbisb  eolour.  Il  is  affirmed 
tbat  tbe  web  of  the  fleld  spider  is  inefficacious,  wbile  that  eollecied  in  tbe  cellars  of 
hoQses,  âcc,  bas  eztraordinary  médical  virtoes.  Several  autbors  speak  in  very  de- 
eided  terms  of  ils  powers  as  a  febrifoge  and  anlispasmodic.  Aceording  to  Dr.  Robert 
Jackson,  it  is  soperior  even  to  bark  and  arsenic  in  the  care  of  intermittent!!,  and  is, 
inoreover,  bighiy  nsefal  in  varions  spasmodic  and  nervous  diseases,  controlling  and 
lraiM|nilizing  irregnlar  nervoos  action,  ezbilarating  tbe  spirits,  and  disposing  losleep, 
witbnot  prodncing  aoy  of  tbe  narcotic  effects  of  opiom  on  the  braio.  Thèse  praises  are 
to  a  certain  calent  echoed  by  Dr.  Chapman  and  Dr.  Eberle.  in  tbeir  respective  works 
on  Therapentics  and  Materia  Medica.  Among  the  complaints  in  which  it  bas  beea 
fonnd  DsefuI,  besides  intermittent  fever,  are  periodical  headache,  the  hectic  fever  of 
«onsamption,  asthma,  hysteria,  and  nervons  irritations  attended  witb  morbid  vigi- 
lance and  irregnlar  maseular  action.  It  witi  be  observed  that  thèse  are,  for  the  most 
part,  aflTeclions  over  which  the  imagination, bas  mnch  control.  The  dose  of  spider's 
web  is  five  or  six  grains,  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  and  repeated  every  three  or 
foar  hoors.  Dr.  Jackson  stales  that  ils  indaeoce  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  qaantily 
admlnistered,  and  that  he  obtained  the  same  effects  from  ten  as  from  twenty  grains. 
This  mighl  well  be,  if  tbe  sapposilion  be  allowed,  thaï  ils  chief  opération  is  throngh 
tbe  mind  of  the  patient,  iipider's  web  bas  aIso  been  nsed  ezlemally,  wiih  asserted 
advantage,  as  a  styptic  in  wounds,  and  a  healing  application  in  siiperbcial  ulcers. 
Spiders  Ihemselves  were  formerly  employed  in  tbe  Ireatment  of  intermittent  fever, 
•M  Ibe  application  of  the  web  to  the  care  of  this  disease  is  not  of  récent  origin. 

COCOA.  Caooo.  Choeolate  Nuit.  Thèse  are  the  seeds  of  the  71k«>An>nia  Ctrooo,  a 
handsome  Iree,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  growing  in  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Sontb  America,  in  some  parts  of  whicb  it  is  largely  caliivated,  panien* 
larly  in  Gnayaqoil  and  Venezuela.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  ovale  capsule  or  benry, 
six  or  eighl  inches  in  length,  witb  a  thick,  eoriaceoas,  somewhal  ligneoos  lind, 
enelosing  a  whilish  palp,  in  which  numerous  seeds  are  embedded.  Thèse  are  ovate, 
somewhal  compressed,  about  as  large  as  an  almond,  and  consist  of  an  ezterior  tbin 
ahell,  and  a  brown  oily  kernel.  8eparated  from  ihe  matler  in  which  they  are  enve> 
loped,  they  constilate  the  eoeoa  of  commeree.  They  bave  a  sligbtly  aromatic,  biUerisb, 
oily  tasie,  and,  when  broised  or  bealed,  an  agreeable  odoor.  They  contain  a  large 
f  Daniiiy  of  fized  oil,  together  witb  albumen  and  bitter  eztractive.  Tbe  oil  is  obtained 
by  hot  expression,  or  by  décoction.  It  is  a  soft  solid,  whitisb  or  yellowish,  wiih  a 
peenliar  agreeable  odonr,  and  a  bland  pleasant  taste,  and  is  known  by  the  narae  of 
teeoa  butter.  Aceording  lo  Brandes,  il  bas  peenliar  properties,  and  yields  a  peculiar 
•eid  wben  aaponified.    He  calls  ibe  oil  cscm,  and  tbe  aeid  «aemte  omL  {Jmuh.  A 
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Pi4arm^  xâr.  662.)  The  oil  is  sald  to  be  freqoently  ndaltentcd  wi(b  animal  fats. 
Thechief  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  as  an  ingredientin  cosmetic  onguents.  A  pecn- 
liar  crystatlizable  azotized  principle,  called  tkeobromine,  bas  been  fonnd  in  the  seeds 
bjr  M.  Woskresensky.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  thas 
cafeln.  {Joutn.  de  Pharm.,  3e  Sir.,  i.  136.)  The  shells  of  the  nats  are  sometimes  ennr 
ployed  in  the  state  of  iufasion,  as  a  substitaie  for  tea  or  coflTee.  Tbey  impart  to  boil- 
ing  water  a  taste  analogous  to  that  of  chocolaté,  but  weaker.  The  kernel  is  consumed 
in  great  quantities,  in  ihe  shape  of  chocolaté,  or  in  some  analogoas  form. 

Chocolaté  is  diSerently  prepared  in  différent  conntries.  In  Great  Britain  and  tbe 
United  States,  it  usually  consists,  when  pure,  ezclusively  of  the  cocoa  nnis,  which  are 
first  roasted,  then  deprived  of  their  shell.  and  laslly  reduced,  by  grinding  betweeu 
beated  stones,  to  the  state  of  a  paste,  which  is  moalded  into  oblong  cakes.  Not  un- 
frequently  rice  flour  or  other  farinaceoas  substance,  wiih  batter  or  lard,  is  added;  bat 
Ihese  mast  be  considered  as  adultérations.  On  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  sogar  is 
generally  incorporated  with  the  paste,  and  spices,  especially  cinnamon,  are  oftea 
added.  Vanilla  is  a  favourite  addition  in  Soain  America,  France,  and  Spain.  Cocoa 
is  often  soM  in  the  state  of  powder,  which  is  sometimes  mingled  with  other  ingredi» 
ents,  such  as  groand  rice,  barley  floar,  sngar.  Sec.  Chocolaté  is  prepared  for  use  by 
redacing  it  to  powder,  and  boiling  it  in  milk,  water,  or  a  mixture  of  thèse  fluids.  la 
this  state  it  is  mnch  employed  as  a  drink  at  the  moming  and  erening  meals,  and 
serves  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  coflee  in  dyspeptic  cases,  being  nutritive  and 
digestible,  without  narcotic  influence.  It  is  aiso  a  good  article  of  diet  for  conva» 
lescents,  and  may  sometimes  be  given  advantageonsîy  as  a  mild  nutritive  drink  ia 
acute  disease,  though,  under  thèse  circomsiances,it  should  usually  be  prepared  with- 
out milk,  and  of  less  strength  than  as  ordinarily  used. 

COD-LrVER  OIL.  Oleum  Jecorit  AteUi.  Huik  âe  Manu,  Fr.  A  fixed  oil  obtained 
from  the  livers  of  Codfish,  Gadtu  Morrkua  of  naluralists,  and  from  those  uf  other 
allied  species.  It  is  procured  by  ezposing  the  livers,  in  tubs  or  vats,  to  tbe  snn's  raya. 
The  oil  flows  ont  spontaneonsly,  and  is  collected  in  proper  vessels.  That  which  first 
flows  is  limpid  and  of  a  light-yellowish  colour.  After  the  commencement  of  putréfac- 
tion, a  darker-coloured,  and  offensive  oil  flows  out,  which  is  unfit  for  médical  use. 
Tbe  oil  is  also  separated  by  expression,  and  by  means  of  beat;  and  in  both  ways,  if 
the  livers  be  quite  fresh,  and  proper  care  be  taken,  it  may  be  procured  of  good  qnar 
lity.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  the  following  mode  of  préparation.  Tbe  livers, 
perfectly  sound  and  fresh,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  clean  iron  pot  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
stirred  nntii  tbey  assume  the  condition  of  a  pulp,  care  being  taken  that  the  mass  be 
sot  beated  beyond  192°.  When  this  température  is  attained  the  pot  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  its  contents  intruduced  into  a  canvas  bag,  throngh  which  water 
and  oil  will  flow  into  a  vessel  beneath.  After  twenty-fonr  hours,  the  oil  .is  to  be  de- 
canted  and  filtered  through  paper.  In  this  state  it  is  pale  yellow,  with  little  odour, 
and  a  bland  not  disagreeable  taste.  As  ordinarily  fuuod  in  the  market,  and  employed 
for  maoufacttiring  purposes,  the  oil  is  brown,  very  offensive,  and  scarcely  fit  for  inter- 
nai use.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  three,  and  according  to  some,  four  varieties 
are  distingnisbed  ;  viz.,  the  white,  tbe  yellow,  the  red,  and  tbe  brown.  It  is  possible 
that  the  coloor  may  .lometimes  dépend  upon  tbe  species  of  fish  from  which  tbe  oil  is 
procured  ;  but  more  cofttmonly  ihe  différence  arises  from  the  degree  of  care  used  in 
the  préparation.  If  the  livers  are  pnirid,  or  exposed  to  too  great  a  beat,  or  too 
strongly  expressed,  or  if  tbey  were  originally  disteased  or  of  bad  quality,  the  oil  is 
more  or  less  inferior.  That  should  be  selected  for  médical  use  which  is  least  offen- 
sive to  the  palate  and  nostrils. 

Cod-liver  oil  ha.<<  been  found  to  contain  variable  proportions  of  iodine  and  bmmine. 
Sulphur and  phosphorus, also, are  among  its  constituents.  {Jintm.de Phœrm.,Ze  Sér.,vi. 
36.)  It  bas  been  popularly  used  in  varions  diseases,  but  bas  only  within  a  few  years 
attracted  the  gênerai  notice  of  the  profession.  It  bas  been  mnch  lauded  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  pariicularly  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  a  remedy  in  chronie 
gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  scrofula  and  rickets,  chronie  pectoral  complaints, 
tabès  mesenterica,  obstinate  constipation,  incontinence  of  urine,  and  intestinal 
worms.  The  dose  is  a  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  adulis,  a  tea- 
spoonfui  repeated  as  frequently  for  children,  which  may  be  gradually  increased 
as  the  stomach  will  permit,  and  continued  for  a  long  time.  It  mty  be  taken  alone, 
or  mized  wilh  some  mncilaginous  liquid.  It  is  sometimes  applied  ezternally  by 
friction,  and,  in  cases  of  ascarides  or  lumbricoides,  is  injected  into  the  rectum.  Il 
bas  been  recomm^nded  also  as  a  local  application  in  paralysis,  varions  chronie  cnta> 
Deoos  éruptions,  and  opacity  of  tbe  cornea,  after  the  subsidence  of  inflammatioB. 
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I»  die  laaMiflMSoMd  «fltratkm,  ont  or  two  drops  of  tke  «il  are  applied  bf  meni  al 
a  |*rae<t  lo  the  eomea,  mnd  diloted,  if  foond  too  stimalating,  witb  olire  or  almoad  ni. 
Tlu  oil  or  the  lirer  of  the  rm  (Jtoia  éUnata  and  R.  bâtit)  is  said  to  be  richerio  iodine, 
•Md  at  the  «ame  time  less  onenvire  than  the  cod-liver  oiL  It  is  preferably  emploTcd 
ia  the  North  of  France  and  in  Belg^ara.  {Joum.  de  Phartiu,  8e  Sir^  i.  60>.} 

COFFBB.  The  coffee  plant — Coffea  Arabica — ^belongs  to  the  class  aod  order  Pen* 
tandria  Monogynia  of  the  sezaal  System,  and  lo  the  natara)  order  Cinchonaceœ  of 
Liodiey.  It  is  a  small  tree,  rising  from  fifteen  to  tweaty  feet  in  height,  and  in  favour- 
able  sitnations  soraetimes  even  thirt^  feeL  The  branches  are  opposite,  the  lower 
spreading,  the  apper  somewhat  declinmg,  and  gradnally  diminishing  in  length  as  they 
•scend,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramidal  sammit,  which  is  eovered  with  grren  foliage 
(hrooghout  ibe  year.  The  leares  are  opposite,  upon  short  footstalks,  oblong-oraie, 
acoiniaate,entire,  wavy,foar  or  five  inches  long,  smooth  and  sbining,  of  a  dark-green 
eolonr  on  their  npper  sarface,  paler  beneath,  and  accompanied  with  a  pair  of  smali 
pointed  stipules.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  an  odour  not  aniike  that  of  the  jasmine, 
and  stand  in  grotips  in  the  axils  of  the  apper  leaves.  The  calyz  is  rery  small,  the 
corolla  salrerform,  with  a  nearly  cylindrical  tube,  and  a  &at  border  divided  into  five 
lanceolate,  pointed  segments.  The  stamens  project  above  the  tabe.  The  fmit,  whieh 
is  inferior,  is  a  ronndish  (lerry,  ambilicate  at  top,  at  first  green,  then  red,  and  ulti» 
Bately  of  a  dark-porple  colour.  It  is  aboat  as  large  as  a  cherry,  and  contains  two 
seeds  surrounded  by  a  paper-like  membrane,  and  enclosed  in  a  yellowisb  palpy  mat- 
fer.    Thèse  seeds  (Uvested  of  their  coverings,  constitnte  coffee. 

Tbis  tree  is  a  native  of  Southern  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  probably  pervade* 
Aftica  aboat  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  as  it  is  found  growing  wild  at  Libéria  on 
the  western  coast  of  ihe  continent.  The  value  of  ils  prodace  has  led  to  its  exiensive 
caltivatioD  in  varions  parts  of  the  world  where  the  température  is  snfficieotly  elevated 
and  nnifonn.  Considérable  attention  has  long  been  paid  to  its  culture  in  its  native 
eoantry,  partietilarly  in  Yemen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mocba,  from  which  the  demanda  of 
•ommerce  were  at  first  almost  ezclusirely  supplied.  Abont  the  year  1690,  it  was 
ntrodoeed  by  the  Dotch  into  Java,  and  in  1718  into  their  colooy  of  Surinam.  Sooa 
aAer  this  lalter  period,  the  French  snceeeded  in  introdncing  it  into  their  West  India 
ialands,  Cayenne,  and  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon;  and  it  bas  snbsequently  made 
ita  way  into  the  other  West  India  Islands,  varions  parts  of  tropical  America,  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan,  and  Ceyion. 

The  tree  is  raised  from  the  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  a  soil  properly  prepared,  and, 

Strmioating  in  less  than  a  month,  produce  plants  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  are 
rge  enongh  to  be  transplanted.  Thèse  are  then  set  out  in  rows  at  snitable  distances, 
and  in  ihree  or  fooryears  begin  lo  bear  fruit  It  is  customary  to  top  the  trees  at  this 
âge,  in  order  to  prevent  their  attaining  an  inconvénient  height,  and  to  increase  the 
Hvraber  of  fniit*bearing  branches.  It  is  said  that  they  continue  productive  for  thirty 
•r  forty  years.  Thongh  almost  always  eovered  with  fiowers  and  fruit,  they  yieM 
most  abandantly  at  two  seasons,  and  tbus  afford  two  barvests  during  the  year.  Varioos 
■etbods  are  employed  for  freeing  the  seeds  from  their  coverings;  but  Ihatconsidered 
(be  best,  is  by  means  of  machinery  to  remove  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit,  leaving 
the  seeds  surrounded  only  by  their  papyraceons  envelope,  from  which  they  are  afler- 
irardi  separated  by  drying,  and  by  the  action  of  peeling  and  winnowing  mills. 

The  character  of  ëoffee  varies  considerably  with  the  climate  and  mode  of  cijllure. 
Oonseqnently  several  varieties  exist  in  commerce,  named  usoally  from  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived.  The  Mocha  eo^ee,  which  is  in  small  and  roundish  grains, 
takes  precedence  of  ail  oibers.  The  Java  coffee  is  highiy  rsteemed  in  this  conntry; 
but  our  chief  supplies  are  derived  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Some 
good  coffee  has  been  broughl  from  Libéria.  Coffee  improves  by  âge,  losing  a  portion 
«f  its  strength,  and  thus  acquiring  a  more  agreeable  flavour.  It  is  said  to  be  much 
better  when  allowed  to  become  perfectly  ripe  upon  the  tree,  than  as  ordinarily  collected. 
The  grains  should  be  hard,  and  so  heavy  as  readily  to  sink  in  water.  When  soft, 
light,  black  or  dark  coloured,  or  masty,  they  are  inferior. 

Coffee  has  a  faint  peculiar  odonr,  and  a  slightly  sweetish,  somewhat  austère  taste. 
It  contains  a  minute  quantityof  volatile  oil,  afizedoil,gum,resin,aneztractive  matter 
having  ihe  characteristic  taste  of  the  coffee  and  affording  a  dark  green  precipitale  with 
the  salis  ofiron,  albumen,  a  little  sogar,  saline  substances,  lignin.and  a  peculiar  crys- 
tallizable  principle  which  bas  received  the  name  oteeffein.   This  was  first  discovered 

Sr  Ronge,  and  aAerwards  by  Robiqoet.    Il  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
xhausi  braised  coffee  by  two  successive  portions  of  boiling  watef,  uniis  the  infn- 
■ions,  add  acétate  of  lead  in  order  to  precipitate  the  principles  which  accompany  th« 
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eaffein,  filler,  dccompose  the  ezoess  of  acétate  of  lead  in  Ihe  filtered  ikjoor  by  SQ)phi»r- 
etled  bydrogeD,  and  evaporate  to  the  point  of  crystallization.  The  ciyslals  which  fora» 
maj  be  purifîed  by  again  dis.solving  tbem  in  water  and  rraporatiog.  This  is  ibe  pro- 
ceM  employed  by  Runge.  {BerztUut,  Trcât.  de  Chim.)  CafiTeia  crystallizes,  by  tb« 
eooling  of  its  concentrated  solution,  in  opaque,  silky,  flexible  needies  ;  by  slow  and 
apontaneoDS  evaporation,  in  long,  transparent  prisms.  It  bas  a  feebly  bitter  and  dis»- 
greeable  taste,  is  solable  in  water,  alcohol,  and  etber,  bas  neither  an  acid  nor  alkaline 
reaction,  melts  wben  exposed  to  beat,  and  at  a  bigher  température  sublimes,  wilhoat 
residne,  into  needies  aoalogoas  to  those  foroied  by  benzoic  acid.  It  is  precipitaied 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  no  reagent  except  tannic  acid,  and  is  remarkable  for 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  almosl  any  other  proxiœale  vegetable 
principle,  in  this  respect  equalling  some  of  the  most  highiy  animalized  prodacts. 
Tbe  présent  riews  of  its  composition  are  represented  by  the  formula  MiCsUiOt; 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  identical  witb  thein,  or  tbe  peculiar  principle  of  tea.  Not- 
withstanding  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  its  composition,  caîfein  does  not  putrefy, 
even  wben  its  solution  is  kept  fur  some  time  in  a  warm  place.  In  addition  to  tbe 
tacts  above  stated  in  relation  to  tbe  composition  of  coffee,  Pfaff  ascertained  that,  in 
tbe  precipitate  produced  by  acétate  of  lead  witb  tbe  décoction,  there  are  two  pecu- 
liar principles,  one  resembling  tannin,  tbe  other  baving  acid  properties^  and  caUed 
by  bim  eq^ic  aàd. 

Coffee  undergoes  considérable  change  during  the  roasting  procest.  It  swelU  ap 
very  macb,  acquiring  almost  double  its  original  volume,  while  it  loses  about  20  per 
cent  of  its  weigbt.  Il  acquires,  at  tbe  same  time,  a  pecnliar  odour  eniirely  différent 
from  that  of  the  unaltered  grains,  and  a  decidedly  bitter  taste.  A  volatile  oil  is  de- 
veloped  during  the  process,  and,  according  to  ChenevLz,  a  portion  of  taanin.  Tbe 
caffan  does  not  appear  to  undergo  materiaî  change,  as, according  to  Garot,  it  may  be 
eztracted  unaltered  from  the  roasted  coffee.  The  excellence  of  the  flavour  of  roasted 
coffee  dépends  mncb  upon  tbe  manner  in  which  tbe  pn)cess  is  cooducted,  and  the 
eztent  to  which  it  is  carried.  Il  should  be  performed  in  a  covered  vessel,  over  a 
moderale  fire,  and  the  grains  sbould  be  kept  in  constant  motion.  Wben  thèse  hav« 
acqaired  a  chestnut-brown  coloar,  tbe  process  shoold  oease.  If  too  long  continued, 
it  renders  the  coffee  unpleasantly  bitter  and  acrid,  or  by  redueing  it  to  charcoal,  de- 
prives  it  entirely  of  flavour.  Tbe  coffee  sbould  not  be  bumt  lonf;  before  il  is  used, 
and  sbould  not  be  kept  in  the  ground  state. 

Médical  and  Eamomieal  Uaei. — More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  effects  of  coffee 
on  tbe  System  in  ibe  roasted  than  in  the  crade  state.    Unroasted  coffee  bas  been  em- 

Îiloyed  by  Dr.Orindel,  of  Russia,  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  the  practice  has  been  fol- 
owed  by  some  other  physiciens  ;  but  tbe  success,  though  considérable,  was  not  such 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  medicine  would  answer  as  a  sabstitute  for  Pem- 
vian  bark.  It  was  given  in  powder  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  eveiy  bour,  in  décoc- 
tion prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  witb  eigbteen  ounces  of  water  down  to  six,  or  in 
the  state  of  extract  in  tbe  dose  of  from  four  to  eight  grains.  Whether  its  opération 
corresponds  witb  that  of  tbe  roasted  coffee  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  following  ob- 
servations relate  only  to  the  latter. 

Tbe  a'Mion  of  coffee  is  directed  chiefly  to  tbe  nervous  system.  Wben  swallowed  it 
produces  a  warming  cordial  impression  on  the  stomach,  qnickly  followedby  a  diffnsed 
agreeable  nervous  excitement,  which  extends  itself  to  tbe  cérébral  fnnctions,  giving 
lise  to  increased  vigonr  of  imagination  and  intellect,  withont  any  subséquent  con- 
fbsiott  or  stupor  such  as  characterizes  the  action  of  narcotic  medicines.  Indeed  one 
of  its  most  extraordinary  effects  is  a  disposition  to  wakefulness,  which  continues  for 
several  hoars  after  it  has  been  taken.  It  is  even  capable  of  resisting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  tbe  intoxicating  and  soporific  influence  of  alcohol  and  opium,  and  may  some- 
times  be  advantageoasiy  employed  for  this  porpose.  Il  also  moderately  excites  tbe 
cirenlaiory  System,  and  stimulâtes  tbe  digesuve  fnnction.  A  cnp  of  coffee  taken  after 
a  beany  meal,  will  ofien  relie  ve  tbe  sensé  of  oppression  so  apt  to  be  cxperienced,aitd 
enable  the  stomach  to  perform  its  office  witb  comparative  facility.  Thèse  exbilaratÏBg 
efiects  of  coffee,  united  witb  its  delicions  flavour  wben  suitably  qnalifled  by  eream 
and  sugar,  bave  given  rise  to  ils  habituai  employment  as  an  article  of  diet  It*  use 
for  this  purpose  has  prevailed  from  time  immémorial  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  In  151T 
it  wat  introduced  by  the  Turks  into  Constantinople,  whenee  it  was  carried  to  France 
and  England  about  tbe  middie  of  the  sncceeding  oentnry,  and  has  since  gradtially  madc 
its  «aj  into  almost  nniversal  use.  Il  cannoi  be  snpposed  that  a  substance  capable 
of  aeting  so  energetically  apon  the  System,  shonid  be  entirely  destitnte  of  deleieri*aa 
properties.    Accordingly,  if  takvn  in  very  large  qnantitka,  it  Iravea  ater  its  irM 
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eflècts  are  passed,  a  degrre  of  nerroas  dérangement  or  dépression  equivaleitt  to  <be 
prerioas  ezcitement;  and  its  habituai  immoderate  employmenl  is  well  known  very 
greatly  to  injure  the  (one  of  the  sioœacb,  and  freqaently  to  gire  rise  to  trooblesome 
dyspeplic  and  nervons  affections.  This  resulris  pecaliarly  apt  to  take  place  in  indi- 
▼idoats  of  natarally  susceptible  nertrons  System»,  and  in  ihose  of  sedenlary  habits. 
We  hâve  repealediy  known  patients  who  bave  long  suffered  with  headache  and  ver> 
tigo,  to  get  nd  of  thèse  affections  by  absiainiog  from  coffee. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  coffee  bas  been  less  employed  ihan  might  bave  been 
ezpected  frora  its  effecis  npon  the  system.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  il  may  bc 
•dvantageoosly  nsed  in  varions  nervons  disorders.  In  a  tendeney  to  stnpor  or 
lethargy  dépendent  on  déficient  energy  of  the  brain,  wilbont  congestion  or  inflam- 
nation,  it  would  be  found  usefai  by  stimalating  the  cérébral  fanctions.  In  light 
servons  beadacbes,  aod  even  in  sick  headache  not  cansed  by  the  présence  of  offend*- 
ing  matler  in  the  stomach,  it  often  proves  temporarily  asefnl.  It  has  acqaired  mach 
repaiation  as  a  palliative  in  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  aslbma,  and  is  recommeoded 
by  some  writers  in  hysterical  affections.  The  Egypiians  are  said  to  bave  formeriy 
employed  it  as  a  remedy  in  amenorrhœa.  Hayne  informa  ns  that  in  a  case  of  violent 
spasmodic  disease,  attended  with  short  breath,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  aod  a  puise  so 
macb  inereased  in  frequency  that  it  conid  scarcely  be  counted,  immédiate  relief  vas 
obtained  from  a  cnp  of  coffee,  after  tbe  most  powerfal  antispasmodics  had  been  nsed 
in  vain  for  several  honrs.  It  is  said  aiso  to  bave  been  nsed  effectnally  in  obstinaie 
ohronic  diarrhcea  ;  and  Dr.  Cbapman,  of  Pbiladelphia,  found  it  highiy  asefal  in  calcn- 
lous  nephritis.    In  acuie  inflammatory  affections  it  is  contra-indicated. 

Coffee  is  nsnally  prepared  in  this  cônntry  by  boilin^  the  roasted  grains,  prerioasly 
ground  into  a  coarse  powder,  in  water  for  a  short  time,  and  then  clariiying  by  the 
while  of  an  egg.  Some  prefer  the  infnsion,  made  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of 
displaeement.  It  has  more  of  the  aroma  of  the  coffee  than  the  décoction,  «ilhless 
of  Its  bittemess.  The  proper  proportion  for  forming  the  infusion  for  médical  nse  is 
an  oance  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  a  cnpfnl  may  be  given  warm  for  a  dose, 
•nd  repeated  if  necessary. 

C0LLIN80NIA  CANADEN8IS.  Hone-ioeed.  Bane-halm.  Siekwted.  HeaheB. 
SlonMTout.  Kn(4-rooL  An  indigenous  plant,  with  a  perennial,  knotty  root,  and  an 
herbaceous  simple  stem  about  two  feet  high,  fumished  with  two  or  three  pairs  of 
broad,  cordate  ovale,  smooih  leaves,  and  termiriaiing  in  a  panicle  of  yellow  flowers 
in  branched  racemes.  The  flowers  are  diaodrous  and  monogynous,  with  a  labiale 
calyx  and  corolla,  the  latter  of  which  has  the  lower  lip  fringed.  The  plant  grows  in 
Woods  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  flowers  from  July  to  September.  The  whole 
plant  bas  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste.  It  is  considered 
lonic,  astringent,  diapboretic,  and  diuretic;  and  the  root,  in  substance,  is  said  to  irri. 
tate  the  stomach  and  prodace  vomiiing  even  in  small  doses.  The  plant  is  nsed  in 
nnmerons  complaints  in  domeslic  practice.  It  is  preferred  in  the  fresb  state,  as  the 
active  principle  is  volatile.  A  décoction  of  the  firesh  root  is  said  to  hare  been  nsed 
with  advantage  in  cafarrh  of  the  bladder,  lencorrhœa,  gravel,  dropsy  and  other  com- 
plaints; and  Uie  leaves  are  applied  by  the  country  people,  in  ibe  formof  cataptasmoi 
fomentation,  to  wounds,  bruises,  and  sores,  and  in  cases  of  internai  abdominal  pains. 

COLUTEA  ARB0RE8CENS.  Bladder  Seima.  A  shruli,  growing  spontaneonsly 
in  the  sonthem  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cnltivsled  in  gardens  as  an  orna- 
mental  plant.  Its  leaves  are  pinnate.consistingof  from  three  to  five  pairs  of  leaflets, 
with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  The  leaflets  are  obovate,  slightly  emarginate,  smooih,  and 
of  a  deep-green  colonr  on  the  npper  surface,  grayisb-green  and  somewbat  pubesceat 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  fruit  vesicular,  wbence  the  plant  derived 
its  Tulgar  name.  Tbe  leaflets  are  possessed  of  purgative  properties,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  are  used  as  a  subsiitute  for  senna,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
adulteraied  with  them.  The  bladder  senna  is  comparaiively  very  feeble.  It  is  ad- 
oinisteied  in  infusion  or  décoction,  of  which  the  dose  is  about  half  a  pint,  containing 
the  virtnes  of  from  one  to  three  ounces  of  the  leaves. 

COMPTONIA  A8PLENIFOLIA.  Sweet  Fem.  Ashrabby  indigenon3plant,named 
fifbm  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  iphenwort  fan,  bot  belonging  to  die  Lin- 
ncan  class  and  ordcr  Maaceàa  Tnanàra.  It  grows  in  thin  sandy  or  stony  woods, 
from  New  Engiand  to  Virginia.  AU  parts  of  it  possess  a  résinons  spicy  odoor, 
which  is  inereased  when  the  plant  is  rubbed.  Il  is  said  to  be  tonic  and  astringeat, 
•nd  10  be  occasionally  naed  io  domestic  practice  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhœa,  and  rarious 
«Iher  complaints.    It  is  en^loyed  io  the  form  of  décoction. 
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CONTALLABIA  MAJALIS.  Uh  of  tht  TaJky.  Tbis  eharmin?  little  gaidea 
ilowcr  18  a  Datire  of  Europe,  and  is  ioand  growing  wild  in  the  United  States,  npaa 
the  bigbest  moaDtains  of  Virginia  andCarolina.  T^Mjlowen  bave  a  strong  deligbtfal 
odoui^  whieb  is  in  great  measure  lost  hy  drying.  Tbeir  taste  is  naaseoas,  bitter.and 
•crid.  Taken  internally  ibejr  are  said  to  be  emetie  and  cathartic,  and  tbeir  eztract 
purges  aetively  in  Ihe  dose  of  balf  a  dracbm.  Tbej  were  formerly  nsed  in  epilepsjr 
and  against  worms.  At  présent  tbey  are  employed  only  as  a  stemutatory,  for  which 
parpose  tbey  are  dried  and  redoctfd  to  a  coarse  powder.  Tbe  roof,  wbich  is  als* 
■bitter,  bas  similar  purgative  properiies,  and  reduced  to  powder,  is  said  to  be 
atcrnatatory. 

CONVALLARIA  POLTOONATUM.  Liân.  Polt/gonaium  unijhrum.  Desfon- 
lafoes.  Sahmon'i  Seal  A  perennial,  berbaceous,  Earopean  plant,  the  root  of  wbicb 
is  borizontal,  jointed,  white,  and  marked,  at  short  intervais,  with  small  circnlar  im- 
pressions, wbich  bear  a  remote  resemblance  to  those  made  by  a  seal,  and  bave 
served  lo  give  a  name  to  tbe  planL  The  root  is  inodoroos,  and  of  a  sweetish  maci- 
laginons  taste,  followed  by  a  sligbt  degree  of  bitlemess  and  acrimony.  It  is  said  M 
b«  emetie.  In  former  times  it  was  nsed  eztemally  in  bmises,  especialiy  tbose  aboat 
the  eyes,  in  ramonrs,  woands,  and  entaneoas  eraptions,  and  was  highiy  esteemed  as  m 
«osmetie.  At  présent  it  is  not  employed,  thongb  reeommended  by  Hermann  as  a  good 
Temedy  in  gont  and  rheamalism.  The  berries  and  flowers  are  said  to  be  acrid  and 
poisonoas. 

Tbe  Cmukijlota  {Poiffgemitmm  miMflontm,  Desf.),  which  grows  in  tkis  eonntrf 
•s  well  as  in  Eorope,  is  analogoas  to  tbe  preceding  in  properties. 

COPAL.  A  résinons  sabstaiice,  broogbt  from  the  East  Indies,  Sotitb  America,  and 
tbe  Western  coast  of  Africa,  bat  most  abnndantly  from  the  first-mentioned  source.  It 
is  the  concrète  jnice  of  différent  trees,  and  is  farnished  by  exudation.  Tbe  East  India 
copal  bas  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  tbe  Yateria  hiHca  of  I>inn.,  the  Ebto- 
earptMO^patfijf^nMof  Retzius;  and  tbe  Bra2ilian,  byMartius  andHayne,  probablywith 
jostice,  to  diflèrent  species  of  Hymenmu  Tbere  is  some  reason  to  believe  tbat  tbe  E. 
India  copal  is  aiso  thé  prodact  of  a  Hymensea;  at  least  a  spécimen  of  this  resin  was 
eollecied  by  M.  Perottet  from  the  Hymerma  verrueoia,  which  he  foond  growing  in  the 
Isie  of  Bourbon.  Tbis  tree  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  probably  of  the  neighboar- 
ing  parts  of  Africa;  and  M.  Perottet  was  informed  that  tbe  copiil  of  India  is  taken 
Ihitherby  tbe  Arabs  of  Muscat,  wbo  obtain  it  from  tbe  East  coast  of  Africa.  (Joum.de 
Pharm^  9e  Sir^  i.  406.)    Copal  varies  somewbat  in  appearance  and  properties,  as 

{trocared  from  difierent  sources.  It  is  in  ronndish,  irregular,  or  flattisb  pièces,  coloor- 
ess,  yellowisb,  or  brownish-yellow,  more  or  less  transparent,  very  bard,  with  a  shining 
conchoidal  fracture,  inodorons  and  tasteless,  of  a  sp.  gr.  vaiying  from  1-046  to  1-1S9, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,soluble  in  elher,  and  slightly  so  in  oil  of  tarpentine.  Some  varie- 
tica  nnite  with  aleobol  if  snspended  in  its  vapour  wbile  boiling.  By  beat  it  melts  and 
is  partially  decomposed,  becomtng  tbrreby  soluble  in  aleobol  and  oil  of  tarpentine. 
It  is  not  a  prozimate  principle.  but  consists  of  varions  resins  uoited  in  différent  pro- 
portions. Tbe  East  India  copal  is  in  flatter  pièces  than  tbe  American  or  African,  and 
18  whiter,  softer,  and  less  transparent  Two  kinds  are  known  in  tbe  dmg  markel — 
the  erwk  and  thesero^it— tbe  former  of  a  duli  opaque  appearance  eziernally,  tbe  latter 
mach  clearer  and  more  transparent,  in  conséquence  of  being  deprived  of  ils  outer 
coat  The  process  of  terapmg  is  said  to  consist  in  the  removal  of  the  ezterior  portion 
by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution,  wbich  readily  dissolves  copaU  This  rcsin  is  nsed 
enieflyin  the  préparation  of  varnishe*. 

CORAL.  A  substance  found  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  Mediterranean  and  otber  seas, 
formerly  considered  as  a  plant,  but  now  oniversally  admitted  to  belong  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  red  eoral  {CoraUhim  rubrum  of  Lamarck,  biê  nobïHa  of  Linn.)  is  in 
the  form  of  a  small  sbmb,  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  with  a  stem  someiimes  an  ineh  or 
two  in  tbickness,  fized  to  tbe  rock  by  an  ezpansion  of  tbe  base,  divided  above  into 
blanches,  and  covered  with  a  palpy  membrane,  which  is  properly  the  li ving  part,  and 
wbich  ia  removedwben  the  coral  is  colleçted.  The  central  portion  is  eztremely  hard, 
of  Tarions  shades  of  red,  susceptible  of  â  brilliant  polisb,  longiiudinally  striated,  and 
formed  of  eoneentric  layers,  wbich  are  rendered  obvions  by  calcrnation.  Its  chief 
coastituent  is  carbonate  of  lime,  wbich  is  coloured  by  ozide  of  iron,  and  onited,  as  ia 
similar  calcareous  producta,  wilb  more  or  less  animal  ntatter.  It  was  formerly  verjr 
highiy  vnluedasaremedy,  but  is  in  no  respect  superiortopreparedoyster-abell,  or  other 
form  of  carbonate  of  lime  derived  from  tbe  animal  kingdom.    It  was  empb>yed  ia  the 
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forra  of  fioe  powder,  or  io  différent  préparations,  sach  as  trockes,  symps,  conserr^, 
linctures,  dcc.    At  présent  it  is  *aloed  chiefly  as  an  ornameiit. 

CORTEX  CARYOPUYLLATA.  Coma  Caryophj/tlata.  Cime  Barlc  Thèse  names 
hâve  been  given  to  a  bark,  broaght  from  tbe  West  Indies,  and  derired  from  airee 
belongiDf;  to  ihe  family  of  ihe  Myrtaces,  snpposed  to  be  Iht  Mj/rtut acria  of  Schirkrtz. 
It  is  usually  in  cylinders  from  one  to  two  feet  long  by  an  inch  in  diameier,  composed 
of  numerous  separate  pièces  rolled  aroand  one  another,  haring  a  dark-brown  colonr, 
a  pungent  lasie.and  an  odonr  similar  to  ihat  of  clores.  It  is  sometimes  in  fragmeots, 
of  a  similar  colour,  laste,  and  sinell,  bat  softer  and  ligbier,  and  «opposed  lo  be  de- 
rived  from  older  branches.  A  t^imilar  bark  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ihe  Myriu* 
eari/ophyUata  of  Linn.,  wbich  grows  in  Ceylon.  The  clove  bark  bas  aromatic  pro- 
perties  net  uniike  those  of  ihe  spice  from  which  it  derived  ils  oame;  bot  it  is  macb 
mfrrior,  and  is  nownever  ased  in  this  country.  Some  autbors  bave  confounded  with 
it  a  wholly  différent  bark  prodaced  by  a  tree  growing  in  the  Moluccas,  and  knowaby 
the  Indian  name  ot  eulitawan.  (8«e  CulUawan.) 

C0RYLU8  R08TRATA.  Btaked  Hazd.  Tbis  is  a  small  indigenons  shmb,  grow- 
ing  especially  in  moantainons  districts.  The  ont  is  invested  «itb  a  scaly  invoTocre, 
prujrcting  beyond  it  like  a  beak,  and  thickly  covered  with  short  spicnise  like  those  of 
ihs  Mucuna  pruriens.  l'hese  spiculœ  hâve  been  employed  by  Dr.  Ueabener,  of  Beth- 
lehem,  Pennsylvania,  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  fonnd  to  be  efficacions.  They  opérai* 
in  the  same  way  as  cowhage,  and  may  be  administered  in  the  same  manner  and 
dose.  (See  a  communication  from  Mr.  Duhamel  in  the  Am.  Joum.ofPhariiu,  xiv.  380.) 

CRABS'  CLA  W8.  Chebe  Caaerorum.  Thèse,  in  a  prepared  state,  were  formeriy 
inoluded  in  ihe  Edinbargb  Pharmacopoeia,  but  were  very  properly  omitted  npon  the 
last  revision  of  thaï  work.  Supposiog  them  identical  wiih  (ne  cmst  of  the  lobster, 
they  coDsist,  in  the  100  parts,  of  60  pans  of  carbonate  of  lime,  14  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  26  of  animal  matter.  They  are  prepared  by  levigation  and  elutriation,  so 
as  to  bring  them  to  a  fine  powder.  They  were  formerly  nsed  as  an  absorbent  and 
antacid;  but  the  animal  matter  in  iheir  composition  confers  on  them  do  pecnliar 
virtues.    They  are  given  in  the  same  dose  with  prepared  chalk. 

CRAB8T0NES.  Lapilli  Cantrorvm.  Crabt'Eyt».  Thèse  are  concrétions  fonnd  in 
the  stomach,  one  on  each  side,  of  the  European  crawfish,  at  the  lime  tbe  animal  is 
about  to  change  its  shell.  They  are  most  abundantly  procared  in  the  province  of 
Astracan  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  crawfish  are  bruised  with  wooden  mallets,  and  laid 
op  in  heaps  to  putrefy.  The  animal  remains  are  iben  washed  away,  and  the  stones 
picked  OUI.  They  are  inodorous,  insipid  bodies.somewhal  bemispherical  in  sbape,  of 
a  whiie  or  reddish  colour,  hard  and  stony  coosistence,  and  laminated  texture.  They 
are  very  variable  in  size,  weighing  from  one  to  twelve  grains  each.  They  eOervescc 
with  acids,  and,  withoul  dissolving,  become  converted,  owing  to  the  animal  matter 
which  they  contain,  into  a  soft  transparent  mass,  reiaining  ibe  original  shape  of  the 
atone.  By  this  character  they  are  distinguished  from  connterfeit  stones,  which  are 
sometimes  fobricated  of  cbalk,  mixed  wiih  mucilaginons  substances.  They  consist 
of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  cemented  togrther  by  animal  matter.  Crab 
stones  hâve  been  used  as  an  absorbent  and  antacid,  giveu  in  tbe  same  dose  with 
prepared  chalk.  They  were  prepared  for  exhibition  by  being  ievigated  in  the  usaal 
manner.  But  they  are  now  no  longer  officinal,  baviog  been  ezpunged  from'  ibc 
Ediaburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

CUUURBITA  CITRULLUa  V/ûtermeUim.  The  seeds  of  the  waiennehm  are  em- 
ployed, 10  a  considérable  eztent,  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  straognry  and  oïlier  affec- 
tions of  tbe  urinary  passages.  They  hâve  the  same  properties  wiih  the  seeds  of  tbe 
other  Cucurbitaceai,  of  which  four  différent  kinds  were  formerly  officinal  nnder  tbe 
name  of  the  grtattr  celd  »ttdt—viz^  those  of  the  CueurbUa  Pepo  or  pumpkin,  the 
Cueurbtia  Lagaiaria  or  gourd,  the  Cuetoiiù  Meh  or  muskmelon,  and  the  Cvounu 
iativu*  or  cucumber.  Thèse,  when  bruised  and  rubbed  up  with  water,  form  an  eraol- 
sion  which  was  formerly  thought  to  possess  considérable  virtnes,  and  was  mnch  ased 
in  catarrhal  affections,  disorders  of  the  bowels  and  nrinary  passages,  ferer,  &«.;  b«l 
they  hâve  been  suprrseded  by  other  more  agreeable  demolcents.  Watennelon  seeds 
are  aiso  esteemed  by  some  diuretic  They  are  usually  given  in  the  fona  of  infiision, 
made  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  ounces  of  tbe  bnused  seeds  to  a  pint  of  water, 
and  taken  ad  litutum. 

CULILAWAN.  Cortex  CuUUxm,  Anaromatie  barlr,  prodvced  by  ibe  Ciammo- 
mum  Cnlibumn  {Laurut  CuMiatomn,  Urm.),  a  tree  of  considérable  sixc  growing  in  the 
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Molncca  islands,  Cochinehina,  and  otber  parts  of  tbe  East  II  is  nsaally  in  flat  or 
slightly  rolled  pièces,  several  inchrs  long,  an  ineh  or  more  in  breadtb,  and  one  or  two 
lines  tbicb.  Etometimes  tbe  bark  is  tbinner  and  more  qnllled,  bearing  considérable 
resemblance  to  cinnamon.    The  epidermis  is  for  ibe  most  part  removed,  but  whea 

Ç resent  is  of  a  light  brownisb-gray  colour,  soft  to  tbe  lonch,  and  somewbat  spongy. 
'be  colonr  of  tbe  bark  itself  is  a  dull  dark  cinnamon-brown,  tbe  odonr  bighly  fra- 
grant,  tbe  taste  agreeably  aromatic,  and  not  unlike  Ibat  of  cloves.  Tbe  active  con- 
stituent is  a  volatile  oil  wbicb  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  Culilawan  bas  Ibe 
médical  properties  common  to  tbe  aromatics,  bnt  is  scarcely  ased  at  présent 

CUNILA  MARIANA.  Ameriam  Dittany.  A  small  indigenons  perennial  herb, 
growing  on  dry,  shady  hills,  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  and  flowering  in  Jnne 
and  Jaly.  The  whole  berb  bas  a  warm  pnngent  taste,  and  a  fragrant  odour,  dépend- 
ent  on  an  essential  oil.  Its  médical  properties  are  those  of  a  gently  stimulant  aromatic, 
analogons  to  tbe  mints,  pennjrroyal,  &c.  In  tbe  shape  of  warm  infusion,  it  is  popa- 
larly  employed  to  excite  perspiration  in  colds  and  slight  ferers,  to  promole  snppressed 
menstrnation,  to  reliere  dataient  colic,  and  for  various  otber  pnrposes  to  wliicb  tbe 
aromatic  berbs  are  thonghl  applicable. 

CUTTLE-FISH  BONE.  O»  Sepùe.  Tbis  is  a  calcareous  body,  situated  nnier- 
aeath  tbe  skin,  in  tbe  back  of  tbe  Sepia  offiànaU»,  or  cuitle  Juh,  wbich  inbabits  tbe 
scas  of  Europe,  especially  tbe  Mediterranean,  in  tbe  walers  of  wbich  ibe  bone  is  not 
unfreqaenlly  found  floating.  Il  is  oblong-oval,  from  five  to  ten  incbes  long,  and  from 
one  and  a  balf  to  three  incbes  broad,  somewhat  convez  on  botb  sides,  wilb  thin  edges, 
of  a  ratber  firm  consistence  apon  tbe  upper  surface,  very  friable  beneath,  and  com- 
posed  of  nnaierons  layers,  loosely  connected,  so  ai^  to  give  to  the  mass  a  porous 
consistence.  It  is  lighter  tban  waler,  of  a  white  colour,  a  feeble  odour  of  sea-plants, 
and  a  saline  taste.  It  contains,  according  to  John,  from  80  to  86  per  cent,  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  besides  animal  malier,  a  little  common  sali,  and  traces  of  magnesia. 
Reduced  by  Jevigation  and  elutriation  to  a  fine  powder,  it  may  be  given  as  an  antacid 
like  chalk  or  oyster-shell.  It  is  sometimes  ased  as  an  ingrédient  of  toolh-powders. 
Small  pièces  of  it  are  often  put  into  bird-cages,  Ibat  the  birds  may  rnb  tbeir  bills 
against  them  ;  and  Ibe  powder  is  employed  for  polishing.  Auother  product  of  tbe 
cnttle-fish  is  a  blackisb-brown  liquor,  secreied  by  a  small  gland  into  an  oral  pooch, 
communicating  externally  near  the  rectum  by  a  long  ezcretory  duel,  through  wbich 
tbe  animal  is  said  to  hâve  the  power  of  ejeeling  it  at  will.  This,  when  taken  from 
the  fisb,  is  dried,  and  ased  in  tbe  préparation  of  the  watercoloar  called  tepia. 

CYANURET  OF  ZINC.  Zinà  Cyanuretum.  This  cyanuret  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  insoluble  powder,  by  aUding  cautiously,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipilaie, 
k  recently  fillered  solnlion  of  cyanuret  of  potassium,  obtained  from  the  impure  black 
cyanuret,  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  is  nsed  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  fur 
bydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  said  to  possess  antbelmintic  properties.  It  bas  been  eia- 
pk>y«d  in  epiIepsy,cfaorea,  and  nenralgia,  in  several  painfui  afiections  of  the  siomach, 
aod  in  the  colics  attendant  on  difficolt  menstraation.  The  dose  is  a  qnarter  of  a 
grain,  gradually  increa-^ed  lo  a  grain  and  a  balf,  given  in  mixture.  It  is  included  in 
the  officinal  list  of  tbe  Prench  Codez. 

CTNANCHUM  VINCETOXICUM.  R.  Brown.  Atekpia*  Vineetoxieum.  Linn- 
White  SwaUouMBort.  Vincetoxieum.  A  perennial  herbaceous  European  plant,  Ibe 
root  of  wbich  was  formerly  esteemed  a  counterpoison,  and  hence  gave  origin  to  the 
officinal  name.  It  bas  a  bitterisb  acrid  taste,  and,  when  fresb,  a  disagreeable  odour 
which  is  diminished  by  drying.  Taken  intemally,  especially  in  ibe  récent  state,  it 
excites  romiting,  and  is  capable  in  large  quantiiies  of  producing  dangerons  if  not 
fatal  inflammation  of  tbe  stoniach.  Ils  former  réputation  as  an  alezipharmie  was 
wbolly  witboul  foundation.  Il  is  said  to  be  osefnl  in  cutaneous  diseases,  scrofula, 
Ac,  bot  is  little  empk)yed.  Tbe  leaves  of  tbe  plant  aiso  are  emetic.  Feneulle  fonnd 
ia  the  root  a  peculiar  prineiple  analogons  to  emetin. 

CYNARA  8C0LYMUS.  Gardm  Ariithola.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenons 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  cultivaled  in  our  gardens  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  Tbe 
flowers,constituliogwbatare  commonly  called  theAcatii,  are  the  panused.  The  récep- 
tacle and  the  lower  portion  of  ihe  flesby  leaflets  of  the  calyz  are  eaten,  and  the  olber 
parts  rejected.  When  young,  tbe  beads  are  cul  up  raw  and  eaten  as  salad  ;  when 
older,  they  are  boiled,  and  dressed  variously.  Tbe  flowers  are  said  to  curdie  milk, 
«nd  the  plant  to  yield  a  good  yellow  dye.  Tbe  leaves  and  their  ezpressed  juice  are 
▼ery  bitier,  and  bave  been  thoughi  to  possess  active  dinreiic  properties.  They  bave 
long  bad  tome  réputation  in  the  trealment  of  dropsies.    Dr.  Badely,  of  Chelmsford, 
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England,  has  recenily  OMd  a  tinctnre  tfli  eztraet  prepared  froia  tbe  leaTCt,  «ià 
créât  snpposed  beneflt,  in  rfaenmatie,  goaty,  and  neuralgic  affections.  He  giret  a 
dracbm  of  the  tincture,  wilh  five  grains  of  the  extract,  three  times  a  day,  wiik  or  wiik- 
ont  other  remédies,  as  circomsiances  seem  to  reqaire.  The  leares  sboold  be  tnA, 
and  the  preparations  made  rrom  them  qoickly  ased.  {Bnàtlaottit^t  Retwttped,b<m 
Lond.  Lancet,  1843,  p.  650.) 

CYN0GL0S81TM  OFFICINALB.  Hovmd'ê  Tongue.  A  bieiutial  pteat.  eoman 
both  in  Europe  and  ibis  coaotry,  and  named  {\rom  tbe  sbape  of  ita  lemves.  IV 
leaves  and  root  bave  been  employed,  bat  tbe  latier  has  been  generally  prefcirei 
The  fresh  plant  has  a  disagreeable  narcotic  odoor  resembling  tbat  of  mice,  whieh  is 
dissipated  by  dryiog.  Tbe  taste  is  naaseons,  bitterish,  and  mocilaginoas.  Difoot 
opinions  as  to  its  powers  bave  been  entenained,  some  considering  it  as  nearly  iaot, 
otbers  as  a  dangeroas  poison  ;  nor  has  the  différence  been  hitbf  rto  settled.  Hoanf  t 
tongue  bas  been  used  as  a  demalcent  and  isedaiive  in  conghs,  catarrh,  spjtiing  tf 
blood,  dysentery,  and  diarrbœa:  and  has  been  applied  externally  in  banix,alcen, 
scrofolons  lamonrs,  and  goitre.  The  pUulm  de  egnoghtm,  which  are  officinal  in  «ont 
parts  of  Europe,  thoagh  tney  contain  a  portion  of  tbe  root  of  hoand'a  tongue,  owe  ibeir 
properties  ehiefly  to  opiam. 

DIAPHORETIC  ANTIMONT.  Aniimonium  DùifAortHeum.  Palaum  Biaatimtmm 
This  compound  is  directed  to  be  formed  in  the  Frencb  Codez  by  deflagrating  ia  a 
red-hot  crucible,  and  keeping  red-hot  for  half  an  hour,  a  roixtnre  of  pare  antioioif 
with  twice  its  weightof  nitrate  of  potassa,  both  being  in  fine  powder.  The  prodnet 
is  washed  with  vater  and  dried,  and  forms  the  wathed  diaphortiUe  aaiimotuf.  At  tki* 
prepared,  M.  Oscar  Figuier  has  shown  tbat  ii  contains,  besides  anliœonic  acid,  bodi 
terozide  of  antimony  and  antimonions  acid,  the  nitre  not  being  in  snfficient  quamiff 
completely  to  perozidize  tbe  antimony.  When,  however,  the  antimony  i»  deflagialed 
with  tbree  limes  its  weigbt  of  nitre,  and  the  matter  is  kept  at  a  red  beat  for  an  hoir 
and  a  half,  the  whole  of  the  antimony  is  converted  into  antimonic  acid;  and.  wbta 
the  product  is  thorougbiy  exhansled  by  boiling  waler,  the  solotion  obtained  coalains 
a  large  quantity  of  neutral  aniimoniate  of  potassa,  and  the  insoluble  residae  is  ia- 
pure  biantimooiate.  M.  Figuier  rejects  this  residne,  which  forms  the  diaphomie 
antimony  of  tbe  ordinary  process,  and  obtains  tbe  préparation  from  the  solatioo  of 
the  nentral  aniimoniate,  by  passing  throagh  it  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  whieh 
takes  away  one  eq.  of  potassa  from  two  of  Ihe  aniimoniate,  and  tbrows  down  die  ki- 
aniimoniate  in  tbe  form  of  a  white  powder.  He  obtained,  by  ibis  process,  a  qaaatil; 
of  the  préparation  equal  to  tbree-foartbs  of  the  weightof  the  materials  eaaployed. 

Diapboretic  antimony  is  a  perfectiy  white  powder.  When  properly  prepared,  is 
by  the  process  of  M.  Figuier,  it  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  antimonic  acid,  one  of  potassa, 
and  six  of  water.  The  dose  is  two  or  three  drachms.  On  accoant  of  ils  weak  ani 
Variable  nature,  it  bas  been  very  properly  laid  aside  in  practice. 

DICTAMU8  ALBU8.  WhiU  FraxineUa.  Baiard  Dittany.  This  is  a  pereaaiil 
Europeao  plant,  tbe  root  of  which  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  has  been  ased  as  aa 
aothelmintic,  emmenagogue,  and  stomachic  tonic,  ihongh  at  présent  littie  erapk>jW 
jn  Europe,  and  not  at  ail  in  tbis  coantry.  Stôrck  gave  it  in  intennittents,  worai, 
amenorrhœa,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervons  diseases.  The  bark  of  ihe  mM 
is  the  most  active  part    The  dose  is  from  a  seruple  to  a  dracbm. 

DIPPEL'8  ANIMAL  CIL.  Okum  Cornu  CervL  Tbis  oil  is  obuiaed  doring  the 
distillation  of  animal  matters,  in  the  processes  for  obiaining  ammoniacal  prodaca 
on  a  large  scale.  That  portion  which  first  cornes  over  is  pale  yellow;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  Ihe  distillation,  it  becomes  gradaaily  deeper  coloured  and  tbicker,  andal 
last  black  and  viscid.  Il  is  pnrified  and  rendered  colonrless  by  redistiUatioa,  a  pyio- 
genous  resin  being  left  behind.  Tlins  reclified  il  is  a  colonrless  liqaid,  very  luapi' 
and  volatile,  and  having  a  penetrating  eztremely  felid  odour,  and  baming  taste.  By 
repeating  the  distillation  till  a  dark  residuum  is  no  longer  leA  in  the  relort,  it  may  b< 
obtained  free  from  fetor,  and  of  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odour;  aod  in  ihis  mode  it  is 
aaid  to  hâve  been  prepared  by  Dippel.  Four  or  five  distillations  are  necessary  to  tbis 
end.  {Am.  Joum.ofPharm^  iz.  344.)  Tbe  oil  is  soon  altered  by  tbe  action  of  air  acd 
ligfat,  becoming  thick,  yellow,  brown,  and  finally  black.  Il  possesses  an  alkaline 
réaction,  and  probably  contains  the  varions  principles  which  bave  been  diseovered 
by  Reichenbach  in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  organic  substances. 

This  oU  Vas  formerly  mnch  ased  in  mediciae,boi  its  répulsive  odour  and  taste,  as 
it  ia  ordinarily  orepared,  hâve  eaased  it  to  be  almosi  entirely  laid  aside.  Il  acts,  ia 
the  doae  of  a  fev  drops,  given  wilh  water,  as  a  atimnlaiu  and  «nliapaamodic  Ib 
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preMaee  ïb  the  spirii  and  sait  of  haruborn  ^restothese  préparations  médicinal  pro- 
perties  difl^reat  Irom  tbose  ofihe  pore  spirit  and  carbonate  of  ammqnia. 

DIRCA  PALU8TRI8.  Leathtr  Wood,  An  indigenoas  shrab,  nsnally  ver;  small, 
bat  sometimes  attaining  the  heigbt  of  live  or  six  feet,  grawing  in  boggy  woods,  and 
other  low  wet  places,  in  almost  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  tboQgh  less  abundantly 
in  the  western  than  in  the  eastem  section.  The  bernes,  which  are  small,  oval,  and 
of  an  orange  colonr,  are  said  to  be  narcotic  and  poisonoas.  Tbe  bark  is  the  part 
which  bas  attracied  most  attention.  It  is  extremeiy  lotigh,  and  of  very  difflcolt  pal- 
Terisation.  In  the  flesh  siate  it  bas  a  pecnliar  ralbernaoseous  odour,  and  an  unplea- 
sant  acrid  laste,  and  wben  cbewed  excites  a  flow  of  saUva.  It  yields  its  acrimooy 
oompleteljr  to  alcobol,  bat  imperfectljr  to  water  even  bjr  décoction.  In  tbe  dose  of  six 
or  eight  grains,  tbe  fresb  bark  produces  violent  vomiting,  preceded  by  a  sens*  of  beat 
in  the  slomaeh,and  oflen  foUowed  by  purging.  Applied  to  the  skin  il  excites  redness, 
and  oliimately  vesicates;  bat  its  epispastic  opération  is  very  slow.  It  appears  to  be 
analogotts  in  its  properties  to  mezereon,  to  which  it  is  also  boianically  allied. 

DRAGOIirS  BLOOD.  Seatguit  Draamù.  This  is  a  résinons  substance  obtained 
from  the  fmit  of  setreral  species  of  Cahmu»,  espeeially  the  C.  Rotang  and  C.  Drato, 
small  palms,  growing  in  tbe  Molacca  Islaods  and  other  parts  of  the  llast  Indies.  On 
the  surface  of  the  fruit,  when  ripe,is  an  exndaiion,  which  is  separated  by  rubbing,  or 
shaking  in  a  bag,  or  by  exposare  to  tbe  vapoor  of  boiling  water,  or  finally  by  décoc- 
tion. The  finest  resin  is  procored  by  the  two  former  meihods.  It  cornes  in  two 
forms;  sometimes  in  small  oval  mauet,  of  a  size  varyiog  from  that  of  a  bazelnnt  to 
that  of  a  walnnl,  covered  wilb  tbe  leares  of  the  plant,  and  eonnected  together  in  a 
n)w  like  beads  in  a  necklace  ;  sometimes  in  tj/Unèrieal  êtieks  eighteen  inches  long  and 
from  a  qaarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  thickly  covered  with  palm  leaves,  and 
boand  roand  with  siender  strips  of  cane.  In  both  thèse  forms,  it  is  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  colonr,  opaqne,  and  readily  pulverizable,  affording  a  fine  scarlet  powder.  It 
sometimes  cornes  also  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  powder,  and  in  small  irregniar  frag- 
ments or  tears.  An  inferior  kind,  said  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  fruit  in  water, 
is  in  Jlat  dreular  eaka,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  and  half  an  ineh  thick.  This 
also  yields  a  fine  red  powder.  A  fourth  variety,  mnch  inferior  even  to  tbe  last  roen- 
tioned,  is  in  hrge  ditk»,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  by  an  inch  in  thickne8S, 
mixed  with  varions  imparities,  as  pièces  of  the  shell,  stem,  &c.,  and  snpposed  to  be 
derived  from  ihe  fruit  by  décoction  with  expression.  A  snbstance  known  by  the 
name  of  Dragon's  blood  is  derived  by  ezndation  from  tbe  tmnk  of  the  Draeœna  Draeo, 
a  large  tree  inhabiting  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  E.  Indies,  and  another  from  the 
Ptervearput  Draeo,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  Soatb  America,  by  incision  into  ihe 
bark.  Thèse  last,  however,  are  little  known  in  commerce.  According  to  Lient. 
Wellstead,  moch  dragon's  blood  is  obtained,  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  by  spontaneons 
exadatioo  from  a  large  tree,  growing  at  a  considérable  élévation  on  the  mountains. 

Dragon's  blood  is  inodorons  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  solnble  in  alcohol, 
etber,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  with  whiob  it  forms  red  solutions.  According 
to  Herberger,  it  oonsists  of  OO-T  parts  of  a  red  resin  which  be  calls  draconin,  3-0  of 
fixed  oil,  3-0  of  benzoic  acid,  1-6  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  3-7  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It 
was  formerly  nsed  in  medicioe  as  an  astringent,  but  is  nearly  or  quite  inert,  and  is 
now  never  given  internally.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  impart  colour  to  plastera,  bat  is 
Talaed  cbiefiy  as  an  ingrédient  of  paints  and  varnisbes. 

DUTCH  PINK.  A  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  paint,  oonsisting  of  clav,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  tbe  form  of  whiting,  coloored  by  a 
décoction  of  wood,  French  bénies,  or  birch  leaves,  with  alum. 

EMBRT.    A  very  bard  minerai,  tbe  powder  of  which  is  capable  of  wearing  down  ' 
ail  other  substances  excepi  tbe  diamond    As  fonnd  in  commerce,  it  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived chiefly  from  tbe  island  of  Maxos  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.    It  is  pulverized 
by  grinding  it  in  a  steel  mill  ;  and  the  powder  is  kept  in  the  shops  of  différent  degrces 
of  fiaeness.    ït  is  used  for  polishing  metals  and  bard  atones. 

EUPHRA8IA  OFFICINALI8.  Eyebright.  A  small  annuat  plant,  common  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  withoat  odonr,  and  of  a  bitterish,  astringent  taste.  It 
was  formerly  nsed  in  varions  complaints,  and  among  the  rest  in  disorders  of  the 
eye»,  in  wbicb  it  was  Ihougbt  to  be  very  efficacions,  and  in  the  treatmept  of  which  it 
is  siill  popalar  in  some  countries.   Tbe  probability  is  that  it  is  nearly  inert. 

FERROCTANURET  OF  ZINC.  Zinà  Femcyanurttum.  This  compound  is 
formed  by  double  décomposition  between  bot  solutions  of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium 
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(femmrnuimte  of  potMM)  and  ralphmte  of  zine.  Il  is  thrown  dowa  as  •  while  pMr- 
der.  It  bas  similar  médical  propertiea  to  tbose  of  tti«  cyanaret,  and  is  nsed  io  ihe 
same  diseases.    The  dose  is  from  one  to  four  grains,  given  in  pUL 

FRENCH  CHALK.  A  Tariety  of  indaraied  talo.  Il  is  compact,  anetooas  to  the 
tench,  of  a  greenish  colour,  glosav,  somewbat  translncenl,  sofl  and  easily  scratched, 
and  leaves  a  silvery  line  whao  drawn  over  paper.  It  is  nsed  chiefly  for  mariring 
cloib,  dce^  and  for  extracting  grease  spots. 

FUCUS  VESICDLOaua  Sea-vrack.  BiMertaroek.  Tbis  wasomitted  brmistake 
ia  tbe  first  part  of  tbis  work  ;  as  it  is  slill  retained  by  tbe  Ddb(in  Collège.  It  belongs 
to  Ctyptcgamia  A^  in  tbe  aeznal  System,  and  to  tbe  natnnil  order  Algacee.  Tbe 
following  is  tbe  generic  cbaracier.  "M^lb.  VaideÊ  smooth,hollow,with  villose  bain 
witbin,  interworea.  FavAU.  l%neAw  smooth,  filled  «ith  jelly,  sprtekled  whh  im* 
meraed  grains,  prominent  at  tip.  SeecU  solitary ."  7%is  seed-weed  is  perensial,  wltb 
tbe  frond  or  leafflat,  smootb  aod  glossy.fromone  to  fonrfeet  higb,firom  halfanioeb 
to  an  inoh  aod  a  balf  broad,  famisbed  wiib  a  midrib  tbroogfaoat  its  lengtta,  diehoi». 
ntons,  eniire  npon  the  maigin,  and  of  a  dark  oliTe.greeD  colonr.  SimiH  spbeneal 
vesiclcs,  filled  wiib  air,  are  immersed  in  the  frond  near  tbe  raidrib.  The  fruit  con- 
sista of  roandisb,  compressed  réceptacles,  at  tbe  ends  of  tbe  branches,  filled  witb  a 
elear  tasieless  mucus.  Tbe  plant  grows  npon  the  shores  of  Europe  «ad  of  tbis  con- 
tinent, attacbiog  itself  to  tbe  rocks  by  its  expanded  woody  root.  Oa  tbe  coast  of 
Seotland  and  of  France,  it  is  mucb  uséd  in  the  préparation  of  kelp.  It  is  aiso  ea- 
ployed  as  a  mannre,  and  is  mized  witb  the  fbdder  of  cattle. 

The  F.  vesicalosDS  bas  a  peculiar  odonr,  and  a  naaseous  saline  tastc.  Sevetal 
cbemists  bave  nndertaken  its  analysis,  but  tbe  results  are  not  satisfactory.  It  eon- 
tains  mucb  soda  in  saline  combination,  and  iodine  according  to  Gaultier  de  Claabry, 
in  the  slate  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Thèse  ingrédients  remain  ia  its  aahes,  and  in  tbe 
chareoal  resolting  from  its  «zposore  to  beat  in  close  vessets.  Tbis  chareoal,  whieh 
is  sometimes  called  JEthù/pê  v^tlabUu  or  vtgelMt  dkiopi,  bas  long  had  the  repuiatioa 
of  a  deobstnient,  and  been  given  in  goitre  and  serofolona  swellings.  Its  virtaes  were 
formerly  ascribed  cbiefly  to  tbe  carbonate  of  soda,  in  which  it  abounds  ;  but  sinoe  tht 
diseovery  of  the  médical  properties  of  iodioe,  tbis  bas  been  considered  as  itf  most 
active  ingrédient  Tbe  mncns  contained  in  the  vesieles  was  applied  eztemally.with 
advantage,  b^  Dr.  RusseU  as  a  résolvent  in  scrofnlons  tumoars. 

Otber  species  of  Fucus  are  in  ail  probability  possessed  of  similar  properties.  Maoy 
of  them  contain  a  gelatinoos  mauer,  and  a  sweet  prinoiple  analogous  to  mannite  ;  and 
some  arc  tued  as  food  in  times  of  scarcity  by  the  wretehed  inbabitants  of  tbe  coasts 
vhere  they  are  collected.  The  F.  HebnùUhoeorton  (,Gi^arima  HthUitthoeerttn  of 
Greville)  bas  some  réputation  in  Europe  as  an  antbelminiic.  It  is  one  of  the  ingre* 
dienta  in  tbat  mixture  of  marine  plants  which  is  sold  io  Europe  under  the  nameof 
Cortiean  mom  or  helminlkotiirton.  This  is  used  in  décoction,  from  four  to  six  draohmt' 
being  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  a  wineglassful  given  three  times  a  day. 

FULIGOKALI.  This  préparation,  proposed  by  M.  Deschamps,  is  forraed  by  boil- 
ing  for  an  honr,  80  parts  of  eanstic  potassa  and  100  of  shining  soot,  in  powder,  in  S 
parts,  or  a  saffieient  qnaatity  of  water.  The  solution,  wben  cold,  is  diluted,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  FuKgokali  is  in  the  form  of  a  blaek  powder,  or  of  scsies, 
rery  solable  ia  water,  aod  baviog  an  empvrenmatie  odour  and  mild  alkaNne  teste. 
It  is  used  in  tbe  same  affections  as  antkrwtakaU.  The  dose  is  two  or  three  graine 
repeated  several  times  a  day.  An  ointmeni,  coataining  from  sizteen  to  tbirtf^vo 
grains  to  the  oonee  of  lard,  was  foand  by  Dr.  Oibert,  of  Paris,  to  be  detersive,  resel- 
vent,  and  geotly  stimulant.  (See  a  notice  of  thèse  préparations  by  A.  Dahasaei,  of 
this  city,  in  the  Am.  Joum.  o/Pharau,  xiv.  384.) 

FUMARIAOFFICINALia  FumUory.  AsmallannBaIEDropeaBplaat,aaliitali«d 
in  this  eoantry,  growiog  in  caltivated  groands,  and  flowering  from  May  to  Aognst. 
Il  was  formerly  eonsiderably  emploved  as  a  medicine,  aod  is  still  used  ia  EoropA' 
Tbe  leaves  are  tbe  officinal  pan.  They  are  ioodorous,  bave  a  bitter  salfaie  taste,aad 
are  very  succulent,  yieldiog  by  expression  a  juice  which  bas  ibe  sensible  and  ned^ 
einal  properties  of  the  planu  An  eztract  prepared  by  evaporating  the  eipressed 
juice,  or  a  décoction  of  the  leaves,  throws  ont  npon  its  surface  a  copious  saline  efllo- 
resceaee.  The  plant,  indeed,  abonnds  in  saliue  substances,  and  to  thèse  in  coooez- 
ion  witb  ils  bitter.  eztractive,  are  to  be  ascribed  any  médical  virtues  wbicb  it  mtj 
possess.  Il  is  gently  tonic,  in  large  doses  is  said  to  be  laïaiive  and  diuretic,  ind  u 
thoQght,  more'over,  to  exercise  an  alleralive  influence  over  the  System.  Bolh  in  »"• 
oient  and  modem  limes  it  has  been  esteemed  as  a  valuable  remedy  ia  viseeru 
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obstructions,  paiticuUrty  thosc  of  tbe  lirer,  in'  scforbotie  afitolioBS,  and  in  varions 
troublesome  eruptive  diseases  of  Ibe  skia.  Cullen  «peaks  very  iavourably  of  its 
influence  in  thèse  last  complaints.  He  gave  tbe  expressed  juice  in  tbe  dose  of  Iwo 
onnces  twice  a  day.  Otbers  hare  prescribed  it  in  much  larger  qaantities.  Tbe 
leaves  either  fresh  or  dried  noay  be  used  in  décoction,  without  précise  limitation  as 
regards  tbe  dose.  Tbe  insipissated  juice  and  an  extract  of  the  dried  leaves  bare  also 
been  employed,  and  are  said  to  bave  ail  tbe  virtaes  of  tbe  leaves  themselves. 

FU8TIC.  A  yeltow  dye>wood,  obtained  from  tbe  Monu  tinetoria  {Broutaoneiiatmo' 
taria,  Konlb),  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies  aod  Soath  America.  It  is  not  nsed 
in  medicine  or  pharmacy.  According  to  Bancroft,  two  différent  woods  bear  in  Eng- 
land  tbe  name  of  fastic,  one  the  product  of  the  tree  jost  mentioned,  disiinguisbed  as 
oldfuttie,  probably  from  tbe  greater  magnitude  of  tbe  billets  in  whieh  it  is  imported; 
tbe  otber  derived  from  the  BÀut  Cotùtui  or  Veniee  sumach,^tki  called  youngfiutie. 

OALANGAL.  Gaita^^  Two  varieties  are  described  by  authors,  tbe  galanga 
Migor  and  galanga  minor,  or  largt  and  tmatt  gakmgaL  Tbey  are  oonsidered  by  some 
as  the  roots  of  différent  plants;  bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tbey  are  botb  de- 
rived from  the  Marania  Galanga  of  Linn.  (Afyitta  Galanga  of  Willd.},  and  ibat  ther 
differ  in  conséquence  of  tbe  différent  stages  of  growtb  al  wbich  tbey  are  colleeted. 
Tbey  are  broogbt  from  tbe  Bast  Indies.  The  mgtr  tarieiv  is  cylindrical,  three  cr 
fonr  inches  long,  as  thick  as  the  thomb  or  thicker,  often  forked,  reddish-brown  ez- 
temally,  slightly  striated  longitndÎBally,  marked  with  whitish  circnlar  rings,  orange- 
brown  inlemally,  rather  baâ  and  fibrous,  diffioaltly  pniverizable,  of  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odoar,  and  a  pangcnt,  bot,  spicy,  permanent  taste.  Tbe  imall  galangal 
resembles  the  preceding  in  shape,  but  is  smaller,  not  ezceeding  the  little  noger  in 
thickness,  of  a  darker  colonr,  and  of  a  stronger  taste  and  smelL  According  to  Moria, 
galangal  contains  a  volatile  oil,  an  aorid  resin,  eztractive,  gnm,  bassorin,  and  lignin. 
A.  Vogel,  jan.,  foand  also  starch  and  fixed  oiL  (Pharm.  Cent.  Blatt,  1844,  p.  158.)  R. 
Brandes  is  said  to  bave  foand  a  pecnliar  crystallizable  substance  called  ktmpfend. 
{Armai,  dar  Pharm.,  xxxii.  311.)  Tbe  active  principles  are  the  volatile  oil,  and  aerid. 
resin.  Ils  médical  effects  are  tbose  of  a  stimulant  aromatio;  and  it  may  be  used  for 
tbe  same  purposes  as  ginger.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Arabians, 
and  entered  into  numerous  compound  préparations  some  of  whicb  bave  but  reeemly 
passed  out  of  use.  At  présent  the  root  is  seldom  employed.  Itadose  is  from  fiûcen 
to  thirty  grains  in  substance,  and  twice  as  mucb  in  infusion. 

CVLEGA  OFFICINi^LIS.  Goat»  Rue.  A  perennial  herb,  growing  in  the  Sootlt 
of  Europe,  aod  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  without  smell  uniess  bniised, 
when  il  emits  a  disagreeable  odour.  Its  taste  is  nnpieasantly  bitter  and  somewhat 
TDUgb,  and  whqn  cbewed,  il  stains  the  saliva  yellowish-brown.  In  former  times  it 
was  much  employed  as  a  remedy  in  malignant  fevers.the  plagne,  tbebites  of  serpents, 
worms,  &c;  bot  it  bas  now  fallen  into  merited  neglect.  The  roots  of  tbe  Gakga 
Vvrgitùttna,  which  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  ar^  said  to  be  diaphoretio  and 
powerfully  anthelmintic.    They  are  given  in  décoction. 

GALIUM  APARINE.  CUaten.  Goourgnui.  Tbis  is  an  annnal,  snccnlent  plant, 
common  to  Europe  and  tbe  United  States,  growing  in  cultivated  grounds,  and  along 
fences  and  hedges.  It  is  inodoroas,  and  bas  a  bitterish,  berbaceons,  somewhat  acrid 
taste.  The  expressed  juice  is  said  to  be  aperient,  diuretic,  and  anti-acorbuiic  ;  and 
bas  been  used  in  dropsy,  congestion  of  the  spleen,  scrofula,  and  scorbntic  éruption». 
In  tbe  last  complaint  il  has  been  thought  peculiarly  oseful.  Three  ounces  of  the 
juice  may  be  iaken  twice  a  day.  Tbe  fresh  herb,  in  the  form  of  oiniment  or  décoc- 
tion, has  been  applird  externally  to  scrofnlous  swellings  with  supposed  advaniage. 

GALIUM  VERUM.  Yetlow  LadUê  Bed-ttraw.  Cheae^rttmtt.  Tbis  species  of  Oa- 
lium  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Europe.  The  flowers,  wbich  are  yellow,  bave  a 
pecaliar,  agreeable  odour,  and  bave  sometimes  been  given  in  nervous  affection!),  wiA 
a  view  to  their  snpposed  aniispasmodic  powers.  The  herb  is  ioodorons,  but  bas  an 
astringent,  aoidulous,  bitteri&h  taste.  The  property  of  coagniating  milk  was  formerly 
ascribed  to  it,  but  is  certainly  not  constant,  as  the  experiment  bas  been  freqnently 
tried  without  success.  The  bruised  plant  is  sometimes  used  to  colonr  cheese  yellow, 
beiog  introduced  into  Ibe  milk  before  coagulation.  It  is  also  used  for  dyeing  yellow. 
Tbe  roots  of  tbis  and  of  most  other  species  dye  red;  and  the  plant  eaten  by  animais- 
eolonrs  tbe  bones  like  aadder.  Tkis  plant  was  formerly  bighly  esteemed  as  a  reme- 
dy in  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  and  was  applied  externally  in  cutaneous  éruptions.  It 
may  be  employed  either  in  the  form  of  tbe  recently  expressed  juice,  or  of  a  décoction 
prepared  ùmn  th«  Cresb  plaoL    Ils  médical  properties,  however,  are  feeble. 
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or  (he  AoMrieaB  speeîcs,  the  G.  tmelorivm  i»  closely  allied  in  properlics  to  the  O. 
Tentm.  It  is  said  lo  be  uxrtal  in  eaianeons  diseases  ;  and  the  root  is  employed  by  die 
hdiaas  for  stciaing  their  Teathers  and  oiber  omaments  red. 

OALLIC  ACn>.  Aàétm  GaWeum.  This  is  foand  in  most  of  the  astringent  sab- 
stances  which  contain  tannic  acid,  of  the  kind  obtained  from  galls  ;  and  is  sapposed 
to  remit  from  changes  which  the  tannic  acùl  has  andergone.  For  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  treauses  on  chemistry.  When  deposited  by 
réfrigération  from  its  boiliog  solution,  it  is  in  délicate  silky  needies,  usnaily  some- 
what  yellowish,  inodoroos,  and  of  a  harsh  somewbat  astringent  taste.  It  is  dissoired, 
aeeording  to  Braconnot,  in  100  parts  of  cold  and  8  parts  of  boiling  water,  is  rery 
aoluble  in  alcohol,aBd  but  slightly  so  in  ether.  It  précipitâtes  the  salts  of  sesqai* 
«xide  of  iroB  of  a  binish-black;  bal  does  not  prectpitate  gelatin.  On  ezpostire  to  the 
air,  its  solution  andergoes  spontaoeoas  decomposiuon. 

Ûallic  acid  was  formerly  sapposed  to  be  the  astringent  principle.  of  plants,  bot 
•Aer  the  properties  of  tannic  aeid  were  well  ascertained,  it  lost  this  réputation,  and 
came  to  be  eonsidered  as  nearly  inert.  It  has  recently  again  come  into  notice  as  a 
remedy  in  hemorrbages,  particularly  from  the  atems,  and  arinary  organs.  In  ibe 
Edinbargh  Med.  and  8arg.  Jonmal,  for  Jaly,  1843,  several  cases  are  pablished  by 
Dr.  Sterenson  of  cores  cffected  by  it  in  menorrhagia  and  baematoria,  and  Professor 
Simpson  has  fonnd  it  effectuai  in  some  cases  of  the  former  complaint  of  long  stand- 
ing and  aggravated  character.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains, 
Mpeated  at  intervals  of  foar  boara.  Aeeording  to  Professor  Simpson,  it  bas  tbe 
adrantage  of  not  constipating  tbe  bowels.  {ikd.  Exam^  ri.  336.) 

GENISTA  TINCTORIA.  Dyer'i  Bnom.  Dya'tWttâ.  GreenWeed.  A  low  sbmb, 
growing  wild  in  Enrope,  and  sometimes  cnltivated  in  this  coantry  in  gardens.  The 
flowering  topa  of  tbe  plant  are  employed  to  dye  yellow,  whence  its  name  was  derived. 
Botb  thèse  and  the  seeds  hâve  been  osed  in  medicine.  Tbey  are  said  to  be  porga- 
tire  and  even  eroetie,  especially  the  seeds,  which  were  formerly  giren  as  a  cathanie 
in  the  dose  of  a  draefam  and  a  half.  By  some  authors  they  are  said  to  be  diuretic, 
and  to  be  usefnl  in  dropsy.  Attention  was  some  years  since  attracted  to  the  plaot  as 
a  preventire  of  hydropnobia,for  which  purpose  it  had  been  long  nsed  by  the  peasants 
of^Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  other  provinces  of  Russia.  Il  was  employed  in  the  fonn 
of  very  strong  décoction,  both  intemally  and  locally  ;  and  its  use  was  persevered  in 
for  six  weeks  ;  bat  the  trials  made  with  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe  bave  failed.  The 
Biusians  are  said  lo  use  it  in  connexion  wtih  tbe  Èhut  eoriaria. 

GERANIUM  ROBERTIANUM.  Htrb  Robert.  This  species  of  Géranium  grows 
wild  both  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  is  rare  in  this  country;  and  Pursh 
States  that  the  American  plant  is  destitute  of  the  heavy  smell  by  which  the  Earopean 
is  so  well  known,  thoogh  tbe  two  agrée  in  ail  other  respects.  The  herb  has  a  disa- 
greeable,  bitterisb,  astringent^taste,  and  imparts  its  virtues  to  boiling  water.  It  has 
been  used  intemally  in  intermittent  ferer,  consnmption,  hemorrhages,nephritic  com* 

Cints,  jaundice,  dïc,  has  been  employed  as  a  gargle  in  affections  of  the  throat,  and 
been  applied  externally  as  a  résolvent  to  swollen  breasts  and  other  tamonrs. 

OLA88  OF  ANTIMONY.  Vîtrum  Antimma.  This  is  prepared  from  the  ter- 
•alphnret  of  antimony  by  a  partial  roasting  and  subséquent  fusion.  The  tersol- 
pburet  is  redueed  to  coarse  powder,  and  strewed  upon  a  shallow,  unglazed,  earthen 
TMsel,  and  healed  gendy  and  slowly,  being  coniinually  stirred  to  prevent  it  from  rua- 
aine  into  lumps.  White  vaponrs  of  sulphurous  acid  arise;  and  when  thèse  cease, 
tiie  beat  is  inoreased  a  little  to  reprodnee  ihem.  The  roasting  is  continued  in  this 
manner,  antil,  at  a  red  beat,  no  more  vaponrs  are  given  off.  Tbe  matter  is  then 
melled  in  a  cmeible,  with  an  intense  heat,  and  kept  ia  a  state  of  fusion  nntil  it  as» 
sûmes  the  appearance  of  melted  gtass,  when  it  is  poured  out  on  a  heated  brass  plate. 
In  this  process,  part  of  the  sulphur  of  the  tersulphuret  is  driven  off  by  the  roasting; 
while  that  portion  of  the  antimony  which  losea  its  sulphur  becomes  tetoxidized. 
The  roasted  matter,  accordingly,  consist*  of  teroxide  of  antimony  and  undecompoaed 
tersulphuret;  and  thèse,  by  nniling  during  the  fusion,  form  the  glass. 

PràpertUê,  Glass  of  antimony  is  in  thin  irregular  pièces,  exhibiling  a  vitreous  frae- 
tare,  and  baving  a  meiallic  steel.gray  lustre.  When  well  prepared  it  is  transparent, 
and,  upon  being  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  appears  of  a  rich  orange-red,  or 
garnei  colour;  but  if  of  inférior  qnality  il  is  black  and  opaqoe.  It  is  hard  and  brittle, 
and  rings  when  struck  with  a  hard  substance.  Il  is  insoluble  in  water,  bel  solnble 
ia  acids  and  in  cream  of  tartar,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  red  floccuU.  Ils  esseniial- 
constitaents  are  the  teroxide  and  terattlphutet  nnitedin  variable  proportiaoa.   Wbea  of 
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goo4  qaaiiiy  it  consista  of  aboat  «ight  parts  ot  teroxide  to  one  of  tfrsulphiireL  h 
«snally  contains  aboat  ûvt  per  omu  of  silica,  and  ihree  uf  sesqaiozide  of  iron,  wbieii 
are  derived  from  the  cracible,  and  to  tbe  former  of  which  Ûie  vitrification  of  tbe 
prodact  is  owing.  When  good  it  is  dissolred,  wilh  the  exception  of  a  few  red  âoe- 
cnli,  in  strong  muriatio  acid.  An  excess  of  silica  is  known  by  the  acid  leaving  a 
gelatinoas  residanm,  and  the  iron  may  be  detected  by  ferrocyannret  of  potassiam, 
and  its  amoant  judged  of  by  the  balk  of  the  precipitate  and  the  depth  of  iu  bine  coloar. 
Sometimes  gbu*  of  kad  is  snid  for  glass  of  antimony,  a  frand  easily  detected  by  the 
différence  in  sp.  gr.  between  the  two  substances  ;  Ihe  glass  of  lead  having  adensitv  of 
nearly  seren,  while  that  of  gla-ss  of  antimony  is  not  qtiite  ûve.  The  London  Collège 
fonnerly  employed  the  glass  of  antimony  for  making  tartar  emetio,  bat  dismissed  it 
from  the  officinal  ,list  in  1886,  ou  accooni  of  the  diffioalty  of  obtaioing  il,  and  its 
liability  to  adolteration. 

Médical  Pn^pertiu,  4e-  Glass  of  antimony  is  an  active  antimonial  ;  bot,  owing  to 
its  variable  composition  and  ancertain  opération,  is  at  présent  very  seldom  nsed. 
When  the  levigated  powder  is  mixed  with  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  melted  yellow 
waz,  and  tbe  mixture  roasied  over  a  slow  fire,  with  constant  stirring  antil  it  ceasea 
to  exhale  vapours,  a  coal-like  pulverizable  mass  is  formed,  which  is  the  ctraUd  glaêt* 
of  antimony,  a  préparation  formerly  included  in  the  Edinbargh  Pharmacopcnia. 

OLECHOMA  HEDERACEA.  Nepeia  Glechoma.  Ground-ivy,  A  small  perennial 
herb,  indigenoos  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  growiog  in  shady  grassy  places, 
as  in  orchards  and  along  fences  and  bedges.  It  belongs  to  tbe  family  of  labiate  planta 
and  shares  their  gênerai  properties.  The  herb  was  formerly  officinal,  and  still  enjoya- 
some  crédit  as  a  domestic  remedy.  It  bas  a  pecoliar  disagreeable  odonr,  and  a  lui- 
terish,  rojigh,  somewhat  aromatic  taste,  aod  imparts  its  properties  to  boiling  water. 
From  the  statemenls  of  antbors  it  appears  to  be  gently  stimulant  and  tonic,  witb,  per- 
haps,  a  pecoliar  direction  to  tb6  longs  and  kidneys.  It  has  also  been  cousideted 
aperient.  The  complaints  in  wbich  it  has  been  most  nsed  are  cbronio  affections  of  the 
palmooary  and  urinary  organs  ;  and  al  one  time  it  bad  considérable  réputation  as  a' 
remedy  in  consomption.  It  has  also  been  employed  as  a  vulaerary  and  errhine. 
Tbe  usual  form  in  which  it  was  administered  was  thaiof  infusion,  of  which  a  qoaBtiqr 
was  gi ven  for  a  dose  cootaining  tbe  virtaes  of  half  a  drachm  or  a  draefam  of  the  herb. 

GLUE.  An  impure  form  of  gelatin,  obtained  from  varions  animal  sabslances  by 
boiling  tbem  in  water,  straining  the  sololion,  and  evaporating  it  till  upon  oooling  it 
aaaiUBes  the  consislence  of  jelly.  The  soft  mass  which  results  is  ihen  divided  into 
thia  sliees,  which  are  dried  in  the  open  air.  Olue,  when  of  good  quality,  is  hard  and 
brittle,  of  a  brown  coloor,  and  equally  transparent  ihroagbont.  It  soflens  and  swells 
very  miich  in  cold  water,  without  dissolving;  but  is  readily  dissolved  by  bot  water. 
It  is  employed  cbiefly  for  cementing  pièces  of  wood  togelher,  being  too  impare  for 
the  purposes  of  a  test,  or  for  internai  use.  * 

Capouki  of  gelaiin.  Glne  has  within  a  few  years  been  applied  to  an  important 
ptacucal  purpose  in  pharmacy.  Certain  medicines  are  so  offensive  to  the  taste,  and 
conseqnently  so  apt  to  sicken  the  stomacb,  that  it  is  highly  désirable  to  administer 
them  in  soch  a  way  as  to  prevent  their  contact  with  the  tongne  and  palate.  This 
object  is  fully  accompliabed,  so  far  as  regards  many  disagreeable  liqaid  medicines, 
by  the  use  of  the  eaptulu  of  geiatin,  invented  by  M.  Dnblanc,  of  Paris.  Tliese  are 
prepared  from  the  purest  glae  in  the  following  manner.  Small  poaches  made  of 
fine  skin,of  an  oval  form,  are  attached  by  a  wazed  thread  to  the  smaller  eztremity  of 
a  hoUow  elongated  metallic  cône,  which  is  bent  towards  ils  point,  and  has  its  base 
closed  by  a  cover  which  is  screwed  so  as  to  make  the  instrument  air-tight.  Into 
thia  conical  tube  sufficient  mercury  is  poored  to  fili  the  pouch,  which,  thus  distendcd, 
is  dipped  into  a  concentrated  sweetenéd  solution  of  gloe,  and  afterwards  ezposed  to 
heat  in  a  vertical  position,  so  as  to  dry  tbe  layer  of  gelatin  which  it  has  received. 
la  the  same  manner  a  second  coating  may  be  criveo,  and  the  process  again  repeated 
tiU  a  snffioient  tbickness  has  been  obtained.  Tbe  cône  being  then  reversed,  the  mer- 
ciury  flows  ont  of  the  pouch,  which  collapses,  and  allows  tbe  capsule  of  gelatin  tn  be 
rcmoved.  Into  this  the  medicine  may  now  be  introdnced,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
any  contact  with  the  onter  surface  of  the  capsale.  Tbe  opening  is  nezt  to  be  closed 
by  means  of  a  thia  lamina  of  gelatin  previously  softened  by  steam  ;  and  a  solution  of 
the  same  substance  should  be  applied  to  the  edges  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencti. 
Another  mode  of  preparing  tbe  capsules  is  as  follows.  Take  a  cylinder  of  iron  or 
hard  wood,  four  lines  iu  diameter  and  a  few  inches  long,  and  amoothly  ronnded  at 
oiM  end.    Dip  balf  as  incb  of  ihia  end  first  into  a  aatarated  warm  aloohoKc  solution 
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of  toap,  uti  »ft«rw«rds,  when  the  aomp  bas  eonereted  apon  ihe  sarfaee,  ioto  «  eon- 
oratraied  bot  solatioo  of  gelatin,  and  repeat  ihe  latier  immersion  once  or  oftener  if  H 
'  be  desired  to  bave  a  firm  capsnle.  Wban  tbe  gloe  bas  eonereted,  remoTc  tbe  capsnle. 
A  top  for  it  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  and,  after  tbe  body  bas  beea  fiUed  wiik 
the  liquid  to  be  giren,  is  to  be  applied  and  seeaivd  by  rabbiog  a  camel's  haïr  peaeil 
moistened  with  bot  water  orer  tbe  line  of  jonction.  (Jfed.  Exatiu,  N.  8.,  i.  441.)  For 
an  aecoDDt  of  a  process  for  preparing  thèse  capsnles,  invented  and  deseribed  bjr  Mr. 
Alfred  Guilloo,  of  Pbiladelphia,  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  tbe  Am.  Journ.  of  Pherm^ 
ToL  iz.  p.  30.  Tbe  capsales  may  be  made  of  sacb  a  capacity  as  to  contain  from  ten 
to  fifieea  graiiu  of  eopaiba. 

ONAPHALTUM  MAROARITACEUM.  Cudweed.  Uft^aerlatUn^.  An  indige- 
lioas  berbaceoos  perennial,  growing  in  flelds  and  woods,  and  flowenng  in  Aogast. 
Tbe  berb  of  tbis  and  of  tbe  O.  polytephaitm,  or  iweel-teented  Rfe-eeerhu^ng,  is  some- 
times  nsed  in  the  form  of  tea  by  the  coantry  people,  in  diseases  of  the  enest  and  of 
the  bowels,  and  in  bemorrbagic  affections,  and  eztemally,  in  tbe  way  of  fomentatioo, 
in  braises,  langaid  tnmoors,  and  other  local  complaints  ;  bat  it  probably  possesses  little 
médical  virtne.  Bhoepf  says  that  it  is  anodyne.  In  Earope,  différent  species  of 
Oaaphaliam  are  also  occasionally  employed  for  similar  parposes. 

OOLD.  Aurum.  The  préparations  of  tbis  métal  were  introduced  to  tbe  notice  of 
pbvsicians  by  Dr.Cbrestien,  of  Montpellier,  in  1810.  Tbey  are  employed  both  inter- 
nally,  and  by  frictions  on  the  tongoe  and  gams.  The  principal  affections  in  wbich 
tbey  bave  béen  recommended  are  seeondary  syphilis,  syphilitic  ulcérations,  serofola. 
and  inreterate  eraplions,  partiealarly  those  of  a  leproas  character.    The  chief  pre- 

SaratioBS  whieb  bare  been  ased  ap  to  tbe  présent  time  are  metallic  gold  in  a  finely 
Irided  State,  the  ozide  (terozide  or  aoric  acid),  the  chloride  (terchloride),  the  iodide, 
tbe  dooble  ebloride  of  gold  and  sodiam,  the  chloroaarate  of  ammonia  (a  com- 
poand  of  terchloride  of  gold  and  moriate  of  ammonia),  and  the  cyannret  (tercja- 
noKt)  of  gold.  OMin  powder  may  be  obtained  by  rabbing  op  gold-leaf  with  10  or 
IS  times  its  weigbt  of  snlpbate  of  potassa  ontil  brilliant  particles  are  no  longer  visible, 
and  then  washing  away  the  salphate  with  boiliag  water.  The  oxide  may  be  proeored 
by  treating  tbe  nitromariatic  solation  of  gold  with  an  ezeess  of  magnesia,  and  washing 
the  précipitât»,  first  with  water,  and  afterwards  with  dilate  nitric  acid.  Tbe  Mon» 
is  obtained  by  dissoiring  pare  gold  in  three  times  iu  weight  of  nitromariatic  acid,  with 
tbe  aid  of  a  moderate  beat.  Tbe  solation  is  eraporated  by  a  gentle  beat  neariy  to 
dirness,  being  at  the  same  time  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  It  is  in  tbe  form  of  a  crys» 
taUine  mass  of  a  deep  red  coloar.  Its  solation  bas  a  fine  yellow  tint.  Being  déli- 
quescent, it  reqaires  to  be  kept  in  ground  stoppered  bottles.  Tbe  »odi<fe  may  be  made 
by  precipitatiog  a  solation  of  tbe  terchloride  of  gold  by  one  of  iodide  of  potassiam, 
mnd  <krasiiing  tlu  precipitate  with  alcohol  to  remore  the  ezeess  of  iodine.  It  is  of  a 
^reeaish-yellow  coloar,  and^  when  heated  in  a  porcelain  crnoible,  is  resoWed  ialo 
iodine  vapours  and  a  ntsidae  of  pare  gold.  Tbe  ekhride  of  goid  end  lodàtm  is  pre- 
pai«d  by  dissoiring  foar  parts  of  gold  in  nitromariatic  acid,  evaporating  tbe  solatioB 
to  dryness,  and  dissoltring  tbe  dry  mass  in  eigbt  times  its  weigbt  of  distilled  water. 
To  tbis  solution  one  part  of  pare  decrepitated  common  sait  is  added,  previously  dis- 
soired  in  foar  parts  of  water.  The  mized  solation  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness, 
being  in  tbe  mean  time  constantly  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  Tbis  sait  is  of  a  golden 
yellow  coloar,  and,  when  crystalllzed,  is  in  the  form  of  long  prismatic  crystals,  as- 
altérable  in  the  air.  The  duonaurate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  dissolving  one  part  of 
tbe  terchloride  of  gold  and  two  parts  of  muriaie  of  ammonia  in  distilled  water,  assisted 
byafewdrops  of  nitromariatic  acid,andevaporating  tbe  solution  to  dryness  by  a  gen- 
tle beat  The  tyanurtt  is  best  obtained,  according  to  M.  Oscar  Figuier,  as  follows. 
Prépare  the  chloride  of  gold  as  neutral  as  possible  by  repeated  solalions  and  crystal- 
lixations  ;  and  to  the  solution  of  tbis  sait  add,  very  cautioasly,  avoiding  any  ezeess,  a 
aolation  of  jnirt  cyannret  of  potassium,  so  long  as  any  precipitate  falls.  The  pi«- 
cipitate,  eonsisting  of  cyannret  of  gold,  is  to  be  washed  with  pure  water  and  dried  ia 
tbe  dark.  The  solution  of  the  oyanuret  of  potassium  may  be  obtained  pure,  and  free 
from  formiate  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  by  dissoiring  in  water,  soon  after  its  prépa- 
ration and  before  it  bas  had  time  to  andergo  any  change,  tbe  residue  obtained  by 
ealciniog  tbe  yellow  ferrocyanuret  of  potassiam.  Oold  in  powder,  and  the  ozide, 
chloride,  iodide,  double  chloride,  and  cyanutet  are  officinal  in  the  Frenoh  Codez. 

The  préparations  of  gold  are  decidedly  poisonous,  though  in  différent  degrees.  The 
chloride  is  most  virulent,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Cbrestien,  is  even  more  active  thaa 
eonoiire  snbltmate.  In  an  overdose,  it  prodaces  pain,  inflammation,  and  even  ulcéra- 
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lioa  of  the  «tomach  and  bowels,  and  oihenrise  aen  as  a  eorrosire  poison.  The  ^neral 
effects  of  tbese  préparations,  in  moderate  doses,  is  to  prodace  increased  folness  and 
freqaency  of  the  pnise,  and  to  aagment  the  urine  and  insensible  perspiration,  without 
inierfering  with  the  appetite  or  the  regalar  action  of  the  bowels  ;  bat  if  the  dose  is 
pashed  too  far,  gênerai  irritation  is  api  to  be  prodaced,  inflammation  seizes  npon 
some  organ,  according  to  the  prédisposition  of  the  individual,  and  ferer  is  developed. 

GoU  m  powder,  the  oxide,  chloride,  and  iodide  are  not  as  mnch  ttsed  as  the  double  chlo- 
ride  of  gold  and  sodium.  The  oxide  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in  the  dose  of 
a  leath  of  a  grain,  in  scrofula,  and  lymphatic  swellings,beginning  with  one  pill  daily, 
and  afterwards  graduaily  increasing  to  seven  or  eight  in  the  24  hours.  The  iodide 
is  given  in  the  same  cases  in  which  the  other  préparations  of  gold  are  adminisiered. 
The  dose  is  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  tenth  of  a  grain. 

Chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  is  the  préparation  of  gold  most  commonly  employed. 
It  may  be  giren  in  lozenges,  each  contatning  the  tweifth  of  a  grain,  by  mizing  inti- 
matelyfive  grains  of  the  sait  with  an  onnceof  powderedsagar,  and  making  the  whole 
with  mucilage  of  tragacanth  into  a  proper  mass,  to  be  divided  into  sizty  lozenges. 
Pills,  containing  the  same  dose,  may  be  formed  by  dissolving  ten  grains  of  the  dried 
sait  in  a  drachm  of  distilled  water  and  forming  the  solution  into  a  pilnlar  mass  with 
a  mixture  of  four  drachms  of  potato  starch  and  one  drachm  of  gum  arable,  to  be 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  pills.  ^Jounude  Pharm^zi.6^.)  ,  For  frictions 
on  the  gums  and  toague,  Chrestien  recommends  the  foltowing  formula: — Crys- 
tallized  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  one  grain  ;  powdered  orris  root,  deprived  of  its 
soluble  parts  by  alcohol  and  water  and  dried,  two  grains.  Mix.  At  first  the  fifteenth 
part  of  this  powder  is  nsed  daily  by  frictions  ;  afierwards  the  fourteenth,  the  thirteenlh, 
&Cn  nntil,  increasing  graduaily,  the  tenth  or  eigbth  part  is  employed.  The  use  of  foar 
grains  of  the  sait  in  this  way  is  said  commonly  to  cure  bad  cases  of  récent  syphilis, 
such,  for  example,  as  are  characterized  by  the  co-ezistence  of  chancres,  warts,  and 
buboes.    In  preparing  this  powder,  lycopndium  may  be  suhstituted  for  the  orris. 

Chloroauratt  of  ammonin  has  been  recommended  by  Bouchardat  in  amenorrhœa 
and  dysmenorrhœa  in  debilitated  subjects,  in  the  dose  of  about  the  tenth  of  a  grain. 
A  grain  may  be  dissolved  in  five  teaspoonfnls  of  alcohol  and  fire  of  water,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  given  moming  and  evening,  mized  with  sweetened  water. 

Ci/ttnuret  ofgold  is  employed,  like  the  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  mized  with  inert 
powders  in  frictions,  and  in  the  form  of  pill.  The  fifteenth  of  a  çrain  may  be  rubbed 
into  the  gums  daily  for  fifteen  days,  nezt  the  fourteenth  of  a  grain  for  fourteen  days, 
and  so  on,  increasing  nntil  the  dose  amounis  to  the  ninlh  or  eighth  of  a  grain.  The 
dose  for  internai  exhibition  is  the  eighteenth  of  a  grain,  graduaily  increased  to  the 
cighih.  The  eyannret  of  gold  has  been  found  nsefui  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  and 
scrofola  by  M.  Ponrché,  and  is  said  to  be  less  ezciting  than  the  double  chloride,  when 
nsed  in  those  diseases.  {Jmim.  de  Phann.,  xx.  S99  et  649.) 

The  difierent  médicinal  compounds  of  gold  should  not  be  prepared  in  pill,  powder, 
or  otherwise,  nntil  they  are  wanted  for  use  ;  as  they  are  liable  to  undergo  décomposi- 
tion when  kepL    They  shonld  be  carefully  seclnded  from  the  light. 

GRATIOLA  OPFICINALIS.  Hedge  Ht/stop.  This  is  a  perennial  herb,  indigenons 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  where  it  âourishes  in  meadows  and  other  moist  grounds. 
The  whole  herb  is  used.  It  is  nearly  inodorons,bnt  has  a  bitter  nauseous  taste.  Both 
water  and  alcohol  extract  its  active  properties.  It  is  a  drasiic  cathartic  and  emetic, 
possessing  aiso  diuretic  properties,  and  is  employed  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
dropsy,  jaundice,  worras,  chronic  hepatic  affections,  scrofula,  and  various  other  com- 
plaints.  With  us  it  is  almost  unknown  as  a  remedy.  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
herb  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  j  of  the  infusion  made  in  the  proportion  of  half  an 
onnce  to  the  pint  of  boiling  water,  half  a  fiuidounce. 

HAMAMEUS  VIRGINICA.  Wtich-hazeL  An  indigenous  shmb,  from  five  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  growing  in  almost  ail  sections  of  the  United  States,  usually  on  hilU 
or  in  stony  places,  and  frequently  on  the  banks  of  streams.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
late  appearance  of  its  yellow  flowers,  which  expand  in  September  or  October,  and 
continue  till  the  weather  becomes  very  cold  in  winter.  The  fruit,  which  is  anut-like 
capsule  not  uniike  the  hazel-nut,  ripens  in  the  following  autumn,  and  is  often  mingled 
on  the  same  plant  with  the  new  blossoms.  The  bark  has  a  bitter,  astringent,  some- 
what  sweèlish  and  pungent  taste.  It  probably  first  attracted  notice  as  a  remedy  of  the 
Indians,  who  are  said  to  hâve  used  it  as  a  sédative  and  discutient  to  painful  tumours, 
and  other  cases  of  extemal  inflammation.  It  is  nsed  in  the  sbape  of  poultice,  or  as 
a  wash  in  the  form  of  décoction,  in  hemorrhoidal  afièctions  and  ophuialmia.    The 
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leare*  ara  sud  to  poMM*  umilar  propertiet,  and,  in  die  itate  of  inftisioii,  to  be  gnca 
ioieraaily  in  bowal  oomplaints  and  hemorrhages.  The  seeds  ara  blaek  aad  shiniag 
«zternally,  white,  oily  aod  farioaceoas  wilbio,  aod  edible  like  the  haielnaL 

HEDERA  HELIX,  hn/.  Thts  «rell^nown  erergreen  ereeper  is  a  natire  of 
Earop«.  The  freah  kma  hare  a  balsamic  odour,  especially  when  nibbed,  and  a  bit- 
terish,  hareh,  anpleasant  taste.  Tbey  are  nsed  for  dressing  issaes,  and,  in  the  fonn 
«f  décoction,  hare  been  rrcommended  in  sanioas  nicers  and  cntaneons  eraptioDS, 
particnlarly  tetter  aad  the  itcb.  Dried  and  powdered,  tbey  bave  been  employed  in 
the  airophy  of  cbildrea,  and  in  oomplaints  of  the  longs,  in  tbe  dose  of  a  scmple  or 
more.  The  btrrit»,  wbieb  hare  an  acidaloas,  résinons,  somcwbai  pnngent  tasie,  are 
aaid  to  be  pargatire  and  even  émette  MM.  Yandamme  and  CbeTallier  discovered 
in  ivy  seeds  •  peeoliar  alkaline  prineiple,  whieh  tbey  called  heiain  {hederia').  It  is 
Tery  bitter,  aad  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  qninia  in  fébrifuge  properties.  It  is 
obtained  by  treating  the  seeds  with  hydrate  of  lime,  dissoiring  the  precipilated  alkali 
ia  boiling  aleohol,  and  evsporating  the  alcoholic  solution.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Phamu, 
ziii.  17S.)  Prom  the  tranks  of  old  iry  plants,  grotring  in  the  Sooth  of  Earope  and 
tbe  North  ofAfrica,  a  résinons  snbstance  ezudes  tbroagh  incisions  in  the  bark,  which 
ha*  been  employed  in  medicine  ander  tbe  name  of  Miy  gum.  It  is  in  pièces  of  varions 
sises,  of  a  dark  yellowish-brown  eolonr  sometimes  inclining  to  orange,  more  or  less 
transparent,  sometimes  of  a  deep  mby-red  eolonr  intemally,  of  a  vitreons  fractnie, 
palTerizable,  yielding  a  lirely  orange-yellow  powder,  of  a  pecnliar  not  di.4agreeabte 
odoar  when  beated  or  inflamed,  and  of  a  bittensh  résinons  taste.  Its  chief  constituent 
is  rcsin,  thougb  some  pièces  contain  a  considérable  proportion  of  bassorin,  and  otbers 
large  quantifies  of  ligneoas  matter.  It  was  formerly  nsed  as  a  stimalant  and  emme- 
nagogne,  bat  i*  now  scarcely  employed.  Placed  in  the  carities  of  carions  teetb,  it 
is  aaid  to  leliere  tootbacbe.  The  todod  of  tbe  iry,  which  is  light  and  porons,  is  some- 
times osed  for  making  ùtue-peas. 

HELENIUM  AUTOMNALE.  Fahe  SunAneer.  Snetzeworl.  An  indigenonr 
pereonial  faerb,  from  tbree  to  seren  feet  bigh,  witb  large  golden-yellow  compoatui 
iowers  which  appear  in  AagasL  It  grows  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  floorisb- 
ing  best  in  meadows,  moist  fields,  and  other  low  gronnds.  AU  parts  of  it  are  bitter 
and  somewbat  acrid,  and  when  snaSed  up  the  nostrilsin  tbe  stateof  powder,  prodnec 
violent  sneezing.  The  leaves  and  flowers  hare  been  recommended  as  an  excellent 
errhine.    Clayton  says  that  ihe  plant  is  tbonght  to  be  asefai  in  intermittent  ferers. 

HEUANTHEMUM  CANAOENSB.  Micbatix.  Cittui  Camidauù.  Willd.  Fmt- 
wui.  Frott-weed.  £edWo*c  An  herbaceous  pereaniai  plant,  from  six  to  eighteen 
inobes  bigh,  with  a  pubesoent  stem,  oblong,  somewbat  lanceolate  leaves  aboot  aa 
inch  long,  and  large  yellow  flowers,  tbe  calyz  and  peduacles  of  which,  as  weU  as  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  plant,  ara  eovered  with  a  white  down.  EaloB  states  tbmt, 
in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  be  bas  seen  hundreds  of  thèse  plants 
sending  ont,  ncar  the  roots,  broad,  thin,  corved  ice  crystals,  about  an  inch  in  braadtk, 
which  melted  in  tbe  day,  and  were  ranewed  in  the  momiag.  {Mtmial  of  Bttmnjf,  Itk 
ad,  p.  346.)  For  a  botanieal  description  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dariingtoa's  Flora 
Cetiriea  (p.  SIS),  and  to  Torrey  and  Qray's  Fhra  of  If.  America  (L  151).  Tbe  plant 
|ro ws  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  preferriog  dry  sandy  so ils,  and  ilowering  in  Jane 
m  the  Middle  States.  It  bas  an  astringent,  slightly  aromauc,  and  bitterish  taste.  Atten- 
lion  has  only  recently  been  attracted  to  it  as  a  medicine.  We  hare  been  told  that  it 
was  first  introduced  into  regalar  practice  by  Dr.  1res,  of  New  Haven,  Conoectient, 
who  considers  it  a  rainable  temedy  in  scrofola.  Dr.  Isaac  Parrisb,  of  Philadel^ia, 
informs  as  that  he  has  employed  it  with  much  apparent  benefit,  as  an  internai  remedy, 
in  lerofnloas  affections  of  the  eyes.  It  bas  been  osed  in  ihe  forma  of  powder,  tinc- 
tnre,  and  syrap  ;  and  may  be  girea  freely  witb  impunity. 

HELLEBORU8  FŒTIDU8.  Bean-foot.  Tbis  is  a  perannial  Entopean  plaat, 
growiDg  in  sbady  places,  and  flowering  in  March  and  ApriL  It  derived  its  boianical 
désignation  from  its  offensive  odoar.  The  learea,  which  are  the  part  nsed,  hare  a 
bitterish,  pnngent,  and  acrid  taste,  and  when  chewed  ezcoriate  the  month.  The  foot- 
atalks  are  stilT  more  acrid.  Tbis  species  of  hellébore  is  said  by  AIKoni  to  be  the  most 
acrid  and  energetic  of  tbe  plants  belonging  to  the  genns.  It  is  powerfolly  emetie 
andcathartic,  and  ia  rery  large  doses  prodaces  dangerons  effects.  It  bas  long  been 
nsed  in  Great  Britain  as  a  domestic  nmedy  for  worms,  aiid  was  broaght  before  the 
notice  of  tbe  profession  by  Dr.  Bisset,  who  fonnd  it  an  efficaeioas  aatbelmintie,  and 
prescribed  it  aiso  in  astbma,  byaieria,  and  hypochondriasia.  M.  Decerft  has  kaown 
itlocaasa  the  expulsion  oftssnia.    It  is  giren  in  powder  or  décoction.   The  dose  for 
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a  «hild  from  two  to  six  ycan  old  is  firom  fire  grains  to  a  seraple  of  the  dried  leaves, 
or  a  flaidoance  of  the  décoction  made  by  boiling  a.  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  in  balf 
a  pint  of  water.  This  qaanttty  shoald  be  repeated  morning  and  night  for  two  or  three 
days  in  soccession.  A  syrnp  made  from  the  juiee  of  tbe  green  leaves  is  osed  in 
England.    The  remedy  is  scarcely  known  in  ihe  United  States. 

HEMIDESMCS INDICU8.  R.  Brown.  Peripbiea  hidiea.  WiDd.  Aidepioê  pteudo- 
lana.  Rozbniigh.  htdim  SarêopariUa.  A  climbing  asclepiadaceons  plant,  growing 
in  ail  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostao.  The  root  is  long,  slender,  tortooas,  cylin- 
drioal,  and  little  braoebed;  consisting  of  a  ligneons  centre,  and  a  brownish  corky 
bark,  which  is  marked  wiÂ  longitudinal  farrows  and  transrene  fissares.  It  bas  a 
peeoliar  aromatio  odoor,  and  a  bitterish  tasie.  M.  Garden  oblained  from  it  a  peea- 
liar  Tolatiliaable  principle  with  aeid  properties,  which  he  named  tmibuperie  add, 
nnder  the  erroneous  impression  that  tbe  root  was  derived  from  the  Smiax  (upera. 
Pereira  proposes  to  call  it  hemidesnàe  aàd.  It  is  probably  the  aotire  principle.  Itis 
ased  in  India  as  a  sabstitote  for  sarsaparilla,  and  bas  been  iutrodoced  into  Great 
Britain,  where  it  was  known  for  some  time  nnder  the  name  of  Srailax  aspera.  In 
some  instances  it  is  said  to  hare  proved  saecessfol  in  syphilis,  wben  that  medieine 
bas  &iled;  thoogh  it  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Tbe  native  praetitioners  in  India  are 
said  to  employ  it  in  nepbritic  eomplaints,  ^d  in  th»  sors  moath  of  children.  It  is 
givcn  in  innision  or  décoction,  made  in  tbe  proportion  of  two  ounees  of  the  root  to  a 
pint  of  water.  A  pint  may  be  given,  in  wineglassfal  doses,  in  the  ooarse  of  a  day. 
A  syrup  may  be  prepared  from  it,  in  ihe  same  manner  as  syrap  of  sarsaparilla,  and 
given  in  tablespoonful  doses. 

HERMODACTTLS.  HtrmodadylL  Under  this  name  are  sold  in  tbe  shops  of 
Europe  tbe  roots  or  bnlbs  of  an  nncertain  plant,  growing  in  tbe  eountries  about  tbe 
eastem  eztremity  of  tbe  Mediterranean.  By  some  botauists  tbe  plant  is  considère^ 
a  species  of  Couhieum,  and  the  C.  varUgatum,  a  native  of  tke  Soath  of  Enrope  and 
the  Levant,  is  particBlarly  indicated  by  Fée,  Geigcr,  and  others  ;  while  by  anthors  not 
leas  eminent,  the  roots  are  confidently  referred  to  the  M»  tuberosa.  Ttiey  certaioly 
bear  a  considérable  resembtance  to  tba  balb  of  the  Colchicnm  antamnale,  being 
heart-shaped,  channeled  on  one  side,  convez  on  the  other,  and  from  balf  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  iength,  by  nearly  as  much  in  breadth.  As  foand  in  the  shops,  they  are 
destitnte  of  their  oater  coat,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  or  brownish  colonr  extenudly,  white 
and  amylaceoas  within,  inodorous,  and  nearly  tastetess,  thoogh  sometimes  sUghtIy 
acrid.  They  are  often  worm-eaten.  Tlieir  chief  constiinent  is  siaroh,  and  they 
contain  no  veratria  or  eolchicia.  From  this  latter  cironmstance,  aïkd  ftvm  their 
iosipidity,  it.has  been  inferred  that  they  are  probably  not  derived  from  a  species  ot 
Colehicam;  but  Oeiger  observes  that  they  may  hâve  lost  their  acrimony  by  âge. 
They  are  in  fact  almost  without  action  npon  the  System,  and  are  dow  seldom  used; 
nerér,  we  believe,  in  this  counlry.  It  is  doubted  wbether  they  are  the  hermodaetyU 
of  tbe  ancients,  which  were  certainly  a  powerfal  medieine,  operating  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  with  our  colehicam,  and  like  it  proving  oseful  in  goat  and  rheu- 
matism.  Pereira  describes  a  bitter  variety  of  herraodactyls,  which  was  brought  from 
India  by  Dr.  Royie.  The  bnlbs  are  smaller  tban  the  others,  of  a  darker  colonr,  and 
bave  externally  a  striped  or  reticulated  appearance.  From  their  bitter  taste  they  are 
probably  more  active  as  a  medieine. 

HIBISCUS  ABELMOSCHUS.  Abetnu>iditi»miachatus,yf'ti\Awaikno\x.  Anever- 
green  shrub,  growing  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Hast  and  West  Indies,  and  affording  tbe 
seeds  known  nnder  the  name  of  lemen  Abelmoschi,  akea  .^gyptiaese,  and  grana  moi- 
data.  Thèse  are  of  abont  the  same  size  as  fiazseed,  kidney-shaped,  striated,  of  a 
grayistt-brown  colonr,  of  an  odoor  like  that  of  mnsk,  and  of  a  warm  soinewhat 
spicy  taste.  They  were  formerly  considered  stimulant  and  antispasmodic;  bat  are 
now  ased  only  in  perfumery.  The  Arabs  ftavour  their  coflïe  with  them.  They  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  employed  in  the  adultération  of  musk.  Anotber  species,  the 
mbiiam  tteukntut  or  Aoemoaehu»  aeukntus  of  Wight  and  Arnott,  is  cnltivated. 
luder  tbe  name  of  okm,  bendee,  or  gombo,  in  varions  parts  of  the  world,  for  tbe  sake 
of  its  fmit,  which  abounds  in  mucilage,  and  is  mnch  emplojred  for  thickening  soup. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  employed  for  preparing  emollient  ponltices. 

HTDRASns  CANADENSI8.  Yelbui  root.  Orange  root.  This  is  an  indigenons 
plant,  growing  in  différent  parts  of  the  United  States,  bat  most  abundantty  beyond  tbe 
Alleghanies.  It  flonrishes  best  in  rich  shady  woods.  It  bas  a  perennial  root,  and  an 
berbaceons  stem,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  bigh,  with  two  nneqnal  leaves,  aod  a  single 
terminal  whitish  or  rose-coloured  flower.    The  root  eonsists  of  a  tonnons  catadex 
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«nd  Bnmcroas  leof  Sbnt,  «od  is  of  a  bright  ^How  eoioiir.  h  m  joief  in  thé  ntaut 
statr,  »nd  loies  mach  of  its  wcight  vben  dried.  Il  baa  a  strong,  somewhat  awrcotie 
odonr,  aod  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste.  Il  probably  posMisea  the  ordinaiy  Tiitve*  of 
tbe  Tegrtable  bitters,  and  is  said  to  be  popalarljr  employed  as  a  toaic  >b  some  parts 
of  the  coantry.  In  ihe  form  of  infusion,  it  bas  been  used  in  tbe  Western  Statet  as  a 
lopical  application  in  opbtbalmia  ;  and  tbe  lodians  are  raid  to  employ  il  in  the  same 
manner  in  old  olcers  or  tbe  legs.  Tbe  notioo  of  its  efiicacy  in  cancer,  originaling  in 
a  report  whicb  reached  tbe  late  Professor  Barton,  Ibat  it  vas  used  ia  the  cure  of  this 
complaint  by  the  Cberokees,  is  probably  altogetber  groundlcss.  Tbe  ladians  employ 
the  jaice  of  tbe  root  to  stain  tbeir  clothiog,  dtc,  yellow. 

HYDRIODIC  ACID.  Àâdum  Ifydriedieum.  Dr.  Andrew  Baohaaan,  of  Olangov, 
recommends  ihe  following  formula  for  obtainiog  this  acid  for  laedieiDal  porposcs. 
Take  of  iodide  of  potaMina  390  grains,  tartane  aoid  864  graias.  Disaolve  the  saitt, 
wparately,  each  in  a  flHidoan«c  and  a  balf  of  distilled  water,  and  mix  tbe  «otations. 
Filter  tbe  liqoor,  in  order  to  separate  tbe  bitartrate  of  potassa  wbich  pcectpHates,  asd 
add  to  it  (ufficient  distilled  water  to  make  tbe  wbole  oieasore  ûRj  flaidrachms.  Whea 
of  this  strengtb,  each  flaidraebm  of  tbe  acid  contains  fire  grains  of  iodiae.  Tbe 
solation  of  hydriodic  acid,  when  thns  prepared,  is  snfficiently  pure  fer  médicinal  ose, 
aliboagb  oontaining  a  little  cream  of  tartar  io  solation.  At  fifstit  is  limpid,  or  bas 
ooly  a  slight  yellow  linge  ;  bol  on  keeping  it  assiiaaes,  first  a  wine-yellow,  and  after- 
wards  a  iMaaiiful  red  coloar,  in  conséquence  of  tbe  disengagemeat  of  iodine. 

Dr.  Bacbaoan  considéra  aneombined  iodine  to  be  an  irritant,  and  ita  alMiathre 
powers,  when  tbese  are  manifested,  to  dépend  upon  its  conrersioB  into  hydriodie  acid,«f 
a  strenglb  sufficienlly  moderate  to  be  readily  absorbed,  and  to  pass  into  tbe  enrrent  of 
the  circulation.  He  conceives  thaï  when  iodine  is  given,  and  proves  to  be  absorbed, 
it  is  by  being  fir5t  converled  into  hydriodic  acid  by  bydrogea  derired  from  ihe  gastric 
julces,  or  from  tbe  lissues  of  the  stomacb,  wbich  latter  nndergo  corrosion.  A  désire 
to  avoid  this  incidenial  irritant  effect  led  Dr.  Bochanan  at  first  to  combine  the  iodine 
with  siarcb,  whicb  he  supposes  to  furnish  tbe  necessary  hydrogen  while  andergoing 
digestion,  and  finally  to  use  the  hydriodic  acid  ready  formed. 

In  giring  tbe  liquid  hydriodic  acid  according  to  bis  formula,  Dr.  Buchanan  begins 
by  exhibiiing  a  few  drops,  and  afterwards  increases  tbe  dose  first  lo  a  fluidrachm  and 
finally  to  balf  a  flaidonnce  three  times  a  day,  eqnal  to  a  drachm  of  iodine  daily.  This 
was  bis  ordinary  mazimam  dose,  but  sometinies  he  gave  a  fluidoance  three  times  a 
day.  In  ail  castes  the  acid  was  administered  sufficiently  dilnted  with  water  lo  redooe 
il  to  an  a^reeable  sourness,  in  whicb  state  it  potisesses  no  irritant  action  whaterer. 
When,  huweTer.lbe  acid  bas  undergone  a  change  of  colour,as  prerioasly  mealioned, 
Dr.  Buchanan  oses  a  solution  of  starcb  as  a  vehicle,  in  order  to  divest  the  free  iodine, 
Ihe  présence  of  whicb  is  indicated  by  this  change,  of  ail  irritant  qualities.  Hydriodic 
acid,  when  Ihus  used,  ezhibits  tbe  same  therapeuiic  eSects  as  free  iodine,  with  the 
adrantages  of  baving  no  irritant  property,  and  of  affording  the  meaiu  of  inirodaciog 
mach  laiger  qaantities  of  iodine  into  the  system  throngh  the  mediam  of  absorption, 
than  when  given  in  Ihe  ordinary  form.  (,Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  SeL,ii.  2\0,  aaà  il  A,  troa 
ihe  Mtd.  GazelU.)  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Husband,  f>f  this  ciiy,  bave  cob- 
bined  hydriodic  acid  with  several  of  the  organic  alkalies,  with  a  view  to  form  acw 
médicinal  eombinalions.  (/4m.  Joum.  ofPharm^  xvL.  31.) 

HTDROCTANIC  ETHER.  JBther  Hgdneymùat».  Hydntyamdt  t^  EAtrme. 
Cyanurel  ofEUmk.  This  ether  was  discovrred  by  Pelouze.  It  is  formed  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  sulpborinata  of  baryta  and  cyannret  of  poiassiam.  It  is  a  coloarless 
liqaid  of  a  penelraiing  garlic  odoor,  solable  in  alcobol  and  ether,  sparingly  soiable  in 
water,  boiling  at  180°,  and  weighing  specificalljr  0-78.  Il  is  very  poisonooa,  but  Icss 
so  than  hydrocyanic  acid,  with  whicb  it  agrées  in  therapeatic  action  and  dose. 

HYPERICUM  PERFORATUM.  â^t.  Joh»'t  Wart.  A  pei«aaial  berb,  abondant 
boih  in  Barvpc  aad  Ibis  country,  often  covering  whoie  fields,  aad  proriag  eztremeir 
troablesoBtc  to  farmers.  It  is  asaally  from  one  lo  two  feet  bigh,  with  ieaTea,  vhieh, 
from  tbe  prcnence  of  numeroos  transparent  vesicles,  appear  as  if  pcrforated,  and 
hare  beace  given  origin  to  ibe  botanical  designatioB  of  tbe  planL  The  lowera,  wUch 
are  nameroas  and  of  a  deep  yellow  coloar,  appear  doring  tbe  linmmir  Aoaa  Jane  to 
AagusL  Tbe  flowering  sammiu:  are  tbe  pan  osed,  tboogh  ihe  nnripe  «apenles  are 
possessed  of  the  rirtaes  of  the  plant  in  an  equal  degree,  and  tbe  seeds  are  said  to  bc 
even  stronger.  8t  John's  won  bas  a  pecnliar  balsamic  odoar,  whicb  is  rendered 
more  sensible  by  rubbing  or  braising  tbe  planL  lis  taste  is  bitter,  résinons,  and  some- 
what  asiringenu    It  imparts  a  yellow  colonr  to  cold  waler,  and  reddeas  akohnl  and 
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llMilzad  «il*.  lit  «hief  consthoents  aie  volatile  oil,a  Tesinons  «nbstance,  tannin,  and 
«oteoring  matten  As  a  medicine,  it  was  in  high  réputé  among  iht  ancients,  and  tb« 
earliec  modem  physicians.  Among  ihe  eomplaints  for  which  it  yaa  nsed,  were 
kjsteria,  mania,  intermittent  ferer,  dysentery,  gravel,  bemorriiages,pect<iral  eomplaints, 
worms,  and  jaaikdioe;  bat  it  was,  perhaps,  most  highly  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  woands 
and  braises,  for  wbich  it  was  employed  both  internally  and  extemally.  It  ig  difficolt 
te  ascertain  its  exact  value  as  a  remedy  ;  bat  from  its  sensible  properties,  and  from 
ihe  character  of  the  eomplaints  in  which  it  bas  been  Ihought  asefui,  it  may  be  con- 
aidered,  independently  of  its  astringency,  as  somewbat  analogoos  in  médical  power 
to  ihe  tarpentines.  It  formerly  enjoyed  great  repatatioa  for  the  cure  of  demoaiacs; 
and  the  saperslition  stili  lingers  among  the  Tnigar  in  some  countries.    At  présent  tke 

Slant  is  scarcely  used  ezcept  as  a  domestic  remedy.  The  sammita  were  giren  in  the 
ose  of  two  drachms  or  more.  A  préparation  was  al  one  time  officinal,  nnder  the 
name  of  okum  huperiei,  made  by  treating  them  with  a  fized  oil.  It  bas  a  red  colonr 
and  is  still  used  m  many  familles  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  braises. 

HrssOPUS  OFFICINALIS.  Hgttop.  This  is  a  labiate  plant,  belonging  to  the 
class  and  order  Didynamia  Gymnospermia  of  the  sexuai  System.  It  is  perennial, 
with  numeroos  erect,  quadrangular,  somewbat  brancfaing  stems,  wbich  are  woody  in 
•  tfaeir  inferior  portion,  aboat  two  feet  high,  and  farnisbed  with  opposite,  sessile,  lan- 
eeolate  linear,  pointed,  panctate  leares.  The  flowers  are  violet  coloured  or  biue, 
someiimes  white,  tarned  chiefly  to  one  side,  and  arranged  in  half  verticiUaled,  ter^ 
minai,  leafy  spilies.  '  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  roundish  and  noicbed  at  the 
apex,  the  lower  is  divided  into  three  segments,  of  which  the  andermost  is  obovate. 

Common  hyssop  is  a  native  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  wbere,  as  well  as  in  this 
coantry,  it  is  also  caltivated  in  gardens.  The  âowering  summits  and  leaves  are  the 
parts  used.  They  bave  an  agreeabla  aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish 
lasle.  Thèse  properties  tbey  owe  to  an  essential  oil,  whicb  may  be  obtained  separate 
by  distillation  with  water,  and  rises  also  with  alcohoL  Hyssop  is  a  warm  gently 
stimulant  aromatic,  applicable  to  the  same  cases  with  the  other  labiate  plants.  Its 
infusion  bas  been  much  employed  in  chronic  catarrhs,  especially  in  old  people,  and 
Ihose  of  a  debilitated  habit  of  body.  It  acts  by  facilitating  expectoration  of  the  mucus 
wbich  is  too  abundantly  secreted.  In  this  country,  however,  it  is  very  seldom  used 
by  regular  practitioners. 

ILEX.  HoU^.  Se  veral  species  of  liez  are  employed  in  différent  parts  of  the  world. 
The  L  AquifoUum,  or  eommon  Europam  hoUy,  bas  altracted  mucta  attention  in  France. 
It  is  usually  a  sbrub,  but  in  some  places  attains  ibe  magnilade  of  a  middiing-sized 
tree.  Différent  parts  of  it  are  used,  The  viscid  substance  called  birdiime  is  prepared 
fVom  the  inner  bark.  The  leatt»,  wbich  are  of  a  bitter,  somewbat  austère  tasie,  were 
formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  in  the  form  of  infusion  were  employed 
in  catarrh,  pleurisy,  small-pox,  guut,  dcc.  A  few  years  since  tbey  gained  some  répu- 
tation in  France  as  a  cure  for  intermittents,  and  were  cousidered  by  some  as  equal  to 
Peruvian  bark;  but  the  firsl  reports  in  their  farour  bave  ool  been  fully  con&rmed. 
They  were  used  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  a  dracbm  two  hours  before  the  paroxysm; 
and  this  dose  was  someiimes  repeaied  frequently  during  the  apyrexia.  Thetr  fébrifuge 
Tirtaes  are  said  to  dépend  on  a  bitter  çrinciple,  for  wbich  the  name  ofiUein  bas  been 
proposed.  The  berriei  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  red  and  bitter,  and  are  said  to  be 
purgative,  emetic,  and  diuretic.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them  will  usually  act  on  the  bowela 
and  sometimes  vomiL    Their  expressed  juice  bas  been  ased  in  jaundice. 

Tbe  Uex  opaea,  or  Aneriean  hoUy,  is  a  middling-sized  evergreen  tree,  growing 
Ihioughout  the  Atlantic  section  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  abondant  in  New 
Jersey.  It  is  so  similar  to  the  European  plant,  that  il  is,  by  some  writers,  considered 
••  ihe  same  species.    It  is  said  to  possess  the  same  médical  properties. 

The  Ilex  Paraguaimni,  or  L  Mate  of  8t.  Hilaire,  yields  the  celebrated  Paraguay 
Ua,  so  exiensiveiy  consumed  as  a  beverage  in  the  interior  of  South  America.  The 
leaves,  whicb  are  the  part  used,  bave  a  balsamic  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste,  and  are 
tHually  at  first  disagreeable  to  the  palaie.  They  bave  a  pleasant  corroborant  effect 
tipon  the  8tomach;'but,  wben  very  largely  taken,  are  said  to  parge  and  vomit.  Tbey  are 
«sed  in  the  form  of  infusion.  Acconling  to  the  experimeols  of  Mr.  Stenhonse,  thèse 
leaves  contain  a  principle  identical  with  the  thein  or  caffein  of  lea  and  of  eoffee. 

Tbe  Ikx  tomùvria  of  Alton  and  Linn.,  the  £  Couina  of  Michaux,  is  a  bandsorae 
«vergreen  shrub,  growing  in  our  Southern  States,  and  especially  abondant  along  the 
■onlhem  coast  of  Florida.  Il  is  the  eauina  of  tbe  Indians,  who  formerly  employed  a 
dacocUon  mad«  Ooa  tbe  leasied  leaves,  called  bladt  drmk,  both  as  a  medicine,  and  as 
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a  drink  of  étiquette  at  their  coancils.  It  acte  as  an  emetic.  The  leaves  of  tfae  Jfcr 
DaAoon  of  Walter  and  Michanx  hare  similar  properties,  and  are  also  said  to  hare 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  blaek  drink. 

ILLICIUM  FLORIDANUM.  Florida  Anùe-trte.  Tbis  is  an  erergreen  shrnb  or 
small  crée,  growing  in  Florida,  along  the  coasl  which  bonnds  the  Galf  of  Mexico. 
The  bark,  leaves,  and  probably  also  the  seed  vessels,  are  endowed  with  a  spicy  odoar 
and  taate  analogoDS  to  tbose  of  anise,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  ased  for  the  same  par- 
poses  as  Ihis  aromatic  It  is  a  question  wortby  of  inrestigation,  whether  the  capsules 
of  this  plant  might  not  be  snbstitated  for  those  of  the  UUdum  aniiatum  or  star  aniâted, 
which  yield  mnch  of  the  oil  used  in  this  coantry  ander  the  name  of  oU  of  anae.  (See 
jlitMum.)  Another  species,  the  Lparviflorum,  a  shmb  fonnd  by  Michaux  in  the  hiUy 
régions  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  bas  a  flaroarclosely  resembling  that  of  sassafras  root. 

IMPATIENS  FULVA  and  IMPATIENS  PALLIDA.  Toudi-me-not.  Jewehottd. 
Baitam^oeed.  Thèse  tvro  species  of  Impatiens  are  indigepoas,  annual,  saccnlent 
plants,  from  Iwo  to  foar  feet  high,  growing  in  low  moist  grounds  in  ail  parts  of  ibe 
IJnion,  and  flowering  in  Joly  aod  AugusL  They  may  be  known  by  their  lender, 
jnicy,  almost  transparent  stems  ;  by  iheir  yellow  flowers,  which  in  one  species  are 
pale  and  sparingly  panctate,  in  the  olher,  are  deeper  coloared  and  crowded  witb  dark 
spots;  and  by  ueir  eapsales,  which  bnrst  elastically  and  cari  up  with  the  slightest 

Êressare.  They  probably  possess  properties  similar  to  tbose  of  the  /.  Notitangen  of 
lurope,  which  bas  an  aerid  barning  taste,  and,  when  taken  in(emally,  acts  as  an 
emetic,  calhartic,  and  dioretic,  thoagh  considered  dangeroas,  and  iherefore  little  nsed. 
Dr.  Raan,  of  Philadelphia,  informed  ds  that  he  had  employed  with  great  adran- 
tage,  in  piles,  an  ointment  made  by  boiling  the  American  plants,  in  their  récent  state, 
in  lard.  Tbe  flowers  may  be  used  for  dyeing  yellow.  The  /.  Baltamisia  or  baltam- 
teeed,  toutk'me-nat,  ése.,  of  the  gardens,  resembles  tbe  other  species  in  its  effects. 

IMPERATORIA  OSTRUTHIUM.  lUàsteruml.  An  nmbelliferous  plant,  indige- 
nons  in  tbe  South  of  Europe.  The  root  bas  a  strong  odour,  similar  to  that  of  angelica, 
and  a  pungent,  biiing,  aromatic  taste,  attended  wilh  a  fluw  of  salira,  and  followed  by 
a  glowing  warmth  which  renains  long  in  the  mouth.  It  was  formerly  considered 
alexiphannic,  stomachic,  corroborant,  emmenagogue,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic  ;  and 
was  used  in  a  wide  circle  of  complaints  with  so  much  supposed  success  as  to  hare 
gained  for  it  tbe  title  of  divinum  remedium.  Tbe  fact,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  it 
is  merely  a  stimulant  aromatic,  analogous  but  inferior  lo  angelica,  which  has  nearly 
superseded  it  in  Européen  practice.  In  this  coantry,it  is  nnknown  as  a  remedy,  aod 
its  vulgar  name  has  been  applied  to  another  plant 

INDELIBLE  INK.  This  is  prepared  bydissolving  two  drachms  of  ailrateof  silver 
and  a  drachm  of  gum  Arabie  in  a  Auidounce  of  distilled  water,  coloured  with  a  Utile 
Indian  ink.  It  is  used  for  writing  with  a  pen  on  linen  and  musiin.  The  place  to  be 
marked  is  prepared  hy  being  moistened  with  a  solution  of  two  oançes  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  twu  drachms  of  gum  Arabie  in  four  âuidounces  of  waier,  and 
tben  dried.  The  alkaline  solution  serves  lo  décompose  the  nitrate,  and  to  protect  ihe 
eloth  from  the  action  of  tbe  Crée  nitric  acid.  At  the  end  of  twenly-four  bours,  tbe  spot 
is  to  be  washed. 

INDIAN  RED.  A  purplisb-red  pigment,  brongbt  from  the  island  of  Ormns  in  tbe 
Persian  Gul£    It  is  a  rtd  oehrt,  and  owes  its  colonr  to  tbe  red  oxide  of  iron. 

INDIGO.  This  well-known  and  bighiy  important  dye-stuff  is  obtained  from  vari- 
ons species  of  htdigoftra,  espeeially  tbe  L  tinttoria,  I.  AnU,  and  /.  argentea  ,■  and  is 
said  to  be  afibrded  also  by  other  plants,  sucb  as  the  Wrightia  tintioria,  Polygonum 
tinetorium,  Gakga  tinetoria,  &e.  In  the  process  of  preparing  it,  the  plant  is  macerated 
in  water;  fermentation  takes  place;  the  liqnor  becomes  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  in 
dae  time  is  decanted  ;  the  coloaring  principle  dissolved  by  the  water  absorbs  oxygen 
from  tbe  air,  and  assumes  a  blae  colonr,  becoming  at  the  same  time  insoluble  ;  a 
graduai  précipitation  takes  place,  favonred  by  the  addition  of  lime-water  or  an  alkaline 
solution  ;  and  finally  the  precipitated  matter,  having  been  washed  upon  linen  filters, 
is  dried,  shaped  usually  into  cubical  masses,  and  sent  into  market.  Most  of  tbe  indigo 
consumed  in  dyeing  is  broughi  firom  tbe  East  Indies,  thongh  considérable  quantities 
are  imported  also  from  Guatemala,  and  the  norihem  coast  of  Sonth  Amarica.  Il  is  of 
an  intensely  bloe  colonr,  bat  assumes  a  coppery  or  bronze  hue  wben  rubbed  by  a 
smooth  hard  body.as  the  nail.  Heated  to  S50°,it  emits  a  reddish-violet  vapour,  which 
condenses  in  minute  ciystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  is  readily  dis- 
solved by  sulpburic  acid,  which,  withont  destroying  its  Mue  colonr,  so  far  alters  it* 
aatture  aa  lo  render  it  fieely  solable  in  water,  and  thos  affords  a  convenicnt  meihod 
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*f  applying  it  to  the  pnrposes  of  dyeing.  Th»  solntion  in  snlpbnrie  aeid  is  sometimes 
kept  in  tbe  shops  ander  the  name  otm^hateof  indigo.  Accordingto  Berzeliaa,indigo 
eoaiains,  amoDg  otber  iogredients.fotir  distinct  principle-s; — 1,  a  substance  resembling 
glaten;  3,  a  brown  colouriog  substance;  3,  a  red  colowing  snbstaoce;  and  4,  a  blae 
«olooring  sobstance,  wbich  is  the  principle  upon  wbicb  its  ra)oe  as  a  material  tôt 
djreiog  dépends,  and  wbich  seldom  constitutes  so  mach  as  one-ba)f  of  the  indigo  of 
oemmerce.  This  blae  colouring  matter  is  called  indigotin.  By  deozidizing  agents  it 
is  deprived  of  its  blae  coloor,  wbich  it  recorers  by  exposore  to  the  air,  in  conseqaenc* 
of  Ibe  absorption  of  oiygen.  Cblorine  also  destroys  the  blae  colour.  M.  Preisser 
bas  concladed,  from  an  élaborée  ezamination  of  the  coburing princqyia  of  plants,  1. 
tint  thèse  principies  are  colouriess  in  the  yoang  plants,  2.  that  ibey  acqaire  colour  by 
combinatioo  witb  oxygen,  8.  that  ail  the  colouring  matters,  eztracted  from  any  one 
Iiiant,  are  prodoced  by  tbe  oxidizement  in  différent  degrees  of  a  single  principle,  4. 
ikat  they  are  deprived  of  coloor  by  substances  baving  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  and 
leacqoire  it  by  contact  witb  oxidizing  bodies,  and  5.  that  thèse  coloanng principies  zn 
aeids,  and  tbe  lakes  wbich  they  furm  gennine  salts.  {Joitm.  de  Pharm.,  ^  Sér.,  v.  S68.) 

Indigo  has  receotly  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  tbe  profession  as  a  remédiai 
a^nt.  It  has  bitberto  beea  chiefly  employed  by  the  German  physiciens,  from  whose 
statementsoorltnowledgeof  ils  physiological  action  and  tberapeatical  applications  is 
derived.  Tboogh  without  odour  and  taste,  it  is  said,  in  most  individuals,  to  produce 
■ausea  and  vomiting,  frequently  to  operale  npon  the  bowels,  giving  a  bluish-blaek 
oolour  to  the  stools,  to  render  tbe  arine  of  a  dark-violet  or  dark-green  colour,  without 
ùacreasing  ils  qaantity,  and  sometimes  to  stimulate  the  secretory  function  of  the  uteros. 
From  Ibese  statements  it  would  appear  to  act  as  an  irritant  lo  tbe  alimentary  macoas 
laeoibrane.  The  cbaracter  of  its  gênerai  influence  upon  the  System  bas  not  been  well 
ascertained.  In  some  instances,  it  is  asserted  to  bave  been  employed  in  very  large 
doses  without  any  obvions  eSecL  The  complaints  in  wbicb  it  has  been  employed, 
with  sapposed  advantage,  are  epilepsy,  infantile  convalsions,  chorea,  hysteria,  and 
anenorrhosa.  It  is  given,  usually  in  connexion  with  some  aromatic  powder,  in  tbe 
4i>se  of  a  scrnple  tbree  times  a  day,  which  may  be  increased  to  a  draehm  or  more  ; 
and  from  half  an  onnce  to  an  ounce  daily  has  been  employed  for  mooths  togelher 
wilhoat  disadvantage.  (See  Am.  Joum.  ofJUed.  Sa.,  xx.  487.) 

lODlDE  OF  AMMONIUM.  Ammonii  lodidum.  Hydriodaie  of  Ammonia.  This 
sah  is  formed  by  saturating  liqnid  hydriodic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating 
the  solution.  It  forms  a  déliquescent  saline  mass,  which  crystallizes  with  dimculty  in 
eabes.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pennock,  of  this  city,  as  a  good  remedy  in  some  cases 
of  lepra  and  psoriasis,  made  ap  into  an  ointment  {Amer.  Joum.  of  Med  SàSice», 
XV.  374.)  The  proportions  employed  are  from  a  scruple  to  a  draehm  of  the  sait  to 
an  oance  of  lard  ;  the  weaker  préparation  being  used  whet>  the  disease  is  récent,  the 
stronger  when  it  is  chronic.  The  ointment  was  employed  in  frictions  in  tbe  amount 
of  half  an  ounce,  morning  and  evening.  As  the  iodide  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
llte  air,  the  ointment  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENIC.  Arienià  Jodidum.  This  compound  is  formed  by  Wacken- 
Foder  by  digesling  in  a  flask,  for  abuut  au  hour,  at  a  gentle  beat,  one  grain  of  Snely 
powdered  sublimed  arsenic,  and  six  grains  of  pure  iodine,  with  about  two  drachms 
of  water.  The  solution  is  ibea  transferred  to  a  porcelain  disb,  and  evaporated  at  an 
exiremelif  gentle  beat,  so  as  to  dissipate  the  excess  of  iodine,  and  to  obtain  tbe  dry 
sait.  TÏie  resulting  iodide,  dissolved  in  six  fluidounces  of  water,  forms  a  colouriess 
solution,  unchanged  by  tbe  air,  each  fluidrachm  of  which  contains  the  forty-eighth 
of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  and  about  tbe  tenih  of  a  grain  of  iodine.  [Pharnu  Cent.  Blatt, 
1843, 2  t.)  Iodide  of  arsenic  is  a  volatile  substance,  having  the  colour  of  red  lead, 
and  cnnsisting  of  one  eq.  of  arsenic  and  three  of  iodine.  It  bas  been  used  by  Biett 
as  an  exiemal  application  to  corroding  tubercular  skin  diseases.  By  Dr.  A.  T  Thom- 
son it  has  been  given  intemally  with  advantage  in  lepra,  impétigo,  and  discales 
resembling  cancer.  Dr.  F.  C.  Crâne  reports  a  cure,  by  lus  use  for  nearly  eight  months, 
of  what  he  considered  cancer  of  the  breast  The  ointment  used  by  Biett  was  com- 
posed  of  three  grains  of  the  iodide  to  an  ounce  of  lard.  The  dose  for  internai  exhibition 
18  an  eighth  of  a  grain,  three  times  a  day,  given  in  pill  or  solution. 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENIC  AND  MERCURY,  SOLimON  OF.  Utpur  Aneniàei 
Hydrargyri  JodidL  Solution  of  HydriodateufAnenic  and  Mercury.  Donovan'i  SoliUica. 
Tbis  coiiibination  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  médical  profession  in  1839,  by 
Mr.  Donovan,  of  Dublin,  as  a  therapeutic  agent  combining  tbe  médical  virines  of  iu; 
three  ingrédients.    At  présent  he  prépares  it  by  the  folio wing  correcied  formula: — 
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Triconie  6-08  graiaa  of  flnely  lerigated  metallic  arsenic,  U8S  graios  of  mereury,  and 
40  grains  of  iodine  witb  a  floidrachm  ot  alcohol,  nntil  the  mass  becomcs  dry,  and 
from  beingd«ep  brown  bas  become  pale  red.  Add  eighi  floidonnees  of  distilled  water, 
and,  after  trituration  for  a  few  moments,  transfer  the  wbole  lo  a  flask;  add  balf  a 
drachm  of  bydriodic  acid,  prepared  by  ihe  acidification  of  two  grains  of  iodine,  and 
boil  for  a  few  moments.  Wben  the  solution  is  cold,  if  il  sboald  measnre  less  than 
.  eigbt  fluidoonoes,  add  saffieieot  distilled  water  to  make  it  fill  ezactiy  that  measare. 
Lastlj  filter. 

This  &olniion  bas  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  a  sligbtly  styptic  taste.  Its  sp.gr.  is 
1-03.  It  is  incompatible  wiUi  laadanum,  and  tbe  su^bate,  mnriate,  and  acétate  of 
vorpbia.  The  iodides  of  arsenic  and  mercory,  forœed  by  trituration  as  the  first  step 
of  the  process,  are  assamed  by  Mr.  Donovan  to  become,  by  solution,  hydriodates 
sererally  of  arsenious  acid  (white  ozide  of  arsenic),  and  of  deutozide  of  mereaiy 
(perozide  or  red  precipitate);  and  he  bas  taken  the  solid  materials  and  water  in  sacb 
proportions  as  that  rach  fluidrachm  of  the  solution,  on  this  tbeoiy  of  change,  shall 
eoatain  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  a  foartb  of  a  grain  of  dentozide  of 
nerenry,  and  about  three-fourtbs  of  a  grain  of  iodine  in  tbe  stata  of  bydriodic  acid. 
Those  wbo  consolt  Mr.  Donovan's  first  paper  on  this  solution  {Duhlm  Med.  Jomn. 
far  Abv.,  1839)  wiil  not  nnderstand  it,  anless  they  are  aware  tbat  he  means  by  pro- 
loxide  of  arsenic,  arsenious  acid  (in  composition  a  tenaàdè);  and  by  protoxide  of 
mereary,  deotozide  of  mercory  or  red  precipitate.  Tbese  corrections  in  bis  nomen- 
elatare  be  admits  to  be  necessary  in  his  paper  of  Nov.,  1843,  in  wbich  he  states  tbat 
be  ased  tbe  erroneons  terms  tbrongb  inadvertence.  In  ibis  préparation  the  iodide 
of  arsenic  présent  is  tbe  teriodide,  and  tbe  iodide  of  mercory,  the  red  or  biniodide. 
If  it  be  assomed  tbat  thèse  iodides  are  capable  of  oniting  into  a  double  iodide,  tbe 
proportion  will  be  one  eq.  of  the  teriodide  454-8  to  one  of  the  biniodide  454-6.  On 
the  theory  of  their  cootrersion  into  hydriodates  by  solution,  fitre  eqs.  of  water  45  will 
be  required,  tbree  for  tbe  arsenical  teriodide,  aod  two  for  tbe  mercurial  biniodide; 
and  tbe  reaolt  will  be  one  eq.of  arsenious  acid  09-4,  one  of  dentozide  of  mercory  318, 
and  five  of  bydriodic  acid  OSC-S,  tbe  latter  oontaining  five  eqs.  of  iodine  631-5.  Tbe 
solution  bere  supposed  woold  conlain  aboat  two  and  one-fifth  times  as  mnch  dent* 
ozide  of  mercury  as  of  arsenioas  acid,  instead  of  only  twice  as  much,  as  in  Mr.  Dooo> 
ran's  formula. 

MedieiU  Prapertia.  This  préparation  bas  been  foond  decidedly  tuefal  as  an  altera- 
tive  in  the  treatment  of  vanous  diseases  of  tbe  skin,  such  as  tbe  difierent  forras  of 

Êsoriasis,  impétigo,  porrigo,  lepra,  pityriasis,  lupus,  and  reoereal  éruptions,  l>oth  papo- 
ir  and  scaly.  In  support  of  its  efficacy  in  thèse  aSections,  Mr.  Donovan  bas  adduced 
tbe  testimony  of  a  nomber  of  respectable  practilioners,  of  Dublin  and  elsewhere, 
«ho  hare  commanicated  to  him  the  results  of  their  expérience.  The  disease  ia 
•ome  of  the  cases  cored  had  existed  for  a  number  of  ycars.  Dr.  E.  L  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  bas  employed  it  in  a  number  of  cataneous  diseases,  and  finds  that  it  produces 
more  marked  and  prompt  effecis  than  the  remédies  nsually  resorted  to  in  tbe  treat- 
ment of  lupus,  rupia,  psoriasis,  and  secondary  venereal.  (Àm.  Joum.  ofUed.  Sà^  N. 
&,  V.  819.)  In  two  cases  of  utérine  disease,  characterized  by  pateney  of  the  os  ntert 
and  vascolar  turgescence  dC  tbe  cerviz,  aod  atlended  with  lombar  aod  pelvic  pains, 
Dr.  Kirby,  of  Dublin,  afibrded  relief  by  the  use  of  the  solution.  The  dose  is  twenty 
minims  three  times  a  day,  given  preferably  in  distilled  water.  This  dose  contains  a 
twenty-fourth  of  a  grain  of  arsenious  acid,  a  tweiftb  of  a  grain  of  deutozide  of  mer- 
cury, aod  about  a  qnarter  of  a  grain  of  iodine.  Mr.  Donovan  originaliy  proposed 
Ibiiïy  minims  as  tbe  dose  ;  but  many  patients  cannot  bear  this  quaniity.  Dr.  Taylor 
never  ezceeded  fiv<  drops,  eqaal  to  four  minims,  Ibree  times  a  day.  Sometimcs 
tbe  medicine  déranges  the  stomacb,  confines  tbe  bowels,  and  produces  beadache, 

g'ddiness,  and  conrusion  of  mind.  Wben  tbese  efTects  are  produced,  il  raust  be 
id  aside  and  a  purgative  administered.  After  an  interval  varying  from  len  dajrs 
to  tbree  weeks,  it  may  be  resomed,  but  in  a  smaller  dose.  Tbe  treatment  oflen  re- 
quires  to  be  persevered  in  for  several  moatbs.  Sometimes  the  medicine  produees 
moderate  salivation.  By  some  practitioners,  tbe  solution,  dilnted  witb  an  eqaal  bnlk 
of  water,  was  osed  with  advantage  as  an  external  application  to  the  ulcers  or  erojh 
lions,  at  the  same  lime  that  the  medicine  was  given  internally.  For  furiber  informa- 
tion tbe  reader  is  referred  to  tbe  tbree  papers  of  Mr.  Donovan,  contained  in  the  Dublin 
Journal  of  Med.  Seienee,  for  7\be.,  1839,  Sept.,  1840,  and  Nov.,  1843.  It  is  the  paper  of 
the  latter  date,  tbat  contains  bis  corrected  formula  wbich  is  given  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article. 
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lODIDE  OF  BÂRIUM.  Barii  hdidum.  Tbis  compound  may  be  formed  by  donble 
décomposition,  by  adding  carbonate  of  baryta  to  a  boiliog  solution  of  iodide  of  iron. 
M.  Henry,  Jun^  obtains  it  by  decomposing  a  solaUon  of  sulpharel  of  barium  (see 
page  874)  by  a  concentrated  alcobolic  solation  ofiodine.  Sulphnr  is  precipitated, 
vhicb  is  separated  by  filtralion,  and  iedide  of  bariam  formed  in  solotion,  from  wbich 
it  is  obtained  in  the  solid  staie,  by  a  rapid  evaporation  to  dryness.  Il  crystallizes  in 
small,  colourless  needies,  wbich  deliqnesce  slightly,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water. 
Tbe  solation  promptly  andergoes  décomposition  by  cxposure  to  the  air,  carbonate  of 
baryta  being  precipitated,  and  iodine  set  free  wbich  coloars  the  solution.  It  has 
been  nsed  with  advanlage  by  Jafan  as  an  alteralive,  in  scrofaloas  affections  and 
morbid  growths.  Lagol  employed  it  in  scrofalous  enlargements.  Tbe  dose  is  tbe 
eighih  of  a  grain  tbree  limes  a  day,  gradaally  inereased  to  tbree  grains.  Biett  applied 
it  to  scrofaloas  sweUings  in  tbe  form  of  ointment,  made  with  fonr  grains  of  the  iodide 
to  an  oonee  of  lard. 

IODIDE  OF  SILVER.  Argenti  bdidunu  This  compoand  is  formed  by  donble 
décomposition,  by  adding  a  soUilion  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  is  a  greenish-yeJlow  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  ammonia.  It  possesses  the 
gênerai  médical  properties  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Charles 
Patterson,  of  Dublin,  may  be  used  without  any  danger  of  prodncing  tbe  discoloration 
of  the  skin  wbich  sometimes  follows  the  use  of  tbat  sait.  Dr.  Patterson  fonnd  it  gène- 
rally  snccessfal  in  coring  the  stomach  affections  of  the  Irish  peasantir,  in  tbe  treat- 
inent  of  wbich  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  previoosly  fonnd  nseful.  Be  succeeded 
with  it  in  cnring  sereral  cases  of  booping  cough  in  a  short  time,  and  in  greaily  re> 
lieyinga  case  of  dysmenorrhœa  of  three  years  standing.  Its  effects  in  epilepsy  were 
least  satisfactory.  The  dose  is  one  or  iwo  grains  three  times  a  day,giren  in  the  form 
of  pill  ;  for  chiidren,  from  an  eighth  to  a  foarth  of  a  grain,  according  to  the  âge. 

IODIDE  OF  8TARCH.  Dr.  A.  Bachanan,  of  Glasgow,  proposes  this  compound 
as  a  means  of  administering  iodine  in  large  doses  without  causing  irritation  of  the 
stomach.  He  prépares  it  by  triturating  twenty-four  grains  of  iodine  with  a  little 
water,  adding  gradually  a  drachm  of  very  finely  powdered  starch,  and  continuing  the 
trituration  until  tbe  compound  assumes  a  uniform  blue  colour.  The  iodide  is  then 
dried  by  a  gentle  beat,  and  kept  in  a  well-stopped  bottle.  Tbe  dose  is  a  heaped  tea- 
spoonful,  given  in  water  gruel,  three  times  a  day,  and  afterwards  inereased  to  a  table- 
spoonful.  No  nicety  is  necessary  in  apportioning  the  dose.  In  some  cases  Dr. 
Bachanan  has  given  balf  onnce  doses  of  the  iodide  three  times  a  day,  immediately 
inereased  to  an  ounce.  Exhibited  in  tbis  state  of  combination,  iodine  produces,  ac- 
cording to  this  wriier,  Utile  or  no  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  is  freely 
absorbed,  as  is  proved  by  its  détection  in  large  quantity  in  the  sécrétions.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan  conceives  tbat,  by  means  of  tbe  starch,  the  iodine  is  converted  into  hydriodic 
acid,  and  in  this  form  of  combination  enters  the  circulation.  He  prefers  the  iodide  of 
starch  to  any  oiher  préparation  of  iodine  for  obtaining  the  alterative  apart  from  tbe 
irritant  effects  of  this  substance.  {Amer.Joum.ofMed.Sâ^xj..m  and  217.)  See 
Jfyibwdie  aàd,  page  1363. 

IODIDE  OF  ZINC.  Zinà  iMEdum.  Tbis  iodide  may  be  formed  by  digesting  an 
excess  of  zinc,  in  small  pièces,  with  iodine  diffused  in  water.    Combination  iakes 

S  lace,  and,  by  evaporation,  a  déliquescent,  very  soluble  saline  mass  ii  obtained, 
aving  a  inetallic,  styptic  tasie,  resembling  that  of  sulpbate  of  zinc  It  may  also  be 
obtained  by  heating  in  a  matrass  a  mixture  of  30  parts  of  zinc  and  170  of  iodine, 
and  subliming  into  a  vial.  When  thus  prepared,  it  is  in  tbe  form  of  white  needies. 
It  is  very  liable  to  nndergo  spontaneous  décomposition. 

Iodide  of  zinc  is  tonic  and  astringenu  We  bave  not  met  with  any  notice  of  its 
internai  exhibition,  but  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  proposes  a  tyrup  of  it,  to  protect  it  from 
change,  made  on  tbe  same  plan  as  tbe  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron.  (See  page  966.)  Dr. 
J.  J.  Koss,  of  Scotland,  employed  a  solation  of  iodide  of  zinc,  containing  from  10  to  30 

frains  to  tbe  fluidoance  of  water,  with  great  advantage  in  enlarged  toosils,  applied 
y  means  of  a  pièce  of  sponge  tied  to  a  quill.  After  the  use  of  tbe  solution  ibr  some 
time,  be  applied  the  iodide,  rendered  liquid  by  déliquescence,  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair  brush.  A  solution  containing  one  or  two  grains  to  the  fiuidonnce  of  water,  has 
been  nsed  as  an  astringent  injection  in  gonorrbœa.  An  ointment,  made  of  a  drachm 
of  the  iodide,  rubbed  np  with  an  onnce  of  lard,  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Ure  as  a 
substitute  for  tbe  ointmentof  iodide  of  potassium  in  tbe  treatmentoftnmoars,  applied 
in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  twice  a  day. 
lODO-HYDBARGTIUTE  OF  POTASSIUM.   It  bat  been  foand  by  ehemists  tbat 
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diftrcDt  iodides  will  oaile  togeiher,  in  deflnite  propoitio»», formiag  C4iiupuu«d»  «MA 
are  called  by  Benceliot  double  iodides.  Bontdorff,  of  Finland,  and  Dr.  Haie,  of  Ht 
eity,  wi(h  greaicr  reasoD.hare  viewed  thèse  combiaaiions  as  a  peeoliar  kind ofalo, 
in  whicb  one  of  (he  iodides  perforas  the  pan  of  an  acid,  Uie  otbeT  of  a  baie.  Tbe 
substance,  the  name  of  which  is  placed  at  ihe  bead  of  ihis  article,  is  one  of  thèse  eo» 
poonds,  and  vas  prescnled  to  tbe  notice  of  tbe  profession,  as  a  new  remedj  of  n- 
■arkable  powers,  in  Febmary,  1834,  by  Dr.  Wilhaa  Cbanaing,  of  New  York.  {Amer. 
Jntm.  of  Mtd.  ScL,  xiii.  368.)  it  consists  uf  tbe  biniodide  of  mercary  aeting  ai  sa 
•eid,  nnited  with  tbe  iodide  of  polassiam  as  a  base.  Bot  as  thèse  two  iodides  am- 
fcine  in  at  least  two  proportions,  it  is  neeessary  to  indicate  the  pantenlar  combiBaiioa 
«apioyed  by  Dr.  Cbanning  in  his  therapentic  experimeni*. 

in  a  difficolt  case  of  pectoral  discase,  in  which  the  ordinary  remédie*  had  friM, 
Dr.  Channing  determined  to  make  trial  of  one  of  the  iodides  of  mercary.  He  » 
lected  tbe  biniodide  ;  and,  in  order  to  hâve  it  in  the  liquid  form,  it  beiag  insoloMe  il 
water,  he  dissolved  it  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  He  was  stmck  «itli  the 
Chemical  chanfies  which  the  coœpoand  solution  nnderwent;  and  on  pnnuing  kU 
observations  he  found  that  the  two  iodides  really  nniled  by  tbe  intervention  of  tbs 
vater;  for  with  tbe  aid  of  an  operalive  chemist,  he  was  enabled  by  evaporaiioB  tt 
oblain  them  in  onion  in  the  form  of  siraw-culoured,  needleforoi,  deliqnescent  cr;tiaii. 
He  next  found,  npon  consoltiog  the  Europeao  aulhorities,  that  B<Hii>dorC  vbo  1»^ 
ttken  ihe  lead  in  investigating  sirailar  compoonds,  had  discovered  the  sait  in  18X. 

Dr.  Channing  analyzed  the  sait  with  whicb  he  experimented,and  fonad  thaï  it  c<a- 
•isted  of  one  eq.  of  biniodide  of  mercury,  and  two  of  iodide  of  polassiam.  Tkis  he 
determined  by  ascertaiuing  ihat  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  liltle  more  thaa  ei{ki 
grains  nf  iodide  of  potassium  «oold  dixsolve,  and  combine  with,  eleveo  grains  o( 
biniodide  of  mercary,  without  being  liable  to  décomposition  wben  lai^ly  dilutrd  nik 
water.  The  combinaiion  hère  indicaied  corresponds  with  one  of  tbie  double  lodidn 
of  mercary  and  potassium,  as  described  by  Thenard.  (ThiUi  dt  CIUmU,6c  dm. 
493.)  The  other  is  represented  by  this  aothor  as  consisting  of  a  single  eq.  of  eacli 
ùdide.  When  copiou^ly  diluied  with  water,  every  two  eqs.  of  this  iodide  let  fall  oie 
eq.  of  the  mercurial  iodide;  thus  evidrnily  couverting  the  sait  into  the  mediciail 
double  iodide.  The  same  décomposition  by  tbe  use  of  abundance  of  waier  is  doiimI 
by  Dr.  Channing.  For  remarks  on  thèse  double  iodides  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ambroec 
Smith,  i4(n.  Jbum.  ofPAor/n.,  xii.  265. 

Dr.  Channing  aitribntes  to  this  préparation  the  eflects  of  diffuslng  exciteœeDt.and 
equalizing  tbe  circulation.  In  the  diffèrent  cases  in  which  he  tried  it,  he  thoughi  ke 
saw  évidence  of  its  fhvourable  influence  on  the  longs,  in  allaying  congh  and  in- 
proving  expectoration  ;  on  the  alimentary  canal,  in  restoring  the  healtby  seereiioat; 
oa  tbe  kidneys,  in  reviving  their  aclivity  ;  on  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  in  cic*- 
trixing  snperficial  ulcérations;  and  on  tbe  absorbent  and  exhalent  Systems,  in  caosia; 
the  disappearance  of  efTused  âuid.  The  principal  diseases  in  which  he  found  il 
nscfol  were  chronie  bronchilis,  hooping-cough,  tonsillilis,  chronic  gastro-eoierilii, 
dyspepsia,  ascites,  anasarca,  amenorrhœa,  leucorrhœa,  erupiions,  and  scrofula.  la 
•orne  cases  of  phthisis,  it  mitigated  the  sympioms  and  appeared  to  prolong  life.  Vr. 
Hfldreth,  of  Ohio,  bas  tried  this  préparation,  and  reports  fovourably  of  its  elTeeii  i> 
ordioary  dyspepsia  unattended  by  organic  diaease,  enlargement  of  tbe  spleen,  aiM- 
Borrhcea,  dysmenorrhœa,  leucorrhœa,  scrofalotis  aftèctions,  ascites,  and  gentnl 
Atopsy.  (Am.  Joum.ofMed.  Sei.,  xxri.  813.) 

The  average  dose  of  the  remedy  may  be  stated  at  the  tweifth  of  a  grain  three  linn 
a  day  ;  but  in  pecutiar  constitutions,  not  more  than  the  forty-eighth,  the  ninety-sixtb, 
or  the  two-handredth  of  a  grain  daily  can  be  borne.  For  ihe  convenience  of  pby- 
sicians  who  may  wish  to  make  trial  of  the  remedy,  we  give  the  following  formali, 
dedoced  from  the  stalements  in  Dr.  Channing's  paper. — Take  of  iodide  of  potassioia 
tbree  and  a  half  grains  ;  biniodide  of  mercury  (red  iodide),  four  and  a  half  graiss; 
4istilled  water  a  fluidonnce.  Dissolve  first  the  iodide  of  potassinm  and  ihen  ihe  bia- 
iodide  of  mercary  in  the  water.  The  componnd  sait  in  this  solution  may  be  assomed 
to  amount  to  eight  grains,  thoagh  there  is  a  small  excess  of  the  iodide  of  polas.<iDii- 
Of  the  solution,  from  two  to  five  drops,  containing  from  tbe  thirtieth  to  the  tveiftk  of 
a  grain,  may  be  given  three  times  a  day. 

lONIDIUM  MARCUCCI.  This  name  bas  been  conferred  by  Dr.  Bancroft  opoo  a 
South  American  plant,  sopposed  to  be  tbe  source  of  a  medicine  ased  with  greal  as- 
serted  advantage  in  Maracaybo  and  elsewhere,  in  some  of  the  horrible  cutaneous 
affections,  especially  elephaniiasis,  to  vbich  the  inhabilants  of  the  tropical  régions  o( 
tti«  continent  are  sntiject    A  spécimen,  bowever,  recehred  ih>m  Dr,  BaocraA  lU 
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foand  hj  Sir  W.  Hooker  to  be  identical  with  the  Jàniâium  parviflanim  of  Yentinat. 
The  medicine  is  called  by  the  lodians  emehmehalti,  and  grows  in  the  neiglibonrbood 
of  Riobamba,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  great  moantain  of  Cbimborazo.  It  is 
said  to  be  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  occasionallr  sialagogae,  and  in  large  doses  emetic 
and  cathartic  The  root  is  the  part  nsed.  It  is  highiy  probable  that  other  vegetable 
emeto-catbartics,  haring  the  saine  property  of  stimulating  the  sécrétions,  would  be 
fonnd  eqoally  effectnal.  For  an  account  of  what  is  Icnown  in  relation  to  this  medi- 
cine the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  repnblished  in  the  American 
Journal  ofPharmacy,  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 

ISATIS  TINCTORIA.  Woad.  PatteL  A  biennial  plant,  indigenons  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  also  cultivated.  The  leaves  bave  a  fugitive  pungent  odonr,  and  an  acrid 
Tery  durable  taste,  and  hâve  been  nsed  in  scorbutic  affections,  jaundice,  and  other 
çomplaints;  but  the  plant  is  valuable  only  as  the  source  of  a  bine  dye-stuCT,  called  woad, 
which  bas  been  long  employed  in  Europe,  though  at  présent  nearly  superseded  by 
indigo.'  Tbe  leaves  areprepared  by  grinding  them  to  a  paste,  which  is  made  into 
balls,  placed  in  heaps,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  When  the  fermentation  is  at  an  end, 
tbe  mass  falls  into  a  eoarse  powder,  which  is  tbe  dye-stuff  in  question. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA.  Laurel.  Mountain-httreL  Broad'kafed-launl  CaUco-buth. 
This  well-known  evergreen  inhabits  ail  sections  of  the  United  States,  bat  is  parti* 
cularly  abnndant  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains,  which  it  adoms  in  summer 
with  its  élégant  flowers.  It  is  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  height  The  leaves  are  en- 
dowed  with  poisonoas,  narcotic  properties,  and  bave  been  nsed  in  medicine.  They 
are  said  to  prove  fatal  to  sheep  and  some  other  animais,  but  are  eaten  with  impnnity 
by  deer,  goats,  and  partridges.  Dr.  Barton  states  in  his  "  Collections,"  that  the  Indians 
sometimes  use  a  décoction  of  tbe  leaves  to  destroy  themselves.  It  is  said  that  death 
bas  been  occasioned  by  eating  the  flesh  of  partridges  and  pbeasants  which  bave  fed 
«pon  them  during  winter.  Dr.  Shoemaker  published,  in  the  North  American  Médical 
and  Snrgical  Journal,  two  cases  ef  poisoning  which  resnlted  from  eating  a  pheasant, 
in  the  craw  of  which  laarel  leaves  were  found.  The  symptoms  were  nausea,  tem- 
porary  blindness,  pain  in  tbe  bead,  dyspnœa,  pallid  conntenance,  cold  extremities, 
and  rery  feeble  puise,  which  in  one  case  was  for  some  time  absent  at  the  wrist,  in  the 
otber  beat  only  forty  strokes  in  the  minute.  In  both  cases  relief  was  afibrded  by 
Tonùting,  produced  by  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  of  mustard  mixed  with  warm  water. 

Dr.  Barton  was  informed  that  the  powdered  leaves  were  employed  by  an  empiric 
with  saccess  in  certain  states  of  fever;  and  Dr.  Thomas,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation, 
published  at  PbUadelphia,  A.  D.  1802,  states  that  an  obstinate  case  of  diarrhœa  was 
cured  by  a  décoction,  made  by  boiling  an  onnce  of  the  leaves  in  eight  onnces  of  water 
down  to  four  onnces.    Thirty  drops  were  given  six  times  a  day;  but  this  quantiiy 

Ïirodnced  vertigo,  and  the  dose  was  afterwards  repeated  only  four  times  daiiy.  The 
eaves  are  said  also  to  bave  been  used  advantageously  in  syphilis.  Externally  ap- 
pUed,  in  the  shape  of  ointment  or  décoction,  they  bave  been  fonnd  usefnl  in  tinea 
capitis,  psora,  and  other  cutaneous  affections;  but  some  caution  is  necessary  in  their 
application,  as,  according  to  Dr.  Barton,  nervous  s}rmptoms  bave  resulted  from  the 
ezternal  nse  of  the  décoction.  Dr.  Bigelow  bas  seen  the  recenily  powdered  leaves 
given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  forains,  without  perceptible  effect. 

It  is  probable  that  the  other  species  of  Kalmia — as  the  K.  angustifoUa,  or  theep- 
laurtl,  and  the  K-gbtuea,  or  tioamp-laurel,  hâve  properties  identical  with  those  of  the 
K.  biifoUa. 

LABDANTJM.  Ladanum.  A  résinons  substance  obtained  from  varions  species  of 
Cistns,  especially  the  C  Cretiau,  C.  ladanifenu,  and  C.  laurifoUtu,  small  evergreen 
shmbs,  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  the  différent  coantries 
bordering  on  tbe  Mediterranean.    Upon  the  leaves  and  branches  of  thèse  shmbs  a 

I'nice  exndes,  which  is  collected  by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling  a  rake,  with 
eatber  thongs  instead  of  teeth,  which  is  drawn  over  the  plant.  The  juice  adhères  to 
the  pièces  of  leather,  and  is  afterwards  separated.  It  is  said  that  labdanum  was  for- 
merly  collected  by  combing  the  beards  of  goats  which  had  been  browsiog  upun  the 
leaves  of  tbe  cistus.  It  cornes  chiefly  from  the  Grecian  islands.  Two  varieties 
ezist  in  commerce.  The  pureai  labdanum  is  in  masses  of  varions  sizes,  sometimes 
weighing  several  poands,  enclosed  in  bladders,  of  a  dark-red  almost  black  colonr 
externally,  grayisb  ioternally  when  first  broken,  of  the  consistence  of  a  plaster,  soft- 
ening  in  tbe  band  and  becoming  adhesive,  of  an  agreeable  balsamic  odoor  similar  to 
that  of  amber,  and  of  a  bitter,  balsamic,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  It  is  very  inflamma- 
ble, bnrning  with  a  clear  flame.    On  exposare  it  becomes  dry,  porous,  and  brittle. 
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U/H»  ot  thi*  vMitty  U  f(Mwd  ia  the  markets.  Cmwimm  loèJanum  is  ia  pièce*  ef  a 
«oatorted  or  spiral  tarm,  ligbi,  poroas,  blackish-gray,  bard  and  brittle,  not  soAeBiB{ 
iMlireen  tbe  fingers,  (iotilar  in  odour  and  taste  to  the  preceding  variety,  bal  Ie«s 
jnflammabie,  and  laixed  with  mach  sand  and  otber  eanby  matter,  whicb  are  obvious 
10  Um  aigbt.  Guiboart  foaud  in  100  parts  ot  the  labdanum  in  masseB,  80  parts  af 
atein  with  a  Uuic  volatile  oil,  7  parts  of  wax,  1  or  waiery  eztract,  and  6  of  eartby 
sabslances  and  hair.  In  tbe  contorted  variety,  Pelletier  found  30  per  cenu  of  resin, 
9^  of  giun  with  malate  of  lime,  0-6  of  malic  acid,  1-9  of  waz,  1-9  of  volatil*  oil  ia- 
cloding  loss,  and  73  of  ferraginons  sand. 

Labdanam  is  a  stimalant  expectorant,  and  was  formerly  given  in  caturhal  and 
dysenterie  affections.  At  présent  it  is  employed  only  in  plasters,  and  seldom  even 
for  that  parpose  io  the  United  States.    It  is  sometimes  nsed  in  famigatioo. 

LAC.  A  lésinons  substaitce  obtained  frou  several  trees  growing  in  tbe  Eaat 
IimUm,  partiealarly  frotn  tbe  Crotan  kaiferum,  and  two  species  of  Fiens,  tbe  F.  reli- 
giom  and  F,  Indien.  It  is  fonnd  in  tbe  form  of  a  cmst  sarrounding  the  twigs  or  es> 
trenie  brancha*,  and  is  generally  sapposed  to  be  ao  ezodation  from  tbe  bark,  owia; 
10  the  pnnctnre  of  an  insect  belonging  to  the  genus  Coeeuê,  and  deoominated  C.  Lbcou 
Qjr  somc  it  is  tbought  to  be  an  exudation  from  the  bodies  of  the  inseets  thein'selve.% 
whicb  collect  in  great  nambers  upon  the  twigs,  and  are  embedded  in  tbe  concrète^ 
jvice,  throacb  whicb  the  young  inseets  eat  a  passage  and  escape.  Several  varieiies 
are  known  in  commeree.    Tbe  most  common  are  stick  lac,  tud  lac,  and  iheil  lac. 

Stick  lac  is  the  resin  as  taken  from  the  tree,  still  encrusting  the  small  twigs  aroon^ 
whicb  it  origioally  conereted.  It  is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  coloor,  of  a  shining 
ûmctare,  translaoent  at  the  edges,  inodoroas,  and  of  an  astringent,  slightly  bitierish 
liste.  Its  externat  surface  is  perforated  with  numeroos  minute  pores,  as  if  made  by 
•  needie  ;  and  when  broken  it  exhibits  many  oblong  cells,  often  containing  tbe  dead 
insect  When  chewed  it  coloars  tbe  saliva  beaatifully  red,  and  when  burnt,  diffuses 
a,  «trong  agreeable  odoar.    It  is  in  great  measare  solable  in  alcohoL 

Se^lac  consista  of  minute  irregalar  fragments  broken  from  ihe  twigs,  and  partially 
exhaasted  by  water.  It  is  of  a  light  or  dark  brown  colonr,  inclining  to  red  or  yellow, 
feebly  sbining,  almost  tasteless,  and  capable  of  imparting  to  water  less  coloar  ihan 
tb*  stick  lac,  sometimes  searcely  colouriag  it  at  ail.  It  is  occasionally  mized  with, 
■malt  fragments  of  thç  twigs. 

ShcU  lac  is  prepared  by  melting  the  itiek  or  iced  lae  previonsly  deprived  of  ils  soin» 
ble  eolouring  matter,  straining  it,and  ponring  it  upon  a  flat  smooth  surface  toharden. 
It  is  in  thin  fragments  of  varions  sizes,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  thick,  often  some- 
what  curved,  of  a  lighter  or  darker  brown  colonr,  inclining  more  or  less  to  red  or 
yellow,  shining,  more  or  less  transparent,  hard  and  brittle,  inodorons  and  insipid, 
insoluble  in  water,  bat  easily  and  almost  entirely  solable  in  alcohol,  especiaUy  with 
the  aid  of  beat. 

A  variety  of  lac  is  mentioned  by  writers,  in  the  form  of  cakes,  called  cake  or  lump 
lac  (lacea  in  plaeentit)  ;  but  this  is  at  présent  rare  in  commerce. 

According  to  Johif,  lac  consists  of  resin,  eolouring  matter.  a  peculiar  principle 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  called  laccin,  a  little  waz,  and  various  saline 
malters  in  small  proportion.  The  resin,  according  to  Unverdorben,  consists  of  seve- 
ral distinct  résinons  principles  differing  in  their  solubilily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Tbe 
laccin  is  nearly  or  quite  wanting  in  the  ihelt  lac,  wbich  aiso  contains  searcely  any  of 
tbe  eolouring  principle.  Mr.  Hatchet  found  in  ttick  lac  68  per  cent  of  resin  and  10 
of  eolouring  matter;  in  ued  lac  88-6  per  cent  of  resin  and  2-5  of  eolouring  matter, 
in  theU  tac  90-9  per  cent  of  resin  and  O-iS  of  eolouring  matter.  The  other  constitaents, 
according  to  this  chemist,  are  wax  and  gluten,  besides  foreign  matters. 

Lae  in  its  crade  state  is  slightly  astringent,  and  was  formerly  nsed  in  medicine. 
At  présent  it  is  not  employed.  Shell  lac  is  wholly  inert.  Stick  lae  and  seed  lac  are 
nsed  on  aecoant  of  the  coloaring  principle  whicb  they  coniain.  Shell  lac,  as  well  as 
the  other  varieties  deprived  of  their  coloaring  matter,  is  applied  to  numerous  pur- 
poses  in  the  arts.  It  is  the  ehief  constituent  of  sealing  waz.  The  best  red  «ealing 
wax  is  made  by  melting  togetber,  with  a  very  gentle  beat,  48  parts  of  shell  lac,  19  of 
Venice  tarpentine,and  1  ofbalsam  of  Prru,  and  mizingwith  the  melted  mass  32  parts 
of  finely  powdered  cinnabar.  But  common  rosin  is  often  snbsiitDted  in  part  for  the 
lac,  and  a  mizinre  of  red  lead  and  ehalk  for  the  cinnabar.  The  best  buek  teaKng 
■Max  consists  of  60  parts  of  lac,  10  of  turpentine, and  30  of  levigated  bone  black;  the 
best  ytlloio  tealing  vaax,  of  60  parts  of  lac,  13  of  turpentine,  and  24  of  chromaie  of  lead. 
CBerzeUu».)  Lac  is  also  nsed  as  a  varnish,and  forms  an  excellent  cément  for  broken 
poreelain  and  earthenware. 
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LAOTATB  09  IRON.  Pmi  lutta».  IkkUêU  of  Pnhuiie  <f  Irm.  MM.  Oéli« 
asd  Conté  introdoced  this  préparation  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  Il  being  ad> 
miitcd  by  most  physiologists,  tniit  lactie  acid  is  the  cause  of  the  aeidity  of  the  gasirie 
jnioe,  a  fact  reeently  prored  by  MM.  Bernard  and  Barreswil,  MM.  Gélis  and  Cont4 
concluded  that  th«  ordinary  fermginoas  préparations,  wben  effioaeions,  are  dissoired 
^  this  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  were  led  to  suppose  that  the  laclate  of  iron,  ready 
formed,  might  prove  a  valuable  remedy.  Their  anticipations,  tbns  far,  hare  been 
realized  ;  for  sereral  French  physicians  of  note,  among  wbom  are  MM.  Fouqaier, 
Bally,  and  BoailUad,  the  committee  appointed  on  their  meœoir  by  Ihe  French  Aea* 
demy  of  Mediciae,  hâve  reported  favonrably  in  relation  to  its  (herapentic  powera. 

M.  Loaradoar  recooimends  the  foUcwing  process  for  obtaining  laetate  of  iron. 
Ferment  whey  by  keeping  it  at  a  température  between  70°  and  80°,  «hereby  it  be- 
cornes  cbarged  with  a  considérable  qnantity  of  lactic  acid.  Evaporate  the  liquor  to 
a  ibird  of  its  buik,  decant  and  filter,  and  tben  aatarate  with  milk  of  lime.  This  coa- 
verts  tbe  lactic  acid  into  laetate  of  lime,  which  remains  in  solation,  and  throws  dowa 
a  precipitale,  consiating  prinoipally  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  liqaor  is  again  flltered, 
and  precipiiated  by  ozalic  acid,  which  ihrows  down  tbe  lime  as  ozalate  of  lime,  vsA 
sets  free  the  lactic  acid.  By  a  new  filtration  a  solation  of  lactic  acid  is  oblained,  coB- 
taining  lactin  (sogar  of  milk)  and  certain  salta,  bat  pure  enoagh  for  conversion  into 
laetate  of  iron.  For  this  purpose  iron  filings  are  digested  with  it  on  a  sand-bath  at 
a  gentle  heaL  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  hours,  the  liqaor  is  made  to  boil  ;  aller 
which  it  is  filtered,  concentrated,  and  allowed  to  cool  ai>d  crystallize.  The  laetin  vA 
foreign  salts  remain  in  Ihe  mother-water.  Tbe  crystals  are  drained  in  a  fannel, 
washed  with  alcohol,  dried  rapidly,  and  ihen  transferred  to  a  botlle  which  must  be 
well  stopped.  A  betler  process  for  preparing  laclate  of  lime  preparatory  to  ils  con- 
version into  lactic  acid  and  laetate  of  iron,  is  that  of  M.  Gobley,  as  follows  : — Add  to 
3  pints  of  skim-milk,  dilated  with  twice  ils  balk  of  water  and  contained  in  an  earthen 
pan,  64  drachms  of  powdered  lactin,  and  51  drachms  of  powdered  chalk.  Allow  the 
whole  to  ferment  for  eleven  or  twelve  days,  at  a  température  of  from  80°  to  90°, 
snpplying  water  as  it  évaporâtes.  Transfer  Ihe  liqnid  to  a  capsale,  beat  it  gradnally 
to  boUing,  and  stir  it  constanily.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  eoagalate  casein, 
allow  the  insolable  maiters  to  sabside,  and  strain  the  liqaid  throngh  âaonel.  The 
clear  liqaid  is  a  solnlion  of  laetate  of  lime.  In  this  process  the  casein  of  the  mille, 
acting  as  a  ferment,  converts  not  only  the  lactin  of  the  milk,  bot  the  lactin  added, 
into  lactic  acid  ;  a  tesult  which  would  not  take  place,  were  it  not  for  the  présence  of 
the  chalk,  which  saturâtes  tbe  lactic  acid  as  it  becomes  formed,  and  prevents  it  front 
nnJting  with  Ihe  casein,  whereby  the  power  of  the  latter  as  a  ferment  would  be  de- 
stroyed.  {Joum.  de  Pharnu,  9e  Sér.,  vi.  M.)  Laetate  of  iron  is  in  veiy  white  crystal- 
Une  plates,  nndergoing  liitle  change  in  the  air.  When  in  the  form'of  a  yellowish 
or  greeiiish-white  powder  it  is  impure.  Tt  is  but  sparingly  solable  in  water,  requiring 
forty  parts  of  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it.  It  bas  an  acid  reaction,  and  possesses  a 
a  mild  fermginous  taste.  The  aqaeous  solution  qnickly  becomes  yellow,  in  consé- 
quence of  the  iron  passing  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation.  M.  Lonradour  bas  observed 
several  samples  of  this  laetate,  varioasly  adulterated  ;  as  by  efiloresced  suiphate  of 
iron,  starcb,  and  lactin  ;  the  sophistication  being  coneealed  by  the  sait  being  sold  in 
powder.  Tbese  imparities  may  be  deteeted  by  appropriate  reagentt  :  but  M.  Lonra- 
dour recommends,  as  a  simpler  way  of  avoiding  them,  the  rejection  of  the  sait  wheit 
not  in  crystalline  plates. 

Médical  Properiie».  Lactat*  of  iron  haa  tbe  gênerai  médical  propeities  of  the  ferra- 
ginous  préparations.  It  ban  a  marked  effeet  in  inereasing  the  appetiie.  The  diseaae 
in  which  it  was  principally  tried  in  Paris,  wa*  ehloroais,  with  or  wiihont  amenor* 
rbœa,  and  in  this  disease,  Andral,  Fouqnier,  Bonillatid  and  others  obiaraed  very 
favourable  résulta.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains,  repeated  ai  interrals  aitd  gradnally 
increased.  Aa  auoh  as  13  or  even  30  grains  may  be  given  in  the  emine  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  administered  in  lozenge,  pill,  or  symp.  The  lozenge  may  be  made  of  one 
grain  of  tbe  laetate  to  twelve  of  sugar  ;  aad  the  pill,  of  one  grain  of  the  sait,  made  «p 
with  an  eqoal  weigfat  of  some  inert  powder  free  from  astringent  maticr,  and  sutBcieBt 
honey.  The  following  is  tite  formula  for  a  ayrup  propoaed  by  M.  Cap,  ezpressed  i» 
tbe  aearest  weights  and  measurea  used  in  this  country.  TaJce  of  laclate  of  inm  m 
draehm;  white  sugar  twthe  ounutÊ  tmd  a  hal/f  boiliitg  distiUed  water  nx  Jkàdmmet» 
(tndahalf.  Rub  the  sali  to  powder  with  half  aa  ounee  of  tbe  sugar;  and  dissolve 
the  mixture  quiekly  in  the  boiling  water.  Pour  the  solulion  into  a  matraaa  plaoedl 
ou  a  sand-bath,  and  add  to  it  the  rest  of  tbe  augar  in  small  piecea.  WheB  Ibe  aogar 
is  dissolved,  filter  the  syrap»  and,  aa  aooa  as  il  >■  cold»  oaâa&r  it  la  b*Mlea  «hMhr 
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most  be  well  stopped.  This  ttymf  lu»  a  very  light  amber  eolmir  ud  eoataias  aboat 
four  forains  of  the  sait  lo  the  flaidoaace.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  fout  floidrachms. 
Bread,  called  dudybtatt  bread,  containing  the  lactate  of  iroa  in  the  proportion  of 
aboQt  a  grain  to  the  oance,  bas  been  nsed  with  advantage  bjr  chlorotic  patients  in 
oae  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.    The  bread  is  not  injared  in  taste  or  qoality. 

LACTIC  ACID.  Aadum  Loetieum.  This  acid  was  discorered  b;  Scbeele.  It  is 
interesting  as  having  been  fonnd  in  a  nnrober  of  the  sécrétions,  particolarly  the  arine. 
It  is  a  pnâact  of  the  riscoas  fermentation  of  rice-water,  and  of  the  jaices  of  the  beet. 
tnmip,  and  carrol.  It  may  be  conveniently  obtained  from  the  solution  of  impure 
lactie  acid,  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  by  concentrating  it  to  a  sjrmpy  consistenoe, 
and  treatiog  il  viih  aicohol,  which  dissolves  the  acid  and  précipitâtes  the  lactin  and 
foreiga  salts.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  lactie  acid  is  obiained  pare  by  distiJ- 
ling  off  the  alcobol.  It  is  a  colonrlcss  synipy  liqaid,  .having  a  very  sonr  taste,  and 
the  sp.gr.  l'SIS.  Wben  heated  to  480°,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  converted  into  a 
new  body  called  concrète  lactie  acid.  It  coagulâtes  albamen,  and  dissolves  a  large 
qaantity  of  freshiy  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime,  a  property  which,  donbtiess,  ren- 
ders  it  of  importance  in  the  animal  econnmy.  The  hydrated  acid  consista  of  six  eqs. 
of  Carbon,  ftve  of  hydrogen,  and  five  of  ozygen,  pins  one  eq.  of  water. 

Lactie  aeid  was  proposcd  bv  Magendie  on  theoretical  groands  as  a  remedy  in 
certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  for  the  removal  of  phosphatie  deposits  in  the  niine. 
It  is  most  eoDveniently  given  in  solution  sweetened  with  sugar,  formed  like  lemonade. 
From  one  to  tfaree  drachms  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

LAKE8.  Thèse  are  componnds  of  vegetable  or  animal  colonring  prineiples  with 
alumina  or  metallic  oxides,  and  are  nsnally  obtained  by  adding  alam,  orperchloride 
of  tin,  to  the  solution  of  the  colonring  matter  in  water,  and  precipitating  by  means  of 
an  alkali.  The  alumina  or  ozide  of  tin  unités  with  the  colonring  matter  at  the 
moment  of  séparation,  and  forms  an  insoluble  eompound.  Lakes  are  obtained  in 
this  way  from  cochineal,  maddcr,  Brazil  wood,  seed  lac,  French  bernes,  dtc.  They 
are  nsed  in  painting. 

LEDUM  PALUSTRE.  Manh  Tea.  Rtmntirimu  tvbettrà.  A  small  evergreen 
shmb,  growing  in  swamps  and  other  wet  places,  in  the  nortbem  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  in  the  mountainons  régions  of  more  soathem  latitudes.  The 
ieaves  bave  a  balsamic  odour,  and  an  aronatic,  cainphorons,  bitter  taste  ;  and  contain, 
among  other  ingrédients,  volatile  oil  and  tannin.  They  are  thoaght  to  possess  nar- 
cotic  properties,  and  hâve  been  employed  in  ezanthematons  diseases  to  allay  irritation, 
in  hooping-oough,  in  dysentery,  and  in  varions  cutaneons  affections,  particularly 
leprosy  and  scabies.  In  complaints  of  the  skin,  they  are  nsed  both  intemally  and 
extemally  in  the  form  of  décoction.  When  placed  among  clothes,  they  are  said  to 
prevent  the  attaeks  of  moths.  In  Oennany  they  are  sometimes  substitnted  for  hops 
in  the  préparation  of  béer.  The  Ledum  haifoUum,  or  Labrador  tea,  which  is  a  larger 
plant  tnan  the  preeeding,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  growing  in  damp  places  in 
Canada  and  the  nortbem  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  Ieaves  bave  an  agree- 
able  odour  and  taste,  and  are  esteemed  pectoral  and  tonic.  Tbey  are  said  to  bave 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea  during  the  war  of  independence. 

LEPTANDRIA  VIRGINICA.  Nnttall.  Vtromea  Yirgmiea.  Linn.  CtOiier'i  Pkytie. 
This  is  an  iodigenons  perennial  plant,  with  an  herbaceons  stem  three  or  four  feet 
high,  fbmished  with  Ieaves  in  whorls,  and  terminating  in  a  long  spike  of  white  flowers. 
A  variety  was  seen  bv  Pursh  with  purple  flowers.  l^is  was  described  and  fignred  as 
a  distinct  species  by  iRaflnesqne,  under  the  title  of  L.  purpurttu  The  plant  grows 
thronghout  the  United  States,  affectiag  particularly  catcareons  hills  and  sanny  ex> 
postirea  and  flowering  in  Angust.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  nsed,  is  bitter  and 
■anseons,  and  yields  its  active  properties  to  boiling  water.  when  récent  it  is  said  to 
act  violently  as  a  eathartic,  and  sometimes  as  an  emetic  In  the  dried  state  it  is 
more  nncertaia.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm.  It  was 
formerly  rec«^ised  in  the  U.8.  Pharmacopoeia,  bot  was  omitted  in  the  last  édition. 

LIATRIS  8PICATA.    Gay-fiatha:    Buttm  Snakeroot.    An  indigenons  perennial 

glant,  growing  in  natnral  meadows  and  moist  grounds  thronghoot  the  Middle  and 
outhern  States.  It  bas  a  tnberous  root,  and  an  erect  annoal  stem,  which  terminâtes 
in  a  spike  of  beautiful,  purple,  compoimd  flowers,  which  appear  in  Angnsu  The 
root  is  said  by  Sehoepf  to  bave  a  terebinthinaie  odonr,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  terebin. 
thinate  taste  ;  to  be  possessed  of  dinretic  properties  ;  and  to  be  nsefui  in  gonorrhoea 
and  sore  tbroat,  being  employed  intemally  in  the  shape  of  décoction  in  the  former 
oomplaint,  and  as  a  gargle  ia  the  latter.    Puiah  informs  ns  that  the  L.  seanoM  and 
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JL.  *guamiia,  are  known  in  Virginia,  Kentaeby.and  the  Carolinas,  by  the  nanie''of 
Haitlanalaft  nuultri  and  that  their  roots  are  employed  to  core  ihe  bite  of  the  ratlle- 
snake,  being  braised  and  appKed  direcdy  to  the  woand,  while  their  décoction  in  milk 
is  taken  intemally.  According  to  Dr.  William  Barton  ail  the  tnberoas-rooted  spe- 
eies  of  Liatris  are  active  plants,  and  appear  to  be  dinretic 

UGUSTICUM  LEVISTICUM.  Lmage.  An  nmbelliferons  plant  growing  wild  in 
tbe  Soath  of  Eorope,  and  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong, 
rweetish,  aromatic  odonr,  and  a  warm  pnngent  taste.  When  wonnded  it  einits  a  yel- 
low  opaque  jaice,  vhich  concrètes  into  a  brownish  résinons  snbstance  not  nnlike 
opopanax.  The  roots,  stem,  leaves,  and  seeds  bave  ail  been  employed  ;  bnt  tbe  last 
hâve  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  plant  in  the  higbest  degree.  They  are  small, 
OTate-oblong,  somewhat  flattened,  curred,  strongly  ribbed,  and  of  a  yellowisb-brown 
colonr.  The  médical  properties  of  lovage  are  closely  analogons  to  those  of  angelica. 
It  is  a  stimalant  aromatic,  and  bas  been  employed  as  a  carminative.  diaphoretic,  and 
emmenagogne.    Tbe  bestform  for  administration  is  that  of  infnsion. 

LI6U8TRUM  VULGARE.  Prieet.  A  shrub  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  height,  grow- 
ing wildboth  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  usaaily  in  bedges  and  by  the  roadside. 
The  kasea,  wbich  hâve  an  astringent,  biner  taste,  and  the  fiovitn,  which  are  small« 
snov-white,  and  of  an  agreeable  odoar,  bave  beeu  nsed,  in  the  form  of  décoction,  in 
sorethroat,  and  aphtbous  and  scorbatic  ulcération  of  the  moath.  The  i<me*are  black, 
bave  a  sweetish,  bitter  taste,  and  are  said  to  possess  purgative  properties,  and  to  co- 
lonr the  nrine  brown.  They  are  sometimes  nsed  for  dyeing.  The  bark  was  analyzed 
by  M.  G.  Potez,  who  found  a  pecnliar  snbstance  wbich  he  denominated  Sgtutrin,  be- 
sides  mannite,  sugar,  maco-saccharine  matter,  starch,  chlorophylle,  bitter  eztractive, 
bitter  resin,  tannin,  albumen,  and  salts.  {Am.  Joum.  of  Pharm.,  ziL  847.) 

LILIUM  CANDIDDM.  Commm  WhUe  Lih/.  This  well-known  plant  is  a  native 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  bulb.  which 
consists  of  imbricated  fleshy  scales,  is  withont  odour,  but  has  a  pecnliar,  disagreeable, 
somewhat  bitter,  and  mucilaginons  taste.  It  contains  much  mucilage,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  an  acrid  principle,  which  is  dissipated  or  destroyed  by  roasting  or  boil- 
ing.  In  the  récent  state  it  is  said  to  bave  been  employed  with  advantas;e  in  dropsy. 
Boiled  with  water  or  milk  it  forms  a  good  emollient  cataplasm,  more  used  in  populâr 
than  in  regnlar  practice.  The  flowers  bave  an  agreeable  odoar,  which  they  impart' 
to  oil  or  lard;  and  an  ointment  or  liniment  is  sometimes  prepared  from  them,  and 
nsed  as  a  soothing  application  in  ezternal  inflammations. 

LIQUIDAMBAR  ST7RACIFLVA.  Sweet-gum.  An  indigenons  tree,  growing;  i« 
différent  parts  of  the  United  States  from  New  England  to  Lonisiana,  and  lonrishing 
^also  in  Mexico,  where,  as  well  as  in  onr  Southern  States,  it  sometimes  attains  agréât 
magnitude.  In  warm  latitudes  a  balsamic  juice  flows  from  its  trank  when  wonnded. 
This  bas  attracted  some  attention  in  Europe,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Uguidamber,  or  copalm  babam,  and  is  sometimes,  thongh  erroneoasly,  called  liyuid 
itorax.  It  is  not  afibrded  by  the  trees  which  grow  in  the  Middle  States,  and  is  obtaine4 
from  Mexico  and  Lonisiana.  It  is  a  liqaid  of  the  consistence  of  ihin  honey,  more' 
or  less  transparent,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  a  pecnliar,  agreeable,  balsamic  odour. 
and  a  bitter,  warm,  and  acrid  taste.  By  cold  it  becomes  thicker  and  less  transparent. 
It  concrètes  aiso  by  time,  assuming  a  darker  colonr.  According  to  M.  Bonastre,  it 
contains  a  colonrless  volatile  oil,  a  semi-concrete  substance  which  rises  in  distillation 
and  is  separaied  from  the  water  by  elher,  a  minute  proportion  of  benzoic  acid,  •  yel- 
low  colouring  snbstance,  an  oleo-resin,  and  a  pecnliar  principle,  insoluble  in  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  for  which  M.  Bonastre  proposes  the  name  oi atyracmt.  The  propor- 
tion of  benzoic  acid  is  greatly  increased  by  time.  Mr.  Hodgson  obtained  from  a  spîeci- 
men  which  he  examined  4-S  per  cent  (^Joum.  ofthe  PhU.  CoL  ofPharm^  vi.  190.) 

Another  product  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  same  tree  by  boiling  the  young 
branches  in  water,  and  skimming  off  the  flnid  which  rises  to  the  snrface.  It  is  <n 
a  thicker  consistence  and  darker  colour  than  the  preceding,  is  nearly  opaqne,  and 
abounds  in  imporities.  This  also  has  been  confonnded  wiib  liquid  storaz,  which  it 
resembles  in  properties,  thongh  derived  from  a  différent  sonrce. 
.  Liqoidamber  may  be  employed  fer  the  same  pnrpose  as  storaz,  but  is  very  seldom 
osed,  and  is  almost  unknown  in  thAthops  ofthe  United  States. 

LITHOSPERMUM  OFFICINALE.  GromuxU.    JlftiSium &£*.  An  European  pereo- 

nial,  the  seeds  of  wbich  are  ovate,  of  k  grayish-white  or  pearl  colonr,  shining,  rather 

larger  than  millet  seeds,  and  of  a  stony  nardness,  from  which  tbe  generic  name  of  the 

plut  originued.    From  an  opinion  formerly  prévalent,  that  natnre  indieates  rea»- 
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dies  adapted  to  eerUio  diacwas  hj  «orne  resemUanee  betweeo  the  renedy  and  tke 
character  of  the  complaiat  or  of  the  part  affected,  the  teeds  of  ihis  plant  were  applied 
to  ihe  treatment  of  calculons  disordeni;  and  ihey  retained  their  ground  in  the  estima- 
tion of  physicians  as  a  diaretic,  useful  in  complaints  of  the  arinarjr  passages,  long 
•fter  the  fancifal  notion  in  which  their  use  originated  had  been  abandoniéd.  Bai 
they  are  at  présent  considered  nearly  inert,  and  are  not  employed. 

LrCOPODIUM  CLAVATUM.  dub-moêt.  The  capsules  of  ibis  moss,  and  of 
others  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  contain  a  fine  dast  or  powder,  which  is  coUecled 
in  87iizerland  and  Germany,  and  nsed  in  the  shops  of  Enrope  nnder  the  name  of 
lyeopodium,  or  vtgetabk  nt^hur.  This  powder  is  considered  by  some  as  the  pollen  of 
tbe  plant,  by  others  as  the  seed.  It  is  eztremely  fine,  very  light,  of  a  délicate  yellow 
colour,  inodoroos  and  tasieless,  and  exceedingly  inflammable,  so  moch  so  that  it 
takes  fire  like  gunpowder  wben  thrown  apon  a  burning  body.  Il  is  said  to  be  often 
adulterated  with  the  pollen  of  the  pines  and  firs,  and  xometimes  with  talc  and 
siarch.  In  medicine,  it  is  ased  as  an  absorbent  application  to  ezcoriated  surfaces, 
especially  those  which  occur  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  in  infante.  In  pharmacjr,  i( 
answers  the  pnrpose  of  facilitating  the  rolling  of  the  pilular  raass,  and  of  preventing 
the  adhésion  of  the  pills  when  formed.  It  is  not  much  nsed  in  this  coontry.  The  moss 
itself  bas  been  esteemed  diuretic,  anlispasmodic,  dtc^  and  has  been  employed,  in  the 
form  of  décoction,  in  rhenmatism,  epilepsy,  and  complaints  of  the  Inngs  and  kidneys; 
but  it  has  fallen  into  discrédit. 

MALAMBO  or  MATIA8  BARK.  A  bark  receired  from  8.  America  by  Dr. 
Alezander  Ure,  nnder  the  name  of  tnatiai  bark,  waa  fonnd  to  bave  the  characters  of 
the  malambo  bark,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  New  Granada  where  it  is  prodnced, 
and  has  been  long  known  to  the  French  Pharmacologisis.  It  is  described  by  Dr. 
Ure  as  being  three  or  four  Unes  tbick,  brittle  though  somewbat  fibrons,  of  a  brown 
colour,  andcovered  with  an  asb-coloured  tnbercnlons  epidermis.  It  has  an  aromatic 
odonr,  and  a  bitler  pnngent  taste,  and  yields  thèse  properties  to  water  and  alcohol.  Its 
active  ingrédients  appear  to  be  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  bitter  eztractive  matter.  Accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Mackay,  it  bas  been  nsed  snceessfully  in  intermittents,  convalescence  from 
continned  fever,  hemicrania,  dyspepsia,  and  otner  cases  in  which  tonic  remédies  are 
asefui,  and  aiso  as  an  adjuvant  to  diuretics.  It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an 
aromatic  tonic.  Dr.  Ure  has  often  administered  it  with  good  effect  as  a  snbstitate  for 
Pemvian  bark.  {Pharm.  Joum.  and  TKvu.,  iii.  169.) 

MANDRA60RA  0FFICINALI8.  Mropa  Oatu/rogora.  Linn.  liandrake.  Mon- 
âmeora.  A  perennial  Eoropean  plant,  with  spindle-shaped  root,  which  is  often 
forked  beneath,  and  is  tberefore  compared,  in  sbape,  to  the  human  figure.  In 
former  limes  this  root  was  supposed  to  possess  ma^gical  virtnes,  and  was  used  as  an 
amalet  to  promoie  fecandity.&c;  and  the  superstition  is  still  cherished  by  tbe  vnigar 
in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  plant  is  a  poisonoos  narcoUc,  somewbat  similar  in 
its  properties  to  belladonna,  to  which  it  is  botanically  allied.  It  was  moch  nsed  by 
die  ancients  with  a  view  to  its  narcotic  eSects  ;  and  the  rout  has  been  recommended 
by  some  eminent  modem  physicians,  as  an  extemal  application  to  scrofulous,  scir- 
rfaous,  and  syphilitic  tumonrs.    It  is  unknown  as  a  remedy  in  the  United  States. 

MATICO.  The  leaves  of  the  Piper  angustifo/ium  of  Roiz  and  Pavon,  growing  in 
tbe  interior  of  Pem.  Dr.  Martins  speaks  of  their  employment  by  the  natives  exter- 
nally  as  a  vnlnerary,  and  intemally  as  aphrodisiac.  (Pharni,  Cent.  Blatt,  1843,  p.  IS.) 
The  leaves  and  Aowering  tops  were  impiorted  into  England  by  Dr.  Jelfreys,  of  Liver- 
pool,  and  employed  by  him  with  advaniage  in  diseases  of  tbe  mucous  membranes,  as 
gonorrhœa,  leneorrhœa,  menorrhagia,  eaiarrh  of  tbe  bladder,  hemorrhoids,  and  epis- 
taxis.  Other  practitioners  bave  aIso  employed  the  medicine  with  benefit  in  similar 
cases.  It  may  be  given  in  infusion  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  oonce  to  a  pini. 
The  dose  is  one  or  two  fluidounces  four  times  a  day,  A  tincture  is  also  nsed,  made 
with  two  onnces  and  a  half  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  and  given  in  the  dose  of  from 
one  to  three  fluidrachms.  The  leaves  bave  been  used  locally  as  a  styptic  The  vir. 
tues  of  matico  probably  dépend  on  its  volatile  oil  and  resin.  (BraithwaU^t  Retroipttt, 
riii.  37.) 

The  root  of  aoother  species  of  pepper,  tbe  P.  mtthûtieum,  is  used  in  the  Sandwiciv. 
Islands  to  form  an  intozicating  beverage,  nnder  the  name  of  ata  or  kma.  8ee  an 
article  by  Mr.  Morson  in  the  Pharm.  Joum.  and  TVatu.,  iii.  47S,  wher«  the  plant  is 
fignred. 

MEDEOLA  VTRannCA.  Gyromia  >1>yMMD.  NuUaU.  btdian  Cueumba:  Anindige- 
aous  pereofiialWb,  growing  in  ail  pan*  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  root,  wUch  in  aUjw 
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and  fla^oDr  beara  a  strong  reserablance  to  a  small  cacumber,  is  said  by  Pnrsh  to  be 
eaien  by  the  Indians.  According  to  the  late  Professor  Barton,  it  bas  been  thongbt 
asefal  in  dropsies,  and  probably  possessci  dioretic  properties.  It  is  fignred  and  de- 
scribed  by  Dr.  William  Barton  in  bis  Médical  Botany. 

MELIL0TU8  OFFICINALIS.  MeUlot.  An  annnal  or  bienniat  plant,  indigenons 
ia  Earop«,  and  growing  aiso  in  tbis  coontry.  We  bave  two  varieties,  one  witb  yel- 
low,  ibe  otber  with  white  floWers,  whicb  are  eonsidered  by  some  as  distinct  species. 
The  plant  vhen  in  flower  bas  a  pecoliar  sweet  odonr,  wbich,  by  drying,  becomes 
stronger  and  more  agreeable,  somevhat  like  tbat  of  tbe  tonka  bean.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Ouillemette,  the  odorons  principle  of  the  two  sobstances  is  identical. 
(Joum.  de  Pharm~,  xzi.  172.)  Tbe  taste  of  melilot  is  slightly  bitterish.  It  bas  little 
médical  power,  and,  thoagh  formerly  recommended  in  varions  diseases,  is  at  présent 
oot  eroployed  internally.  As  a  local  application,  it  is  used,  in  the  form  of  décoction 
or  calaplasm,  in  moderate  inflammations,  though  probably  witb  little  other  advantage 
tban  such  as  resnlts  from  the  combination  of  warmth  and  moisture. 

MENISPERMUM  CAXADENSE.  Tbis  is  a  climbing  plant,  growing  in  varions 
parts  of  tbe  United  States,  from  tbe  nonbern  boundary  to  tbe  GaU'  of  Mexico.  It  is 
described  in  tbe  Flora  of  Nortb  America  by  Torrey  and  Gray,  vol.  i.  p.  48.  In  an  an- 
pablished  inaugural  dissertation  by  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Terrell  (Feb.,  1844),  it  is  stated  tbat 
the  root  of  this  plant  is  considerably  employed  in  Virginia,  both  in  domestic  practice 
and  by  physicians,  as  a  sabstituie  for  sarsaparilla,  in  scrofalons  affections.  It  baa  a 
bitter  taste,  and  is  said  to  be  a  gently  stimulating  tonic. 

ME8EMBRYANTHE.MUM  CRY8TALLINUM.  Ict-pUoa.  A  biennial  plant,  grow- 
ing sponlaneously  in  tbe  South  of  Europe,  and  caltivated  as  a  cariosity  in  colder 
conntries,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  warmth.  The  stem  and  under  soriace  of  Ibe  leaves 
are  covered  with  crystalline  drops,  which  give  tbe  plant  tbe  appearance  of  being 
coated  with  ice.  The  berb  is  witboat  smell,  and  bas  a  saline  somewhat  nanseous 
taste.  It  is  eonsidered  demulcent  and  dioretic,  and  bas  been  highly  laaded  as  a 
remedy  in  various  complaints,  especially  in  those  affecting  tbe  mucous  membrane  of 
the  Inngs  and  urinary  passages.  It  has  aIso  been  used  in  dropsy.  The  ezpressed 
jaice  is  the  form  in  which  the  remedy  bas  been  generally  employed. 

MOMORDICA  BALSAMINA.  Baliam  Appk.  BalaçunSna.  An  annnal  climbing 
plant,  a  native  of  tbe  East  Indies,  bnt  cullivated  in  oor  gardens  for  tbe  sake  of  the 
irait.  This  is  ovate,  attenaated  towards  each  eztremily,  aogular,  warty,  not  aniike  a 
eneamber  in  appearance,  of  a  lively  red  or  orange-yellow  coloar,  easily  falling  when 
tonched,  and  spontaneously  separating  into  several  pièces.  It  was  formerly  highly 
esteemed  as  a  vnlnerary,  and  is  siill  in  use  among  the  common  people.  A  Uniment 
formed  by  infusing  the  frait,  deprived  of  ils  seeds,  in  olive  or  almond  cil,  is  applied 
lo  chapped  hands.  burns,  old  sores,  piles,  prolapsus  ani,  Ac,  and  the  fruit  itself  is 
sometimes  mashed  and  nsed  in  tbe  form  of  poultice.  According  la  M.  Desconnlitz,  it 
is  poisonons  when  taken  internally,  having  pcoved  fatal  to  a  dog  in  the  qaantity  of 
Iwo  or  three  drachms.  An  extract  prepared  from  il  is  said  to  be  usefal  in  dropsy,  in 
tbe  dose  of  from  six  to  fifteen  grains. 

M0NE8IA.  Under  tbis  name,  a  vegelable  extract  from  South  America  was,  a  few 
years  since,  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  médical  profession  in  France  by  M.  Ber- 
nard Derosne,  and  for  a  time  attracted  much  attention.  Its  origin  was  for  some  time 
nncertain;  but  it  appears  to  hâve  been  ascertained  lo  be  derived  from  the  bark  of  the 
Chrytophifthtm  glj/eyphlœum,  a  tree  of  middiing  size,  growing  in  the  foresls  near 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  elsewhere  in  Brazil.  (Virey,  Joum.  de  P/uu-m.,  3e  Sir.,  vi.  63.) 
Spécimens  of  the  bark  were  obtained  along  with  the  eztract. 

The  bark  is  in  pièces,  some  of  which  are  three  or  four  lines  thick,  is  very  com- 
pact and  heavy,  of  a  deep-brown  or  chocolaté  coloar,  contrasting  sirongly  with 
the  grayish  colovr  of  tbe  epidermis  when  tbis  remains,  and  of  a  smooth  fractnre. 
The  eztract  was  received  from  8.  America  in  cakes  weighing  rather  more  than  a 
ponnd,  from  three-qnarters  of  an  incb  to  an  inch  in  ibickness,  of  a  dark-brown 
almost  black  colour,  very  brillle,  of  a  fractnre  neither  very  dull  nor  very  shining, 
and  of  a  taste  at  first  sweet,  then  astringent,  and  nitimately  acnd;  the  acrimony  being 
very  persistent,  and  especially  feit  in  the  fauces.  It  is  eniirely  solnble  in  water.  The 
bark  was  analjrzed  by  MM.  Derosne,  Henry,  and  Payen,  and  was  found  to  contain  in 
100  parts,  1-2  of  siearin,  chlorophylle,  and  wax,  1-4  of  glycyrrhizin,  4-7  of  an  acrid 
principle  analogous  to  saponin,  called  monetin,  T6  of  tannic  acid,  d-S  of  a  red  colonr- 
.  inc  substance,  1-8  of  malie  acid  and  malate  of  lime,  3-0  of  varions  salts,  inchiding 
•ilica  aïkd  ozides  of  iron  and  manganèse,  and  71-7  of  pe«tic  acid  or  pectia  and  lignin. 
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iiieliidiDir  loM,  b«*ides  tnoei  of  m  aronatio  prineipk  and  of  gnm. 
Uioed  by  ireatiog  tbe  bark  or  eztract  with  aloohol,  adding  to  the  lincture  an  excen 
of  hydrate  of  lime  in  fine  powder,  fiitering,  craporating  the  elear  liqaor  to  drjmesa, 
tteating  the  retidae  with  water  and  animal  cbareoal,  filteriag,  and  agaio  evaporatiiie 
10  dryoess.  Thut  procurvd  it  was  in  transparent  yellovish  scales,  whicb  wereeasily 
pnlrerized,  forming  a  white  powder.  It  was  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  water, 
to  tbe  latter  of  whicb  it  gave  the  property  of  frothing;  but  was  insoluble  in  elber.  It 
conid  not  b«  made  to  crystallize.  It  had  no  power  to  satnrate  acids,  was  vithont 
odoar,  bat  had  a  slightly  bitterish  taste,  foUowed  by  a  very  decided  and  permanent 
acrimony  in  the  posterior  mooth  and  fauces.  {JourtudiPhérnu,  Janvier,  1841.)  Mo- 
aesia  owes  its  activily  probably  to  this  principle  and  to  tannic  acid. 

The  effects  of  this  medicine  upon  the  System  appear  to  be  those  of  a  moderate 
stomacbic  excitant,  a  gênerai  allerative,  and  a  feeble  astringent.  In  over  doses,  it  is 
said  to  prodnce  beat  in  the  epigastrinm  with  obstinate  constipation  and  tenesmns. 
Itbas  been  ased  internally  with  asserted  advaniage  in  diarrh<Ba,ba!moptysis,  menor- 
rfaagia,  scrofnla,  scurvy,  the  chronic  catarrh  ofold  people,  and  dyspepsia.  As  a  local 
remedy  it  bas  been  found  nsefui  in  leacorrhœa,  ulcérations  of  the  mouth  and  fanées, 
spoDgy  and  seorbntic  gums,  carions  teelh,  and  obslinate  scrofulons  and  otherwise 
nohealthy  alcers  npon  the  surface.  The  eztract  raay  be  g^iven  in  pUI  or  powder,  ia 
aqueoQs  solution,  in  tinctare,  or  in  symp.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  two  to  ten  grains, 
repeated  every  bonr,  two,  or  three  boars,  or  less  frequently.  From  ten  grains  to  a 
draehm  may  be  given  daily.  In  scrofulous  affections  it  mnst  be  given  in  large  qnait- 
lities,  and  persevered  in  for  several  weeks,  in  order  to  obtaiii  its  curative  effects.  Mo- 
■esia  is  applird  to  nlcerii  either  by  being  sprinkled  in  powder  upon  the  surface,  or  ia 
th«  form  of  oiatment  made  with  one  part  of  the  eztract  and  seven  parts  of  simple 
ointment.  Afenom,  or  tbe  aorid  principle,  bas  been  given  interaally  in  tbe  dose  of 
about  half  a  grain,  and  has  aiso  been  applied  to  alcers. 

MURIATIC  ETHER.  .£(Aer  ^TunotioM.  Muriate  of  Elherine.  Chkride  of  Blkak. 
This  ether  was  discovered  by  Rouelle,  but  first  oblamed  in  suSlcient  qaanticies  to 
permit  the  ezaminalion  of  its  properties  by  Basse.  It  may  be  procured  by  several 
processes,  bat  ihe  following  is  the  besL — Distil  a  miztare  of  eqoal  measnres  of  coih 
cenirated  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  receive  the  prodact,  by  means  of  a  curved 
giasa  tube,  in  a  tubulated  bottle,  half  filled  with  water  at  a  température  between  70° 
•nd  80o,and  conneoted  by  means  of  a  second  tube  with  another  bottle,  loosely  corked, 
and  surroonded  by  a  mixture  of  eommon  sait  with  snow  or  pounded  ice.  The  ether 
which  comes  over  into  the  first  bottle,  is  mized  with  alcohol  and  acid,  which  are  re- 
tained  by  tbe  water,  while  the  pure  ether  passes  forward,  and  is  condensed  in  tbe 
refrigerated  bottle.  This  ether  must  be  kept  in  strong  botties,  well  secured  with 
groond  stoppera  covered  with  leather.  Before  being  opened  the  bottle  should  be 
eooled  down  to  the  Ureezing  point 

Muriatic  ether  is  colourless,  bas  a  strong,  slightly  saccharine  alliaceons  taste,  and 
a  penetrating,  ethereal,  alliaceons  smell.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  the  température  of  41°  is 
0-774.  It  is  eztremely  volatile,  entering  into  eballition  at  64°,  so  that  in  sommer  it 
may  be  collected  in  the  gaseoas  state.  in  belj-glasses  over  water.  Its  density  in  tbe 
State  of  vapour  is  2-28.  When  kindled  as  issuing  from  a  fine  orifice,  it  bums  wilh 
an  emerald-green  flame  withoat  smoke,  diffusing  a  strong  odour  of  muriatic  acid; 
bat  when  set  on  fire  in  quantifies,  it  bums  with  a  greenish-yellow  smoky  âaœe. 
Water  dissolves  one-fiftieth  of  its  weigbt  of  this  ether,  and  acquires  a  sweeiish, 
ethereal  taate,  and  alcohol  anites  with  it  in  ail  proportions.  Tbese  solutions  are  not 
•recipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  showing  that  the  mnriatic  acid  présent  is  in  a  peco- 
liar  State  of  enmbination.  Like  snlphnric  and  nitric  ether,  it  dissolves  sulphur  and 
pbosphorus,  the  fat  and  volatile  oils,  and  many  other  substances.  It  consists  of  one 
eq.  of  muriatic  acid  36-43,  and  one  of  etherine  28—64*42;  or  in  volumes,  of  two 
volâmes  o(  tbe  acid,  and  one  volume  of  tbe  vapour  of  etherine,  condensed  into  two 
volumes. 

Muriatic  ether,  like  the  other  substances  of  this  elass,  is  a  diffusible  stimniant,  bot 
owing  (0  its  extrême  volatility,  cannoi  be  kept  in  the  sbops.  It  may,  however,  be  pre- 
•erved  in  a  cool  cellar,  the  température  of  which  does  not  rise  above  45°  or  60°,  being 
vell  secured  m  bonles,  whicb  should  be  placed  reversed.  When  used  as  a  medicine, 
it  is  generally  mixed  witb  an  equal  bnlk  of  alcohol,  forming  what  is  called  a/aduSc 
mmriatie  elher.  The  dose  i«  from  five  to  tbirty  drops,  given  in  sweetened  water,  or 
other  convenient  vebicle. 

MUSHROOMS.  Fungi.  This  eztensive  family  of  eryptogamoos  plants  is  inte- 
raaiing  to  the  phyaiciMi,  mm  the  considération,  that,  while  «orne  of  them  «««  rvf 
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largely  eonsnmed  as  food,  othera  are  drleterioDS  in  tlieir  natare,  and  capable,  when 
Mien,  of  prodacing  poisonoas  effects.  Thrir  sabstance  is  roade  np  of  a  cellular 
tisBoe,  whieb  is  nsnally  of  Ihat  son  consistence  denominated  fnngons,  but  is  some- 
tidies  corky,  ligneons,  or  eveo  gelatinous.  Many  of  them  bave  an  agreeable  odonr 
and  laste,  while  others  are  unpleasanl  or  offensive  both  to  the  nostrils  and  palate. 
Accordingto  Braconnot,  most  of  tbem  conlain,  among  otber  substances,  a  pecnliar 
prineipledenominatedyiai^,  a  pecaliar  acid  called,/^^aei({Dsaally  combined  witb 
potassa,  and  a  peculiar  saccharine  matter  less  sweet  than  tbe  otber  varieties  of 
mig^ar,  less  solabie  in  alcohol  and  water  than  that  of  the  cane,  and  distingaished  by 
some  writers  as  the  tugar  of  rmuhroomê.  Fungin  constitntes  tbe  basis  of  tbese  vege* 
tables,  and  is  the  principle  upon  which  their  natritive  properties  cbiefly  dépend.  It 
is  tbe  flesby  substance  which  reraains  when  they  are  treated  witb  boilmg  water  hold- 
ing a  liltle  alkali  in  solution.  It  is  whitish,  sofl,  and  insipid  ;  inflammable  ;  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  weak  sniphuric  acid,  and  weak  solutions  of  potassa  and 
soda;  soluble  in  bealed  muriatic  acid;  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  by  concen- 
Irated  alkaline  solutions;  aod  converted  by  destructive  distillation  into  substances 
resembling  those  which  resuli  from  the  distillation  of  animal  raatters. 

It  is  highiy  important  for  those  who  employ  musbrooms  as  food,  to  be  able  to  dia- 
tinguish  those  wbich  are  wholesome  from  the  poisonons.  The  foliowing  gênerai  raies 
•re  given  by  M.  Richard  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Drogues.  Those  sbonld  be  rejected 
which  bave  a  narcotic  or  fetid  odour,  or  an  lacrid,  bitter,  or  very  acid  taste;  which 
occasion  a  sensé  of  constriction  in  the  ihroat  when  swallowed;  which  are  very  soft, 
liquefying,  changing  eolour,  and  assuming  a  blnish  tint  upon  being  brnised;  wbich 
cxude  a  milky,  acrid,  and  stypiic  juice;  which  grow  in  very  moist  places,  and  upon 
patrefying  substances;  in  fine,  ail  sucb  as  bave  a  eoriaceous,  ligneoos,or  corky  con> 
aistence.  Tbe  last,  however,  are  injurious  in  conséquence  ratherof  their  indigestible 
than  of  their  poisonous  nature.  Bven  musbrooms  which  are  osnally  edible,  may 
.prore  poisooous,  if  collected  too  late,  or  in  places  which  are  too  moist.  Il  is  said, 
moreover,  Ibat  the  poisonous  species  sometimes  become  innocent  when  they  grov 
ander  favourable  circumstances;  and  that  the  most  noxions  may  be  rendered  edible 
by  boiliog  Ihem  in  water  acidulaled  witb  vinegar.  Immense  quanlities  of  œnsb- 
rooms  are  eaten  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  otber  parts  of  continental  Europe; 
and  Ibey  are  said  to  constitute  tbe  chief  foiaid  of  the  people  in  certain  provinces. 

Tbe  symptoms  produced  by  tbe  poisonons  musbrooms  are  anziety,  nausea,  faint- 
nes8,  vomiiing,  and,  if  they  are  not  rejected  from  the  stomacb,  somnolence,  stupor, 
small  and  intermittent  puise,  tension  of  the  abdomen,  cold  eztremilies,  livid  skin,  and 
death  in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  Sometimes  violent  painsin  the  stomacb  aod 
bowels  are  ezperienced  ;  and  occasionally  severe  vomiting  and  purging  occur,  and 
save  tbe  patient  Tbe  remédies  are  emelios,  if  the  physieian  is  culed  in  time,  accom- 
panied  witb  the  free  use  of  warm  drinks,and  followed  by  cathartics.  Aller  theevacna- 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  demulcentand  nutritive  bevcrages  skoald  be  given,  and 
the  strengib  of  the  patient  sustained  by  mild  tonies  or  stimulants.  Ether  is  particnlarly 
reeommended.  (,Merat  and  De  Lena.) 

Some  of  the  poisonons  species  bave  been  osed  as  medicines  ;  but  in  this  conntry 
they  are  never  employed;  and- too  little  seems  to  be  precisely  known  of  their  modes 
of  action,  and  their  qualifies,  even  in  the  same  speeies,  vary  loo  mucb,  according  to 
tbe  circumstances  of  their  growtb  and  situation,  to  jastify  tbeir  introduction  into  the 
maleria  medica,  witbont  furtber  investigation. 

MU8K,  ARTIFICIAL.  Mote/m»  Factitiu*.  This  is  prepared,  according  to  M.  Bls- 
ner,  by  adding,  by  little  portions  at  a  time,  onepart  of  rectified  oll  of  amber  to  three 
parts  of  fuming  nitric  acrd.  The  resulling  resin  is  washed  with  water,  to  separate 
acid,  and  brought  to  the  consistence  of  a  firra  eztract  in  a  sall-water  bath.  Thns 
prepared  it  is  adark  brownish-red  substance,  having  a  burning,  bitter,  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  mnsky  odoor.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol, ether,  and  th«  volatile  oils;  its  alco- 
holic  solution  reddening  litmns.  Triturated  with  caostio  potassa,  tt  gives  offammonia. 
When  set  on  fire,  it  burns  with  a  very  smoky  Same,  and>ieaves  a  shining,  porotis 
eharcoal.  Ils  formula,  dedaced  from  its  combination  with  protozide  of  lead,  is  Nj 
CijHsO^  Comparing  its  composition  with  that  of  tbe  oil  of  amber,  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  evidently  consists  in  eliminating  a  portion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  adding 
to  the  ozygen,  and  fnmishing  nitrogen.  M.  EIsner  fbund  oil  of  amber  to  consist  or 
aeveral  oily  principles,  having  diSercnt  boiling  points,  one  of  wbich  resembling 
•apione,  be  ealls  amber  eupione.  As  this  sobstanoe  yields  artificial  musk  by  the 
•ation  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  he  believes  tbe  propernr  of  oil  of  amber  of  yieldiog  tbe 
same  sabsianee,  is  due  to  its  présence.  {Joum.  de  Pharm^  3e  Sér^  ii  .144.) 
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Dr.  8.  W.  Williams  gives  the  foUowing  fomal*  for  the  préparation  of  i 
musk.  Add  gradually,  drop  by  drop,  tirée  dradauêonda  hay'oî  coDcemralfd  DJUk 
acid  to  a  draâm  of  recii&ed  oil  of  amber,  contaioed  in  a  glass  tumbler,  or  ver;  Uift 
wioeglass.  The  mixture  grows  hol,  and  eniits  ofiensive  fumes  wbich  ibe  openur 
must  avoid.  Whea  tbe  ordinary  nitric  acid  isemployed,  whichisnolof  raUtueaglk, 
ihe  réaction  must  be  assisted  by  beat  ;  io  which  case  Dr.  Williams  recommeiMU  ikv 
Ihe  vessel  containtog  the  mixed  ingrédients  be  placed  in  a  plate  before  tbe  bn,ù»j 
being,  meanwbile,  continually  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  Afier  tbe  mixtorr  bas  » 
maioed  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  acquires  a  résinons  appearaace,  ind  diridçt 
into  two  portions,  an  acid  liqaid  below  and  a  yellow  resin  above,  resembliog  muk  la 
•mell.  Tbis  being  tboroogbly  washed,  firsi  wilh  cold  aod  tben  with  bot  wairr,  oufl 
ail  traces  of  acid  are  removed,  is  ibe  artiûcial  mosk.  (,Am.Joum.o/Plunii^rm. 
14,  from  the  Boêlon  Med.  and  Surg,  Joura.) 

Artificial  ma.sk  is  an  antispasmodic  and  nervine,  and  possesaes  the  gênerai  tke» 
peutic  propenies  of  ibe  nalural  substance,  thoagh  in  a  weaker  degree.  It  is  pniie4 
by  De.  Williams,  in  the  treatment  of  booping<oagh,  typhoid  states  of  ferer,  and  m- 
Toos  diseases  generally.  When  combioed  with  water  uf  ammonia,  compouod  sfiiii 
of  larender,  or  laudanum,  he  bas  found  no  remedy  so  efficient  in  the  sinkiog  faim- 
itess  occurring  in  tbe  last  stage  of  pulmonary  consamption.  Tbe  average  dose  (or 
an  adult  is  ten  grains;  for  a  child  oftwo  years  old  from  balf  a  grain  to  a  graiB,c^ 
peaied,  in  each  case,  every  two  or  ibree  bours.  It  may  be.  prepared  as  the  atU 
■tixture,  or  wilh  almonds  in  tbe  form  of  emulsion.  Âccording  to  Berzelins,  ih«  tiae- 
tare  is  furmed  by  dissolving  a  drachm  of  artificial  mnsk  in  cm  oitnei  of  aleokol, 
équivalent  to  ten  Jluidraehnu  of  tbe  sp.  gr.  0-835.  Of  ibis  the  dose  for  an  adult  is  t 
leaspoonfol.  Tbough  artificial  musk  is  not  eqoal  in  power  to  tbe  natural  sutauace 
when  genuioe,  yei  it  is  in  ail  probability  superior  to  tbe  adulterated  article,  so  &*• 
queotly  sold  under  tbe  name  of  mosk. 

MYR0BALAN8.  Myrobahni  Thèse  are  the  fruits  of  Tarions  East  India  «m, 
particnlarly  of  difierent  species  of  Termioalia.  They  are  noiioed  hère  panljoa 
account  of  their  ancient  réputation,  partly  because  they  are  still  occasionally  w  le 
found  in  the  shops,  tbough  seldom,  if  ever,  used  in  medicine.  Pire  varieties  are  et- 
lioguished  byauthors.  I.  Mynbalaid  belliriae.  Thèse  are  oblained  from  the  Tira» 
naia  BtiUnea.  They  are  ronndish  or  ovate,  from  ihe  size  of  a  bazelnut  to  ibat  of  a 
jralani,  of  a  grayish-brown  ooloor,  smootb,  marked  with  five  longitodiaal  rita,«Bd 
•omelimes  foraished  with  a  short  thick  footstalk.  They  consist  of  an  exterior,  Ail, 
flrm,  resinous,  brown,  fleshy  portion,  and  an  interior  kernel,  wbich  is  ligbt  bron, 
inodoroos,  and  of  a  biiterish  rery  astringent  tastc.  3.  Mynbalani  AeMm.  Tkii 
rariety  is  produced  by  tbe  TimùnaUa  Châ/uh.  The  fmit  is  oblong,  pointed  at  eaek 
extremity,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  Unes  in  lengtb,  of  a  dark«brown  coloar,  smootb  mA 
ahining,  with  five  longitudinal  wrinkles,  bot  withont  footstalks.  In  their  iairiMl 
arrangement  and  their  taste,  they  rescmble  tbe  preceding.  S.  MynbalmU  cUrùm,  hI 
/IsME.  Thèse  are  from  a  rariety  of  the  same  tree  which  afibrds  the  lasV>Ben«iiiM< 
myrobalans,  from  which  they  differ  only  in  being  somewhat  smaller,of  a  ligbt  4nm 
or  yellowish  coloor,  and  of  a  taste  ralher  more  bitter.  They  bave  been  anmetiaes 
aold  in  the  shops  in  Philadelphia  onder  the  name  of  mUte  ifaUi,  to  whieh,  howercr, 
Ihey  bear  no  other  resemblance  than  in  taste.  4.  Mgrebmiani  huUtm,  Tel  "^S^ 
Thèse  are  ihooght  to  be  the  nnripe  fruit  of  the  nrmmiUia  ChAula,  or  T.  BtUaiâ. 
They  are  orale  oblong,  from  fonrto  eight  Unes  long,  and  from  iwo  tothree  Unesdùck, 
of  a  Mackish  colonr,  wrinkled  longitudioally,  and  preseniing^  whea  hroken,  a  ikiek, 
brown  mass,  withoot  kernel,  bot  with  a  sonall  cavily  in  the  centre.  They  aie  MWiiik 
and  very  astringent.  6.  MifrobalaniembUae.  Tbb  variety  is  wholly  difierent  &«■  ibe 
preceding,  and  derired  from  a  plant  having  no  affioity  to  the  Termioalia — oaaelf, 
the  PhyUaathu»  Emblica  of  Linnasos.  It  is  oAen  in  segments,  as  kept  in  ibe  shapi. 
When  tbe  fruit  is  entire,  it  is  blackisb,  spherical,  depressed,  of  the  size  of  a  cheny, 
presenting  six  obtuse  ribs  wilh  as  many  deep  forrows,  and  separating  iats  ail 
valves,  with  a  siroogly  astringent  and  aciduloos  taste. 

Thèse  fruits  were  in  bigh  repote  with  the  Arabians,and  were  long  employed  ky 
Eoropean  praclitioners  as  primarily  lazative,  and  secondarily  astringeol,  in  nnm 
Complaiols,  particularly  diarrhœa  and  dysenlery.  Tbeirdose  was  from  two drackoi 
to  an  ounce.  They  are  not  now  emptoyed  as  medicines.  We  bave  beeo  lold  ihat 
Ihey  bave  been  nsed  as  a  sobstitate  for  galla  in  the  préparation  of  ink-powder. 

NAPHTHALINB.  This  may  be  obtaimd  by  subjeciiog  ooal-iar  to  «stillatiM, 
when  it  passe*  orer  aAer  the  «oal-naphtba.    h  is  a  white,  shiniag;  «moceie^  crysal- 
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•  Um  rabsUBCe,  faaiUe  «t  176°  aod  beilmg;  M  4taf>.  It  is  sohible  io  alcehol^ether, 
iMphtba,  Bild  ihe  oiJs,  bal  initoluble  in  water.  It  bas  been  proposed  by  Dnpa/<qaier  as 
•a  expectoranij  and  bcen  found,  on  trial,  to  act  decidedly  as  sucb.  In  the  impcnding 
snffocation,  sonetiines  oceoirintr  in  the  cfaronic  pnlmonary  catarrh  of  old  persons, 
M)d  io  bamoraLaslhma,  it  (aeiliialed  expectoration  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Bejng«a 
slimalating  remedy,  it  is  not  proper  in  acate  bronchitis,  or  wbere  polmonary  infiam- 
mation  ezists.  Tbe  dose  is  from  eigbl  to  tbirty  grains,  given  in  emulsion  or  ^yrnp, 
and  repeated  at  intervais  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  nntil  an  abundant  rzpecturaiioa 
takes  place.  (Joum.  de  Pharm^  3e  Sér.,  ir.  513.)  M.  Bossignon  considers  napblha^ 
Une  to  act  like  camphor.  and  Io  be  capable  of  replacing  it  on  many  occasions,  as  a 
remedy.  It  prodnced  excellent  eflects  in  verminose  tâfections.  It  bas  been  foaod 
nseful  by  M.  Einery  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  by  miiing  a  scraple  of  napbtbaline 
-wiih  fire  drachms  of  lard,  ia  dry  tetter,  psoriasis,  and  lepra  ralgaris.  {Atmuairt  de 
Thérap.,  1843,  p.  64  and  66.) 

NAPLE8  YEI.LOW.  A  yellow  pigment  prepared  by  caleining  a  mixture  of  lead, 
•Dlphnret  of  antimony,  dried  alnm,  aod  œuriaie  of  ainmooia,  or  a  mixture  of  cai^ 
bonale  of  lead,  diapboretic  antimony,  dried  alum,  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  {Oray.) 

NARCI88U8  PSEUDO-NARUISSUS.  DaffudU.  This  well-khown  bniboos  plant 
is  a  nadve  of  Enrope,  but  is  very  coinmon  in  the  gardens  of  this  coantry,  wbere  it 
attracts  attention  by  tbe  early  appearance  of  its  conspicuoos  yellow  flowers.  Bodk 
the  balb  and  flowers  bave  been  used  in  medicine.  The  latter  bave  a  feeble  pecaliar 
odour,  and  botb  bave  a  biiter  mucilagiiious  tasle.  They  are  emetic,  thQugh  uocer- 
tain  in  tbeir  opération.  It  is  probable  that  the  âuwers  of  the  wild  plant  are  more 
powerfol  than  ihose  of  the  coliivated.  They  may  be  given  dried  and  powdered,  or 
in  ihe  form  of  extraci.  The  dose  of  the  powder,  to  prôdace  an  emetic  eflect,  varies, 
according  to  the  statements  of  difiérent  physicians,  from  a  scraple  to  two  drachms; 
while  the  eztract  is  said  to  vomit  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  grains.  It  is  conjectured 
Ibat  the  emetic  property  is  de veloped  by  the  agency  of  waier.  The  bulb  is  most 
powerful  in  the  récent  stale,  and,  wilhin  our  own  knowledge,  is  occasionaliy  used  aa 
an  emetic  in  domesiic  practice  in  this  country.  When  dried  aïKl  powdered,  it  bas 
been  given  in  tbe  dose  of  thirty-six  grains  withont  vomiting.  The  flowers  are  said 
•Iso  to  possess  amispasmodic  powers,  and  bave  been  used  in  France,  with  supposcd 
advantage,  in  hooping-cougb,  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive  afièctions.  It  is  proba-, 
ble,  however,  that  they  operated  in  thèse  cases  by  their  nauseating  or  emetic  pro-' 
perty.  They  hâve,  moreover,  been  advantageonsly  employed  in  diarrbœa,  dyseniery, 
and  inlermitient  fever.  Other  species  of  mrcissns  are  said  to  possess  the  same 
properties,  though  they  hâve  noi  been  so  rnuch  used. 

NARD.  S^kenard.  Several  aromatic  roots  were  known  to  the  ancients  nnder  ibc 
name  of  nardia,  distinguished,  according  to  their  origin  or  place  of  growth,  by  the 
Dames  of  nardut  btdica,  nardua  Ceitiea,  nardut  numtana,  &c.  They  are  supposrd  to 
bave  been  derived  from  différent  species  of  Yaleriana.  Thus  the  nardus  Indica  ia 
referred  to  the  V.  Jalamerui  of  Bengal,  tbe  nardos  Celtica  to  tbe  V.  Ceitiea,  inbabiling 
tbe  Alps,  Apennines,  dtc,  and  ihe  nardns  montana  to  the  V.  tubenta,  whieh  grows  in 
the  mountains  of  tbe  South  of  Europe.  The  Indian  nard,  or  spikenard,  someiimes 
aiso  called  Syrian  nard,  is  still  occasionaliy  to  be  fouod  in  the  sbops.  Il  is  a  small, 
délicate  root,  from  one  to  tbtee  inches  long,  beset  witb  a  tuft  of  soA,llgbt  brown, 
sleoder  fibres,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  aad  a  biner,  aromatic  tast«.  It  was  formeity 
very  highiy  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  bot  is  now  almost  oui  of  use.  Its  properties  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  officinal  valerian. 

NA8TURTIUM  OFFICINALE.  R. Brown.  Si^mMmn ltaihirtium.hioTt.  Waier- 
cres*.  A  small,  perennial,  herbaceous,  succulent  plant,  growing  in  springs,  rivolets, 
and  ponds,  in  North  America,  Europe,  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  Tbe  fresb  berb  ha* 
a  quick  penelrating  odour,  especially  when  rubbed,  and  a  bitterish,  poogent  tasie,  bat 
loses  botb  when  dried.  In  sensible  and  médical  properties  il  bears  sone  resembiaae* 
to  scurvy-grass,  though  milder,  and  on  this  acconnt  is  preferred  for  tbe  table.  Il  it 
thonght  to  be  nseful  in  scorbutic  affections,  and  viscéral  obstructions.  The  ezpressed 
jniee  is  sometimes  given  in  ibe  dose  of  one  or  two  ounces  ;  but  the  berb  is  mure  ft^ 
quently  nsed  in  the  form  of  a  salad.  Oiher  species  of  Nastunium,  as  tbe  JV.  pabuire, 
or  mank  waier^ereiê,  and  tbe  N.  amphibiwn  or  u>ater-radi*k,  grow  in  similar  sitoaiions 
with  tbe  N.  offiànaU,  and  possess  similar  virtnes. 

NIOELLA  8AT1VA.  Nuimee; flouer.  Smalt  fmnd-flmuer.  A  small  annual  plant 
growing  wild  in  Syria  and  tbe  éiautb  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  varions  parts  uf  tbe 
worid.    The  seeda,  which  are  someiiBea  kept  in  tbe  sbopa  nnder  Ibe  name  of  Hmm 
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nigtnm,  are  orate.tomewhat  eompressed,  abont  a  Hoc  long  and  haif  as  broad.mnaHf 
three-comered,  «ilh  two  sides  flat  and  one  convex,  black  or  brown  eztemaily,  white 
and  olraçinoDK  wiibin,  of  a  slrong,  agreeabie,  aromatic  odoar,  like  that  of  natmega, 
and  a  spicjr  pangent  taste.  Tbeir  cbief  constituents  are  a  rolatile  and  fixed  oil,  and 
a  pecaliar  bitter  prineiple  denuminated  nigellin,  whicb  exista  in  the  seeds  in  rtrj 
Minoie  proportion.  (Jbiim.  <ie  Phann^  9e  Sir^  iL  1S8.) 

NITRATE  OF  SODA.  Cabic  Ktrt.  Tbis  sait  may  be  formed  by  treaiing  ç«rbo> 
■aie  of  soda  with  nitric  acid.  It  exists  natarally,  in  inexbaastible  qaantities,  in  ihe 
deserl  of  Atacama  in  Pern,  wfaere  it  forms  a  bed  of  variable  tbiekness,  covered  with 
elay,  of  one  hnndred  and  finy  miles  in  extent.  Considérable  qaantities  bave  been 
exiracted  for  the  parposes  of  commerce.  Occasionally  a  cargo  is  broaght  to  the 
United  States. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  «hen  pare,  is  a  white  sali,  crystallizing  in  rbomboidal  prisros,  and 
having  a  sbarp,  eooling,  and  biner  taste.  It  attracts  moisture  sligbtly  from  the  air, 
and  diss(>l?«s  in  abont  twice  its  weight  of  waier  at  60°.  It  bas  been  praised  as  a 
renedy  in  dysentery  by  two  German  physicians,  Drs.  Velsen  and  Meyer,given  in  the 
qnanlity  of  from  half  an  oonce  to  an  onnce  in  the  eoorSe  of  the  day,  dissolved  in  gum 
«ater  or  oiber  mncilaginoas  liqaid.  The  cmde  sait,  as  it  cornes  from  Fera,  is  in 
dirty-whiie  saline  lamps,  raiher  soft  and  friable,  and  damp  on  the  sarface.  It  is 
eheaper  tban  nilre,for  which  sait  it  may  be  snbsiitaied  in  the  manufacinreof  salphorie 
acid,  and  in  the  préparation  of  nitric  acid,  chrome  yellow,  &c.  According  to  M. 
Lembert  it  cootains  iodine.  (See  page  40.) 

As  nitrate  of  soda  bas  been  imposed  opon  oar  merchants  for  niire,  it  may  be  nsefnl 
to  mention  that  the  former  sait  may  be  dislingnished  by  its  giving  rise  to  an  orange 
yellow  flame  when  thrown  on  buming  coals,  and  by  the  rhomboidal  shape  of  its 
erysials  ;  ihose  of  nitre  being  long  six-sided  prisms.  (See  page  669.) 

NITR08ULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA.  This  compoaod,  discovered  by  Pelonze  in 
18S.>,  may  be  fomed  by  passing  nitric  ozide  througb  a  solation  of  snlphaie  of  ammonia 
in  6ve  or  six  times  its  volameofwaterof  ammonia.  A  large  nnmb«r  of  crystals  are 
formed,  which  mnst  be  qoickly  washed  with  liqaid  ammonia  prerioosly  refrigerated, 
and  dried  wiiboatheat  Nitrosalphate  of  ammonia  bas  been  osed  at  the  Hôtel  Dien 
in  Paris,  in  doses  of  twelve  grains,  with  apparent  advantage,  in  typhoid  fevers.  Ils 
composition  corresponds  wiOi  one  eq.  of  nitric  oxide,  one  of  salpharoas  acid,  and 
«ne  of  ammonia  ;  bot  as  the  sait  is  not  precipitated  by  barytic  water,  Pelooze  cooceires 
that  Ihe  niirie  oxide  and  sulphnrous  acid,  ic^eiher,  form  a  pecaliar  acid  which  be  calls 
mfnMu^urtedCMf,  eonsisting  of  one  eq.  of  nitrogen,  one  of  sulpfanr,  and  foarof  oxygea. 

NYMPH.£A  ODORATA.  Sioeet-teented  Waier-lili/.  An  indigenoas  hrrbaceoas 
perennial,  growing  in  moet  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  fresh  waier-ponds  and  the 
bordera  of  streams,  and  distingoisbed  by  the  beauty  and  delicioas  odoar  of  ils  large, 
white,  many-petaled  flowers.  Ils  root  is,  when  fresh,  large  and  fieshy,  bol  becomes 
iighi,  spongy  and  friable  by  drying.  It  is  very  astringent  and  bitter,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Bigelow,  eonlains  much  tannin  and  gallic  acid.  It  is  someiimes  employed,  in 
the  form  of  ponlliee,as  a  discotient  applicalion.  The  root  of  the  Nymphma  alba,ot 
Earopean  white  water-Uif,  was  esteemed  aphrodisiac  by  the  aneienis,  bot  bas  long 
losl  Ihia  repatation.  Liice  ihat  of  ihe  American  plant,  it  is  biner  and  siyptic,  and 
aay  hâve  been  nsefai  by  its  asiringency  in  some  cases  of  leacorrbcea,  gonorrbcea, 
^seniery,  Ac,  in  which  it  was  formerly  empluyed  for  iu  repated  sédative  virtues. 

0CHRE8.  Thèse  are  native  mixtures  of  argillaceous  or  calcareoas  eanb  and  oxide 
of  iron,  employed  in  painting.  They  are  prepared  for  nse  by  agitating  them  with 
vaier,  decanting  the  turbid  liqnor  afier  the  coarser  panicles  bave  sobsided,  then 
•llowing  it  to  rest  in  order  that  the  flner  pans  may  be  deposited,  and  la'tly  drying  the 
•ediment  which  forms.  The  colour  of  ihe  ochres  varies  with  the  siate  of  ozidaiion 
of  the  iron,  and  with  the  proponion  which  it  bears  to  the  other  ingrédients,  and  is 
■omelimes  anificially  modified  by  the  agency  of  beat.  Several  varieties  are  kept  in 
oar  shops  ontler  différent  names,  according  lo  their  colour  or  place  of  origio.  Such 
are  the  oroioii  oehre,  the  ytUow  odm,  ihe  red  ochre,  ibe  Roman  oekrt  of  a  brownish-yel- 
low  changing  by  beat  to  a  purple  red,  ihe  Oxford  oehre  of  a  brownish-yellow  coloar 
less  deep  ihan  th^  Roman,  and  ihe  Freneh  oehre  which  is  yellow.  Tbe  Indien  red 
from  the  Persian  Golf,  and  SpanieA  broum,  may  also  be  ranked  in  this  class  of  pig^ 
Bents.  Sotnetimes  ochres  cnme  in  a  powdery  state,  and  sometimes  in  hard  masses; 
in  tbe  latter  state  they  are  ealled  tlone  eekre». 

OOIMUM  BA8ILICDM.  BeuU.  An  annoal  plant,  a  native  of  India  and  Persia, 
•nd  eallimed  in  Europe  aad  in  this  a«aniry  in  gardena.     Tlw  whdle  plant  has« 
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•tcoagt  pMvIitr,  i^irMablc^  aromatic  odoar,  trimh  i»  iaiproTcd  by  àtjiag.  Tbe  taMe 
i»  afx>ni«tio,  and  somewhat  cooling  and  saline.  Basil  bas  the  ordinarjr  properties  of 
Ihe  aromatic  planu,  and  is  in  some  places  considerably  used  as  a  condimenL  Tbe 
seeds  are  said  bjr  Ainslie  to  be  used  in  India,  in  the  form  of  infbsion,  as  a  remedy  in 
gonorrbœa  and  nephritic  affections. 

ŒNANTHA  CROCATA.  Hemloek  Waler-âropwori.  A  perennial  umbellifcrotM 
aqnatic,  Earopean  plant,  exceedingly  poisonons  both  to  men  and  inferior  anin>als. 
Tbe  root  wbich  bas  a  sweelish,  net  unpleasant  taste,  is  sometimes  eaten  by  misiake 
for  otber  roots,  wiib  ibe  most  dangerous  effecis  ;  and  nameroas  instances  of  fatal  r^ 
sulis  are  on  record.  Tbe  symptoms  produced  are  sach  as  attend  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation  of  tbe  slomach,  united  with  great  cérébral  distnrbance.  Extemally  applied 
the  root  prodnces  redness  and  irritation  of  ihe  skin,  with  an  eniptive  affection.  It  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  nsed  empirically  as  a  local  remedy  in  piles;  and  a  case  is  re- 
corded  in  wbich  an  obstinale  leprosy  was  cored  by  the  continned  use  of  tbe  juice  ef 
the  plant.  Otber  species  of  Œnanthe  are  poisonons,  aad  the  «hole  gênas  should  be 
regarded  among  tbe  suspected  plants.  We  bave  two  or  three  indigenoos  specias. 
The  proper  remédies,  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  thèse  plants,  are  emetics,  foUowed, 
aAer  the  stomach  has  been  ihoroughly  evacaaied,  by  demalcent  drinks. 

ŒNOTHERA  BIENNIS.  TVee  Primnte.  A  biennial  indigenoos  plant,  growing 
in  fields  and  along  fences,  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  It  is  from  two  to  five  feet  high, 
with  a  roagh  stem,  altemate,  ovate-lanceolate  Icaves,  and  fine  yellow  flowers,  whieh 
make  their  appearance  in  Joly  and  Augnst.  Schoepf  states  that  it  is  esteemed  usefal 
as  a  TQlnerary.  Dr.  R.  G.  Griflitb,  late  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  fonnd  a 
strong  décoction  of  the  small  branches,  with  the  leaves  and  cortical  part  of  Ibe  stem 
and  larger  branches,  very  bénéficiai  in  emptire  complaints,  especially  tetter.  He 
applies  the  décoction  several  times  a  day  to  the  affected  part.  He  ihinks  the  virtnss 
of  the  plant  réside  in  tbe  cortical  part,  which  has  a  mucilaginous  laste,  and  leaves  a 
slight  sensation  of  acrimony  in  the  fauces.  (Joum.  oftht  PlaL  CoL  of  Pham^  i v.  293.) 

OIL  OF  EUPHORBIA.  A  fixed  oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  tbe  Evphorbia  ha- 
ihyrù,  a  biennial  plant  growing  wild  in  this  conntry,  ibongh  believed  to  bave  been 
introduced  from  Europe.  Il  is  often  fonnd  near  gattlens  and  in  cultivated  fields,  and 
is  generally  called  mok  plant,  ander  the  impression  that  moles  aroid  the  grounds 
where  it  grows.  (PuriA.)  It  is  the  Caper  fktU  of  England.  {Louém'i  Enegt.«f 
Planl».)  Like  the  otber  speeies  of  Eaphorbia,  it  contains  a  milky  jnice,  whieh  is 
eztremely  acrid;  and  the  whole  plant  possesses  the  properties  of  ^  drastic  purge  ;  bat 
the  oil  of  the  seeds  is  tbeonly  part  nsed  in  rrgolar  practice.  This  may  be  extracted 
by  expression,  or  by  the  agency  of  alcohol  or  of  etber.  In  the  first  case,  the  brnised 
seeds  are  pressed  in  a  canvass  or  line n  bag.  and  the  oil  which  escapes  is  pnrified  by 
decaniing  it  from  the  whilish  flocculent  malter  which  it  deposits  upon  standing,  and 
by  subséquent  filtration.  By  the  latier  process,  ihe  brnised  seeds  are  digested  in 
alcohol  or  maeerated  in  ether,  and  the  oil  ils  oblained  by  filtering  and  evaporating  the 
•olutioD.  According  to  Sonbeiran,  however,  (be  oils  obiained  by  thèse  différent  pro- 
cesses are  not  idenlical.    That  procared  by  expression  is  probably  tbe  parest. 

Oil  of  eaphorbia  is  colourless,  inodorous,  and,  when  récent,  nearly  insipid  ;  bat  it 
speedily  becomes  rancid,  and  acqaires  a  dangerous  acrimony.  Sonbeiran  bas  ascer» 
tained  ibat  it  has  a  complex  composition,  coniaining,  besides  tbe  pure  oil,  four  dis- 
tinct proximaie  principles.  (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  xxi.  S69.)  From  40  to  44  parts  are 
oblained  by  expression  from  100  of  Ibe  seed. 

This  oil  is  a  powerful  purge,  operating  with  much  actiriiy  in  a  dose  varying  from 
five  to  len  drops.  It  was,  some  years  since,  much  used  by  certain  Italian  and  French 
physiciens,  who  did  not  find  it  lo  produce  inconvénient  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Its  want  of  taste.  and  ihe  smallness  of  the  José,  recommended  it  especially  in 
the  cases  of  infants.  It  was  said  to  be  less  acrid  and  irritating  than  tbe  croion  oil, 
over  which  it  aiso  had  ihe  advantage  of  greater  cheapness.  Some  trials  wbicb  hâve 
been  made  with  it  on  this  side  of  tbe  Atlantic  hâve  not  tended  lo  confirm  thèse 
lavourable  répons.  It  was  found  oncertain  in  its  cathartie  effect,  and  very  liable  to 
romit.  (Scaitergood,  Joum.  of  the  PhiL  CoL  of  Phamt.,  iv.434.)  It  may  be  given  in 
pill  wiib  tbe  crumb  of  bread,  or  in  emulsion. 

OIL  OF  JA8MINE.  This  oil  is  oblained  from  tbe  flowers  of  the  Jataùnum  offid- 
nale  or  eommon  white  jatmitie,  and  from  those  aIso  of  the  J.  Sambae  and  J.  grandi- 
Jlorum.  Alternate  layers  of  ibe  fresh  flowers,  and  of  cotton  salurated  with  the  oil  of 
ben  (expressed  oil  of  Hyperanlhera  Moringa),  or  perbaps  olber  fixed  oil,  are  exposed 
in  a  covered  vessel  to  tbe  warmih  of  the  snn,  the  flowers  being  occasionally  renewed 
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tin  dM  oil  beeomu  inpngnaied  widi  their  odoar,  when  it  is  teparated  from  tbe  m«> 
lOD  by  preMore.  This  method  i«  necessarf,  as  die  floirera  do  not  yield  their  aroma 
bjr  dJstillaiioD.    The  oil  of  jasmine  ia  uaed  only  as  a  perfnme. 

ORANGE  RBD.  Or€mge  MmeraL  Sandix.  Red  oxide  of  lead,  prepared  by  eal- 
eining  carbonate  of  lead.  It  is  of  a  brighter  coloor  than  mtnium,  aad  is  osed  as  a 
pigment 

OROBANCHE  YIRGTNIANA.  Epifitfiu  Amerîeanut.  Nattall.  Beeeh-dnpt.  Canttr- 
noi.  Tbls  is  a  parasitic,  fleshy  plant,  with  a  toberoas,  scaljr  root,  and  a  smooth  stem, 
branched  from  tne  base,  from  twelre  to  eigbteen  inches  high,  farnished  with  small 
orate  scales,  of  a  yellowish  or  purplish  coloar,  and  wholly  destituie  of  Verdare.  It 
i«  foand  in  ail  parts  of  North  America,  growing  npon  the  roots  of  the  beecb  tree,  from 
which  it  obtained  its  popnlar  name.  It  is  in  some  places  rerjr  abundant  The  plant 
bas  a  bitter,  nanseons,  astringent  taste,  ivbich  is  said  to  be  diminisfaed  by  drying. 
It  bas  been  given  intemally  in  bowel  affections  ;  bot  its  crédit  dépends  mainly  npon 
the  idea  tbat  it  is  useful  in  obstlnaie  alcers  of  a  canceroos  character,  to  vhieh  it  i* 
direetly  applied  in  ihe  state  of  povder.  The  late  Professer  Barton  conjectored  that  it 
was  an  ingrédient  of  a  secret  remedy,  at  one  time  famous  as  Martm'i  eaneer  poivder, 
of  which,  however,  the  most  active  constitnent  was  arsenions  acid. 

Other  speciea  of  Orobancbe,  growing  in  America  and  Earope,  bave  been  employed. 
They  are  ail  parasitic,  deshy  plants,  withoat  verdnre,  and  of  a  biiter,  nanseons  taste. 
In  Europe  they  are  ealled  iroom-nçw.  The  O.  Amtricana  and  O.  wnjkra,  of  this 
eunntry,  are  said  to  be  ased  for  tbe  same  pnrposes  as  the  species  above  noticed,  aad 
lika  it  are  ealled  enteer-not. 

ORPIMENT.  Kùif^t  YeUow.  A  native  sulphnret  of  arsenic,  consisting  of  one 
tquir.  of  métal  75-4,  aod  three  equitr.  of  snlphar  48-3— 1S3-7.  It  is  in  masses  of  a 
brilliant  lemon-yellow  colonr,  composed  of  flexible  laminse,  and  slightly  translaceat. 
It  existe  in  varions  parts  of  the  world,  bnt  is  obtained  for  nse  from  Persia  and  China. 
(Ouibourl.)  It  is  sometimes  mized  with  realgar,  which  gives  it  a  reddish  or  orange 
kae.  A  similar  salphnret  may  be  made  artificially  by  passing  solphnreited  hydrogen 
dirongh  a  solntion  of  arsenions  acid  in  moriatic  acid.  Tbere  is  reason  to  believe 
tbat  neither  the  native  salphnret,  nor  the  artificial,  when  prepared  in  the  manner.jnst 
mentioned  and  well  washed,  is  poisonons,  at  least  in  a  degree  at  ail  comparable  to 
other  arsenical  compoands. 

Art\fieM  orpiment  is  prepared  for  ose  by  fosing  together  eqnal  parts  of  arsenions 
acid  and  sulpnur.  (TWtkt.)  In  Germany,  according  to  Onibonrt,  it  is  prepared  by 
anbliming  a  mixtare  of  thèse  two  sabsiances.  In  this  case,  bowever,  it  retains  a  large 
portion  of  the  acid  nndeeomposed,  and  is  therefore  bigbly  poisonons.  Gaiboart  foand 
a  spécimen  which  be  examined  to  contain  96  per  cent  of  arsenions  acid,  aod  only  t 
per  cent  of  the  sniphnret  of  arsenic. 

Orpiment  is  an  ingrédient  of  certain  depilatories.  Atkinson's  depilatory  is  said  to 
oonsistof  one  part  of  orpiment  and  six  parts  of  qnicklime,  with  some  floar  and  a 
yellow  colonring  matter.  (ilnn.  der  Pharm.,  zzxiii.  348.)  Bnt  this  arsenical  salphnret 
u  chiefiy  nsed  in  fireworks,  and  as  a  pigment. 

ORTZA  8ATIVA.  Rue.  This  is  an  annoal  plant,  originally,  perhaps,  derived 
from  the  Bast  Indies,  bat  now  cultivated  in  ail  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  climate 
and  soil  are  adapted  to  its  growtb.  The  rice  of  commerce  consists  of  the  seeds  of 
the  plant  deprived  of  their  bnsk.  Carolina  rice  was  fonnd  by  Braconnot  to  coniaia 
85H>7  per  cent  of  starcb,  3-60  of  glaien,  0-71  of  gam,  0-29  of  ancrystallizable  sngar, 
0-13  of  fized  oil,  4-80  of  vegeiable  fibre,  SKH)  of  water,  and  0-40  of  saline  substances. 
This  grain  is  bigbly  natritions,  and  of  easy  digestion,  aod  constitntes  the  almost 
exclusive  diet  of  whole  nations.  Being  wholly  free  from  laxative  properUes,  it  is 
•dmiraUy  adapted  to  cases  of  weak  bowels,  in  wbioh  ihere  is  a  strong  lendency  to 
diarrhaa.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  it  be  boiled  till  it  becomes  soft.  A 
décoction  of  rice,  nsaally  ealled  riee-waUr,  is  a  good  nntriiive  drink  in  fevers,  and 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  bowels,  longs,  and  kidneys.  Tbere  appears  to  be  no 
groond  for  the  opinion,  which  bas  been  entertained  by  some,  that  a  diet  of  rice  is  in- 
jorions  10  tbe  eyes.         ' 

OXALIC  ACID.  Aadum  OxaSeum.  This  acid  is  fonnd  both  in  animais  and  re^ 
tables.  Il  is  generated  occasionally  in  conséquence  of  a  diseased  action  in  the  kid- 
neys, and  deposited  in  the  bladder  as  ozalate  of  lime,  forming  a  peculiar  concrétion, 
ealled  from  its  appearance  the  mulberry  calculas.  In  vegeiables,  it  occurs  in  a  free 
Btate  in  the  bristles  of  the  chick-pea  (Cieer  arietmum),  combined  with  potassa  as  a 
inpersalt  in  the  Bumat  aeetota  or  common  aorrel,  and  the  OxaUê  Autùelki  or  wood 
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wrrel,  and  niiited  with  lime  in  seTeral  species  of  lichen,  and  in  the  roots  of  rhabarb, 
TB)eri«n,  aod  teveral  othcr  plants.  It  is  from  the  generic  appellation  OxaUi,  tbat  it 
takes  ils  name. 

Prqtaration.  The  usaal  proeess  for  oblaining  oxalic  acid  consists  in  decomposing 
sogar  bf  nitric  acid.  Foar  parts  of  sagar  are  acied  opon  by  twenty-four  parts  of 
aitrie  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-32,  and  the  mixtare  healed  so  long  as  any  nitric  ozide  is 
disengaged.  A  part  of  Ihe  carbon  of  the  sugar  is  oonverted  into  carbonic  acid,  bjr 
ozygen  derÏTed  from  the  nitric  acid,  which  is  thereby  partially  couTeried  into  nitric 
oxide.  The  nndecomposed  nitric  acid,  reactiog  on  the  remaining  éléments  of  the 
sagar,  générâtes  oxalic  and  saccharic  (oxalbydric)  acids,  the  former  of  which  crys- 
tallizes  as  the  materials  cool,  while  the  latler  remains  in  solatioo.  The  crystals 
being  removed,  a  fresh  crop  may  be  obtained  by  fnrther  eTiqjoration.  The  Ihick 
mother-water  which  now  remains  is  f  mixtare  of  saccharic,  nitric,  and  oxalic  acids; 
and,  by  treatment  with  six  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  sac- 
charic  acid  will  be  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  The  new  crop  of  crystals,  however, 
will  hare  a  yellow  colonr,  and  contain  a  portion  of  nitric  acid,  the  greater  part  of 
which  may^  got  rid  of  by  allowiog  them  to  effloresce  in  a  warm  place.  ' 

Many  saKiances,  besides  sogar,  yield .oxalic  acid  hy  the  action  of  nitric  acid;  as 
for  example  molasses,  po'tato,  s}arch,  gum,  wo«l,  hair, sift,  and'many  vegetable  acids. 
In  every  case  in  which  it  is  thtas  generated,  th^  proportional  excess  pf  oxygen  which 
it  contains,  compared  with  every  othec  organic  compoand,  is  furùshed  by  the  nitric 
acid.  .Organic  sobstancfs  yield  oxalic  acid,  alsç,  wnen  heated  imh  potassa.  Thus 
s|laTings  of  wood,  if  mixed  -ft^itlfa  solution  of  caustic  potass,  and  exposed  lo  a  beat 
considerably  higher  tban  818°,  will  be  partially  decomposed  and  converted  into  oxalic 
acid,  which  then  combines  with  the  ajkali.  This  proeess  constitntes,  perhaps,  the 
cheapest  method  of  obtaining  oxalic  acid. 

Propartie».  Oxalic  acid  is  a  colourless  crystalUzed  solid,  possessing  considérable 
Tolatility,  and  a  strong,  sonr  tasie.  Its  crystals  bave  the  shape  of  siender,  flatteoed, 
foor  or  six-sided  prisms,  with  two-sided  sommits  ;  and,  when  exposed  to  a  very  dry 
atmosphère,  andergo  a  slight  efiSoresceoce.  It  dissolves  in  atront  nine  times  its 
weight  of  cold,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solatioo  of  the  crystals 
takes  place  with  slight  crépitation.  It  dissolves,  also,  bat  not  to  the  same  extrnt,  in 
aleobol.  The  présence  of  nitric  acid  renders  it  more  solable  in  water.  It  combines 
with  salifiable  bases,  and  forma  salts  called  oxalates.  The  most  interesting  of  thèse 
are  the  three  oxalates  of  potassa,  severally  called  oxalate,  binoxalate,  and  qoadroxa* 
late,  and  the  oxalate  of  lime.  The  qnadroxalate,  sold  nnder  the  name  of  binoxalate 
of  potassa  OTtait  of  aorrd,  sometimes  absnrdly  called  the  etimtial- tait  of  lemon»,  is 
employed  for  removing  iron  moalds  from  linen,  and  acts  by  its  excess  of  acid,  which 
forms  a  solable  sait  with  the  sesqaioxide  of  iron  constitating  the  stain.  Oxalic  acid 
is  Dsed  for  removing  ink  stains  and  iron  moalds,  for  cleaning  the  leather  of  boot-tops, 
and  for  discharging  colonrs  in  calico-prinling. 

Tbis  acid  has  a  very  strong  affinity  for  lime,  and  fonns  with  it  an  insolnble  preci- 
pitate  consisling  of  oxalate  of  lime,  wbenever  the  acid  and  earth  are  brooght  into 
contact  Hence,  oxalic  acid  and  its  solable  combinations  are  the  best  tests  we  pos- 
sess  for  lime;  and,  conversely,  a  solable  sait  of  lime  for  oxalic  acid.  When  lime  is 
searched  for,  the  oxalate  nsnally  employed  is  the  oxalate  of  ammonia,  as  being  the 
most  convenient.  So  strong  is  the  matual  attraction  between  this  acid  and  lime,  that 
the  former  takes  the  latter,  even  from  sniphnric  acid.  Hence,  the  addition  of  a  soin- 
blé  oxalate  distnrbs  the  transparency  of  a  solution  of  sniphate  of  lime. 

Oxalic  acid  is  distingaished  from  ail  other  acids  by  the  form  of  its  crystals,  and 
by  ils  solution  yielding  a  precipiiate  with  lime-water,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
aeid. 

Compomiion.  Oxalic  acid  consists  of  two  eqs.  of  carbon  18,  and  three  of  oxygen 
S4<— 86.  When  crystallized,  three  eqs.  of  water  87  mast  be  added,  making  the  eq.  of 
Ihe  crystals  68.  Two  eqs.  of  tbis  water  may  be  driven  off  by  a  regulated  beat,  by 
which  the  acid  is  made  to  effloresce,  bat  the  third  cannot  be  expelled  without  destroy- 
ing  the  acid  ilself.  Accordingly,  as  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid,  we  bave  no  knowledge 
of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  in  an  uncombined  state. 

From  the  constitution  of  oxalic  acid,  as  above  given,  it  is  plain  that  this  aeid  cot- 
respends  in  composition  to  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide  taken  together,  and  is, 
Iherefore,  intermMiate,  in  the  qaantity  of  oxygen  which  it  contains,  between  that  acid 
and  oxide.  Notwithstanding  it  contains  lésa  ozygen  than  carbonic  acid,  it  is  incom- 
parably  stronger  as  an  acid,  which  cireamalaitce  may  be  acconnied  for  bysoppo** 
ing  aome  pecoJiarity  in  the  mode  in  which  its  constitnenta  are  oombined.  Th«  coa- 
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potition  of  the  Mid  not  onlf  eorretponds  with  Ihe  mite4  eoMtitaeiMs  oT  etrtoaic  loiA 
and  ozide,  bat  there  ia  reasoD  lo  believe  (bat  tbese  two  eoapoDada  are  aetoaUyUs 
prozimale  constiloenls  ;  for.irtreaied  with  strong  salpboric  acid,  the  wh<^  of  tbe  waHr 
will  be  abstracted,  and  the  éléments  of  the  dry  ozalic  aeid  are  inslantly  Kaolrcd  iaio 
equal  volâmes  of  carbooic  acid  and  carbonic  ozide. 

Oxalic  acid  combines  wilh  salifiable  bases  in  two  principal  ways.  Sometimet  it 
drops  its  essenlial  équivalent  of  water,  which  at  otber  times  it  retains.  Thos  the  on- 
late  of  lead  is  a  compound  of  the  dry  acid  and  the  protozide  <rf°iead;  wbile  the  ozalate 
of  lime  reiains  one  équivalent  of  water. 

MedietU  and  Toxieologieal  Proptrtia.  According  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  ozalic  acid 
in  tmo// doses,  largely  dilated  wilh  water  and  sweetened  to  the  laste,  foras  an  agree- 
able,  oooling  beverage,  which  may  be  osed  in  fébrile  diseases  as  a  snbsiitnte  for 
lemonade.  M.  Nardo  recommends  it  as  an  annpblogistic  and  aoodyae  in  inflaan»» 
lion  of  the  maçons  membranes,  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  and  a  half  disaolvcdia 
eight  ^pidounces  of  liqaid.  Nclwithstanding  the  safety  of  its  empk>yiDCBl  in  médi- 
cinal doses,  it  is  a  viraient  poison,  prodocing  deatb  with  great  rapKiily  and  eeftainty- 
;  Instances  'are  on  record  qf  ita  proving  fatal  in  ten  minutes,  and  few  sni^fare  the  eftcts 
°o^  a  poiï^fràns  dos^eyol^Aa  hoor.  As^this  acid  is  generally  kept^  ihe  shops, 
and  not  a  few^nstances  arl^  reçoit^  of  ils  faut  e^cts,  wbç^  tiliéa  by  deaiga,  or 
by  mistakc  for-Epsom  sali,  we  shall  ftel  ourselves  jaslifiable  uKbeing  sonawhal  fall 
on  ils  tozicologiQ^relationa,^    v         •  ' 

Ozalic  acid  yaWrst  ;iQtiped ai^^oisou^y  Mr.  Rosstoii,ip  I8l4|^iBce  whic^  tine 
il  bas  bèenprîncipuly  in/esti^Sledih  Ihis  ration  1lyl)r.A?T.Tho  --^      ■- 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Bsan,  of  IÂ>ndda, 

Dr.  Percy  of  Lausanne,  Dr.  Coindet  of  QeneVà)^  and  Dr.  Christison  of  Edinbor^t 
Since  ils  properties  of  cenainty  and  rapidity  as  a  poison  bave  been  mora  generally 
knowo,  its  employment  for  committing  suicide  bas  become  more  fréquent 

From  the  gênerai  resemblance  which  the  crystalliced  ozalic  acid  hears  to  Epson 
sait,  many  fatal  mislakes  hâve  occnrred,  since  the  acid  bas  become  so  eztensively  as 
articie  of  commerce,  in  conséquence  of  its  being  sold  for  that  saline  purgaliTe.  No- 
Ihing,  bowever,  can  be  casier  than  to  distinguisb  them;  for  upon  tasting  a  minait 
portion  of  the  acid,  which  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  it  will  be  found  slrongly 
sour,  whereas  the  sali  in  question  is  bitter.  Ùnfortanately,  bowever,  in  the  insunem 
of  thèse  fatal  mislakes,  no  suspicions  being  awakened,  Ihe  solution  it  swallowed  with 
Ihe  greatest  rapidity,  and  the  mischief  is  done  before  the  victim  is  aware  of  hif 
danger. 

Ozalic  acid  acts  on  the  eoonomy  io  two  principal  ways,  according  as  ils  soludoo  i* 
concentraled  ordilute.  AVben  concentrated,  it  causes  ezqnisiie  pain.followe4  I»  vio> 
lent  cSbrts  lo  vomit;  tben  sudden  dulness,  languor,  and  great  detùUly,  and  tBally 
dMtb  wiihont  a  stmggle.  Wben  dilnte,  it  acts  in"h  totally  différent  maaner.  Dis- 
•olved  io  twenty  limes  its  weight  of  water,  it  possesses  no  corrosive,  and  hardly  aay 
irritating  power,  and  yet  it  opérâtes  as  a  deadly  poison,  causing  deatb  by  aciing  oa 
Ihe  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  beart 

The  morbid  appearances  cansed  by  ozalic  acid  are  varions.  lu  a  disseotion  re- 
ported  by  Dr.  Chnstison,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  throat  and  gullel  had  an  appearaace 
as  if  scalded,  and  that  of  the  gullet  could  be  easily  scraped  off.  The  inner  paît  of  the 
•lomach  was  pultaceons,  in  many  points  black,  in  otbers  red,  and  that  of  the  intes- 
tines, similarly  but  less  violently  affected.  In  another  case  recorded  by  the  same 
anlbor,  tbe  whole  viUous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  eiiher  softened  or  removed,  as  weti 
as  the  inner  membrane  of  the  œsophagas;  so  that  the  muscalar  coat  waa  exposed. 
and  Ihis  coat  ezbibited  a  dark  gangrenous  appearance,  being  mnch  thiekened,  and 
highly  injeeted.  Tbe  stomach  usaally  contains  a  dark  fluid,  reserabling  cofièe- 
grounds,  eonsisting  chiefly  of  altered  blood.  In  a  few  cases  after  deatb  by  Ihis  acid, 
no  morbid  appearances  bave  been  discovered. 

In  the  treatment  of  poison  ing  by  ozalic  acid,  die  remédiai  measnres  most  be  en- 
ployed  with  great  promptitude.  If  the  antidotes  are  not  at  hand  and  vomiiing  is  not 
iree,  cmetics  will  be  proper.  The  stomach  pump  wonld  be  useful,  but  no  delay  in 
the  application  of  otner  remédies  is  admissible,  in  tbe  expectation  of  its  use.  Dr. 
Christison  objects  to  the  use  of  warm  water  lo  promote  voraiting,  from  a  iear  that  it 
wonld  increase  the  danger  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  poison  ;  bot  it  may  be 
a  question  wbetber  this  cvil,  considering  the  incidental  benefit  of  the  water  ia  pro- 
BOtiag  vomiiing,  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  corrosion  of  the  stomach,  which  copiov 
dilniion  bas  a  lendeney  to  prévenu  The  proper  antidote  is  chalk  or  nagnesia,  mixed 
with  water;  and  as  soon  as  eitber  can  be  proenred,  it  mnst  be  administeved  in  large 
■■d  firequemly  cepeaMd  doses.    Ohalk  was  first  propoaed  for  Ibis  pnipoae  hjr  Dr.  A. 
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T.  ThomsoB,  of  LondoD.  Tliese  sabstaoees  act  \>y  neatralizing  the  poison,  forming 
'with  it  an  insoluble  oxalate  either  of  lime  or  of  magnesia/both  of  which  are  inert. 
The  solnble  salts  of  ozalic  acid,  as  the  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  ozalates  of  po> 
tassa,  are  likewise  poisonoas,  and  the  antidotes  for  them  are  the  saine  as  for  the  acid. 

The  best  tests  for  the  détection  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in 
the  Tomited  matter,  in  cases  of  sospected  poisoning  by  this  acid,  are  chloride  of  cal- 
cinm,  sniphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  The  lîrst  canses  a  white  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  known  b;  ils  being  solable  in  nitric  acid  ;  the  second,  a  blaish- 
wbite  pivcipitate  of  oxalate  of  copper  ;  and  the  third,  a  dense  white  precipitate  of 
oxalate  of  silver,  which,  when  dried  and  heated,  becomes  bro  wn  and  détonâtes  faiotly. 
When  the  antidotes  bave  been  freely  nsed  dnring  life,  the  poison  will  be  in  the  state 
of  oxalate  either  of  lime  or  magnesia.  Hère  the  oxalate  foDnd.is  lo  be  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  whereby  an  oxalate  of  potassa  will  be  generated  ; 
and  this  mnst  tben  be  examined  by  the  re-agents  above  indicated. 

OX-OALL.  Fd  Bovinum.  The  bile  of  the  ox  is  a  viscid  flaid,  of  a  green  or  greenish- 
yellow  colonr,  a  pecaliar  nanseons  odour,  and  a  bitter  taste.  The  latest  analysis  of 
bile  is  by  Berzelins.  -  According  to  this  chemist,  it  cnntains,  1.  biUn,  2.  ehokpj/rrkm, 
Xo  which  the  bile  owes  its  colonr,  3.  mncns,  4.  extractive  matters,  5.  a  pecnliar  fatty 
matter,  originally  fonnd  in  biliary  calenli,  called  ehokfterin,  6.  oleate,  margarate,  and 
stéarate  of  soda,  with  a  Utile  fatty  matter  not  saponiiied,  7.  chloride  of  sodium,  sni- 
phate, phosphate,  and  laetate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Of  thèse  substances 
the  most  abuodant  ànâ  essential  is  bilin.  This  when  pure  is  uncrystallizable,  colonr- 
less,  transincent,  inodorons,  of  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  with  an  afler-taste  of  s  weetness. 
inflammable,  sohible  in  ail  proportions  in  water,  and  anhydrous  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  neither  alkaline  nor  acid,  and  composed  partly  of  nitrogen.  One  of  its  most 
striking  properties  is  the  great  facility  with  which  it  undergoes  décomposition  ;  and 
bence  the  numerous  principles  which  différent  chemists  hare  found  in  bile,  many 
of  which  are  notbing  more  than  métamorphoses  of  bilin.  Under  the  action  of.acids, 
it  is  changed  into  two  résinons  acids  called  respectively/è^tnie  acid  and  ehoUmc  add, 
into  taurin,  and  ammonia.  The  union  of  thèse  two  acids  with  a  portion  of  bilin, 
eonstiintes  the  choletc  acids  of  M.  Demarçay.  The  colonring  principle  or  Mofe- 
pyrrhin  is  aiso  readily  changed,  and  gives  rise  to  Tarions  newproducts,among  which 
are  biUverdin,  a  green  colonring  matter  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
UHfiMn,  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  which  is  a  double  sait  of  hme  and  soda  with  a 
pecnliar  azotized  acid.  {JmoTi.de  Pharm^  3e Sér^  iti.  m, from  the  Joum.fitr prakli»ehe 
Chemie.) 

Bile  was  formerly  highiy  valoed  as  a  remedy  in  ntimemns  complaints,  and  was 
considered  pecnliarly  applicable  to  cases  attended  with  déficient  biliary  sécrétion.  It 
is  snpposed  to  be  tonic  and  laxative.  It  is  prepared  for  nse  by  evaporating  it  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract.  The  dose  is  from  fîve  to  ten  grains.  Refined  ax-gall,  much 
nsed  by  limners  and  painters,  is  prepared,  according  to  Oray,  in  the  following  man- 
ner.  Take  of  "  fresh  ox-gall  one  pint  ;  boil,  skim,  add  one  ounce  of  alum,  and  keep 
it  on  the  fire  for  some  time  ;  to  another  pint,  add  one  oonce  of  common  sait  in  thç 
same  manner;  keep  them  bottled  np  for  three  monihs,  then  decant  offthe  clear;  mix 
them  in  an  equal  proportion  ;  a  thicW  yellow  coagninm  is  immediately  formed,  leaving 
the  refined  gall  clear  and  coloorless." 

OXIDE  OF  SILVER.  Argtnti  Oxidum.  This  oxide  bas  been  proposed  as  a  sab- 
stitnte  for  nitrate  of  silver,  as  having  the  therapentic  action  of  the  latter,  withont  its 
escbarotic  effect,  and  its  objectionable  power  of  discolouring  the  skin.  It  is  nsnally 
prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  canstic  potassa  in  excess  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  precipitate  tbrown  down  is  to  be  carefnlly  washed  and  dried,  and  kept  from  the 
air  and  light.  When  thns  obtained  it  is  an  olive-brown  powder.  It  may  also  be 
oblained  by  the  process  of  Oregory,  namely,  by  boiling  the  moist,  recently  prepared 
chloiide  of  silver  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  potassa  (sp.gr.  1*35  to  1-30.} 
When  thns  prepared  it  is  a  very  dense  pure-black  powder.  Oxide  of  silver  consista 
of  one  eq.  of  silver  and  one  of  oxygen. 

MaMeal  Propertia.  Oxide  of  silver  was  first  employed  in  medicine  by  Van  Mons 
and  Sementini.  More  recently  it  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Lane,  who 
considers  it  to  act  as  a  sédative.  Mr.  Lane  has  nsed  it  with  more  or  less  success  in 
nansea,  cardialgia,  pyrosis,  varions  painfui  affections  of  the  stomach  indeprndent  of 
«Tganie  lésion,  dysentery,  diarrhœa,  nigbt  sweats  withont  other  obvious  affection, 
dysmeDorrbœa,menorrfaagia,  lencorrhœa,  chronic  enlargements  of  the  uteros,  attended 
with  flooding,  dcc.  It  appeared  tbat  the  oxide  ezerted  a  peculiar  control  over  utérine 
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flaxes.  Some  of  (he  oases  treated  reqaired  the  we  of  toniea  ader  aie  silntwy  itfli- 
ence  of  the  oxide  had  been  eserted.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  bas  also  obuined  faTottr- 
ablc  effects  from  the  use  of  the  oxide  or  silver,  and  coofirma  to  a  certain  eztcntihe 
reaults  of  Mr.  Lane,  especially  a.s  lo  its  valnable  powers  in  menorrbagia.  Thos  far 
no  case  of  cataDCoos  discoloration  bas  occurred,  tbougb  Mr.  l«ne  bas  given  tfae  oxide 
repeatedly  for  two  months,  and  Dr.  Bird  in  more  tban  a  bundred  cases,  in  one  for 
four  months.  Mr.  Lane  has  observed  one  case  in  wbich  repealed  salivation  occamd, 
and  Dr.  Bird,  sereral  in  wbich  tbe  gnms  were  affecled.  In  stomach  disease,  cbarae» 
terized  by  a  glairy  discharge,  instead  of  a  watenr  one,  this  physician  derived  noi  tbe 
slightest  benefit  from  ihe  oxide,  thoagh  he  ased  it  ia  thirty  cases.  In  epilepsy  it  is 
supposed  thaï  the  oxide  will  accomplish  ail  that  can  be  expecied  from  the  nitrate, 
with  legs  risk  to  tbe  stomach,  and  withoat  incurring  the  danger  of  blackening  die 
akin.  Tbe  dose  of  oxide  of  silver  is  balf  a  grain,  twiee  or  thrice  a  day,  given  in  pill. 
In  no  case  did  Mr.  Lane  oarry  tbe  dose  beyond  six  grains  in  the  twenty-foor  hoora. 
It  bas  been  ased  in  the  form  of  ointment,  composed  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  to  the 
drachm  of  lard,  as  an  application  to  Tenereal  sores,  and  to  the  urethral  membrane  in 
gOnorrhœa,  smeared  on  a  boogie. 

P^ONIA  OFFICINALIS.  Peony.  This  well  known  plant  is  a  natire  of  Soathem 
Europe,  bat  is  everywhere  cnltivated  in  gardens  for  tbe  beanty  of  its  flowers.  The 
root,  flowers,  and  seeds  were  formerly  officinal.  Tbe  root  consista  of  a  caudex  aboal 
as  thick  as  the  thnmb,  wbich  descends  several  inches  inio  tbe  ground,  and  sends  oC 
in  ail  directions  spindie-sbaped  tubers,  wbich  gradnally  taper  into  thread-like  fibres, by 
which  they  hang  together.  It  bas  a  strong,  peculiar,  disagreeable  odonr,  and  a  naa- 
seuas  taste,  which  is  at  first  sweetish,  and  afterwards  bitter  and  somewbat  acrid. 
The  odonr  disappears  or  is  mncb  diminished  by  drying.  Peony-root  was  in  very 
great  réputé  among  the  ancieots,  who  osed  it  both  as  a  charm  and  as  a  medicine  in 
numerous  corn  plaints,  particnlarly  epilepsy.  In  modem  times  it  has  also  been  giren 
in  epilepsy  and  varions  nenroos  affections,  bat  is  at  présent  seldom  osed.  The  dose 
of  the  fresh  root  is  from  two  drachms  to  an  ounce,  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to 
half  a  pint,  which  shoald  be  taken  dailj.  It  is  said  to  be  less  active  wben  dried. 
Tbe  expressed  jaice  of  the  récent  root  is  recommended  in  the  dose  of  an  ounce.  Il 
is  milky,  of  a  strong  odour,  and  very  disagreeable  taste.  The  fineen  are  usnally  of  a 
deep-red  coloar,  thoagh  in  some  varieties  of  a  light-red,  and  even  whitisb.  They  bave, 
wben  frtfih,  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  the  root,  but  feebler,  and  an  astringent,  sweel- 
isb,  herbaceous  taste.  When  dry,  they  are  inodorous.  As  a  medicine  they  bave  little 
power,  and  are  scarcely  ased.  The  tetdt  are  roandish  oval,  abont  as  large  as  a  pea, 
extemally  sœootb,  sbining,and  nearly  black,  intenially  whitish,  inodorous  when  dry, 
and  of  a  mild,  oleaginoas  taste.  By  some  aatbors  they  are  said  to  be  emetic  and 
purgative,  and  by  others  are  considered  antispasmodic  They  may  be  given  in  the 
same  dose  with  the  root,  but  are  not  used  in  regalar  practice. 

PALM  OIL.  This  highly  valnable  fixed  oil  ia  the  prodoct  of  the  Ekà»  Gumùmù, 
a  palm  growing  on  tfae  Western  coast  of  Afriea,  and  cnltivated  in  the  West  Indies 
aaid  Sontb  America.  It  is  among  the  bandsomest  irees  of  ils  gracefol  family  which 
floarish  in  ihe  tropical  régions  of  Afriea.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
trait.  It  is  brought  lo  this  coantry  chiefly  from  Libéria,  and  other  plaees  on  tbe 
African  coast,  thoagh  prepared  also  in  the  West  Indies,  Cayenne,  and  Brazil.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  varions  species  of  palms  contribute  to  the  supply  of  this  article 
of  commerce. 

Palm  oil  bas  tbe  consistence  of  butter,  a  ricb  orange-yellow  colour,  a  sveetish 
taste,  and  an  agreeable  odour,  corapared  by  some  to  that  of  violets,  by  others  to  tbatof 
the  Florentine  orris.  By  âge  and  eiposure  it  becomes  rancid  and  of  a  whitish  colonr. 
It  melts  with  the  beat  of  the  hand,  and  when  perl'ectly  fiuid  passes  readily  throu^ 
Motiing  papcr.  Highly  rectified  alcohol  dissolves  it  at  common  températures,  and 
in  ether  it  is  solable  in  ail  proportions.  Accordinç  to  M.  Henry,  it  consista  of  31 
parts  of  stearin  and  69  of  olein.  Bat  from  the  expenments  of  Frémy  and  Stenboose, 
Il  appears  that  tbe  stearin  has  peculiar  properties  entitling  it  to  be  considered  as  « 
distinct  principle,and  it  has  accordingly  received  the  naroe  otpalmiiin.  This  is  ood- 
verted  into  paimUie  aeid  by  saponification.  (_Kani?t  Chtmùtry.)  It  appears  also  ibat  a 
considérable  proportion  of  this  acid,  together  with  some  glycerin,  exists  nncoabined 
in  the  oil,  as  ascertained  by  MM.  Pelouze  and  Boadet;  so  that  the  changes  which 
a.re  eflècted  in  oils,  throagh  the  agency  of  alkalies,  in  the  process  of  saponification, 
takes  place,  to  a  certain  eztent,  spontaneoasly  in  palm  oil.  (ffatan.  dt  Pbarm^  zxiv. 
389.)  Hence  it  is  more  easily  saponified  than  any  other  fixed  oit.  Itia  said  to  be 
freqaently  imitaled  by  a  miztwe  or  lard  and  8aet,eok>ared  with  tannerie,  aodseented 
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ifMi  FlMwirtine  orris^  Il  i«  diaok  etvptoyed  in  Ibe  manvfeMareof  •  toilet8o«p,«biclt 
relaÏDS  ils  pleasant  odoar.  Palm  oil  is  emollient,  and  bas  somethnes  bera  eniploy«4 
ia  friction  or  eabroeation,  tboc^b  not  luperior  for  tbis  porpose  to  many  otber  oit»- 
giooQS  snbslanees. 

PARIETARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Wall  PeWtorv.  AperennialEoropean  berbigrow- 
ing;  on  old  walls  and  heaps  of  mbbish.  It  is  inodoroos,  bas  an  berbaeeoas,  somewhat 
roDgh  and  saline  taste,  and  contains  nilre  derived  from  the  walls  wbere  it  flourisbes. 
It  is  diaretic  and  réfrigérant,  and  is  said  aiso,  bot  without  good  reaxon,  \o  be  demul- 
cent  and  emollient.  Tbe  ancients  employed  it  in  Tarions  complaints,  and  it  is  stiM 
constderabljr  n.ied  on  ihe  continent  of  Europe,  espeoially  in  domestic  praetiee.  It  is 
given  in  complaints  of  the  urinary  passages,  dropsy,  and  fébrile  afieeiions,  osaallyia 
U)e  form  of  décoction.  The  ezpressed  jaice  is  also  used,  and  tbe  fresb  plant  is  ap- 
plied  in  the  shape  of  a  cataplasm  to  painfal  Inmours. 

PATENT  TELLOW.  Minerai  YeUoie.  .\  pigment,  consisting  of  chtoride  (^ombined 
with  protozide  of  lead.  It  is  prepared  by  mizing  common  sait  and  litharge  witb  a 
safficient  quantity  of  water,  allowing  tbe  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time,  then  wasb- 
ing  ont  tbe  liberated  soda,  and  ezposing  tbe  wbite  residue  to  beau 

PAULLINIA.  Guarana,  Tbis  is  a  new  medicine  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Brazil,  which  bas  attracted  some  attention  from  the  assened  fact,  (bat  it  contains  a 
principle  idenlical  wilb  caffein.  The  name  of  paulUnia  ha-s  been  bestowed  upon  it 
from  the  generic  title  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Thaï  of  guarana,  by 
Which  it  was  previoasiy  bnown,  was  derived  from  a  tribe  of  aborigines,  called  Gua- 
ranis, who  are  said  to  use  it  eztensively  as  a  corrigent  of  their  vegetabje  dieu  It  is 
prepared  from  the  aeeds  of  tbe  PaulUnia  torbiUt  of  Martius,  a  climbing  shnib,  belong- 
ingto  the  class  and  order  Ociandria  Trigyniaofthe  Linncean  System,  and  the  nalural 
family  ofthe  Sapindacese.  The  seeds,  which  are  contained  in  a  three-celled,  ihree- 
valved,  coriaceous  capsule,  are  lenticnlar  and  almost  homy,  and  invested  wiih  a 
flesb-colonred  arillus  which  is  easily  separable  when  dry.  They  are  prepared  by 
powdering  them  in  a  mortar.or  upon  a  chocolaté  stone  preriously  heated,  mixing  the 
powder  with  a  liitle  water,  exposing  it  for  some  time  to  tbe  dèw,  then  kneading  it 
into  a  paste,  mizing  with  tbis  some  of  tbe  seeds  eiiher  wbole  or  merely  bruised,  and 
finally  forming  tbe  mixture  into  cylindrical  or  globniar  masses,  which  are  dried  and 
bardened  in  the  snn  or  by  tbe  smoke  of  a  fire.  Thèse  masses  are  of  a  reddisb- 
brown  colour,  rugose  on  tbe  snrfbce,  very  hard,  and  of  a  marbled  appearaoce  when 
broken.  Panllinia  is  of  a  somewhat  astringent  and  bitterish  lasie,  and  in  this  a.s 
well  as  in  its  odour,  bears  snme  resemblance  to  chocolaté,  though  not  oleaginous.  It 
swells  np  and  softens  in  water,  which  partially  dissolves  it.  Martins  found  in  il  a 
crystatlizable  principle  which  he  named  guaranin,  and  which  seems  to  bave  been 
proved  by  the  researcbes  of  MM.  Berihemot  and  Dechastelas  to  be  identical  witb 
taffùn.  The  discovery  of  caffein  in  three  plants  belonging  to  distinct  natural  fami- 
lles, namely.  the  cofièe  and  tea  plants,  and  tbe  Panllinia,  is  a  bighiy  inieresting  resnli 
of  récent  ch'emical  investigations.  It  is  said  to  be  more  ahnndant  in  ihe  panllinia 
tban  in  either  of  the  other  vegeiables.  According  to  Berthemot  and  Dechastelas,  it 
ezists  in  tbe  seeds,  nnited  with  tannic  acid,  witb  \lliich  it  appears  to  form  two  corn- 
ponnds,  one  crystallizable  and  solable  in  water,  tfie  other  of  a  resinoid  appearance 
and  insoluble.  Besides  thèse  ingrédients,  the  seeds  contain  also  free  tannic  acid, 
gnm,  albumen,  starch,  and  agreenish  fized  oil.  {Joum.  de  Pharm^  zzvi.  SU.) 

The  eSects.  of  paullinia  apon  the  System  are  said  to  be  ibose  of  a  tonic  ;  bat  they  do 
not  appear  tu  bave  been  very  accorately  invesligated.  Il  is  highiy  probable,  both 
ttom  IIS  composition  and  tbe  use  made  of  it  by  tbe  natives  of  Brazil,  thaï  it  bas  an 
influence  over  the  nervoas  System  similar  to  tbat  of  tea  and  coflTee.  Il  is  habitually 
employed  by  the  Indians,  eiiber  mixed  with  articles  of  diet,  as  with  cassa  va  or  choco- 
laté, or  in  the  form  of  drink  prepared  by  scraping  il  and  suspending  the  powder  in 
sweetened  water.  It  is  considered  by  them  nseful  in  the  prévention  and  cure  of 
bowel  complaints.  Dr.  Gavrelle,  who  was  furmerly  physician  lo  Don  Pedro,  in 
Brazil,  and  tbere  became  acqnainted  wiih  tbe  vinues  of  tbis  medicine,  called  the 
attention  of  tbe  profession  to  it  a  few  years  since  in  France.  He  had  found  it  ad- 
TWitageons  in  tbe  diarrboea  of  phthisis,  sick-headache,  paralysis,  tedious  coovale»- 
eenee,  and  generally  as  a  tonic  II  may  be  given  in  snbsiance,  in  tbe  quaniiiy  of 
ooe  or  two  draohms,  scraped  into  powder  and  mixed  witb  sweetened  water  ;  bui  tbe 
noat  convenint  form  of  administration  is  that  of  spirituous  eztract.  According  lo 
M.  Dechastelas,  «Icohol  is  ihe  only  agent  whieb  conplelely  eztracts  ils  virtues;  eUier 
ud  water  «Ssctiog  this  object  bat  partially.    Of  tbe  exicaet  eigbt  or  ten  graias  may 
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ke  given  dnring  tke  day  in  ike  fora  of  pilla.    Paallinia  may  alio  be  takea  mloMg 
wiib  chocolaté  as  a  driok. 

PHBLLANDRIUM  AQUATICUM.  Linn.  Œ^ianMe  PfteOnulriBm.  Lamarck.  Fme- 
leoeed  Wattr-hemixk.  A  biennial  or  percnnial,  ambelliferoDS,  Earopeaa  water-plant, 
the  fresh  leaves  of  wbicb  are  said  to  be  iDJarioas  to  cattie,  prodacing  a  kind  of  pa- 
ralysie wheo  eateo.  By  drying,  they  lose  their  deleterioas  properties.  The  aeeéi 
bave  been  nsed  in  Europe  to  a  considérable  eztent,  in  the  treatmcotof  disease.  Tbey 
are  from  a  Une  to  a  line  and  a  half  in  lengih,  orateH>blong,  narrow  above,  somewhat 
comprcssed.  marked  with  (en  délicate  ribs,  and  crowned  wiih  the  remains  of  tbe 
calyi,  and  wiih  tbe  erect  or  revened  styles.  Their  coloar  is  yeliowish-brovo.  their 
odoar  peculiar,  strong,  and  disagreeaUe  :  their  laste  acrid  and  aromatic  Among 
their  constitaents  is  a  volatile  oil,  npon  which  their  aromatie  flavonr  dépends.  By 
différent  writers  Ihey  are  described  as  aperient,  diuretic,  emmenagogne,  expectorant, 
and  sédative.  Tbey  probably  unité  mild  narcotic  properties  with  tbe  stimulant  powera 
which  are  common  to  most  of  the  aromatics.  and  may  be  directed  according  to  cir- 
cnmstances,  to  difi°erent  secretory  organs.  In  over.doses  tbey  produce  vertigo,  in- 
toxication, and  other  narcotic  effects.  The  complaint  in  which  they  appear  to  hâve 
been  nsed  most  successfuUy  is  consumption,  probably  of  the  catarrhal  character. 
"Hiey  bave  been  given  aiso  in  astbma,  dyspepsia,  intermittent  fever,  obstioate  aleers, 
&c.  The  dose  of  the  seeds,  to  commence  with,  is  fi  ve  or  six  grains,  so  repeated  as  to 
amount  to  a  drachm  in  twenty-four  hours.    They  shoold  be  given  in  powder. 

PHLORIDZIN.  This  is  a  bitter  principle,  discovered  by  Dr.  Konink,  of  Germany, 
in  tbe  bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  trees.  It  is  most  abondant  in  tbe 
bark  of  the  root,  and  derived  its  name  from  this  circnmstance.  (From  two  Greek 
words,  f x«c  tark,  and  /i{a  a  root.)  It  is  ligbt,  white,  crystallizable  in  silky  needles,  of 
a  bider  taste,  soluble  in  about  1000  parts  of  cold  and  in  ail  proportions  in  boiling 
water,  vcry  soluble  in  alcohol,  scarcely  soluble  în  etber  cold  or  bot, dissolved  withont 
change  by  solutions  of  tbe  alkalies,  especially  by  ammonia,  deprived  of  its  water  of 
crysialllzatiun  at  212°,  and  fusible  at  a  somewhat  higher  température.  It  is  withont 
acid  or  alkaline  reaction,  and  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  To  obtain 
it,  the  fresh  bark  of  the  root  of  the  apple  tree  should  be  selected,  as  the  dried  bark 
is  said  to  contain  it  in  much  smaller  proportion.  The  bark  is  to  be  boiled  for  an 
hour  or  two  successively  in  two  separate  portions  of  water,  each  sufficient  to  cover  it, 
and  tbe  décoctions  set  aside.  At  the  end  of  thirty  hours  they  will  hâve  deposited  a 
considérable  qnanlity  of  coloured  phloridzin,  which  may  be  pnriSed  by  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes  with  distilled  water  and  animal  cfaarcoal,  filiering,repeatiog  this  process 
t\vo  or  three  times,  and  then  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  slowly.  The  phloridzin  is 
deposited  in  the  crysialline  state.  An  additional  qnantity  may  be  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating  the  décoction  to  one-fifib  of  its  bulk,  allowing  it  tu  cool,  and  purifying  the  sub- 
stance deposited  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

Phloridzin  is  said  to  possess  the  anti-intermittent  property  in  a  higb  degree,  and  to 
bave  proved  succe.ssful  where  quinia  had  failed.  It  was  employed  by  Dr.  Konink  in 
tbe  dose  of  len  or  fifleen  grains,  and  in  this  quantity  effected  cures  in  several  cases  of 
intermittent  fever. 

PHYSALI8  ALKEKENOI.  Common  V/mttr  Cherry.  A  perennial  herbaceoas 
ploht,  growing  wild  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  coltivated  in  onr  gardens.  The 
fruit  is  a  round  red  berry,  about  as  large  as  a  cherry,  eoclosed  in  tbe  calyx,  and  coïk- 
taining  numerous  flal  kidney-shaped  seeds.  The  bénies  are  veryjuicy,  and  bave  an 
aeidnloos,  bitterish  taste.  The  calyx  is  very  bitter.  By  drying  they  sbrink,  and 
bacome  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  They  are  said  to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  and 
bave  been  recommended  in  suppression  of  urine,  gravel,  and  other  complaints  of  the 
nrinary  pauages.  From  six  to  twelve  berries,  or  an  ounce  of  the  expressed  juice, 
may  be  taken  for  a  dose;  and  much  larger  quantities  are  not  injurions.  They  are 
consumed  to  a  considérable  extent  in  some  pans  of  Europe  as  food.  The  berries  of 
the  PhytaSê  vÏMOnt,  of  this  country,  are  said  by  Clayton  to  be  remarkably  diuretic 

PICHURIM  BEAN8.  The  seeds  of  an  nncertain  tree,  growing  in  Brazil,  Guiana, 
Venezuela,  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  tree  bas  been  snpposed  to  be  the 
Oeotea  Pidtttrim  of  Kuoth  {Lmarua  Piehurim,  Richard,  AyiUndrm  Lmùtl,  Nées) ;  bol 
Ibis  is  positively  denied  by  F.  Nées  von  Esenbeck;  and  the  brother  of  tbat  botanist 
refers  the  seeds  to  the  NeeUmdra  Pudiury.  Tbe  beans  are  the  kernels  of  the  fruit 
separated  into  halves.  They  are  ovale-oblong  or  elliptical,  flat  on  onenide,  couvez 
on  tbe  oiher,  of  a  grayisb-brown  colour  externally,  chocolaté  colonred  within,  of  aa 
aromatic  odonr  between  that  of  nntmegs  and  sasaafiras,  and  of  a  spicy  pnngeni  tasie. 
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Th«i«  are  t««  kiids,  one  abont  an  inch  and  a  halflong  by  half  an  ioehin  breaddi,  tbc 
other  liule  more  than  balfas  large,  roander,  and  of  a  dark-brown  coloor.  Tbeir  vir- 
taes  dépend  on  a  Tolatile  oil.  In  médical  properties  they  resemble  tbe  common  aro- 
xaatics,  and  may  be  employed  for  tbe  same  parposes.    They  are  rare  in  tbis  coantiy. 

PIMPINBLLA  8AXIFRAGA.  Smali  Bunut  Saxifrage.  Saxifraga.  A  perennial 
nmbelliferous  Earopean  plant,  growing  on  suney  bills,  and  in  dry  meadows  and  pas- 
tores.  Tbe  root  is  officinal  in  sorae  parts  or  Europe.  It  bas  a  strong,  aromatic,  yel 
«opleasant  odonr,  and  a  sweetish,  pungeni,  biiing,  aromatic,  bitlerisb  taste.  Its  active 
«OBstitaents  are  volatile  oil,  and  an  acrid  resin.  It  is  considered  diapboretic,dturelic, 
aad  stomacbic;  and  bas  beeo  nsed  in  cbronio  calarrh,  astbma,  dropsy,  amenorrbosa, 
Ae.  Tlie  dose  in  substance  is  about  balf  a  drachm,  and  in  infusion  two  dracbnu. 
The  root  is  nsed  also  as  a  masticatory  in  toothacbe,  as  a  gargle  in  palsy  of  tbe  toogne 
aod  io  collections  of  visicid  mucus  in  tbe  tbroat,  and  externally  lo  remore  freckles. 

PINCKNEYA  PUBEN8.  Michaux.  A  large  shrob  or  small  tree,  groiring  i» 
SoDtb  Carolina,  Qeorgia,  and  Florida,  in  lo»  and  moist  places  along  tbe  sea  coast. 
It  is  closely  allied,  in  bolanical  cbaracters,  to  tbe  Ciochonae,  witb  which  it  was  formerly 
ranlted  by  some  botanists.  The  bark  is  bitter,  and  bas  been  used  with  advantage  in 
intermittent  fever.  Dr.  Law,  of  Georgia,  cnred  six  ont  of  seven  cases  in  which  be 
adminisiered  it.  Tbe  dose  and  mode  of  préparation  are  tbe  same  with  those  of  ein» 
«hona.  Tbe  chemical  composition  and  médical  properties  of  tbis  bark  descnre  a 
foUer  investigation  tban  they  bave  yet  received. 

PLANTAGO  MAJOR.  Pkmttdn.  A  well  known  perennial  berb,  growing  in  fielda, 
1^  the  roadsides,and  in  grass  plats,  and  aboonding  both  in  Europe  and  in  tbis  eountry. 
The  leaves  are  saline,  bitterish,  and  austère  to  the  taste,  the  root  saline  and  sweetisb. 
The  plant  bas  been  considered  réfrigérant,  dinretic,  deobstroent,  and  somewbat  as- 
tringent The  ancients  esleemed  it  bighly,  and  employed  it  in  viscéral  obstructions, 
hemorrhages,  particularly  from  tbe  langs,  consnmplion,  dysentery,  and  other  corn- 
plaints.  In  modem  times  it  bas  been  applied  to  similar  pnrpuses,  and  the  root  is 
aaid  to  bave  proved  usefui  in  intermittents.  At  présent,  however,  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  very  feeble,  and  is  little  nsed  internally.  As  an  external  application 
it  has  been  recommended  in  ulcers  of  various  kinds,  and  in  indolent  scrofuluus  tn- 
mours.  Among  tbe  vulgar  it  is  still  mach  used  as  a  vnlnerary,  and  as  a  dressing  for 
blisiers  and  sores.  Tbe  dose  of  the  expressed  jaice  is  from  one  to  four  fluidoonocs. 
Two  onnces  of  tbe  fresh  root  or  leaves  may  be  boiled  in  a  pint  of  water  and  givea 
during  the  day.  Externally,  tbe  leaves  are  applied  wbole  or  in  décoction.  The 
Phniago  média,  and  tbe  P.  landfoBa  or  rib-grai»,  wbicb  are  also  indigenous,  possess 
properties  similar  to  tbose  of  ihe  P.  major,  and  may  be  nsed  for  tbe  same  purposes. 

Under  the  name  o(  temen  piyttu,  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  Planlago,  growing 
ia  différent  paru  of  Europe,  are  sometimes  kepl  in  tbe  shops.  Tbe  best  are  obtained 
from  the  P/aatago  PêyUium  or  fleamott,  which  grows  in  tbe  South  of  Europe  and 
Barbary.  They  are  small,  abont  a  line  long  by  half  a  line  in  breadtb,  convex  on  one 
aide,  concave  on  tbe  other,  flea-coloured,  shioing,  inodoroos,  and  nearly  tasieless,  bat 
very  mucilaginous  wben  chewed.  They  are  demulceiu  and  emollient,  and  may  be 
nsed  internally  and  externally  in  the  same  mauner  as  llaxseed,  wbicb  they  closely 
leaemble  in  médical  properties. 

PLATINXJM.  In  1826  Prof.Gmelin,  of  Tobingen,  made  experiments  to  détermine 
the  action  of  tbis  métal  on  the  economy.  Wiihin  a  few  years  Dr.  Ferdinand  Huefer 
has  invesllgated  the  same  snbject.  The  latter  experimented  chiefly  with  the  bichlo- 
ride,  and  the  double  chloride  of  platinnm  and  sodiam.  They  are  both  poisonous;  ihe 
bichloride  in  the  dose  of  15  grains,  the  double  chloride  in  thaï  of  80  grains.  Wben  a 
eoncenirated  solution  of  tbe  bichloride  is  applied  to  tbe  skin,  it  produces  violent  iteh- 
ing,  followed  by  an  éruption.  Adminisiered  internally  it  irritâtes  the  maçons  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  and  occasions  headache.  The  double  chloride  has  no  action 
wben  externally  applied.  and,  wben  given  internally,  opérâtes  on  the  sysiem  in  a  less 
sensible  manner  than  the  bichloride.  It  possesse.v  tbe  power  of  augmeniing  the 
vrine.  Dr.  Hoefer  ranks  the  préparations  or  platinnm  wilh  the  alterali  ves,  by  the  side 
of  ihose  of  gold,  iodine,  and  arsenic.  He  considers  them  particularly  suited  lo  tbe 
treatment  of  sypbilitie  diseases;  the  bichloride  to  cases  of  long  standing  and  invet^ 
rate,  tbe  double  chloride,  to  those  which  are  récent.  Tbe  dose  of  the  bichloride  is 
from  one  to  two  grains  twice  a  day,  given  in  pill.  Bight  grains  may  be  made  into 
aixteen  pills,  wilh  a  drachm  of  tbe  exiract  of  guaiacnm  woodof  tbeFrench  Codex,  and 
snfficient  powdered  liqnorice  root  Of  thèse  one,  two,  or  three  may  be  taken  mnrning 
and  evening.    The  doable  chloride  may  be  prepared  for  administration  by  dissolviag 
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flre  grains  of  ihe  bieUoride  and  eight  of  par«  ehlprid«  of  sodram  in  serea  flaidoanect 
of  gain  water.  This  quaniity  may  be  taken  by  iable8|>ooaftits  in  thecoarse  of  ihe 
tweniy-roar  houra.  Dr.  Hoefer  ased  fur  frictions  on  indolent  ulcère,  an  oioiment 
eomposrd  of  sixteen  grains  ofthe  bichlorid*,  tbiny-two  grains  ofexIraetofbelladottBa, 
•od  an  oQDce  of  lard.  (Jbum.  de  Pharm^  xxviL  S13.) 

PLUMBAGO  EUROPŒA.  Leaduiort.  Dmlellaria.  A  perranial,  bertweeons  plant, 
growing  in  the  Bonth  of  Europe.  It  bas  an  acrid  taste,  and,  wben  cbewed,  excites  a 
flow  of  salira.  Tbis  is  panicalarly  tbe  case  wilb  the  root,  which  bas  been  long  ased 
to  reliere  toothache.  Hence  the  plant  deriTed  tbe  name  of  dentelaire,  by  wbicb  it  is 
known  in  France.  A  décoction  of  the  rool  in  olive  oil  has  been  higbiy  recommended 
for  the  care  of  the  itch.  Writera  difilir  mnch  in  tbeir  statements  in  relation  to  tbe 
activity  of  tbe  plant,  some  speakiog  of  it  as  mbefacient,  vesicatory,  and  caastie,  and, 
wben  swallowed,  as  violently  emetic  and  liable  to  prodace  dangerons  irritation  of  tba 
alimentary  canal  ;  while  otbers  consider  it  nearly  inert.  Perhaps  the  différence  may 
be  ascribed  in  part  to  tbe  ose  of  tbe  plant  in  the  récent  state  in  one  case,  and  dried  or 
long  kept  in  tbe  other.  A  crystallizable,  acrid  principle,  called  piuntbagin,  has  been 
extracted  from  the  root  by  Dulong. 

POLYPODIUM  VULGARE.  CommoH  Pofypodtf.  A  fem  belonging  both  to  tbeold 
•nd  new  continents,  and  growing  in  the  clefts  of  old  walls,  rocks,  and  decayed  tmaks 
«f  trees.  Tbe  root,  wbicb  is  tbe  part  considered  médicinal,  is  rather  long,  aboat  as 
tbick  as  a  gooseqaill,  somewhat  contorted,  covered  with  brown,  easily  separable 
scales,  farnished  witb  slender  redicles,  and  marked  by  numeroas  small  tabereles. 
As  found  in  the  sbops,  it  is  sometimes  destiiute  of  the  scales  and  redicles.  Ilscoloar 
ia  reddish-brown  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  its  odonr  disagreeably  oleaginoos,  its  taste 
pecaliar,  sweetish,  somewhat  biticr,  and  nanseous.  Tbe  root  of  the  variety  growing 
opon  the  oak  has  been  preferred,  though  wiihout  good  reason.  It  was  deemed  pai^- 
tive  by  theancients,whoemployeditfor  the  évacuation  of  bile  and  pitnitoas  humoars, 
ia  melancholio  and  maniacal  cases.  Modem  pbysicians  bave  used  it  in  similar  eom- 
plaints,  and  as  a  pectoral  in  cbronic  catarrh  and  astbma.  At  présent,  bowever,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  employed,  being  considered  nearly  ineru  It  was  given  in  doses  vary- 
ing  from  a  drachm  to  an  oanoe,  usually  in  connexion  with  eatbartics. 

POPULUS.  Poplar,  Several  trees  belonging  to  tbis  genus  hâve  attracted  some 
attention  in  a  médical  point  of  view.  In  most  of  Ibem,  the  leaf  bnds  are  covered 
-with  a  résinons  exudation,  wbicb  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable,  balsamic  odoor,  and  a  bit- 
terish,  balsamic,  somewhat  pongent  taste.  This  is  abondant  in  the  bnds  of  the  Papu- 
lus  mgra  or  bladc  poplar  of  Europe,  which  at%  officinal  in  some  parts  of  (bat  continent 
They  contain  resin  and  a  peculiar  volatile  oil.  The  buds  of  the  P.  baJm>Ufera,grom- 
ing  in  the  northern  parts  of  N.  America  and  in  Siberia,  are  aiso  bighiy  balsamic;  and 
a  resin  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  the  tree,  wbicb  is  sometimes,  though  erroneonsly, 
called  taatmakae.  The  virtues  of  the  poplar  bnds  are  probably  analogons  to  those  of 
the  torpentines  and  balsams.  They  hâve  been  used  in  pectoral,  nepbritic,  and  rbea- 
matic  complaints,  in  tbe  form  of  tincture  ;  and  a  Uniment,  made  by  maeerating  tbem 
in  oil,  bas  been  applied  cxtemally  in  local  rhenmatism.  Tbe  ungtitnium  popukm» 
of  Enropean  pharmacy  is  made,  accordiog  to  the  directions  of  the  Frencb  Codex  of 
1837,  by  bruising  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  boiling  in  8000  parts  of  lard,  with  a  gentle 
fire,  till  the  moisture  is  dissipated,  260  parts,  each,  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  black 
poppy,  deadly  nightshade,  heubane,  and  black  nigbtshade;  then  addiog  of  the  dried 
bnds  of  tbe  black  poplar,  bruised,  375  parts;  digestingfor  24  hours;  siraioing  with 
strong  expression  ;  and  finally  allowing  the  ointment  to  cool  after  défécation.  Tbis 
is  an  anodyne  ointment,  occasionally  employed  in  Europe  in  painful  local  affections. 

The  bark  of  some  species  of  poplar  is  possessed  of  tonic  properties,  and  has. been 
used  in  intermittent  fever  witli  advanlage.  Such  is  the  case  with  that  of  the  P.  fre- 
muloidet  or  Ameritan  aspen,  and  of  the  P.tremula  or  Enropean  atptn.  In  the  bark  of 
tbe  latter,  Braconnot  lound  êoUcin,  and  anotber  crystallizable  principle  which  be 
named  populin.  It  is  in  thèse,  probably,  thaï  the  fébrifuge  properties  of  the  bark 
réside.  They  may  be  obtained  by  precipitaling  a  saturaled  décoction  of  the  bark  wilb 
solution  bf  subacetate  of  lead,  filiering,  precipitating  the  excess  of  lead  by  sulphuric 
acid,  again  filtering,  evaporaiiog,  adding  animal  charcoal  towards  the  end  ofthe  eva- 
poration,  and  filtering  the  liquor  while  bot.  Salicin  gradually  separates,  upon  the 
cooling  of  the  liquor,  in  the  form  of  crystals.  If,  when  this  principle  has  ceased  to 
crystallize,  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  liquid  be  saturated  by  a  concentrated 
solation  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  tbe  populin  will  be  precipitaled.  If  this  be  pressed 
between  folds  of  blotUng  paper,  and  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  it  will  be  deposited, 
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«poa  tbe  eooKng  of  the  liqotd,  in  tlw  crystallme  state.  The  leav«<  of  the  P.  tnrmda 
•Iso  aSbrd  popnlio,  and  more  largely  even  ihan  ihe  bark.  It  is  probable  ihat  both 
priDciples  exist  aiso  in  the  bark  of  tbe  P.  tremuloidea,  and  other  species.  Salicia  is 
described  nndrr  Salix.  PopatM  is  very  lifthl,  porely  white,  and  of  a  bitter,  sweetish 
taste,  analogous  to  that  of  liqDorice.  When  heated  it  melts  into  a  ooloortess  and 
transparent  liqaid.  It  is  soluble  in  2000  parts  of  cold,  and  aboat  70  parts  of  boiling 
water;  and  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  Acetic  acid  and  the  dilated  minerai 
acids  dissolve  it,  and  upon  tbe  addition  of  an  alkali,  let  it  fall  ancfaang^. 

PORTULACA  OLERAGEA.  Gordm  Purtbme.  An  annnal  succalent  plant, 
growing  in  gardeos  and  cullivaled  gronods  in  tbe  United  Rtaies,  Europe,  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  bas  an  herbaceoas,  sligbily  saline  taste,  and  is  often  used 
as  greens,  being  boiled  witb  méat,  or  other  vegetables.  It  is  considered  a  cooling 
diuretic,  and  is  recommended  in  scarvy,  and  affections  of  the  urinary  passages.  The 
seeds  hâve  been  thongbt  to  be  antbelmintic  j  but  they  are  tasteless  and  inert. 

POTENTILLA  REPTANS.  CinquefciL  A  perennial,  creepin^,  Enropean  herb, 
vith  leaves  whicb  are  usnally  qninate,  and  bave  thas  given  origio  to  tbe  ordinary 
name  of  the  plant.  Tbe  root  bas  a  bilterisb,  styptic,  sligbtly  sweetish  taste,  and  was 
formerly  used  in  diarrhœa  and  other  complaints  for  idbicb  astringents  are  usnally 
preseribed. 

PRUNELLA  VULOARI8.  Sel»ieaL  HeaML  A  small  perennial  labiate  plant, 
eommon  both  in  Europe  and  the  tfnited  States,  growing  especially  by  the  way-sides. 
It  is  inodorous,  but  bas  an  austère  bilterisb  taste.  Tbe  herb  in  flower  was  formerly 
Qsed,  in  the  state  of  infusion  or  décoction,  in  hemorrhages  and  diarrhœa,  and  as  a 
gargle  in  soreibroat.    In  this  couniry,  it  is  not  employed  in  regular  practiee. 

PULMONARIA  OFFICINALIS.  LungivoH.  An  herbaceous  perennial,  indi- 
genous  in  Earope,  and  sometimes  cnltivated  in  this  conntry  in  gardens.  The  leaves 
are  inodorous,  and  hâve  an  herbaceous,  somewhat  mncilaginous,  and  feebly  astrin- 
gent taste.  They  bave  been  considered  pectoral  and  demulcent,  and  employed  in 
caiarrh,  hœmoptysis,  consumpiion,  and  oiher affections  of  tbe  chest;  bnl  their  virlues 
are  donbtfui,  and  they  were  probably  used  in  pectoral  complaints  as  much  on  accoont 
of  the  supposed  resemblance  of  their  speckled  surface  to  that  of  the  longs,  as  firom 
tbe  possession  of  any  positively  nsefai  properties. 

PUMICB  STONE.  Pumex.  A  very  light  porous  stone,  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
active  or  eztinct  volcanoes,  and  believed  to  bave  been  thrown  np  during  tbeir  éruption. 
The  pumice  stone  of  commerce  is  said  to  be  obtained  chiefly  irom  Lipari.  Il  is  used 
wbole,  in  the  manner  of  a  file,  for  removing  the  outer  surface  of  bodies,  or  for  rubbing 
down  inequalilies,  and,  in  the  stale  of  powder,  for polishing  gIass,metals,slones,  dcc, 
pnrposes  lo  which  it  is  adapted  by  the  faardness  ofits  particles. 

PYRETHRUM  PARTHENIUM.  Willd.  JUatriearia  Parlhmium.Unxt.  Chrytaa- 
themum  Parthenium.  Persoon.  Feoerfew.  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  about  two 
feet  bigh,  witb  an  ereci,  branching  stem,  pinaate  leaves,  oblong,  obtuse,  gashed,  and 
dentale  leaûels.and  compuund  âowers  borne  in  acorymb  upon  branching  peduncles. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Tbe  whole  herbaceous  part 
is  used.  Tbe  plant  bas  an  odour  and  taste  analogous  to  those  of  cbamomile,  whicb 
it  resembles  aIso  in  the  appearance  of  its  flowers,  and  in  its  médical  properties. 
Thoogh  Utile  employed,  it  is  undoubtedty  possessed  of  useful  tonic  properties. 

PYROACETIC  8PIRIT.  Pyroacttù  Elhar.  Acétone.  Erroneously  called  Naphtha 
and  Wood-nap/Uha.  This  substance  may  be  obtained  by  carefully  distilling  acétate  of 
lime,  and  reciifying  the  product  by  repeated  distillations  from  quicklime  in  a  water 
bath,  nntil  its  boiling  point  becomes  constant,  whereby  it  is  freed  from  water  and 
empyreumatic  oil.  It  is  a  colourless,  volatile,  in&ammable  liquid,  having  a  peculiar 
penetraling  smell,  and  a  pnngent  taste  like  that  of  peppermint.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-79S3 
and  boiling  point  132°.  As  found  in  the  sbops,  its  density  is  generally  not  lowertban 
0-8S0.  It  is  miscible  wiib  water,  eiher,  and  alcohol  in  ail  proportions.  It  shonld  not 
become  turbid  when  mixed  witb  water.  When  water  produces  this  eflect,  it  bas  not 
been  freed  from  empyreumatic  uil.  Its  formula  is  C,H)0.  Pyroacetic  spirit  bas  been 
recommended  by  Dr.  John  Hastings  as  a  remedy  in  pnlmonary  consumption  ;  but  it 
bas  no  control  whatever  over  that  disease.  As  a  remedy  it  deserves  investigation  by 
the  profession,  and  will  probably  be  found  soited  to  certain  forms  of  chronic  bron- 
ehitis.  Tbe  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  tbree  limes  a  day,  sufficiently  dilated  with 
water. 

REALOAR.    This  is  the  protosolphuret  of  arsenic,  eonsisting  of  one  eq.  of  arsenic 
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TB-4,  and  two  of  «nlpliar  Slt-.  lOT-C  It  is  roaod  naiiVe  ia  Saxoajr,  BoIwiBia,  Trauf^ 
vania,  and  in  varions  roloanie  régions.  Realgar  is  aniflcially  made  bjr  meltiag  arao^ 
ioua  aeid  with  aboat  half  its  weighl  of  lalphnr.  (TWner.)  Tbas  prepared,  it  is  of  a 
«rystallioe  textore,  of  a  beaaliful  rnby-red  coloor,  of  a  DDifona  eoncboidal  fraetare, 
aomewhat  transparent  in  thtn  layers,  and  capable  of  beiog  sahlimed  witboat  ohanp. 
Matire  reaigar  is  said  to  b«  ianoeent  when  laken  ioiemalljr,  while  that  anificial^ 
preparrd  is  poisonous,  in  conséquence,  aceording  to  Oaibourt,  of  contaioing  a  little 
arsenioas  acid.    Realgar  is  nsed  only  as  a  pigment. 

RED  CHALK.  Reddk.  A  minerai  substance  of  a  deep  red  coloor,  of  a  compact 
teziare,  dry  to  the  toaeh,  adhering  to  the  tongae,  aboot  as  bard  as  chalk,  soiling  the 
tltgers  when  handied,  and  leaving  a  lirely  rà  trace  wben  drawn  over  paper.  It  coa- 
aists  of  clay  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  intermediate  between  io/rand  rtdoehn,  contai»' 
ing  more  oxide  of  iron  than  tbe  former,  and  less  than  the  lalter.'  It  is  ased  for  drawing 
lines  npon  wood,  dcc,  and  is  sometimes  made  inio  crayons  by  levigaling  and  el» 
Iriating  it,  Ihen  formiog  it  into  a  paste  with  mocilage  of  gam  Arabie,  moolding  this 
into  cylinders,  and  diying  it  in  tlie  shade.  Ithas  beea  nsed  intemaUy  as  an  absorbeat 
•nd  astringent. 

RESEDA  LTTTEOLA.  WM.  Dytr'twetd.  An  awinal  Earopean  plant,  natn- 
ralized  in  tbe  United  States.  It  is  inodoroas,  and  bas  a  bitter  taste,  which  is  very 
«dhesive.  Cbevereal  obiained  from  it  by  sablimation  a  pecaliar  yellow  coloaring 
aiaiter,  wfaieh  b«  ealled  hiieoHn.  In  medicine  it  bas  been  employed  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  diaretie,  bni  is  now  neglected.  On  the  cooiinetit  of  Earope  it  is  much  employed 
for  dyeing  yelloar.and,  before  the  introduction  of  qaercitroo  into  England,  was  eztea- 
■irely  applied  to  tbe  aane  parpose  in  that  coontry.    Tbe  whole  plant  is  nsed. 

RHODODENDRUM  CRY8ANTHUM.  YtUato-Jlatoertd  BÂcdodendron.  Tbis  is  a 
beaatifai  evergreen  sfarab,  aboat  a  foot  high,  wiin  spreading  branches  and  oblong 
obtnae,  thiek  leaves,  narrowed  towards  iheir  footstalks,  rcflexed  at  tbe  margin,  moch 
Tcined,  rugged  and  deep-green  npon  tbeir  npper  surface,  ferraginous  or  glaucoos 
bencaih,  and  snrroanding  the  branches  bpon  strong  pétioles.  The  flowers  are  laige, 
yeUow.on  long  pedanoles,  and  in  terminai  umbels.  The  corolla  is  wheel-shaped,  with 
Ils  border  divided  into  fire  roundisb,  spreading  segments.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Siberia,  delighting  in  mountainons  situations,  and  flowering  in  Jane  and  July.  Tbe 
leaves  arc  tbe  part  used.  Wben  fresb,  tbey  bave  a  feeble  odoar,  said  to  resemble  that  of 
rhobarb.  In  the  dried  state  ihey  are  inodorous,  but  hâve  an  austère,  astringent, 
bilterish  taste.    They  yield  their  virtaes  to  water  and  alcohol. 

Tbey  are  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  diaphoretic,  producing,  when  first  taken,  increa«e 
of  beat  and  arterial  action,  subsequently  a  diminished'frequency  of  the  puise,  and, 
in  lai^e  doses,  vomiting,  puiging,  and  delirinm.  They  bave  been  long  employed  in 
Siberia  as  a  remedy  in  rheumatism,  and  their  use  bas  extended  to  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Their  action  is  said  to  be  accompanied  wiih  a  sensation  of  creeping  or 
pricking  in  the  affecied  part,  which  subsides  in  a  few  hoars,  leaving  the  partfree  from 
pain.  They  bave  been  recommended  aiso  in  goui,  lues  venerea,  and  palsy.  In  Siberia 
tbey  are  prepared  by  iofusing  two  drachms  ufthe  dried  leaves  in  aboui  ten  ouncesuf 
water, in  a  close  vessel,  and  keeping  the  liquid  near  the  boiling  point  doring  the  nigbt. 
Tbe  strained  liquor  is  taken  in  the  morning  ;  and  a  répétition  of  the  dose  three  or  lonr 
days  successively  generally  effects  a  cure.    The  remedy  is  not  used  in  this  country. 

RIGA  BALSA  M.  Baitamum  Carpatieum.  Bakamum  Libanù  This  is  a  product 
of  tbe  Piiuu  Cembra,  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  mountainous  régions  and  northem 
latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  juice  ezudes  from  the  extrrmities  of  the  young 
twigs,  and  is  collected  in  flasks  suspended  from  them.  It  is  a  thin  white  fluid,  having 
an  odour  aoalogous  to  that  of  Juniper,  and  possessiog  the  ordioary  terebinthioate 
pRKperties.  In  tbis  country  it  is  very  rare  ;  but  it  is  occasionally  brought  from  Riga 
or  Cronsladt  in  bottles.  A  similar  product,  ealled  Hungarian  Babam,  is  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  from  the  Pima  PumUio,  growing  on  the  mountains  of  Swilzerland, 
Anstria,  and  Hungary.    It  is  scarcely  known  in  the  United  States. 

ROTTEN  STONE.  Terni  Cwràta.  An  earthy  minerai,  occurring  in  light,  dnll, 
friable  masses,  dry  to  the  touch,  of  a  very  une  grain,  and  of  an  ash-brown  colour.  It 
il  obtained  from  Derbyshire  in  England,  and  is  used  fur  polisbiog  metals. 

8ALEP.  Though  not  directed  by  any  of  the  British  Collèges,  aor  by  our  national 
Pbarmacopœia,  tbis  substance  deserves  a  slight  notice,  as  it  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  writers  on  tbe  Materia  Medica,  aud  is  occasionally  to'be  found  in  the  shop^  Tbe 
aame  is  given  to  tbe  prepared  buibs  of  the  Orcki»  mataJa  and  other  species  of  tbe 
niM  gcntia.      The  matt  orthiê  a  a  native  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  norlbem 
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AâÏMu  Ita  baibs,  whieh  are  two  in  nnmber,  oral  or  ronnduh,  intema^y  white  and 
spongy,  are  prepared  by  removing  tbeir  epidermis,  planging  them  into  boiline  water, 
tben  stringing  them  together,  and  drying  them  in  tbe  son  or  by  tbe  fire.  By  this  pro- 
cea<  they  aeqnire  tbe  appearaace  and  consistence  wbich  distingnish  tbem  as  fonnd 
in  tbe  shops.  They  were  formerly  procared  ezclasively  from  Asia  Minorand  Persia, 
bot  are  now  prepared  in  France,  and  perbaps  otber  pans  of  Europe. 

Saiep  is  in  small,  oral,  irregolar  masaes,  hard,  horny,  aemi-transparent,  of  a  yet 
lowish  coloar,  a  feeble  odoar,  and  a  mild  macilaginous  taste.  It  is  sometimes  kept  in 
the  State  of  powder.  In  composition  and  relation  to  water  it  is  closely  analogous  to 
tragacantb,  cunsisting  of  a  substance  insoluble,  bnt  swelling  up  in  cold  water  (,ba$$o; 
rin),  of  another  in  much  smaller  proportion,  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  of  minute 
quantitles  of  saline  matters.  It  aiso  occasionally  contains  a  liiUe  staroh.  It  is  bighiy 
notritive,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes  with  tapioca,  sago,  &c,  The 
réputation  wbiob  it  enjoyed  among  tbe  ancients,  and  slill  enjoys  in  tbe  East,  of  pos- 
sessing  aphrodisiac  properties,  is  wholly  withoat  foundation. 

SANDARACH.  Sandaraca.  This  is  a  résinons  substance  obtained  firook  the 
Tkuya  ariieulata,  an  evergreen  tree  growing  in  tbe  North  of  Africa.  Il  is  in  sraall 
irregolar,  roondish  oblong  grains  or  tears,  of  a  pale  yello  w  coloar,  sometimes  inclining 
to.brown,  more  or  less  transparent,  dry  and  briltle,  breaking  into  a  powder  under  tbe 
teeih,  of  a  faint  agreeable  odour  increased  by  warmth,  and  of  a  résinons  slightly 
acrid  tasie.  It  melis  witb  beat,  difiusing  a  stroagbalsamic  odour,  and  easily  inflames. 
It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  ordinary  alcobol,  and  entirely  so  in  tbat  liqnid  when 
anhydrous,  and  in  ether.  Heated  oil  of  tnrpentine  also  dissolves  the  grealer  part  of 
it,  but  very  slowly.  According  to  Unverdorben,  it  consists  of  three  différent  resins, 
Tarying  in  their  relations  to  alcobol,  ether,  and  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Tbe  aandaraein 
of  Geise,  which  remains  after  sandaracb  bas  been  ezposed  to  the  action  of  ordinary 
alcobol,  is  a  mixture  of  two  of  thèse  resins.  Sandaracb  was  formerly  gi  ven  internalty 
as  a  medicine,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  varions  ointments  and  plasiers.  Ât 
présent  it  is  nsed  chiefly  as  a  varnish.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  incense,  and  its 
powder  is  rubbed  npon  paper  in  order  to  prevent  ink  from  spreading,  after  letters 
nave  been  scratched  ont. 

8AP0NARIA  OFFICINALIS.  Soapwort.  A  perennial  herbaceoos  plant,  growing 
vild  in  this  coantry,  in  the  vicinity  of  cullivation,  but  probably  introdnced  from  Eu; 
rope.  It  is  commonly  known  by  tbe  vulgar  name  of  bouneoig  bel.  It  is  one  or  twô 
feet  high,  witb  smootb  lanceolate  leaves,  and  cinsters  of  conspicoons  whitisb  or 
slightly  purplish  flowers,  wbich  appear  in  Joly  and  Angust.  Tbe  root  and  leaves  are 
employed.  They  are  inodorous,  and  of  a  taste  at  first  bitlerish  and  slightly  sweetisfa, 
afierwards  somewbat  pungent,  continning  long,  and  leaving  a  slight  sensé  of  numb- 
ness  on  the  tongne.  They  impart  to  water  the  property  of  forming  a  lather  when 
agitated,  like  a  solution  of  soap,  wbence  the  name  of  the  plant  was  derived.  This 
property,  as  well  as  the  médical  virtues  of  the  plant,  résides  in  a  peculiar  eztraciive 
matter,  obtained  from  the  root  by  Buchholz,  and  called  by  him  «opomn  This  prin- 
ciple  constitntes,  according  to  Buchholz,  34  per  cent,  of  tbe  dried  root,  which  contains 
also  a  considérable  quantity  of  gum  and  a  little  bassorin,  resin.and  altered  extractive, 
besides  lignin  and  water.  Sapooin  is  obtained,  tbougb  not  absolutely  pure,  by  treat- 
ing  the  waiery  extract  witb  alcobol  and  evaporating.  It  is  brown,  somewhal  trans- 
lacent, hard  and  brittle,  witb  a  sweetish  taste,  followed  by  a  sensé  of  acrimony  in  tbe 
Caoces.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  officinal  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  anhydrous 
alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile  oils.  Its  watery  solution  froths  when  agitated.  Soap- 
wort bas  been  much  used  in  Germany  as  a  remedy  in  venereal  and  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, cutaneous  éruptions,  and  viscéral  obstructions.  It  appears  to  actas  an  alterative, 
like  sarsaparilla,  to  which  it  has  been  deemed  superiorin  efficacy  by  some  physicians. 
The  plant  is  given  in  the  forms  of  décoction  and  extract,  which  may  be  freely  taken. 
From  two  to  four  pints  of  the  décoction  daily  are  recommended  in  loes.  Tbe  inspis- 
sated  juice,  given  in  the  qnantity  of  half  an  ounce  in  the  course  of  a  day,  is  said  by 
Andry  generally  to  cnre  gonorrhœa  in  abont  two  weeks,  witboai  any  otber  remedy. 

SARCOCOLLA.  A  peculiar  vegetable  product,  exuding  spontaneously  from  the 
Pentea  SareoeoUa,  P.  mueronata,  and  otber  species  of  Peoœa,  small  shrubs  growing  at 
the  Cape  of  OoodHope,  in  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  &c.  It  is  in  the  form  of  small,  roundisb, 
irregolar  grains,  sometimes  agglutinated  in  masses,  friable,  opaque  or  semi-transpa- 
rent, of  a  yellowish  or  brownish-red  colour,  inodorons  uniess  heated,  when  they  hâve 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  of  a  peculiar,  bitter,  sweetish,  and  acrid  taste.  Sarcocolla, 
according  to  Pelletier,  consists  of  66-3  per  cenL  of  a  peculiar  substance,  considered 
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by  Dr.  Tkodiwm,  uholding  sa  tatemediaCB  pUtee  bcnrees  gnm  mai  sogmr,  aBd  oM 
tmrtMêllin  or  pare  •Mvoeoll»,  4-S  of  (nnn,  M  of  a  gelaiinoos  maiter  kamf  mm 
aaalog^  wi<ii  bassorin,  and  M-8  of  ligai»,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  pargative,  bat  at  *( 
•ame  ume  ta  prodooe  «erioas  inconvenience  bjr  its  acrid  proparties.  IV  Araboa 
physieiaaa  a«*d  it  intcroally,  and  by  tbe  ancients  it  was  employed  as  aa  ciionl 
application  to  woands  and  aloers,  ander  tbe  idea  that  it  possesacd  tbe  propenytf 
agglotinating  tbe  flesb,  wbence  its  nane  was  deriv«d.    It  is  st  présent  oat  of  Die.  ° 

8A88A  OUM.  This  name  bas  been  applied  by  Oniboart  to  a  gnm,  occasionaDy 
Intingbt  into  market  from  the  East,  and  answering  so  ezactiy  to  Bnice's  de!«riptio( 
Of  the  prodact  of  a  tree  whicb  be  calls  »ai»a,  that  there  is  reasoa  to  beliere  ia  iheir 
identity.  Aecording  to  dniboart's  description,  it  is  in  tnammillatr  masses,  or  ia  eoa- 
Toluted  pièces  resembling  an  ammonite,  of  a  reddish  coloor,  and  somewfaat  tbiiiag 
•nrface,  and  more  transparent  than  tragacanih.  Its  taste  is  libe  that  of  tragaeaad^ 
Itat  slighlly  acrid.  Wben  introduced  into  water,  it  becomes  white,  softens,  and  swdk 
to  four  or  five  times  îLs  original  bulk  ;  bat  it  préserves  its  sbape,  neither  litre  tnp- 
Mnth  ferming  a  maeilaee,  nor  libe  Bassora  gara  separatiag  into  distiact  ioocaii. 
Il  1*  rendsred  bloe  by  ioaine. 

8ATUREJA  H0RTEN8I8.  Sommer  Savory.  An  annoal  labiate  plant,  growiic 
spontaneously  in  tbe  Sonlb  of  Earope,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  calinary  heA. 
n  bas  an  aromatic  odnar  and  taste,  analogons  to  ihose  of  tbyme,  and  was  fonnerij 
Itsed  as  a  gentle  carminatire  stimulant;  bat  it  is  now  employed  only  to  gire  flafov 
to  food.  Tbe  S.  montana  or  tointer  tavory,  wbich  is  aiso  caltiTated  in  gardeas,  bu 
slmilar  properties,  and  is  similarly  employed. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM  OFFICINARUH.  Smith.  Aiptentum  Seohpmdritim.  Liai. 
BarMongue.  A  fern  indigenons  in  Earope  and  America.  Its  vulgar  name  vas  <»■ 
rived  from  tbe  shape  of  its  leaves,  wbich  were  the  part  formerly  nsed  in  medicia*. 
They  bave  a  sweetisb,  macilaginous,  and  sUgbily  astringent  taste,  and,  wbea  robbed, 
a  disagreeable  oily  odonr.  They  were  ased  as  a  deobstraent  in  viscéral  afieciioai, 
as  an  astringent  in  hemorrbages  and  Aaxes,  and  as  a  demalcent  in  pectoral  eo» 
plaints;  but  their  properties  are  feeble,  and  they  bave  SUIen  into  ne^ect. 

8CUTELLARIA  LATERIFLORA.  Seulkap.  This  is  an  indigenoBS  pfrfMiil 
herb,  belonging  to  tbe  Linaesan  class  and  order  Vidj/namia  Gymnaiperima,  and  lolfce 
natural  order  J^biatm.  Its  stem  is  erect,  much  branched,  qaadrangalar,  srao«tli,aal 
one  or  two  feet  high.  Tbe  leaves  are  ovate,  acute,  dentale,  saboordate  apoo  tbe  uem, 
opposite,  and  sapportrd  upon  long  petiotes.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  pale  hiae 
colour,  and  disposed  in  long,  latéral,  leafy  racemes.  The  calyx  has  an  entire  maigii, 
wbich,  afier  the  corolla  has  fallen,  is  closed  wilh  a  helmet-sbaped  lid.  7'he  tnbe  of 
the  corolla  is  elongated,  the  upper  lip  concave  and  entire,  the  lower  three  loted. 
The  plant  grows  in  moist  places,  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  ponds,  in  ail  parts  d 
the  Uni^n.  To  tbe  sensés  it  does  not  indieate,  by  any  peculiar  taste  or  smell,lbe 
possession  of  médicinal  virtues.  It  is  even  deslitute  of  ibe  aromatic  properties  wbkfc 
are  foand  in  many  of  the  labiate  plants.  AVben  taken  intertkally,  it  prôdaces  no  «b- 
vious  efiects.  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  inertness,  it  obiained,  at  one  peritd, 
extraordinary  crédit  throughout  the  United  States,  as  a  préventive  of  hydropbotil, 
and  was  even  thought  to  be  nseful  in  the  disease  itself.  A  sirong  infasion  of  tk( 
plant  was  given  in  tbe  dose  of  a  teacupfui,  repeated  several  times  a  day.  asd  cm- 
tinned  for  three  or  four  months  after  tbe  bite  was  received;  while  tbe  herb  îtself  va* 
applied  to  tbe  wonnd.  Sirong  tesiimony  has  been  adduced  in  favoar  of  its  propby 
lactic  powers;  but  it  bas  aiready  shared  the  fate,  wbich  in  this  case  is  no  doabi  dé- 
served,  of  numeroas  oiher  spécifies  against  hydrophobia,  whicb  bave  been  bcoagk 
into  temporary  popularily  only  to  be  speedily  abandoned.  The  SeattOmia  gâtai- 
cufata,  or  common  £iiropean  tcu/kap,  wbich  also  grows  wild  in  ihis  eoantry,  bas  a 
feeble,  somewbat  alliaceoas  odonr,  and  a  bilterish  taste.  It  has  been  employed  ia 
intermittents,  and  extemally  in  old  ulcers,  but  is  now  ont  of  ose.  Anolher  iadige- 
nous  species — the  &  ùitegrifilia,  of  wbich  the  &  kyuopifaUa,  Linn.,  is  con&idered  by 
•ome  as  a  variety,  is  intensely  bitter,  and  migbt  probably  be  foand  asefol  as  a  loaic 

8ECALE  CEREALE.  Syt.  Syria,  Armenia.and  the  soatbeni  proviacesof  Rassa 
hâve  been  severally  indicalêd  as  tbe  native  coootry  of  rye.  The  pjaot  is  now  caki> 
Tated  in  ail  temperale  latitudes,  l'be  gnin»  consist,  according  to  JEinbof^  of  M-3  pcr 
cent,  of  envelope,  65-8  of  flour,  and  10-2  of  water.  Tbe  fiaur,  according  to  tbe  saa* 
chemist,  eonsists  of  61-07  per  cent,  of  starcb,  9-40  of  gluten,  3S8  of  albomemMi 
ofvncrysulliaable  sngar,  U-09  of  gum,  6-38  of  vegeuhie  fibre,  besides  Srti  ci 
luf,  compriaing  an  acid,  Ihe  natare  of  wbich  was  not  determined.  Bye  floor  is  aMcà 
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aacd,  in  A«  éry  ttaie,  as  an  ezteraal  applieMioii  to  erfsipetatooi  inflannnatioB,  nnl 
other  enifttire  a&ciioBs,  tb«  borniof;  and  nopleasant  tiogling  of  which  it  leads  to 
sUay,  while  it  absorbs  the  irritatiaf  sécrétions.  la  ihe  form  of  nrash  it  is  an  excellent 
lazatire  article  of  diet;  and,  mixed  wiih  molasses,  it  majr  be  given  with  great  adraa- 
tage  io  hemorrhoids  and  prolapsus  ani,  eonnected  wilb  constipation. 

SEDUM  ACRE.  Blting  Stme-erop.  SmaU  Houteleek.  A  small,  pereanial,  snceo* 
lest  Eoropeaa  plant,  growiag  oa  rocks  and  old  walls,  with  stems  aboot  as  long  as  tlie 
finger,  and  nameroas  verjr  miaate  leaves.  It  is  inodoroas,  and  basataste  at  firat 
eooling  aad  herbaceons,  afterwards  boraing  and  daraUr  aerid.  Takan  intemally  it 
Tomits  and  pnrges,  and,  applied  to  the  skin,  prodaces  inflammatioa  and  vesicatioa. 
Tke  (resli  herb  aqd  tbe  expressed  jaiee  hare  been  used  as  an  antiscorbntic,  emrtie, 
eathartic,  and  diareiio,  and  bave  been  applied  localljr  to  old  alcers,  warts,  and  other 
excrescences  ;  bat  tbe  plant  is  at  présent  liltle  employed.  It  has  recently  been  re- 
commended  in  Germany  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy.  Oiher  species  are  less  acrid,  and 
are  evea  eaten  as  salad  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Soch  are  the  Seditm  mpettrt  and 
&  aOntm,  Tbe  &  Teleplùum  vas  formerly  employed  eztemally  to  cicatrize  woands, 
and  iniemally  as  an  astringent  in  dysentery  and  hœmoptysis;  and  is  siill  esteemed 
by  tbe  common  people  in  France  as  a  valnerary. 

8EMPERVIVUM  TECTORUM.  Commm  Omieleek.  A  perennial  SBConlent 
Earopean  plant,  growing  on  rocks,  old  walls,  and  the  roofs  of  bonses,  and  remaria 
able  for  its  tenacity  of  life.  It  is  occasionally  coltivated  in  tbis  conntry  as  an  orna- 
ment  to  the  walls  of  bouses,  or  as  a  domestic  medicine.  The  leaves,  which  are  the 
part  used,  are  oblong,  poinled,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  Icitgih,  tbick, 
fleshy,  succulent,  fla:  on  one  sidr,  somewhat  convez  on  the  other,  smooth,  of  a  ligbt 
green  colour,  inodorous,  and  of  a  eooling,  sligbily  saline,  astr[ngent,  aod  sonrish 
laste.  They'are  employed,  in  the  récent  state  and  bruised,  as  a  eooling  application 
to  bnrns,  stings  of  bées,  homets,  dto.,  ulcers,  and  other  extemal  affections  attended 
with  inflammation.    Tbey  contain  a  large  proportion  of  supermalate  of  lime. 

8ENECIO  VULOARIS.  Commm  Orowidsel.  An  annnal  Earopean  plant,  intro> 
daced  into  this  counlry,  and  growing  in  cultivated  groands.  The  whole  herb  is  used, 
and  should  be  gathered  while  in  flower.    It  has,  when  rubbed,  a  peculiar  rather  an- 

Sleasant  odour,  and  a  disagreeable,  herbaceoos,  bitterish,  and  saline  taste,  foUowed 
y  a  sensé  of  acrimony.  Il  is  emetic  in  large  doses,  and  bas  been  given  in  conml 
sire  aflections,  liver  complaiots,  spilting  of  blood,  dcc,  but  is  now  very  liltle  used. 
Tbe  bruised  herb  is  sometimes  applied  eztemally  to  painful  swellings  and  ulcéra. 
The  plant  is  employed  aiso  as  food  for  birds,  which  are  fond  of  it.  Other  species  of 
Senecio  hare  aIso  been  medicinally  used  ;  and  an  indigenous  species,  the  8.  aurmt 
or  nigwort,  is  said  by  Schoepf  to  be  a  favonrite  vulnerary  with  the  Indians. 

8E8QDINITRATE  OF  IRON,  SOLUTION  OF.  Limm  Fern  SetqmniiraUM.  Se». 
fumitraU  of  Setquiotide  oflnm.  Mr.  William  Kerr  {Ed.  Med.  and  fikav.  Joum.)  re- 
eofflmends  the  followiag  iormnla  for  the  préparation  of  tbis  solution.  Yake  of  inm 
wire,  in  pièces,  an  mmee  and  a  half/  nitric  aeid  thne  fhàdottnee»/  mnriatic  aeid  a 
fbttdmehm.  Add  to  the  iron,  the  nitric  aeid  previously  dilnied  with  flfteen  fluidonnoea 
of  water,  and  set  the  mixture  a.side  until  the  saturation  of  the  aeid  with  the  iroa  is 
completed,  wbich  generally  occapies  from  seren  to  tweire  hours.  Then  decaat  the 
liqaor  from  the  iron  remaining  undissolred,  and  siraia.  Lastly,  add  the  mnriatic 
aeid,  togeiher  with  snfficient  water  to  make  the  whole  measare  thirty  fluidouacae. 
Tbe  solution,  when  properly  prepared,  is  transparent,  and  has  a  beautifnl  dark-red 
colour,  and  a  very  astringent  but  not  caostic  taste.  If  it  should  become  turbid  upon 
keeping,  it  should  be  rejected.  The  small  portion  of  mnriatic  aeid  addedis  inteiided 
to  préserve  the  solution  from  décomposition.  The  femiginons  sait  présent  in  it  is 
the  sesquinitrate  of  sesqniozide  of  iron,  consisting  of  three  eqs.  of  the  aeid  to  two 
of  the  sesqniozide. 

Di-.  R.  i.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  {Am.  Joum.  ofMedj  Sà^  zviiL  216,  from  tbe  Lond.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Joum.,)  praises  this  solution  as  a  remedy  in  ehronic  diarrhœa,  especiaUy 
when  occurring  in  délicate  and  nervons  women,  in  which  there  is  no  thirst,  redness 
of  tongoe,  tendemess  of  the  abdomen  on  pressure,  or  other  indication  of  inflamma* 
tion.  According  to  him  it  acts  as  a  tome  and  astringent.  By  Mr.  Kerr  it  is  eon- 
sidered  to  possess  also  the  property  of  diminishing  the  irritabiliQr  of  tbe  intestinal 
mneoDS  membrane.  Dr.  T.  C.  Adam,  of  Michigan,  (Amer.  Jbam.  q^  Med.  Set,  zxiv. 
•I,)  also  reports  favourably  of  this  remedy  in  ehronic  diarrhoea,  considering  it,  Uke 
Mr.  Kerr.  to  act  as  a  sédative  as  well  as  astringent.  He  employed  il,  likewise,  wiik 
good  tBhct  in  ateoorrhagia,  and  bolh  iniemally  and  by  injection  in  leaeorrbcea,wlien 
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oceurriDg  in  pale,  ezBtDgaine,  and  feeUe  sabjeels.  TV  dose,  «eeoriiag  tt  Ut 
.Graves,  is  seven  or  eigbt  drops,  gradoally  increased  to  fifieen,  snActeatiy  <)Uutd,it 
ibe  coarse  of  the  day.  Dr.  Adam,  howerer,  gave  it  ia  doses  of  ten  dropt,  iwi>,ihnt, 
or  fonr  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  increased  il  to  twenty-fire  drops.  As  aa  injee- 
tion  be  employed  it  sufficienily  dilnled  to  cause  only  a  slight  heat  and  ssaniag  ia 
the  vagiaa. 

8IENNÂ.  Tara  di  Sùima.  An  vgillaseons  minerai,  compact,  of  a  fiae  textut, 
Tcry  iighl,  smooth  and  glossy,  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  eoffee-coloar,  leariag  a  M 
orange  trace  when  moisiened  and  drawn  over  paper.  By  calcinaiion  itasmoett 
reddish-brow.n  colour,  and  is  then  called  bumt  nttma.  In  both  the  ra»  and  bstK 
States  it  is  used  for  painting.  Tbe  best  sienna  is  broogbt  from  Ilaly,  bot  an  iaferior 
kind  is  foand  in  Engiand. 

SILENE  VIROINICA.  CattMy.  WiU  Pink.  An  indigenons  perennial  (toi, 
growing  in  Western  Virginia  and  Garolina,  and  in  tbe  sûtes  beyond  the  AUe^j 
moantains.  Dr.  Barton,  in  bis  "  Collection.s,"  states  that  a  décoction  of  tbe  moisis 
said  to  be  rfficacions  as  an  anthelmintic.  We  are  told  ibat  it  is  considered  poisonois 
by  some  of  the  Indians.  The  S.  Peimtnhmùea,  whieb  grows  in  tbe  Eastern  teeiin 
01  the  Union  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  probably  possesses  similar  propenics. 

SISTMBRnTM  OFFICINALE. Scopoli.  Ery»mumoffieinak.l.\xta.  HedgeMatlai. 
A  small  aonnal  plant,  growiog  in  the  United  otates  and  Eorope,  along  tbe  roidiitln, 
by  walls  and  hedges,  and  on  heaps  of  rubbisb.  It  bas  an  herbaceons  somewhai  teni 
tasie,  which  is  strongest  in  tbe  tops  and  flower-spikes,  and  resembles  that  of  mostitd, 
though  mnch  weaker.  The  seeds  bave  considérable  pongency.  The  herb  is  said  e 
be  dinretic  and  expectorant,  and  bas  been  recommended  in  cbronic  coaghs,  boam- 
ness,  and  ulcération  of  the  moutb  and  faoces.  The  jaiee  of  tbe  plant  may  beotii 
mixed  with  honey  or  sogar,  or  ihe  seeds  may  be  taken  in  substance.  Tbe  Siifm- 
trium  Sapkia  or  JUs  wùd  is  aiso  among  tbe  plants  formerly  officinal.  It  is  of  i 
pnngent  odonr  when  mbbed,  and  of  an  acrid  biting  taste.  The  herb  bas  been  txi 
extemally  in  indolent  ulcers,  and  tbe  seeds  intemally  in  worms,  eaiCDiois  co» 
plaints,  Âe. 

8IUM  NODIFLORUM.  Water-parmtep.  A  perennial,  nmbelliferons,  aqnatie  Et- 
Fopean  plant,  growing  aIso  in  tbe  Soothem  section  of  the  United  States,  «bere  itii 
■apposed  to  bave  been  introdaeed.  It  is  commonly  considered  poisonons;  bmike 
expressed  jaice,  given  by  Withering  in  the  dose  of  three  or  foar  onnees  erery  nan- 
ing,  was  not  fonnd  to  afiect  the  head,  stomach,  or  bowels.  He  fonnd  it.  in  tbis  qui- 
tity,  very  advantageons  in  obstinate  cntaneons  diseases;  and  the  plant  bas  been  ik- 
folly  employed  by  otbers  in  similar  eomplaints,  and  in  scrofrilons  swellings  of  ike 
lympbatic  glands.  It  is  considered  dinretic  Tht  8.  tatifoUum,  whieb  grows  in  Eo- 
rope and  the  United  States,  and  is  the  eommon  water-parsnep  of  this  coantry,  is  poii- 
tively  asserted  to  be  poisonons:  andmadness  and  even  death  are  said  tobave  folkm 
tbe  ose  of  tbe  root.  The  S.  Sùarum  or  Jarret,  a  plant  of  Chinese  origin,  eallinW 
in  Europe,  bas  a  sweetish,  somewbat  aromatic  root,  which  is  employed  as  food  io  the 
form  of  salad,  and  is  snpposed  to  be  a  nseful  diet  in  eomplaints  of  ihe  chesk 
_  8MALT.  Azuré.  When  the  impore  oxide  of  cobalt,  obtained  by  roastiog  the  s»- 
tire  arseninret  of  that  métal,  is  heated  with  sand  and  potassa,  tbe  mixture  melts,  vA 
a  beaatifnl  blue  glass  resolts,  which,  when  rednced  to  powder,  receives  the  naiMof 
smalt.    It  is  used  chiefly  in  painting. 

SOOT.  Fuligo  Ligni.  7%is  well  known  substance  bas  a  peealiar  smell,aadt 
biner,  empyrenmatic,  and  disagreeable  taste.  Its  composition  is  rery  compirx.  Ib- 
daced  to  powder  and  treated  with  water,  it  aflbrds  an  infusion  of  a  deep-yellow  ot 
brown  colour,  the  colour  being  deeper  if  heat  be  employed.  The  insoluble  portiM 
amounts  to  about  forty-four  per  cent.  The  soluble  part  consists  chiefly,  accoiding  lo 
Berzelins,  of  a  pyrogenous  resin  nnited  with  acetic  acid,callrd  atidpyntm,»ni  san- 
rated  with  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia.  It  aIso  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  chlotide 
of  potassium,  acétate  of  ammonia,  and  traces  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  solution  be  en- 
porated  to  dryness,  it  fornishes  a  black  extracL  This  fonns  with  water  a  blactisb- 
orown  solution,  which,  when  treated  with  any  free  acid  except  tbe  acetic,  lets  fkll  the 
•oid  pyrelin,  in  the  form  of  a  black  mass  resembling  pitch;  while  tbe  acid  emplorri 
remains  in  solution  with  the  bases  previoasly  in  combinalion  with  the  pyretia.  Bn- 
«onnottfaougbt  be  bad  discoveredin  the  pyretin  apeculiar  pnnciple,to  which  he  giw 
me  nameof  osiofin,-  bntBerzelius  thinksbe  wasmistaken.  Besides  thèse snbstucet, 
Braconnot  ascertaioed  tbe  existence  in  soot  of  an  azotized  extractire  matter  to  lie 
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moant  of  twentf  ftr  cent  This  natter,  when  submitted  to  dry  distillatioii,  affbrded 
•  eoiuidcFable  portion  of  pyrogenoas  oil.  Tbe  soot  itself,  when  snbjected  to  a  Kimi- 
lar  distiUatioD,  fantished  oae-fifib  of  its  weigbt  of  empyreomaiic  oil.  To  ihe  above 
ingrédients  of  soot  musi  be  added  creasote^to  the  présence  bf  wbich  it  is  anpposed 
t»  owe  its  medieinal  propetties. 

Soot  was  formeriy  officinal  with  ihe  Bdinbargh  Collège,  and  tbe  Scotch  physieiass 
were  in  tbe  habit  offrcqoentty  prescribing  it  as  a  toaic  and  antispasmodic  id  tbe  form 
of  tioctul'e.  It  wsnt  very  mncb  ont  of  use  in  regalar  practice;  and  it  is  only  within 
a  tew  years,  that  its  employmeot  bas  been  revived  on  accoont  of  its  containing  créa- 
aote.  At  présent  it  is  chiefly  osed  as  an  exiernal  remedy  in  tbe  for^n  of  décoction  or 
oiumenL  lu  the  Bévue  Méd.  for  Jane,  1834,  M.  Blaad  détails  a  naœber  of  cases  of 
varions  affections,  snch  as  obstinate  tetters,  porrigo  iàvosa,  psora,  fisiala,  canceroos 
and  venereal  nlcers,  cbronic  irritations  of  tbe  lining  membrane  of  tbe  moutb,  ezuda- 
lions  £ram  the  maeons  membrane  of  tbe  nos*,  herpetic  ernptions  of  tbe  génital  organa, 
and  praritus  of  the  valra,  in  which  the  ose  of  soot  effected  a  cure.  'Jnie  dnattion  is 
made  by  addiog  two  handfols  of  soot  to  a  pint  of  water,  boiling  for  half  an  bonr,  and 
filtering.  It  is  applied  as  a  lotion  to  tbe  aficcted  parts,  or  injectcd  ioio  the  fistalae, 
severiu  times  a  oay  ;  and,  in  the  intervais,  the  part,  if  accessible,  is  dressed  with  an 
ointmaii,  made  by  rabbing  op  a  drachm  of  finely  powdered  soot  with  an  oonce  of 
lard.  In  cases  of  porrigo,  ibe  crnsts  mnst  be  removed  by  p<ialtices  before  tbe  soot 
is  applied.  In  scrofalous  ophthalmia,  M.  Caron  Davillards  and  M.  Bandelocqae  bave 
fouad  a  coUyriam,  made  according  to  the  following  formula,  very  nsefal.  Infuse 
two  oonces  of  soot  in-boiling  waier,  filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate  it  lo  dryness. 
Dissolve  the  dry  residae,  with  the  assistance  of  beat,  in  strong  wbite  wine  vinegar, 
and  add  eztract  of  roses  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four  grains  to  twelve  fluidonoces 
of  the  liqaid.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  liqoid  to  a  glass  of 
water.  (Bull.  Qén.  dt  ThérapeutiquttMari,  1834.)  This  formula  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory  ;  as  it  does  not  indicaie  the  proportion  of  vinegar  to  be  employed.  lo  a  case  of 
severe  and  extensive  burn,  in  which,  after  the  séparation  of  the  sloughs,  the  patient 
began  to  sink  from  the  profose  discharge,  Dr.  Ebers,  of  Bordeaux,  fuund  advantage 
from  tbe  application,  to  the  granulating  surface,  of  lint  soalced  in  a  décoction  of  soot. 
It  reduced  the  discharge  in  a  surprising  manner  and  promoted  cicatrization. 

Dr.  Hewson,  of  this  cily,  bas  fnund  an  infusion  of  soot  an  efficacious  remedy,  em- 
ployed by  injection,  in  cases  of  ascarides.  In  oae  case  of  lonç  standing  in  an  adult, 
in  which  a  namberof  remédies  had  been  tried  unsoccessfttlly,]njectionsof  sootdaily, 
persevered  in  for  two  weeks,  efl%cted  a  complète  cure.  The  injection  was  made  ^ 
adding  a  copfbl  of  som  lo  a  pint  of  boi4ing  waler,  and  strainrng  the  sointion.  An 
tnJMonofAt^orgttihattndêoatis  used  in  this  city  as  a  popular  remedy  for  dyspepsia. 
It  is  madebyinftasingapint  of  clean  hickory  ashes  and  a  gill  of  soot  in  half  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water,  allowing  tbe  liqoor  to  stand  for  twenty-fonr  hours,  and  then  decant- 
ing.  Of  this  a  small  wineglassful  is  taken  ihree  nr  four  times  a  day.  No  doubt  this 
infoston  bas  been  oseful  in  aoidity  of  stomach;  but  ils  indiscriminate  use  in  tbe  vari- 
ons gastric  afikctions  popularly  confounded  uader  the  name  of  dyspepsia,  is  calca- 
lated  to  do  much  harm. 

8PANI8H  BROWM.    A  brownisb-red  ochre,  mnch  used  in  painting. 

SPARTIUM  JUNCEUM.  Spaaith  Broom.  A  small  shrub,  indigenoos  in  tbe  Soodi 
of  Europe,  and  cultivaled  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant.  The  flowers  are 
large,  yellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  odour.  The  seeds  are  in  moderate  doses  dinretic 
and  tonic,  in  large  doses  emetic  and  caihartic,  and  bave  been  used  advaniageously 
in  dropsy.  T^e  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifieen  grains  three  times  a  day.  Tbey  may  aiso 
be  given  in  tincture. 

SULPHATE  OF  ALUMINA.  ^tunun»  Sulpha$^  The  salts  of  alumioa  bave  been 
asccrtained  by  M.  Oannal  to  ht-  powerfnl  preservatives  of  animal  matter.  Among 
thèse  the  sulphate  is  to  be  pteferred,  on  accoont  of  its  easy  preparalian  and  moderate 
price.  It  may  be  made  by  satarating  dilmc  sulphoric  acid  with  hydraied  alumina, 
and  evaporating.  A  solution  of  this  sait  was  found  by  M.  Oannal  to  be  very  effectuai 
in  preserving  l>odies  for  dissection,  when  iojected  into  tbe  blood-vessels.  In  the  som- 
mer season  ihe  bodtes  were  prcserved  fresh  for  twenty  days  or  more;  in  the  winler, 
for  tbree  montbs.  For  use  in  tbe  wintec,  a  qoantity  of  solulioDiSufficienl  ibr  injeeting 
ooe  body,  may  be  made  by  adding  a  poand,avoirdupois,of  the  sait  to  a  quart  of  water; 
for  use  in  bot  weatber,  the  solution  must  be  made  stronger.  This  sait  bas  been  nied 
extensively  in  tbe  Philadelphia  Hospiial,  ai  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  DnngUson,  as  an 
anttseptic  and  détergent  application  to  ulcers,  ana  wilh  favonrable  résulta.  Dr. 
110 
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Peanypaeker  reports  sever»!  CMfrs  in  wbicta  tt  prared  niefiil.  The  strength  of  -te 
RolatioD  employed  raried  from  Jijsa  to  §iij  of  ibe  s«It  to  f^vi  of  wster,  accordingto 
tbe  Rtate  of  tbe  nloer.  Dr.  6.  Jobnson,  of  Oeorgia,  foond  »e  sohilioD  attendcd  widi 
ihe  happiest  etfècu,  used  as  an  iojectioiLiii  fetid  discbarges  from  tbe  ragina.  (,MeL 
Exam^  vi.  63  and  I IS.)  The  aeelate  ofalumma  and  tbe  d%kridt  ofnhrminnim  (mnii- 
a(e  of  alamioa)  also  posaess  antiseptic  pow«rs. 

8ULPH0CYANURET  OF  POTASSIUM.  Potamii  Sa^koeyaiuretum.  This  sait 
is  prcparpd  by  fusiog  in  an  iron  vessel,  at  a  low  red  beat,  a  mixtnre  of  two  parts  of 
drirdrerrocjraDDret  ofpotassinm,  and  one  part of'flowersofsalphnr.  Tbe  mass,  vhcn 
eold,  is  dissoired  in  boiling  water,  and,  to  décompose  some  sulphoeyanuret  of  iroa, 
tbe  solatioD  is  treated  witb  carbonate  of  potassa,  wbich  throws  down  tbe  iron  as  a 
carbonate,  and  gires  rise  to  tbe  formatioa  of  a  fresb  portion  of  snlpbocyaooret  of 
poiassiam.  Tbe  wboie  is  then  boiled  for  a  qaarter  of  an  honr,  filtered  to  separate  tbe 
precipilated  iron,  and  evaporated  Ihat  crystals  may  form.  Tbese  are  parified  fkom 
carbonate  of  potassa  by  being  dissoired  in  alcobol,  wbicb  taVes  np  tbe  solpboeyannret 
and  leaves  thr  carbonate.  Tbe  alcobolie  solution  is  tben  allowed  to  erystallize. 
Snlphocyanaret  of  potassiom  is  in  long,  striated,  anbydroos  priims,  déliquescent  in  a 
noiïit  aimospbere,  very  solable  in  alcobol,  and  baving  a  cooling,  somewbal  biting 
taste.  It  bas  been  proposed  as  a  medicine  by  Sœmmering,  as  a  sabstitate  for  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  and  c;yanDret  of  potassinm,  on  tbe  grouod  that  it  possesses  tbe  same 
Iherapeutic  properties,  wilhont  tbeir  ineonrenienees. 

8WIETENIA  FEBRIFUQA.  A  largetreegrowing  in  theEastIndies.  Tbebarkis 
tbe  part  employed.  It  is  smootb  and  red  intemally,  rough  and  gray  on  tbe  onter  sarfaee, 
of  a  feeble  aromatic  odoar,  and  an  astringent  bitter  taste.  Water  eztracts  its  Tirtnes 
by  infnsion  or  décoction.  It  is  said  to  bave  been  mucb  used  in  India  as  a  snbstitote 
for  Pemrian  bark,  to  which  it  is  somewhat  analogons  in  médical  properties,  tbongb 
it  contains  neilber  cincbonia  nor  qoinia.  Tbe  dose  of  tbe  powder  is  from  thirty  grains 
to  balf  a  dracbm.    Tbe  walery  eitract  bas  tbe  virtaes  of  tbe  bark. 

The  Swiettnia  Mahagoni  or  Mahogany  tree,  wbicb  grows  in  tbe  West  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  tropical  America,  bas  also  a  bitter  astringent  bark,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  8.  febnfaga  in  Wrtaes  as  well  as  in  sensible  propertiesi.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  the  mahogany  so  macb  used  in  omamental  wooo-work. 

STMPHTTUM  OFFICINALE.  Comjrty.  A  perennial  European  plant,  cnltiraled 
in  oar  gardens  for  médical  use.  Its  root,  which  is  the  part  used,  is  spindie-shaped, 
branched,  often  more  than  an  incb  thick  and  a  foot  long,  eztemally  smootb  and  bUck- 
isb,  intemally  white,  flesh,  and  juicy.  By  drying,  it  becomes  wrinkled,  of  a  firm 
homy  consisience,  and  of  a  dark  colour  within.  It  is  almost  inodorons,  and  bas  a 
mncilaginoos,  feebly  astringent  taste.  Amoog  its  conslitueols  are  mucilage  in  great 
abnndance,  and  a  small  qnantity  of  tannin.  It  was  fonnerly  bighiy  esteemed  as  a 
Tulnerary,  bot  bas  lost  ils  crédit  in  this  respect.  Its  virtoes  are  cbiefly  tbose  of  a 
demalcent,  and  it  may  be  adirantageously  used  for  ail  tbe  porposes  to  wbich  the 
marshmallow  is  applied.  It  is  a  very  common  ingrédient  in  tbe  domestic  cough 
mixtares  employed  ia  chronic  calarrhs,  consomption,  and  other  pectoral  affections. 
Tbe  most  convenient  form  of  administration  is  that  of  décoction,  which  may  be  made 
eitber  from  the  fresb  or  dried  root.  According  to  Lewis,  comfrey  root  yieldis  to  water 
•  lai^r  proportion  of  mncilage  than  tbe  root  of  tbe  Althasa. 

8YRINGA  VULGAKIS.  Common  Lihe.  The  leaves  and  fruit  of  this  common  gar- 
den  plant  bave  a  bitter  and  somewbal  acrid  taste,  and  hare  been  used  as  a  tonic  and 
fébrifuge.  In  some  parts  of  France,  tbey  are  said  to  be  employed  habitnally  by  tbe 
eoontry  people  in  the  cnre  of  intermittent  ferer;  and  tbey  were  recommended  by 
Cruveilbier  in  tbe  treatment  of  that  complaint.  The  fruit  was  ezamined  by  MM. 
Petroz  and  Robinet,  who  fonnd  a  sweet  and  a  bitter  principle.  Tbe  latter  was  after- 
wards  obtaiaed  pure  by  M.  Meillet,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Uhein.  Tbe  green 
capsules,  wbich  yield  it  in  largest  proportion,  are  boiled  in  water,  the  décoction  is 
concentrated,  snbacetate  of  lead  is  added,  tbe  liqnor  is  evaporated  to  the  consistenee 
of  s3rrup,  magnesia  is  added  in  ezcess,  and  the  wbole  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
residoom  is  powdered,  digested  in  water  at  90°  or  100°,  and  then  treated  witb  boiling 
alcobol,  and  animal  charcoal.   Tbe  alcobolie  solation,  beingfîltered  and  concentrated, 

iieMs  lilacin  upon  cooling.    This  principle,  thongh  not  alkaline,  is  thoaght  by  M. 
leillet  to  ezist  in  the  frait  combined  witb  malic  acid.    It  is  crystallizable,  bitter,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  (_Am.  Joum.  ofPKarm^  ziT.  p.  18»,  from  Joum.  de  Pharm.) 

TACAMAHAC.  Taeamakaea.  The  résinons  substance,  commonlr  known  by  this 
name,is  snpposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Fagara  oetandra  of  Lion.  (Ek^krium  tome»- 
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<aMMi,  Jaeq^  Amnfri»  Ummtomtm,  SprenfcO»  *  tree  of  considérable  sise,  growing  in  th* 
island  of  Cançoa,  aod  in  Venesnew.  The  joice  ezmles  spontaneonsly,  and  hardena 
on  exposare.  As  broof^ht  inio  the  markel,  it  is  iniitegnlarlyshaped  pièces  of  Tarions 
aàzcs,  some  noi  larger  tban  a  raastard  seed,  othera  as  maob  as  an  ineb  or  two  inches 
in  diameter.  The  colonris  nsnalljr  ligh^yellowtsb  orreddish-brown;  bat  in  the  laïf^ 
BMsses  is  more  or  less  diversified.  The  pièces  aie  in  gênerai  translnoant,  thongh 
fk«qiienUy  covered  wiih  powder  npon  their  aniface,  s«  as  -to  render  tbem  apparenlly 
opaqne.  They  are  heavierthan  water,  brinle.and  pnl7erizable,yielding  a  pale-yellov 
powder.  Their  odoor  is  résinons  and  agreeable,  their  tasic  biiter,  balsaraic,  and  some- 
what  aerid.  Ezposed  to  beat  tbey  melt  and  exhale  a  stronger  odoor.  Tacamahae  is 
partially  solnUe  in  alcohol,  and  completely  so  itt  ether  and  the  fixed  oils.  It  consista 
of  resin  with  a  little  volatile  oil. 

Another  rariety  is  obtained  from  the  East  Indies,  and  called  taeamaliata  orientale  or 
taeamahaea  m  teitiê.  It  is  sapposed  to  be  derived  from  the  CahpAyUum  JnophyUum, 
and  cornes  into  the  marbet  in  goard-sbrlls  covered  with  rush  leaves.  It  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  eolonr  inclining  to  greea.  slightly  translncent,  soft  and  adhesive,  of  an  agree> 
able  odonr,  aod  an  aromatic  bitterish  taste.    It  is  at  présent  very  rare  in  commerce. 

Gaibonrt  describes  sereral  other  varieties  of  tacamahae,  wbieh,  however,  are  little 
known.  Among  them  is  a  soA,  adhesive,  dark-green  resin,  said  to  be  procnred  from 
Ihe  CalophyUum  Taeamahaea,  growing  in  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Madagascar. 

Tacamahae  was  formerly  highiy  esteemed  as  an  internai  remedy,  bat  is  now  en^ 
ployed  medicinally  only  in  the  composition  of  oinlments  and  plasters,  and  little  even 
forthis  purpose.  Its  propertiesare  analogoos  tothose  of  the  tnrpentines.  Itissome- 
times  nsed  as  incense. 

TANNATE  OF  LEAD.  This  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  eoneentrated  infusion 
of  oak  bark  with  acelate  of  lead,  added  drop  by  drop.  It  has  been  nsed  as  an  extemal 
application  with  success  by  Dr.  Fantonetti  in  two  cases  of  white  swelling  of  the  knee 
joint  He  employed  it  al  first  mized  with  a  third  of  its  weight  of  lard,  and  aûerwards 
pnre,  the  fresh  precipitate  admitting  of  application  as  an  ointment.  Aatenrieth  recnm- 
mends  it  as  a  dressing  to  gangrenons  sores.  With  this  intention,  ihe  precipitate, 
either  uncombined,  or  mixed,  in  its  dry  siate,  with  simple  ointment  in  (he  proportion 
of  two  drachms  to  the  onnce,  may  be  spread  on  linen  and  applied  to  the  sore.  The 
préparation  hère  referred  to  is  a  bitannate.    Other  tannâtes  of  lead  exkt 

TEA.  The  plant  which  famishes  tea — Thea  Chinentù — is  an  evergreen  shrub,  be- 
bnging  to  the  class  and  order  Moaadelphia  Polyandria  of  the  Sexual  System  (Poly- 
andria  Monogynia,  Linn.),  and  to  the  natural  order  Temstromiaces.  It  is  asually 
from  foar  to  eight  feet  high,  tbough  capable,  in  a  favourable  situation,  of  attaining  the 
height  of  thirty  feet.  It  bas  numerous  altemate  branches,  furnished  with  elliptical, 
Oblong  or  lanceolate,  pointed  leaves,  which  are  serrate  except  at  the  base,  smooth  on 
both  sides,  green,  shining,  marked  with  one  rib  and  many  transverse  veins,  and  sap- 
ported  alternately  npon  short  footstalks.  They  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  âowers  are  either  solitary,  or  supported  two  or 
three  together  at  the  azils  of  the  leaves.  They  are  of  considérable  size,  not  unlike  tbosç 
of  the  myrtie  in  appearance,  consisting  of  a  short  green  calyx  with  five  or  six  lobes, 
of  a  corolla  with  from  foar  to  nine  large  unequal  snow-white  petals,  of  numerous 
stamens  with  yellow  anthers  and  connected  at  their  base,  and  of  a  pistil  with  a  three- 
parted  style.  The  fruit  is  a  three-celled  and  three-seeded  capsule.  It  has  not  been 
certainly  determined  whether  more  than  one  speciesof  the  tea-plant  exisLs.  Linnœns 
admitted  two  species — the  T.  BoAea  and  the  T.  viridù — diSering  in  the  nnmber  of  their 
petals  ;  but  this  ground  of  distinction  is  untenable,  as  tfte  petals  are  known  to  vary 
very  much  in  the  same  plant  Hayne  makes  three  species — the  TMricla,  T.  Bohea, 
and  T.  viridit,  which  are  distiogoished  severally  by  the  shape  of  their  leaves  and  frui^ 
and  the  direction  of  the  footstalk.  De  Candolle  admits  but  one  species,  with  two 
Tarieties — the  viridù  or  green  tea,  with  "lanceolate  flat  leaves,  three  times  as  long  as 
they  are  broad,"  and  the  Bohea,  with  "  elliptical  ohlong,  subrugose  leaves,  twice  as 
long  as  broad."  Lindley  recognises  the  two  Linnean  species,  distinguishing  them  by 
the  leaves,  which,  in  the  T.inri£>,are  acuminate  and  emarginate  at  the  apex,  and  in 
the  T.  Bohea  are  smaller,  flatter,  darker  green,  with  small  serratures,  and  terminale 
gradually  in  a  point,  but  are  not  at  ail  acnminate  or  emarginate.  (Flora  Medica,  120.) 

The  tea-plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  cultivated  in  both  countries, 
but  most  abnndantly  in  the  former.  In  Japan  it  forms  hedgerows  aronnd  the  rice 
and  comfîelds  ;  in  China,  whence  immense  qnantities  of  tea  are  exported,  wbole  fields 
are  devoted  to  its  culture.  It  is  propagated  from  the  seeds,  which  are  planted  in  botes 
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M  eertoin  diatanoes,  six  or  eight  teeds  beiog  placed  in  each  bole,  m  order  lo  emve 
tiie  growlh  of  one.  In  three  yean  tbe  plant  yicids  leaves  for  collection,  and  in  tix 
years  attains  Ihe  heigbt  of  a  man.  When  from  seren  to  ten  years  old,  it  is  cal 
down,  in  order  that  the  nnmeroQS  shoots  which  issae  from  the  stamp  may  afford  a 
large  prodnctof  leaves.  Thèse  are  picked  separately  by  ibe  hand.  Three  barvests, 
according  to  Kampfer,  are  UKually  made  doring  tbe  year,  tbe  first  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
mary,  tbe  second  at  tbe  beftinnioft  of  April,  and  the  ihird  in  Jnne.  As  the  yoangest 
leaves  are  tbe  beat,  tbe  prodact  of  the  first  collection  is  most  raloable,  while  thaï  of 
tbe  tbird,  consisting  of  tbe  oldest  leaves,  is  comparaiively  Utile  esieemed.  Someiimes 
only  one  or  iwo  harvests  are  made;  but  care  is  always  taken  to  assort  the  leaves 
aecordioft  to  iheir  âge;  and  thas  originale  numeroas  commercial  varieties  of  tea. 
Tbe  cbaracter  of  the  plant,  dépendent  upon  the  soil,  situation,  climate,  and  coltare, 
has  aiso  a  great  influence  npon  the  vaine  of  the  leaves.  Il  is  said  that  tbe  best  tea  is 
prucared  from  the  shmbs  vbich  grow  opon  the  sides  of  steep  hills  wilh  a  soatbem 
exposors.  Thoagb  the  plant  grows  both  about  Pékin  in  the  Ifortfa,  and  Canton  in  the 
doDtb  of  China,  it  is  said  to  attain  greater  perfection  in  the  intermediate  coanliy,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nankin,  for  instance,  where  tbe  climate  is  neither  so  cold  as  in 
Ibe  first  mentioned  vicinity,  nor  so  bot  as  in  the  second.  Some  of  the  commercial 
varieties  bave  iheir  origin  in  this  cause  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  though  the  faet  bas 
not  been  ascertained,  that  différence  in  species  may  be  anolher  source  of  diversity. 
AAer  baving  been  gathered,  tbe  leaves  are  dried  by  arlificial  beat  in  shallow  iron 
pans,  from  which  tbey  are  removed  while  still  bot,  and  rolled  wilh  the  fingers,  or  in 
the  palm  of  tbe  hand,  so  as  tu  be  brottgbl  into  the  form  in  which  they  are  fonnd  ia 
commerce.  Il  is  stated  that  the  odonr  of  ihe  tea  leaves  tbemselves  is  very  slight; 
aod  that  it  is  coslomary  to  miz  wilh  them  the  leaves  of  cenain  aromatic  plants,  sach 
as  tbe  Oleafragrant  and  CanuUia  Saaanqua,  in  order  to  render  them  pleasant  to  the 
smelL 

Tea  is  bronght  to  this  country  from  the  port  of  Canton.  Nameroas  varieties  exist 
iA  commerce,  diffe riog  in  tbe  shape  commonicated  by  rolling,  in  colour,  in  flavonr, 
or  in  streogtb  ;  but  tbey  may  ail  be  arranged  in  the  two  divisions  of  green  and  bitdt 
leai,  which,  at  least  in  tbeir  extrêmes,  differ  so  much  in  properties,  that  it  is  difficnlt 
lo  coDceive  that  they  are  derived  from  the  same  species. 

Propertiu.  Green  tea  is  characterized  by  a  dark  green  colour,  someiimes  inclining 
more  or  less  to  bloe  or  brown.  It  has  a  peculiar,  refresbing,  somewbat  aromatic 
odour,  and  an  astringent,  sligbtly  pungeni,  and  agreeably  bilterisb  taste.  Ils  infusion 
has  a  pale  greenisb-yellow  colour,  with  ibe  odour  and  laste  of  tbe  leaves.  According  to 
Mr.  Warrington,  who  examined  numerous  varieties  of  tea  carefully  both  by  tbe  micro- 
scope aod  Chemical  tests,  many  of  the  green  tras  iroported  into  Oreal  Britain  ove 
Ibeir  colour  to  a  powdery  coating,  consisting  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  Prussian  blue, 
oihers  to  a  mixture  of  thèse  with  a  yellowish  vegetable  substance,  and  oifaers,  again, 
lo  sulphate  of  lime  alone.  {Pharm.  Joum.  and  D-atu.,  iv.  37.)  Blaek  tea  is  dis- 
tinguisbed  by  a  dark-brown  colour.  It  is  usnally  less  firmly  rolled,  and  ligbter  ihaa 
Ihe  green,  and  contains  the  pétioles  of  the  plant  mingled  with  tbe  leaves.  Its  odourts 
fainter  and  of  a  somewbat  différent  cbaracter,  tbougb  still  fragrant.  Its  taste,  like  that 
of  green  tea,  is  astringent  and  bitterish  ;  but  it  is  less  pungent,  and  to  mosi  persons  less 
agreeable.  To  bol  water  it  imparts  a  brown  colour,  with  its  sensible  properties  of 
taste  and  smell.  Thèse  vary  exceedingly  in  strength  in  ihe  différent  varieties;  and 
some  black  teas  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  aromatic  or  agreeable  flavour. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  G.  J.  Mulder,  100  paris  of  green  Chinese  tea  afforded 
0'79  of  volatile  oil,  2-88  of  chlorophylle,  0-28  of  wax,  S-SS  of  resin,  8-56  of  gnm,  17-80 
of  tannic  acid,  0-43  of  thein,  22'80  ofexiractive,  traces  of  apothème,  33-60  of  muriatie 
extract,  300  of  albumen,  17-68  of  lignin,  and  5-56  of  salis.  The  muriatie  extracl  was 
the  maiter  taken  np  by  diluted  muriatie  acid  from  tea  previonsly  exhausted  saeces- 
sively  by  ether,  alcobol,  and  water,  and  consisted  of  arlificial  tannin.  The  same 
chemisi  obtained  from  100  parts  of  black  Chinese  lea  0-60  of  volatile  oit,  1-84  of 
chlorophylle,  3-64  of  resin,  7-28  of  gum,  13-88  of  tannic  acid,  0-46  of  thein,  19-88  of 
extractive,  1-48  of  apothème,  19-13  of  muriatie  extract,  3-80  of  albumen,  28-32  ot 
lignin,  and  S-34  of  salis.  {Annal  der  Pharm.,  xxviii.  817.)  M.  Eug.  Peligot  obtained 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  thein  ihan  was  found  by  Mulder,  the  lowest  quaniity  from 
green  tea  being  3-4  per  cent.,  and  tbe  highest  4-1  per  cent.;  bal  even  this  quantity  is  too 
small  to  represent  ail  Ihe  nitrogen  conlained  in  tea.  {Joum.  de  Pharm.,  3e  Sir.,  iv. 
324.)  The  volatile  oil  is  probably  the  principle  upon  which  the  effecls  of  tea  opon 
Ibe  nervous  system  cfaiefly  dépend.  Hence  old  teas  are  less  energetic  Ihan  those 
recently  imported  ;  and  il  is  said  that  the  Iresh  leaves  hâve  often  produced  dangerou 
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efièets  in  Chkuu  Neverthelets,  Ihe  tanoic  aeid  i»  not  widwat  iaflnençe  apon  thf 
System  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  tbat  boih  the  eitractive  and  thein  contribaie  to  the 
pçcoUar  influences  of  ihis  valaable  producu  Of  thèse  active  ingrédients,  the  volatile 
oil,  tannic  acid,  and  eziractire,  are  loand  most  largely,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Mulder,  in  the  green  tea.  Thàn  is  a  cryslallizable  principle  discovered  by  Oudry. 
It  was  afterwards  proved  by  Jobst  to  hâve  tiie  same  composition  as  cafiein,  and  i^ 
DOW  generally  considered  as  in  ail  respects  identical  with  that  principle.  It  is  aiso 
said  to  f  xist  in  the  leaves  of  the  Ilex  Paraguaieusis  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  in  the  seeds 
of  the  PauUnia  sorbills.  (8ee  Co^u,Iltx,and  PaulUnia.)  Âccording  to  Mulder,  thein 
ezists  in  tea  combined  with  tannic  acid.  Peligot  obtained  it  by  addiag  to  a  hot  infusion 
of  tea,  first  subacetate  of  lead,  and  then  ammonia,  filtering  the  liquid,  passing  sulphn- 
retted  hydrogen  throogh  it,  again  filtering,  and  evaporating  with  a  moderate  beau  On 
cooling,  the  liquid  deposits  thein  abundanlly,  and  yields  an  additional  quantity  by  a 
carefuT  evaporation.  (Jbum.  de  Pharm.,  Ze  Sér.,  ^y.  224.]  Thein  has  a  feebly  bitter 
taste;  in  the  state  of  crystals,  is  dissolved  by  93  parts  of  water,  1S8  of  alcohol,  and 
S98  of  eiher;  mells-at  aboul  360°  F.,  and  at  723°  sublimes  in  wfaite  vapours  which 
condense  in  minute  needies.  From  ils  watery  solution  scarcely  an^  reagent  précipi- 
tâtes it.  Infusion  of  galls  causes  a  deposit  of  tannate  of  thein,  which  is  again,  bowever, 
dissolved  by  heating  the  water. 

i&dieal  Propertia  and  Vtet.  Tea  is  astringent  and  gently  excitant,  and  in  its  finer 
Tarieties  exerts  a  decided  influence  over  the  nervoos  System,  evinced  by  the  feelingf 
of  comfort  and  even  exhilaration  which  it  prodoces,  and  the  nnnataral  wakeftilnesa 
to  which  it  gives  rise  when  taken  in  unusoal  quantifies,  or  by  those  nnaccostomed  to 
its  nse.  Ils  properties,  however,  are  not  of  so  decided  a  character  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  very  eztensive  application  as  a  raedicine  ;  and  its  almost  exclusive  use  is 
as  a  gratefal  beverage  ai  the  evening  and  moming  meals.  Taken  moderately,  and 
by  healthy  indiWdnals,  it  may  be  considered  as  perfectiy  ^arœless;  but  long  continned, 
in  excessive  quantity,  it  is  capable  of  inducing  unpleasant  nervoos  and  dyspeptie 
sjrmptoms,  the  neoessary  conséquences  of  over  exeitement  of  tbe  brain  and  siomach. 
Green  tea  is  decidedly  more  injurions  in  thèse  respects  than  black,  and  sbould  be 
avoided  by  dyspeptie  individaals,  and  by  those  whose  nervoos  Systems  are  pecaliarly 
ezoitable.  As  a  iiiedicine,tea  may  sometimes  be  given  advantageuusly  in  diarrhsa; 
and  a  stroog  infosion  will  often  be  fonnd  to  relieve  nervons  hea^cbe.  The  mode  of 
preparing  il  for  nse  is  too  well  known  to  reqoire  a  description.  An  extraet  is  made 
nom  it  in  China,  which  is  said  to  be  nsefol  in  fevers. 

TEUCRIUM  CHAM^DRYS.  Gtmumder.  Chcanadryt.  A  small,  didynamoos, 
labiate,  perennial,  Enropean  plant,  the  leaves  and  tops  of  which  hâve  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odoor,  diminished  by  drying,  and  a  bilter,  somewhat  astringent,  aromatie, 
darable  taste.  They  hâve  been  employed  as  a  mijd  corroborant,  in  uierine,  rbeu- 
matic,  gonty,  and  scrofnlous  affections,  and  iniermitient  fevers  ;  bat  are  at  présent 
littie  nsed,  and  never  in  this  conntry.  Qermander  was  an  ingrédient  in  the  Portland 
powdtr,  noted  as  a  remedy  in  goot  This  powder,  âccording  to  the  original  prescrip- 
tion, consisted  of  eqaal  parts  of  the  roots  of  the  Aridolochia  rotunda  and  Gentiana 
hUta,  of  the  tops  and  leaves  of  tbe  Teuerwm  Chammdry»  and  EryUtrma  Ceniaurium, 
and  of  the  leaves  of  the  JUtiga  Chanuqtjftit,  or  gmmdpme.  The  dose  was  à  drachm 
taken  every  moming  be/ore  bteakfast,  and  coniinaed  for  three  montbs,  then  two 
■cmples  for  three  months,  aAerwards  half  a  drachm  for  six  montlis,  and  finally  half 
a  drachm  every  other  day  for  a  year.  {.Parr.) 

Two  olher  species  of  Teucrinm  bave  been  nsed  in  medicine — the  T.  Itarum,  eat 
tkyme,  or  Syrian  herb  matlieh,  which  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  T. 
Seordmm,  or  tatUer  gtrmmder,  which  grows  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  same  con- 
tinent. The  former  is  a  warm,  stimulating,  aromatic  biner,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended  in  hysieria,  amenorrhœa,  and  nervons  debility  ;  the  latter  has  the  odoar  of 
gaiiic,  and  a  bitter  somewhat  pnngent  taste,  and  was  formerly  bighiy  esleemed  as  a 
corroborant  in  low  forms  of  disease;  but  neither  of  them  is  now  much  employed. 
The  T.  uàrum  is  errhine,  and  was  formerly  an  ingrédient  in  the  Puhù  Atan  Com^ 
poiUut.    The  dose  of  eilher  of  the  three  species  is  about  half  a  drachm. 

THVJA  OCCIDENTALIS.  Arbor  VUa.  An  indigenoas  evergreen  tree,  growing 
«ild  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  cultivated  for  ornament  in  gardens.  The  leaves, 
or  small  twigs  invested  with  the  leaves,  are  the  part  used.  They  l^ave  an  agreeable 
balsamic  odonr,  especially  when  rubbed,  and  a  strong,  balsamic,,camphorotts,  bitter 
taste.  In  the  state  of  décoction,  they  bave  been  used  in  intermittent  fever,  and,  âccord- 
ing to  Schoepf,  in  coughs,  fevers,  scnrvy,  and  rheumatism.   'Made  lato  an  ointment 
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witb  Urd  or  otber  animal  fat,  they  are  said  to  form  a  asefal  local  api^eatioD  in  riteo» 
maiic  eomplainu.  The  distilled  water  is  praised  bjr  Boerbaave  as  a  remedyi» 
drop»;.  {S(kMpf.)  A  yellowisb-green  volatile  oil,  wbich  may  be  obuuoed  firom  the 
leaves  by  diatiliatioD,  bas  beea  nsed  with  saccess  in  vorms. 

THYMUS  VULGARia  Tkymt.  A  small  well  Icnowii  nodersbnib,  indigenoos  ia 
the  SoDlh  of  Europe,  and  wiib  os  cuUivated  io  gardens.  The  berbaceous  portioa, 
wbich  shoDid  bc  gaihered  wben  ibe  plant  is  in  flower,  bas  a  prcuUar,  strong,  aruma- 
tic,  agreeable  odour,  wbich  is  not  lost  by  drying,  and  a  pungent,  aromalic,  camphOT' 
oas  taste.  Ils  active  coostitaent  is  a  volatile  oil,  wbich  may  be  separated  by  di$lilla> 
tioo.  Oil  of  ibyme  (ofaMR  thymi)  is,  when  fresb,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  greenish  colonr, 
bnt  as  found  io  the  shopa  is  oAen  brown.  Ils  sp.  gr.  is  0-90S.  The  plant  bas  the  aïo- 
matie  properties  of  sage,  lavender,  &&,  and  may  be  nsed  for  the  same  pnrposes.  It 
is,  bowever,  more  employed  in  cookery  than  in  medicine.  T^e  T.  Serpilliûn,oT  mU 
tÂume  of  Europe,  is  analogoas  in  properties  to  the  garden  thyme.  Both  are  occasioa- 
ally  ased  in  baihs,  fomentations,  and  ponltices,  along  with  otber  aromatic  herbs. 

TONKA  BBAN.  The  seed  of  the  Dipterix  odanUa  of  Willd.,  the  Coumarouna  ado- 
rata  of  Aublet,  a  large  Iree  growing  ia  Gaiaoa.  The  frait  is  an  oblong-ovate  pod,en- 
dosing  a  single  seed,  from  an  inch  Io  an  inch  and  a  balf  long,  from  two  to  foar  Unes 
broad,  osually  somewbat  compressed,  with  a  dark-brown,  wrinkled,  shining,  thio,  and 
briitle  skia,  and  a  light-brown,  oily  kemcL  The  bean  bas  a  strong,  agreeable,  aroma- 
tic odoar,  and  a  bitterisb,  aromatic  laste.  Ils  active  constitaent  is  a  cfystallizable, 
odoroas  snbatance,  analogoas  to  the  volatile  oils  and  camphor,  and  called  toamiriH 
by  Oaiboart.  Tbis  sabstance  is  sometimes  foand  in  a  crystalline  staie,  between  the 
two  lobes  of  the  kemeL  The  lonka  bean  is  osed  to  âavour  snuff,  being  either  mixed 
wiib  it  in  Uie  state  of  powder,  or  pat  entire  into  the  snuff-boz. 

TSIOONELLA  FŒNUMGRiSCUM.  Fentigreek.  An  annaal  plant  growing  spoif 
taneoasly  in  différent  parts  of  ihe  Sontb  of  Europe,  and  caliivated  in  France  and  Ge^ 
Buny  for  the  sake  of  ils  seeds.  Thèse  are  one  or  iwo  Unes  in  length,  oblong  cjlin- 
drical,  somewbat  compressed,  obliqaely  truncated  at  each  extremity,  browaish-yellow 
exteroally,  yellow  intemally,  and  marked  with  an  oblique  furrow  running  balf  iheir 
length.  They  bave  a  strong  pecnliar  odour,  and  aa  oily,  bitterisb,  farinaceons  taste, 
and  coniain  nxed  and  volatUe  oil,  mucila^,  biner  extractive,  and  a  yellow  colouriag 
sabataace.  An  onnce  of  the  seeds  boiled  in  a  pint  of  waier  renders  it  thiek  and  sUmy. 
They  yield  the  wfaole  of  iheir  odoar  and  laste  to  alcohol.  Their  virtaes  dépend  chiefly 
npon  their  oil  and  macilage.  On  the  coniinenl  of  Europe  they  are  employed  in  ibe 
préparation  of  emollient  cataplasms  and  enemata,  and  enter  into  the  composition  of 
some  officinal  ointments  and  plastera.    They  are  never  ased  internally. 

TBIPOLL  Tbra  H^Utma.  An  earlhy  minerai,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  pale 
straw  coloar,  sometimes  inclining  Io  red  or  brown,  usaally  friable,  often  adbesive  lo 
the  tongae,  and  preseuting  the  aspect  of  argillaceous  eartb,  thoagh  difiering  firoffl 
clay  by  tbe  roughness  and  hardness  of  ils  particles,  aod  by  not  forming  a  paste  wilh 
waier.  Tbe  Venue  tripoU  is  said  to  come  from  Corfu.  Tripoli  is  sometimes  arti- 
ficially  prepared  by  ca&ining  certain  argillites.  Il  is  used  for  cleaning  and  poUshing 
metals. 

TRITICUM  REPENS.  Coueh-gnm.  Dog-gnus.  Quidceru.  A  perennial  Euro- 
pean  plant,  very  common  in  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds,  where  il  is  consideied 
a  trooblesome  weed.  The  rool,  wbich  is  ihe  part  medically  used,  is  horizontal,  creep- 
ing,  jointed,  about  as  tbick  as  a  siraw  or  Ihicker,  inodorous,  and  of  an  agreeable, 
sweetish,  slighlly  pungent  tasie.  Il  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  form  of 
décoction,  as  a  slighlly  aperient  and  nutritive  drink.  Great  quantities  of  it  are  said 
to  be  consumed  in  the  bospitals  of  Paris.  The  décoction,  in  conséquence  of  the 
sugar  which  it  contains,  is  susceptible  of  the  vioous  fermentation. 

TDTTY.  Tiaia.  Impure  Oxide  nf  Zinc  Tbis  oxide  is  formed  daring  the  smelt- 
ing  of  lead  ores  containing  zinc.  Il  is  deposited  in  the  chimneys  of  the  fomaces,  ia 
the  form  of  incrustations,  moderately  hard  and  heavy,  aod  studded  over  with  small 
protubérances,  of  a  brownish  colour  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  within.  As  it 
oecors  in  commerce,  the  pièces  occasionally  présent  a  binisb  casi,  from  tbe  présence 
of  small  particles  of  metallie  zinc.  Sometimes  a  sporious  substance  is  sold  for  tnttf , 
consisiing  of  a  mixture  of  blue  clay  and  copper  filings,  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
and  dried  on  an  iron  rod.  It  is  distingaisbed  from  tbe  gennine  tutty  by  ils  diffusiag 
in  water  and  exhaling  an  eartby  smeil,  and  by  ils  greater  friabiUly. 

Tutty  is  used  as  an  externat  application  only,  as  an  exsiccani  in  excoriations.  To 
fttit  for  médical  ose  it  masibe  redaced  to  fine  powder,  wbich  ia  dosted  on  the  affected 
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pmrt,  or  appEed  in  the  fonn  of  ointment    It  bas  been  rt/rj  properiy  diamissed  firom 
Ihe  Edinbargb  officinal  liai,  ils  nse  beiog  snperseded  by  that  of  tbe  pare  oxide. 

UMBEK.  Tirra  Vmbrùi.  A  minerai  of  a  fine  compact  teztare,  light,  dry  to  the 
toach,  shining  when  mbbed  by  the  nail,  and  of  a  fine  pale  brown  colour,  which 
changes  to  a  pecaliar  beantifol  deep  brown  by  beat.  According  to  Klaprolh,  it  contains 
13  parts  of  silica,  6  of  alnmina,  48  of  ozide  of  iron,  SO  of  manganèse,  and  14  of  water 
in  100.  Bumt  umber,  as  well  as  the  minerai  in  its  nnaltered  state,  is  ased  in  painting. 
llie  nmber  of  commerce  is  said  to  be  broaght  cbiefly  from  the  island  of  Cyprns. 

DRTICA  DIOICA.  Commun  nettk.  A  well  known  perennial  berbaceoDS  planta 
growing  both  in  Earope  and  the  United  States,  by  Ihe  roadsides,  in  hedges,  and  gar^ 
dens.  The  leaves,  seed::,  and  roots,  were  formerly  officinaL  They  were  deemed  dia- 
retic  and  astringent,  and  were  employed  in  nephritic  complaints,  hemorrhages,  oon- 
snmption,  jaandice,  worms,  &c.  The  yoang  shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the 
common  people  as  a  remedy  in  scnnry;  and  the  fresh  plant  is  sometimes  nsed  to 
excite  ezlemal  irritation  in  cases  of  torpor  and  local  palsy,  the  part  beingbeaten  with 
it  tiU  the  reqnisite  degree  of  action  is  prodaced.  The  U.  urtru  or  duarf  nettk,  which 
is  an  annaal  plant,  and  smaller  than  ibe  former  species,  bas  similar  properties,  and 
is  nsed  for  the  same  pnrposes.  This  species  also  grows  wild  both  in  America  and 
Earope.  The  two  plants  were  formerly  distingaished  by  tbe  names  of  virliea  tiugor, 
applied  to  the  U.  diôiea,  and  of  yrtiea  mmor  applied  to  the  V.  urtru. 

VALBRIANATE  OF  ZWC.  Zbu»  Vakrimua.  This  sait  is  formed  by  satarating 
valerianic  acid  with  freshiy  precipitated  carbonate  of  zinc,  the  action  being  promoira 
by  a  gentle  beat.  The  solotion  is  dilated  with  saffieient  distilled  water  to  hold  the 
Talenanate  in  solution,  and  after  filtration,  evaporated  in  order  that  crystals  may 
form.  Thèse,  when  pare,  are  white,  pearly  scales.  Valeriaoate  of  zinc  is  stated  to 
be  a  powerfol  antispasmodic,  and  bas  been  eztolled  by  some  of  the  Italian  physicians 
as  a  remedy  in  nearalgic  aflections.  M.  Francis  Devay  foond  it  nsefal  in  the  nervons 
aSections  which  accompan^  chlorosis,  and  in  epilepsy.  The  dose  is  one  or  two  grains 
sereral  tiroes  a  day,  given  in  the  form  of  pilL  For  the  mode  of  preparing  valerianic 
acid,  see  page  781.  See  also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wm.  Procler,Jlan.,  in  tbe  Am.  Joum.  tf 
Pharm,  for  April,  )846. 

VANILL.^.  This  is  the  frait  of  the  VaniBaaromatîeao(8chw»xtz,  the  Epidendrum 
Vanilia  of  Linn.,  a  climbing  plant,  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Sotrth 
America.  It  is  said  also  to  be  caltivated  in  tbe  Isie  of  France.  Tbe  pods  are  collected 
before  they  are  qoite  ripe,  dried  in  (be  shade,  corered  orer  wiih  a  coat  of  flzed  oil, 
and  then  tied  in  bandles,  which  are  snrronnded  with  sheet  lead,  oc  enclosed  in  small 
metallic  boxes,  and  sent  into  the  market  Several  varieties  of  vanilia  exist  in  com- 
merce. Tbe  most  valoable,  called  ky  by  the  Spaniards,  consista  of  cylindrical,  some- 
what  fiattened  pods,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  ibree  or  fonr  Unes  thick,  nearly  straight, 
narrowing  towards  the  eztremiiies,  bent  at  the  base,  shining  and  dark-brown  extei^ 
naJIy,  wrinkled  longitadinally,  soA  and  flexible,  and  containing  within  their  tongh 
shell,asoft  black  pnlp,  in  which  numeroas  minute,  black,  glossyseedsare  embedded. 
It  has  a  pecaliar,  sirong,  agreeable  odoar,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  sweetisb  taste.  The 
interior  pulpy  portion  is  most  aromatic.  Anotber  rariety,  called  mtnaram  by  the 
Spaniards,  is  smaller,  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  less  aromatic  A  third  variety  is  the 
promprona  uf  ihe  Spaniards.  In  this,  the  pods  are  from  fire  to  seren  inches  long, 
from  six  to  nine  lines  broad,  almost  always  open,  brown,  soft,  riscid,  and  of  a  strong 
odour,  but  less  pleasant  than  that  of  the  ky,  to  which  it  is  considered  inferior.  Ac> 
cordiog  to  Bachholz,  vanilia  does  not  yield  volatile  oil  when  distilled  with  water.  It 
is  employed  to  flavour  chocolaté,  ice-cream,  &C.,  and  as  a  perfume.  It  has  recently 
been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  bysteria  and  low  fevers,  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 
sion made  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
given  in  tablespoonfal  doses. 

VBNETIAIf  RED.  Bobu  Veneta.  A  doit  red  ochrey  substance  nsed  in  painting. 

VERBENA  OFFICENALIS.  Vervam.  This  is  a  common  European  weed,  grow- 
ing on  the  roadsides,  in  the  vicinity  of  lowns  and  villages.  Its  sensible  properties 
do  not  indicate  the  possession  of  médical  virtaes  ;  as  it  is  nearly  inodorons,  and  has 
only  a  slightly  astringent  bitterisb  taste.  By  the  aneients  it  was  highiy  esteemed  both 
as  a  medieine,  and  as  a  sacred  plant  emplo;|red  in  certain  reliions  rites.  In  modéra 
times,  superstitions  notions  in  relation  io  its  virtues  are  stut  entertained  ;  and  tbe 
suspension  of  the  root  «round  the  neck  by  a  white  riband,  has  been  gravely  recom- 
mended for  the  cnre  of  serofula.  The  leaves,  bmised,  and  made  into  a  eataplasm, 
are  osed  by  Ihe  mlgar  u  a  remedy  in  tevere  headache,  and  other  local  pftins.    The 
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plaM,  bow«Ttf,  i«  pmbably  inert  An  AmeriemK  nMciet,  die  Y.  htÊJiriti,  ia  more  bitttr 
than  Ihe  Earopetta,  Mid  is  said  to  be  emetic;  It  i»  not,  however,  used  in  regnUl 
pnetioe.  Sehoepf  slates  that  ihe  root  of  ihe  V.  urtidfulia,  anotber  indigenons  spe- 
eiet,  bas  beea  advaatageoasly  osed  in  poisoning  from  the  Rhiu  Tozicodendron.  It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  it  in  milk  and  water  along  witb  the  inner  bark  of  the  white  oak. 

VERDITEIL  Two  préparations  of  copper,  employed  as  pigments,  are  known  by 
diis  oame  in  commeree,  and  are  distingnisbed  by  the  epiihets  of  blae  and  greeo. 
Bhe  vtréiter  is  prepared  in  London  from  the  solntibn  of  nitrate  of  copper,  obiaised 
w  preoipitating  silrer  by  copper.  According  to  Oray,  this  solation  is  poared  bot 
■pon  whiting  Carbonate  of  lime),  and  the  mixture  stirred  eveiy  day  till  the  liqnor 
waes  its  eoloar,  when  it  is  decanted,  and  fresh  portions  added  till  the  proper  coloor 
is  obtaiaed.  By  a  process  for  procuriog  this  pigment,  inrented  by  Pelletier,  the 
■otation  of  nitrate  of  copper  is  decomposed  by  quickiime,  and  the  precipitate,  after 
Iwisg  washed,  is  iacorporated  intimaiely  with  another  portion  of  qnicklime.  By  ihe 
former  process,  a  carbonate  of  copper  is  obiained,  by  the  latter  a  mixture  of  the 
kjrdraled  oxide  of  copper  and  hydrate  of  lime.  Grtai  verdiUr  is  prepared  by  pie- 
eipitating  a  solation  of  nitrate  of  copper  by  chalk  or  a  white  mari,  and  consiste  of 
•arbonaie  of  copper  mixed  with  an  excess  of  the  calcareoos  carbonate. 

VERONICA  0FFI0INALI8.  apetAoelL  Several  species  of  Veronica,  eomatoii 
to  Earope  and  this  eoantry,  bare  been  medicinally  employed.  Of  thèse  the  V.  ofici- 
nalis,  and  V.  Bwwftmig»  or  brooklime,  are  the  most  conspicnoos.  The  V.  offieàmlà 
bas  a  bitterisb,  warm,  and  somewhat  astringent  taste;  bas  been  considered  diapho- 
mie,  dinretie,  expectorant,  lonic,  &c.;  and  was  formerly  employed  in  pectoral  and 
nephritic  eomptaints,  hemorrhages,  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
vonnds.  The  bttrmjuiiga,  which  is  very  saccalent,  was  nsed  in  the  fresh  staie  with 
Ihe  Ttew  of  porifying  the  Uood,  and  as  a  remedy  in  scnrvy.  Both  plants,  however, 
an  al  présent  ont  of  ase. 

VISCUM  ALBDM.  IStUtoe.  An  Enropean  erergreen  parmsitie  shmb,  growing  on 
Tuioas  trvee,  particalarly  the  apple  and  other  fruit  irees,  and  forming  a  pendent  bosh 
from  two  10  five  feet  ia  diameter.  The  plant  is  famoos  in  the  history  of  druidieal 
snperstition.  In  the  religions  rites  of  the  Dmtds,  the  misletoe  of  the  oak  «as  es- 
pleyed,  and  bence  was  anerwards  preferred  when  the  plant  came  to  be  used  as  a 
lencdy  ;  bal  il  is  in  iaet  identieal  in  ail  respects  with  those  wftich  grow  upoo  other 
mes.  The  fresh  bark  and  teaves  bave  a  peculiar  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  nause- 
o«s,  sweeiish,  slightly  bitter  taste.  The  bernes,  which  are  white,  and  of  aboat  the 
«iae  of  a  pea,  abonna  in  a  peculiar  viscid  principle,  and  are  sometimes  used  in  tbe 
prepareiioB  of  birdlime,of  which  this  principle  is  the  basis.  Atone  time  ihe  misletoe 
was  higUy  eaieemed  as  a  remedy  in  epilepsy,  palsy,  and  other  nervous  diseases  ;  but 
it  ia  itow  OUI  of  nse.  The  leaves  and  wood  were  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  in 
substance,  aad  of  an  ouoce  in  décoction.  Several  species  of  Viscnm  grow  in  the 
United  States,  b«t  are  not  used. 

WHITING.  This  is  essentially  the  same  as  prepared  chalk,  being  raade  by  the 
palrerisation  and  elutriation  of  crnde  chalk.  It  is  nsed  as  a  coarse  paint,  and  for 
▼arious  parposes  in  the  arts,  for  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  reqnisite.  Parit  uihite  is 
a  trariety  of  ibe  same  material. 

WOORARI.  The  name  of  a  powerfnl  poison  prepared  by  the  aborigines  in  the 
interior  of  British  Guiana,  and  used  for  arming  the  points  of  their  weapons.  Varions  ' 
opinions  hâve  been  advanced  in  relation  to  its  soarce  and  préparation  ;  but  the  raost 
probable  account  is  that  of  Dr.  Hancock,  who  states,  from  information  derived  from 
the  natives,  that  it  is  a  watery  extract  from  the  bark  of  a  goard-like  plant.  When 
tUs  poison  is  inserted  in  a  wound,  the  animal  speedily  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  aies  in  a  ftw  minutes,  the  heart  continaing  to  act  for  some  time  aAer  respiration 
bas  ceased.  If  artificial  respiration  be  resorted  to  before  the  heart  oeases  to  act,  aad 
bt  stastained,  the  animal  recovers.  Dr.  Hanoock  states  that  it  is  swallowed  by 
aaimals  with  imptmity.  It  bas  not  been  introduced  into  medicine.  For  fnnher  notice 
in  relation  to  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Laitd.  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Traiu^  iii.  75. 

ZEA  MAY8.  Jhifian  Com.  Common  lodian  corn  cootains,  according  to  the  late 
Dr.  Gorham,  of  Boston,  77  per  cent  of  starch,  3  of  a  principle  analogous  to  gluten, 
called  sem,  M  of  albumen,  1-4S  of  sogar,  0-8  of  eztrectiye,  1-76  of  gnm,  1-6  of  snl- 
phate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  3  of  lignin,  aad  9  of  water.  The  meal,  in  the  fom  of 
nash,  makes  aa  excellent  emoltient  poultice,  mneh  aaed  in  hoepitals  ;  and  a  gmel 
may  be  prepared  flroat  it  wiùch  is  somtiimes  more  giatefol  to  the  aick  thaa  that  laade 
11(0111' oaM&aal. 
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ZEDOART.  Raiix  Zcdoarim.  There  are  two  kiods  of  zedoaiy,  the  long  and  the 
ronod,  dùtiDgaished  by  tbe  officinal  titles  of  radix  zedoarm  long»,  and  todix  zedoarim 
rotundm,  the  former  prodaced  by  tbe  Cureuma  Zedoaria  of  Roxbargb,  the  latter,  as 
some  suppose,  bv  the  Kampferia  roiimda  of  Linn.,  but,  accordiog  to  others,  by  the 
Cureuma  Zerumoet  of  Roxbargb.  Both  kinds  corne  from  tbe  East  Indies.  Tbe  long 
ztdoary  is  in  slices,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  tbree  incbes  in  leoglb,  and  frum  haff 
an  inch  to  an  inch  tbick,  obtuse  at  tbe  eztremities,  and  eibibiting  the  remains  of  the 
radical  fibres  ;  thé  round  is  al.so  osnally  in  slices,  which  are  the  sections  of  a  ronndish 
root,  ending  in  a  point  benealb,  and  divided  longitadinally  into  two  parts,  each  of 
which  is  flat  on  one  side,  conrez  on  ibe  otber,  and  beart-sbaped  in  its  ontline.  Borne» 
times  tbe  root  of  tbe  latter  variety  is  entire,  and  sometimes  in  qoarters  instead  of 
faaives.  It  is  marked  witb  circalar  rings  on  the  convez  surface,  and,  like  tbe  former, 
with  small  projectiog  points  wbich  are  the  remains  of  radical  fibres.  Both  aie 
grayisb-wbiie  on  the  outside,  yellowisb-brown  within,  hard,  compact,  of  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odoar,  and  a  bitterisb,  pungent,  campborous  taste.  The  round,  bowever,  is 
less  spicy  than  the  long.    Tbey  yield  a  volatile  oil  when  distilled  with  water. 

Zedoary  is  a  warm,  stimniating  aromatic,  useful  in  dataient  eolic  and  debiliiatcd 
States  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  not  now  employed,  as  it  prodoees  no  effects 
which  cannot  be  as  well  or  better  obtained  from  gioger.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains 
to  half  a  draehm. 

ZERUMBET.  Catntmuniar.  Under  thèse  Dames  an  East  India  root  was  formerly 
nsed,  having  some  luialogy  in  sensible  and  médical  properties  to  ginger,  and  aseribed 
to  ibe'Zit^tber  Zerumbet  of  Roscoe.  Some  consider  the  eassumuniar  as  a  distinct 
root,  and  refer  it  to  the  Zingiber  Cattumuniar  of  Rozbnrgh.  Tbe  difi°erence  of  opinion 
is  of  little  importance,  as  neither  of  the  roots,  snpposing  them  not  to  be  the  same,  is 
at  présent  to  be  found  in  the  markets.  By  some  aathors  the  zerumbet  bas  been  erro> 
neously  confounded  with  tbe  roand  zedoary.  Geiger  describes  it  as  in  pièces  of  the 
sizeofafig  or  larger,  eztemally  çrayish-brown  and  wrinkled,  intemally  yellowish, 
hard  and  toagh,  of  a  biting  aromatic  taste,  and  a  spicy  odoor. 

ZIZ7PHC8  VDL6ARI&  Lamarck.  Rhamnut  Zizyphm.  Linn.  A  shrnb,  or  small 
tree,  growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  cnltivated  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  South  of  France.  The  fruit  is  the  part  used.  Tbis  consista  of  oval  drupes,  of 
the  size  of  a  large  olire,  witb  a  tbin,  conaceons,  red  or  reddisb-brown  skin,  a  yellow- 
ish, sweet,  acidnious  pnlp,  and  an  oblong  pointed  stone  in  the  centre.  Thèse  bave  the 
officinal  name  otjujtibm.  By  drying,  iheir  pulp  becomes  softer  and  sweeter,  and  ac- 
qnires  a  vinoos  taste,  evincing  the  commencement  of  fermentation.  Tbey  are  nutri- 
tive and  demulcent,  and  are  nsed  in  the  form  of  décoction  in  pectoral  complainte. 
Jtmdte  patte  consii\a,  properly,  of  gum  Arabie  and  sugar,  dissolved  in  a  décoction  of 
this  frait,  and  evaporated  to  tbe  proper  consistence.  As  a  demulcent,  it  is  in  no 
respect  superior  to  a  paste  made  wiih  gum  Arabie  and  sugar  alone  ;  and  the  prépara- 
tion commonly  sold  in  ibis  coni)try  under  the  name,  contains  in  fact  none  of  the  fruit 

The  fruits  of  two  other  species  of  Zizyphns,  the  Z.  Lotui,  growing  in  tbe  North  of 
AAica,  and  the  Z  Jujvha,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  possess  properties  similar  to 
those  of  the  first  mentioned  species,  and  are  nsed  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  they  grow. 


Hvni^-Ot  the  articles  inclnded  in  the  foregoing  list,  those  apon  Acttic  Ether,  Albu- 
minaU  ofivn  and  Potaisa,  Ammonio-tartrale  of  htm,  AnihrakokaU,  AntniaU  of  Am^ 
monta,  TbnamU  ofhan,  Bùufyihuret  of  Carbon,  Bromideoftron,  Bronàdta  ofMereury, 
Carburet  ofùon,  Chellmham  Sait,  Chloride  of  Xaenenum,  Chloride  of  Potatêa,  Chh- 
ride  ofSker,  Chkrme  Ethert,  Citrate  of  Iron,  Croh^  Clawt,  Crab  ^one$,  Cuanuret  of 
Zine,  Diapharetie  Antimonv,  DippePê  Animal  OU,  Ferroeyanuret  of  Zine,  FuBgokali, 
Okuiof  intimony,  Gold,  Hydnaiie  Aàd,  Hydroeyanie  Ether,  hndeSble  Jnk,  todide  of 
Ammonium,  bdiae  of  Artemc,  lodide^  Artenie  and  Mereury,  hdide  of  Barium,  lodide 
o/8ikier,  béSde  of  Starch,  IxÙde  of  Sne,  kdo-Audrargyrate  of  Potamum,  Laetate  of 
înm,  Laetie  Aeid,  Muriaiie  Ether,  ArtiJUial  Muut,  NapluhaKne,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Ntiro- 
Êuhhate  of  Amnumia,  Oxalie  Aeid,  Oxide  of  Siker,  PUUinum,  Pyroaettie  <^M,  Set- 
muniirate  oflron,  Soot,  Sulphaie  ofAlumina,  Sulphoeyanwet  of  PoUaàum,  Tannateof 
Lead,  Tutty,  and  Yalerianate  of  Zine,  were  written  by  Dr.  Bâche  ;  the  remainder  by 
Dr.  Wood. 
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IL  ABT  OF  PBESCBIBIN6  M£DICIN£S. 

Thx  physician  thonld  be  acqaùnted  not  only  with  the  propertiea  of 
medidiies,  and  the  diseMM  to  whieh  thejr  are  reapeetively  applicable,  bat 
alao  with  the  art  of  prescribing  them,  ao  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  the 
peeuliarities  of  individual  patients,  and,  by  the  mode  in  whieh  they  aie 
adtniniatered,  may  produce  the  greateat  curative  effect  with  the  leaat  possible 
înconvenience.  In  relation  to  thèse  pointa,  a  few  gênerai  mies  will  be  nsefîil 
for  the  gaidance  of  the  young  practitioner,  although  much  mnst  be  leH  to 
1ns  own  judgmeBt  and  diacretion.  We  shall  compress  the  remarks  whieh 
w»  hare  to  offer,  under  die  two  heads  of  the  quantity  or  dose  in  whieh 
medicines  may  be  giren,  and  the  mode  of  their  exhibition. 

1.  Dosx  OT  Mbdicimks. — In  the  body  of  the  work,  the  quantity  has  been 
■tated  in  whieh  each  medicine  must  ordioarily  be  given  to  produce  its  pe- 
euliar  effeols  in  the  adalt  patient.  Bot  tbere  are  varions  cireumstancea  whieh 
Bodify  the  dose,  and  demand  attention  on  the  part  of  the  practilkmer. 

The  âge  of  the  patient  is  the  moet  important  of  thèse  cireamstances.  The 
young  require  a  smaller  dose  than  those  st  matnrity,  to  produce  an  eqnal 
effect  ;  and  the  old,  though  their  Systems  are,  perhaps,  less  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  medicines  than  those  of  the  middie-aged,  cannol  bear  an  equally 
forcible  impression.  The  foUowing  table  of  Gaubius,  exhibiting  the  doses 
praportioned  to  the  âge,  is  freqnantly  referred  to< 

The  dose  for  m  peison  of  middle  âge  being  1  or  I  drachm, 

ThatofsperwNifrom  14  to21  years  wiUbe  }  or  2  scraples, 

7  to  14    ••        "  I  or  i  a  draefam, 
4  to    7     "         "  î  or  1  scrople, 

of  4  years  "  î  or  15  grains, 

3    "  "  k  ^  ^^  grains, 

8  "  "  .  i  or    8  grains, 
1     "  "  i^i  or   0  grains. 

We  prefer  the  foUowing  simple  seheme  of  Dr.  Young,  whieh  we  eztraet 
from  Paris's  Pharmaeologfia. 

"  For  children  under  twelre  years,  the  doses  of  most  medicines  must  be 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  the  âge  to  the  âge  increased  by  12  ;  thus  at 

2 
two  years  to  4 — riz.,  =A.  At  twenty-one  the  fuU  dose  may  be  giren." 

«•^12 

To  the  abore  mie  some  exceptions  are  offered  in  particolar  medicines, 
whieh  require  to  be  given  to  children  in  much  larger  proportional  doses  than 
those  above  stated.  Such  are  castor  oil  and  calomei,  a  certain  quantity  of 
whieh  will  in  nneral  not  produce  a  greater  effect  in  a  child  two  or  three 
years  old  than  double  the  quantity  in  an  adult. 

IL ,  Sex,  ten^tertunent,  and  tdiotyneraty  hâve  also  an  influence  upon  the  dose, 
and  should  be  kept  in  view  in  prescribing.  Females  usually  require  some- 
what.smaller  doses  than  maies,  and  those  of  sanguine  tempérament  than  the 
phlegmatic.  Constitutional  peeuliarities,  called  idiosyncrasles,  often  exist  in 
individuals,  rendering  them  more  than  usually  susceptible  or  insusceptible  to 
the  action  of  certain  remédies,  the  dose  of  whieh  must  be  modified  accordingly. 
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Thos  Ih  «orne  persoiu  a  grain  or  two  of  ealomel  will  excite  aaliration,  while 
in  othen  searcely  any  qaantitjr  which  ean  be  safely  administered  wili  pro- 
duce  tiiis  effecU  Sometimes,  moreover,  a  medicine  operateson  an  individnal 
in  a  manner  whoUy  différent  from  ils  ordinary  mode.  In  ail  snch  cases 
expérience  is  the  only  sure  guide;  but  the  occasional  existence  of  thèse 
peculiarities  indicates  the  propriety  of  making  particular  inquiries  in  relation 
to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  those  patients,  for  whom  we  may  be  called  for  the  ' 
first  time  to  prescribe. 

Blabit  is  another  important  circnmstance  which  modifies  the  dose  of  me- 
dicines.  Generally  speaking,  the  snsceptibility  to  the  action  of  medicines 
is  diminished  by  their  fréquent  and  continued  use;  and,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  given  impression,  the  quantity  must  be  regularly  increased.  This  is 
especially  tme  in  regard  to  the  narcoties,  which  are  sometimes  borne  in 
enormons  doses  by  those  habituated  to  their  use.  It  is  a  good  practical  mie 
in  prescrtbing,  when  circumstances  demand  the  continnance,  for  a  considera- 
Ue  lengih  of  time,  of  some  particular  effect,  to  vary  the  medicine,  and  em- 
ploy  successirely  several  with  the  same  gênerai  powers,  so  as  not  too  rapidly 
to  exhanst  the  snsceptibility  to  the  action  of  any  individual  remedy.  Another 
important  practical  rule  connected  with  the  influence  of  habit  is,  when  any 
mcKlicine,  which  from  its  nature  is  of  variable  strength,  has  been  employée 
for  some  time  in  increasing  doses,  to  rednce  the  dose  upon  resorting  to  a  new 
parcel,  nntil  its  relative  strength  has  been  aseertained.  A  neglect  of  this 
précaution,  in  cases  where  the  last  parnel  happened  to  be  more  powerful  than 
that  previously  employed,  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  very  serions 
conséquences. 

2.  Mode  of  Adkinistxrino  MEDiciifBs.^This  has  référence  both  to  the 
combination  of  medicines  with  one  another,  and  the  form  in  which  they  are 
exhibited. 

Simplicity  in  prescription  is  always  désirable  when  no  object  is  to  be 
gained  by  deviating  from  it.  Remédies  should  never  be  mixed  together 
without  a  definite  purpose,  nor  with  the  vagne  hope  that  ont  of  the  number 
prescribed  some  one  may  perchance  produce  a  salntary  impression.  Those 
exeeedingly  complex  prescriptions,  formerly  so  much  in  vogue,  of  which  tbe 
ingrédients  were  so  numerous  as  to  render  altogether  impossible  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  their  bearing  on  each  other,  or  their  effécts  on  disease,  hâve  been 
generally  abandoned  by  modem  practitioners.  The  only  gronnd  upon  whieh 
any  of  them  can  be  jnstifiably  retained  is  that,  by  very  fréquent  trials,  throni;h 
a  long  course  of  yean,  and  in  various  states  of  disease,  their  influence  on  t&e 
System  may  hâve  been  fuUy  aseertained,  so  that  they  may  be  considered 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  single  remedy  than  a  componnd  of  many.  Upon  this 
ground,  however,  no  pmdent  physician  wonld  attempt  to  originate  snch  com- 
binations.  In  mixing  medicines,  we  should  proceed  no  further  than  we  shonid 
be  justified  in  doing  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  several  ingrédients,  and  their  fitness  to  answer  some  particular 
indication  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  There  are  certain  principles  upon 
which  medicines  may  be  advantageously  combined,  and  whieh  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  practitioner. 

Remédies  of  the  same  gênerai  character  may  be  given  in  connexion,  in 
order  to  increase  their  energy,  or  to  render  their  action  more  certain.  It  lias 
been  well  aseertained  that  substances  thos  combined  w91  ofken  act  vigoronsly, 
when,  severally,  they  wonld  produce  comparatively  litde  eflêct  ;  and  it  some- 
times happons  that,  while  âieir  activity  is  augmented,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  rendered  less  irritatine,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drastic  eadiatties.  (8«e 
Pilulœ  Cathartiea  Componise.) 
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Differeat  medieinet  ara  very  ofteo  miied  logether,  in  order  to  meet  dif- 
ferent  and  coexiating  indicaliona,  withoat  any  référence  to  ihe  influence 
«hich  they  may  reciprocally  ezen  on  each  other.  Thua  in  the  aame  patient 
we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  debility  of  atomach  and  eonatipation  of  the 
bowels,  connected  with  dérangement  of  the  hepatic  function.  To  answer  the 
indications  preaented  by  theae  morbid  conditiona,  we  may  properly  combine 
in  the  aame  dose,  a  tonic,  cathartie,  and  mercarial  alteraUve.  For  «imilar 
reaaons  we  often  unité  tonics,  pnrgatives,  and  emmenagogaea,  anodynes  and 
diaphoreiica,  emetica  and  cathartica,  antacids,  aatrin^nta,  and  tonics  ;  and 
acarceiy  two  medicinea  can  be  meniioned,  not  absolotely  incompatible  with 
each  other,  which  may  not  occasionally  be  eombined  with  adraniage  to 
counteract  eoexiating  morbid  actiooa. 

Another  very  important  object  of  combination,  is  the  modificaUoo  which  is 
tbereby  effected  in  the  actions  of  medicines  diflering  from  each  other  in  pro> 
pertiee.  In  this  way  new  powera  are  sometimes  dereloped,  and  those  pre- 
viously  existing  are  greatly  increaaed.  Examples  of  such  a  reault  are  afforded 
in  the  officinal  powder  of  ipeeacnanha  and  opiom,  and  in  the  combination  oT 
aquill  and  calomel  ;  the  former  oi>erating  aa  a  diaphoretic,  the  latter  as  a 
diuretic,  beyond  the  capabilities  of  either  of  their  conatitoenla.  The  effeets 
of  one  medicine  are,  in  numeroas  instances,  increaaed  by  the  influence  of 
another  in  angmenting  the  nataral  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  its  action. 
Thua  bittera  enable  cathartics  to  operate  in  amaller  doses  ;  purgatives  awaken 
the  dormant  aosceptibility  to  the  action  of  mercury  ;  and  stimulants  excite 
the  torpid  stomach,  ao  that  it  will  receive  impressions  from  various  medicines 
before  inoperative.  In  sone  instances,  the  action  of  one  medicine  is  pro- 
motad  by  that  of  another  apparenily  of  a  nature  whoUy  opposite.  Thus, 
when  calomel  and  opium  are  given  in  colic,  the  purgatire  opération  of  the 
former  is  facilitated  by  the  relaxation  of  intestinal  spasm  produced  by  the 
latter.  Medicines,  in  addition  to  the  efiècts  for  which  they  are  administered, 
very  frequently  produce  disagreeable  symptoms,  which  may  be  moderated  or 
altogether  prerented  b}'  combination  with  other  medicines  ;  and  this  objeet 
may  usually  be  accoraplished,  without  in  the  leaat  degree  interfering  with  the 
leinediate  influence  desired.  Thus  the  griping  produced  by  cathartica,  and 
the  nansea  by  (heae  and  various  other  medicines,  may  ofîlen  be  correeted  by 
the  simultaneous  use  of  aromatics.  To  cover  the  disagreeable  taste  or  odour 
of  certain  medicines,  and  to  afl'ord  a  convenient  vehicle  for  their  adminiatra- 
tion,  are  also  important  objecta  of  combination  ;  as  upon  thèse  circumstances 
ofien  dépend  the  acceptability  of  the  medicine  to  the  stomach,  and  even 
the  possibility  of  induoing  the  patient  to  awallow  it.  Substances  ahould  be 
preferred  as  vehicles  which  are  calcnlated.to  render  the  medieine  acceptable 
to  the  palate  and  stomach,  and  in  other  ways  to  correct  its  disagreeable  efiècts  ; 
as  syrups  for  powders,  the  àroroatic  walers  for  medicines  given  in  the  form 
of  mixture,  ai>d  carbonic  acid  water  for  the  neutral  salis. 

Bot  io  the  mixing  of  medicines,  care  should  be  takea  that  they  are  neitber 
chemically  nor  physiologically  iacompatible  ;  in  other  words,  tliat  they  are 
not  such  as  will  react  on  each  other  so  ae  to  produce  new  and  unexpected 
combinations,  nor  such  as  will  exert  contrary  and  opposite  eflects  upon  the 
syalera.  Thus  when  tbe  opération  of  an  acid  is  desired,  an  alkali  should 
not  be  given  at  the  same  time,  as  they  unité  to  form  a  thind  substance  en- 
tirely  différent  from  either  ;  nor  should  a  soluble  sait  of  lime,  bary  ta,  or  lead, 
be  given  with  aulpburie  aoid  or  a  soluble  sulphate,  as  décomposition  would 
ensue,  with  the  production  of  an  inert  compound.  So,  also,  in  relation  to 
physiological  incompatibility,  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  should  not,  aa  a 
gênerai  rule,  be  united  with  a  view  to  their  respective  effecta  ;  as  thèse  are 
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to  a  certain  extent  incompatible,  one  being  diminiahed  by  whatever  bas  a 
tendency  to  increaae  the  other.  There  are  cases,  honrever,  in  which  wé  may 
adrantageously  combine  medicines  with  a  riew  to  their  chemical  reaction,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  eServesoing  draught;  and  circnrastances  sometimes 
c«ll  for  the  union  of  remédies  apparently  opposite,  as  in  the  case  of  colic 
before  alluded  to,'in  which  opium  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
porgatives.  Still,  saeh  combinations  should  never  be  formed,  uoless  with  a 
full  onderstanding  of  their  effects,  and  a  spécial  référence  to  them. 

The /ôrm  in  xehich  médianes  are  exhibited,  is  often  an  object  of  con- 
•iderabie  importance.  By  variation  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  medicine,  the  taste  of  the  patient,  or  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  we 
are  frequently  enabled  to  secure  the  favourable  opération  of  remédies,  which, 
withoul  such  attention,  might  prove  useless  or  injurions.  Medicines  may  be 
given  in  the  eolid  state,  as  in  the  form  of  powder,  pili,  troche,  or  electaary  ; 
in  the  state  of  mixture,  in  which  a  solid  is  suspended  in  a  liquid,  or  one 
liqnid  is  mechanicaliy  roixed  with  another  in  which  it  is  insoluble  ;  or  in  the 
state  of  solution,  under  which  may  be  included  the  rarious  forma  of  infusion, 
décoction,  tincture,  wine,  vinegar,  symp,  honey,  and  oxymel.  Of  thèse 
différent  forms  we  hare  already  treated  sufficiently  at  large,  under  their  re- 
spective heads,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

In  writing  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  neatness,  order,  and  précision 
should  always  be  obserred  ;  as,  independently  of  the  pleasing  moral  effect 
inséparable  irom  thèse  principles  in  ail  things,  a  positive  practical  advantagp 
résulta,  in  the  greater  accuracy  which  the  habit  of  attending  to  them  gives 
to  the  prescriber,  and  the  comparative  certainty  which  they  afford  that  his 
directions  will  be  strictly  complied  with.  As  a  gênerai  ruie,  when  medicines 
are  combined  in  prescription,  that  should  corne  first  in  order  which  is  con- 
sidered  as  the  most  prominent  and  important,  next  the  adjuvant  or  corrigent, 
and  lastly  the  vehicle.  iSometimes,  however,  it  is  important  to  indicate  to 
the  apothecary  the  succession  in  which  the  substances  should  be  combined 
in  référence  to  the  perfection  of  the  mixture,  and  this  may  render  convenient 
a  déviation  from  the  order  above  mentioned.  The  physician  should  always 
be  careful  either  to  write  ont  the  full  name  of  the  medicine,  or  to  employ 
such  abbreviations  as  are  not  likely,  by  the  misunderstanding  of  an  ill-formed 
letter,  to  lead  into  error.  Very  serious  and  even  fatal  mistakes  hâve  been 
occasioned  by  a  neglect  of  this  précaution.  The  formul»  of  the  several 
Pbarmacopœias  which  are  detailed  in  this  work,  will  serve  as  good  examples 
for  the  guidance  of  the  young  practitioner.  The  fbllowing  table  explains 
the  signs  and  abbreviations  habitually  nsed  in  prescription.  The  formula 
afterwards  given  will  serve  to  illnstrate  the  ordinary  mode  of  prescribing,  while 
they  exhibit  combinations  of  medicines  frequently  employed  in  praclice. 

W. 
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Table  of  Signs  and  ^bhreviatùmi. 


R 

Recipe. 

Take. 

CoUjr. 

CoUjrriasi. 

Aae]r«.«Mn. 

a 

Ana. 

or  each. 

Cong. 

Congios  vel 

A  gallon  or  {li- 

Vb 

Libra  vel  librae. 

A  pound  or 

Congii. 

ions. 

poands. 

Decoct. 

Oecoctam. 

AdecoetioD. 

Cneikrelaaeiee. 

Ah  onnce  or 

Ft 

Fiat 

Make. 

oanees. 

Oarg. 

Agwgh. 

5 

Drachma  vsl 

A  dracbm  or 

Gr. 

Graanm  vel 

A  gramor 

drachmae. 

drachms. 

graaa. 

sisins. 

9 

Scrupalus  vel 

A  scmple  or 

GtL 

Gutta  vel  gatta3.|Aârop  or  drapai 

scrapoli. 

scniples. 

HansL 

Ranstus. 

AdranghL 

O 

OctaiÎHS  Tel  o«s- 

A  pint  or  pints. 

Infns. 

kktasam. 

AniafiM». 

(arii. 

M. 

Misoc 

Huit. 

(3 

FlniduBcia  vel 

A  floidoono*  or 

Mm«. 

Massa. 

Aman. 

floiilanciœ. 

floidooDces. 

Misi.  , 

Mistara. 

Amiztare. 

f3 

FlaidracUmavel 

A  floidrachm  or 

Pil. 

Pilala  vel 

A  pill  or  pills. 
•         • 

flaidrachmœ.      floidrachms. 

pilulse. 

n 

Minimom  vel     'A  minim  or 

Pnlv. 

Pnlvis  vel  pnl- 

A  powder  or 

minima. 

mininis. 

vera» 

powdrrs.      | 

Cb«rt. 

Chartularei 

A  smatl  peper 

4.& 

QnaDtoBi  «affi- 

A  iiiih'yat 

Chartals. 

or  papers. 

ciu 

qaamity. 

Coch. 

Cocblear  vel 

A  spoonfal  or 

8. 

Signa. 

Write. 

cochlearia. 

spoonfals. 

Ss. 

Semis. 

A  hait 

Example»  of  Common  Extemporaneotts  Preseriptiont. 


POWOBI». 


It  Antimonii  et  Potassa  Tartratis  gr.  i. 

Polv«ri8  Ipecaenanhtt  Si. 

FiatjMlvi*.    . 

8.  To  be  takec  in  a  wiiMglass&l  of 
sweeiened  water. 

An  active  emetic. 

R  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis, 

Puireris  Jalapat,  U  gr.  x. 

Miice. 

8.    To  be  taken  in  syrnp  or  molasses. 

An  excellent  caihartic  in  the  com- 
mencement of  bilioas  fevers,  and  in  hepa- 
tie  congestion. 

R  Ptilveris  Jalapa  gr.  x. 

PolaRss  Bitartratis  311. 

Misée. 

8.    To  be  takeo  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

A  hydragogne  catbartic  nsed  in  dropsy 
and  scrofaloas  inflammation  of  tbe  joints. 

R  Salphuris^i. 

Potassr  Bitartratis  ^ii. 

Misce. 

8.   To  be  taken  in  syrup  or  molasses. 

A  laxative,  ased  m  piles  and  caiane- 
ons  diseases. 

R  Pnlveris  Rhei  gr.  x.  - 
Magnésie  3;ss. 
Fiat  polvis. 
S.  To  be  (aken  in  syrap  or  molasses. 


A  laxative  and  antacid,  nsed  in  div- 
(liœa,  dyspepsia,  Ace. 

R  Piil*«ris  Sdlto  gr.  ziL 

Polassn  Mitraùs^i. 

Fiat  pulvis,  in  chartalas  su  Ari- 
dendos. 

S.  One  to  be  taken  twice  or  tkn 
times  a  day  in  symp  or  molasses. 

A  dinretie  «nployad  in  dropsy- 

R  Potasses  Nitratis  ji. 

Antimonii  et  Potasste  Tartrads  gr.  i- 
Hydrarg.  ChloiiA  Milis  fit.  vi 
Fiat  polvia,  in   chartalas  ««x  dio 

dendos. 
8.    One  to  be  taken  every  two  bein 

in  symp  or  molasses. 

A  réfrigérant,  diapboretie,  and  ilR»- 

tive,  nsed  in  bilioas  fevers  ;  nsnally  esM 

nitrouê  potoden. 

R  Pnlveris  Gnaiaei  Résine, 

Potasse  Nitratis,  32  ^ 

Palveris  Ipecacoanlùe  gr.  iii. 

Opii  gr.  ik 

Fiat  pnlvis,  in  channlas  sa  diii- 
dendqs. 

8.  One  tobe  taken  every  thieelMV 
in  symp  or  molasses.  ■ 

A  stimulant  diapboretie,  nsed  ia  rfco- 
matism  and  goot  aner  stiffieientdepictioe- 
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B  Feiri  SabetrboiMtifl, 
PalTerU  Colombie, 
Palveris  Zingiberis,  33  ^i. 
FiatpalTis,in«lMniil«sa«x4ivideiMlas. 


S.  One  to  be  taken  tkree  tntes  a  day 
in  syrap  or  molasses. 

A  tonib,  osed  in  dyspepsia  and  gênerai 
debility. 


PiLLS. 


Il  Palveris  Alois, 

Palveris  Rbei,  9%  ^ss. 

Saponis  9i. 

Mises,  et  cum  aquà  fiât  massa  in  piln- 
las-viginti  dividenda. 

8.  Two  or  tbree  to  be  taken  daily,  at 
bed-time,  or  before  a  meal 

An  excellent  lazative  in  habitaal  con- 
stipation. 

K  Massœ  Pilalaram  Hydrai^ri,    ' 

Palveris  Aloés, 

Palveris  Rbei,  »  9i. 

Misce,  et  cam  aqu&  fiât  massa  in  pila- 
1;ts  viginti  dividenda. 

8.    Three  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

An  alierative  and  laxative,  asefal  ia 
constipation  with  deranged  or  déficient 
hepatie  sécrétion. 

R  Palveris  Aloés, 

Eztracti  Qoassiœ,  3â  ^L 

Olei  Anisi  Tl],x. 

Syrupi,  q.  s. 

Misce,  et  fiât  massa  in  pilnlas  triginta 
dividenda. 

S.  Two  to  be  taken  once,  twice,  or 
three  times  a  day. 

A  lazative,  tonic,  and  carminative,  nse- 
fal  in  dyspepsia. 

Il  Palveris  Scilte  9i. 

Hydrargyri  Cbloridi  Mitis  gr.  z. 

Palveris  Acaciœ, 

Syrapi,  33  q.  s. 

Misce,  et  fiât  massa  in  pilotas  deeem 
dividenda, 

S.  One  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a  day.        * 


A  diaretic  and  alterative,mnch  ased  in 
dropsy,  especially  wben  complicated  with 
organic  viscéral  disease. 

B  Paltreris  Opii  gr.  iv. 

Palveris  Ipecacoanbœ  gr.  zviii. 

Palveris  Acacise, 

Syrapi,  33  q.  s. 

Misce,  et  fiât  naasa  in  pilota*  doode- 
eim  dividenda. 

8.    One  to  be  taken  after  eaeh  siool. 

An  anodyne  dtapboretie,  aacfal  in  dys- 
eiMeryanddkirriKBaafier  ihe  asc  of  laza- 
tiveo. 

H  Pnlveris  Opii, 

Palveris  Ipecacuanhœ,  33  gr.  iii. 

Hydrargyri  Cbloridi  Mitis  gr.  vi. 

Palveris  Acacias, 

Sympi,  33  q.  s. 

Misce,«t  fiât  massa  in  pilotas  très  divi- 
denda. 

8.  One  or  more  to  be  talcen  at  be«^ 
time,  or  aoeording  to  circamsiaoces. 

An  anodyne,  diaphoretic,  and  altéra- 
tive,  very  useful  in  diarrboea,  dysentery, 
tjrpboid  pnenmonia,  and  varions  otiier  dis- 
eases. 

R  Ptamhi  Aeetstis,  in  polretem  triti,  gr. 
zii. 

Palveris  Opii  gr.  i. 

Palv.  Acacise, 

Syrapi,  33  q.  s.  nt  flat  massa  in  pilnlas 
sez  dividenda. 

8.  One  every  two,  three,  or  fonr  ttonrs. 

An  astringent  moch  employed  in  ha- 
moptysis  aud  utérine  bemorrhage. 


MlXTCKKS. 


R  Magnesiœ  31. 

Syropi  l^i. 

Tere  simol,  et  afiande 

Aqoœ  Acidi  Carbonici  fjiv. 

Fiat  haustus. 

8.  To  be  taken  at  a  draught,  the  miz- 
tare  being  well  shaken. 

An  agreeable  mode  of  administering 
magnesia. 

R  Mannœ  ^i. 

Fœnicoli  contnsi  ^i. 

Aqoœ  ballientis  t^ir. 

Fiat  iikfasam  et  cola;  dein  adjice 

Magnesise  Carbonatis  Jii. 

Fu  mist. 


8.  Oae-tfaiid  to  be  talKn  every  three  or 
foar  bours  lill  it  opérâtes,  the  mizloie 
being  shaken. 

An  excellent  carminative  and  mild  laz- 
ative in  flatalenee  and  pain  in  the  bowels. 

R  Olei  Ricini  f^i. 

Palveris  Acacise, 

Sacchari,  33  gii. 

Aqoœ  Menthœ  Piperhn  f1|iii. 

Acaeiam  et  saccbanim  cam  floidanciÂ 
dimidid  aqae  mentltte  1ère;  dein  oleom 
adjice,  et  conRre;  deniqae  aqoam  reli* 
quam  paalaiim  infuode,  et  omnia  misce. 

8.  To  be  taken  at  a  dranght,  the  miz- 
tare  being  well  shaken. 
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.^ppendix. 


If^lfki  Ricini  fJL 

ViiellDm  oTÏ  onias. 

Tere  simal,  et  adde, 

Syrupi  f^ss. 

AqaK  Menthas  Piperita  f^iL 

Ft  baoau 

8.  To  be  takcD  at  a  dnaght,  the  miz- 
tare  being  well  sbakeo. 

Tbis  and  Ibe  precedin^  formala  afford 
convenient  modes  oradnunistering  casior 
oil,  wben  the  stomacb  ia  irritable.  Any 
otber  fixed  oil  may  be  giren  in  the  same 
way. 

R  Olei  Ricini  f^iss. 

Tinctam  Opii  1l|,zzx. 

Pulv.  Acaciœ, 

Saechari,  U  jii. 

AqoB  Menthe  Viridis  f^iv. 

Acaciam  et  saeeharam  eam  paolnlo 
aqaœ  meathc  tere;  dein  oleum  adjice,  et 
iterain  tere;  deniqne  aqnam  reUqnam 
paolatim  infande,  et  omnia  misée. 

8.  A  tablespoonfal  lo  be  taken  every 
boar  or  two  hours  till  it  opérâtes,  the 
miztore  being  each  time  well  shaken. 

Used  as  a  genlle  lazative  in  dysentery 
and  diarrbœa.  It  is  asually  known  by 
the  name  of  oleaginoui  mixture. 

K  Elaterii  gr.  i. 

fi^iritfts  .Xtberis  Nitrici  Qii. 

Tinetane  Scillte, 

Ozymellis  Colcbici,  U  f  Jss. 

Syrupi  fji. 

Ftmist 

8.  A  teaspoonfnl  to  be  taken  three  or 
fonr  times  a  day  ia  a  little  vater. 

Diaretic,  ased  by  Ferriar  in  dropsy. 

K  Copaibte, 

Spiritùa  Lavandnlc  Comp.ïS  f^ii. 

Mncilaginis  Acaciae  f  Jss. 

Syrupi  f^iii. 

Simal  tere  ;  dein  paolatim  affonde 

Aquœ  fjiv. 

Misce. 

8.  A  tablespoonfal  to  be  taken  four 
times  a  day  or  more  freqaently. 

Oiven  in  ebronic  catarrhs,  and  cbronic 
nephritic  affections.  The  dose  most  be 
laiî^r  in  gonorrhtea. 

Nèuintl  Mùctmt. 
R  Acidi  Citrici  ^ii. 
Olei  Limonis  nj,i. 
8imnl  tere,  et  adde 
AquB  f^iT. 
Liqoa,  et  adde 

Potassa  Carbonatis  q.  s.  ad  satnraod. 
Misce  et  per  linteom  cola. 

Or 

R  Sacci  Limonis  recentis  f^ir. 

PotassB  Carbonatis  q.  a.  ad  satn- 
randua. 

Miaee  et  cola. 


S.  A  tablespoonftal  to  be  giren  vith 
an  equal  quantiiy  of  water,  erery  boni  or 
nro  nonrs. 

An  excellent  diapboretic  in  fever. 

Effervtieùig  Draught. 
R  Potasse  Carbonatis  xii 


Aqœ  f^iv. 
Liqua. 


Or 


R  Potasse  Bicarbonatis  ^iiL 

Aqae  fji»-. 

Liqoa. 

8.  Add  a  tablespoonfnl  of  the  solntion 
to  the  same  qnanlity  of  lemon  or  lime- 
jaice,  previously  mized  with  a  tablespoon- 
fol  of  water;  and  give  the  miztare,  in  the 
State  of  effervescence,  every  hoar  or  two 
hoars. 

An  excellent  diapboretic  and  aati- 
emetic  in  fever  with  nausea  or  Tomiting. 

Brmon  IBxtart. 
R  Pnlv.  EztracL  Glycyrrbizœ, 

PdIv.  Acacie,  U  ^ii. 

Aqne  ferrentis  <^iv. 

Liqua,  et  adde 

Vini  Antimonii  l^i. 

Tiocture  Opii  it|,zx. 

FuMist 

8.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  occa- 
sionally. 

Eixpectorant,  demnlcent,  and  anodyoe, 
asefol  in  catarrbal' affections. 

R  Antimonii  et  Potasse  Tartratis  gr.  i. 

Syrupi  Scitle, 

Liqnoris  Morphin  Solphatis,  U  f|$s. 

Pulveris  Acacie  3ii. 

Syrupi  f^ss. 

Aque  fluvialis  f  Jitr. 

Fl  Mist 

S.  A  tablespoonfal  to  be  taken  occa- 
sionally. 

An  expectorant  and  anodyne  coogh 
mixture. 

R  Acidi  Nitrosi  fgi. 

Tincture  Opii  gtt  xL 

Aque  Campbore  f§riii. 

Misce. 

8.  One-fonrth  to  be  taken  every  three 
or  four  hoors. 

Hope's  mixture,  ased  in  dysentery,  di- 
arrfaoea,  and  choiera. 

R  Camphore^i. 

Myrrhe  ^ss. 

Pulv.  Acacie, 

Saechari,  U  ^ii. 

Aque  f  Jvi. 

Campboram  corn  alcoholis  panlolo  in 
polverem  tere;  dein  corn  myrrhà,  acacii, 
et  saccharo  contere;  deniqne  cnm  aqoi 
paolatim  iiutiUatâ  miace. 
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S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  for  a 
dose,  the  mixture  being  well  shaken. 

A  conveDienC  form  for  administering 
campbor. 

H  Crets  PrKparate  9iv. 

Massœ  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.viii. 

Tincture  Opii  gttviiL 

Palveris  Âcaeiœ, 

Sacchari,  Sa  gi. 

Aquœ  CinnanHHui, 

Aqae,  ik  f  Si. 

Solida  simal  tere,  dein  liquida  paalatim 
iiiter  terendom  adjice,  et  omaia  misée. 

S.  A  teaspoonfal  to  be  taken  for  a 
dose,  ihe  tnixture  being  well  sbaken. 

An  antaeid  and  alterative  mixtnre,  «rell 
adapMâ  (o  infantile  diarrhœa  «ith  whiie 


siools.  Tbe  dose  mentioned  is  for  a  cbild 
a  year  or  ^o  old,  and  maj  be  repeated 
foar  or  six  limes  in  twenty>foar  hours. 

R  Palveris  Kino  Jii. 

Aquae  ballientis  f^vi. 

Fiat  infasom  et  cola;  dein  secnndam 
artem  admisce. 

Cretae  Préparais  giii. 

Tinctarœ  Opii  fgss. 

Spiritâs  Lavandulœ  Compositi  f  Jss. 

Pulveris  Acaeiœ, 

Saccbari,  âa  311. 

S.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  for  a 
dose,  tbe  mixture  being  well  sbaken. 

Astringent  and  antaeid,  nseful  in  diar- 
rtioea. 


Solutions. 


R  Magnesiae  Sulphatis  ^i. 

Syrnpi  Limonis  f^i. 

Aqnee  Acidi  Cartenici  f^vi. 

Misce. 

8.  To  be  taken  at  a  draugbL 

An  agreeable  mode  of  administering 
solpbate  of  magnesia. 


R  Potassœ  Nitratis  Ji. 

Antimonii  et  Potasse  Tartratis  gr.  i. 

i^nœ  flnvialis  f  Jiv. 

Liqoa. 

8.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  evtry 
two  hours. 

A  réfrigérant  diaphoretic  vsed  in 
fevers. 


R  MagiMsi»  Sulphatis  Ji. 

Antimonii  et  Potasste  Tartratis  gr.  i. 

Succi  Limonis  recentis  f^L 

Aquœ  fgiii. 

Misce. 

8.  A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
two  hours  till  it  opérâtes  npon  the  bowels. 

Useful  in  fevers. 

R  Quiniœ  Sulphatis  gr.  xii. 

Acidi  Sulphnrici  Aromalici  1tt,xx. 

Syrupi  f 5Sii. 

Aqna  Menthœ  Piperitœ  f^i. 

Misce. 

S.  A  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  erery 
hour  or  two  noors. 

A  good  mode  of  administering  sul- 
pfaate  of  quinia  in  solution. 


Invbsions. 


R  Senne  ^iii. 

Magnesiœ  Sulphatis,  / 

Mannee,  a  Jss. 

Fcenicnli  ^i. 

Aquœ  bullientis  Oss. 

Macéra  per  horara  in  vase  leviter 
dauso,  et  cola. 

S.  Give  a  teacupfnl  every  tbree  or  fonr 
hours  till  it  opérâtes. 

An  excellent  purgative  in  febrile  com- 
plaints. 

R  Colombe  contuss, 

Zingiberis  contusi,  ii  Jss. 

Seonœ  jii. 

AqaaebullientisOi. 

Macéra  per  faoïam  in  vase  leviter 
danco,  et  cola. 

S.  A  wineglassfol  to  be  taken  morn- 
ing,  noon,  and  evening,  or  less  frequently 
if  it  operate  too  much. 

An  excellent  remedy  in  dyspepsia  with 
Mnstipation  and  flatulence. 

11 


R  Spigeliœ  ^ss. 

Senns  Jii. 

Mannœ  ,|i. 

FoBniciili  3ii. 

Aqu«  bullientis  Oi. 

Maoera  per  horam  in  vase  leviter 
clauso  et  cola. 

8b  A  wineglassful  to  begiven  toachild 
firom  two  to  four  years  old,  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

A  powerful  anthelmintic. 


R  Palveris  Cinchonœ  Rubrae  ^i. 

Acidi  Sulphnrici  Aromatici  fji. 

Aquœ  Oi. 

Macéra  per  faenis  dnodeeia,  suUade 
agitans. 

S."  A  wineglassfui  of  tbe  elear  liquid 
to  be  taken  for  a  dose. 

A  good  metbod  of  administering  Pera> 
vian  baik  in  cold  infusion. 


!• 
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III.  TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
APOTHECABIES'  WEIGHT.  U.  S.,  Lùnd.,  Ed.,  Dub. 


Poniid. 

Oonce». 

DnuihaM. 

Serapla*. 

Grain». 

ftl 

m.         12 

b: 

96 

a> 

^ 

5760 

31 

as 

8 

K 

24 

d 

480 

31 

■■ 

3 

91 

s 

60 

The  Impérial  Standard  Troy  weight  at  présent  recognised  bjr  the  British 
laws,  corresponds  with  the  Apothecaries'  weight  in  pounds,  ounces,  and 
naina,  but  dificrs  from  it  in  the  divisiaD  of  the  ounce,  which,  according  to 
me  former  acale,  contaios  twenty  pennyweights,  each  weighiog  twentjr- 
foor  grains. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 

fîwsd.  Oonee*.  Dnoloat.  Tror  Knia*. 

Ib  I         —         16         ^  266         =  7000 

oz.  1         -  16         -  437-5 

dr.l         mm         gr.  27-34376 

Relative  Value  of  Troy  and  Avmrdvpoi»  Wàght». 

Vmmt.  Poandu.  Ffload.  Oi.  Onin*. 

1  Troy  —    0-822867  Avoirdupois  —  0  13         m;5 

I  ATOirdupois  —     1-216277  Troy  —  1  2       280 

APOTHECARIES'  OR  WINE  MEASURE.  V.S.,  Dub. 

Odlon.       Fiat*.       FlaidonncM.  Fluidnelmu.  Mmim*.  Cable  Inche*. 

Cong.  1  <-  8  «      128        «^       1024  -  61440  -  281 

01    —        16        —         128  —  7680  —  28-875 

f^  1         =             8  —  480  «  1-8047 

i5  1  —  111 60  =  -2266 

IMPERIAL  MEASURE, 
Aiopted  by  the  London  mut  Edmburgh  CoUege». 

<Mloii.  PInis.  FtaMonne**.  FloKlmelnw.  MiniiBi. 

1.8-        160      —      1280    »    76800 

1     .         90      -       160    —      9600 

1      »  8-480 

1     -  60 

Beiative  Value  of  Apothecariai'  and  Impérial  Meature. 

APOTEXCAUBS'  HKASUSK.  IMPEKUI.  MKASVU. 

Piau.  Floidooncea.  Fluidracbin*.  BTiain». 

1  galk»  -  6          18  2  28 

1  pint  —  16  6  18 

1  fluidoonce  —  1  0  20 

1  fluidiBchm  —  1             ^ 
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Gttllon. 

Pinu. 

Fluidoz. 

Fluidr. 

Minims. 

1 

1 

9 

5 

8 

1 

3 

1 

7 

88 
41 

68 

to^ppnultx,  1315 

OtPKRIAI,  MBASVBS.  APOTHXCAKIKb'  KXAStmX. 

1  gallon  SB 

1  pint  es 

1  fluidounce  = 

1  fluidiachm  » 

Relative  Value  of  Weights  and  Meatmres  in  DiitUled  Wattr  at 
60»  Fahrenheit. 

1.  Value  of  Âpothecaries'  Weight  in  Apothecaries'  Measore. 

Pinu.    Fluidoz.    Flnidr.       Miniiu. 

1  pound     =  0*7900031  pints  «          0        12        6  7-2288 

1  ounce     =  1  •0683376  fluidounces  »          0          1        0  26-6020 

1  drachm  =  1-0633876  fiuidiachms  =001  3-2002 

Iscruple  =  0  0        0  21-0667 

1  grain      «r  0  0        0  1-0683 

2.  Value  of  Apothecaries'  Measuie  in  Apothecaries'  Weight. 

Pavait.  Oz.  Dr.  So.    Or.  GraiDS. 

1  gallon        »  10-12664270  pounds   =  10  1  4  0    8*88  =r  68828-886 
1  pint  a    1-26681783  pounds    =     18  11  11-11  =    7291.1107 

1  fluidounce  =  0-94936332  ounces  »  0  0  7  1  16-69  =»  466-6944 
1  fluidiachm  =  0-94936332  diachms»  0  0  0  2  16-96  =  66-9618 
1  minim        =    0-94936332  grains     =  -9498 

3.  Value  of  Avoirdupois  Weight  in  Apothecaries'  Measure. 

Pints.     Floidonncei.  Fluidncbms.    Mininw. 

1  pound  «  0-9600732  pints  -=    0  16  2        68-3622 

1  ounce  =  0-9600732  fluidounces     ^    0  0  7        40-8361 

4.  Value  of  Apothecaries'  Measure  in  Avoirdupois  Weight. 

1  gallon         —    8-38269800  pounds. 
1  pint  «s     1-04158726  pounds. 

1  fluidounce  =     1.04168725  ounces. 

In  converting  the  weights  of  litjuids  heavier  or  lighter  than  water  into 
measures,  or  converselV)  a  correction  must  be  made  for  spécifie  gravity. 
In  converting  weights  into  measures,  the  calculator  may  proceed  as  if  tne 
liquid  was  water,  and  the  obtained  measure  will  be  to  the  true  measure  in- 
vertely  as  the  spécifie  gravity.  In  the  converse  opération,  of  tuming  mear 
sures  into  weights,  the  same  assumption  may  be  made,  and  the  obtained 
weight  will  be  to  the  true  weight  directly  as  the  spécifie  gravity. 

FORMER  FRENCH  WEIGHTS. 


Pound.                          Mare.     Once*.      On*.     Denien.     OraiM. 

IVoy  Orain*.       Grammes. 

1  Poid»  de  Marc  =    3    =16  =128=    884  =  9216 

=    7661      =  489-5068 

1  Apoihecary       =    1-6  =  12  =    96  =    288  =  6912 

=    6670-6   =  867-1294 

1    =    8  =    64  =    192  =  4608 

=    8780-6   =  244-7629 

1  =      8  =      24  =    676 

=      472-6   =    80-6941 

1  =        8  =      72 

=        69-1   =      3-8242 

1  =      24 

=        19-7   =      1-S747 

1 

=         0-8  =        -«680 
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RtMim  Valut  ofOld  French  and  EnglUh  fFeigkti, 


Poid*  de  Marc. 

1  poond  ■■ 

1  OBce  (oonce)  = 
1  gros  (diachm)  ■■ 
1  grain  = 

lYoy. 

1  pound  a 

1  ounee  ■ 

1  drachm  * 

1  gain  m 

AroirdapoU. 

1  pound 
I  ounee 


Troy  Weigfat 

1-312680  Ib 
•984504  oz. 
•954604  dr. 


AToirdupoit. 

1060143  &  : 
1.080143  oz. , 


Poidi  de  Mue. 

0^76180  Ib 
1  •01674  oncâs 
1-01674  gros 


Poid*  de  Mtrc. 

O-925808fb 
0.925803  once 


Troy  GnÙDt. 

7661 
472-6625 
690703125 
•820421 

Aench  Gnini. 

7661 
B85063 
73135 
1^219 

French  Grmin». 

8532-3 
533-27 


To  conveit  French  grains  into  Troy  grains,  divide  by       > 
-^— ^  Troy  grains  into  French  grains,  mulliply  by    J 
French  auiices  into  Troy  ounces,  divide  by      > 

•     •    by  5 


•  Troy  ounces  into  French  ounces,  mnltiply 

•  French  pounds   (poids  de  marc)  into  Troy 

pounds,  multiply  ' 
■  Troy  pounds  into  French  pounds,  divide 


roy  ^ 


1-2189 
1-016734 


l-»19Se 


FRENCH  DECIMAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  French  meirieal  mtem  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  empioying.as  the 
unity  of  ail  measures,  whether  of  kngth,  capacity,  or  weight,  a  vmiftnnn 
unchangeable  standard,  adopted  from  nature,  the  multiples  and  subdiviawis 
of  which  should  follow  in  décimal  progression.  To  obtain  such  a  standard, 
the  length  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  extending  fr<Mn  the 
equator  to  the  pôle,  was  ascertained.  The  ten  millionth  part  of  this  aie 
was  chosen  os  the  unity  of  measures  of  length,  and  was  dencmiinated  metrt. 
The  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  mètre  was  taken  as  the  unitv  of  mea- 
sures of  capacity,  and  denominated  litre.  The  weight  of  distilled  water, 
at  its  greatest  density,  which  this  cube  is  capable  of  containing,  was  called 
Wogramme,  of  which  the  thousandth  part  was  adopted  as  the  unity  of 
weight,  under  the  name  of  gramme.  The  multiples  of  thèse  measures, 
proceeding  in  the  décimal  progression,  are  distinguished  by  employing  the 
préfixes,  deçà,  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria,  taken  from  the  Greek  numeiâls;  and 
the  snbdiWsions,  following  the  same  order,  by  deà,  centi,  mili,  frau  the 
Latin  numeiala. 

The  mètre,  or  unity  of  length,  at  32°  b  39-371    English  inches  at  62°. 
The  Hire,  or  unity  of  capacity,  ■■  61-028    English  cubic  inches. 

The  gramme,  or  unity  of  weight,       sa^  15-434    Troy  grains. 

Upon  this  basis  the  foBowiag  taUes,  which  we  take  with  some  slight 
altérations  fkim  the  Edinbnrgfa  New  Dispensatory,  bave  been  constructed. 
It  was  ascertained  by  accurate  ezamination  at  the  Londcm  Mint,  that  the 
«nuQune  is  oiily  16-434  Tn^  grains,  though  sometimes  stated  at  16-444 
fnus. 
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KBASCRK8  Or  LENOTH. 


The  mètre  being  at  82°,  and  the  foot  at  62°. 


Englùli  Inehe*. 

Millimètre 

aa 

•08837 

Centimètre 

B 

•80371 

Décimètre 

n 

3^98710 

Mile». 

Pur.     Yard*.    Feei.         Inche*. 

Mètre 

K 

89.87100  = 

0 

0        1        0        8-871 

Décamètre 

M 

393.71000  a 

0 

0      10        2        9-710 

Hectomètre 

B 

393710000  a 

0 

0    109        1        1100 

Kilomètre 

ZB 

3937100000  a 

0 

4    213        1       11000 

Myriametre 

— 

39371000000  a 

6 

1     156        1        2^000 

MBASVBKS  OF  CAFAOrrT. 

Eoglisb  Cnbic  Inche*. 

Apolhecariet'  Heamin. 

Millilitre 

^ 

•061028  a 

I6^2818  minims. 

Centilitre 

SI 

•610280  a 

2^7068  fluidrachms. 

Décilitre 

s 

6-102800  a 

8^881 6  fluidounces. 

Litre 

■s 

61-028000  a 

2-1135  pints. 

Décalitre 

as 

610-280000  a 

2-6419  gallons. 

Hectolitre 

a 

6102-800000 

Kilolitre 

s 

61028-000000 

M]rrialitre 

= 

610280-000000 

mAnnua  of  wxioht. 

TroyOniu. 

MiUiprramme 

a 

-0154 

CentigraiTiTne 

=3 

-1548 

Decigramme 

SI 

1.5484 

s 

15-4340 

Ib. 

oz.         dr.            a. 
0        2        84-3 

Decagramme 

B 

154-8402  a 

0 

Hectogramme 

a 

1548-4023  a 

0 

8        1        48-4 

Kilogramme 

ss 

15434-0284  a 

2 

8        1         14 

Mynagramme 

— 

154340-2344  = 

26 

9        4        20 

Though  the  décimal  System  of  weights  and  measures  was  established  by 
law  in  France,  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure  its  gênerai  adoption  by 
the  people,  who  obstinately  adhered  to  the  old  poids  de  marc  and  its  din- 
sions;  or,  if  they  adopted  the  new  weights,  gare  them  the  names  of  the 
old  weights  to  which  they  most  nearly  approached.  Thus  the  kilogramme, 
which  is  equal  to  18327  -^  French  grains,  or  2  pounds  5  gros  35  -^ 
grains  doûu  de  marc,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  half  of  it  caUed 
a  pound.  One  reason  for  this  adhérence  to  the  old  weights  was  the  con- 
venience  of  division  into  halves,  quarters,  &c.,  of  which  the  new  were  not 
susceptible.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  impérial  govemment  legalized 
the  employment  of  the  half  kilogramme  as  the  nnity  of  weight,  tmder  the 
name  of  pound,  and  allowed  this  to  be  divided  into  half  pounds,  quarters, 
eighths,  ounces,  &c.,  as  in  the  old  poid*  de  marc.  The  new  pound  is 
distinguished  by  the  neune  of  metrieal  pound,  and  has  been  adopted  to  a 
considérable  extent;  while  the  old  weights  are  retained  by  some,  particu- 
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laily  by  the  apothecaries  and  goldsmiths  ;  so  that  three  Systems  ai«  nov 
more  or  less  m  use  in  France^— the  original  poids  de  mare,  the  dedml 
System,  and  the  metrical  pound  with  ils  divisions.  The  foUowing  taUe 
représenta  the  relative  raine  of  thèse  di&reat  weights. 


Décimal  Synem. 

Poids  de  Mare. 

Metrical  Fbmid. 

Sb  oz.  dr. 

gr.           &  oz.  àr. 

g»- 

1  centigramme 

E> 

0    0    0 

0-19    »    0    0    0 

0-18 

1  decigramme 

S 

0    0    0 

1-88    =    0    0    0 

1-64 

1  gramme 
1  decagramiae 

IM 

0    0    0 

18-83     «    0    0    0 

18-43 

a 

0    0    2 

44-27    «    0    0    2 

40-98 

1  hectogramme 

=a 

0    8    2 

10-71     »    0    3     1 

43-3 

1  kil(^;ramme 

=■ 

2    0    6 

36-16     —    2    0    0 

0 

Poids  de  Marc. 

Grammes. 

Metrical  Ponsd. 

Onmiaet. 

1  giain 

s 

00531 

1  grain            = 

(HÏM 

24  grains  or  9i 

K 

iar?47 

24  gmwjs  or  9i  = 

1-aoa 

78  grains  or  3i 

c= 

3-8242 

72  grains  or  ji  s=i 

3-906 

1  ounce 

la 

80.5941 

1  ounce           = 

31-2& 

1  pound 

— 

489-5068 

1  pound          os 

600 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Christison's  DLspensatory,  and  vru 
calculated  chiefly  from  data  fumished  in  Soubeiran's  Tlaité  de  PhaiHude. 


7\ible  of  certain  forâgn  Apothecaries'  Wâghts,  exhibi^ng  the 
their  différent  dénominations  in  Tfoy  Greùns. 


véatif 


Pmmd. 

Ounce. 

Drachm. 

Seraple. 

Gnk 

French  (old)     - 

-      6670-5 

472-50 

59-10 

,19-70 

o-sao 

5820-4 

443-49 

65-44 

18-47 

0-709 

Tuscan 

•      6240-3 

436-67 

64-58 

18-19 

0-7S6 

Roman 

6235-0 

436-25 

54-53 

18-17 

0-7B7 

Austrian 

-      6495-1 

541-25 

67-65 

22  55 

IKT 

Qerman  or     "J 

Nuremburg    V 

5624-8 

460-40 

67-65 

19-10 

0-960 

Russian         J 

Prussian 

-      64161 

451-26 

66-40 

18-80 

0-M 

Dutch            1 
Belgiaû          3 
Swedish 

6696-8 

474-64 

69-33 

19-7» 

««B 

-      6600-2 

468-34 

67-29 

19-09 

(H64 

Piedmontese 

4744-7 

395-39 

49-46 

16-48 

0«M 

Yenetis» 

-      4661-4 

888-45 

48-66 

16-18 

6^ 

Of  thèse  weigltts,  ail,  except  the  French,  Spanish,  Tuscaa,  and  Roamu 
(first  named  in  tke  table,)  are  divided  into  parts  corresponding  with  Aote 
of  the  English  Apothecaries'  weight.  In  theae  four,  the  drachm  caota» 
72  insteadof  60  grains, and  the  scruple  24  instead  of  20  grains;  bat,asii 
the  English,  there  are  3  scmples  in  the  drachm,  8  drachms  in  Ûna  QBsee, 
flftd  12  oimces  in  the  pound. 

APPROXIMATE  MEASUREMENT. 

For  the  sake  of  ccMvenience,  in  the  absence  of  proper  inslaruineBts,  »« 
eften  make  use  of  meaas  of  measuroneat,  which,  though  not  précise  aer 
HBÏfotm,  afibrd  résulta  sufficiently  accnrate  for  ordinary  purposes.  Of  «i» 
kind  are  certain  household  iai(>lMe»eBts,  of  a  capacity  approackiiif  ta  oui- 
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foimity,  and  oorrespcmdiBg  to  a  certam  estent  with  the  legalar  standard 
measures.  Custom  hàs  attached  a  &xed  value  to  thèse  implements,  with 
which  it  is  proper  that  the  practitioner  should  be  familiar  ;  although  their 
ospacity,  as  they  are  now  inade,  generally  somewhat  exceeds  that  at  which 
th^  were  originally  end  still  continue  to  be  estimated. 

A  tea-eup  is  estimated  to  contain  about  foui  flnidounces,  «ht  a  giU. 
A  wineglass         ....      two  fluidounces. 
A  tablespoon  (cochlear  magnum)    -      half  a  fluidounce. 
A  teatpoon  (cochlear  parvum)        -      a  fluidrachm. 

Snall  quantities  of  liquid  medicines  are  often  estimated  by  drops,  each 
of  which  18  usuaibrconsidered  équivalent  to  a  minim,  or  the  sixtietn  part  of 
a  âuidrachm.  The  drop  of  water  and  of  watery  fluids  is,  on  an  average, 
about  this  size  ;  but  the  same  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  ail  médicinal 
liquids,  and  the  drop  eren  of  the  same  fluid  varies  exceedinçly  in  bulk, 
according  to  the  circumstttnces  under  which  it  is  formed.  This  is,  there- 
fttre,  a  very  uncertain  mode  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  Uquids,iind  should 
be  entirely  superseded  in  the  shops,  where  mmim  measures  may  be  had. 

The  results  stated  in  the  following  table  were  obtained  by  Mr.  K.  Durand, 
of  Philadelphia.  (See  Joum.  of  the  Philadelphia  CoUeat  (^.Pkanaacy,  i. 
MO.)  They  may  be  rehed  on  as  accurate  ;  but  should  be  eonsidesed  as 
indicating  only  the  relative  number  of  drops  affi>ided  by  tbe  sevend  liquids 
meationed  ;  for,  under  other  ciicumstanees  than  those  of  Mr.  Duiand's  ez- 
periments,  entirely  différent  resfults  might  be  obtained  as  relates  to  each 
liquid.  The  preparatiocs  experimented  with  were  thoee  of  the  fiist  édition 
of  the  U.  S.  PharmacopoMa. 

TaUe,  exhSnting  the  number  of  Drops  of  différent  Liquida  équivalent  to 

a  Fkàdrachm. 


Dropt. 

Aoid  Acetic  (crystallizfàle)  120 

Actd  Hydrocyanic  (médicinal)  45 
Acid  Muriatic  54 

Acàd  Nitric  84 

Acid  Nitiic,  Diluted  (1  to  7)  51 

Acid  Snlphuric  90 

Acid  Sulphuric,  Aromatic  120 

Aoid  Sulphuric,  Diluted  (1  to  7)  51 
Alcehol  (rectified  spirit)  188 

AleoèioUDihited  (prod'spirit)  120 
Araenite  of  Potassa,  solution  of  57 
Ether,  Sulphuric  150 

Oil  of  Aniseed,  of  Cinnamon,  of 
Cloves,  of  Peppeimint,  of 
Sweet  Ahnonds,  of  Olives        120' 


Drops. 

Tincture  of  AssafeUda,  of  Foz- 

glove,  of  Ghiaiac,  of  Opium  120 

Tincture  of  Muriate  of  Iron  132 

Vinegar,  Distilled  78 

Vinegar  of  Colchicum  78 

Vinegar  of  Opium  (black  drop)  78 

Vinegar  of  Squill  78 

Water,  Distilled  45 

Water  of  Ammonia  ^stroag)  M 

Water  of  Ammonia  (weak)  46 

Wine  (Tenerife)  •  78 

Wine,  Antimanial  72 

Wine  of  Colchipum  76 

Wine  of  Opium  78 
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IV.   ALPHABETICAL  TABLE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 
EQUIVALENTS.» 

Hante».                                              Sjfmbolor  Formuia.-f  Bquàmlml. 

Acid,  acetic C«H,0,  51 

crystallized       -        -        -  C.HA+HO  60 

antimooic         ....  SbO,  169 

antimonious     .        -        .        .  SbO^  161 

arsenic             ....  AsO»  115*4 

anenious         ....  AaO,  99-4 

benzoic            •        •        •  CuHsO,  118 

crystallized       ,-        -  CJI.O,+HO  128 

boracic             ....  BO,  34-9 

camphoric  (protohydrated)        •  C^HJO^  100 

carbonic CO,  22 

chloric CIO,  75-42 

cUonnis           ....  C10«  67-42 

citric CJEljOu  165 

cjranic CyO  34 

gallic  (dried  at  312»)        -        -  C,H,0,  86 

ydriodic         ....  HI  127-3 

hydrocyanic  ^prussic  acid)        -  HCy  27 

hydrosulphunc  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)      HS  17-1 

hypochlorous  ....  CK)  43-42 

hyponitrous     ....  NO,  88 

hypophosphoroas     ...  PO  89-4 

hyposulpnuric          ...  SjO,  72-2 

hyposulphuroos        ...  8,0,  48-2 

iodSc                ....  lO,  166-3 

kiiiic  (crystallized)    •        •        •  CjH/),  ^ 

meconic  fdried  at  212°)    -        -  C„H,0„  900 

moriatic  (hydrochloric  acid)  HCl  36-42 

nitric               ....  NO,  54 

nitrotu             ....  NO*  46 

*  Tbit  taUe  inclndes  ail  Ibe  simple  bodies,  althongh  »  namber  of  ibem  are  not 
UMd  in  medicine.  It  aiso  embraces  a  few  componnds  whicb  are  not  nsed  in  phar- 
maCT»  bot  whicb  are  insened  on  accoont  of  their  gênerai  importance. 

t  By  modem  cbemists,  tbe  simple  bodies  are  designated  by  letters  called  *ymbob. 
The  initial  lelter  of  tbe  narae  is  tbe  symbol,  whenever  it  is  distinctive;  bat  wben 
sereral  simple  bodies  haTe  names  beginning  witb  tbe  same  lelter,  tbe  plan  adopted 
is  to  represent  one  of  them  bjr  tbe  initial  letter,  and  tbe  rest  by  tbe  initial  letter,  with 
some  other  associated  wiih  it  Tbns  C  stands  for  carbon,  Cd  for  cadmiom,  Ca  for 
ealciam.  Ce  for  cerium,  Cl  for  cblorine,  Cr  for  cbromium,  Co  for  cobalt,  Ca  for  cop- 
per,  Ac  The  ose  of  thèse  symbols  saves  time  and  space  in  designating  ihe  com- 
poeition  of  compounds.  Wbere  a  single  eqniralent  is  inteoded  to  be  designated,  tbe 
sjrmbol  of  the  bodr  is  simply  gitren  ;  bat  where  sereral  eqairalenis  are  to  be  repre- 
senled,  tbe  symbol  is  preceded  by  a  figure  Indicating  the  namber.  Tbas  C  meaos 
one  équivalent  <X  carbon  ;  2C,  two  eqairalenis,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  tbe  namber 
of  eqairalenis  is  denoted  by  a  small  depressed  figure  follovrinjr  tbe  symbol  ;  and  this 
plan  bas  been  adopted,  in  most  instances,  in  tbe  abore  table.  IHie  groap  of  letters  and 
ngares,  tbas  nsed  to  dénote  the  composition  of  any  body,  is  called  tbe  formula  of  sach 
body.  Tbe  symbols  giren  are  ibose  employed  by  Berzelias,  and  sboald  not  be  varied 
fttHn,  for  fear  of  destroying  their  useAilness  by  creating  confasion.  The  eqairalenis 
of  four  éléments  hare  been  changed  from  those  giren  in  the  last  édition  of  this  work. 
Carbon  and  nitrogen  are  represented  by  6  and  14  respectirely,  instead  of  6.13  and 
14-16,  arsenic  by  7S-4,  ils  former  namber  doabled,  and  aatimony  by  1S9,  its  former 
namber  doabled,  rejecting  the  décimal. 
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Sèmtê.  Symbol  or  Formula.        Eqwnaknt. 

Acid,oxaJic C,0,  86 

crvBtaUized         ...  C,0,+3H0  63 

soUimed    ....  CA+HO  45 

phoephoric         ....  PO,  71*4 

phosphcHTOus       ....  PO,  55.4 
prussic.  See  Acid,  hydiocyanic. 

succinic  (anhydrous)  ...  GJifi,  50 

sulpharic SO,  ,  40*1 

bquid  (sp.  gr.  1-846)  -        -  SO,+HO  40«1 

sulphurous         •        •        .        •  SO,  33*1 

tannic  (tannin  iran  ga)ls)     .        -  CnHgOu  213 

tartane C«Il,Oj  66 

crvstallized          .        .        -  C.H,0.+HO  76 

Alcohol CJ14+2HO  46 

Alum.  See  Sulphate  of  aluminâ  and  potassa. 

Alumina -  A],0«  61*4 

temdphate  (sait  in  alnm)    .        •  A],0n3S0,  171*7 

AxuiinnuM Al  13'7 

Amide NH,  16 

Ammonia         .....  NH,  17 

acétate NHiAHsOa  ^ 

bicarbonate        ....  NH,4iCX>,  61 

bihydrosulphate          .        -        -  NH,^S  61-8 

carbonate NH(,00,  30 

hydrosulphate  (hydroenlphuret)  NH«,HS  84*1 

muriate  (sal  aounoniac)      .        .  NH^^ICl  58*^ 

nitrate NHjyO,  71 

sesqtiicarbonate          .        .        .  SNI^SCO.  100 

hydrated  (med.  carbonate)  -      3NH,^0,+5aiO  118 

sidphate NH„SOs  67*1 

Ammonium       ...        .        .        .  NH4  18 

AjrroiONT  or  Stibium         ...  Sb            ■  130 

oxychloridefpowderof  Algarotli)  ôSbO.+aSbOl,  18«7*8« 
oiysulphuret      ....    8bO,+5SbS,+  l«HO        llSS^S 

tartrate  of  teroxide      -        .        .  SbOj,CJfi!Os  310 

terchloride  (butter  of  antimony)   •  SbCI,  385*3& 

teroxide  (médical  ozide)      .        .  SbO,  153 

tersulphuret  (médical  sulphoret)  SbS,  177*3 

Aanmc As  75*4 

bisulphuret  (realgar)    ...  AsB,  107*6 

tersulphuret  (orpiment)        .        .  AsS,  133*7 

Atrq^ NCJlaOg  280 

Bartom Ha  68*7 

chloride BaCl  104*1» 

crystallized           .        -        .  BaCl+2HO  19«*1» 

Baryta BaO  7»*7 

carbonate BaO.COg  08*7 

hydrate BaO^IO  86>7 

muriate.  See  Bariom,  chloride. 

utrate BaOJ^fO*  139^ 

ndphate     .       ;       .       .        .  BaO^,  116^ 

Benznle CiAO*  106 

lis 
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1322  Appmdix, 

Name».  Sj/mbolor  Formula. 

BismrTM Bi 

protoxide   .....  BiO 

trisnitnite  of  protoxide         .        .  SBiO^O* 

Black  oxide  of  manganèse.     See  Manganèse,  deutozide. 
oxide  of  mercury.     See  Mercury,  protoxide. 

Blue  vitriol.     See  Copper,  sulphate  of  protoxide. 

Borax.     See  Soda,  biborate. 

BoBON        ......  B 

Bromine Br 

Brucia N/3«,H„0, 

Caoiodh    ......  Cd 

Cafièin  (also  theïn  and  guaranin)  NfiJUfit 

Calamine.     See  Zinc,  carbonate  of  protoxide. 

Caixium    ......  Ca 

chloride CaCl 

c^stallized  ....  CaCl+6H0 

Calomel.    See  Mercury,  piotochloride. 

Camphene          .....  CioH, 

Camphor    -.-..-  CJE^O 

Carbon      ......  C 

Cauatic  potassa.    See  Potassa,  hydrate, 
soda.    See  Soda,  hydrate. 

Cbripii      .-.-.-  Ce 

Ceruse.     See  Lead,  carbonate  of  protoxide. 

Chalk.     See  Lime,  carbonate. 

CHLORnra  ......  Cl 

CmoHUM ......  Cr 

Cinchonia NC^H^jO 

disulphate aNC«â/>.SO, 

sulphate NCJOrfijaO, 

Ciimabû.    See  Mercury,  bisulphuret. 

CoBAliT      ......  Co 

Codeia NC«H^5 

CoLvmnni  or  Tantauhi     -       -        .  Ta 

Conunon  sait.    See  Sodium,  chbride. 

CoppBB  or  Cvrmm      ....  Cu 

acétate  of  protoxide       ...  CuO,C4HtOt 

black  or  protoxide         .        -        -  CuO 

diacetate  of  protoxide  (verdigris)  2CuO,C«H(Ot 

red  or  dioxide      ....  Cu,0 

sulphate  of  protoxide  (blue  vitriol)  CuO,SO, 

crystallized  -        -        .        .  CuO,SO,+5HO 

Corroeive  sublimate.     See  Mercury,  bichloride. 

Cream  of  tartar.     See  Potassa,  bitartiatç. 

Creasote    .        -  ^     .        .        .        -  C^HtO,? 

Cyanogen .        -  '     •        .        -        -  NC,  or  Cy 

DiDTininf ......  D 

Epson  sait.    See  Magnesia,  sulphate. 

Erbicii ! 

Ethal C»BUO, 

Ether,  acetic C4H„CiHC0.+H0 

hydric  (sulphuric)        .        -        -  CÂ,HO  or  C«H/) 

hyponitrous  (nitric)      ...  C«H.J^O,+HO 


X»,„-?_f,l^/ 
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71 

79 

291 


10^ 

378 
66^6 
97 

20-5 

109-9S 

e6 

7« 
6 


46 


36-« 

SB 
164 
3«-I 
194-1 

29-6 
284 
185 

3H 
90« 
39^ 

130^ 
71-8 
79-7 

124-7 


102 

26 

» 


88 
87 
75 
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nèrne*.  Sjftnbolor  Formula. 

Ether,  muriatic C«Ht,HCl 

nitric.    See  Ether,  hyponitrous. 

sulphuric.    See  Ether,  Irjrdric. 
Ethereal  oil.    See  Sulphate  of  ether  and  etherine. 

Etherine         .......  C«H4 

Ethule  (ethyle) C«H, 

Ferrocyanogen        .....  FeCy, 
Flowers  of  zinc.     See  Zinc,  protoxide. 

Fluorink                .....  F 
Glauber's  sait.     See  Soda,  sulphate. 

Glucina 0,0» 

GLUciNimi G 

QohD  or  AuRux      .....  Au 
Goulard's  extract.    See  Lead,  diacetate  of  protoxide. 
Green  vitriol.    See  Iron,  sulphate  of  protoxide. 

Heavy  oil  of  wine.     See  Sulphate  of  ether  and  etherine. 

Htdroobn              H 

protoxide  (water)     ....  HO 

loDINB                 ......  I 

lUDICM               ......  Ir 

Iron  or  Ferruh Fe 

bitartrate  of  sesquioxide    ...  Fe,0,4iC«HaO, 

black  oxide  (med.  oxide)  ...  FegO,+îïFeO 

bromide FeBr 

carbonate  of  protoxide      ...  FeO.COj 

ferrocyanuret  (pure  Prussian  blue)    -  Fe,Cy, 

magnetic  black  oxide        -        -        -  Fe^Oj+FeO 

protiodide  (med.  iodide)   ...  Fel 

crystallized       ....  FeI+6H0 

protocyanuret           ....  FeCy 

protoxide FeO 

red  or  sesquioxide    ....  Fe^O, 

hydrated           ....  FeA+2H0 

sesquichloride           ....  FejCl, 

sulârseniate  of  protoxide  ...  4FeO,As05 

sulphate  of  protoxide  (green  vitriol)  -  FeO.SO, 

crystallized        ....  FeO,SO,+7HO 

tartrate  of  protoxide           ...  FeO,C4HjO, 

tartrate  of  sesquioxide        ...  FcjO.jC^HjOs 

teracetate  of  sesquioxide    ...  FejO„3C4H,0, 

Lantanicm              La 

Lead  or  Plumbum Pb 

acétate  of  protoxide  (sugar  of  lead)    •  Pb0,C4H,0, 

crystallized       -        -        -        PbO.C^HA+SHO 

carbonate  of  protoxide  (white  lead)    -  PbO.CO» 

chloride PbCl 

deutoxide  (puce  oxide)      ...  PbO, 

diacetate  of  protoxide  (Goulard's  ext.)  2PbO,C«H,Os 

iodide              Pbl 

nitrate  of  protoxide           ...  PbO^NO» 

protoxide  (massicot)          ...  pbO 

red  oxide  (red  lead  or  minium)          •  Pb»Ot 
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28 

29 

10B 

18-68 

77 
fi6-6 
199-2 


1 

9 

126*8 

96-8 

28 
«12 
162 
106-4 

58 
430 
116 
1Ô4-3 
199-3 

54 

36 

80 

98 
162-26 
259-4 

76-1 
139-1 
102 
146 
233 

44-15 
103-6 
162-6 
189-6 
133-6 
139-0 
119-8 
274-2 
229-9 
165-6 
111-6 
342-S 
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1324  J^fpmdix. 

Namm.  Symbol  or  Fonmit^ 

Loue              CaO 

bone-phoephate        ....  SCaCSPO, 

carbonate  (chalk)     ....  CaO,CX>, 

chlorinated €kO,Cl 

hydrate  (slaked  lime)       -        -        -  CaO^ïO 
muriate.     See  Calcium,  chloride. 

•oxalate             CaO.CA 

tartrate CaO.CJI/), 

LiTHinH          ......  L 

Lunar  caustic.    See  Silver,  nitrate  of  protoxide. 

Magnesia                .....  MgO 

carbonate MgO.CO, 

sttlphate  (Epsom  sait)       ...  MgO,S0, 

crystallized       ....  MgO,SO,+7HO 

MAomsinif             .....  fÀg 

Manganèse             .....  Mn 

deutoxide  (Uack  oxide)    ...  MnO, 

Mannite OJAfi, 

Massicot.    See  Lead,  protoxide. 

Mbrcurt  ot  Hydrarotrdm     .        .        .-  Hg 

acétate  of  protoxide           ...  HgO.CjH.O, 

ammoniated  (white  precipitate^          -  HgCUNH, 

bichloride  (corrosive  subllmate)          •  HgCU 

bicyanuret  (prussiate)       ...  HgCy, 

biniodide          .....  H^l< 

bisulphate  of  deutoxide     ...  HgO„2SO, 

bisulphuret  (cinnabar)       ...  HgS, 

deutoxide  (red  precipitate)        -        -  HgO, 

nitrate  of  deutoxide           ...  HgO^O» 

nitrate  of  protoxide           ...  HeO^NO, 

protiodide        .....  Hgl 

protochloridç  (calomel)     ...  HgCl 

protosulphuret          ....  HgS 

protoxide  (black  oxide)     ...  HgO 

sesquiodide      .....  HgJ, 
subsulphate  of  deutoxide  (turpeth  min.)  3HgO,,^30, 
sulphate  of  protoxide         ...        HgO,SO, 
Minium.     See  Lead,  red  oxide. 

Moltbdenvm           .....  Mo 

Morphia NCJEI„0, 

acétate NC«ft,0e,C4H,0, 

muriate NC„H„OB,HCi 

sulphate NC,^„0|»SO, 

Narcein NC,SiJ^ft 

NicKxi. Ni 

NiOBrov ? 

Nitre.     See  Potassa,  nitrate. 

NiTHOOBN        ......  N 

Olefiant  gas    ----..  C,H, 

Orpiment.     See  Aiseoic,  tersulphuret. 

OaîauM           ......  Os 

OxYesN          O 


EqmAd. 
iO-5 


ao-7 

«•7 

ao« 

18-7 

»r-7 

48-7 
91 

202 
961 
253-43 

254 

454-6 

3S6-3 

334-S 

218 

272 

264 


2m'-« 

218-1 

210 

782-9 

734-8 

250-1 

47-7 
202 
848 
338-« 
8321 
296 

20-5 
j 

14 
14 

00-7 
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Namet.  Synibolor  Formula. 

PAiXABnni Pd 

Pelopium          .....  î 

Phosphorus      .....  P 

Platinum Pt 

Potassa              KO 

acétate KO.C.HjO, 

bicarbonate         ....  KO.aCO, 

crystallized         -        .        -  KO^O,+HO 

binoxalate  (sait  of  sorrel)     -        -  K0,2C,0j 

Irisulphate          ....  K0,2S0, 

crystallized         -        -        -  KO,2SO,+2HO 

bitartrate  (cream  of  tartar)           •  K04iC«HiOs 

carbonate  (sait  of  tartar)      -        -  KO,CO, 

chlorate KO.ClOj 

ferroc3ranate.    See  Potassium,  ferrocjrannret.  ' 

hydrate  (caustic  potassa)     -        -  KOJIO 
hydriodate.     See  Potassium,  iodide. 

nitrate  (nitre  or  saltpetre)    -        -  KOJ^O, 

oxalate      .....  KO.C.Oj 

sesquicarbonate          ...  2KO,8COj 

sulphate  (vitriolated  tartar)          -  KO.SO, 

tartrate  (soluble  tartar)        -        -  KOAHjOj 

Potassium  or  Kaliuh        ...  K 

bromide             ....  KBr 

chloride            ....  KCl 

cyanuret           ....  ^9Z 

fenocyanuret     ....  8KCy,FeCy 
crystallized         -        -        -      2KCy,FeCy+3HO 

iodide Kl 

iodo-hydrargyrate      ...  8KI,HgIj 

tersulphuret      ....  KS, 

Pnusian  blue.    See  Iron,  ferrocjranuret. 

Prussiate  of  mercury.    See  Mercury,  bicyanuret. 

Prussic  acid.     See  Acid,  hydrocyanic. 

Puce  oxide  of  lead.     See  liead,  deutoxide. 

Q,uinia NCjoHuO, 

disulphate  (med.  sulphate)        .  -  3NCa,HijOj,SO, 

muriate NC«,HuO„HCl 

sulphate NC^„0„SO, 

Realrar.    See  Arsenic,  bisulphuret. 

Bed  lead.    See  Lead,  red  oxide. 

precipitate.    Sée  Mercury,  deutoxide. 

Rhodiuii           .....  R 

Rochelle  sait.    See  Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda. 

RuTHENiniI Ru 

Sal  ammoniac.      See  Ammonia,  muriate. 

Salicin C<,HjjO„ 

Sak  of  sorrel.    See  Potassa,  binoxalate. 
of  tartar.     See  Potassa,  carbonate. 

Saltpetre.     See  Potassa,  nitrate. 

Sblbnxoii          .....  Se 

Silica SiO, 

\n* 
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31-4 

98-8 

4715 

9815 

9115 

100-15 

11915 

187-35 

146-86 

179-15 

69-16 

122-57 

56-15 

101-15 
83-15 
160-3 
87-25 
11315 
39-15 
117-55 
74-57 
65-16 
184-3 
211-3 
166-45 
785-5 
87-45 
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Hkmt*.  ^mbolor  Formub.        Egukaknt. 

Silicon Si  22-& 

SiLTKR  or  Aiosimni         ...                   Ag  106 

chloride AgCl  143-42 

cyanuiet A^y  134 

nitrate  of  protoxide  (lunar  caustic)              AgOjf^Oj  170 

piotoxide  -        -        -        .        .                 AgO  116 
Slaked  lime.    See  Lime,  hydrate. 

Soda NaO  31-3 

acétate NaO,C4I,0,  82-3 

biborate  (borax)          -        -        -             NaO,2BO,  1011 

bicarbonate        ....             WaO^îCO,  75-3 

crystallized  ....        Na04îC0,+H0  84-3 

carbonate            ....               NaO.CO,  53-3 

crystallized         -        -        -       NaO,CO,+  10HO  143-3 

diphoephate  (med.  phosphate)     •              2NaO,P05  134 

crystallized          -        -        -       2NaOJ>05+25HO  359 

hydrate  (caustic  soda)          -        .               NaO^HO  40-3 
muriate.     See  Sodium,  chloride. 

nitrate NaOJMO,  86-3 

■esquicarbonate  ^        .        .        .            2NaO,3CO.  128-6 

hydrated     ....      2NaO,3CO,+4HO  164-6 

•ulphate  (Glauber's  sait)      .        .               NaO,SO,  71-4 

crystallized         -        -        -        NaO,SO,4-10HO  161-4 

tartrate NaO,C,HA  97-3 

Sodium  or  Natkicii            ...                   Na  23-3 

chloride  (common  sait)        •        .                 NaCl  58-72 
Soluble  tartar.    See  Potassa,  tartrate. 

Starch CJIJ)^  162 

Strontia SrO  51-8 

STBOMTnm Sr  43-8 

Strychnia N,C«,H,0«  347 

Sugar  (cane) C,ÂiO„  171 

of  lead.     See  Lead,  acétate  of  protoxide. 
Sulphate  of  alumina  and  potassa  (alum)   Al,0,,3SO,+  KO,SO,  -      258-86 

Sulphate  of  ether  and  etherine                  C^H  0,SO,+C«H«,SO,  146-2 

SOIPHUR S  16-1 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen.    See  Acid,  hydroealphuric. 

Taitar  emetic.     See  Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa. 

Tartrate  ofantimony  and  potassa  SbO„C,H,Oj+KO,C«HA    332-16 

Tartrate  ofiron  and  potassa       •  Fe.0„C«H|0,+K0,C4H,0,    269-16 

Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda      -        •  KO,CÀO,+NaO,CÀO(    210-46 

TBLLUKnm Te  64-2 

Tkbbiuii ?  r 

Thebaina NC,»H„0,  902 

Tfaorina ThO  67*6 

Thobiuii Th  60-6 

TworSTAMMinf       ....                   Sn  68-0 

TiTAim» Ti  a4-8 

TuMoanM  or  Wolfram    ...                    W  09-7 

Turpeth  mineml.    See  Mercury,  subsulphate  of  deutoxide. 

USAMIUM U  317 

Ujm N/3A0.  «0 
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Hamtê.                                        Symbol  or  Formula.  EquivaleiU. 

Vanadium V  68-6 

Veratria          -        -        -        -        -                NC,.H„0,  288 
Verdigris.     See  Copper,  diacetate  of  protoxide. 
Vitriomted  tartar.     See  Potassa,  sulphate. 
Water-     See  Hydiogen,  protoxide. 

White  lead.     See  Lead,  carbonate  of  protoxide.  •' 
precipitate.    See  Mercury,  ammoniated. 
vitriol.     See  Zinc,  sulphate  of  protoxide. 

Yttria YO  40-2 

Yrranm Y  32-2 

Zinc Zn  82-3 

acetajte  of  protoxide          -        •               ZnO.C^H.Oa  91-3 

carbonate  of  protoxide  (calamine)                 ZnO,CO,  62-8 

chloride '        ZnCl  «7-72 

cyanuret          ....                    ZnCy  58-3 

iodide Znl  168-6 

protoxide  (flowers  of  zinc]         •                      ZnO  40-3 

sulphate  of  protoxide  (white  vitriol)            ZnO,SOa  80-4 

crystallized       -        -        -           ZnO,SO,+7HO  148'4 

sulphuret  (blende)    ...                     ZnS  48-4 

Zirconia Zr,Oa  91-4 

ZiRcoNiux Zr  33-7 
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V.  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  THER- 

MOMETERS. 

In  FahrenhtU't  thennometer,  which  is  universally  employée  in  this 
countiy  and  Great  Britain,  the  freezing  point  of  water  isplaced  at  32°,  and 
the  boiling  point  at  212°,  and  the  number  of  intervening  degrees  is  180. 

The  Centigrade  thennometer,  which  has  long  been  used  in  Sweden 
under  the  name  of  Celsius's  thennometer,  and  is  now  most  generaUy  em- 
ployed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  marks  the  freezing  point  zéro,  and  the 
Doifing  point  100°. 

In  Keaumur'ê  thennometer,  used  in  France  before  the  révolution,  the 
freezing  point  is  at  zéro,  and  the  boiling  point  at  80°. 

In  Dt  lÀtle'»  thennometer,  used  in  Russia,  the  graduation  begrins  at  the 
boiling  point,  which  is  marked  zéro,  while  the  freezing  point  is  placed  at 
150°. 

From  the  above  statement  it  is  évident  that  180  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  are 
equal  to  100°  of  the  centigrade,  80°  of  Reaumur,  and  150°  of  De  Lisle  ;  or 
1  degree  of  the  first  is  equal  to  |  of  a  degree  of  the  second,  j^  of  a  degree  of 
the  third,  and  |  of  a  degree  of  the  last.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  convert  the 
degrees  of  one  into  the  équivalent  ntunber  of  degrees  of  the  other;  but  in 
ascertaining  the  corresponding  points  upon  the  différent  scales,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  take  into  considération  their  difierent  modes  of  graduation.  Thus, 
as  the  zéro  of  Fahrenheit  is  32°  below  the  point  at  which  that  of  the  cen- 
tigrade and  of  Reaumur  is  placed,  this  number  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  calculation.  The  foUowing  propositions  wiU  embrace  ail  the  cases 
which  can  arise  in  relation  to  the  three  last-mentioned  thermometers.  That 
{Â  De  Lisk  is  seldom  or  never  referred  to  in  works  which  are  read  in  this 
couBtry. 

1.  If  any  degree  on  the  centigrade  scale,  either  above  or  below  zéro,  be 
multiplied  Vy  0  and  divided  by  5,  or  if  any  degree  of  Reaumur  above  or 
below  zéro  be  multiplied  by  9  and  divided  by  4,  the  quotient  will,  in  either 
case,  be  the  number  of  degrees  above  oi  below  32°,  or  the  freezing  point  of 
Fahrenheit. 

2.  The  number  of  degrees  between  any  point  of  FahrtnJuH't  acale  and 
82°,  if  multiplied  by  5  and  divided  by  9,  will  give  the  corresponding  point 
on  the  centigrade;  if  multiplied  by  4  and  divided  by  9,  wiU  give  tbe  cor- 
responding point  on  the  scale  of  Reaumur. 

8.  Any  degree  of  the  centigrade  multiphed  by  4  and  divided  by  5,  will 

S've  the  corresponding  degree  of  Reaumur;  and  converaely,  any  àegree  of 
eawnMtr  multiphed  bv  5  aod  divided  by  4,  will  give  the  correspooding 
dagree  of  the  centigrade. 
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VI.  TABLES, 

SHOWmo  THE  SPECIFIC  ORAVITY  CORRESPONDINO  WITB  THE  SEVERAI.  DB- 
OSEES  OF  DIFFERENT  HTDROMETERS  IM  USB. 

Baïuné's  hydrometer  is  usually  employed  in  France.  In  this  instrument, 
the  sp.  1^.  of  distilled  water  is  assumedas  the  zéro  of  the  descending  scak, 
in  relaticm  to  fluids  heavier  than  itself,  while  it  is  assnmed  as  10  on  the 
ascending  scale,  in  relation  to  lighter  fluids.  In  the  Pharmacopœia  Batara, 
a  modification  of  the  instrument  hàs  been  adcupted,  in  which  the  sp.  gr.  of 
distilled  water  has  been  assumed  as  the  zéro  of  both  scales.  Beck's  hydro- 
meter is  used  in  Germany.  In  the  following  tables,  the  spécifie  giavity  of 
liq\iids  is  given  corresponding  with  the  several  degrees  of  thèse  three 
hydrometers. 

For  Liquida  lighter  than  Water. 


Dsgne 
of  hydro- 
meter. 

SpeciBc  Gravity. 

Degree 
of  hydro- 
meter. 

SpeciBc  Gravity. 

By  Baume. 

(nPharm. 
Buava. 

ByBeck. 

ByBaomé. 

In  Pharm. 
Batava. 

ByBeck. 

0 

1000 

1-0000 

32 

0-8638 

819 

0-8416 

1 

993 

0-9941 

33 

0-8584 

814 

0-8374 

2 

987 

0-9883 

34 

0-8531 

810 

0-8333 

3 

980 

0-9826 

35 

0-8479 

806 

0-8292 

4 

974 

0-9770 

36 

0-8428 

800 

0-8252 

5 

967 

0-9714 

37 

0-8378 

796 

0-8212 

6 

961 

0-9669 

88 

0-8329 

792 

0-8173 

7 

964 

0-9604 

39 

0-8281 

787 

0-8133 

8 

948 

0-9650 

40 

0-8233 

782 

0-8096 

g 

941 

0-9497 

41 

0-8186 

778 

0-8056 

10 

1-0000 

935 

0-9444 

42 

0-8139 

774 

0-8018 

11 

0-9930 

929 

0-9392 

43 

0-8093 

770 

0-7981 

12 

0-9801 

923 

0-9340 

44 

0-8047 

766 

0-7943 

13 

0-9792 

917 

0-9289 

45 

0-8001 

762 

0-7906 

14 

0-9724 

911 

0-9239 

46 

0-7956 

758 

15 

0-9667 

906 

0-9189 

47 

0-7911 

764 

16 

0-9591 

900 

0-9139 

48 

0-7866 

750 

17 

0-9526 

895 

0-9090 

49 

0-7821 

746 

18 

0-9462 

889 

0-9042 

50 

0-7777 

742 

19 

0-9399 

884 

0-8994 

51 

0-7733 

20 

0-9336 

878 

0-8947 

62 

0-7689 

21 

0-9274 

873 

0-8900 

63 

0-7646 

22 

0-9212 

868 

0-8854 

54 

0-7603 

23 

0-9151 

863 

0-8808 

55 

0-7560 

24 

0-9091 

858 

0-8762 

56 

0-7518 

25 

0-9032 

852 

0-8717 

67 

0-7476 

26 

0-8974 

847 

0-8673 

68 

0-7435 

27 

0-8917 

842 

0-8629 

69 

0-7394 

28 

0-8860 

837 

0-8585 

60 

0-7354 

29 

0-8804 

832 

0-8542 

61  . 

0-7314 

30 

0-8748 

828 

0-8500 

62 

0-7261 

31 

0-8693 

823  1  0-8457 
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Far  lÀqtdtU  heavier  thon  Water. 


DrgTM 
of  taydio- 

Spécifie  GrmTily. 

DegTM 
of  hydro- 

Spécifie  Gnviir.        ] 

BrBaamé. 

In  Phann. 

ByBack. 

By  Baninè. 

In  Phann, 

ByBeek. 

aeter. 

BaUra. 

meter. 

Batava. 

0 

1-0000 

1000 

10000 

41 

1-3947 

1398 

1-8178 

I 

i.ooro 

1007 

1-0069 

42 

1-4082 

1412 

1-3281 

2 

10141 

1014 

1-0119 

43 

1-4219 

1426 

1-8386 

8 

1-0213 

1022 

1-0180 

44 

1-4859 

1440 

1-3402 

4 

10286 

1029 

1-0241 

46 

1-4601 

1464 

1-3600 

6 

10360 

1036 

10303 

46 

1-4646 

1470 

1-3710 

6 

10486 

1044 

1-0866 

47 

1-4792 

1485 

1-3821 

r 

1-0611 

1052 

1-0429 

48 

1-4942 

1601 

1-3944  , 

8 

10688 

1060 

1-0496 

49 

1-6096 

1616 

1-4050 

9 

10666 

1067 

1-0669 

50 

1-6263 

1532 

1-4167 

10 

10746 

1075 

1-0626 

51 

1-6418 

1649 

1-4286 

11 

1-0826 

1083 

1-0692 

62 

1-5676 

1566 

1-4407  1 

12 

10906 

1091 

10759 

53 

1-5742 

1583 

1-4580  , 

13 

10988 

1100 

1-0828 

64 

1-5912 

1601 

1-4665  ! 

14 

11071 

1108 

10897 

55 

1-6086 

1618 

1-4783 

16 

11166 

1116 

1-0968 

66 

1-6264 

1637 

1-4912 

16 

11240 

1126 

1-1039 

57 

1-6446 

1656 

1-5044 

17 

1-1326 

1184 

1-1111 

68 

1-6682 

1676 

1-5179 

18 

1-1414 

1148 

1-1184 

69 

1-6823 

1696 

1-6315  1 

19 

11604 

1162 

1-1268 

60 

1-7019 

1714 

1-5454  ! 

90 

1-1806 

1161 

1-1338 

61 

1-7220 

1736 

1-5506 

21 

11690 

1171 

11409 

62 

1-7427 

1758 

1-5741 

22 

11785 

1180 

11486 

63 

1-7640 

1779 

1-6888 

23 

11882 

1190 

1-1466 

64 

1-7858 

1801 

1-6088  ! 

24 

11981 

1199 

1-1644 

65 

1-8082 

1828 

1-6190  ; 

26 

1-2082 

1210 

1-1724 

66 

1-8312 

1847 

1-6346 

26 

1-2184 

1221 

1-1806 

67 

1-8548 

1872 

1-6606 

27 

1-2288 

1231 

1-1888 

68 

1-8790 

1897 

1-6667 

28 

1-2894 

1242 

1-1972 

69 

1-9038 

1921 

1-6832 

29 

1-2602 

1232 

1-2057 

70 

1-9291 

1946 

1-7000 

30 

1-2812 

1261 

1-2143 

71 

1-9548 

1974 

1-7172 

31 

1-2724 

1275 

1-2230 

72 

1-9809 

2002 

1-7347 

32 

1-2838 

1286 

1-2319 

73 

2-0073 

2031 

1-7526 

33 

1-2954 

1298 

1-2409 

74 

2-0340 

2059 

1-7708 

34 

1-3072 

1309 

1-2600 

75 

2-0610 

2087 

1-7895 

36 

1-8190 

1321 

1-2693 

76 

2116 

1-8086 

36 

1-3311 

1334 

1-2687 

77 

1-8280 

37 

1-3434 

1346 

1-2782 

78 

1-8478 

38 

1-8569 

1369 

1-2879 

79 

1-8681 

39 

1-3686 

1372 

1-2977 

80 

1-8880 

40 

1-3815 

1384 

1-8077 
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The  French  Codex  employa  Batuné's  hydrometerto  indicate  the  density 
of  liquids  heavier  than  water;  but  for  tnose  lighter  than  water,  it  hàs 
recourse  to  the  instiument  of  Cartier,  as  the  one  most  difiiised  in  com- 
merce. This  difiers  from  Baumé's  only  in  a  slight  modification  of  the 
scale.  In  both,  the  lowest  point  is  10°  ;  but  80°  of  Cartier  corresponds 
with  32°  of  Baume,  so  tbat  20  degrees  of  the  former  aie  équivalent  to  22 
of  the  latter.  The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  Codex,  shows  the 
value  of  the  several  degrees  of  Baumé's  scale  in  thoee  of  Cartier's.  The 
centésimal  alcoholmeter  of  Gay-Lussac  is  applicable  only  to  alcohol.  The 
scale  of  tbis  instrument  is  divided  into  100  unequal  degrees,  the  zéro  cor- 
responding  to  pure  water,  and  100°  to  absolute  alcohol;  and  every  inter- 
mediate  degree  expresses  the  per  centage  of  pure  alcohol  contained  in  the 
liquors  examined.  Thus,  when  the  instrument  stands  at  40°,  in  any  alco- 
holic  liquid,  it  indicates  that  lOO  parts  of  the  liquid  contain  40  of  pure 
alcohol  and  60  of  water.  But  as  it  was  graduated  for  the  température  Of 
69°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  liquors  to  be  tested  shouldbe  brought  to  that  tempe- 
rature.  In  page  62  of  this  Dispensàtory  is  a  table  indicating  the  spécifie 
gravity  corresponding  with  each  per  centage  of  alcohol,  and  consequently 
with  each  degree  of  the  alcoholmeter  ;  and  as,  in  the  table  given  in  the  next 
page,  the  value  of  Cartier's  degrees  in  those  of  the  alcoholmeter  is  stated, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  converting  the  degrees  of  any  one  of  thèse 
instruments  into  those  of  another,  or  of  ascertainmg  the  spécifie  gravity  to 
which  they  respectively  correspond. 

Table  shomng  the  Valtte  of  the  Degree»  of  Baumé's  Hydrometer  in 
those  of  Cartier's. 


Bramé. 

Cutier. 

Banmé. 

Caitier. 

Buimé. 

Cwaer. 

10 

10 

28 

21-94 

86 

38-88 

11 

10-92 

24 

22-86 

87 

84-80 

12 

11-84 

26 

23-77 

88 

86-72 

13 

12-76 

26 

24-69 

89 

86-68 

14 

18-67. 

27 

26-61 

40 

87-66 

16 

14-69 

28 

26-63 

41 

38-46 

16 

16-61 

29 

27-44 

42 

39-40 

17 

16-43 

80 

28-38 

43 

40-81 

18 

17-36 

31 

29-29 

44 

41-22 

19 

18-26 

32 

30-31 

46 

4214 

20 

1918 

83 

31  13 

46 

43-06 

21 

20-10 

34 

82-04 

47 

48-98 

22 

21-02 

86 

82-96    , 

48 

44-90 
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Table  shotnng  the  Value  ofthe  Dtgrees  of  Cartier' s  Hydimneterin  thon 
of  Oay'Lus$ae^t  centetimal  Aleohotmeter. 


Caitier. 

Centésimal 

,     C«ni«r. 

CcntMimal 

Cmitier. 

Ccntuimtl 

AlcoholoMier. 

1 

1 

Aloobobneler.  > 

1 

Alcobolmeter. 

10 

oa 

22 

68-7 

34 

86-2 

11 

51 

2S 

61-6    fl 

36 

88      . 

IS 

11-2 

24 

64-2       1 

36 

8»-6 

13 

18-3 

26 

66-9 

37 

91-2 

14 

35-2 

28 

09-4 

38 

92-7 

16 

31-6 

1      27 

71-8 

39 

»4-l 

16 

36-9 

1      ^ 

74 

40 

96-4 

17 

41-5 

2» 

70-3 

41 

96-6 

18 

46-6 

30 

78-4 

42 

97-7 

19 

40-1 

31 

80-6 

43 

96-8 

98 

62-6 

1      32 

82-6 

44 

90« 

SI 

56-6 

!      33 

84.4 
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AbbreWatioiM,  table  of 

1310 

Ab«Imoacha«  escu- 

lentUB 

1S61 

Abelmoachiu  nux- 

cbatUB 

1361 

Abiei  balnunea 

709 

Abim  Canadenaia 

M4 

Abies  communia 

643 

Abies  excella 

643 

Abiea  nigni 

710 

Abiea  pectinata 

710 

Abies  picea               543 

,710 

Abiea  taxifolia 

710 

Abietis  reaina 

643 

Abainthic  ar.id 

6 

Abainthium 

4 

Absolote  alcohol 

60 

Acacia 

6 

Acacia  Adansônii 

6 

Acacia  Arabica 

6 

Acacia  catechu 

192 

Acacia  decurrens 

6 

Acacia  Ehrenbergiana 

6 

Acacia  floribunda 

6 

Acacia  gammif^ra 
Acacia  karreo 

6 

6 

Acacia  Nilotica 

6 

Acacia  noatras 

7 

Acacia  Senegid 

6 

Acacia  aeyal 

6 

Acacia  tortilis 

6 

Acacia  vera 

6 

Acacis  Terœ  aacc» 

7 

Acer  aaccharinum 

614 

Aceta 

773 

Aceute  orammonia,  ao- 

lutioa  of 

831 

Acétate  of  copper,  ayt- 

talsoT 

391 

Acétate  of  iron 

964 

Acétate  of  iron,  tineturc 

of 

966 

Acétate  of  lead 

649 

Acétate  of  merciny 

978 

Acétate  of  morpUa 

1039 

Acétate  of  potaasa 

1083 

Acétate  of  soda 

668 

Acétate  of  xinc 

1313 

Acétate  of  zinc,  tinctorc 

of 

1314 

Acetated  tinctore  of 

opium 

1180 

Acetic  acid 

780 

Acetic  acid,  aromatic 

779 

Acetic  acid,  campho- 

rated 

778 

113 

Acetic  acid,  diluted  783 

Acetic  etber  1333 

Acetic  eztract  of  colchi- 


cum 

938 

Acetification 

16 

Acétone                  783, 

1391 

Acetoaella 

13 

Acetom 

13 

Âcetom  BriUnnicum 

13 

Acetom  cantharidia 

776 

Acetum  colchici 

776 

Acetom  deatillatora 

773 

Acetom  Gallicum 

13 

Acetom  opii 

776 

Acetom  scill» 

777 

Acetom  viui 

13 

Achillea  millefoliom 

1323 

Acid,  abanthic 

6 

Acid,  acetic 

780 

Acid,  aconitie 

64 

Acid,  amygdalic 

90 

Acid,  anchnaic 

1226 

Acid,  antimonic 

106 

Acid,  antimonious 

106 

Acid, aromatic  acetic 

779 

Acid,  aromatic  aulphoric  797 

Acid,  arsenic 

17 

Acid,  arsenious 

17 

Acid,  asparmic 

76 

Acid,  aapartic 

76 

Acid,  benzoic 

784 

Acid,  boracic 

669 

Acid,  caffeic 

1247 

Acid,  cahincic 

1236 

Acid,  camphorated  acetic  778 

Acid,  camphorie  165 

Acid,  carbonic  859 

Acid,  carthamic  181 

Acid,  caryophyllic  488 

Acid,  catecnuic  194 

Acid,  cevadic  609 

Acid,  chlorohydric  31 

Acid,cinniUiHC  489 

Acid,  citric  27 

Acid,  colopbonic  686 

Acid,  coniic  266 

Acid,  crotonic  503 

Acid,  cyanohydric  786 

Acid,  dilnted  acetic  783 

Acid,  dilnted  muriatie  792 

Acid,  diluted  nitric  793 
Acid,  diloted  phosphoric  795 

Acid,  diloted  solphuric  798 

Acid,  elaldic  481 

Acid,  ellagic  341 

Acid,  ethidic  303 

Acid,  ethero«ol|riuiric  8 1 0 

Acid,  eogenic  488 


Acid,  ferrie 
Acid,  gallic 
Acid,  gambogic 
Acid,  gentisic 
Acid,  glacial  phoaphoric 
Acid,  glucic 
Add,  Eoaiacic 
Acid,  hircic 
Acid,  hydriodic 
Acid,  hydrochloric 
Acid,  hydrocyanic 
Acid,  hydrosulphuric 
Acid,  hyperiodic 
Acid,  hypermanganic 
Acid,  bypopicrotozic 
Acid,  hypoanlpbnric 
Acid,  hyposulphuroua 
Acid,  igasuric 
Acid,  iodic 
Acid,  iodous 
Acid,  kinic 
Acid,  kinovic 
Acid,  krameric 
Acid,  lactic 
Acid,  lobelic 
Aoid,  manganic 
Acid,  margaric 
Acid,  meconic 
Acid,  médicinal  hydro- 
cyanic 
Acid,  melaaaic 
Acid,  metaphoq>boric 
Acid,  muriatie 
Acid,  myronic 
Aoid,  nitric 
Acid,  nitromuriatic 
Acid,  oleic 
Acid,  oxalic 
Acid,  palmic 
Acid,  parataitaiic 
Acid,  pectic 
Acid,  picrotoiic 
Acid,pinic 
Acid,  polygalic 
Acid,pniBsic 
Acid,  pore  aulphoric 
Acid,  pyroligneoua 
Acid,  racemic 
Acid,  rhabarbaric 
Acid,  aabadiilic 
Acid,  aaccharic 
Acid,  aacchulmic 
Acid,  aaliculoua 
Acid,  ail  Tic 
Acid,  stearie 
Acid,soceinic 
Acid,  aulphoTinic 
Acid,  anlphuric 


337 
1266 
346 
347 
796 
618 


1263 
31 
786 
974 
391 
446 
362 
696 
696 
477 
391 
391 
339 
336 
419 

1272 
434 
446 
630 
517 

789 
618 
796 

31 
665 

36 
793 
630 
1282 
497 
728 
180 
252 
585 
660 
786 
799 

41 
728 
596 
609 
617 
617 
623 
685 
630 
796 
810 

43 
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Acid,  milphnrons  686 
Acid,  tanacetic  704 
Acid,  tannic  800 
Acid,  Urtaric  40 
Acid,  turpentiitie  SOO 
Acid,  almic  736 
Acid,  Talcrianic  731 
Acid,  reratric  609 
Acid,  vir^ineic  650 
Acida  779 
Acid»  779 
Acidulous  water  of  car- 
bonate ofaoda  1135 
Acidura  acMicum  780 
Acidum  aceticum  cam- 

phoratum  778 
Aridam  aceticum  dilo- 

tum  783 

Acidum  anenioaum  17 

Acidum  benaoicum  784 

Acidum  citricnm  27 

Acidum  galUcnm  1256 

Acidum  hydriodicum  1362 

Acidum  bydrochloricum  31 
Acidum  hydrochloricum 

dilutum  793 

Acidum  hydrocyanieum  786 
Acidum  hydrocyanicum 

dilutum  786 
Acidum  lacticum  1373 
Acidum  moriaticom  31 
Acidum  muriaticum  dilu- 
tum 798 
Acidum  nitriciim  35 
Acidum  nitricom  dilutum  793 
Acidum  nitromuriaticuro  793 
Acidum  oxalicum  1283 
Acidum  phoaphoricnm 

dilutum  795 

Acidum  pyrolignenm  41 

Acidum  snccinicum  796 

Acidum  flulphuricum  43 
Acidura  sulphuhcum  aro- 

maticum  797 
Acidum  ralphnricam  di- 
lutum 798 
Acidum  anlphuricum  pu- 

rum  799 
Acidum  anlpbnricum  Te- 
nait 43 
Acidum  tannicum  800 
Acidum  tartaricum  49 
Acipenser  huao  387 
Acipenaer  mthenua  387 
Acipenser  atellatus  387 
Acipenser  aturio  387 
Acooite  63 
Aconitia  54,  803 
Aconitic  acid  54 
Aconitina  54, 803 
Acouitum  53 
Aconitnm  anthora  52 
Acnnitum  cammanim  53 
Aconitum  lycoctonum  53 
Aconitum  napellns  53 
Aconitum  neomontanura  53 
Aconitum  Neubergense  53 
Aconitum  paniculatnm  53 
Aconitum  nncinatom  53 
Acorus  144 


Aconu  calamiu 
Aetna  alba 
Acuea  Americana 
ActBa  racemoaa 
Actaa  rubra 
Acm  apicata 
Adepa 


145 

1323 
1222 
211 
1332 
1332 
55 


Adepa  oTillua  pneparatua  662 
Adepa  suillas  pmparatns  55 
Adhesire  plaster  921 ,  923 
Adiantum  capiUua  veneris 

1333 
Adiantum  pedatum  1223 

Adminiatering  medicines. 

mode  or  1307 

^Erugo  390 

^acnlua  hippocaatanum  1323 
iGther  aceticua  1223 

JElher  hydrocyanicus  1363 
^ther  mnriaticua  1276 

jf^ther  nitroaus  814 

j'Ether  aalpbnricus  805 

^therea  805 

^thiopa  vegetabilia  1254 
Agaric  1333 

Agaric  of  the  oak  1323 

Agaric,  pnrging  1333 

Agaric,  white  1323 

Agathis  Damarra  713 

Agathotes  chirayta  309 

Agave  Americana  1334 

Agrimonia  eupatoria  1334 
Agrimony,  common  1 334 

Aiz  la  Chapelle  watcr  113 
Ajnga  chamepitys  1334 

Ajuga  pynunidalia  1224 

AJDga  reptana  1234 

AJantin  389 

Albumen  aa  an  antidote 

for  corroaiTe  sublimate 

983 
Albumen  ovi  539 

Albumen,  vegetable  724 

Albuminate  of  iron  1325 

Albuminate  of  iron  and 

potaaaa,  ayrup  of  1335 

Alcen  jllgyptiacs  1261 

Alchemilla  vulgaria  1225 

Alcoatea  63 

Alcohol ,  Lond. ,  Ed. ,  Dub. 

59,60 
Alcohol,  U.  S.  67 

Alcohol,  abeolute  60 

Alcohol,  ammoniated  833 
Alcohol  aa  a  poiaon  63 

Alcohol,  diluted  832 

Alcohol  dilutum  832 

Alothol,  prepanitiout  of  822 
Alcobolic  eitract  of  aco- 
nits 934 
Alcoholic  extract  of  bel- 

ladonna  936 

Alcobolic  eztract  of  hem- 

lock  941 

Alcoholic  extract  of  hen- 

bane  944 

Alcoholic  fermentation  68 
Alcoholic  potassa  1081 

Alcoholmeter,  Gav-Lus- 

aac's  centésimal  1331 


Alcomoqne  1335 

Aldebyd  15 

Aldehyd  reatn  15 

Aider,  American  1236 

Aider,  black  S74 
Aider,    common    Enro- 

pean  1336 

Aie  740 

Alembic  760 

Aleppo  acammony  643 

Aletria  64 

Aletris  fàrinosa  64 

Alexandria  senna  «  653 
AIgs  and  fùci,  aa^es  of     672 

Alhagi  Mauromm  447 

AKama  plantage  1325 

Alixarin  603 

Alkalimetry  565 

Alkanet  1325 

AlUaria  officinalis  1296 

AUium  64 

Allium  cepa  66 

AUium  porrum  559 

Allium  satirum  65 

Allapice  539 

Almond  confection  892 

Almond  emulaion  1029 

Almond  mixture  1029 

Almond  oil  aoap  631 

Almonds,  bitter  90 

Almonds,  sweet  89,  90 

AInus,  glutinoaa  1226 

AInus  aerrulata  1236 

Aloe  67 

Aloe  arborescens  67,  71 

Aloe  Barbadensis  67 

Aloe  commelyni  67 

Aloe  hepatica  67 

Aloe  Indica  67,71 

Aloe  multiformis  67 

Aloe  purpurascens  67,  7] 

Aloe  Socotorina  67 

Aloe  Socotrina  6t> 

Aloe  apicata  68 

Aloe  Tera  68 

Aloe  Tulgaria  68 

Aloea  67 

Aloes,  Barbadoes  71 

Aloes,  Betbelsdorp  69 

Aloea,  caballine  73 

Aloes,  Cape  69 

Aloes,  fetid  73 

Aloes,  hepatic  71 

Aloes,  horse  72 

Aloes,  Hocha  72 

Aloes,  shining  69 

Aloes,  Socotrine  69 

Aloesin  n 

Aloetic  pills  1059 
Alpinia  cardamomom         177 

Alpinia  galanga  1356 

Alteratires  3 

Althœa  76 

Althca  officinalis  75 

Althasa  roaea  76 

Alum  76 

Alum,  ammoniacal  77 

Alum  cataplum  883 

Alum,  dried  833 
Alum,  preparationa  of      833 
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Alum-root 

369 

Ammoniated  tinctore  of 

AlumeD 

76 

castor 

1166 

Alumen  eznccatum 

823 

Ammoniated  tincture  of 

Alomen  aiccitum 

823 

guaiac 

1173 

*Wniinft 

78 

Ammoniated  tincture  of 

Alumina,  aulphate  of 

1297 

opium 

1180 

Alumine  nilpbaa 

1297 

Ammoniated  tincture  of 

Amber 

693 

ralerian 

1187 

AmbergrÎB 

1226 

Ammonii  iodidum 

126S 

Ambra  ^aea 

1226 

Ammonio-chloride  of 

Ambrein 

1226 

iron 

974 

American  agave 

1224 

Ammonio-chloride  of 

American  aloe 

1224 

iron,  tincture  of 

976 

American  centaurjr 

611 

Ammonio-chloride  of 

American  columbo 

336 

silver 

1341 

American  dittany 

1251 

Ammonio-citrate  of  iron 

1243 

American  gentian 

337 

Ammonio-tartrate  of 

American  hellébore 

734 

iron 

1226 

American  ipecacuanha 

•      323, 353 

American  sanicle  3^9 

American  «enna  188 

American  silver  fir  710 

American  spikenard  116 

Amidin               ji'"-  ^^ 

Amidogen        ^s^.'  1004 

Ammonia      ''•',  80 
Ammonia,  biciarbonate  of  824 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of  824 
Ammonia,  hydrochlorate 

of  84 
Ammonia,  hydroaulphu- 

ret  of  827 

AiAqionia,  muriate  of  84 
Jnymonia,  préparation* 

.Vof  824 
'Kmmonia,  aesqnicarbo- 

nate  of  826 
Ammonia,  solution  of  828 
Ammonia,  spirit  of  832 
Ammonia,  atronger  solu- 
tion of  82 
Ammonia,  water  of  828 
Ammoniac  86 
Anunoniac  mixture  1029 
Ammoniac  plaster  91 1 
Ammoniacam  86 
Ammoniœ  acetatis  aqua  831 
Ammoniœ  aqua  828 
Ammonis  aqua  fortior  82 
Ammoniœ  araeniaa  1230 
Ammonis  bicarbonas  824 
Ammonie  carbonaa  824 
Ammonis  carbonatis 

aqua  827 
Anunoniœ  caustics  aqua  828 

Ammonis  citras  1243 

Anunoniœ  hydroohloras  84 
Ammonis  hydroaulphu- 

retnm  837 

Ammonis  liqnor  fortior  82 

Ammonis  murias  84 
Ammonis  aesquicarbo- 

nas  834 
Ammoniated  alcohol  833 
Ammoniated  copper  897 
Ammoniated  copper,  so- 
lution of  899 
Ammoniated  iron  974 
Ammoniated  mercury  1004 


Ammonium  80 

Ammonium,  chloride  of  86 

Amomum  angustifolium  176 

Amomum  cardamomum  176 
Amomum  grana  paradis!    176 

Amomum  maximum  176 

Amomum  repens  177 

Amomum  zingiber  749 
Amygdala  amara  88, 90 
Amygdala  dulcis            89,  90 

Amygdals  oleum  484 

Amygdalic  acid  90 

Amygdalin  90 

Amygdaiioe  aoap  631 

Amygdalus  communia    '  89 

Amygdalus  Persica  93 

Amylum  94 

Amyris  caranna  1239 

Amyris  commiphora  1232 

Amyria  elemifera  310 

Amyris  Gileadensis  1231 

Amyris  kataf  474 

Amyris  tomentoeum  1299 

Anacardium  occidentale  1227 

Anacyclus  officinarum  578 

Anacyclus  pyrethrum  578 

Anagallis  arvensis  1227 

Anagallis  csrulea  1227 

Anamirta  cocculus  251 

Anchusa  Italica  1227 

Ancbusa  officinalis  1227 

Anchusa  tinctoria  1225 

Anchusic  acid  1225 

Andersnn's  pills  1060 

Andira  inermis  349 

Andira  retusa  349 

Andromeda  arborea  1227 

Andromeda  mariana  1227 

Andromeda  speciosa  1228 

Anémone,  meadow  1228 

Anémone  nemorosa  1228 

Anémone  pratensis  1228 

Anémone  pulsatilla  1228 

Anemonin  1228 

Anethum  96 

Anethum  fœniculom  335 

Anethum  graveolen*  97 

Angelica  97 

Angelica  archangelica  98 

Angelica  atropnrpnrea  97 

Angelica,  gaiden  98 

Aqgelick-tree  bark  117 


Angnstnra  99 

Angustura,  fiilse  101 

Anhydrous  alcohol  00 

Anhydrous  bydrocyanic 

acid  789, 790 

Animal  charcoal  171 

Animal  charcoal,  purified  882 
Animal  oil  soda  soap  632 
Anime  1228 

Anise  102 

Aniseed,  star  102 

Anisum  102 

Annotta  1338 

Anodyne  Uniment  1021 

Anodynes  3 

Antacids  3 

Anthelmiotics  3 

Anthémis  103 

Anthémis  arvensis  103 

Anthémis  cotula  278 

Anthémis  nobilis  103 

Anthémis  pyrethrum  578 

Anthémis  tinctoria  103 

Anthracite  169 

Anthrakokali  1338 

Anthriacus  cerefblium  1229 
Antilithics  2 

Antimonial  ointment  1192 
Antimonial  powder  852 

Antimonial  wine  847 

Antimonic  acid  106 

Antimonii  et  potasss  tar- 

tras  837 

Antimonii  oxidum  836 

Antimonii  oxydum  nitro- 

muriaticum  836 

Antimonii  oxysulphure- 

tum  848 

Antimonii  potassio-tar- 

tras  837 

Antimonii  sesquisulphn- 

retum  106 

Antimonii  sulphuretum  106 
Antimonii  sulphuretum 

aureum  848 

Antimonii  sulphuretum 

prscipitatum  848 

Antimonii  sulphuretum 

prœparatum  848 

Antimonious  acid  106 

Antimonium  106 

Antimonium  diaphoreti- 

cnm  1262 

Antimonium  tartarizatum  837 
Antimony  106 

Antimony  ash  106 

Antimony,  crocus  of  838 
Antimony,  nitromuriatic 

oxide  of  836 

Antimony,  oxide  of  836 

Antimony,  oxychloride  of  836 
Antimony,  oxysulphuret 

of  848 

Antimony,  precipitated 

sulphuret  of  848 

Antimony,  préparations 

«f  836 

Antimony,  prepared  sul- 
phuret of  848 
Antimony,  solphnret  of    106 
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Afttanonj,  tartarised  837 

Aiitimonj,  teroxide  of  835 

Ajitirrhinum  linuia  1S29 

Antiipumodica  2 
Apii  meUifica            198,  4M 

Apium  p«tro«eluium  S3S 

Apocymn  109 
AÀocynam  androacmif<K 

lium  107 

Apocjrnum  cuinabinnm  108 

Apothecuiea' meaiure  1314 

Apothecariet'  waight  1314 

Apothème  926 

Application  of  heat  768 
ApproiimatiTe  meaaure- 

ment  1318 

Aqaa  109 

Aqoa  acidi  earbonici  868 
Aqua  alominoaa  Bateana  824 

Aqoa  ammonia  828 

Aqoa  anethi  860 

Aqua  BineUi  1229 

Aqua  eaici*  877 

Aqoa  calcis  eompodta  878 

Aqua  campbora  860 
Aqua  carbonatii  lods 

acidola  1136 

Aqua  canii  861 

Aqoa  caaiic  861 

Aqna  chlorinii  861 

Aqua  cioDamomi  863 

Aqoa  deMillate  866 

Aqna  floruin  anrantii  863 

Aqua  fluTiatilia  111 

Aqua  fcenicoli  863 

Aqua  fontana  111 

Aqua  fortia  37 

Aqua  lanro-ceraai  864 

Aqna  Incia  631 

Aqua  mentha  piperite  864 

Aqua  menthn  puIegU  864 

Aqua  menthe  riridu  864 
Aqua  phagedeaica    981,  982 

Aqua  picii  liquide  866 

Aqua  piments  866 

Aqua  pulegii  864 

Aqua  regia  793 

Aqna  roMe  866 

Aqua  lambuci  866 

Aqna  aapphiiina  293 

Aqnc  deatUlata  866 

AquB  medicata  866 

Aquilegia  Tolgaria  1339 

Anbin  9 

Aralia  hiapida  116 

Aralia  nndieaoUa  116 

Aralia  racemoaa  116 

Aralia  apinoaa  117 

Anncana  Dombeji  713 

Artwr  nta  1301 

Aibutut  uTa  nrai  729 

Arcannm  dnpiicatnm  671 

Aictinm  lappa  1 17 

Arctoataphjrlo*  ara  nni  739 
Ardent  apirit*  of  com- 

,  merce  59 

Areca  catacira  1SS9 

>%,  itreca  ont  1339 

Arc«l  663 

AigealiehlofidaB  }341 


Aiigenti  cyanidnin  866 

Atgenti  cjranuretnm  866 

Argenti  iodidom  1267 

Afgenti  nitnu  866 

Argenti  nitraa  ftisuni  866 
Argenti  nitratia  cryitalli  871 
Argenti  oxidum  1286 

Argentine  flowen  of  an- 

tunonj  106 

Argentnm  118 

Aisol  560 

Anca  bark  227 

Aiicina  236 

Ariftolochia  clematitia  657  - 
Ariatolochia  baatau  659 

Ariatolochia  hirauta  668 

Ariatolochia  Indica  668 

Ariatolochia  longa  667 

Ariatolochia  piatolochia  657 
Ariatolochia  reticulata  669 
Ariatolochia  rotunda  657 

Ariatolochia  aagittata  669 
Ariatolochia  aemper  vi- 

rena  668 

Ariatolochia  aerpentaria  668 
Ariatolochia  tomentoaa  668 
Armoracia  119 

Arnica  120 

Arnica  montana  121 

AmotU  1228 

Aromatic  acetie  acid  779 

Aromatic  confection  892 

Aromatic  mixture  of  iron 

1031 
Aromatic  plaater  912 

Aromatic  powder  1109 

Aromatic  apirit  ofammo- 

nia  834 

Aromatic  apirit  ofrinegar  779 
Aromatic  aulphuric  acid  797 
Aromatic  aymp  of  rhu- 

barb  1161 

Aromatic  vinegar  779 

Aromatic  watera,  extem- 

poraneoua  766 

AiTOW-root  449 

Araeniate  of  ammonia  1230 
Araeniate  of  iron  1230 

.Arsenic  acid  17 

Araenic,  biaulpburet  of  1291 
Araenic,  metallic  17 

Aiaenic,  preparationa  of  871 
Arsenic,  teranlphuret 

of  1283 

Arsenical  paate  20 

Arsenical  solution  871 

Arsenical  solution  oT 

Pearson  18 

Araenici  iodidnm  1366 

Araenici  oxydum  album  17 
Araenici  ozydum  album 

aublimatum  871 

Arsenicum  album  17 

Arseniona  acid  17 

Aiaenion^  acid  aa  a  poison  30 
Araeaioua  acid,  tests  for     34 
Arsenite  ofpotaaaa,  solu- 
tion of  871 
Alt  of  prescribing  nedi- 

1306 


Artamiaia  abrotannm 

Artemisia  absinthinm 

Artemiaia  Chinenaîa 

Artemiaia  contra 

Artemiaia  fomenta 

Artemisia  Indica 

Artemiaia  Jndaiea 

Artemiaia  moxa 

Artemisia  pontiea 

Artemisia  santonica 

Artemisia  mlsaris 

Arterial  atimnianta 

Artificial  camphor 

Artiâcial  Cheltenham  sait 

1340 
1277 
858 
123 
123 
133 
606 
134 
135 
134,125 


4 

4 

466 

133 

133 

466 

133 

46C 

4 

123 

4 

3 

500 


Artificial  moak 

Artificial  Sellxer  water 

Anim 

Arum  maculatum 

Arum  tripbrllam 

Aaagiaa  omcimalis 

Aaarabacca 

Aaarin 

Aaanim 


Aaarum  Canadense 
Asarom  Europanm 
Asbolin 


135 

134 

1296 


Aadepiaa,  fleab-colonred  136 

Aaclepiaa  gigantea  1237 

Aadepiaa  incamata  126 

Aaclepiaa  paeudosarsa  1361 

Asclepias  Sjriaca  136 

Aaclepiaa  tuberosa  127 

Aaclepiaa  vincetoxicum  1261 

Asiatic  pilla  30 

Aaparagin  76 

Aaparagna  1230 

Asparagua  officinalia  1230 

Asparamide  76 

Aaparmic  acid  76 

Aapartic  acid  76 

Aapen  1390 

Aaphaltmn  634 

Aapidium  333 

Aapidinm  filix  fînmina  1230 

Aapidium  filix  maa  333 
Aspleninm  adiantum  ni- 

gmm  1330 

Aspleninm  filix  finmina  1230 
,  Asplenium  scolopendri- 

nm  1394 

Aspleninm  trichomanes  1330 

Aasaiëtida  138 

,  Asaafetida  mixture  1030 

:  Aasafetida  pilla  1061 

:  Asaafetida  plaater  913 

Assaftgtida  138 

I  Astragalna  aristatna  720 

I  Astragalna  Creticua  720 

Astragalna  gnmmifer  720 

Astragalna  maasilienais  730 

Astragalna  strobili&ms  730 

Astragalna  tragacantha  730 

Aatragalua  Tenu  730 

Astringents  3 

Athjrrium  filix  fiemina  1330 

Atropa  belladonna  137 

Atropa  mandragora  1374 

Atropta  138 

AtlHofi«n*  488 
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Aarutii  aqna 

863 

Aoniitii  cortex 

131 

Anraotii  oleom 

133 

Anrantinm 

131 

Aonim 

1268 

ATena 

134 

Avena  latiTa 

134 

ATenc  farina 

134 

ATena,  porple 

361 

ATens,  root  of 

362 

Avena,  water 

361 

AToirdapoia  weight 

1314 

Aznn^a 

66 

Aydendron  lanrel 

1388 

Asedarach 

134 

Amre 

1396 

B 

Bâcher,  tonic  pilla  of  ■  943 

Balauatine*  368 

Balm  466 
Balm  of  Gilead         712,  1231 

Balaam  apple  1276 

Balaam,  Canada  712 

Balaam,  Carpatliian  709 

Balaam,  Hangarian  1292 

Balaam  of  copaiva  271 

Balaam  offir  712 

Balaam  of  Gilead  1231 

Balaam  of  Fera  473 

Balaam  of  aulphur  1331 

Balaam  of  Tolu  716 

Balaam,  Riga  1392 

Balaam-weed  >1264 

Balaamina  1276 
Balaamodendron  Gilea- 

denae  1231 
Balaamodendron  mjrrha  474 

Balaamam  Canadenae  708 

Balaamum  Carpaticom  1392 

Balaamam  Gileadenae  1231 

Balaamam  Libani  1292 

Balaamum  PeniTianam  473 

Balaamam  Tolntanum  716 

Balaamam  traumaticnm  1 163 

Balaton  8pa  water  1 1 4 

Baneberry,  1223 

Baphia  nitida  1337 

Baptiaia  tinctoria  1231 

Barbadoea  aloea  71 

Barbadoea  nuta  706 

Barbadoea  tar  633 

Barbarjgum  8 

Barberrr  1233 

Barii  cUoridnm  873 

Baril  iodidom  1267 
Barilla                         671, 672 

Bariam  136 

Bariam,  cM<»ide  of  873 

Bark,  Arica  337 

Bark,  Caliaajra  336 

Bait,  Caribcan  334 

Bark,  crown  333 

Bark, Cnaco  227 

Bark,  grajr  323 

Bark,  Maamiliea  226 

Bark,  Haanaca  323 

Buk,Ja«a  334 


Bark,  Lima  333 

Bark,  Loia  233 

Bark,  Maracajrbo  230 

Bark,  new  233 

Bark,  pale  322 

Bark,  Peranan  312 

Bark,  pitajra  234 

Bark,  red  329 

Bark,  8t.  Locia  334 

Bark,  8anU  Martka  233 

Bark,  silrer  323 

Bark,  yellow  236 

Barks,  Carthagena  330 

Barka,  falae  234 

Barley  372 

Barley  ingar  617 

Barley  water  906 

Baroaelenite  136 

Baroama  crenata  301 

BaryU  136 

Baryta,  carbonate  of  136 

Baiyta,  muriate  of  873 

Baryta,  preparationa  of  873 

Baryta,  sulphate  of  136 

Barytœ  carbonaa  136 

Baryts  mariaa  873 

Barytœ  mariatia  aqna  876 

Baryte  aolphaa  136 

Barytina  733 

Basil  1380 

Baailicon  ointment  889 

Baaaora  gum  1331 

Baaaorin  1333 

Baatard  dittany  1362 

Bateman'a  dropa  1181 

Bates'a  alum  water  824 
Batea'a  aqua  camphorata  292 

Bath  water  113 

Baume  de  commandeur  1 163 

Baumé'a  hydrometer  764 
Baumé'a  hydrometer,  ta- 
ble of  the  Taloe  ofthe 

degreea  of,  in  ap.  gr.  1339 

Bay  sait  677 
Bay  tree   beniea  and 

leavea  426 

Bdellinm  1233 

Bead  tree,  eoounon  136 

Beaked  baxel  1260 

Bean  ofSt.  Ignatina  1233 

Bearberry  729 

Bears-foot  1260 

Bearer  tree  443 

Bebeeru  bark  1333 

Beccabunga  1304 
Beck's  hydrometer,  raloe 
ofthe  degreea  of,  in  ap. 

gr.  1339 

Bedegnar  1333 

Bedford  apring  wMer  113 

Beech-dropa  1383 

Beet  augar  614 

Belladonna  137 

Belladonnin  138 

Bendee  1361 

Bengal  opinm  611 

Benne  660 

Benne  oil  660 

Benioie  acid  784 

Benxoin  140 

118* 


Benioin,  flowera  of  786 

Benxoin  odoriferum  1233 

Beniolnum  140 
Benzule                        91, 786 

Berberin  1233 

Berberia  Canadenaia  1233 

Berberia  volgaris  1233 

Bergamii  oleum  486 

Bergamote  oleom  486 

Bétel  1339 

Betel-nut  1239 

Betheladorp  aloea  69 

Betonica  ofBcinalia  1233 

Betony,  wood  1333 

Betula  alba  1233 

Betula  lenta  1234 

Betula  pepyraicea  1334 

Betulin  1333 

Bexoar  1334 

Biborate  of  aoda  671 

Bicarbonate  of  ammonia  834 

Bicarbonate  of  potaaaa  1088 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  1 1 23 

Bichloride  of  mercury  979 

BIcyanide  of  mercury  991 

Bicyanuret  of  mercnry  991 

Bignonia  catalpa  1240 

Bilin  1386 

Biniodide  of  mercnry  993 
Binoxalate  of  potaaaa 

12,  1383 

Binoxide  of  meicury  999 

Birch,  European  1383 

Birch,  aweet  1334 

Bird-lime  1334 

Biamuth  142 

Biamnth,  magiatery  of  876 

Biamuth,  aubnitrate  of  879 
Biamuth,  white  oxide  of    876 

Biamnthi  aubnitraa  876 

Biamathi  trianitraa  876 

Biamuthnm  14S 

Biamnthum  album  876 

Biatort  root  668 

Bianlphate  of  potaaaa  1096 

Bisulphuret  ofcarbon  1334 

Biaulpharet  of  mercury  1003 

Bitartrate  of  potaaaa  660 

Biting  atone-crop  1396 

Bitter  almonds  90 

Bitter  cucumber  369 

Bitter  polygala  668 

Bitteraweet  304 

Bitumen  petrolenm  633 

Bitnminoua  coal  169 

Biia  orellana  1338 

Black  aider  674 

Black  drop  776 

Blaek  flux  663 
Black  hellébore             .:'_366 
Black  ipecaenanha 
Black  lead 
Black  muatard  aeeda 

Black  nightahade  304 

Black-odi  bark  681 

Black  oxide  of  iron  966 
Black  oxide  ofmanganeae  446 

Black  oxide  of  mercury  994 

Black  peppor  640 

Blaek  piteh  (Ht 
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BbckpopUr 

ISM 

BlMkpoppy 

SOS 

BUckMlto 

66S 

Black  nakeroot 

311 

Black  •pniee 

710 

Black  ralpbiuct  of  mer- 

cary 

1001 

Black  te* 

1300 

Blackberry-raat 

«03 

BMderaeooa 

1S48 
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Citraa  medica 
CitnM  volguia 
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Claiificatioii 
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Clematia  criipa 
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Clovea  182 

Clab-moa*  1274 
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Clyaterof  opium  923 
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Clyater»  922 

Cnicin  197 

Cnicua  benedictns  197 
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Cobweb  1244 
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Coccolua  LeTaoticu^  251 

Coccnlaa  palmatnsV  261 

Cocculna  PlukeneOi  251 

Cocculna  auberosus  251 

Coccui  252 

Coceoa  cacti  252 

Coccua  lacca  1270 

Cochineal  252 

Cochinilin  253 

Cochlearia  annoracia  119 

Cochlearia  officinalii  254 

Cooin  1244 

Cocinic  acid  1244 

Coeoa  1244 

Cocoa  butter  1244 
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Cod-liveroil  1245 

CofCea  Arabica  1246 

Coffee  1246 
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ColMMh,  while  1222 
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Colchicia  267 

Colchici  connua  256 

Colchici  radix  256 

Colchici  semen  258 

Colchicam  aatumnale  255 
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Colchicum  aeed  255 
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Cek>cynth 
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Cetocynthis 
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Colomba 
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Colombin 
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Compound  infuaion  «i* 

gentian  1011 

Compound  infuaion  of 
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Compound  iniùaion  of 
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Compound  inAiaion  of 
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Etheroaulphoric  acid  810 

Ethen  806 

Ethiope  mineial  1001 

Ethnie  809 

Eucalyptus  mannifeta  447 

Eucalyptui  rennilera  417 

Eugenia  caryophyllata  182 

Eogenia  pimenta  639 

Eugénie  acid  488 

Eagenin  184 

Eupatorinm  319 

Eupatorinm  aya>pana  320 
Eupatorinm  canuabinum   320 

Eapatorium  perfoliatum  320 

Eupatorium  piloaum  319 

Eupatorinm  purpureum  319 
Eupatorium  teucrifolinm  319 
Eupatorium  verbensfo- 

linm  319 

Enphorbia  antiqnomm  324 

Enphorbia  Canarienù  324 

Enphorbia  coroUata  321 

Euphorbia  bypericifolia  321 

Enphorbia  ipecacnanha  323 

Enphorbia  latfayria  1281 

Enphorbia  officinarum  324 

Enpborbium  324 

Enphiana  officiaaiis  1263 

Eupione  279 

Eoropean  centaury  197 

Enropean  faoUy  1263 

European  rhubarb  693 

Enropean  acullcap  1294 

Eraporation  762 

Exoatemma  213 

EiMteuuna  Caribca  234 

Eioatemma  floribunda  234 

Expectorant*  2 

Exprened  oils  480 

Expreanon  768 
Extemporaneout  pre- 

acriptiona,  examplea  of  1310 

Eitract  of  aoonite  983 
Extract  of  aconite,  alco- 

hoUc  934 

Extract  of  aloea,  pnrified  936 

BxtractofbeUadonna  936 

Extractofbittenweet  941 
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Exttaot  of  Uaefc  heUebme  943 

Extract  of  broom  topa  962 

Extract  ofbnttemnt  945 

Extract  of  chamomile  935 
Extract  of  colchicum, 

acetio  938 
Extract  of  colehicnm 

cormua  938 

Eitract  of  colocynth  ^39 
Extract  of  colocynth, 

compound         ,  939 

Extract  ofdandelion  963 

Extraet  of  foxglove  941 

Extract  ofientian  941 

Extract  ofhemlock  940 
Extract  ofhemlock,  alco- 

holio  941 

Eitract  of  henbane  943 
Extract  of  henbane,  alco- 

hoiic  944 

Extract  of  hopa  943 
Extract  of  jalap          944,  946 

Extract  of  lettuce  946 

Extraet  oflogwood  942 

Extract  of  may-apple  949 

Extract  of  nnx  vomica  947 

ExtrM^  of  oak  bark  9tf 

Extraet  of  opium  947 

fUtractofpareira  brava  949 

E^xtiact  of  PemTian  bark  937 

Extraet  of  poppy  948 

Extract  of  qnaaaia  949 

Extract  of  rhatany  946 

Extract  of  rhubarb  949 

Extract  of  rue  960 

Extract  of  aaraaparilla  960 
Extract  of  aaraaparilla, 

fluid  951 

Extract  of  Bcanunony  962 
Extract  of  atramoninm 

leavea  963 
Extomct  of  atramoninm 

aeed  963 

Extract  of  uTa  uni  964 

Extract  of  wormwood  936 

Extracta  924 

Extracta  aimpliciore  933 

ExtractiTe  925 

Extracta  924 

Extractnm  aeoniti  933 
Extractnm  aeoniti  alco- 

holicum  934 
Extractnm  aloëa  hepaticn  936 
Extractnm  aloëa  puiili- 

catum  936 

Extractnm  anthemidia  936 
Extractum  artemiaie  ab- 

ainthii  936 

Extractnm  belladonna  936 
Extractnm  belladonna) 

alcoholicum  936 

Extractum  chanuemeli  935 

Extractum  cinchone  937 
Extractum  G<dchici  ace- 

ticum  938 
Extractnm  colehici  cormi 

988 

Extnctnm  colocynthidis  938 
Extrtustnm  colocynthidis 

compodtnm  939 


Extractnm  conii  .  940 
Extractum  conii  alcoholi- 
cum 941 
Elxtractum  digitalia  941 
Extractum  dulcamara  941 
Extractum  elaterii  307 
Extractnm  gentiane  941 
Extractum  glycynUxe  326 
Extractnm  hematoxyli  943 
Elxtractum  hellebori  943 
Extractum  humuli  Jnpuli  943 
Extractum  hyoacyanu  943 
Extractum  hyoscyami  al- 
coholicum M4 
Extractum  jalape  944,  946 
Extractnm  juglandia  946 
Elxtractum  krameris  946 
Extractum  lactucc  946 
Extractnm  lupnli  943 
Extractum  nncia  vomies  94T 
Extractnm  opii  94T 
Extractum  opii  aqnoaum  947 
Extractum  opii  purifica- 

tum  947 

Extractum  papaveria  948 

Extractum  pareirte  94> 

Extractum  podopbylli  949 

Extractum  quaaaie  94S 

Extractum  quercfia'  94S 

Extractum  rhei  94t 

Extractnm  rut»  960 

Extractnm  aaraaparilla^  9S4 
Extractum  aaraaparilltf' 

âuidum  J&l 

Extractum  aanœ  Hfe 

Extractum  sarse  fluidnm  961 

ExtSctum  acammonii  962 
Extractnm  apartii  acopa- 

rii  962 

Extractum  atramonii  963 
Extractum  atramonii  fo- 

liomm  963 
Extractnm  atramonii  ae- 

minia  963 
Extractnm  styracia           1140 

Extractum  toraxaci  963 

Extractnm  uvte  uni  964 
Eyebright                          1253 


Faba  Sancti  Ignatii  1238 
Fagara  octan<&a  129t 
Faiae  angnatnn  101 
Falae  barka  334 
Falae  aaraaparilla  116 
Falae  annBower  1300 
Farina  723 
Fat  lute  761 
Fat  manna  448 
Febnre'a  remedy  for  can- 
cer 20 
Fel  boviaum  1386 
Femala  fem  1330 
Fennel  seed  3M 
Fennel  water  869 
Fenngreek  1303 
Fermentation,  alcobolic  68 
Fermentation,  vinona  68 
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F«ni,  mtle  332 

Feronii  elephuttum  6 

Ferri  acetia  9M 

Ferri  aceutis  tinctun  9C6 
Ferri  ammoaio-chloridam 

974 

Ferri  ammonio-tutru  1336 

Ferri  araeniu  1330 

Ferri  broraidum  1236 

Ferri  carbonaa  969 
Ferri  carbonaa  aacchara- 

tuiD  9S6 

Ferri  carbaretom  1239 

Ferri  citraa  1343 

Ferri  cjranuretDm  960 

Ferri  et  potaaœ  tartraa  907 

Ferri  ferrocyanaretam  960 

Ferri  filam  839 

Ferri  iodidi  iTrapai  964 

Ferri  iodidom  961 

Ferri  lactaa  1271 

Ferri  limatura  329 

Ferri  moriatii  tisetura  976 

Ferri  oxidum  h^dratam  966 

Ferri  oxidom  nignim  966 

Ferri  oxidam  rubram  969 

Ferri  oiydum  rvbmm  968 

Ferri  percjranidiiBi  960 

Ferri  phoephaa  968 

Ferri  potaaaio-tartra*  967 

Ferri  ramenU  329 

Ferri  «ubigo  9W 

Ferri  (eaquioiidain  969 

Farri  anbcarbonaa  969 

Ferri  aulpha*  971 
Ferri  nilphaa  euéecatam  973 

Ferri  lulphoretani  973 

Ferri  tartaram  967 

Ferrie  actd  327 

Ferrocjaoate  of  potaaaa  673 
Ferroe]raBide  of  p<Ma*- 

«ium  672 

Ferrocjraiiogen  673 

Ferrocyanuret  oriron  960 
Ferrocyanaret  of  potaa- 

aium  672 

FerrocyaDuet  of  sine  1363 
Ferropraaaiate  of  potaaea  572 

Ferrugo  966 

Ferrum  326 

Fermin  ammoniatum  974 

Ferrum.  Oxydi  squame  330 

Ferrum  tartarixatum  967 

Femla  aaaafotida  128 

Ferala  ferulago  338 

Ferula  galbaaifera  338 

Ferula  Pertiea  128 

Ferula  tingitana  87 

Fetid  aloea  72 

Fetid  oljriter  923 

Fetid  spiritofammonia  836 

FeTer.,bu«h  1233 

Fe«er-root  721 

Feverfew  1291 

Fibrin,  regetable  723 

Ficus  331 

Fioas  carica  331 

Ficas  Indica  1270 

Kcus  religioaa  1270 

Fig*  331 


Ficwort  leaTee  648 

FiBz  382 

Filiz  ma*  333 

Filter,  BouUar'a  763 

FUter»  767 

Filtration  757 
Filtration  at  a  boiling 

beat  767 
Filtration  by  diaplace- 

ment  763,  769 

Fiae-leaved  water-hem- 

lock  1288 

Fiihery  aaJt  678 

Fixed  air  869 

Fixed  oils  480 

Flag,  bine  406 

Fias,  aweet  144 

Flake  maana  447 

Flammela  Jovia  1243 

Flax  430 

Flax,  purging  432 

Flaxraed  430 

Flaxaeed  cataplaam  884 

Flaxseed  meal  431 

Flaxraed  oil  491 

Fleabaae,  Canada  316 

Fleabane,  Philadelphie  317 
Fleabane,  Tarioua-leared  317 

Fleawort  1289 
Flesb-coloared  aaclepias  126 

Plies,  po|ato  166 

Flies,  Spanish  160 

Florence  receiver  1049 

Florentiiie  orris  404 

Flores  martiales  976 

Flores  solpharia  696 

FloridaaBiae-tree  1264 

Flour  722 

Floweriag  aah  447 

Flowers  of  beaioin  786 

Flowers  of  sulphnr  696 

Flowers  of  sine  1217 
Fluid  extract  of  sarsapa- 

rilla  961 

Fluid  extraet  of  aenaa  1 166 

FiBniculum  3S4 

FoDicnlum  dulce  336 

Fœniculum  officinale  336 

Fœniculum  vulgare  336 

Foliated  earth  of  tartar  1083 
Form  in  whicb  medicînes 

are  eihibited  1309 
Formuls  for  prescrip- 
tions 1310 
Fothergill's  pilla  74 
Fowler's  aolution  871 
FoxgloTe  297 
Frangnle  cortex  687 
Frankincense  506j  643 
Frasera  336 
Frasera  Carolinensia  336 
Frasera  Walteri  336 
Fraxinella,  white  1362 
Fraxinas  excelaior  446 
Fraxinus  omus  447 
Fraxinna  parriilora  446 
French  berries  687 
French  chaHc  1264 
French  rhubarb  694 
Fraach  rinegar  16 


Friars'  balaam  !M3 

Frost-weed  IMO 

Frostwort  1280 

Faeus  eriqtna  210 

Fucus  belmlnthocorton  1354 

Fucus  Tcaiculosas  1254 

Fnligo  ligni  1396 

Fuligokali  1264 

Pumaria  oSeinali*  1264 
Fuming  sulpbarie  acid  of 

Nordhaasen  46 
Fnmitory  1254 
Fungi  1216 
Pangic  acid  1377 
Foagin  1323,  1277 
Fangusroaarnm  1233 
Punnel  stands  767 
Fumace,  blaek  iead  cru- 
cible  769 
Furaacea  7SB 
Fnsel  oil  60 
Pusiform  jalap  406 
Fusion  764 
Fustic  1256. 


G 


Gadna  morrhon 

12« 

Oalaoga 

1266 

Galangal 

1266 

Galbanum 

338 

Galbanan  officinale 

838 

Galbannm  plaster 

915 

Galbanum  plaster,  com 

pound 
Galega  offieinalis     ,^ 

915 

1266 

Galega  tinctoria 

1264 

Galega  Virginiana 

1266 

Galena 

546 

Galipea  cosparia 

99 

Galipea  offieiaalia 

100 

Galipot 

712 

Galium  apariae 

1255 

Oalium  tinctorium 

1366 

fialina  veram 

1365 

Galla 

840 

GaUicacid 

1266 

Galla 

340 

Gambir 

194 

Gambogc 

348 

Gambogia 

342 

Gambogic  acid 

845 

Garbling  of  dmgs 

762 

'Garcinia  cambogia 

342 

Garcinia  morella 

344 

Garden  angelica 

-98 

Garden  carrot-root 

178 

Garden  endive 

1S42 

Garden  parslane 

1391 

Garlick 

64 

Gaoltheria 

346 

Gaultheria  piocuabens 

346 

Gav  feather 
Gelatin,  capsules  of 

1372 

1967 

Geniata  ânctoria 

1966 

Gentian 

346 

Gentian,  Uae 

M8 

Gentiaoa 

346 

Geatiana  CaMabsi 

848 
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Outiaiw  ehinyta  309 

0«ntiua  lutea  346 

G«Dtia]U  maoroplqpllft  347 

Gcntiana  Puoaiea  347 

Gantiana  punctata  347 

G«atiana  purporea  347 

Geatianin  347  ! 

G«nti8ic  acid  347 

Gentiain  347 

Geoffroya  iMimis  349 

G«offroya  Sorinamenna  349 

Géranium  SfiO 

Géranium  maculatom  3fiO 

Géranium  Robertiannn  12fi6 

German  chamomile  454 

Gennander  1301 

Genm  351 

Geom  rivale  351 

Geum  urbannm  353 
Gigartina  helminthoeor- 

ton  1254 

Gillenia  363 

Gillenia  atipolacea  3S3 

Gillenia  trifoliate  363 

Ginger  749 

Oinger,  wild  126 

Ginaeng  530 

Glacial  acetic  acid  783 

Glacial  phospboric  acid  796 

Glaaa  of  antimony  1266  . 

Glaaa  of  borax  «70  I 

fflaaa  oflead  1367  i 

Glaaber'a  aalt  676  I 

Glechoma  hederacea  1257 

ffliadiae  723 

Gin  1234 

CHneic  tcid  618 
eincote                       «3,  «13 

Glne  1267 

Gluten  723 
Glycerin                      690, 919 

Glycémie  919 

Glycion  356 

Glycyrrhixa  364 

Glyeyrrhiia  echinata  355 

Olyoyrrhiaa  glabra  364 

Glycyrrhixa  lepidota  365 

Glyoyrrhixin  366 
Gnapbalinm  margarita- 

eeura  1268 
Gnaphalium  polyceph»- 

lum  1368 

Goat't  me  1256 

Godfrey»  cordial  1182 

6iold,  préparation*  of  1368 

Golden  rod  679 
Golden  aalphur  of  anti- 

mony  850 

Goldthread  274 

Gorobo  1261 

Gooee-sraM  1356 

Goeaypium  366 

Goaaypiam  herbacenm  366 

Goolard'a  cerate  888 

Goolaid'a  eztiact  1074 

Grain  oil  69 

Grain  soap  630 

Grain  tin  684 

Grain*  ofparadiae  176 

Grana  Molnoea  603 


Grana  noadiatB 

1S81 

Grana  paradin 

176 

Grana  tiglia 

Granati  tructâ*  cortex 

503 

357 

Granati  radicia  cortex 

367 

Granatom 

367 

Grape  (ugar 

613 

Gratiola  officinali* 

1369 

Gravel-root 

319 

Graiity,  spécifie 

764 
333 

Green  tea 

1900 

Green  vitriol 

971 

Green  weed 

1366 

Griffith'g  antihectic 

myrrh  mixture 

1033 

Groat* 

134 

Gromwell 

1373 

Groand  ivy 

1367 

Ground  pine 

1334 

Groundsel,  comroon 

1395 

Grael,  oatmeal 

134 

Guaiac 

361 

Guaiac  mixture 

1033 

Guaiaci  lignnm 

369 

Guaiaci  reaina 

361 

Guaiacic  acid 

360 

Guaiacin 

363 

Guaiacum 

361 

Guaiacnm  arboream 

360 

Guaiacum  officinale 

369 

Guaiacum  nmctnm 

360 

Guaiacum  wood 

366 

Guarana 

1387 

Guanuiin 

1287 

Guilandina  bondoe 

309 

Guinea  grain* 

176 

Gum 

9 

Gum  anime 

1338 

Gum  Arabie 

6 

Gum  Arabie  emolaion 

1028 

Gum  Arabie  mixture 

1038 

Gum,  Barbary 

8 

Gum,  Banora 

1331 

Gum,  Cape 

9 

Gum,  caranna 

1239 

Gum  elaatic 

1338 

Gum  Galam 

8 

Gum  gedda 

7 

Gum,  India 

8 

Gum  plaater 

915 

Gum-resins 

977 

Gum,  Sénégal 

8 

Gum  tnric 

7 

Gum,  Turkejr 

7 

Gnmmi  acacie 

6 

Gommi  gutta 

343 

Gummi-reaine 

977 

Gunjah 

1338 

Gyromia  Viiginica 

1374 

H 

Hematoxylon 

363 

Hematoxylon  Campeehi^ 

anum 

364 

Hamameli*  Virginiea 

1359 

Hard  water 

110 

Hardhack         ' 

682 

Harrowgate  water  113 

Rarkhora  376 

Harts-tongue  1394 

Heal-all                  1348,  1391 
Beat,  mode*  of  applying  768 

Heavy  oil  of  wine  811 
Hebradendron  cambo- 

gioide*  343 

Hedeoma  366 

Hedeoma  pulegioide*  366 

Hedera  hélix  1360 

Hederin  1360 

Hedge  nrlic  1336 

Hedge  hyasop  1359 

Hedge  mustajd  1396 

Hedysanun  Alhagi  447 

Helenin  389 

Helenium  antnmnale  1260 
Heliantfaemum  Cana- 

dense  1360 

Helianthus  annnu*  467 

Hellébore,  American  734 

Hellébore,  black  365 

Hellébore,  white  733 

Hellebora*  366 

Helleboms  foBtida*  1360 

Helleboms  niger  366 

Hellebora*  officinali*  366 

Hellebora*  orientali*  366 

Hellebora*  -riridia  366 

Helminthocorton  1254 

Heloniai  officinali*  608 

Hematin  364 

Hemidesmic  acid  1361 
Hemideemus  Indicua 

634, 1361 

Hemiock  366 

Hemlock  cataplasm  883 

Hemiock  gum  545 

Hemlock  leaTes  264 1 

Hemiock  pitch  546 

Hemlock  aeed  264 

Hemlock  aprace  544 
Hemlock  water-drop- 

wort  1381 

Hemp  1338 

Hemp,  Indian  108 

Henbane  leave*  383 

Henbade  aeed  383 
Henry's  aromatie  ipirit 

of  rinegar  779 

Henry's  magneaia  1093 

Hepar  aulplniri*  !10( 

Hepatic  aloea  71 

Hepetica  367 

Hepatica  aeutUoba  368 

HepaUca  Americana  367 

Hepatica  triloba  368 

Heptree  699 

Heracleum  368 

Heracleum  gummifèrum  86 

Heraclemn  lanatnm  368 

Herb  Chriatopher  1338 

Herb  Robert  1366 

Hermodaetyl*  1361 

Heuchera  369 

Heacbera  Americana  369 

Heuchera  cortuaa  389 

Heuchera  viacida  809 

Hendelotia  AfKcana  1333 
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Herea  Ouiaaeuù 
Hibiacoa  abelmowhoi 
BibiKOi  eacalenttti 
Hien  picn 
Hircic  acid 
Hircin 
Hirudo 

Hirado  decon 
Birado  modicinalia 
HiTe-ajmip 
Hoffinuui'*  uiodfne 

liqoor 
Holly 
Holl^hoek 

Homberg'*  pyrophoriM 
Hoaey 

Honej,  elarifiad 
Uoatj  of  borax 
Hone/  ofroM* 
Honej,  praparatioD*  of 
Honej,  prepuad 
Hooper's  pilla 
Hop* 
Hordain 
Uordeam 

Hordenm  diatiebon 
Hordemn  pariatom 
Hoidcum  valgara 
Horehouod 
Horahound,  wild 
Uorn  lead 
Hora«  atoea 
Horae-baln 
Uono-mdiah 
Horae-weed 
Honecheannt 
Horaeiniat 
Uotbath 
Houad'a  tongne 
Hoaaeleek,  oommon 
Houaeleek,  amall 
Howard'a  calomd 
Huamiliea  barfc 
Huanuco  bark 
Huile  de  monie 
Humalna 
Humulua  Inpolaa 
Hundred-leaoed  roaea 
Httngarian  balaam 
Huxham'a  tinctore  of 

bark 
Hydracida 
Hjdrargyri  acetaa 
Hydrai^jn  ammonio- 

cUondam 
Hjrdrargyri  bicUoridnai 
Hydreigirri  bicnilidam 
HjAmgjri  biuodidum 
Hjrdmgjri  binoxTdam 
Hydraigjrfi  iMaalpoo- 

retom 
Hydraagyri  cUoridnm 
Hjintfjii  chloridom 

corroaiTain 
Hjrdraigyri  cMoridon 

BÙte 
Hydrai^yri  eTasorebUB 
Uydnxgjri  iodidaa 
HjrdnugTri  iodidua 


97» 
996 
994 


994 


998 

1000 
999 

1004 

1004 


1S38    Hjrdnrgyri  mnriaa  eor- 
1S61        roaiTiiiii 
1S61    Bjirmrgjti  nitrico-oz;- 
1109       dnm 

682   Hjintgjn  otidaD  ni- 

662       gnun 

369  Hydraigjri  ozidiim  m- 

371  bmm,  U.S. 

370  Hjdraigyri  ozydun, 
IIM       Lond. 

Hydrargjri  ozjdnin  litri- 
813       cum 

1263  HydrargTri  oxydom  m- 
76       bnim,  Dub. 
78    Hjrdrargyri  ozjdum  aol- 
466        pburioum 
1026    Hjdraigyri  peraulphaa 
1036    Hydratgjrri  precipitatam 
1026        album 
10S6    Byànrgjri  aubmohaa 
1026        ammoniatiun 
1060    HjdraiiTTi  anlphaa  fia- 
374        Taa  1000 

373  Hydnrgyri  aalphoratam 

372  cum  aulphure  1001 

373  Hjinifjti  aalpharetnin 

374  nigrum  1001 
372    Ujànigfri  aulpharetnin 

462       rubruin  1002 

319    Hjrdrargjrrua  377 

1076    HydrajrgynuD  ammonia» 

72 1      tum  1004 

1248    HydraigTTam  cmn  creti  1006 

119    Hydrargîmun  cum  mag- 

1248       oeail  1006 

1223    HydrargTnim  pmcipita- 

462       tum  per  ae  998 

116    Hjrdraigjrruiii  purificatum  978 

1262    Hydraatta  Canadenaia       1261 

1296    Hjrdrate  oflime  147 

1296    Hydrate  ofpotaaaa  1080 

987    Hydrated  ozide  ofiron      966 

226    Hydrated  oiide  oflead 

223    Hjrdnted  aeaqaiozide 

1246        (peroxide)  of  irOB 

374  Hjrdhc  elher 
374    Hydriodate  of  ammonia  1266 
600  !  Hydriodate  of  araenic 
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MalTa  444 

Malva  alcea  76 

MalTa  rotundifolia         '  444 

MalTa  syWestria  444 

Malwa  opium  611 

Mandiocs  705 

Mandragora  1374 
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Handncon  oiieinalii  1S74 

Maadrale                 6M,  iy74 

Manganèse  44S 

Manganeae,  ozide  of  44fi 

Minganeni  oxidnm  44S 

Muganic  acM  44S 

Manna  446 

Hanna,  Briançoa  447 

Manna  cannolaU  447 

Mannite  448 

Maracaybo  buk  230 

Maranu  448 

Muaata  aUaoT*  448 

MannU  anwdinaee»  449 

Maranta  salanga  IS66 

Maranu  Indica  448 

MaimnU  nobilia  448 

Marble  4SI 

Mwbled  CaatUe  aoai)  631 

Marbiedaoap  630 

Margaricacid  630 
Margarin                      S6, 481 

Marine  acid  3] 

Maijoram,  commoa  526 

Maqoram,  «weet  637 

Maimor  461 

Hamibinm  462 

HarrubioiD  Tolgare  462 

Maneille*  rinegar  779 

Manh  roaeniar;  686 

Manbtea  1272 

ManhtreMI  469 

Marahwater  111 

Manh  ■wttu-a—  1279 

Marahmallow  76 

Martial  ethiofa  966 

Mar^gold  1237 
Manieot                    547, 664 

Maaterwort              368,  1264 

Maatich  463 

MaMiehe  463 

Maaticin  463 

Matiaa  bark  1274 

Hatioo  1274 

Matonia  cardamomum  177 

Matriearia  464 

Matricaria  ehamomilla  464 

Matriearia  parthenium  1291* 

Mar-apple  656 

May-weed  278 

Mead  740 

Meadow  anemoB*  1238 

Meado«-<aflroa  366 

Mealy  atarwort  64 
Meaanremeat,  appron- 

nate  1318 
McMorea  and  weiglita 

763,  1S14 

Heeca  aenna  656 

Mechanieal  diTWAi  756 

MMshoacan  408 

IHeeonic  acid  017 

Heeonin             i  6W 

Medeoia  Vj#|^jy«*      -  12M 

Medicated  waWra    '  8^6 

Medieated  n^nea  1309 
Médicinal  hydrocy^nié 

acid  789 
Hadicînéa,  piaaqrvation 

•f  763 


Mel 

Mel  jEgTptiaeam 
Mel  boracia 
Mel  de^umatum 
Mel  prcpantom 
Mel  rose 


466 

1027 
1036 
1036 
1036 
1036 


Mel  •cilla:  eompoattum  1166 
Melajeuca  c^upati  486 

Melalenoa  faypericifolia  486 
Melaienca  lencadeodron  486 
Melaleuca  minor  486 

Melampodiam  367 

Melaaaic  acid  618 

Melia  aaedaraeh  136 

MelUot  1376 

Melilotoa  oflcinalia  1276 
Meliasa  466 

Meliaaa  oflicinalis  466 

Mellita  1026 

Meloe  migalia  160 

Meloe  niger  166 

Heloe  proecarabana  160 

Meloe  trianthens  160 

Meniapermin  352 

Heniapennum  Cajia- 

denae  1275 

Meniipermain  coccnlus  361 
Meniapennom  palmatom  361 
Mentlu  piperita  467 

Mentha  polegiam  468 

Mentha  viridia  468 

Meojranthea  468 

Henjranthes  trifoliata  469 
Mercuria]  ointment  1195 

Mercnrial  pilla  ,  1067 
Mercurial  plaater  ,  ■  916 

Mercuriua  377 

Mercury  377 

Mercury,  acétate  of  978 

Mercury,  ammoniated  1004 
Merout;,  bicUoride  af  979 
Meiiniry,  bicyanide  of  9dl 
Mercury,  biniodide  of  993 
Mercury,  binozide  of  999 
Mercury,  biaolphuret  of  1002 
Mercury,  black  oxide  of  994 
Mercury,  Mack  aulphnret 
«ff  1001 

Mercury,  bromidea  of  1235 
Mercury,  caJcined  998 

Mercury,  corromire  chlo- 

ride  of  979 

Mercury,  cyannret  of  991 
Mercury,  hydroanUimate 

of  987 

Mercury,  iodide  of  993 

Mercury,  mild  chloride 

of  986 

Mercury,  peraniphate  of  999 
Mercury,  prepaimtiona  of  978 
Mercury,  protiodide  of  962 
M^ury,  pmaaiate  of  991 
Mercury,  purified  978 

Mercury,  red  iodide  of  993 
Mercury,  red  ozide  of 

896,  998 
Mwcary,  red  aniphuret 

«r  1003 

Mercury,  table  of  the 

prepaiîttiona  of  381 


Mercury  with  ehalk  MM 
Mercury  with  magneaia  lOOt 
Mercury,  yellow  ànlpliate 

of  1006 

MeeembryantheniuiB  cry^ 

tallinum  1376 

Metaphoaphoric  acid  796 
Method  of  diaplacement  762 
Metroxylon  aagu  620 

Mexereon  466 

Meiereum  460 

Mild  chloride  of  mer-  * 

cury  985 

Mild  mercurial  ointment 

1196 
MiM  Tdadle  alkaU  824 

Milder  conunon  caualie  1062 
MUfoU  1333 

Milium  aolia  1373 

Milk  of  ammoniac  1039 

MUk  of  aaaafetida  1030 

MUkofaolphor  1141 

MUk-weed  127, 332 

Mimosa  Nilotica  5 

Mindererua,  apirit  of  831 
Minerai,  ethiopa  1001 

Minerai,  kermea  849 

Minerai  tar  634 

Minerai,  turpeth  1000 

Minerai  water  868 

Minerai  waters  112 

Minerai  yellow  1287 

Minium  654 

Mint  468 

Mialetoe  1304 

Miatura  aeacic,  Bt.  1028 
Miatura  aeacic,  Xond.  1046 
Miatura  ammoniac!  1029 

Miatura  amygdale  1039 

Miatura  aaaafistidB  1030 

Miatura  camphora  860 

Miatura  camphorc  cum 

magneaia  1090 

Miatura  caecarills  com- 

poaiu  1031 

Miftun  creasoti  1031 

Miatura  cretB  1031 

Miatura  ferri  aromatica  1031 
Miatura  ferri  coropoaita  1033 
Miatura  gentiane  com- 

poaita  1033 

Miatura  guaiaci  1033 

Miatura  hordei  905 

Miatura  moachi  1033 

Miatura  acammonii  1033 

Miatura  apiritfia  vini 

gallici  .  103S 

Miature  1028 

Mithridate  894 

Mixture,  almond  1039 

Mixture,  ammoniac  1039 
Mixture,  aaaafetida  1030 

Mixture,  brandy  1033 

Mixture,  brown  1812 

Mixture,  chalk  1031 

Mixture,  creaaote  1031 

Mixture,  gnaiac  1033 

Mixture,  gura  Arabie  1098 
Mixture,  muak  1033 

Mixture,  neatrai    1081, 1819 
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SCxtara  of  eamphor  widi 

nugneàa  1030 
Mixture  of  caicariU*, 

componnd  1031 
Mixture  of  gentiaii, 

compoonâ  1032 
Mixture  of  iron,  aromstic 

1031 
Mixture  of  iron,  com- 

poirad  1032 

Mature,  oleaginou*  1312 

nixture,  Kunmony  1033 

Mixture*  1028 
Mode  of  adminictering 

me4icines  1307 
Molaaaea.                     613,618 

Mole-plant  1287 

Momordtca  balaamina  1275 

Momordica  elaterium  307 

Monarda  462 

MoDarda  punctata  462 

Moneaia  1275 

MoDeain  1276 

Monkahood  63 

Montpellier  acammony  644 

Mora  463 

Moipbia  1033 

Morphia,  acétate  of  1039 
Morphia,  faydrochlorate 

of  1040 

Morphia,  muriate  of  1040 

Morphia,  aulphate  of  1043 

Morphie  acetas  1039 

Morphia  hydrochloraa  1040 

Morphia  mnrias  1040 
Moq>hia  mnriatia  aolutio 

1043 

Morphie  aulphaa  1043 

Morrhua  Americana  388 

Mortara  755 

Monta  alba  463 

Morua  nigia  463 

Moma  rubra  463 

Morua  tinctoria  1266 

Moachni  463 

Moacbus  &ctitiua  1277 

Moachui  moachiférua  463 

Mountain  lanrel  1269 

Mountain  rhubarb  607 

Mountain  tea  346 

Moxa  466 

Mucilage  431 
Mucilage  of  gum  Arabie 

1045 

Mucilage  of  atarch  1045 

Mucilage  of  tragacantb  1046 

Mttcilagea  1044 

MucUagine»  1044 

Mucilago  1045 

Mucilago  acacia  1046 

Mucilago  amyli  1045 
Mucilago  gummi  Ara- 

bici  1046 

Mucilago  tragacanthc  1046 

Hucuna  468 

Mucuna  pmrieDi  469 

Mucuna  pmrita  469 

Modar                        ,  1237 

Hugwort  4 

Mulberriea  463 


Mullein  learea  735 

Muriate  of  ammonia  84 

Muriate  of  barjrta  873 
Muriate  of  baiyta,  aoln- 

tion  of  876 
Muriate  of  iron,  tincture 

of  975 

Muriate  of  lime  146 
Muriate  of  lime,  aolution 

of  880 
Muriate  of  magneaia  1241 
Muriate  of  morphia  1040 
Muriate  of  morphia,  aolu- 
tion of  1043 
Muriate  of  «oda«  677 
Muriate  of  aoda,  pure  1129 
Muriatic  acid  31 
Mnriatic  acid,diluted  792 
Muriatic  acid  gaa  34 
Muriatic  acid,  table  of  the 

•pecific  gravity  of  33 

Muriatic  etber  1276 

Muriatia  ferri  liqnor  975 

Mnacovado  augar    '  613 

Muahrooma  1276 

Muak  463 

Muak,  artificial  1277 

Muak  mixture  1033 

Muât  736 

Muatard  663 

Muatard  cataplaam  884 

Muatard  aeeda,  black  664 

Muatard  aeeda,  white  664 

Muatard,  volatile  oil  of  666 

Mylabria  cichorii  160 

Mylabria  pnstulata  160 

Mynaicht'a  acid  elixir  798 

Myrica  cerifera  200 

Myricin  200 

Myriatica  470 

Myriatica  moacbata  470 

Myriatica  officinalia  470 

Myriatica  adepa  470 

Myriatica  oleum  492 

Myriaticin  492 

Myrobalani  1278 

Myrobalana  1278 
Myronic  acid  664,  666 
Myrospermum  peruife- 

rum  473 
Myroayne                    664, 666 

Myroxylon  473 

Myroxylon  peruiferum  473 

Myroxylon  toluiferum  716 

Myrrh  474 

Myrrha  474 

Myrtle  wax  .  200 

Myrtua  acria  1260 

Myrtua  caryophyilaU  1250 

Myrtua  pimenta  639 


N 

Naphtha  633,  1291 

Naphtha,  artificial  633 

Naphthaline  1278 

Naplea  yellow  1279 

Narcein  616 


Nardaaaa  paeado-nai- 

ciaaua 

1S79 

Narcotica 

S 

Nareotin 

613 

Narcotin* 

613 

Nard 

1279 

Naaturtinm  ampbibi- 

um 

1279 

Naatnrtium  officinale 

1279 

Naaturtium  paluatre 

127» 

Native  aoda 

671 

Natron 

672 

Nauclea  gambir 

194 

Neata-foot  oil 

486 

Nectandia  puchnry 

1288 

Nepeta  cataria 

191 

Nepeta  glechoma 

1267 

Nephrodinm  filix  mas 

332 

Neroli 

133 

Nettle,  common 

1303 

Nettle,  dwarf 

1303 

Neutral  mixture     1091, 

1312 

Newbark 

233 

New  Jeraey  tea 

1240 

Nicaragua  wood 

1236 

Nicotia 

699 

Nicotiana  fruticoaa 

698 

698 

Nicotiana  quadriralna 

698 

Nicotiana  ruatica 

698 

Nicotiana  tabacum 

697 

Nicotianin 

700 

Nicotin 

699 

Nicotina 

69» 

Nigella  aativa 

1279 

Nigellin 

1280 

Nightahade,  black 

304 

Nightahade,  common 

304 

Nightahad^  deadly 

137 

Nightahade,  wqody 
Nihii  album 

306 

1217 

Nitrate  of  lead 

1076 

Nitrate  of  potaaaa 

667 

Nitrate  of  potaaaa,  puri 

fied 

1093 

Nitrate  of  aiiver 

866 

Nitrate  of  aiNer,  crya- 

talsof 

871 

Nitrate  of  ailver,  solu- 

tion of 

870 

Nitrate  of  aoda 

1280 

Nitre 

667 

Nitre-beda,  artificial 

567 

Nitre,  aweet  spirit  of 

817 

Nitric  acid 

36 

Nitric  acid,  diluted 

798 

Nitric  acid  fumigation 

40 

Nitric  acid,  Uble  of  the 

spécifie  gravity  of 

39 

Nitric  ether 

814 

Nitromnriatic  acid 

793 

Nitromuriatic  oxide  of 

antimony 

836 

Nitroaulpbate  of  ammo- 

nia 

1280 

Nitrous  ether 

814 

Nitroua  powders      670, 

1310 

Nopal 

252 

Nordhanaen,  (hming  aul 

phuric  acid  of 

46 
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Nutmeg  470 

Xatraeg,  concrète  oil  of   471 

Nutmeg  flower  1279 

ffux  moschat»  470 

Nax  vomica  476 

Nympluca  alba  1280 

Nymphca  odonU  1280 


Oikbark  683 
Oatmeil  134 
Oatmcal  gniel  134 
Ochre»  1280 
Ocimum  baaUicum  1280 
Ocotea  pichurim  1288 
OBnanthe  crocaU  1281 
(Enanihe  phellandrium  1288 
Œnanthic  ether  739 
Œnothcra  biennia  1281 
Officinal  directions,  gêne- 
rai 768 
Oil,  benne  499,  660 
Oil,  cajcput  486 
Oil,  castor  494 
Oil,  cod-li*er  1245 
Oil,  croton  502 
Oil,  Bthorcal  811 
Oil,  flazseed  491 
Oil,  ncats-foot  485 
Oil  of  almonda  484 
OU  of  amber  1056 
Oil  of  amber,  rectified  1057 
Oil  of  anise  1090,  1264 
Oil  of  ben  1281 
Oil  of  benne  661 
Oil  of  bcrgamot  485 
Oil  of  bitter  almonds  91 
Oil  of  camphor  156 
Oil  of  caraway  1061 
Oil  of  cassia  489 
Oil  of  chamomile  1050 
Oil  of  cinnamon  488 
Oil  of  clovea  487 
Oil  of  copaiba  271,  10^ 
Oil  of  cubebs  490 
Oil  of  dill  1050 
Oil  of  elder  flowers  1056 
Oil  of  ergot  313,  316 
Oil  of  euphorbia  1281 
Oil  of  fennel  1051 
Oil  of  horsemint  1054 
Oil  of  jasminr  1281 
Oil  of  Juniper  1052 
Oil  of  lavender  1053 
Oil  of  lemons  490 
Oil  of  mace  471 
Oil  of  marjorara  1054 
Oil  of  musUrd  664 
Oil  of  nutmeg  492 
Oil  of  origanum  1054 
OU  of  partridge-berry  1052 
Oil  of  pennyroyal,  Ame- 
rican 1052 
Oil  of  pennyroyal,  Eu- 

ropean  1 054 

Oil  of  peppermint  1053 

Oil  of  pimento  1055 

4^<  of  rosemary  1055 


OU  of  roses 

498 

Oil  of  rue 

1056 

Oil  of  Easaafru 

1056 

Oil  of  savine 

1056 

Oil  of  spearmint 

1054 

Oil  of  apike 

1053 

Oil  of  sweet  maijoram  1055 

Oil  of  ter  545 

Oil  of  turpentine  499 
Oil  of  turpentine,  puri- 

lied  1058 

Oil  of  vitriol  43 

Oil  of  wine  812 

Oil  of  wine  camphor  812 

Oil  of  wine,  concrète  812 

Oil  of  wine,  heavy  81 1 

Oil  of  wine,  light  812 

Oil  of  wonnseed  1051 

Oil,  olive  492 

Oil,  palm       '  1286 

Oils  4S0 
Oils,  distilled             482,  1046 

Oils,  drying  480 

Oils,  empyreumatic  765 

Oils,  esaential  482 

Oila,  eiprcaaed  480 

Oila,  fixed  480 
Oils,  volatile              482,  1046 

Ointment,  antimonial  1192 

Ointincnt,  citrinc  1198 
Ointment,  compound 

sulphur  1205 

Ointment,  elder  1204 

Ointment,  mercuriai  1195 
Ointment,  mcrcuri^f 

mild                       T-  1195 
Ointment,  mercurial, 

Btrong  1195 
Ointment  of  acétate  of 

lead  1203 
Ointment  of  ammonia- 

ted  mercury  1198 
Ointment  of  biniodide 

of  mercury  1198 
Ointmeiit  of  black  pep- 

per  1203 
Ointment  of  black 

pitch  1202 
Ointment  of  carbonate 

of lead  1203 
Ointment  of  cocculus 

IndicuB  1194 
Ointment  qf  creasote  1 194 
Ointment  of  elemi  1194 
Ointment  of  figwort  1204 
Ointment  of  galls  1195 
Ointment  of  galls,  com- 
pound 1 195 
Ointment  of  hemlock  1194 
Ointment  of  hydriodate 

of  poussa  1203 
Ointment  of  iodide  of 

lead  1203 
Ointment  of  iodide  of 

mercury  1198 

Ointment  of  iodine  1201 
Ointment  of  iodine, 

compound  1202 
Ointment  of  lead,  com- 

poaod  1203 


Ointment  of  mezereon 
Ointment  of  nitrate  of 

mercury 
Ointment  of  nitric  acid 
Ointment  of  oxide  of 

linc 
Ointment  of  red  oxide 

of  mercury 
Ointment  of  rose  water 
Ointment  of  Spanisli 
■  Aies 
Ointment  of  stramo- 

nium 
Ointment  of  subacetate 

of  copper 
Ointment  of  sulphuric 

acid 
Ointment  of  the  powdei 

of  Spanish  Aies 
Ointment  of  white  belle 

bore 
Ointment  of  white  pre- 

cipitate 
Ointment,  simple 
Ointment,  spermaceti 
Ointment,  sulphur 
Ointment,  tar 
Ointment,  tartar  emetie 
Ointment,  tobacco 
Ointmcnts 
Okra 

Old  field  pine 
Olea 

Olea  destillata 
Olea  esscntialia 
Olea  Ëuropœa 
Olea  espressa 
Olea  fixa 
Olea  fragrans 
Olea  volatilia 
Oleaginous  mixture 
Oleic  acid 

Olein  5( 

Oleo-aaccharum 
Oleum  aetherium 
Oleum  amygdale 
Oleum  anethi 
Oleum  anisi 
Oleum  anthemidis 
Oleum  bergamii 
Oleum  bubulum 
Oleum  cajuputi 
Oleum  camphoratum 
Oleum  cari 
Oleum  carui 
Oleum  caryophylli 
Oleum  chenopodii 
Oleum  cinnamomi 
Oleum  copaibai 
Oleum  cornu  cervi 
Oleum  cubebse 
Oleum  fœniculi 
Oleum  gaultherîse 
Oleum  hedcomse 
Oleum  hyperici 
Oleum  jecoris  aselli 
Oleum  juniperi 
Oleum  lavanduls 
Oleum  limonis 
Oleum  lini 
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Olaom  menthe  pipar- 

its  1053 

Oleum  menths  polegii  1054 

Olenm  menths  nridia  1054 

Uleum  monarde  1054 

Oleum  myriiticB  493 

Oleum  oliTc  493 

Oleum  origani  1054 

Oleum  phMphoratum  537 

Oleum  piments  1055 

^enm  pulegii  1054 

Oleiun  ricini  494 

Oleum  ro«e  498 

Olenm  roemarini  1055 

Oleum  rate  1056 

Oleum  Mbins  1056 

Oleum  Munbuci  1056 

Oleum  luu&ai  1056 
Oleum  wrami            499,  660 

Oleum  (uccini  1056 
Oleum  succini  rectifi- 

cetum  1057 

Oleum  sulpburetum  1331 
Oleum  tartan  per  de- 

liquium  1085 

Oleum  terebinthiiuB  499 
Oleum  terebintfaina  puri- 

ficatum  1058 

Oleum  thymi  1302 

Oleum  tiglii  503 

Olibanum  506 

Olirœ  oleum  492 

Olive  oil  492 

Olire  oil  soda  soap  632 

Oliville  493 

Onion  66 

Opiate  pille  of  lead  1070 

Opium  506 

Opium,  Bengal  611 

Opium,  Conttantinople  510 

(^um,  Egrptian  510 

(^um,  India  511 

Opium,  Malwa  511 

<^ium,  Peraia  512 

Opium  plaater  917 

Opium,  Smyrna  508 

Opium,  Turkey  509 

Oï>obaliamttm  1331 

Opodeldoc  lOSl 

Opopanax  535 

Oirapanai  cbironium  525 

Opuntia  cochiniUiiera  352 

Orange  berriea  133 

Orang*  tfower  water  863 

Orange  minerai  1383 

Orange  peel  131 

Orange  red  1383 

Orange  root  1361 

Oiangea  133 

OrchiU  430 

Orchie  mascula  1392 

Orenburgh  gum  710 

Orgeat,  ayrup  of  1 147 

Orjganom  536 

Origannm  majotana  537 
(Mgannm  majoranoi- 

dea  637 

Origanum  volgare  636 

Orleana  1338 

Orobanche  Amerkana  1383 


Orobanche  nniflora  1383 

Orobanche  Virginiana  1283 

Orpiment  1383 

Orrii,  Florentine  404 

Oryxa  satiTa  1382 

0»  527 

Oa  aepia  1251 

Owa  537 

Oatrea  edulia  714 

OtolithuB  regalia  388 

Otto  of  roeea  498 

Orum  529 

Ozacida  780 

8zalate  of  poUsu  1383 

xalic  acid  1382 

Ozalia  acetoaella  12 

Ozalis  violacea  12 

Ox-«all  1385 

Oxide  of  antimony  835 

Ozide  of  gold  1358 

Oxide  of  manganèse  445 

Ozide  of  Bilvcr  1385 

Oxide  of  zinc  1316 
Oxjchloride  of  antimony  836 

Oxymel  1027 

Oxymel  colchici  1027 

Oxymel  cnpri  aubacetatia  1027 

Oxymel  of  colchicum  1027 

Oxymel  of  squill  1037 
Oxymel  of  aubacetate  of 

copper  1037 

Oxymel  acUlfe  10â7 

Ozymnriate  of  lime  149 

Oxymuriate  of  potaasa  566 
Oiyanlphoret  of  antimony 

848 

Oyater  714 

Oyater-abell  714 

Oyater-ebell,  prepared  880 


Pnonia  officinalia 

Pale  bark 

Palm  oil 

Palm  aoap 

PalmaChristi 

Palmic  acid 

Pal  min 

Palmitic  acid    . 

Palmitin 

Panacea  lapiorum 

Panax 

Panaz  quinquefolinm 

Panai  schinaeng 

Panay 

Paparer 

Papaver  orientale 

Papaver  rhoaa 

Papaver  aomniferum 

ParaiEne 

Parasnay  tea 

Parallimc  acid 

Parameniapermin 

Paramorphia 

Paratartaric  acid 

Pare^oric  elizir 

Parein 

Pareil»  brava 


1386 
333 

1386 
631 
494 

•497 
497 

1386 

1286 
121 
530 
630 
530 
743 
531 
606 
698 
606 
279 

1363 
637 
232 
516 
738 

1181 
632 
633 


Parietatia  officinalia 

1387 

Pariglin 

637 

Paria  white 

1304 

Parsief  root 

536 

Partridge-berry 

345 

Pastel  1269 
Pastinaca  opopanax  526 
Patent  yellow  1287 
PauUinia  1387 
Paullinia  sorbUis  1287 
Peach  leaves  93 
Peach  wood  1235 
Pearl  barley  374 
Pearl  aago  631 
Pearl  wUte  876 
Pearlash  663 
Peanon's  arsenical  solu- 
tion 18 
Pectic  acid  180 
Pectin  179 
Pellitory  578 
Pensa  mueronata  1293 
Pensa  aarcocolla  1393 
Pennsylvania  sumach  598 
Pennyroyal  365 
Pennyroyal,  European  458 
Pennyroyal  water  864 
Peony  1386 
Pepper,  black  640 
Pepper,  Cayenne  167 
Pepper,  lonp  543 
Pepper,  wlnte  540 
Peppermint  467 
Peppermint  water  864 
Percolation  769 
Periploca  Indica  1261 
Periploca  secamoae  643 
Pernambu^^ood  1335 
Peroxide  ^^anganese  445 
Perry  ^^  740 
Persea  camphora  153 
Petaia  opium  613 
Peraica  Tulgaris  93 
Peraimmon  302 
Persulphate  of  mercury  999 
Peravian  bark  313 
Peravian  ipecacnanha  401 
Peters's  pUls  74 
Petroleum  533 
Petroleum  Barbadense  533 
Petroselinum  536 
Petroaelinum  aativum  636 
Phalafis  Canariensis  1238 
Phannaceutical  équiva- 
lents, table  of  1330 
Pfcellandrium  aquaticnm  1288 
Philadelphia  âeabane  317 
Phloridxin  1386 
Pbacnii  farinifera  630 
Phosphate  of  iron  968 
Phosphate  of  lime,  pre- 

cipitated  881 

Phosphate  of  soda  1 1 29 

Phospborated  oil  537 

Phosphoric  acid,  dilated  795 

Phospboma  635 
Phcsphorus,  ethereal 

solution  of  637 

Phyllanthus  emUica  1278 

Pfaysalis  slkekengi  1386 
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Phjmlu  TÙooM  1S88 

Phjieter  nwcrocephtJiu  S03 
Phytolacc*  decandn  537 

'  Phytoltccc  bacce  S37 

Phjtolaccs  fadii  637 

Ptctmar  379 

Picharim  beus  1288 

Picnenu  excelaa     "  S79 

Picrogljcion  306 

Picrotoiic  aeid  S53 

Picrotoxin  361 

puis  .  1068 

puis,  ilMtic  1069 

puis,  Asiatic  30 

PUis,  aasafetida  1061 

puis.  Mue  1067 

puis,  calomcl  1068 

puis,  componnd  calomel  1061 
puis,  compound  cathaitic 

1062 
puis,  mercniial  1067 

puis  of  aloes  and  assa- 

Atida  1060 

puis  of  aloes  and  iron  1060 
puis  of  aloes  and  myrrh  1061 
puis  of  aloes,  compound  1060 
puis  of  ammoniated  cop- 

per  1064 

PiUs  of  calomel  and  opiom 

1063 
PiUs  of  carbonate  of  iron 

1066 
puis  of  chloride  of  mer- 

cury,  compound  1061 

puis  olcolocjrnth  and 

henbane  1063 

PiUs  of  colocTnth,  com- 

Sound        '   gL  1063 

s  of  copaiba^P         1063 
Pilla  of  digilali^nd  squUI 

1064 
PiUs  of  galbanum,  com- 
pound 1066 
Pifia  of  gamboge,  com- 
pound                         1067 
PiUs  of  bemlock,  com- 
pound 1063 
Pills  of  iodide  of  mercunr 

1069 
PiUs  of  ipecacoanha  and 

opium  1069 

PiUs  of  ipeeaeuanha, 

compound  .  1069 

Pilla  of  iron,  compound  1066 
puis  of  lead ,  opiate  1 070 

PiUs  of  mUd  chloride  of 

mereur;  1068 

puis  of  opium  1069 

puis  of  rbubarb  1070 

Pilla  of  rfaubub  and  iron  1071 
Pills  of  rhubarb,  compound 

1070 
Pilla  of  sagapenum,  corn-  ' 

pound  1071 

PiUsofsoap,  compound  1071 
RU*  of  aquill,  compound 

1071 
PUIa  of  storai,  compound 

1073 
puis  of  sulphMe  oTiron,  1066 


PiUs  of  snlphate  of  qoinia 

1070 
Pills,  VaUet'a  fermginona 

1065 
Pilulat  1068 

Pilnla)  aloM  1069 

PUule  aloea  eomposita  1060 
PUuIb  aloes  et  assafàetids 

1060 
PUuls  aloea  et  ferri  1060 
PUuIb  aloes  et  myrrhe  1061 
PUuIb  assafœtide  1061,  1066 
PUuIb  calomelanos  com- 

positB  1061 

PilulB  calomelanos  et  opu 

1063 
PUula  cambogis  com- 
posite 1067 
Pilulœ  cathartice  com- 
posite                           1063 
Pilule  cdocynthidis 

composite  1063 

PUule  oolocTnthidis  et 
■  byoscjrami  1063 

Pilule  conii  composite  1063 
PUule  copaibe  1063 

PUula  cupri  ammoniati  1064 
PUule  de  cynogloaso  1363 
Pilule  digitalis  et  scUla  1064 
Pilule  e  strrace  1073 

Pilule  fern  car^atis  1065 
PUule  ferri  c^Aositc  1066 
Pilule  ferri  sdf  hatis  1066 
PUule  galbani  composita 

1066 
PUule  gambogie  com- 
posite 1067 
Pilule  hjrdrargyri  1067 
Pilule  hydrargyri  chlo- 

ridi  composite  1061 

PUule  bydrargyri  chlo- 

ridi  mitia  1068 

Pilule  hydrargyri  iodidi  1069 
Pilule  ipecacuanhe  com- 
posite 1069 
Pilule  ipecacuanhe  et  opii 

r  1069 

PUule  opii  1069 

PUifie  plumbi  opiate  1070 
PUula  quinie  sulphatis  1070 
PUule  rhei  1070 

PUula  rhei  composite  1070 
PUule  rhei  et  ferri  1071 

Pilule  sagapeni  compo- 
site 1071 
PUule  saponis  composite 

1071 
PUule  saponis  cum  opio  1071 
PUule  scUls  composite  1071 
PUula  stomachice  1060 

PUule  atvracis  composite 

1072 
PUule  Tbebaice  1069 

PimenU  539 

Pimento  539 

Pimento  water  866 

Pimpemel,  scarlet  1327 

Pimpinella  anisum  102 

PhnpineUa  saxilVaga  1289 
PinÀneya  318 


Pinckneya  pubens 

13» 

Fine  nnts 

709 

Pinic  acid 

886 

Pink,  Carolina 

680 

Pinkroot_ 

680 

Pink,wU'd 

1196 

Pinus  abiea 

643 

Pinus  aostrelis 

709 

Pinus  balsamea 

710 

Pinus  Canadcnna 

644 

Pinus  cembre           709 

1282 

pinus  Damarra 

713 

Pinus  laiix 

710 

Pinus  maritima 

709 

Pinus  nigra 
Pinus  pdnatiia 

710 

709 

Pinos  picea 

710 

Pinus  pinaater 

709 

Pinus  pinea 

709 

Pinus  pumilio           709 

1392 

Pinus  rigida 

646 

Pinus  sylTestris 

709 

Pinus  tada 

789 

Piper 

640 

Piper  angostifolinm 

1274 

Piper  bétel 

196 

Piper  caninom 

287 

Piper  cabeba 

287 

Piper  iongum 

643 

1274 

Piper  nigmm 

640 

Piperin 

641 

Pipaissewa 

307 

Pistacia  lentiacns 

463 

Pistacia  teretnnthus 

710 

Pitaina 

334 

PiUnbark 
Pitch, 

234 

646 

Pitch,  Uack 

646 

Pitch,  Burgundy 

6a 

Pitch,  Canada 

644 

Pitch,  hemlock 

645 

Pitch  pine 

709 

Pitch  plaster 

917 

PitUcal 

280 

Pixabieti* 

642 

Pixarida 

646 

Pix  Buignndica 

642 

Pix  Canadenei^ 

644 

Pix  Uquida 

646 

Pix  nigra 

546 

Plantago  lancifelia 

1389 

Plantage  major 

1289 

Plantago  média 

1389 

Plantago  peyilinm 
Plantain 

^ 

Plantain,  water 

1336 

Plants,  collecting  of 
Planta,  drying  of 

768 

768 

Plaster,  adheaive       931 

,933 

Plaster,  aromatie 

918 

Plaster,  Uistering 

886 

Plaster  measarer 

766 

Plaster  of  ammoniac 

with  mereury 

913 

Plaster  of  beUadonna 

913 

Plaster  of  carbonate  of 

lead 

930 

Plaster  of  pitch  with 

917 
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PlHter  of  SpuiMii  flioa      913 
PlMtar  of  Spanùh  fli«(, 

compoond  914 

PUfter,  (tnactbaiing       914 
Haiter,  warming  917 

Piutera  910 

Plwtera,  aproadiag  of  766, 9 1 1 
natinara  1289 

FlaDiiiy-root  137 

Plvinbagin  1890 

Plombago  169, 1339 

nomlMgo  EoTopea  1390 

Plombi  Bcetai  649 

Pliwbi  carttonu  661 

Plombi  cUoridam  1074 

PlnmbidiacelatMMlatio  1073 
Plombi  iodidom  1075 

Plombi  nitru  1076 

Plombi  ondom  rubmm  664 
Plombi  ozidum  KoiiTit- 

ivom  666 

Phunbi  oijinm  hjdn- 

tum  1076 

Plombi  (oboeetatiiliqoor  1073 
Plombi  nibaoetati*  liqoor 

oompontu*  1074 

Plombom  646 

Plommer'a  pUls  1062 

Ploiiket>i  caoMic  20 

Podalyria  tinctoria  1331 

PodopbjUin  667 

Podophyllum  666 

Podophyllnm  peltatnm  666 
Fbison-oak  717 

Poiaon-Tine  718 

Poke  bcrriea  637 

Poke  root  637 

Poljrchroite  386 

Polygala  amara  668,  649 
Polygala,  bitter  668 

Polygala  polygama  568 

Polygala  rubella  668 

Polygala  aenega  649 

Polygala  Tolgaria  649 

Polygallic  acid  660 

Polygonatom  multiflonuD 

1249 
Polygonatom  oniflorum  1249 
Polygonom  avicolare  668 
Polygonom  biatorta  668 

Polygonom  &gq>ynim  669 
Polygonom  bydrôpiper  668 
Polygonom  bydropipe- 

roUea  568 

Polygonom  penicaria  668 
Polygonom  ponctatom  669 
Polygonom  tinctoriom  1264 
Polypodiom  filiz  fismina  1330 
Polypodiom  filiz  mai  333 
Polypodiom  Tolgan  1390 
Polypody,  coramon  1390 

Pomegranate  rind  367 

Pomegranate  root,  barii 

of  367 

Ponpbdiz  1317 

Pimtefract  cake*  336 

Poplar  483,  1290 

Pappy,  black  606 

Poppy  capmle*  631 

Poppy,  cora  698 

US 


Poppy-head*  631 

Pi^py,  red  698 

Poppy,  white  506 

Populin  1291 

Popoloa  1290 

Popolu  balaamifera        1290 
Popoloa  nigra  1290 

P<^o*  tremola  1290 

Popoloa  tremoloidea        1290 
Pomim  669 

Port,  ïlnglish  739 

Port  wine  738 

PorUble  aoop  638 

Porter  740 

Portiand  arrowroot  134 

Portiand  powder  1301 

Portiand  aago  134 

Portolaca  oleracea  1391 

Potaah  663 

Potaabea,  varietiea  of       664 
Potaaaa  1080 

Potaaaa,  aceute  of  1083 

Potaaaa,  alcohoUc  1081 

Potaaaa,  bicarbonate  of  1088 
Potaaaa,  binozalate  of 

12,  1383 
Potaaaa,  bianlphate  of  1096 
Potaaaa,  bitartrate  of  560 
Potaaaa,  carbonate  of  '  1084 
Potaaaa,  cauatic  1080 

Potaaaa  caostica  1080 

Potaaaa  caoatica  cum 

calce  1081 

Potaaaa,  chlorate  of         565 
Potaaaa  eom  calce  1081 

Potaaaa,  irj  560 

Potaaaa,  eâerreacing  aolu- 

tion  of  1091 

Potaaaa,  ferrocyanate  of    673 
Potaaaa,  hydrate  of  1080 

Potaaaa,  hydriodate  of  1 1 00 
Potaaaa,  impure  carbo- 
nate of  663 
Potaaaa,  nitrate  of  567 
Potaaaa,  praparatioBa  of  1077 
Potyaaa,  pore  carbonate 

of  1087 

Potaaaa,  pore  hydrate  of  1081 
Potaaaa,  aeaqoicarbo- 

nate  of  1091 

Potaaaa,  aolotion  of         1077 
Potaaaa,  lulphate  of  671 

Potaaaa,  aulpburet  of       1 105 
Potaaaa,  tartrate  of  1096 

Potaaaa  with  lime  1081 

Potaaaa)  acetaa  1082 

Potaaan  aqoa  1077 

Potaïae  aqna  effenrea- 

cena  109] 

Potaaan  biantimoniaa       1263 
PotaaaB  bicarbonaa  1088 

Potaaaa  bianiphaa  1096 

PotaaaB  bitartraa  560 

Potaaaa  carbonaa  1084 

Potaaaa  carbonaa  i  lizÏTO 

cinere  1084 

Potaaaa  carbonaa  é  taitari 

cryatallia  1087 

Potaaaa  carbonaa  impoma 

663 


Potaaaa  carbonaa  poroa  1067 
Potaaaa  carbonatiaaqua  1089 
Potaaaa  cauatica  aqua  1077 
Potaaaa  chloraa  665 

Potaaaa  et  aoda  tartraa  1 126 
Potaaaa  hydraa  1080 

Potaaaa  h^driodaa  1100 

Potaaaa  nitraa  567 

Potaaaa  nitraa  purifieatom 

1093 
Potaaaa  aulphaa  671 

Potaaaa  aulphaa  cum  aul- 

phare  1094 

Potaaaa  sul|dioreti  aqua  1106 
Potaaaa  aolphuretum  1 106 
Potaaaa  tartraa  1096 

Potaaaii  bromidom  1097 

Potaaaii  cyanuretum  1098 
Potaaaii  ferrocyanidum  673 
Potaaaii  ferrocyanuretum  573 
Potaaaii  iodidum  1 100 

Potaaaii  aulphocyanure- 

tum  1398 

Potaaaii  aolphoretom  1106 
Potaaaium  569 

Potaaaiom,  bromide  of  1097 
Potaaaiom,  cyanuret  of  109A 
Potaaaium,  ferrocyanuret 

of  .     673 

Potaaaium,  iodide  of  1100 
Potaaaium,  aulphuret  of  1106 


Pouto 

Potato  fliea 

Potato  stareh 

Potentilla  reptana 

Potentilla  tormentilla 

Powder,  antimonial 

Powder,  argmatic 

Powder,  o^Bound  aa- 
lioe      ^P 

Powder,  Dorer'a 

Powder  folder 

Powder  for  a  cataplaam 

Powder  ef  Algaroth 

Powder  of  aloea  and  ca- 
neUa  1109 

Powder  of  aloea,  com- 
poond 

Powder  of  alum,  com- 
poond 

Powder  of  aaarabacca, 
compoond 

Powder  of  chalk,  cont- 
pound 

Powder  of  chalk  with 
opium,  compound 

Powder  of  ipecacnanba 
and  opium 

Powder  of  jalap,  com- 
pound 
Powder  of  kino,  com- 
pound 
Powder  of  rhobarb,  com' 

poond  1113 

Powder  of  aeammony, 

compound 
Powder  of  tin 
Powder  of  tragacantb, 

compoond 
Powder,  Portiand 


304 
16» 
9« 

1391 
716 
863 

1109 

1113 

nu 

766 
1113 

m 


1108 
1109 
1110 
lUO 
1110 
Mil 
1113 
1113 


1113 
1137 

1113 
1301 
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Powd«ring,  methodi  of    756 
Powden  1108 

Powdera,  effcrrMcuig      1 1 1 0 
Powden,  8«idlitz  63 

Powden,  «oda  1111 

Precipiute  per  m  998 

PrecipiUted  ctlomel         990 
Precipiuted  carbonate  of 

iroD  969 

Precipitated  carbonate  of 

lime  878 

Precipitated  phoaphate  of 

lime  881 

Precipitated  sulpbnr        1141 
Precipitated  aulpharet  of 

antimony  848 

Precipitating  jan  756 

PrecipiUtion  756, 763 

Prepared  calamine  1214 

Prepared  carbonate  of 

cinc  1314 

Prepared  cbalk  879 

Prepared  honey  1026 

Prepared  ojrater-abell        880 
Prepared  aubacetate  of 

copper  897 

Prepared  aulpharet  of 

antimony  848 

Pretcribing  medicinei, 

artof  1306 

Preacriptiona,  fomrale  (br 

1310 
Preeerration  of  infbaiona, 

fcc.  766 

Preeerration  of  medicinea  763 
Preeerred  vegetable 

juicea  1159 

PricUyaab       ^    117,745 
Pride  of  China  ^k  136 

Prideofindia  ^  136 

Prinoe  674 

Prinoa  vertieillatua  674 

Priret  1273 

Proofipirit  69, 822 

Proof  fiaegar  16 

Protein  724 

Protiodide  of  mercnry  993 
Protozide  of  lead  647 

Protoxide  of  manganèse  446 
Protoxide  of  tin  686 

Prunella  rulgaria  1291 

Pronat  675 

Pnui  palpa  1107 

Pndiain  676 

Prunu»  domeatica  676 

Prunus  laaro-cerasua  426 

Prunua  spinoaa  7 

Prnnas  Virginiana  676 

Pnisaian  Une  960 

Prussiate  ofmercary  991 
Pruaaic  acid  786 

Paeudonorphia  617 

Paychotria  emetica  401 

Psyllii  aemen  1289 

Ptëris  aquilina  1230 

Pterocarpoa  638 

Pterocarpus  draco  1363 

PterocarpuB  erinacftUR  416 
Pterocarpus  mamupitim  416 
Pterocarpoa  santalinua       (""' 


PaecooB  627 

Puce  ozide  of  lead  647 

Palmonaria  officinalia      1291 
Pulp  of  prnnea  1107 

Pulp  of  purging  caasia  1 107  | 
Pulp  of  tamarinda  1107 

PulpB  1 107 

Pulpa  1107 

Puloerea  1108 

Polrerea  efferreacentea  1110 
Pulveritation  766 

Pallia  aJoëa  compoaitus  1108 
PulTia  aloë*  et  canellc  1109 
Palria  aluminis  compo- 
aitus 1109 
Palvis  antimonialia  862 
Pulris  antimonii  com- 

poaitua  863 

PiUTis  aromaticus  1109 

Pulris  aaari  compositas  1110 
Pulris  Capocinorum  610 

Pulris  cinnamomi  com- 
poaitus 1109 
Pulris  comitiasB  242 
Pulris  cornu  cerriai  oati  881 
Pulris  crête  composituB  1110 
Pulris  cretc  compositus 

cum  opio  1110 

Pul  ris  crets  opiatos  1110 
Pulris  hydrargyri  cine- 

reos  996 

Pulris  ipeeacnanha  com- 
positas 1111 
Pulris  ipecacuanluB  et 

opii  1111 

Palria  jalapa  compositoa 

lus 

Pulrii  Uno  compositoa  1112 
Pulris  pro  cataplasmate  1113 
Pulris  rhoi  compoaitus  1113 
Pulris  aalinoB  composi- 
toa 1113 
Pulris  scammonii  com- 

poeitua  lllS 

Pulris  spongie  ustc  1136 

Pulris  stanni  1137 

Pulris  tragacantbB  com- 
poaitus 1113 
Pumex  1291 
Pumice  stone  1391 
Punica  granatam  367 
Punicin  368 
Pure  carbonate  of  potassa 

1087 
Pure  cMoride  of  sodium  1129 
Pure  mariate  of  soda  1 129 
Pure  Pruasian  Une  960 

Pure  aulpbate  of  mag- 

nesia  1036 

Pure  sulpharic  acid  799 

Pure  water  109 

Purging  cassia  186 

Purging  flax  433 

Purging  nuts  705 

Purified  animal  charcnal  883 
Purified  extract  of  aloes  936 
Purified  mercnry  978 

Purified  nitrate  of  potassa 

1093 
Purifia  oilofturpentiiie  1068 


Parilied  stonx  1140 

Purified  sngor  616,  618 

Purple  arena  361 

Purple  willow-berb  437 

Purslaae,  garden  1391 

Pyrethmm  678 
Pyrethrum  parthenium     1391 

Pyretin,  actd  1398 

latine  64C 

Pyrmont  water  1 13 

Pyroacetic  mrit  1391 

I^rolaambdlata  M7 

I^rrolisneous  acid  41 
I^rrophoaphate  of  soda    1131 

Pyraa  cjdonia  394 


Quadroxalate  of  potassa  1383 

Quaaaia  579 

Quaasia  amara  679 

Quaaaia  exeelsa  579 

Quaaaia  simaruba  663 

Quasain  680 

Queen'a-root  687 

Qnercin  689 

Quercitrin  683 

Quercitron  583 

Qaercaa  561 

Qneicos  agilops  340 
Quercaaalba              681,683 

Quercoa  cerna  340 

Quercua  eicelsa  340 

Qnercus  fàlcata  581 

Quercua  ilex  340 

Quercus  infectoria  340 

QaercuB  montana  581 
Quercus  pedunculata         681 

Quercoi  prinas  581 
Quercus  robur  340, 581 
Quercoa  tinctoria      681 ,  581 

Qoercus  rirens  681 

Qoickens  1)03 

Qoicklime  147 

Qoicksilrer  377 

Quina  338 

Quince  seeds  394 

Qninia  338 

Qoinia,  kinate  of  340 
Quinia,  preparaliona  of  1114 

Quinia,  anlphate  of  1114 

Quinias  sulphas  1114 

Quinoleina  338 


Ranemic  acid 

728 

Radcliff>B  elixir 

74 

Radical  rinegar 

783 

Radiées  colubrioc 

476 

Radix  earyophyllats 

353 

Radix  aedoaric 

1306 

Ragwort 

1S»5 

Raia  bâtis 

1346 

Raia  clar«ta 

134* 

Rain  water 

111 

Raisins 

738 
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KannocaloB  S83 

Ruranculni  acria  684 

RananculaB  bulbomu  684 

Hmnonculoa  flanunola  684 

Ranonculai  repena  684 

Ranancidna  aceleratus  684 

Raapberry  ayrnp  1148 

Rattleanake'a  maater  IS73 

Ray,  oU  of  1246 

Realnr  1391 

RectificatioD  766 

Rectification  of  ether  808 

Ractified  oil  of  amber  1067 

Rectifi«d  «pirit  67 

Redbark  239 

Red  cedar  413 

Red  chalk  1393 

Redcoral  1249 

Red  elm  726 

Red  iodide  of  mercury  993 

Redlead  664 

Red  oxide  of  iron  968 

Red  oxide  of  lead  664 
Red  oxide  of  manganeae  446 
Red  oxide  of  mercury, 

Vub.  998 
Red  oxide  of  mercarr, 

D.8.  996 

Red  pepper  167 

Red  poppy  698 

Red  precipitate  996 

Red-root  1340 

Red  rowi  600 

Red  ■aonden  638 
Red  anlphnret  of  mer- 

coty         .  1003 

Red  tartar  660 

Red  wine  vioegar  16 

Rad  winea  737 

Reddle  1292 

Refirigeranta  3 

Refrigeratoty  772 

RegnToa  of  antimony  106 

Remijea  213 
Renealmia  cardamoiiaiii  177 

Reaedalnteola  1293 

Resin  686 

Reain  eente  889 
Reain  cerate,  compound  889 

Reain  ofjalaf)  946 

Reain  of  acammony  962 

Reain  plaater  921 

Reain,  white  686 

Reain,  yellow  686 

Reeina  686 

R««inaalba  686 

Iteaina  flaTa  686 

ReainajalapB  946 

Résina  aeammonii  962 

Reaine  de  ehiboa  1339 

Reeine  de  Gomait  1339 

Rbabarbaric  acid  696 

Rhabarbarin  696 

Rhabarbanim  688 

lUiamnin  687 

Rliamniu  686 

Rhamnna  cathaiticoa  686 

Rhamniu  frangola  687 

Rhamnaa  infectoriaa  687 

Rfaaouna  Bxyphui  1306 


Rhapontic  rhnbarb 

694 

Rhatany 

418 

Rhein. 

696 

Rheam 

687 

Rhenm  aoatnle 

690 

Rheum  Caapicum 

690 

Rhenm  compactom 

689 

Rheum  cnaainerTiam  690 

Rhenm  emodi  690 

Rheum  hybridnm  690 

Rheum  lencorrhisum  690 
Rheam  Moorcraftiannm    690 

Rhenm  palmatnm  689 

Rhenm  Rhaponticum  690 
Rheum  Rnaaicum  vel 

Tnrcicnm  592 
Rhenm  Sinenae  Tel 

Indieom  691 

Rhenm  apeciforme  690 

Rhenm  nndulatum  689 

Rhenm  Webbianum  690 
Rhododendrum  cryaan- 

thum  1293 

Rhœaa  698 

Rhnbarb  687 

Rhnbarb,  Bucharian  692 

Rhubarb,  Chineae  691 

Rhnbarb,  Englidi  693 

Rhnbarb,  Enropean  693 

Rhnbarb,  French  694 

Rhubarb,  Krimea  694 

Rhnbarb,  monntain  607 

Rhubarb,  Rhapontic  694 

Rhnbarb,  Ruaaian  693 

Rhnbarb,  Turkey  692 

Rhna  coriaria  1266 

Rhua  cotinua  1266 

Rhna  glabrum  698 

Rhua  pnmilum  719 

Rhna  radieana  717 

Rhna  tozicodendron  718 

Rhua  vemix  718 

Rib  graaa  1289 

Rico  •  1383 
Richardaonia  Brasli- 

enaia  403 

Richardaonia  emetica  403 

Richardaonia  aeabra  403 

Richweed  1348 

Ricini  olenm  494 

Ricinus  communia  494 

Riga  balaam  1292 

River  water  lit 

Roccella  tinctoria  420 

Roche  alum        .■'  78 

RocheUeaalt    '  1138 

Rock  oil  633 

Rock-roae  1360 

Roll  aolphnr  696 

Roman  alnm  78 

Roman  cernent  761 

Roman  chamomil*  104 

Roaa  canina  699 

Rasa  centifblia  600 

Roaa  damaacens  498 

Roaa  Gallica  600 

Roaa  moachata  498 

Roas  oleum  498 

Roee,  dog  699 

R4Me  water  866 


Roeemary  601 
Rosea,  hundred  leaTod      600 

Roaea,  red  600 

Roain  686 

Rosin  aoap  631 

Roamarinu*  601 
Roamarinua  officinalia  601 
Roamarinna  aylvestria      1273 

Rotten  atone  129S 

Roncon  1238 

Rongh  winea  737 
Ronnd-leaved  dogwood    276 

Rube&cienta  3 

Rnbia  003 

Rubia  tinctomm  603 

Rttbua  trivialia  603 

Rubna  rilloans  603,  604 

Rue  607 

Rufiia>a  pilla  1061 

Rumex  606 

Rumex  aeetoaa  606 

Rumex  acetoselia  606 

Rumex  acutua  606 

Rnmex  Alpinna  606 

Rumex  aqnaticna  606,  606 

Rumex  Britannica  606,  606 

Rumex  crispus  6Q6 

Rnmex  obtnaifolins  606,  6M 

Rumex  patientia  Ofli 

Rumex  aanguineua  .  (M 

Rnmex  scntatua  606 

Rumicin  606 

Ruasian  rhnbarb  69S 

Rnat  of  iron  969 

Rnta  607 

Rnta  graTeoIena  607 

Rntnlin  623 

Rye  1394 


S 


Sabadilla 

608 

SabadUlia 

610 

Sabadillic  acid 

609 

Sabbatia 

611 

Sabbatia  angnlaria 

611 

Sabina 

613 

Sacchari  fiex 

613 

Saccharic  acid 

617 

Saccharine  carbonate  of 

iron  966 

Saccharine  fermentation  68 

Sacchamm  619 

Sacchanim  commune  613 

Sacchamm  officinarura  614 

Sacchamm  aatnmi  649 

Sacehnimic  acid  617 

Sacchulmin  617 

Sacredelixir  1183 

Safflower  180 

Saffron  384 

SaiTron,  dyera>  180 

Sagapennm                •  619 

Sage  634 

8ago  690 

8ago  meal  631 

Sage,  pear)  631 

Saguema  Rnmphii  620 

Sagas  iBvia  639 
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•■giuRiilBa 

•n 

Mit  John's  wort 

MO 
IM» 

fltiat  Lncia  bufc 

tS4 

Mabaothii 

e 

Uliiéntat 

lOM 

M  alembrodi 

961 

84 

«kl  de  daobi» 

671 

M  dioietica* 

1064 

Bal  eaiiDin 

io«e 

Stlg«B»B 

«77 

Sê\  polycbrMtnt  CHooi  lOM 

Sal  pruneUe 

S«9 

Stlep 

IMS 

StHciii 

«S3 

Micorala 

«72 

Saiicule 

«as 

Mienloiu  acid 

623 

Salin*  miitara 

1093 

Miaewatera 

lis 

flaliretia 

ass 

Salb 

6SS 

flalUalba 

«aa 

Salii  Bab^loBiea 

ua 

Mizeaprea 

«S3 

flalii  ftùilu 

«sa 

SalbhclU 

«34 

taliinigra 

«as 

Salix  pentaadia 

«as 

Salix  porparaa 
flalii  ktunliaiia 

«ss 
«aa 

Salwpahne 
SalMla 

637 

«7a 

Sait,  comtoon 

«77 

Sait  of  ■orrel             12, 

lass 

Sait  of  taitar 

1067 

flaltof  wiadom 

•81 

6 

8altp«tra 

6«7 

Salm 

«a4 

Salri*  officinalia 

6a4 

SalvU  pratenni 

«as 

SalTia  Klarea 

«as 

Sambociu 

«as 

«as 

SambDciu  aign 

«36 

gampfen  wood 
Saad-bath 

lass 

769 

Saodaraoa 

1393 

Saadaïadi 

1393 

Sandaimcin 

1393 

SandU 

138a 

Sanguinaria 

636 

Sangainaria  CanadeBoi 

«37 

Bingniwrma 

«37 

Sangnia  dneonia 

1363 

Saogoiaoga  medicinaUs 

370 

870 

Saali  Hartha  baik 

S3a 

Saatalia 

«29 

SanUlam 

«38 

SaatoniD 

132 

Sapgrean 

687 

flapo 

«39 

Sapo  danii                «38,  «31 

Saitogiiaiaciniu 

363 

«apo  moUii               «89,  «31 

Sapo  Tnlgaria             «t9,  831 

gutoBaiia  offioiiialia 

13*3 

Saponificatioa  M6 

SaJMinia  IS98 

Sajqtaa  wood  1S36 

Saratoga  water  114 

SarcocoUa  1S69 

SareoeoUin  1394 

SanapariUa         .  «84 

SanwariUa,  Aba  116 

San4*hUa,  lodiaa  1361 

Sanaparillia  637 

Sana  «34 

SMaagnm  1394 

SaatafraimedoUa  639 

Saanfraa  ofidMlo  «40 
Saaaaftaa  pidi  639.  640 
Saaaafraa  radieii  oortex  639 
Sanafraa  root,  barfc  of      641 

Satnreja  horteiuii  1394 

Saturga  moMaaa  1394 

Saonden,  red  638 

Savine  «13 

Sarine  eerate  889 

SaTon  Tort  «39 

Sarory  1394 

Saxiftaga  IS89 

Scabiona  317 
Scalea  of  tbe  oxide  of 

iron  380 

Scanunowam  «41 

Seammooy  641 

Scammoay  mistnra  1033 


Sflaeeio  anreoa  MB 

Senecio  Tulgaria  1386 

Senaga  648 

Sénégal  gaai  8 

Senegin  649 

Seneka  648 

Seneka  oil  634 

Seaaa  661 

Seaaa,  American  188 

Seaaa,  fiiiid  eitract  of  1 166 

SepantioB  of  liamdi  768 
SeparatiaB  of  aolida  frem 

liquida  788 
Separatoiy               766,  1049 


Soandii  cetefolivai 

Scariet  pinpeimel 

SchoTlkill  water 

Scilla 

Scilla  maritima 

SoiUilin 

Selarotinin  claTaa 

Seolopendriom 

mm 
Seoparing 
Scotch  fir 

Scroplialaria  nodoaa 
Scollcap» 
ScnrTT-graa 
Scnteflaria  galericnlata 
Scatellaria  nyaaopifblia 
ScntcUaria  iatagrifolia 
Scatellaria  latenflora 
Seasalt 
Sea  water 
Sea-wrack 
Sealing  waz 
Seoale  céréale 
Secale  conratum 
Sednm  acre 
Seed  lac 
Seidliti  powdera 
Seidiila  water 
Seignette'a  aalt 
Self  heal 
Sdtser  water 
Seltxer  water,  artificial 


1SS9 
1337 
lis 
646 
«46 
646 
311 


1294 

«47 

709 

648 

1394 

364 

1394 

1394 

1394 

1394 

677 

114 

1364 

1370 

311, 1394 

311 

1396 

1270 

63 

113 

lias 

.1391 
113 

868 
Semen  abelmoachi  1361 

Semen  contra  123 

Semen  nigellc  1S79 

Semen  pvUii  IS89 

Semiritiined  oxide  of 

lead  666 

SeaperriToai  tectonuB   1396 


Sepia 

Sepia  officinalia 

Serpentaria 

Seaamnm 

Seaamnm  Indienm 

Seaamnm  orientale 

Seaqoicarbonate  of  i 


1361 
1361 
«67 
«60 
«61 
«61 

836 
Seaqniearbonats  *f  po- 

taaaa  1091 
Seaqnieaibonate  of  aoda 

673,  1133 
Seaqaiaitrate  of  iron,  ao- 

Intion  of  1396 

Seaqnioxide  of  iroa  966 

Serom  68S 

Sheep-lanrd  1968 

Sbell  lac  1370 

Sherrjr  wine  787 

Sliining  aloea  «8 

Sialagognaa  S 

Sienna  1S9« 

Sievea  766 
Signa  and  abbreriatieaa, 

taUe  of  1310 

Silène  Virginica  1296 

Silicate  of  aine  748 

Silk-weed,  conuBoa  196 

SUver  118 

Silver  bark  S8S 

Silver,  eyanide  of  866 

SUver  cyannret  of  866 

Silver  fir,  American  710 

SUfer  fir,  European  710 

Silver,  nitrate  of  868 

Silver,  preparationa  of  866 

Simarnba  66B 

Simamba  amara  66S 

Simarnba  ezcelaa  679 

Simamba  officinalia  «68 

Simple  cataplaam  884 

Simple  eerate  891 

Simple  iniîirion  of  miat  1018 

Simple  Uniment  lOSS 

Simple  oiotment  1904 

Simple  ayrap  114S 

Sinapia  663 

Binapia  alba  «64 

Sinapi*  aigra  063 

Sinapiain  665 

Sinapiama  884 

Single  aqua  fortia  37 

Siphonia  cahnclni  1338 

Siphonia  elaatica  1338 

Sirop  de  cniiinier  1 163 

Siajrinbriam  iiaaIiiKiiiw  1878 
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SitymbrioiB  oSeinale  ISM 

Sitymbriam  «ophiai  1396 

Sinm  latirolinm  1S96 

Sinnt  nodifiomm  1396 

Sinm  ainram  1S96 

Skirret  1296 

Skonk  cabbaga  302 

Slipperj  elm  bark  726 

Small  bArnet  laxiftage  1289 

Small  fennel-flower  1279 

Small  houaeleek  1295 

Smalt  1296 

Smilacin  637 

Smilaaperic  acid  1361 

Smilaz  aipera  634 

Smilax  China  634 

Smilax  Comaneuia  634 

Smilax  medka  636 

Smilax  officinalil  636 

Smilax  papyracea  686 

Smilax  samparilla  634 

Smilax  (yphilitica  636 

Smooth  ■nmaeh  698 

Smjmia  opium  609 

Smjrrna  acammony  642 

Snakeroot,  black  211 

Snakeroot,  batton    318,  1272 

Snakeroot,  Canada  136 

Snakeroot,  nneka  649 

Snakeroot,  Virginia  667 

Sneexewort  1360 

Snow  water  111 

Soap  629 

Soap,  almond  oil  631 

Soap,  amygdaline  631 

Soap  baUa  631 

Soap,  Cartile  633 

Soap  oerate  890 
Soap,  common           629,  631 

Soap,  common  jellow  632 

Soap,  grain  630 

Soap  Uniment  1186 
Soap  liniment,  campfao- 

rated  1021 

Soap,  marbled  630 

Soap  orgnaiac  363 

Soap,  palm  631 

Soap  plaater  931 

Soap  plaater,  compound  933 

Soap,  rocin  631 
Soap,  toft           639,631,633 

Soap,  Starkey's  631 

Soap,  tranaparent  631 

Soap,  Windaor  631 

Soapa,  inaoloble  630 

Soapa,  aoinbla  630 

Soapwort  1393 

Soeotrine  aloea  69 

Soda,  aeeute  of  668 

Soda,  biborate  of  671 

Soda,  bicarbonate  of  1123 

Soda,  borate  of  669 

Soda,  carbonate  of  673 
Soda,  dried  carbonate  of  1 121 
Soda,  efferreacing  aolo- 

tion  of  1 126 

Soda,  hjpochlorhe  of  1136 
Soda,  impare  carbonate  of  671 
Soda  liquid,  Labarraqne'i 

1136 


Soda,  maiiate  of  677 

Soda,  native  671 

Soda  of  commerce,  arti- 

ficial  672 

Soda  of  Tegetable  origin  673 
Soda,  phoaphate  of  1129 
Soda  powdera  1111 

Soda,  preparationa  of  1131 
Soda,  aesquicarbonate  of 

673, 1122 
Soda  «oap,  animal  oil  632 
Soda  soap,  olive  oil  632 

Soda,  milphate  of  676 

Soda,  tartarixed  1128 

Soda,  vitriolated  676 

Soda  water  808, 112( 

Soda  acetaa  668 

Sods  aqna  efierreaeena  1 126 
Soda  bicarbonaa  1 1 23 

Sodsboraa  669 

Soda  carbonaa  •    673 

Sods  carboaas  exaiccato* 

1131 
Sodé  carbonaa  impara  671 
Soda!  carbonaa  vénale  671 
Sodé  carbonatia  aqna  1133 
Sodé  et  potaaae  tartraa  1138 
Soda  mariaa  677 

Sodé  mariaa  parom  1 139 
Sodé  pboaphaa  I 139 

Sodé  potaaaio-tartraa  1 138 
Sodé  aeaqaicarbonaa  1133 
Sodé  sulphaa  676 

Sodii  chloridom  677 

Sodium  667 

Sodium,  chloride  of  677 

Soft  aoap  639,631,633 

Soft  water  110 

Solania  306 

Solannm  dolcamara  306 

Solanum  nignim  304 

Solanum  tuberoaum  304 

Solidago  679 

Solidago  odora   '  979 

Solidago  virgaorea  679 

Solide  from  liquida,  aepa- 

ration  of  766 

8olomon>a  aeal  1349 

Soluble  cream  of  tartar  670 
Solable  tartar  - 1096 

Solutio  baryte  moriatia  876 
Solution  of  acétate  of 

ammonia  831 

Solution  of  ammonia  838 
Solution  of  ammoniated 

copper  899 

Solution  of  araenite  of 

potaaaa  871 

Solution  of  bichloiide  of 

mercorj  986 

Solution  of  carbonate  of 

ammonia  827 

Solution  of  carbonate  of 

potaaaa  1088 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

barium  876 

Solution  of'cUoride  of 

calcium  880 

Solution  of  chloride  of 

potaaaa  1341 

116» 


Solution  of  eUoride  of 
•oda  1126 

Solution  of  chlorinated 
aoda  1126 

Solution  of  citrate  of  po- 
taaaa 1091 
Solation  of  hjdriodate  of 

araenic  and  mercur;  1366 
Solation  of  hydroaolphate 

of  ammonia  837 

Solution  of  iodine,  cont- 

pound  1018 

Solution  of  mnriate  of 

baryta  876 

Solution  of  mnriate  of 

lime  880 

Solution  of  moriate  of 

morphia  1043 

Solution  of  nitrate  of  lil- 

ver  no 

Solution  of  potaaaa  '•  1077 
Solation  of  ae«qaicari>o- 

nate  of  ammonia  837 

Solution  of  aeaquinitrate 

ofiron  1396 

Solution  of  aabacetate  of 

lead  1073 

Solution  of  aabacetate  of 

lead,  dUuted  1074 

Solution  of  aulphate  of 

morphia  1044 

Sçot  1396 

Sopfaora  tinctoria  1231 

Soporifica  3 

Sorrel  606 

Sorrel  tree  '  1237 

South  American  aaltpetre  669 
Southemwood  4 

Southemwood,  Tartarian  133 
Spa  water  113 

Spaniah  broom  1397 

Spaniah  brown  1397 

Spaniah  fliea  160 

Sparkiing  winea  787 

Spartium  junceum  1397 

Spartium  acoparium  647 

SpearmiDt  468 

Spearmiat  water  864 

Spécifie  gravity  764 

Spécifie  gravity  bottle  766 
Speediman'a  julla  74 

Speedwell  1304 

Speltre  747 

Spermaceti  202 

Spermaceti  cerate  888 

Spermaceti  ointment  1 193 
Sphacelia  aegetura  311 

Spheroooccoa  criapoa  310 
Spioe-wood  1333 

Spiced  ayrap  of  rhubarb  1161 
Spider'a  web  1244 

Spigelia  680 

Spigelia  aathelmintica  680 
Spigelia  Marilandica  680 

Spikenard  1279 

Spikenard,  American  1 16 
Spikenard,  «mail  110 

Spirae  683 

Spirca  toroentoea  683 

Spirit  lampa  760 
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Spirit  afuBaraiiU  8» 

•pàit  of  amaiom*,  «tobv 

éc  884 

Spirit  ofunnionia,  fetid  836 
Spirit  of  aaiMed  1 18S 

fpiiit  of  tniieed,  oom- 

poand  1131 

apWt  irf'«Mm«m7  1133 

Spirit  «fcuna  1133 

Spirit  ofeiantmoB  1133 

Spirit  W  hutdiora  376 

^irit  of  hone-ndiib, 

compovad  1133 

^irit  of  Juniper,  con- 

poond  1133 

Spwit  oflaTender  1134 

Spirit  of  Uvcader,  e«Bi- 

■oand  1134 

Spirit  of  MiMterwiw  831 
Spirit  ofnitM  36 

Spirit  ofnitric  ««lier  817 

Spirit  ofnatiMg  1136 

Spirit  of  p«aa]Fro;sl  1 136 
Spirit  of  poypof  mint  1136 
SpMtofpimeDto  1136 

Spirit  of  nwaaaiy  1 13S 

Spirit  ofno-Mlt  31 

^Hrit  of  ipeanÛBt  1 136 

Spirit  of  aolphorio  sther  813 
Spirit  oftaipeoliDO  499 

^iritofwiao  67 

Spirit,  proof  69,  833 

Spirit,  pjTOMMic     78*,  1391 


Spirit! 

qrirituoiu  winet 

Spiritiw 

Spnrita*  atiiarea*  nitro- 


1133 
787 
1183 

817 
817 


SpiritMBAeria  nitrici 
Spiritu*  Btheri*  mlpha- 

riei 
Spiritua  BtlMri*  aolplni- 

rici  coapooitoa 
Spiritoa  UDBOBiB 
Spiritua  unoMais  un- 

■Baticaa 
Spiritua  ""»■"»"  fiatidoa  836 
Spiritua  «nunoBis  amcci- 

Mtua  1161 

apMtua  taiai  1133 

qiiritiia  aniai  ootnpoaitaa  1133 
Spiritua  armoracie 

poaitoa 
Spiritua  camphoretM 
nriritoacarai 
SpMtaaoMHàB 
Spiritua  eimaaiaiiu 
l^iritna  aalcUci 

aiatna 
Spirit— Jmipwri  e— ipo- 

aitua  1138 

Spiritua  laTandola  1134 

Spiritua  kmoidalB  eem- 

poaitna  1134 

Spiritua  menthe  piperits  1 136 
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